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PREFACE. 


This  volume  consists  of  three  parts — the  Criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  and  an 
Introduction  to  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Apocrypha.  It  is  compiled  &om  the  original  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Home's  work,  omitting  the  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  from  the  former  half  of  the  fourth 
volume. 

I  have  been  cardul  to  remember  that  I  was  employed  to 
edit  an  old  work,  not  to  compose  a  new  one.  It  was  my 
task  to  re-arrange  and  condense  Mr.  Home's  matter,  and  to 
make  sucli  additions  as  might  correct  any  erroneous  state- 
ment, and  supply  information  which  later  researches  of  the 
learned  have  given  to  the  world.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  whole  of  the  volume  into  consistency,  but  I  have 
not  made  alterations  in  all  case3  in  which,  had  I  been  com- 
posing afresh,  J  might  have  used  somewhat  different  language. 
It  would  not  have  been  just  to  Mr.  Home  to  suppress  every 
opinion  of  his  which  was  not  exactly  coincident  with  my 
own.  Thus  his  view  of  the  formula  ha  TrXrjpwSrj  is  retained, 
pp.  191,  192.,  though  it  is  scarcely  so  strong  as  mine  in 
p.  198.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  believe  we  do  not 
vary  in  any  material  degree,  and  that  the  alterations,  modi- 
fications, and  corrections  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Home's 
full  knowledge  and  kind  acquiescence ;  the  sheets  as  they 
passed  through  the  press  having  been  examined  by  him. 

A  limit  of  size  was  very  properly  prescribed  to  me.  I  have 
somewhat  overstepped  it ;  but  it  is  nutnifest  that  a  complete 
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<discu6sion  of  all  the  topics  here  treated  would  have  demanded 
a  much  larger  space — many  volumes,  in  fact,  instead  of  one. 
I  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  be  concise.  I  have  some- 
times had  to  state  conclusions  with  a  mere  summary  of  the 
reasons  on  which  they  were  based ;  and,  in  the  hermeneu- 
tical  part  of  the  work  particularly,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  room  for  all  the  illustrative  examples  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  give*  But  where  I  could  say  little  myself  I  have 
generally  indicated  the  sources  from  which  larger  informa- 
tion may  be  obtmned*  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  volume 
will  fulfil  its  purpose  of  being  an  introduction  to  sacred  cri- 
ticism and  scripture  interpretation,  and  that  the  student,  if 
he  does  not  learn  from  it  all  he  desires,  will  at  least  be 
guided  to  the  further  prosecution  of  his  inquiries. 

On  many  of  the  subjects  discussed  good  and  learned  men 
have  differed.  I  have  had  no  wish  to  conceal  this,  but 
rather,  while  stating  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  let  the  reader  have  also  before  him 
the  opinions  of  others.  I  hope  I  have  always  expressed  my 
own  judgment  with  modesty,  and  have  been  ready  to  allow 
due  credit  to  those  with  whom  I  disagree.  On  the  vital 
points  of  Christian  doctrine  a  firm  stand  must  ever  be  made ; 
but  surely  differences  may  exist  on  less  important  matters 
without  harsh  accusations,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  of  pre- 
judice or  obstinacy.    ■ 

I  have  made  considerable  use  of  recent  German  writers. 
From  the  principles  of  some  of  these  I  must  plainly  say  I 
entirely  dissent.  Such  men  as  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
are  profound  scholars ;  but  I  consider  their  views  in  many 
respects  most  erroneous.  I  have  cited  their  works  for  the  in- 
formation they  contain  ;  but  I  think  I  should  grievously  fail 
in  my  duty,  if  I  did  not  make  the  student  aware  that  they 
are  to  be  used  with  caution.  The  works  of  Hengstenberg, 
Hftvemick,  Kurtz,  and  KeU,  are  far  more  in  accordance  with 
my  principles.    I  have  followed  them,  but  I  trust  with  no 
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Uind  acquiescence,  and  I  have  freely  stated  that  sometimes 
thdr  argoments  have  failed  to  convince  me. 

I  Ixilieve  I  have  always  mentioned  the  writers  from  whom  I 
have  really  borrowed ;  but  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  show  of  reading,  by  enumerating  all  the  works  which 
I  have  consulted  in  order  to  form  my  own  opinion.  There 
are  authors  whom  I  have  not  named,  not  because  I  was 
Ignorant  of  what  they  said,  but  because  I  derived  no  fresh 
iirformation  from  them,  or  felt  that  I  could  not  agree  with 
tiieir  conclusions. 

I  have,  generally,  verified  the  quotations  of  the  original ; 
a  £ew  cases  excepted,  when  they  seemed  of  inferior  import- 
ance, or  when  I  could  not  obtain  the  particular  edition  of  a 
vrork  that  was  used  by  Mr.  Home.  It  is  due  to  the  vene- 
rable author  to  say  that  I  have  herein  found  abundant  proof 
of  his  patient  and  laborious  habits  of  investigation.  Small 
alterations,  I  must  add,  have  now  and  then  been  sUently 
made;  but  I  have  invariably  placed  in  brackets  all  additions 
of  my  own  of  any  kind  of  consequence. 

I  may  be  excused  for  further  saying  that  I  have  bestowed 
much  pains  upon  this  work.  I  offer  it,  however,  to  the 
public  with  diffidence :  may  it  be  found  under  the  Divine 
IJe^wg  not  tmuseful. 

J.  AYKE. 

itgapeteBd,  Jane  1860 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES- 


ON  THE  CRinCISM  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


Cbiticism,  in  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  art  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment  concerning  any  object  proposed  to  our 
consideration.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  it  was  fashionable,  for  a  considerable 
time,  amon^:  the  literati  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  employ  this 
word  as  indicating  merely  that  kind  of  labour  and  judgment  which 
was  employed  in  settling  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
text  of  any  author.  But  the  term  is  now  generally  used  in  a  much 
more  enlarged  sense,  viz.  to  indicate  any  kind  of  labour  or  judgment, 
which  is  occupied  either  in  the  literary  history  of  the  text  itself,  or 
in  settling  or  explaining  it  To  the  former  the  appellation  of  lower 
criticism  has  been  given ;  while  the  latter  has  been  termed  higher 
criticism,  because  its  objects  and  results  are  of  a  much  more  impor- 
tant nature.  [Other  terms  have  also  been  employed,  such  as  Biblical 
Criticism,  Scripture  Exegesis,  Exegetical  Theology,  and  the  like. 
It  matters  little  which  of  these  is  adopted,  provided  it  be  clearly 
understood  what  topics  it  is  intended  to  embrace.  There  are  four 
departments  of  criticism — (1)  Emendatory,  or  the  criticism  of  the 
text;  (2)  Explanatory^  including  the  principles  of  interpretation 
with  tlieir  application;  (3)  Discriminatory,  the  separation  of  the 
genuine  from  the  spurious ;  (4)  Esthetic,  the  illustration  of  the 
merits  of  the  composition.'  To  the  two  former  the  student's  atten- 
tion will  be  here  particularly  directed.] 

The  FIRST  PABT,  which  treats  on  Scripture-Criticism,  will  be 
found  to  comprise  a  concise  account  of  the  Languages  in  which  the 
Sacred  Volume  is  written ;  together  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Critical 
ffistory  of  its  Text,  and  of  the  several  Divisions  and  Subdivisions  of 
it,  which  have  obtained  at  different  times.  The  Sources  of  Sacred 
Criticism  are  next  discussed,  including  a  particular  account  of  the 

■  See  Bl«ek,  Ifizegetical  Stody  of  the  Original  Scriptures.    Edink  1856,  pp.  5,  •. 
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2  Critirism  and  Interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Manuscripts^  and  the  llistoiy  of  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  nature  of  Various  Readings,  and  the  means  of 
determining  genuine  readings,  are  then  considered,  together  with 
the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  and  the  nature 
and  diiFerent  kinds  of  Scripture  Harmonies. 

In  the  SECOND  PA.UT  the  principles  of  Scripture  Interpretation 
are  discusjed,  together  with  the  application  of  them  to  the  exposition 
of  the  Sacred  Volume,  both  exegetical  and  practicaL 
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PART  I. 

ON  8CRIPTUBE-CRITICISM. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ON   THS   I.AKGUA6ES  IN   WHICH   THE   OLD  TESTAKENT  IS   WRITTEN. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  to  him  who  is 
de^rous  of  ascertaining  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 
Happily,  the  means  of  acquiring  these  languages  are  now  so  nume- 
rous and  easy  of  access,  that  the  student,  who  wishes  to  derive  his 
knowledge  of  the  Oracles  of  God  from  pure  sources,  can  be  at  no 
loss  for  guides  to  direct  him  in  this  delightful  pursuit 


SECTION  L 

OK  TH£  HEBREW  LANOUAOE. 


Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Oriental  or  Shemitic  Languages. — L  Origin 
of  the  Hebrew  Language,  —  II.  Historical  Sketch  of  this  Language,  and 
of  the  Study  of  Hebrew. ^IIL  Of  its  Characters.  —IV.  Of  the  Vowel 
Points. — V.  Hebrew  Accents, 

The  languages  of  Western  Asia,  though  differing  in  respect  to 
dialect,  are  radically  the  same,  and  have  been  so,  as  far  back  as  any 
historical  records  enable  us  to  trace  them,  Palestine,  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Arabia,  and  abo  Ethiopia  are  rec- 
koned as  the  countries,  where  the  languages  commonly  denominated 
Oriental  have  been  spoken.  Of  late,  many  critics  have  rejected  the 
appellation  *  Oriental,^  as  being  too  comprehensive,  and  have  sub- 
stituted that  of  *  Shemiticy  a  denominative  derived  from  Shem. 
Against  this  appellation,  however,  objections  of  a  similar  nature 
may  be  urged ;  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  those,  who  spoke 
the  languages  in  question,  were  not  descendants  of  Shem.  It  is 
matter  of  indifference  which  appellation  is  used,  if  it  be  first  defined. 
There  are  three  principal  branches  of  the  trunk  language  of 
Weetem  Asia,  viz.  the  Aramaean,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic. 

1.  The  AranuBan^  spoken  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia 
or  Chaldsa,  is  subdivided  into  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  dialects ;  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  West  and  East  Aramsean. 

2.  The  Hebrew  or  Canaanitish  (Isai.  xix.  18^  was  spoken  in 
Palestine,  and  probably  with  little  variation  in  Phoenicia,  and  the 
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4  Scripture  Criticism. 

Phoenician  colonies^  as  at  Carthage  and  other  places.  The  remains 
of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  dialects  are  too  few,  and  too  much 
disfigured,  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty  how  exteQsively 
these  languages  were  the  same  as  the  dialect  of  Palestine. 

3.  The  Arabic^  to  which  the  Ethiopic  bears  a  special  resemblance^ 
has,  in  modem  times,  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  as  a  spoken  language, 
and  is  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  But,  so  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  its  former  state,  it  appears  more  anciently  to  have 
been  principally  limited  to  Arabia  and  Ethiopia. 

The  Arabic  is  very  rich  in  forms  and  words:  the  Syriac  is 
comparatively  limited  in  both :  the  Hebrew  holds  a  middle  place 
between  them,  both  as  to  copiousness  of  words  and  variety  of  forms. 

Besides  the  preceding  branches,  there  are  many  slighter  variations 
of  language.  Thus,  the  Ephraimites  could  not  distinguish  between 
the  letters  D  (s)  and  ^  (sh),  as  the  other  tribes  did,  in  speaking : 
hence  they  pronounced  A^bboleth  instead  of  iSAtbboleth  (Judges  xiL  6). 
[Traces  also,  it  is  thought,  are  discoverable  of  an  Aramaic  influ- 
ence on  the  speech  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Palestine ;  e,  g.  the 
Srefix  ^  in  Judges  v.  7.,  vi.  17.,  vii.  12.,  viii.  26. ;  and  the  plural  T'lP 
udg.  V.  10'] 

The  Samaritan  dialect  appears  to  be  composed  (as  one  might 
expect,  see  2  Kings  xviL)  of  Aramaean  and  Hebrew;  and  the 
slighter  varieties  of  Arabic  are  as  numerous  as  the  provinces  where 
the  language  is  spoken. 

All  the  Oriental  or  Shemitic  languages  are  distinguished  from 
the  Western  or  European  tongues,  in  general,  by  a  number  of 
peculiar  traits ;  viz. :  — 

(1.)  Several  kinds  of  guttural  letters  are  found  in  tiiem,  which  we 
cannot  distinctly  mark ;  and  some  of  which  our  organs  are  incapable 
of  pronouncing,  after  the  age  of  maturity. 

(2.)  In  general,  the  roots  are  tri-literal,  and  of  two  syUables.  By 
far  the  mreater  part  of  the  roots  are  verbs. 

(3.)  Pronouns,  whether  personal  or  adjective,  are,  in  the  oblique 
cases,  united  in  the  same  word  with  the  noun  or  verb,  to  which  they 
have  a  relation. 

(4.)  The  verbs  have  but  two  tenses,  the  past  and  future,  and,  in 
general,  no  optative  or  subjunctive  moods  distinctiy  marked. 

(5.)  The  genders  are  only  masculine  and  feminine ;  and  these  are 
extended  to  the  verb  as  well  as  to  tiie  noun. 

(6.)  For  the  most  part,  the  cases  are  marked  by  prepositions. 
Where  two  nouns  come  together,  the  latter  of  which  is  in  the  genitive, 
the  first  in  most  cases  suffers  a  change,  which  indicates  tiiis  state  of 
relation;  while  tiie  latter  noun  remains  unchanged;  tiiat  is,  tiie 
governing  noun  suffers  the  change,  and  not  the  noun  governed. 

(7.)  To  mark  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  no  special 
forms  of  adjectives  exist  But  from  this  observation  tiie  Arabic  must 
be  excepted  ;  which  for  the  most  part  has  an  intensive  form  of  adjec- 
tives, that  marks  both  the  comparative  and  superlative. 

>  Kcil,  Einleitung  in  die  kanon.  Schriilen  des  Alien  Tostamentes,  Frank.  1853,  §  1S» 
p.  37. 
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(8.)  Scarcely  any  composite  words  exist  in  these  languages^  if  we 
except  proper  names. 

(9.)  Verbs  are  not  only  distinguished  into  active  and  passive  by 
tiieir  forms ;  but  additional  forms  are  made^  by  the  inflections  of  the 
same  verb  with  small  variations,  to  signify  the  cause  of  action,  or  the 
frequency  of  it,  or  that  it  is  reflexive,  reciprocal,  or  intensive,  &c. 

(10.)  All  these  dialects  (the  Ethiopic  excepted)  are  written  and 
read  from  die  right  hand  to  the  left ;  the  alphabets  consisting  of  con- 
sonants only,  and  the  vowels  being  generally  written  above  or  below 
die  consonants.^ 

I.  Obigin  op  the  Hebrew  Language. 

[The  Old  Testament  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  language,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  words  and  passajes  which  are  in  the  Chaldaean 
dialect.  These  are  Jer.  x.  11.;  Dan.  ii.  4 — vii.  28.;  Ezra  i v.  8 — 
vi.  18.,  vii.  1 2 — 26.  There  also  is  a  trace  of  ChaJdee  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Hehretv,  Of  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  on  this  point,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  three :  1.  That  the  word  is  derived  from  "iSy,  to 
pass  avery  because  Abraham  crossed  the  river  Euphrates  to  journey 
into  Canaan ;  2.  That  it  is  from  '^S,  beyond^  because  Abraham  had 
been  a  dweller  beyond  the  Euphrates,  transfluvialis  (jrrtpdTrjs^  Gen. 
xiv.  13.);  3.  That  it  is  a  i)atronymic  from  Eber,  Gen.  x.  21, 24,  25., 
XL  14 — 17.  Against  the  first  two  suppositions  there  is  the  objection 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  woid  so  derived  should  be  applied 
exclusively  to  Abraham,  since  many  other  dwellers  beyond  the 
Euphrates  doubtless  crossed  it  also  for  fresh  settlements ;  while,  as 
the  earth  was  divided  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  Eber's  son,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Eber  may  have  been  prominently  desig- 
nated as  the  head  of  a  race  from  whom  the  chosen  people  were  to 
spring.'  It  has  been  thought  that  Gen.  xiv.  13.  favours  this  sup- 
position; since,  as  Mamre  is  there  called  by  a  patronymic,  ^^the 
Amorite,**  there  is  a  propriety  in  similarly  designating  Abram.  But 
a  weightier  argument  may  be  fetched  from  Numb.  xxiv.  24.,  where, 
as  the  Assyrians  are  called  Asshur  from  their  progenitor,  the 
Israelites  are  denominated  Eber  from  Eber  their  ancestor. 

If  at  first  the  name  Hebrews,  sons  of  Eber y  had  a  wider  application 
(comp.  Gen.  xL  15.,  xliii.  32.),  it  was  afterwards  confined  to  the 
descendants  of  Jacob,  and  given  them  more  especially  by  foreigners, 
or  assumed  by  them  in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners  (Jonah  i.  9.). 
They  were  known  among  themselves  (though  not  exdusively,  see 
1  Sam.  xiii.  3. ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  9.)  as  Israelites^  or  sons  of  Israel,  a 
theocratic,  and  therefore  more  honourable,  appellation,  applied  to 
the  whole  people  till  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  when  these  appropriated  the  name  of  Israel  as  distin- 
guished from  the  hingdom  of  JudaJi.  The  prophets,  however,  fre- 
quently applied  it  to  the  whole  nation,  and  it  continued  to  be  used, 

I  Stoan'fl  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  1 — 5.  (Andoyer,  1821);  Robinson's  edition  of  Calme^s 
IMeticmaiy,  abridged,  pp.  605—607.  [Comp.  Max  MiUler,  Sarvey  of  Languages  (2d  edic) 
n>.  28-7.] 

'  Eos^ins  adopts  tbis  deriyation.  Enseb.  PrsBp.  Evang.  CoL  1688.  lib.  vii  6.  p.  304. 
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till  at  length  the  name  Jews^  from  the  dominant  tribe  of  Judah, 
obtained  currency.  Still  some  time  before  the  Christian  era  the 
ancient  name  of  Hebrews  revived  (Acts  vi.  1. ;  2  Cor.  xi.  22. ;  Phil. 
ilL  5.). 

It  was  hence  natural  that  the  language  of  the  nation  should  be 
called  Hebrew.  The  term  does  not,  however,  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  language  of  the  people  is  rarely  referred  to. 
We  find  IM?  ^Wi  the  tongue  of  Canaan^  in  Isaiah  xix.  18. ;  also 
^^l^n^,  in  the  Jews^  language^  in  2  Kings  xviii.  26. ;  Isaiah  xxxvi. 
11,  13. ;  Neh.  xiii.  24.  In  Hebrew^  ifipaiarl^firBt  occurs  in  the  Pro- 
logue of  the  book  called  Ecclesiasticus ;  we  also  find  yX&rra  t&p 
*El3pala)Vy  the  tongue  of  the  Hebrews,  used  by  Josephus.^  In  the  New 
Testament  ePpaurrly  John  v.  2.,  xix.  13,  17,  20. ;  k^pais  SidK8/cT09, 
Acts  xxi.  40.,  xxiL  2.,  xxvi.  14.  (comp.  Luke  xxiii.  38. ;  Acts  L  19.) 
intend  the  language,  Aramaean,  at  that  time  spoken  in  Palestine. 
In  the  Targums  and  by  the  Rabbins,  «^^PT  l?7,  the  holy  tongue,  is 
the  appellation  given  to  Hebrew.  See  Targ.  Pseud.- Jon.  and  Jems, 
on  Gen.  xi.  1.*] 

The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  language  must  be  dated  farther  back 
than  the  period  to  which  we  can  trace  the  appellation  Hebrew.  That 
it  was  originally  the  language  of  Palestine,  so  that  Abraham  found  it 
there,  is  evident  from  the  names  of  nations  being  appellative,  and 
from  other  facts  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  this  dialect.  Thus, 
the  West  is,  in  Hebrew,  DJ,  which  means  the  sea,  that  is,  towards 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  As  the  Hebrew  has  no  other  proper  word 
for  west,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  language,  in  its  distinctive  and 
peculiar  forms,  must  have  been  formed  in  Palestine.' 

It  is  also  clear  that  it  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Joshua,  since  they  gave  to 
places  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  appellations  which  are 
pure  Hebrew;  such  are,  Kiriath-sepher,  or  the  city  of  boohs,  and 
Kiriath-sannah,  or  the  city  of  learning  (Josh.  xv.  15, 49.).  Another 
proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two  languages  arises  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Hebrews  conversing  with  the  Canaanites,  without  an  inter- 
preter; as  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua,  with  Rahab  (Josh,  ii.);  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  3 — 25.),  &c. 
But  a  still  stronger  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  Punic 
tongue  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  ancient  authors.  That  the 
Carthaginians  (Poeni)  derived  their  name,  origin,  and  language  from 
the  Phoenicians,  is  a  well-known  and  authenticated  fact ;  and  that 
the  latter  sprang  from  the  Canaanites  might  easily  be  shown  from 
the  situation  of  Sieir  country,  as  well  as  from  their  manners,  customs, 
and  ordinances.  Not  to  cite  the  testimonies  of  profane  authors  on 
this  point,  which  have  been  accumulated  by  Bishop  Walton,  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  they  were  considered  as  the  same 

'  Fl.  Joseph.  Op.  (ed.  Have*  amp.)  Amst,  &c.,  1726,  &c  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  L  cap.  i.  2. 
torn.  L  p.  6. 

'  Keil,  Einleitang,  §  9.  p.  26.  Comp.  Davidson,  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism,  vol  i 
chap.  ii. 

«  Stuart's  Hcb.  Gram.  p.  5. 
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people,  in  tbe  fact  of  the  tenns  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites  being  used 
promiscuously  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country.  Com- 
pare Exod.  vi.  15.  with  Gen.  xlvi.  10.  and  Exod.  xvi.  35.  with  Josh. 
V.  12.,  in  which  passages,  for  the  Hebrew  words  translated  Cana- 
anitish  and  land  of  Canaan^  the  Septuagint  reads  Phoenician  and  the 
country  of  Phoenicia.  [This  must  not,  however,  be  pressed  to  the 
extent  of  asserting  that  the  Hebrew,  the  Canaanitish,  and  the  Punic 
were  literally  identical :  it  is  enough  to  admit  their  substantial  same- 
ness.^ They  were  probably  dialectic  varieties  of  the  one  parent 
language. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Abraham  spoke  Hebrew 
before  his  journey  into  Canaan,  or  whether,  finding  it  already  the 
language  of  the  country,  he  consequently  adopted  it  on  his  residence 
therein.  Havemick  considers  it  ^^  the  only  correct  supposition,  that, 
though  the  Canaanites  used  the  language  of  Abraham,  the  latter 
brought  with  him  his  own  speech,  and  abode  faithfxd  to  it"^  But  the 
last  assertion  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  (Gen.  xxxi.  47.)  that  Abra 
ham's  relatives  who  remained  in  Mesopotamia  spoke  Aramaean. 

More  difficult  of  solution  is  another  question,  whether  Hebrew  was 
the  primitive  language  of  mankind.  Keil  has  enumerated  a  variety 
of  scholars  of  older  and  more  modem  date,  viz.,  the  Rabbins,  J.  Buxtorf 
the  son,  B.  Walton,  A.  Pfeiffer,  Steph.  Morinus,  Val.  Loscher^ 
Carpzov,  A.  C.  Bode,  Hezel,  Anton,  Havemick  (with  some  modifica- 
tions), Mich.  BauiQgarten,  and  Scholz,  as  mmntaining  the  affirmative.' 
But  other  scholars  have  thrown  reasonable  doubt  on  this  conclusion. 
Too  much  stress  has  perhaps  been  laid  upon  the  names  in  the  beginning 
of  Grenesis,  and  on  the  alleged  fact  that  vestiges  of  Hebrew  words  are 
found  in  other  languages.  The  better  mode  is  probably  to  examine 
which  dialect  of  the  common  trunk  Shemitic  tongue  approaches  nearest 
to  that  source ;  and,  if  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Aramaean  be  the  three 
peat  branches  of  this  trunk  language,  it  is  likely  that  Aramaean,  as 
least  developed,  may  claim  the  highest  antiquity.] 

II.  Historical  Sketch  op  the  Hebrew  Lajtouage. 

The  period  horn  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  of  David  has  been  con* 
sidered  the  golden  age  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  declined  in 
purity  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  or  Manasseh,  having 
received  several  foreign  words  from  the  commercial  and  political 
intercourse  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  with  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.  This  period  has  been  termed  the  silver  age  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  In  the  interval  between  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
and  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  purity  of  the  language  was 
neglected,  and  so  many  foreign  words  were  introduced  into  it,  that  this 

*  Mr.  Beeston  (The  Interpretation  attempted  of  the  Phoenician  Verses  in  the  Poenulns 
of  Plantita,  Lond.  1850)  shows  the  near  similarity  of  the  two  tongues,  and  concludes  that 
**  the  Israelites  received  their  langnage  from  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  the  bon  of  Ham," 
p.  13. 

*  Introdoction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §  26.  (Alexander's  Translation)  p.  133.  Ck)mp. 
Einleituog  in  d^s  Alte  Testoment,  verb,  von  Dr.  C.  F.  Keil.  I.  i.  §  26.  pp.  26.,  &c. 

'  See  ^leitung,  §  13.  pp.  34.,  &c.  Keil  produces  many  particulars  which  testify  to 
the  hi^  antiquity  of  Hebrew  ;  still  they  do  not  prove  decisively  that  it  is  older  than  the 
rognate  branches. 
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period  has,  not  inaptly,  been  desi^ated  its  iron  age.    [Other  scholars^ 
however,  feeling  the  lines  of  distinction  between  the  three  periods  to 
be  very  obscure,  have  thought  it  better  to  adhere  to  the  old  two-fold 
division  into  the  golden  and  silver  ages,  the  first  reaching  down  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  latter  comprising  those  books  which  were 
composed  during  and  subsequent  to  that  captivity.]     During  the 
seventy  years'  captivity,  though  it  does  not  appear  tliat  the  Hebrews 
entirely  lost  their  native  tongue,  yet  it  underwent  so  considerable  a 
change   from   their  adoption  of  the  vernacular  languages   of  the 
countries  where  they  had  resided,  that  afterwards,  on  their  return 
from  exile,  they  spoke  a  dialect  of  Chaldee  mixed  with  Hebrew 
words.     On  this  account  it  was,  that,  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
were  read,  it  was  found  necessary  to  interpret  them  to  the  people  in  the 
Chaldasan  language ;  as,  when  Ezra  the  scribe  brought  the  book  of 
the  law  of  Moses  before  the  congregation,  the  Levites  are  said  to  have 
caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law,  because  "  they  read  in  the 
book,  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them 
to  understand  the  reading  *'  (Neh.  viii.  8.*).    [But,  as  it  appears  from 
Neh.  xiii.  24.  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  yet,  at  least  among  the 
Jews  of  pure  descent,  in  common  use,  it  is  reasonable  to  understand  the 
word  K'^^,  distinctly y  with  explanation  in  their  own^  rather  than  with 
interpretation  into  another,  t.  e.  the  Chaldsean  tongue.     This  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  post-exilian  prophets  wrote  in  Hebrew.] 
Some  time  after  the  return  from  the  great  captivity,  Hebrew  ceased  to 
be  spoken  altogether:  though  it  contmued  to  be  cultivated  and  studied 
by  the  priests  and  Levites,  as  a  learned  language,  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  expound  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  the  people,  who,  it 
appears  from  the  New  Testament,  were  well  acquainted  with  their 
general  contents  and  tenor :  this  last-mentioned  period  has  been  called 
the  leaden  age  of  the  language."     **  How  long  the  Hebrew  was  re- 
tained, both  m  writing  and  conversation ;  or  in  writing,  after  it  ceased 
to  be  the  language  of  conversation,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
The  coins,  stamped  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  are  all  the  oriental 
monuments  we  have,  of  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  latest 
canonical  writers,  and  the  advent  of  Christ ;  and  the  inscriptions  on 
these  are  in  Hebrew.     At  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  then,  Hebrew 
was  probably  understood,  at  least,  as  the  language  of  books :  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  also,  among  the  better-informed,  as  the  language  of 
conversation.     But  soon  after  this,  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucids, 

1  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  above  practice  exists  at  thepresent  time,  among  the 
Karaite  Jews,  at  Sympheropol,  in  Crim  Tartary ;  where  the  Tartar  translation  is  read 
together  with  the  Hebrew  text.  See  Dr.  Pinkerton's  Letter,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Briiish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  76.  A  similu-  practice 
obtains  among  the  Syrian  Christians  at  Travancore,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  the  Syriac 
is  the  learned  language  and  the  language  of  the  chnrch  ;  while  the  MalayaUm  or  Bfalsbar 
is  the  Temacnlar  language  of  the  country.  The  Christian  priests  read  the  Scriptures 
from  manuscript  copies  in  the  former^  and  expound  them  in  the  Uuter  to  the  people. 
Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiWe  Society,  voL  ii.  p.  364. 

•  Walton,  Prolcg.  iii.  8  15 — 24.  (edit.  Dathii)  pp.  84 — 97.;  Schleusner's  Lexicon,  voce 
'E<^;  Jahn,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.  tr.  by  Turner  and  Whittuigham,  part  i.  ch.  It.  §  69. 
Parkhorst  (Gr.  Lex.,  voce  'Ei^)  has  endeavoured  to  show,  bat  nnsuccetsfully,  that  no 
change  ftx>m  Hebrew  to  Chaldee  ever  took  place. 
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in  Syria,  over  the  Jewish  nation,  uniting  with  the  former  influence 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  promoting  the  Aramaean  dialect, 
appears  to  have  destroyed  the  remains  of  proper  Hebrew,  as  a  living 
language,  and  to  have  universally  substituted,  in  its  stead,  the  Hebraeo- 
Aranifl&an,  as  it  was  spoken,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  .  .  .  From 
the  time  when  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  vernacular,  down  to  the  present 
day,  a  portion  of  this  dialect  has  been  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  has  always  been  the  subject  of  study  among  learned  Jews. 
Before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  there  were  flourishing  Jewish 
academies  at  Jerusalem;  especially  under  Hillel  and  Shammai. 
After  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  schools  were  set  up  in  various 
places,  but  particularly  they  flourished  at  Tiberias,  until  the  death  of 
B.  Judah,  sumamed  Hakkodesh  or  the  Holy^  the  author  of  the 
Mishna ;  about  A.  D.  230.  Some  of  his  pupils  set  up  other  schools 
in  Babylonia,  which  became  the  rivals  of  these.  The  Babylonish 
academies  flourished  until  near  the  tenth  century.  From  the  schools 
at  Tiberias  and  in  Babylonia  we  have  received  the  Targums,  the 
Talmud,  the  Masorah  (of  all  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the 
course  of  the  present  volume),  and  the  written  vowels  and  accents  of 
the  Hebrew  language."  ^  The  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the 
Babbins  has  a  close  aflSnity  with  the  later  Hebrew ;  especially  the 
first  and  earliest  part  of  it,  the  Mishna. 

in.  Antiquity  of  the  Hebiiew  Charactebs. 

The  present  Hebrew  characters,  or  letters,  are  twenty-two  in 
number,  and  of  a  square  form  ;  but  the  antiquity  of  these  letters  is  a 

grint  that  has  been  most  severely  contested  by  many  learned  men. 
rom  a  passage  in  Eusebius's  Chronicle  *,  and  another  in  Jerome  ',  it 
was  inferred  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  that  Ezra,  when  he  reformed  the 
Jewish  church,  transcribed  the  ancient  characters  of  the  Hebrews 
into  the  square  letters  of  the  ChaldaBans ;  and  that  this  was  done  for 
the  use  of  those  Jews,  who,  being  born  during  the  captivity,  knew 
no  other  alphabet  than  that  of  the  people  among  whom  they  had  been 
educated.  Consequently,  the  old  character,  which  we  call  the 
Samaritan,  fell  into  total  disuse.  This  opinion  Scaliger  supported 
by  passages  from  both  the  Talmuds,  as  well  as  from  rabbinical  writers, 
in  which  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  such  characters  were  adopted 
by  Ezra.  But  l^e  most  decisive  confirmation  of  this  point  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  coins,  which  were  struck  by  the  Macca- 
biean  princes.  The  characters  engraven  on  all  of  them  are  manifestly 
the  same  with  the  modem  Samaritan,  though  with  some  trifling 
variations  in  their  forms,  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of  time. 
These  coins,  whether  shekels  or  half  shekels,  have  all  of  them,  on  one 
tide,  the  golden  mannarpot  (mentioned  in  Exod.  xvi.  32,  33.) ;  and 
on  its  mouth,  or  over  the  top  of  it,  most  of  them  have  a  Samaritan 
Aleph,  some  an  Aleph  and  Shin,  or  other  letters,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion. The  Shekel  of  Israel,  in  Samaritan  characters.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  to  be  seen  Aaron's  rod  with  almonds,  and  in  the  same  letters 
this  inscription^  Jerusalem  the  holy.     Other  coins  are  extant  with 

*  Staart'i  Hcb.  Gram-  pp.  1 1,  12.  «  Sub  anno  4740.  ■  Praf.  in  1  Reg. 
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eomewliat  different  inscriptions,  but  the  same  characters  are  engraven 
on  them  alL^ 

The  opinion  originally  produced  by  Scaliger,  and  thus  decisively 
corroborated  by  coins,  has  been  adopted  by  Casaubon,  Vossius, 
Grotius,  Bishop  Walton,  Louis  Cappel,  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  otber 
eminent  biblical  critics  and  philologers,  and  is  now  generally  received : 
it  was,  however,  very  strenuously  though  unsuccessfully  opposed  by 
the  younger  Buxtorf,  who  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of 
passages  from  rabbinical  writers,  that  both  the  square  and  the  Sama- 
ritan characters  were  anciently  used ;  the  present  square  character 
being  that  in  whicb  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  the  copy  deposited  in 
the  ark,  were  written ;  and  the  other  characters  being  employed  in 
the  copies  of  the  law  which  were  made  for  private  and  common  use, 
and  in  civil  affairs  in  general ;  and  that,  after  the  captivity,  Ezra 
enjoined  the  former  to  be  used  by  the  Jews  on  all  occasions,  leaving 
the  latter  to  the  Samaritans  and  apostates.  Independently,  however, 
of  the  strong  evidence  against  BuxtorTs  hypothesis,  which  is  afforded 
by  the  ancient  Hebrew  coins,  when  we  consider  the  implacable  enmity 
that  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  it  likely  that  the 
one  copied  from  the  other,  or  that  the  former  preferred,  to  the  beau- 
tiful letters  used  by  their  ancestors,  the  rude  and  inelegant  characters 
of  their  most  detested  rivals  ?  And,  when  the  vast  difference  between 
the  Chaldee  (or  square)  and  the  Samaritan  letters,  with  respect  to 
convenience  and  beauty,  is  calmly  considered,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  never  could  have  been  used  at  the  same  time. 
After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  moment  whicb  of  these,  or  whether  either 
of  them,  were  the  onginal  characters,  since  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  change  of  the  words  has  arisen  from  the  manner  of  writing  them ; 
because  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateuchs  almost  always  agree, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages.  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  form  of  these  characters  has  varied  at  different  periods:  this  appears 
from  the  direct  testimony  of  Montfaucon  ^,  and  is  implied  in  Dr. 
Kennicott's  making  the  characters,  in  which  manuscripts  are  written, 
one  test  of  their  age.^  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Chaldee  or 
square  character  was  the  common  one :  as  in  Matt.  v.  18.  the  yod  is 
referred  to  as  the  smallest  letter  in  the  alphabet.  "  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  was  the  common  character,  when  the  Septuagint  version 
was  made ;  because  the  departures  from  the  Hebrew  text  in  that 
version,  so  far  as  they  have  respect  to  the  letters,  can  mostly  be 
accounted  for,  on  the  ground  that  the  square  character  was  then 
used,  and  that  the  final  letters  which  vary  from  the  medial  or  initial 
form  were  then  wanting."  * 

[The  results  of  modem  inquiry  may  be  briefly  noticed.  In  the 
old  Phoenician  character  (preserved  in  inscriptions  on  stones  and 
coins'),  we  find  the  western  branch  of  Shemitic  writing  used  in  sub- 

»  Walton,  Proleg.  iii.  §§  29—37.  pp.  103—125.;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  225— 241. | 
Bauer,  Oitica  Sacra,  pp.  Ill — 127. 
«  Hexapla  Origenis,  Prad.  capw  iL  torn.  i.  pp.  22.  et  seq, 

•  Diuscrtation  on  the  Hebrew  Text.  vol.  I  pp.  308—314. 

*  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  16. 
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stantial  identity  by  the  PhoBnicians,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Samaritans. 
This  is  very  similar  to  that  which  we  see  upon  the  Maccabsean  coins. 
To  imagine  that  it  was  altered  suddenly  is  to  contradict  universal 
experience ;  for  characters,  like  languages  themselves,  are  modified  by 
degrees.  Two  principles  may  be  supposed  to  operate;  the  one 
aiming  at  facility  and  swiftness  in  writing,  the  other,  at  beauty 
and  r^ularity  of  form.  We  may  see  the  progress  of  modification  in 
the  inscriptions  on  the  stone  of  Carpentras,  and  on  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra. So  that,  while  the  Samaritans  preserved  the  characters  in 
which  they  received  the  Pentateuch,  a  series  of  changes  contributed 
to  form  tie  present  Hebrew  letters  from  those  which  were  more 
ancient  It  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  these  changes  had  a  Baby- 
lonian or  Syrian  origin :  the  probability  seems  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  time,  also,  when  the  later  characters  came  into  customary  use  is 
uncertain.  Some,  from  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of 
Bar-Cochab  are  similar  to  those  on  the  Maccabaean  coins,  insist  that 
the  square  Hebrew  letters  were  not  used  tiU  after  Christ  But  our 
Lord's  expression.  Matt  v.  18.,  is  in  opposition  to  this  view.  And 
many  examples  of  ancient  and  modem  date  prove  that  an  older 
character  than  that  in  common  use  is  frequently  adopted  on  money. 
If  it  could  be  certainly  shown,  as  Stuart,  above  cited,  believes,  that 
variations  in  the  Septuagint  translation  arose  from  the  interchange 
of  letters^  nearly  alike  m  the  square  character,  such  fact  would 
have  great  influence  on  the  question;  but  the  evidence  for  and 
J^inst  this  seems  almost  equally  balanced.  It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
cluded that  the  commencement  of  the  change  was  not  earlier  than 
the  second  century  before  Christ,  and  that  it  gradually  progressed 
till  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ^] 

IV.  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Vowel-Points. 

But,  however  interesting  these  inquiries  may  be  in  a  philological 
point  of  view,  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  be  satisfied  concerning 
the  much  litigated  question  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
points ;  because,  unless  the  student  has  determined  for  himself,  after 
a  mature  investigation,  he  cannot  with  confidence  apply  to  the  study 
of  this  sacred  language.  Three  opinions  have  been  offered  by  learned 
men  on  this  subject  By  some,  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowel- 
points  is  msdntained  to  be  coev^  with  the  Hebrew  language  itself: 
while  others  assert  them  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Ezra  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  he  compiled  the  canon,  transcribed  the 
books  into  the  present  Chaldee  characters,  and  restored  the  purity  of 
the  Hebrew  text  A  third  hypothesis  is  that  they  were  invented, 
about  five  hundred  years  after  Christ,  by  the  doctors  of  the  school  of 
Tiberias,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  and  establishing  the  genuine 
pronunciation,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  were  leammg  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  This  opinion,  first  announced  by  Babbi  Elias 
Levita  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  adopted 
by  Cappel,  Calvm,  Luther,  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  Masclef,  Erpenius, 

•  For  ftUler  diflcossioD,  see  Davidson,  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism,  toI.  i.  chap.  iii. ; 
HaTernick,  Introdaction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §§  47—50.  pp.  246.,  &c. ;  or,  Einleitung 
(by  Keil),  L  i.  §§  47—50.  pp.  289.,  &c.;  KeU,  Emleitung,  §  167.,  pp.  569.,  &c 
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Houbigant,  L*Advocat,  Bbhops  Walton,  Hare,  and  Lowth,  Dr. 
Kennicott,  Dr.  Geddes,  and  other  eminent  critics,  British  and  foreign, 
and  is  now  generally  received,  although  some  few  writers  of  respect- 
ability contmue  strenuously  to  advocate  their  antiquity.  The  Ar- 
canum Punctationis  Revelatum  of  Cappel  was  opposed  by  Buxtorf  in 
a  treatise  De  Punctorum  Vocalium  Antiquitate,  by  whom  the  contro- 
versy was  almost  exhausted.  We  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence  on 
this  topic. 

That  the  vowel-points  are  of  modem  date,  and  of  human  invention^ 
the  anti-punctists  argue  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

1.  ^'  The  kindred  Shemitic  languages  anciently  had  no  written  vowels. 
The  most  ancient  Estrangelo  and  Kufic  characters,  that  is,  the  ancient 
characters  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  were  destitute  of  vowels.  The  Pal- 
m3rrene  inscriptions,  and  nearly  all  the  Phoenician  ones,  are  destitute  of 
them.  Some  of  the  Maltese  inscriptions,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  Phoe- 
nician have  marks,  which  probably  were  intended  as  vowels.  The  Koran 
was  confessedly  destitute  of  them,  at  first.  The  punctuation  of  it  occasioned 
great  dispute  among  Mohammedans.  In  some  of  the  older  Syriac  writings 
is  found  a  single  point,  which,  by  being  placed  in  different  positions  in 
regard  to  word^  served  as  a  diacritical  sign.  The  present  vowel-system  of 
the  Syrians  was  introduced  so  late  as  the  time  of  Tlieophilus  and  Jacob  of 
Edessa  (Cent.  viii.).  The  Arabic  vowels  were  adopted,  soon  after  the 
Koran  was  written ;  but  their  other  diacritical  marks  did  not  come  into 
use,  until  they  were  introduced  by  Ibn  Mokla  (about  a.d.  900),  together 
with  the  Nishi  character,  now  in  common  use."  ^ 

2.  The  Samaritan  letters,  which  (we  have  already  seen)  were  the  same 
with  the  Hebrew  characters  before  the  captivity,  have  no  points  ;  nor  are 
there  any  vestiges  whatever  of  vowel-points  to  be  traced  either  on  the 
Maccabsean  shekels,  or  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  words  have 
always  been  read  by  the  aid  of  the  four  letters  Aleph,  He,  Van,  and  Jod, 
which  are  called  matres  lectionis,  or  "  mothers  of  reading." 

8.  The  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  used  in  the  Jewish  synagogues 
to  the  present  time,  and  are  accounted  particularly  sacred,  are  constantly 
written  without  points,  or  any  distinctions  of  verses  whatever ;  a  practice 
that  could  never  have  been  introduced,  nor  would  it  have  been  so  religiously 
followed,  if  vowel-points  had  been  coeval  with  the  language,  or  of  divine 
authority.  To  this  fact  we  may  add  that,  in  many  of  the  oldest  and  best 
manuscripts,  collated  and  examined  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  either  there  are  no 
points  at  all,  or  they  are  evidently  a  late  addition ;  and  that  all  the  ancient 
various  readings,  marked  by  the  Jews,  regard  only  the  letters :  not  one  of 
them  relates  to  the  vowel-points,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  these 
had  been  in  use. 

4.  Rabbi  Elias  Levita  ascribes  the  invention  of  vowel-points  to  the  doctors 
of  Tiberias,  and  has  confirmed  the  fact  by  the  authority  of  the  most  learned 
rabbins. 

5.  The  ancient  Cabbalists^  draw  all  their  mysteries  from  the  letters; 

' '  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  19. 

'  The  Cabbalists  were  a  set  of  rabbinical  doctors  among  the  Jews,  who  derived  their 
name  from  their  studying  the  Cabbala,  a  mysterions  kind  of  science,  comprising  mystical 
interpretations  of  Scripture,  and  metaphysical  speculations  concerning  the  Deity  and  other 
beings,  which  are  found  in  Jewish  writings,  and  are  said  to  have  been  handed  down  by  a 
secret  tradition  from  the  earliest  ages.  By  considering  the  numeral  powers  of  the  letters 
of  the  sacred  text,  and  changing  and  transposing  them  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
mies  of  their  art,  the  Cabbalists  extracted  senses  firom  the  sacred  oracles,  very  different 
from  those  whi>h  the  expressions  seemed  naturally  to  import,  or  which  were  even  intended 
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bnt  none  from  the  Yowel-points ;  which  they  could  not  have  neglected  if 
thej  had  been  acquainted  with  thenoi.  And  hence  it  is  concluded  that 
the  points  were  not  in  existence  when  the  Cabbalistic  interpretations  were 
made. 

6.  Although  the  Talmud  contains  the  determinations  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
coDceming  many  passages  of  the  law,  it  is  evident  that  the  points  were  not 
affixed  to  the  text  when  the  Talmud  was  composed;  because  there  are 
seyeral  disputes  concerning  the  sense  of  passages  of  the  law,  which  could 
not  have  been  controverted  if  the  points  had  then  been  in  existence. 
Besides,  the  vowel-points  are  never  mentioned,  though  the  fairest  op- 
portunity for  noticing  them  offered  itself,  if  they  had  really  then  been 
in  use.  The  compilation  of  the  Talmud  was  not  finished  until  the  iixth 
century.^ 

7.  The  ancient  various  readings,  called  Keri  and  Khethib  (which  were 
collected  a  short  time  before  the  completion  of  the  Talmud),  relate  entirely 
to  consonants  and  not  to  vowel-points ;  yet,  if  these  had  existed  in  manu- 
script at  the  time  the  Keri  and  Khethib  were  collected,  it  is  obvious  that 
some  reference  would  directly  or  indirectly  have  been  nuide  to  them.  The 
silence,  therefore,  of  the  collectors  of  these  various  readings  is  a  clear  proof 
of  the  non-existence  of  vowel-points  in  their  time. 

8.  The  ancient  versions  —  for  instance,  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of 
Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  and  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion,  but  especially  the  Septuagint  version — all  read  the  text,  in 
many  passages,  in  senses  different  from  that  which  the  points  determine 
them  to  mean.  Whence  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  points  had  then  been 
known,  pointed  manuscripts  would  have  been  followed  as  the  most  correct ; 
but,  as  the  authors  of  those  versions  did  not  use  them,  it  is  a  plain  proof 
that  the  points  were  not  then  in  being. 

9.  The  ancient  Jewish  writers  themselves  are  totally  silent  concerning 
the  vowel-points ;  which  surely  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  them.  Much  stress  indeed  has  been  laid  upon  the 
books  2^har  and  Bahir;  but  these  have  been  proved  not  to  have  been 
known  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  Even  Buxtorf 
himself  admits  that  the  book  Zohar  could  not  have  been  written  till  after 
the  tenth  century ;  and  the  rabbis  Gedaliah  and  Zachet  confess  that  it  was 
not  mentioned  before  the  year  1290,  and  that  it  presents  internal  evidence 
that  it  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  is  pretended.  It  is  no  uncommon 
practice  of  the  Jews  to  publish  books  of  recent  date  under  the  names  of 
old  writers  in  order  to  render  their  authority  respectable,  and  even  to  alter 
and  interpolate  ancient  writers  in  order  to  subserve  their  own  views. 

10.  Equally  silent  are  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  Origen 
and  Jerome.  In  some  fragments,  still  extant,  of  Origen's  vast  biblical  work, 
intitled  the  Hexapla  (of  which  some  account  is  given  in  a  subsequent  page), 
we  have  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Hebrew  was  pronounced  in 
the  third  century ;  and  which,  it  appears,  was  widely  different  from  that 
which  results  from  adopting  the  Masoretic  reading.  Jerome  also,  in  various 
parts  of  his  works,  where  he  notices  the  different  pronunciations  of  Hebrew 
words,  treats  only  of  the  letters,  and  nowhere  mentions  the  points  ;  which 
he  surely  would  have  done,  had  they  been  found  in  the  copies  consulted 
b^him. 

bj  their  inraired  amhors.  Some  learned  men  haye  imagined  that  the  Cabbalists  arose 
■OOD  after  the  time  of  Ezra  ;  but  the  tmth  is,  that  no  Cabbalistic  writings  are  extant  bat 
what  are  posterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple.  For  an  entertaining  account 
of  tlie  Cabbala,  and  of  the  Cabbalistical  philosophy,  see  Mr.  Allen*s  Modem  Judaism, 
K>.  65—94^  or  Dr.  Enfield's  History  of  niilosophy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199—221. 
'  An  aocoant  of  the  Talmud  will  be  hereafter  given. 
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11.  The  letters  K,  T\y  \  \  upon  the  plan  of  the  Masoretes,  are  termed 
quiesceniy  because,  according  to  them,  they  have  no  sound.  At  other  times, 
these  same  letters  indicate  a  variety  of  sounds,  as  the  fancy  of  these  critics 
has  been  pleased  to  distinguish  them  by  points. 

12.  Lastly,  as  the^r^^  vestiges  of  the  points  that  can  be  traced  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Babbi  Ben  Asher,  president  of  the  western  school, 
and  of  Kabbi  Ben  Naphtali,  chief  of  the  eastern  school,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  are  justified  in  assigning  that 
as  the  epoch  when  the  system  of  vowel-points  was  established.^ 

[The  reasons  that  have  been  here  alleged  are  sufScient  to  prove 
the  absence  originally  of  vowel-signs,  but  they  do  not  touch  the 
vowel-pronunciation  of  the  language.  In  Hebrew  and  other  cognate 
dialects  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  word  was  conveyed  by  its  con- 
sonants, and  its  modifications  indicated  by  the  vowels ;  so  that  one  to 
whom  the  tongue  was  vernacular  would  have  litde  difiSculty  in 
supplying  the  proper  vowels  to  a  word.  The  vocalization  was  at 
first  no  doubt  very  simple,  the  ground-vowel  being  a.  And  for  this 
and  the  other  sounds  of  t  and  w,  K,  %  and  1  were  employed,  n,  as 
nearly  akin  to  K,  being  in  less  frequent  use.  Thus  too  the  other 
vowel  sounds  of  e  and  o,  as  well  as  diphthongs,  were  represented. 
And,  though  the  writing  was  not  developed  equally  with  the  speak- 
ing of  the  language,  yet  that  there  was  a  development  is  proved  by 
the  scriptio  plena  of  later  contrasted  with  the  scriptio  defectiva  of 
earlier  times.  Thus  l^n,  and  Knip,  &c.,  appear  for  in,  Bnp,  &c. 
This  mode  of  expressing  vowels  is  seen  also  in  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, on  the  Jewish  coins  of  the  Maccabsean  age,  and  in  the  later 
Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  productions.*  When  Hebrew  ceased  to  be 
a  living  language,  it  was  of  course  most  difficult  to  retain  the  pro- 
nunciation without  expressed  vowels.  Hence  external  signs,  points 
and  strokes,  were  introduced,  not  to  form  a  new  mode  of  reading, 
but  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  that  which  was  then  in  use.  And 
it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that,  before  the  introduction  of  these,  in 
the  time,  for  instance,  of  Jerome  and  the  Talmud,  there  was  a  definite 
vowel-pronunciation  though  with  an  absence  of  vowel-signs.  The 
signs  were  introduced  by  degrees.  Such  a  complex  system  as  we 
now  find  must  have  been  of  slow  growth.  And  we  shall  probably 
not  greatly  err,  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  developed  between  the 
sixth  and  tenth  centuries ;  the  revisions  of  the  text  by  Ben  Asher  and 
Ben  Naphtali  clearly  pre-supposing  that  the  vocalization  had  for 
some  time  existed.  The  Arabians  and  Syrians  proceeded  in  the 
same  way ;  but  the  former  were  contented  with  three  vowel-signs, 
while  the  latter  adopted  five.     These   nations  certainly  had  their 

>  Walton,  Proleg.  iu.  §§  3S— 56.  pp.  125—170. ;  CarpzoT,  Crit.  Sacr.  Vet  Test,  pars  I 
cap.  T.  sect-viL  pp.  242— 275.;  Bauer,  Crit  Sacr.  Tract  L  §§  13—16.  pp.  128—155. 
Bishop  Marsh,  Lectures,  part  ii.  Lect.  xiL  pp.  136 — 140.,  has  enumerated  the  principal 
treatises  for  and  against  the  Towel-points. 

■  Dr.  Wall,  in  his  elaborate  work  lately  published.  Proofs  of  the  Interpolation  of  the 
Vowel  Letters  in  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  1857,  maintains  that  the  matres  lectionis 
were  introduced  by  the  Jews  from  enmity  to  Christianity,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century.  He  thinks  that  the  Samnritnns  imitated  the  Jews  herein,  and  did  the 
same  with  their  Pentateuch,  but  that  they  did  not  make  their  system  agree  with  that  uf 
the  Jews ;  hence  the  difference  between  the  two  Pentateuchs  in  their  vowcl-Ietters.  lu- 
troduction,  pp.  v.,  &c. 
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Tucallzation  In  the  seventh  century;  and  the  Jews  were  probably 
influenced  by  contact  with  them.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
influence  flowed  from  the  one  or  the  other,  nor,  as  the  Arabian  and 
Syrian  systems  had  the  same  source,  is  it  important  to  decide.  That 
the  vowd-signs  we  have  were  developed  in  Palestine  by  the  gram- 
marians of  the  school  of  Tiberias  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  yet  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  elsewhere  a  different  system  employed.  A 
MS.  at  Odessa,  examined  by  Pinner,  and  marked  B  3.  exhibits  vowels 
varying  in  shape  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and 
uniformly  placed  above  the  consonants.  This  system  perhaps  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Jews  in  Babylon.  On  the  whole,  though  a  very 
high  antiquity  cannot  be  allowed  to  the  written  points,  yet  the  value 
of  the  Masoretic  system  must  not  be  set  aside.'  It  represents  a 
tradition,  it  is  true,  but  a  tradition  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
character.^] 

y.  Hebrew  Accents. 

Besides  the  vowel-points,  the  antiquity  of  which  has  been  considered 
m  the  preceding  pages,  we  meet  in  pointed  Hebrew  Bibles  with  other 
marks  or  signs  termed  accents ;  the  system  of  which  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  present  state  of  the  vowel- points,  inasmuch  as  these 
points  are  of%en  changed  in  consequence  of  the  accents.  The  latter 
therefore  must  have  originated  contemporaneously  with  the  written 
vowels,  at  least  with  the  completion  of  the  vowel-system.  Respecting 
the  design  of  the  accents  there  has  been  great  dispute  among  Hebrew 
grammarians.  Professor  Stuart,  who  has  discussed  this  suj^ect  most 
copiously  in  his  valuable  Hebrew  Grammar,  is  of  opinion  that  they 
were  originally  designed,  not  to  mark  the  tone-syllable  of  a  word  or 
the  interpunction,  but  to  regulate  the  cantillation  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  b  well  known  that  the  Jews,  from  time  inunemorial  in  the  public 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  have  cantiilated  them,  that  is,  read  in  a  kind 
of  half  singing  or  recitative  way.  In  this  manner  most  probably  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  when  he  was 
overheard  and  interrogated  by  Philip  (Acts  viiL  30.).  "  In  this 
manner  also  Mussulmans  read  the  Koran;  and  the  people  of  the  East, 
generally,  deliver  public  discourses  in  this  way.  The  mode  of  can- 
filiating  Hebrew  in  different  countries  is  at  present  various,  but  guided 
in  all  by  the  accents ;  that  is,  the  accents  are  used  as  musical  notes, 
though  various  powers  are  assigned  to  them.'"  The  mode  of  reading 
Hebrew  with  accents  will  be  &und  treated  at  less  or  greater  length 
in  most  of  the  Hebrew  Grammars  with  points. 

'  Mr.  Beeston,  in  his  Interpretation  attempted  of  the  Phoenician  Verses,  &c.  (p.  14.) 
finds  proof  that  the  TOwel-points  as  now  used  represent  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew. 

*  See  Daridson,  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  i.  chap.  iv. ;  Havemick,  Einleitung, 
1 1  f§  51—56.,  pp.  301.,  &c ;  Keil,  Einleitung,  §§  16S,  169.  pp.  573.,  &c 

*  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  22,  23.  68.  In  pp^  64 — 66.,  and  Appendix  [Ei] 
pp.  944 — 356.,  Mr.  Stnart  has  treated  at  large  on  the  number,  names,  mode  of  writing, 
prose  and  poe^  consecution,  original  design,  and  importance  of  the  Uebrew  accents. 
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SECTION  IL 

OH  THB  OOOHA^B  OB  KINDRED  LAKOUAOBS. 

L  The  AranuBaUy  with  its  two  dialects;  1.  TheChaldee;  2.  The  Syriae.-^ 
IL  The  Arctic,  with  its  derivative,  the  Ethiopic.  — ITT.  Use  and  importance 
of  the  Cognate  Languages  to  Sacred  Criticism. 

The  Cognate  or  Kindred  Languages  are  those  which  are  allied  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  being  sister-dialects  of  the  Shemitic  trunk  language,  all  of 
which  preserve  nearly  the  same  structure  and  analogy.  The  principal 
cognate  languages  are  the  Aramaean,  and  the  Arabic,  with  their  respec- 
tive dialects  or  derivatives. 

I.  The  Aramjean  Language  (which  in  the  authorized  English 
version  of  2  Kings  xviii.  26.,  and  Dan.  ii.  4.,  is  rendered  the  Syrian 
or  Syriac)  derives  its  name  from  the  very  extensive  region  of  Aram, 
in  which  it  was  anciently  vernacular.  As  that  region  extended  from 
the  Mediterranean  sea  through  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  beyond  the 
river  Tigris,  the  language  there  spoken  necessarily  diverged  into 
various  dialects ;  the  two  principal  of  which  are  the  Chaldee  and  the 
Syriaci 

1.  The  Chaldee,  sometimes  called  by  way  of  distinction  the  JEast- 
Aramcean  dialect,  was  formerly  spoken  in  the  province  of  Babylonia, 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
which  cultivated  this  language  as  a  distinct  dialect,  and  communicated 
it  to  the  Jews  during  the  Babylonian  captivity.  By  means  of  the  Jews 
it  was  transplanted  into  Palestine,  where  it  gradually  became  the  ver- 
nacular tongue ;  though  it  did  not  completely  displace  the  old  Hebrew 
until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Although  the  Aramaean,  as  spoken 
by  Jews,  partook  somewhat  of  the  Hebrew  character,  no  entire  or 
very  important  corruption  of  it  took  place ;  and  to  this  circumstance 
alone  the  Babylonians  are  indebted  for  the  survival,  or  at  least  the 
partial  preservation,  of  their  language,  which,  even  in  the  mother- 
country,  has,  since  the  spread  of  Mohammedism,  been  totally  extinct. 

The  principal  remains  of  the  Chaldee  dialect  now  extant  will  be 
found  — 

(1.)  In  the  Canonical  Books,  Ezra  iv.  8  to  vi.  18.  and  vii.  12 — 26. 
Jer.  X.  1 1.,  and  Dan.  ii.  4.  to  the  end  of  chapter  vii. ;  and 

(2^  In  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  which  an  account  will  be  hereafter  given.* 

2.  The  Syriac  or  West-Aramcean  was  spoken  both  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia ;  and,  after  the  captivity,  it  became  vernacular  in  Gralilee. 
Hence,  though  several  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
expressed  themselves  in  Greek,  their  ideas  were  Syriac;  and  they  con- 
sequently used  many  Syriac  idioms,  and  a  few  Syriac  words."     The 

'  Jahn,  Elementa  Aramaicie  Lingns,  p.  2. ;  Walton's  Proleg.  xil  §§  2,  3.  pp.  559—^ 
562.  (edit.  Dathii) ;  Biggs'  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language,  pp.  9 — 12.  (Boston,  Mass. 
1832.).  To  his  excellent  Chaldee  Grammar  Mr.  K.  nas  appended  a  Chrestomathy, 
containing  the  biblical  Chaldee  passages,  and  select  portions  of  the  Targums  with  yerj 
useful  notes  and  a  Tocabulary,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  dialect  to  the  biblical 
student 

'  Masclef,  Gramm.  Hebr.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14. ;  Wotton*s  Misna,  vol.  i.  prssf.  p.  xviii. 
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chief  difference  between  the  Sjriac  and  Cbaldee  consists  in  die  vowel- 
paints  or  mode  of  pronunciation ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  forms  of 
their  respectiye  letters  are  very  dlBsimilar,  yet  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  dialects  is  so  close  that,  if  the  Chaldee  be  written  in 
Sjrimc  characters  without  points,  it  becomes  Syriac,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  inflection  in  the  formation  of  the  verbs.^  The  earliest 
dociunent  still  extant  in  the  Syriac  dialect  is  the  Peshito  or  old  Syriac 
Tersion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  of  which  an  account  wUl  be 
hereafter  given.  The  great  assistance,  which  a  knowledge  of  this 
dialect  affords  to  the  critical  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
is  illustrated  at  considerable  lengtii  by  the  elder  Michaelis,  in  a  philo- 
logical dissertation,  originally  published  in  1756,  and  reprinted  in  the 
first  volume  of  MM.  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  *^  Sylloge  Commentationum 
Tbeologicarum."  ' 

[Some  scholars  have  denied  that  there  was  any  real  distinction 
between  the  so-called  Elast  and  West- Aramaean  dialects.  Thus  De 
Wette  would  consider  the  Chaldee  as  merely  a  branch  of  the  single 
Aranuean  tongue  debased  by  admixture  with  the  Hebrew.'  It  may 
be  conceded  that  there  is  no  proof  that  two  dialects,  Chaldee  and 
Syriac,  existed  in  anything  like  strong  contrast ;  still  there  would  seem 
to  be  variations,  lexical  and  grammatical,  enough  to  show  that  a  pecu- 
liar language,  the  East-Aramsan,  was  in  use  in  Babylon.^  The 
Syriac,  which  has  also  been  term^  a  New-Aramsean,  has  been  de- 
veloped among  the  Syrian  churches  in  Nisibis  and  Edessa,  and  is 
to  this  day  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  those  Syrian  Christians  who 
are  comprehended  under  the  divisions  of  Jacobites,  Maronites,  and 
Papal  Syrians.  The  Nestorians,  and  Chaldeans,  or  Papal  Nestorians, 
use  Chaldee  in  its  purer  form  in  their  liturgies  and  theological  litera- 
ture.    A  vulgar  dialect  of  Chaldee  is  spoken  by  the  Nestorians. 

The  Samaritan  language,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  a  mixture  of 
Hebrew  and  Aramasan,  exists  only  in  the  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  in  some  ecclesiastical  poems  published  from  the  British 
Musemn  by  Gesenius  in  1824.^  The  Zabian  is  a  corrupt  New- 
Aramaean  £alect.] 

n.  Though  more  remotely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  than  either  of  the 
preceding  dialects,  the  Ababig  Language  possesses  su£Scient  analogy 
to  explam  and  illustrate  the  former,  and  is  not,  perhi^,  inferior  in 
importance  to  the  Chaldee  or  the  Syriac;  particularly  as  it  is  a  living, 
language,  in.  which  almost  every  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  has 
received  the  minutest  investigation  frcnn  native  writers  and  lexico- 
gn4>hers.  The  Arabic  language  has  many  roots  in  common  with  the 
Hebrew  tongue :  there  are  roots,  too,  yet  existing  in  Arabic,  of  which 
only  the  derivatives  are  to  be  ibund  in  the  Hebrew  writings  that  are 

*  Walton,  Froleg.  ziiL  §§  2,  3,  4,  5.  pp.  594—603. 

*  D.  Chriskiaiii  BeaedicU  Michaelis  DiaserUHo  Hiilologica,  qa&  Lamina  Syriaca  pro 
iUittCrando  Ebcaiano  Sacro  ezhibentnr  (Halae,  1756),  in  Pott*8  and  Buperti'a  Sylloge, 
tom.  i  pp.  170—244.  The  editors  hare  inserted  in  the  notes  some  additional  obsenrations 
from  Michadi8*8  own  oopj. 

*  EinleJtnng  in  die  Bibel  A.  nnd  N.  Test.,  £^er  llieil,  §  82.  pp.  49,  50. 

*  See  Hifemick,  Einleitunj,  i.  i.  §§  19.,  &c.  pp.  104.,  &c;  KeU,  Einlcitnng,  §  11. 

'  See  De  Wette,  Einleitong,  as  above. 
TOL.  II.  C 
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extant.  The  learned  Jews,  who  flourished  in  Spun  from  the  tenth  to 
the  twelfth  century  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  were  the  first 
who  applied  Arabic  to  the  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  and 
subsequent  Christian  writers,  as  Bochart,  the  elder  Schultens,  Olaus 
Celsius,  and  others,  have  diligently  and  successfully  used  the  Arabian 
historians,  geographers,  and  authors  on  natural  hbtory^  in  the  ex* 
planation  of  the  Bible.* 

[The  Arabic  is  the  richest  and  most  fully  developed  of  all  the 
Shemitic  languages.  Originally  confined  within  the  limits  of  Arabia, 
it  has  with  me  success  of  Mohammedanism  extended  itself  largely 
through  Asia  and  Africa.  There  were  doubtless  many  dialects  of  it. 
Of  these  the  Himyaric  in  Yemen  was  distinct  from  that  of  central 
Arabia.  It  was  simpler  and  more  nearly  allied  to  Hebrew.  From 
it  sprung  the  Ethiopic  tongue ;  in  which  a  yersion  of  the  Scripture, 
and  some  ecclesiastical  writings,  exist.  This  was  vernacular  in  Abys- 
sinia, till  it  was  supplanted  in  the  13th  century  by  Amharic,  still  the 
language  of  the  country.  The  Koreishite  dialect  was  that  of  Mecca, 
and  prevailed  through  north-western  Arabia,  till  it  became  emphati- 
cally the  Arabic  language.^  All  Arabic  literature  is  found  in  it. 
It  nourished  till  the  14th  or  Idth  century,  when  it  degenerated  into 
the  yet-spoken  vulgar  Arabic,  which  is  more  simple,  and  therefore 
nearer  to  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaean,  but  corrupted  with  many 
foreign  and  especially  Turkish  words.'] 

The  Ethiopic  Language,  which  is  immediately  derived  from  the 
Arabic,  has  been  applied  with  great  advantage  to  the  illustration  of 
the  Scriptures  by  Bochart,  De  Dieu,  Hottinger,  and  Ludolph  (to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  Ethiopic  Grammar  and  LexiconV;  and 
Pfeiffer  has  explained  a  few  passages  in  die  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Persian  language.^ 

III.  The  Cognate  or  Kindred  LaTwuages  are  of  considerable  use  in 
sacred  criticism.  Besides  the  help  they  furnish  for  interpretation,  to 
be  hereafter  noticed,  they  may  lead  us  to  discover  the  occasions  of 
such  false  readings  as  transcribers  unskilled  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
accustomed  to  some  of  the  other  dialects,  have  made  by  writi^  words 
in  the  form  of  that  dialect  instead  of  the  Hebrew  K>rm.  ^^irther, 
the  knowledge  of  these  languages  will  frequently  serve  to  prevent 
ill-grounded  conjectures  that  a  passage  is  corrupted,  by  showing  that 
,  the  common  reading  is  susceptible  of  the  very  sense  which  such 
passwe  requires;  and,  when  different  readings  are  found  in  copies  of 
the  Bible,  these  languages  may  sometimes  assist  us  in  determining 
which  of  them  ought  to  be  preierred.* 

>  Bauer,  Henn.  Sacr.  pp.  82,  83,  106, 107.  i  Walton,  Prole^.  xiy.  §§  2—7. 14.  pp.  635— ^ 
643,  649. ;  Bishop  Mann,  Dmnitj  Lectures,  part  iii.  leot  xiv.  p.  28. 

s 

'  So  it  is  especiaUj  called  in  the  Koran  :  ^--m«  i^>ft  lo^   ^^j   ^^^*  *•• 

'  Eeil,  Einleitiing,  §  12.  pp.  22.,  &c 

«  Baner,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  107.;  Walton,  Proleg.  xv.  §§  6—8.  pp.  674 — 678. 
■  Dabia  Yexata,  cent.  ir.  na  66.    Op.  torn.  L  pp.  420—422.  and  Henn.  Sacr%  e.  ri 
§  9.  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  648.;  Walton,  Proleg.  xyi.  §  6.  pp.  691,  692. 
,     '  Gerard,  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  part  i.  chap,  iii  §  3.  p.  68. 
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CHAP.  IL 

maiQhJL  HISTOBT  OF  THB  TEXT  OF  THB  HOLT  80BIPTUBE8. 
SECTION  L 

KI8TORT  ASD  OOKDITION  OF  THB  TBZT  OF  THB  OLD  TBSTAMBirT. 

L  Fmm  the  writing  of  the  Boohs  of  the  Old  Testament^  until  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  1.  History  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  2.  Ancient  History  of  the  re^ 
maimng  boc^  of  the  Old  Testament. — II.  From  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  age  of  the  Masoretes ;  1.  History  of  the  text  in  the  first  century  ; 
2.  From  the  second  to  the  fifth  century  ;  3.  Particularly  in  the  time  ofJc" 
rome. — IIL  From  the  age  of  the  Masoretes  to  the  invetUion  of  the  art  of 
Printing;  1 .  Origin  of  the  Masorah,—its  ob;ectandcritical  value;  2.  Oriental 
and  Occidenttd  Readings;  8.  Recensions  ^  Aaron  Ben  Asher  and  Jacob 
Ben  Naphtali  ;  4.  Staruiard  copies  of  the  Uebrew  Scriptures  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries, — IV.  From  the  invention  of  the  art  of  Printing 
to  our  own  time. 

The  Critical  Histoky  of  the  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  divided  into  various  periods.  Dr.  Kennicott  has  specified  six; 
Baaer  divides  it  into  two  principal  epochs,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  two  periods ;  Jahn  has  five  periods ;  and  Muntinghe,  whose 
arrangement  is  here  adopted,  has  disposed  it  mtofour  periods ;  viz. 
1.  From  the  writing  of  the  Hebrew  books  until  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  2.  From  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masoretes ; 
3.  From  the  age  of  the  Masoretes  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing :  and,  4.  From  the  invention  of  printing  to  our  own  time. 
L  Histoky  op  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  writing  op 

THE  BOOKS   OP  T^E  OlD   TESTAMENT  UNTIL  THB  TIME  OP  JeSUS 

Christ. 

1.  We  conmienee  with  the  Pentateuch ;  concerning  the  earliest 
iustory  of  which  we  have  more  minute  information  than  we  have  of 
the  odier  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Previously  to  the  building 
of  Solomon's  temple,  the  Pentateuch  was  deposited  by^  the  side  ^ 
fte  arh  of  the  covenant  (Deut.  xxxi.  24 — 26.),  to  be  consulted  by  the 
Israelites ;  and,  after  the  erection  of  that  sacred  edifice,  it  was  de- 
posited in  the  treasury,  together  with  all  the  succeeding  productions 
of  the  inspired  writers.  On  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  autographs  of  the  sacred  books  are 
mppoeed  to  have  perished ;  but  some  learned  men  have  conjectured 
4at  they  were  preserved,  because  it  does  not  appear  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar evinced  any  particular  enmity  against  the  Jewish  religion ; 
uid,inthe  account  of  the  sacred  things  carried  to  Babylon  (2  Kings 
XXV.  2  Chron.  xxxvL  Jer.  lii.),  no  mention  is  made  of  the  sacred 

'  So  it  ahoald  be  rendered  ;  not,  in  thu  side  of  the  ark.    See  Dr.  Kennicott,  "Diss.  ii. 
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books.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  copies  of  these 
autographs  were  carried  to  Babylon ;  for  we  find  the  prophet  Daniel 
quoting  the  law  (Dan.  ix.  11,  13.),  and  also  expressly  mentioning 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (ix.  2.),  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if 
he  had  never  seen  them.  We  are  fiirther  informed  that,  on  the 
finishing  of  the  temple  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  the  Jewish 
worship  was  fully  re-established  accordmg  as  it  is  written  in  Uie  book 
of  Moses  (Ezra  vi.  18.) ;  which  would  have  been  impracticable,  if 
tiie  Jews  had  not  had  copies  of  the  law  then  among  them.  But 
what  still  more  clearly  proves  that  they  must  have  had  transcripts  of 
their  sacred  writings  during,  as  well  as  subsequent  to,  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  is  the  fact  that,  when  the  people  requested  Ezra  to  pro- 
duce the  law  of  Moses  (Nehem.  viii.  1.),  they  did  not  entreat  him  to 
get  it  dictated  anew  to  them ;  but  that  he  would  bring  forth  the  hook 
of  the  law  of  MoseSy  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  IsraeL 
Further,  long  before  the  time  of  Jesus  Chrbt,  another  edition  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans^  which  has  been 
preserved  to  our  time ;  and,  though  it  differs  in  some  instances  from 
the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  accurately 
agrees  with  the  Jewish  copies.*  And,  in  the  year  286  or  285  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  into  the  Greek 
language' ;  and  this  version,  whatever  errors  may  now  be  detected 
in  it,  was  so  executed  as  to  show  that  the  text,  from  which  it  was 
made,  agreed  substantially  with  the  text  which  we  now  have. 

2.  "With  regard  to  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible. — About  fifty  years 
after  the  re-building  of  the  temple,  and  the  consequent  re-establishment 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  settled;  but  by  whom  this  great  work  was 
accomplished  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  considerable  difierence 
of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  contended  that  it  could  not  have 
been  done  by  Ezra  himself;  because,  though  he  has  related  his 
zealous  efforts  in  restoring  the  law  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  yet  on 
the  settlement  of  the  canon  he  is  totally  silent ;  and  the  silence  of 
Nehemiah,  who  has  recorded  the  pious  labours  of  Ezra,  as  well  as 
the  silence  of  Josephus,  who  is  di£^e  in  his  encomiums  on  him,  has 
further  been  urged  as  a  presumptive  argument  that  he  could  not 
have  collected  the  Jewish  writings.  But  to  these  hypothetical 
reasonings  we  may  oppose  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Jewish  churchy 
uncontradicted  both  by  their  enemies  and  by  Christians,  that  Ezra, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  great  synagogue  (among 
whom  were  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  IMWachi),  did 
collect  as  many  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  as  he  could,  and  from 
them  set  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
with  the  exception  of  his  own  writings,  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi ;  which  were  subsequentiy  annexed  to  the 
canon  by  Simon  the  Just,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
great  synagogue.  In  this  Esdrine  text,  the  errors  of  the  former 
copyists  were  corrected ;  and  Ezra  (being  himself  an  inspired  writer) 

'  See  a  fuller  accoant  of  the  Samaritan  Fentateach,  infra,  sect.  ii. 

'  See  a  critical  accoant  of  the  Septuagint  version,  in  chap,  iii  sect.  ii.  ii^fira. 
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added  In  several  places,  throughout  the  books  of  this  edition^  what  ap« 
peared  necessary  to  illustrate,  connect,  or  complete  them.^  Whether 
Ezra's  own  copy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  perished  in  the  pillage  of 
the  temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  a  question  that  cannot  now 
be  answered;  nor  is  it  material,  since  we  know  that  Judas  Mac-* 
cabeus  repaired  the  temple,  and  re-placed  eveiy  thing  requisite 
for  the  periformance  of  divine  worship  (1  Mace  iv.  36  —  59.),  which 
ittdnded  a  correct,  if  not  Ezra's  own,  copy  of  the  Scriptures.*  It  is 
not  improbable  that  in  this  latter  temple  an  ark  was  constructed,  in 
which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  were  preserved  until  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  by 
the  Bomans  under  Titus,  before  whom  the  volume  of  the  law  was 
carried  in  triumph,  among  the  other  spoils  which  had  been  taken  at 
Jerusalem*' 

[It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  determining 
the  time  when  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  settled.  Haver- 
nick  may  be  consulted  for  arguments  to  prove  that  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  closed  the  canon  at  an  early 
date,*  Keil  also  advocates  the  same  opinion.*  But,  on  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Davidson  in  his  Biblical  JDnticism  adduces  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  entire  collection,  though  the  work  had  been 
begun  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  was  not  declared  complete  till  about 
200  B.  c.«] 

IL  History  op  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ  t6  the  age  of  the  Masoretes. 

1.  As  the  Jews  were  dispersed  through  various  countries,  to  whose 
inhabitants  Greek  was  vernacular,  they  gradually  acquired  the  know-* 
ledge  of  this  language,  and  even  cultivated  Greek  literature:  it 
cannot  therefore  excite  surprise,  that  the  Septuagint  version  should 
be  80  generally  used,  as  to  cause  the  Hebrew  original  to  be  almost 
entirely  neglected.  Hence  the  former  was  read  in  the  synagogues : 
it  appears  to  have  been  exclusively  followed  by  the  Alexandrian  Jew, 
Philo,  and  it  was  most  frequently,  though  not  solely,  consulted  by 
Josephus,  who  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew.^ 

2.  In  the  second  century,  both  Jews  and  Christians  applied  them- 
selves sedulouslv  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Besides 
the  Peshito  or  Old  Syriac  version  (if  indeed  this  was  not  executed  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century),  which  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  for 
the  Syrian  Christians,  three  Greek  versions  were  tmdertaken  and 
completed ;  one  for  the  Jews  by  Aquila,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  two 

'  Frideanx,  Connectioo,  part  i  book  r.  sub  anno  446.  vol  i.  pp.  829 — 344. ;  and  the 
*Bthoriue8  there  cited  ;  CarpzoT,  Introd.  ad  Libroe  Biblicos  Vet.  Test.  cap.  ii  §  2. 
cap.  xriii  §  2.  pp.  24,  308,  309. 

'  Bp.  Tomline,  Elements  of  Theology,  part  i.  chap.  i.  voL  i.  p.  1 1. 

*  FL  Joseph  Op.  (ed.  Hayercamp.)  Amst,  Slc^  1726,  &c.,  De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  yiL 
cap.  y.  5.  torn,  it  p.  416. 

*  HiTemick.  Einleitung,  l  i.  §§  7,  8,  9.  pp.  24.,  &c. 

*  Keil,  Einleitung.  §  158.     See  also  Cyclopsddia  of  Biblical  Literature,  art.  Canon. 

*  Davidson,  Biblical  Criticism,  voL  i.  chap.  vL  pp.  103.,  &c. 

*  Mmitinghe,  Expositio  Critices  Sacne,  pp.  51,  52.;  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Introd.  ad 
Ukoe  Vet  Fasd.  §  90. 
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for  the  Ebionites  or  semi-Christians  by  Theodotion  and  Sjmmaohns.* 
The  Hebrew  text,  as  it  subsequently  existed  in  the  East  to  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century^  is  presented  to  us  by  Origen  in  his  Hexapla^ 
by  Onkelos  in  his  Targum  or  Paraphrase  on  the  Pentateuch,  by 
Jonathan  in  his  Targum  on  the  Prophets,  and  by  the  rabbins  in  the 
Gemaras  or  Commentaries  on  the  Mishna  or  Traditionary  ExfK>8i- 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  varieties  are  scarcely  more 
numerous  or  more  important  than  in  the  versions  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. But  the  discrepancies,  which  were  observed  in  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  in  the  second  or  at  least  in  the  third  century,  excited 
the  attention  of  the  Jews,  who  began  to  collate  copies,  and  to  collect 
various  readings ;  which,  being  distributed  into  several  classes,  appear 
in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
They  are  as  follows :  — 

[D^to  >1ta3?,  refection  of  the  scribes:  marking  five  places  in  which  n  is 
to  be  rejected,  viz.  G«n.  xviii.  5.,  xxiv.  55.;  Niunb.  xii.  14. ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  7., 
Ixviii.  26. 

Extraordinary  points  over  several  words,  six  noted  in  the  Talmud,  fifteen 
in  the  Masorah,  viz.  Gen.  xvi.  5.,  xviii.  9.,  xix.  33.,  xxxiii.  4.,  xxxyii.  12. ; 
Numb.  iii.  39.,  ix.  10.,  xxi.  30.,  xxix.  15. ;  Deut.  xxix.  28. ;  2  Sam.  xix.  20.  ; 
Isai.  xliv.  9.;  Ezek.  xli.  20.,  xlvi.  22  ;  Psal.  xxvii.  13. 

3^jri?  fc6l  *T?,  words  not  written  in  the  text,  but  which  ought  to  be  read. 
The  Talmud  notes  the  following:  Ruth  iii.  5,  17.;  2  Sam.  viii.  3.,  xvi. 
23. ;  Jer.  xxxi.  38.,  1.  29. ;  Is.  Iv.  9. ;  PaaL  xcvi.  2.  Other  books  men- 
tion more. 

T?  tf?)  Tr\^9  words  in  the  text  which  are  not  to  be  read,  as  in  Ruth  iii. 
12. ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  32.,  xv.  21.;  Jer.  xxxix.  12.;  2  Kings  v.  18.;  Jer. 
xxxviii.  16.,  li.  3. ;  Ezek.  xlviii.  16. 

There  are  besides  occasionally  noted  various  readings  (called  by  the 
Masoretes  1*0?^  ^Tj?),  e,  g.  Job  xiii.  15 ;  Hag.  i.  8. 

The  Talmud  also  refers  to  letters  larger,  smaller,  or  in  other  ways 
differing  from  the  ordinary  ones  in  the  text.  These  have  been  supposed, 
though  possibly  without  sufficient  ground,  to  have  had  originally  a  critical 
meaning.  Afterwards,  some  mystical  sense  was  imagined  to  be  concealed 
in  them.' 

Keil  would  regard  the  notes  of  the  Talmud  as  intended  for  the  interpre- 
tation rather  than  the  criticism  of  the  text,  and  explains  the  distinctions 
between  \K'po  and  D^DD,  the  typical  reading  and  Vie  tradition^  &c,  and 
the  directions,  p  kSk  p  «"Tpn  Sk,  &c.,  on  this  principle  ' ;  but,  while  some 
of  his  conclusions  may  be  just,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  Talmudists, 
though  their  critical  labours  were  not  extensive,  yet  observed  various 
readings,  and  intended  to  suggest  those  which  they  deemed  preferable.] 

3.  The  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  during 
the  fifth  century,  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Latin  version  made  by 
Jerome  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  his  commentaries  on  the 

>  An  account  of  these  versions  and  of  the  biblical  labours  of  Origen  is  given  in 
chap.  iii.  sect  ii.  §  2.  infra, 

'  De  Wette,  Einleitnng,  §  89.  For  a  full  account  of  the  Tahnudic  observations,  see 
CappeL  Grit  Sac  ed.  Vogel.  Halss  Magd.  1775-6,  torn.  i.  pp.  443.,  &c,  173.,  &c.  Ck)mp. 
Bauer,  Grit  Sac.  Tract  ii.  §  2S.  pp.  904— 21 1.  The  Keri  and  Khethib  are  copiouslj  dis- 
cussed by  Bp.  Walton.  Proleg.  Tiii.  §§  IS— 26. 

*  Eeil,  Einleitung,  $  20S.  pp.  665—669. 
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Seriptores;    From  a  careful  examination  of  these-  two  sources^  several 
important  facts  have  been  collected^  particularly  that 

(].)  The  Old  Testament  contained  the  same  books  which  are  at  present 
found  in  our  copies. 

(2.)  The  form  of  the  Hebrew  letters  was  the  same  which  we  now  have, 
as  is  evident  from  Jerome's  freqnentlj  taking  notice  of  the  similar  letters ; 
beth  and  caph,  resh  and  daleth,  mem  and  samech,  &c. 

(3.)  The  modem  vowel-points,  accents,  and  other  diac]:;itic  signs  were 
utterly  unknown  to  Jerome.  Some  words  were  of  doubtful  meaning  to  him, 
because  they  were  destitute  of  vowels. 

(4.)  The  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  did  not  exist  in  anv  Hebrew 
MSS. ;  but  it  should  seem  that  both  the  Hebrew  original  and  the  Septuagint 
Greek  version  were  divided  into  larger  sections,  which  differ  from  those  in 
our  copies ;  because  Jerome,  in  his  conmientary  on  Amos  vi.  9.,  says  that 
what  is  the  beginning  of  another  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  Septuagint 
the  end  of  the  preceding.^ 

(5.)  The  Hebrew  MS.  used  by  Jerome  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the 
Masoretic  text ;  though  there  are  a  few  unimportant  various  readings.' 

IIL  HiSTOBT  OF  THE  HeBBEW  TEXT  FBOM  THE  AGE  OF  THE 
MaSOBETBS  to  THE   INVBKTION  OF   THE  ABT    OF   PBINTINO. 

1.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  consequent  disper- 
don  of  the  'Jews  into  various  countries  of  the  Roman  empire,  some 
of  those  who  were  settled  in  the  East  applied  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  and  opened  various  schools,  in  which  they 
taught  the  Scriptures.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
academies  was  that  established  at  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  which  Jerome 
mentions  as  existing  in  the  fifth  century.'  The  doctors  of  this  school, 
from  the  sixth  century,  were  accustomed  to  collect  all  the  scattered 
critioal  and  grammatical  observations  they  could  obtain,  which 
appeared  likely  to  contribute  towards  fixing  both  the  reading  and 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  This  collection  they  called  nniDTD, 
that  is,  tradition,  because  it  consisted  of  remarks  which  they  had 
received  from  otiiers.  Some  rabbinical  authors  pretend  that,  when 
God  gave  the  law  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  he  taught  him,  first,  its 
true  readhiffy  and,  secondly,  its  true  interpretation  ;  and  that  both  these 
were  handed  down  by  ond  tradition,  from  generation  to  generation, 
until  at  length  they  were  committed  to  writing. 

The  Masoretic  notes  and  criticisms  comprise  corrections  of  the  text, 
and  observations  on  it,  and  relate  to  the  books,  verses,  words,  letters, 
▼owel-points,  and  accents.  The  Masoretes,  as  the  inventors  of  this 
system  were  called,  were  the  first  who  distinguished  the  books  and 
sections  of  books  into  verses.  They  adopted  and  enlarged  the  critical 
remarks  contained  in  the  Talmud,  and  mtroduced  conjectures,  TT^P^ 
of  their  own,  explanatory,  grammatical,  and  orthographical^  We  find 
also  in  the  Masorah  D^l^to  ppj^,  correction  of  the  scribes,  referring  to 
uxteen  places  in  which  eighteen  corrections  were  made.     These  are 

'  lo  nOmkn  alteriof  hoc  eapitnli  cxordinm  est ;  apnd  LXX  vero  finis  superiorif. 
tint  is  Bsaer's  citation.    Compare  Comm.  lib.  iiL  in  Amos  vt  1. 

*  Baaer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  212—215. 

'  Pnefal.  ad  Comment,  in  libros  Paraltpomcnom.  .!_,,.,. 

*  Dc  Wcttc,  Einleitung,  §§  90,  91. ;  Keil,  Einleitung,  §§  209,  2iai  Havemick,  Emlw- 
tong,  L  L  §  62. 
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Gen.  xviii.  22. ;  Numb.  xi.  \5,y  xii.  12.  (two  corrections) ;  1  Sanuiii. 
13.;  2  Sam.  xvi.  12.;  1  Kings  xii.  16.;  Job  vii.  20.^  xxxiL  3.; 
Psal.  cvL  20. ;  Jer.  ii.  11.;  Lam.  iii.  20.  (two  corrections);  Ezek. 
viii.  17.;  Ho8.  iv.  7.;  Hab.  i.  12.;  Zach.  iL  12.;  Mai.  i.  13.  The 
Masoretes,  moreover,  marked  the  number  of  all  the  verses  of  each 
book  and  section,  and  placed  the  amount  at  the  end  of  each  in 
numeral  letters,  or  in  some  symbolical  word  formed  out  of  them ;  and 
they  also  marked  the  middle  verse  of  each  book.  Further,  they 
noted  the  verses  where  something  was  supposed  to  be  forgotten ;  the 
words  which  they  believed  to  be  changed;  the  letters  which  they 
deemed  to  be  superfluous ;  the  repetitions  of  the  same  verses ;  the 
different  reading  of  the  words  which  are  redundant  or  defective ;  the 
number  of  times  that  the  same  word  is  found  at  the  beginning,  middle, 
or  end  of  a  verse;  the  different  significations  of  the  same  word;  the 
agreement  or  conjunction  of  one  word  with  another ;  what  letters  are 
pronounced,  and  what  are  inverted,  together  with  such  as  hang  per- 
pendicular, and  they  took  the  number  of  each ;  for  the  Jews  cherish 
the  sacred  books  with  such  reverence,  that  they  make  a  scruple  of 
changing  the  situation  of  a  letter  which  is  evidently  misplaced, 
supposing  that  some  mys]ery  has  occasioned  the  alteration.  They 
have  likewise  reckoned  which  is  the  middle  letter  of  the  Pentateuch^ 
which  is  the  middle  clause  of  each  book,  and  how  many  times  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  occurs  in  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
following  table  from  Bishop  Walton  will  give  an  idea  of  their 
laborious  minuteness  in  these  researches :  — 


K  Aleph 
n  Beth 
:i   Gimel 
T  Daleth 
n  He 


occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible 


1 
t 

n 

to 


Vau 

Zain 

Cheth 

Teth 

Yod 

Caph 


Times. 
42,377 
38,218 
29,537 
32,530 
47,554 
76,922 
22,867 
23,437 
11,052 
66,420 
48,253 


h  Lamed 

TD  Mem 


occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible 


Nun 

Samech 

Ain 

Pe 

Tsaddi 

Koph 

Resh 
tf  Shin 
n  Tau 


Times. 
41,517 
77,778 
41,696 
13,580 
20,175 
22,725 
21,882 
22,972 
22,147 
32,148 
59,343 » 


■  Bishop  Walton,  Froleg.  viii.  S  S.  p.  275.  edit  Dathii.  In  the  last  centory,  an 
anonymous  writer  published  the  following  calculation  similar  to  that  of  the  Masoretes,  for 
the  English  Vebsion  of  the  Bible,  under  the  title  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Dissected, 
It  is  said  to  have  occupied  three  years  of  the  compiler*!  life,  and  is  a  singular  instance  of 
the  trifling  employments  to  which  superstition  has  led  mankind. 


Books  in  the  Old 
Chapters         -        •      929 
Verses    -        -  28,214 

Words    .        •        692,439 
Letters    -        -     2,728,800 


THE  OLD  AND  MEW  TESTAMENT  DISSECTED. 
d9  In  the  New      -         27  Total 


260 
-  7,959 
181,253 
838,380 


66 

-  1,189 

-  31,173 
773,692 

3,567,180 


APOCRYPHA. 


Chapters 
Verses     - 
Words    - 


183 

6,081 

252,185 
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[The  total  number  of  letters  is  thus  815,130.  But,  as  Bishop 
Walton  observes,  this  calculation  is  evidently  not  to  be  depended  on* 
Some  suppose  that  it  excludes  the  Pentateuch.  Those,  who,  by 
counting  the  letters  in  a  page,  and  multiplying  by  the  number  of 
pages  in  the  Bible,  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  approximate  notion 
of  the  number  of  letters,  reckon  them  at  1,200,000.1 

Sudi  is  the  celebrated  Masorah  of  the  Jews.  At  first  it  did  not 
accompany  the  text ;  afterwards  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  written  in 
the  margin,  Masora  textualis.  In  order  to  brijig  it  within  the  margin, 
it  became  necessary  to  abridge  the  work  itself.  This  abridgment  was 
called  the  little  Masorah,  Afcuora  parva  ;  but,  being  found  too  short, 
a  more  copious  abridgment  was  inserted,  which  was  distinguished  by 
the  appellaldon  of  the  ^eat  Masorah,  Masora  magncu  The  omitted 
parts  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  text,  and  called  Xhe  final  Masorah, 
Masora  finalis.^  The  great  Masorah  was  first  printed  in  Bomberg's 
Sabbinical  Bibles :  the  little  Masorah  is  found  in  most  Hebrew  Bibles. 
Some  ascribe  the  Masoretic  notes  to  Moses ;  others  to  Ezra  and  the 
members  of  the  great  synagogue,  and  their  successors  after  the  re« 
Btoration  of  the  temple  worship,  on  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
It  is  needless  to  refute  such  assumptions.  Archbishop  Ussher  places 
the  Masoretes  before  the  time  of  Jerome ;  Cappel,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century ;  Bishop  Marsh  is  of  opinion  that  they  cannot  be  dated 
higher  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century ;  Bishop  Walton,  Basnage, 
Jahn,  and  others,  refer  them  to  the  rabbins  of  Tiberias  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  suppose  that  they  commenced  the  Masorah,  which  was 
augmented  and  continued  at  different  times,  by  various  authors ;  so 
that  it  was  not  the  work  of  one  man,  or  of  one  age.  In  proof  of 
this  opinion,  which  we  think  the  most  probable,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  notes  which  relate  to  the  variations  in  the  pointing  of 
particolar  words  must  have  been  made  after  the  introduction  of 
the  points,  and  consequently  after  the  Talmud;  other  notes  must 
have  been  made  before  the  Talmud  was  finished,  because  it  is  from 
^ese  notes  that  it  speaks  of  the  points  over  the  letters,  and  of  the 

The  middle  chapter,  and  the  least  in  the  Bihle,  is  Psahn  117. 
The  middle  Terse  is  the  eighth  of  the  118th  Psalm. 
The  middle  line,  2d  of  Chronicles,  4th  chapter,  16th  Terse. 
The  word  and  occors  in  the  Old  Testament,  35,543  times. 
The  same  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  10,6S4  times. 
The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6855  times. 

OLD  TESTAMian'. 
The  middle  book  is  Proverbs. 
The  middle  chapter  is  Job  29th. 
There  is  no  middle  Terse:  it  would  be  2d  Chronicles,  20th 

chapter,  between  the  17th  and  18th  verses. 
The  least  verse  is  1st  Chronicles,  Ist  chapter,  and  25th  verse. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
The  middle  book  is  Thessalonians  2d. 

There  is  no  middle  chapter:  it  would  be  between  the  13th  and  I4th  Bomam. 
The  middle  verse  is  chapter  1 7th  of  Acts,  17th  verse. 
The  least  verse  is  11th  chapter  of  John,  verse  35. 

11»  2Ut  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra  has  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  except  j. 
The  19th  chapter  of  the  2d  of  Kings  and  the  37th  of  Isaiah  are  alike. 
*  Butler's  Horo  BiblicsB,  vol  i  p.  61. 
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variations  in  their  size  and  position.  Hence  it  Is  evident  that  tlie 
whole  was  not  produced  at  once,  but  was  continued  by  successive 
scholars  till  perhaps  the  eleventh  century.* 

Concerning  the  value  of  the  Masoretic  system  of  notation,  the 
learned  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion.  Some  have  highly  com- 
mended the  undertaking,  and  have  considered  the  work  of  the  Ma- 
soretes  as  a  monument  of  stupendous  labour  and  unwearied  assiduity, 
and  as  an  admirable  invention  for  delivering  the  sacred  text  from  a 
multitude  of  equivocations  and  perplexities  to  which  it  was  liable, 
and  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  unbounded  licentiousness  and  rashness 
of  transcribers  and  critics,  who  often  made  alterations  in  the  text  on 
their  own  private  authority.  Others,  however,  have  altogether  cen- 
sured the  design,  suspecting  that  the  Masoretes  corrupted  the  purity 
of  the  text  by  substituting,  for  the  ancient  and  true  reading  of  their 
forefathers,  another  reading  more  favourable  to  their  prejudices,  and 
more  opposite  to  Christianity,  whose  testimonies  and  proofs  they  were 
desirous  of  weakening  as  much  as  possible. 

Without  adopting  either  of  these  extremes.  Bishop  Marsh  observes 
that  ''the  text  itself,  as  regtdated  by  the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias,  was 
probably  the  result  of  a  collation  of  manuscripts.  But,  as  those  He- 
brew critics  were  cautious  of  introdueing  too  many  corrections  in  the 
text,  they  noted  in  the  margins  of  their  manuscripts,  or  in  their  criti- 
cal collections,  such  various  readings,  derived  from  other  manuscripts, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  their  predecessors,  as  appeared  to  be  wor- 
thy of  attention.  This  is  the  real  origin  of  those  mai^nal  or  Maso- 
retic readings  which  we  find  in  many  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
But  the  propensity  of  the  later  Jews  to  seek  mystical  meanings  in  the 
plainest  facts  induced  gradually  the  belief  that  both  textual  and  mar- 
ginal readings  proceeded  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves ;  and  that 
the  latter  were  transmitted  to  posterity  by  oral  tradition,  as  conveying 
some  mysterious  application  of  the  written  words.  They  were  re- 
garded fiierefore  as  materials,  not  of  criticism^  but  of  interpretation.^^ 
The  same  eminent  critic  elsewhere  remarks  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  of  the  Masoretes  to  preserve  the  sacred  text  without  varia- 
tions, "  if  their  success  has  not  been  complete,  either  in  establishing 
or  in  preserving  the  Hebrew  text,  they  have  been  guilty  only  of  the 
fault  which  is  common  to  every  human  effort."' 

2.  In  the  period  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  centuries,  the 
Jews  had  several  celebrated  academies,  some  in  Babylonia  in  the  east, 
and  others  in  the  west,  at  Tiberias  and  elsewhere ;  where  their  litera- 
ture was  cultivated,  and  the  Scriptures  were  very  frequently  tran- 
scribed. Hence  arose  two  recensions  or  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  which  were  collated  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 
The  differences  or  various  readings  observed  in  them  were  noted, 
and  have  been  transmitted  to  our  time  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Oriental  and  Occidental  or  Eastern  and  Western  Read- 
ings. They  are  variously  computed  at  210,  216,  and  220,  and  are 
printed  by  Bishop  Walton  in  the  Appendix  to  his  splendid  edition 

'  Waehner's  AndqiutntoB  HebriBoram,  sect.  i.  cap.  xzxvL  vol.  I  pp.  98^137.;  Walton, 
Froleg.  Tiii,  §§  1-.I6. 
*  Jjectnres  in  Divinitj,  part  iL  lect.  z.  p.  84.  *  IMd.  part  iii  lect  xit.  p.  98. 
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rf  tbe  Polyglott  Bible.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of 
these  Yarioos  readings  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch :  they  do  not  relate 
fo  TOwel-points  or  accents  (with  the  exception  of  two  about  m  \  nor  do 
any  of  them  affect  the  sense.  Our  printed  editions  vary  from  the 
eastern  readings  in  fifty-five  places.* 

To  the  tenth  century  may  be  referred  the  completion  and  establish- 
ment of  the  modern  system  of  vowel-points.  At  length,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Aaron  Ben  Asher,  president  of  the 
academy  at  Tiberias,  and  Jacob  Ben  Naphtali,  president  of  the 
academy  at  Babylon,  collated  the  manuscripts  of  the  oriental  and 
occidental  Jews.  The  discrepancies  observed  by  these  eminent 
Jewish  scholars  amount  to  upwards  of  864 ;  with  one  single  excep- 
tion, they  relate  to  the  vowel-points,  and  consequently  are  of  little 
value;  they  also  are  printed  by  Bishop  Walton.  The  western  Jews, 
and  our  printed  editions  of  die  Hebrew  Scriptures,  almost  wholly 
follow  tJie  recension  of  Aaron  Ben  Asher.*  From  this  period  we 
may  consider  the  established  text  to  be  substantially  the  Masoretic 
one:  few  alterations  were  afterwards  made;  and  existing  MSS.  are 
for  the  most  part  conformable  thereto. 

3.  The  learned  Jews,  who  removed  to  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  brought  with  them  pointed  manuscripts ;  and  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  copies  were  transcribed  with  greater 
care  than  was  exercised  in  succeeding  ages.  In  making  these  tran- 
scripts the  copyists  adopted  certain  exemplars,  which  were  highly 
estCNemed  for  their  correctness,  as  the  standard  texts.  These  standard 
copies  bear  the  names  of  the  Codex  of  Hillel,  of  Ben  Asher,  which  is 
also  called  the  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  or  Egyptian  Codex,  of  Ben 
Naphtali,  or  the  Babylonian  Codex,  the  Pentateuch  of  Jericho,  and 
the  Codex  SinaL 

(1.)  The  Codex  op  Hillel  was  a  celebrated  manuscript  which 
rabbi  Eamchi  (who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century)  says  that  he  saw  at 
Toledo,  though  rabbi  Zacuti,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteendi  century,  states  that  part  of  it  had  been  sold  and  sent  into 
Africa.  Who  this  Hillel  was,  the  learned  are  by  no  means  agreed : 
some  have  supposed  that  he  was  the  very  eminent  rabbi  Hillel  who 
lived  about  sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  others  imagine 
that  he  was  the  grandson  of  the  illustrious  rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh, 
who  wrote  the  Mishna,  and  that  he  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  Others,  again,  suppose  that  he  was  a  Spanish  Jew, 
named  Hillel ;  and  Bauer,  with  greater  probability,  supposes  the 
manuscript  to  have  been  of  more  recent  date,  and  written  in  Spain, 
because  it  contains  the  vowel-points,  and  all  the  other  grammatical 
minutiae;  and  that  the  feigned  name  of  Hillel  was  inscribed  on  its 
title  in  order  to  enhance  its  value. 

(2.)  (3.)  The  Codices  of  Ben  Asheb  and  Ben  Naphtali  have 
already  been  noticed.     We  may,  however,  state,  on  the  authority  of 

'  Waltoo,  Ftolcir.  tuL  §$  «7,  2S.;  Cappel,  Critica  Sacrm  lib.  ul  c.  17.}  Bauer,  Critica 
Sicra,  pp.  22f — 234.  ^         ^^^      „ 

»  WaJtoD,  Phjtog.  viii-  §  29. ;  Cappel, Critica  Swara, lib.  iii  c  IS.;  Baner, Critica  Sa€r% 
j)p.  224—226. 
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Maimonides,  that  the  first  of  these  was  held  in  most  repute  in  Egypt, 
as  having  been  revised  and  corrected  in  very  many  places  by  Ben 
Asher  himself,  and  that  it  was  the  exemplar  which  he  (Maimonides) 
followed  in  copying  the  law,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the 
Jews. 

(4.)  The  Codex  of  Jericho  is  highly  commended  by  rabbi 
Elias  Levita,  as  being  the  most  correct  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  exhibiting  the  defective  and  full  words. 

(5.)  The  Codex  Sinai  was  a  very  correct  copy  of  the  Pentateudi, 
characterized  by  some  variation  in  the  accents,  in  which  respect  it 
differed  from  the  preceding  exemplar.* 

[We  find  also  some  other  noted  copies  mentioned ;  as  the  Codex 
Sanboiiki,  the  Codex  Ezras,  by  R.  Menahem  de  Lonzano  in  his  Or 
Torak.  The  Codex  Ezrse  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Black 
Prince  in  his  Spanish  campaign,  to  have  been  ransomed  by  the  Jews, 
and  to  have  been  afterwards  burnt  See  a  curious  account  of  it  in 
Porter's  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism,  pp.  73,  74.] 

Lasdy,  to  this  period  may  be  referred  the  division  of  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  chapters  by  cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore, 
who  died  in  1260,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Sect.  iii.  of  this 
chapter. 

IV.  History  op  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  intentiok 
op  the  art  op  printing  to  our  own  time. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  were  committed  tx)  the  press ;  at  first  in  detached  portions, 
and  afterwards  the  entire  Bible. 

The  earliest  printed  portion  was  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  rabbi  Kimchi :  it  appeared  in  1477,  without  any  indication 
of  the  place  where  it  was  printed.  In  1482  the  Pentateuch  was  pub- 
lished at  Bologna :  at  Soncino,  the  former  and  latter  prophets  were 
accurately  printed  in  1485-  86,  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Kimchi;  the  Megilloth,in  1482,  1486:  in  1487,  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  with  the  commentary  of  Kimchi,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Hagiographa,  appeared  at  Naples  in  two  volumes  folio  according  to 
Jahn,  but  in  two  volumes  quarto  according  to  De  Bossi,  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  rabbi  Immanuel  on  the  Proverbs,  of  Ben  Gershom  on  the 
book  of  Job,  and  of  Kimchi  on  the  remaining  books. 

The  most  ancient  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Scriptures  was 
printed  at  Soncino,  in  1488 :  it  was  followed  in  that  printed  at  Brescia 
in  1494.  In  1502 — 1517  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  printed 
at  Alcala  or  Complutum  in  Spain.  The  Hebrew  text  is  printed 
after  manuscripts,  with  the  vowel-points,  but  without  accents.  The 
Hebrew  text  of  tiiis  Polyglott  is  followed,  1.  In  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glott printed  in  1569 — 1572 ;  2.  In  the  Paris  Polyglott  printed  in 
1629 — 1645  at  the  expense  of  M.  Le  Jay;  and,  3.  In  the  London 
Polyglott  edited  by  Bishop  Walton  in  1 657.  Two  celebrated  editions 
were  executed  by  Cornelius  and  Daniel  Bomberg,  with  the  Targums 
and  Babbinical  Commentaries ;  —  the  first  in  1518,  under  the  care  of 

■  Walton,  Proleg.  iv.  §§  8- 1 1.;  Kennicott,  Diss.  Gen.  §§  55,  56. ;  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra, 
pp.  SS6— 2S9. 
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Fefiz  Fraten^^  a  converted  Jew;   and  the  second  in  1525-26, 
under  tiie  care  of  Jacob  Ben  Chayim. 

The  Breacian  edition  of  1494,  the  Complutensian,  finished  in  15179 
and  the  second  Bomberg  edition  of  1525-269  are  die  three  standard 
texts,  after  which  all  subsequent  impressions  have  been  printed.'  A 
bibliographical  and  critical  account  of  the  principal  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  is  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work. 
Bibliographical  List,  Sects.  L  v. 


SECT.  n. 

H18TORT  AND  OOVDITIOir  of  THB  SAMABITAK  PEKTATBUOH. 

L  Origin  of  the  Samaritans,  — IL  Account  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,^ 
in.  Variations  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  from  the  Hebrew, — IV.  Ver^ 
fians  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

L  Obigin  op  the  Samaritans. 

The  Samaritans  being  generally  considered  as  a  Jewish  sect,  the 
specification  of  their  tenets  properly  belongs  to  the  third  volume  of 
tins  work.  At  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  they  were 
descended  from  an  intermixture  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  Gentile 
nations.  This  origin  rendered  them  odious  to  the  Jews,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  them  as  Jewish  citizens,  or  to  permit  them  to  assist 
in  re-boilding  the  temple,  after  their  return  from  <he  Babylonish 
captivity.  In  consequence  of  this  rejection,  as  well  as  of  other  causes 
of  dissension,  the  Samaritans  erected  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  instituted  sacrifices  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  Hence  arose  that  inveterate  schism  and  enmity  between  the 
two  nations,  so  frequently  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  Samaritans  (who  still  exist  but  are  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers)  reject  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  except  the  Pen- 
tateuch or  five  books  of  Moses.  .Of  this  they  preserve  copies  in 
the  ancient  Hebrew  characters ;  which,  as  there  has  been  no  friendly 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  Jews  since  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, there  can  be  no  doubt  were  the  same  that  wei*e  in  use  before 
tiiat  event,  though  subject  to  such  variations  as  will  always  be 
OQcasioned  by  frequent  transcribing.  And  so  inconsiderable  are  the 
variations  from  our  present  copies  (which  were  those  of  the  Jews), 
that  by  this  means  we  have  a  proof  that  those  important  books  have 
been  preserved  uncorrupted  for  the  space  of  nearly  three  thousand 
years,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  which 
were  actually  written  by  Moses. 

IL  Account  op  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

Although  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  known  to  and  cited  by 
Ensebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Procopius  of  Gaza,  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  Jerome,  Syncellus,  and  other  ancient  fathers,  yet  it  after- 

'  Jfllin  et  Ackermann,  Introductio  ad  libros  Vet  Food.  §  112.^  Bauer,  Critica  Sacnw 
Pp.m-234. 
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wards  fell  into  oblivion  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  so  that  its 
very  exbtence  began  to  be  questioned.  Joseph  l^saliger  was  the 
first  who  excited  the  attention  of  learned  men  to  this  i^uable  relic 
of  antiquity ;  and  M.  Peiresc  procured  a  copy  firom  Egypt,  which, 
together  with  the  ship  that  brought  it,  was  unfortunately  (^tured 
by  pirates.  More  successful  was  the  yenerable  Archbishop  Ussher, 
who  procured  six  copies  from  the  East;  and  from  another  copy, 
purchased  by  Pietro  della  Valle  for  M,  de  Sancy  (then  ambassador 
from  France  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  St  Malo), 
father  Morinus  printed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  Pans  Polyglott  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  in 
the  London  Polyglott  by  Bishop  Walton,  who  corrected  it  from 
three  manuscripts  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Archbishop  Ussher. 
A  neat  edition  of  this  Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew  characters,  was  edited 
by  Dr.  Blayney,  in  octavo,  Oxford,  1790. 

[There  is  much  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  origin  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  disagree- 
ment of  eminent  scholars,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
individuals  have  at  different  times  adopted  different  conclusions.' 
That  the  ten  tribes  were  acquainted  with  the  Pentateuch  at  the 
time  of  their  revolt  from  Rehoboam  is  a  most  reasonable  supposition ; 
since  it  was  Jeroboam's  anxiety  to  prevent  his  people  from  resorting 
to  Jerusalem  for  sacrifice  according  to  the  law,  that  induced  him  to 
set  up  the  calves  of  gold  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (1  Kings  xiL  26 — 33.). 
The  address  of  Abijah  to  Jeroboam's  army  also  presupposes  that 
the  Israelites  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  law  (2  Chron.  xiii. 
4  — 12.).  In  1  Kings  xviii.  fliere  is,  moreover,  an  incidental  notice 
of  Elijah's  observation  of  the  time  at  which  the  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  the  temple.  And  that  such  great  prophets  were  ignorant 
of  the  book  of  the  covenant,  especially  when  we  find  them  holding 
intercourse  with  Judah  (1  Kings  xix.  3. ;  2  Swings  iii.  14. ;  2  Chron. 
xxi.  12.),  is  certainly  a  most  unlikely  notion.  Hengstenberg  has 
also  proved  that  there  are  traces  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  writings 
of  Hosea  and  Amos,  peculiarly  Israelitish  prophets.^  So  that  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  Pentateuch,  copies  of  which  would  be 
written  in  the  old  Hebrew,  t.  e.  Samaritan,  character,  was  not  un- 
known to  the  ten  tribes  before  their  Assyrian  captivity.  That  these 
copies  were  but  few  may  readily  be  conceded :  some,  indeed,  have 
asserted  that  the  priests  alone  knew  of  them.  The  godly  priests 
and  Levites,  however,  resigning  their  possessions,  had  quitted  Israel 
for  Judah  (2  Chron.  xL  14.);  and,  if  any  of  the  sacred  tribe  re- 
mained there,  they,  as  well  as  the  idolatrous  priests,  were  little 
likely  to  preserve  a  book  which  especially  condemned  them.  But 
surely  some  such  books  survived ;  and  we  find  Josiah  in  his  reforma- 
tion, which  extended  over  Samaria,  rather  appealing  to  "  the  book  of 
the  covenant,"  as  Hezckiah  had  done  before  him,  than  introducing  it 
afresh  (2  Kings  xxiii.  21.;  2  Chron.  xxx.  5  —  9.).     The  desire  of 

>  Comp.  Cjcl  of  BibL  Lit.,  art  Samaritan  Pent,  with  Dayidson,  Biblical  Crit  toL  t 
pp.  96.,  &C. 
'  Hengstenberg,  Dissertations  on  the  Gennineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  ?oL  I  pp.  107,  &a 
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tbe  Simaritans,  moreoTer^  to  aid  Zerubbabel  in  rc-building  the  temple^ 
presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  law;  and  the  subsequent 
eDmi^  between  them  and  the  Jews  will  account  for  their  preserva- 
tion of  llie  original  characters.^ 

Kefly  agreeing  with  many  eminent  critics,  imagines  the  Samaritan 
PeDtateuch  not  older  than  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
vorship  and  the  temple  on  Gerizim.'  But,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated,  it  is  probably  to  be  asngned  to  an  earlier  date.] 

III.  Vabiations  op  the  Samabitan  Pentateuch  fboh  the 
Hbbbew. 

The  celebrated  critic,  Le  Clerc',  has  instituted  a  minute  com* 
parieon  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  the  Hebrew  text;  and 
has,  widi  much  accuracy  and  labour,  collected  those  passages  in 
which  he  is  of  opinion  ^at  the  former  is  more  or  less  correct  than 
the  latter.     For  instance, — 

1.  The  Samaritan  text  appears  to  be  more  correct  than  the  Hebrew,  in 
Gen.  ii.  4.,  viL  2.,  xix.  19^  xx.  2.,  xxiii.  16.,  xxiv.  14.,  xlix.  10,  11.,  1. 26.; 
Eiod  i.  2.,  iv.  2. 

2.  It  is  expressed  more  conformably  to  analogy^  in  Gren.  xxxi.  39.,  xxxv. 
26^  xxxvii.  17.,  xli.  34,  43.,  xlvii.  3. ;  Deut  xxxii.  5. 

3.  It  has  glosses  and  addUions  in  Gen.  xxxix.  15.,  xxx.  36.,  xli.  16.; 
Exod.  vii.  18.,  viii.  23.,  ix.  5.,  xxi.  20.,  xxii.  5.,  xxiii.  19.,  xxxii.  9. ;  Lev.  i.  10., 
X¥ii.  4.;  Deut  v.  21. 

4.  It  appears  to  have  been  altered  by  a  critical  handy  in  Gen.  ii.  2.,  iv.  10., 
ii.  5.,  X.  19.,  xi.  31.,  xviii.  3.,  xix.l2.,  xx.  16.,  xxiv.  38,  S5,,  xxxv.  7.,  xxxvi. 
6.,  xlL  50.;  Exod.  i.  5.,  xiii.  6.,  xv.  5.;  Numb.  xxii.  32. 

5.  Itismore/uU  than  the  Hebrew  text,  in  Gen.  iv.  8.,  xi.  31.,  xix.  9.,  xxvii. 
34.,  xxxix.  4.,  xliii.  25.;  Exod.  xii.  40.,  xl.  17.;  Numb.  iv.  14.;  Deut  xx.  16. 

6.  //  is  faulty  in  Gen.  xx.  16.,  and  xxv.  14. 

7.  //  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  version  in  Gen.  iv.  8.,  xix.  12.,  xx.  16., 
xxiii.  2.,  xxiv.  55^  62.,  xxvi.  18.,  xxix.  27.,  xxxv.  29.,  xxxix.  8.,  xli.  16,  43., 
xliii.  26.,  xlix.  26 ;  Exod.  viii.  3.,  and  in  many  other  passages.     Though, 

8.  It  sometimes  varies  from  the  Septuagint,  as  in  Gen.  i.7.,  v.  29.,  viii.  3, 7., 
xlix.  22.;  Numb.  xxii.  5. 

The  differences  between  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateuchs 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  usual  sources  of  various  readings,  viz. 
the  negligence  of  copyists,  introduction  of  glosses  from  the  margin 
into  the  text,  the  confoun<Ung  of  similar  letters,  the  transposition  of 
letters,  the  addition  of  explanatory  words,  &c.  The  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  however,  is  of  great  use  and  authority  in  establishing 
correct  readings :  in  many  instances  it  agrees  remarkably  with  the 
Greek  Septuagint,  and  it  contains  numerous  and  excellent  various 
lections,  which  by  some  have  been  considered  preferable  to  the  re- 
ceived Masoretic  readings,  and  are  further  confirmed  by  the  agree- 
ment of  other  ancient  versions. 

Hie  most  material  variations  between  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 

'  For  fuller  disqaisitions  see  Davidsoo,  Biblical  Crit.  voL  i.  chap.  tI.  pp.  7S.,  &c;  Q^cL 
of  KbL  Lit.,  art.  Samaritan  Pent 

*  Einleitaog,  §  307.,  p   663. 

*  Comment  in  Pentatench,  Index,  ii.  See  also  some  additional  obserrations  on  tbe  dif. 
fereoces  between  thv  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateuchs,  in  Dr.  Kennicott's  Bemarks  on 
Sdect  FiBSMges  in  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  43 — 47. 
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and  the  Hebrew,  which  affect  flie  authority  of  the  former,  occur,  first 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  patriarchal  generations ;  and,  secondly,  in 
the  alteration  of  Ebal  into  Gerizim  (Deut.  xxvii.),  in  order  to  support 
their  separation  from  the  Jews.' 

[Little  value  is  now  attributed  to  the  Samaritan  text  in  a  critical 
pomt  of  view.  Gesenius  has  examined  its  pretensions  in  an  able 
manner,  and  has  proved  that  its  authority  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
Four  readings  alone  does  he  admit  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  He- 
brew copies,  viz.  Gen.  iv.  8.,  xiv.  14.,  xxii.  13.,  xlix.  14.^  Whether, 
moreover,  the  chronology  can  be  satisfactorily  maintained,  is  a  ques- 
tion. It  may  be  added  that  Kennicott's  attempt  to  charge  the 
alteration  of  Deut  xxviL  upon  the  Jews  is  a  failure. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July  1853  •  has 
criticized  Gesenius's  censures  with  some  minuteness.  He  considers 
severally  the  eight  classes  of  variations  on  which  Gesenius  grounds 
his  charges  of  wilful  corruption  against  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ; 
and  sums  up  his  conclusion  in  the  following  words:  **We  have 
thus  examined  at  some  length  the  whole  of  the  objections  brought 
against  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  by,  undoubtedly,  the  ablest  and 
most  learned  opponent  that  ever  assailed  that  venerable  document. 
Without  pretending  that  all  his  numerous  charges  are  wholly  destitute 
of  truth,  we  think  it  will  be  evident  that  this  celebrated  work 
abounds  in  rash  assumptions,  and  unfair  accusations ;  and  that,  a$  a 
whole,  it  is  a  signal  failure."  The  writer  maintains  that  many  of  the 
variations,  adduced  by  Gesenius  as  instances  of  wilful  corruption, 
are  merely  mistakes  of  copyists.  Others  he  believes  to  have  arisen 
from  the  retention  of  the  so-called  matres  lectionis,  "  Incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  more  than  a  hundred  variationsy  which  are  ascribed  with 
great  ostentation  by  this  celebrated  critic  to  all  imaginable  causes 
—  at  one  time  to  Samaritanisms ;  at  another,  to  attempts  to  remove 
soloscisms  of  speech,  or  obscurities  of  meaning;  and  then,  again,  to  the 
desire  to  conform  the  language  to  the  hermeneutics  and  domestic 
worship  of  the  Samaritan  nation,  when  examined  by  this  simple 
test,  all  resolve  themselves  into  *  various  modes  of  writing  the  same 
word.^ "  The  writer  further  dwells  on  the  acknowledged  agreement 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  the  Septuagint  version  as  strongly 
confirming  the  critical  value  of  the  former.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
there  is  considerable  weight  in  Ihe  arguments  adduced ;  still  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  conclusion  is  materially  altered.  And, 
though  Gesenius  may  possibly  have  given  less  credit  to  the  Sama* 
ritan  document  than  it  deserves,  and  not  have  fully  substantiated  his 
charges  of  desired  corruption,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  will  ever 
again  be  regarded  as  on  a  par  in  critical  value  with  the  Hebrew  text] 

IV.  Vebsions  of  the  Samabitan  Pentateuch. 

Of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  two  versions  are  extant ;  one  in  the 
proper  Samaritan  dialect,  which  is  usually  termed  the  Samaritan 
version,  and  another  in  Arabic 

'  Eeonicott,  Diss.  ii.  pp.  20 — 165. 

*  De  Pent.  Sam.  Orig.  Ind.  et  Auct.  Halae^  1S15.  §  17.  pp.  61—64. 

■  Voi  iY.  pp.  298—327. 
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1.  Hie  Samaritan  version  was  made  in  Samaritan  characters^ 
from  the  Hehrseo-Samaritan  text  into  the  Samaritan  dialect,  which 
is  intennediate  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramsean  languages. 
This  Tersion  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  made  at  least  before 
the  time  of  Origen,  that  is,  early  in  the  second  century.  The 
aathor  of  the  Samaritan  version  is  unknown,  but  he  has  in  general 
adhered  very  closely  and  faithfully  to  the  original  text ;  so  that  this 
Tcraion  is  almost  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  original  Hebrew- 
Samaritan  codex  with  aU  its  various  readings.  This  shows,  in  a 
degree  really  surprising,  how  very  carefully  and  accurately  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch  has  been  copied  and  preserved  by  the  Samaritans,  from 
the  ancient  times  in  which  their  version  was  made.^ 

2.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  also  extant 
in  Samaritan  characters,  and  was  executed  by  Abu  Said,  a.d.  1070^ 
in  order  to  supplant  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Jewish  rabbi, 
Saadias  Gaon,  which  had  till  that  time  been  in  use  among  the  Sama- 
ritans. Abu  Said  has  very  closely  followed  the  Samaritan  I*entateuch, 
whose  readings  he  expresses,  even  where  the  latter  differs  from  the 
Hebrew  text :  in  some  instances,  however,  both  Bishop  Walton  and 
Bauer  have  remarked  that  he  has  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  version 
of  Saadias.  From  the  paucity  of  manuscripts  of  the  original  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  Bauer  thinks  this  version  of  use  in  correcting  its 
text  Some  specimens  of  it  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Durell  in 
the  "  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob  relating  to 
the  Twelve  Tribes,"  &c.  (Oxford,  1763,  4to.),  and  before  him  by 
Castell  in  the  last  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott;  also  by  Hwiid, 
at  Borne,  in  1780,  in  8vo.,  and  by  Paulus,  at  Jena,  in  1789,  in  8vo.* 
[About  A.D.  1208,  Abul  Baracat  wrote  scholia  on  this  version. 
Hence  arose  two  recensions  of  it,  the  Egyptian  of  Abu  Said,  and 
the  Syrian  of  Abul  Baracat ;  but  they  have  been  mixed  together, 
and  cannot  now  be  separated.'! 


SECT.  IIL 

«W  THB  DITIBION8  AND  MABK8  OF  DT8TIN0TION  OCCURBDTO  IN  1IAKU8CRIPT8  AMD 
PRINTED  EDrnON8  OF   THE  6CR1PTUBE8. 

L  Different  appeUatums  given  to  the  Scriptures, — IL  General  divisions  of  the 
eanonkal  boohs  of  the  Old  Testament.  —  1.  The  Law.  ^2.  The  Pro- 
phets.— 3.  The  Khethubim  or  Hagiographa. — HI.  Modem  divisions 
cfthe  boohs  of  the  Old  Testament. — Chapters  and  verses. 

1  The  collection  of  writings,  which  i^  regarded  by  Christians  as  the 
sole  standard  of  their  faith  and  practice,  has  been  distinguished,  at 
various  periods,  by  different  appellations.  Thus,  it  is  frequently 
termed  the  Scriptures,  the  Sacred  or  Holy  Scriptures,  and  sometimes 

'  North  American  Beriew,  New  Series,  to),  zxii  p.  313. 

»  Bp.  Walton,  Proleg.  xLJ§  10—21.  pp.  527—653. ;  Carpzor,  CriUca  Sacra,  pp.  585— 
<20l;  Lensdcn,  Fhilologua  Hebrao-Mixt.  Diss.  Tiii.  pp.  59—67. ;  Bauer,  CriUca  Sacra, 
pf».  825— 3.15.;  Muntinghe,  Expositio  Critices  Veteris  Fcedcris,  pp.  148,  149. 

"  Keil,  EinlcUuDg,  §  198.  p.  642. 
VOL.  II.  T> 
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the  Canonical  Scriptuies.  This  collection  is  called  The  Scriptures^ 
as  being  the  most  important  of  all  Writings;  the  Holy  or  Sacrrd 
Scriptures^  because  they  were  composed  by  persons  divinely  inspired  ; 
and  the  Canonical  Scriptures^  either  because  they  are  a  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  to  those  who  receive  them ;  or  because,  when  the  number 
and  authenticity  of  these  books  were  ascertained,  lists  of  them  were 
inserted  in  the  ecclesiastical  canons  or  catalogues,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish them  from  such  books  as  were  apocryphal  or  of  uncertain 
authority,  and  unquestionably  not  of  divine  origin.  But  the  most  usual 
appeUation  is  that  of  the  Bible — a  word  which  in  its  primary  import 
simply  denotes  a  book,  but  which  is  given  to  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  being  the  Book  of 
Books,  infinitely  superior  in  excellence  to  every  unassisted  production 
of  the  human  mind.  ^ 

II.  The  most  conmion  and  general  division  of  the  canonical  books 
is  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ^ ;  the  former  containing  those 
revelations  of  the  divine  will  which  were  communicated  to  the 
Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews,  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the 
latter  comprising  the  inspired  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

The  arrangement  of  the  books  containing  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  adopted  in  our  Bibles,  is  not  always  regulated  by  the  exact 
time  when  the  books  were  respectively  written ;  although  the  book 
of  Genesis  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  first,  and  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi  to  be  the  latest  of  the  inspired  writings.  The  various  books 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  were  divided  by  the  Jews  into  three 
parts  or  classes  —  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Khethubim,  or 
Hagiographa,  that  is,  the  Holy  Writings ;  which  division  obtained  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  *,  and  is  noticed  by  Josephus  *,  though  he 
does  not  enumerate  the  several  books. 

1.  The  Law  (so  called,  because  it  contains  precepts  for  the  regulation  of 
life  and  manners)  comprised  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  which 
were  originally  written  in  one  volume,  as  all  the  manuscripts  are  to  this  day, 
which  are  read  in  the  synagogues.  It  is  not  known  when  the  writings  of  the 
Jewish  legislator  were  divided  into  Jive  books  ;  but,  as  the  titles  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  are  evidently  of  Greek 
origin  (for  the  tradition  related  by  Philo,  and  adopted  by  some  writers  of 
the  Roman  church,  that  they  were  given  by  Moses  himself,  is  too  idle  to 
deserve  refutation),  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  titles  were  prefixed  to 
the  several  books  by  the  authors  of  the  Alexandrine  or  Septuagint  Greek 
version. 

2.  The  Prophets,  which  were  thus  designated  because  these  books  were 

*  Lardner,  Works,  Svo.  Hist  of  Apostles,  &c.  chap.  L  voL  vL  pp.  I — 8.  4to.  toI.  uL 
pp.  137—140.;  Jaihn,  Introd.  ndVet.  Feed.  §  1. 

*  Concerning  the  import  of  the  word  *•  Testament,"  see  toL  i.  p.  36. 

»  Thue  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you^  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  thai  all  things 
might  be/idfiUed  which  are  written  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms, 
concerning  me  (Luke  xxiv.  44. )•  In  this  passage  by  the  Psalms  is  intended  the 
Hag^ographa;  which  division  beginning  with  the  Psalms,  the  whole  of  it  (agreeably  to  the 
Jewish  manner  of  qaoting)  is  there  called  by  the  name  of  the  book  with  which  it  com- 
mences. St.  Peter  also,  when  appealing  to  prophecies  in  proof  of  the  gospel,  says,  *"  All 
the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow  after,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  like- 
wise foretold  of  these  days  **  (Acts  iii.  24.).  In  which  parage  the  apostle  plainly  includes 
the  books  of  Samuel  in  the  class  of  prophets. 

*  Contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  §  8.  tom.  ii.  p.  441. 
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written  bj  inspired  prophetical  men,  were  divided  into  the  former  and 
laiter\inih  regard  to  the  time  when  they  respectively  flourished:  the 
fiHioer  prophets  included  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel, 
uid  1  and  2  Kings,  the  last  two  being  each  considered  as  one  book ;  the 
latter  prophets  comprised  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  whose  books  were  reckoned  as  one. 

3.  The  Khethubim  or  Haqiographa,  that  is,  the  Holy  Writings,  com- 
prehended the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (reckoned 
as  one),  and  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  also  reckoned  as  one  book.'  This 
third  class  or  division  of  the  sacred  books  has  received  its  appellation  of 
Kkeihvbim  or  Holy  WritingSy  because  they  were  not  orally  delivered,  as 
the  law  of  Moses  was ;  but  the  Jews  affirm  that  they  were  composed  by 
men  divinely  inspired,  who,  however,  had  no  public  mission  as  prophets ; 
and  they  conceive  that  they  were  not  dictated  by  dreams,  visions,  or  voices 
or  in  other  ways,  as  the  oracles  of  the  prophets  were,  but  that  they  were 
more  immediately  revealed  to  the  minds  of  their  authors.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Daniel  is  excluded  from  the  number  of  prophets,  and  that  his  writings, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa,  were  not  publicly  read  in  the  synagogues 
as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were:  tlus  is  ascribed  to  the  singular 
minnteness  with  which  he  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  before  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  (Dan.  ix.),  and  the  apprehension  of 
the  Jews,  lest  the  public  reading  of  his  predictions  should  lead  any  to 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ^ 

[It  is  easier  to  object  to  the  reason  here  alleged,  than  to  supply 
one  more  satisfactory.  Possibly,  however,  the  book  of  Daniel 
occupies  the  position  in  which  we  find  it,  because  Daniel  did  not 
exercise  his  prophetic  office  in  the  more  restricted  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term  "  prophecy ; "  he  was  not  professionally  a  prophet."*  Thus 
David  was  a  prophet  (Acts  ii.  30.);  and  yet  his  writings  are  not  placed 
among  **  the  Prophets." 

It  18  probable  that  the  Hebrews  in  the  earliest  times  wrote  for 
the  most  part  without  dividing  one  word  from  another.  And^  when 
the  separation  of  words  came  into  more  general  use,  as  it  especially 
did  after  the  introduction  of  the  square  character,  it  would  still  seem 
that  there  was  no  regularly-acknowledged  mode  of  division*  The 
authors  of  the  Septuagint  version  evidently  divided  words  in  a  way 
different  from  the  modem  custom.  In  the  Talmud,  however,  direc- 
tions are  given  for  spaces  between  words  in  synagogue  rolls.  Para^- 
graphs  began  to  be  early  marked.  In  the  Pentateuch  there  were 
669,  called  rt*^9,  and  tiiese  were  termed  rtmn©,  open,  or  rtt^np, 
closed,  according  as  they  were  sections  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of 

*  This  distinction,  CarpzoT  thinks,  was  borrowed  from  Zech.  i.  4. :  "  Be  ye  not  as  jour 
fithers,  onto  whom  the  former  prophets  hare  cried."  —  Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bibl  Vet.  Test, 
eap.  ix.  §  L  p.  146. 

*  The  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther,  are,  in  tbe  mo* 
dem  cofries  S  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  pkced  immediately  after  the  Pentateuch,  under  the 
name  oi  the  five  MeaiUoth  or  volumes.  [These  books  were  publicly  read,  Canticles  at  the 
paaorer;  Rnth  at  the  feast  of  weeks ;  Lamentations  the  9th  day  of  Ab,  when  the  temple 
wai  both  times  burnt ;  Ecclesiastes  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  and  Esther  the  14th  and 
1  Stb  of  Adar,  at  the  feast  of  Pnrim. — Carpzov.  Crit  Sacr.  pars  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  134.]  The  book 
of  Both  holds  sometimes  the  first  or  second,  and  sometimes  the  fifth  place. 

'  flotti'oger,  TbesauruSf.lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sect.  3.  p.  505. ;  Leusden,  Philologus  Hebrseus* 
Dm. -ml  p.  92.;  Bishop  Cosin,  Scholastical  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  chap,  it  18. 

*  See  kitto,  Cycl.  of  Bihl.  Lit.,  art.  Daniel. 
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the  lines.  They  are  respectively  marked  d  and  d  in  Hebrew  fiiblea. 
Like  divisions  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
The  larger  Perashioth,  54  in  number,  one  of  whicli  was  to  be  read 
every  saobath-day,  are  of  much  later  origin  than  those  just  noticed. 
They  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  Masorah ;  while  the 
smaller  divisions  are  certainly  prior  to  the  Talmud,  and  have,  even 
by  some  modem  scholars,  been  carried  up  to  the  very  sacred  writers 
themselves.*  Where  the  larger  correspond  with  the  smaller  divisions, 
BBS  and  ODD  are  used  to  denote  the  open  and  closed  Perashioth. 
The  nhpon  were  paragraphs  or  reading-lessons  taken  from  the  Pro- 
phets. They  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.  Most  likely,  accord- 
ing to  Vitringa's  opinion,  they  were  introduced  from  a  desire  to 
improve  the  public  services  by  adding  the  reading  of  the  Prophets 
to  that  of  the  Law.* 

In  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  D^pD9,  rhythmical 
members  marked  ofi*  into  separate  lines.  And  a  division  into  periods 
with  the  same  name  was  introduced  into  the  prose.  These  divisions, 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  were  nearly  coincident  with  modern  verses. 
Whether  any  marks  were  at  first  used  to  denote  these  periods  is  a 
question.  After  the  Talmud,  Soph-pasuk  (;),  was  employed ;  and  this 
sign  is  certainly  older  than  the  vowel-points  and  accents. 

The  QniP  were  divisions  adopted  in  R.  Jacob  Ben  Chayim's  edition 
of  the  Bible  (the  second  Bomberg).  They  are  447  in  number,  and 
are  a  kind  of  distinction  into  chapters.*]  * 

III.  The  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  now  generally  ob- 
tain, are  four  in  number:  namely,  1.  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  books 
of  Moses;  2.  The  Historical  Books,  comprising  Joshua  to  Esther 
inclusive ;  3.  The  Doctrinal  or  Poetical  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon;  and,  4.  The 
Prophetical  Books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  his  Lamentations,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets.  These  are  severally  divided 
into  Chapters  and  Verses,  to  facilitate  reference,  and  not  primarily 
with  a  view  to  any  natural  division  of  the  multifarious  subjects  which 
they  embrace :  but  by  whom  these  divisions  were  originally  made  is 
a  question,  concerning  which  there  exists  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion. 

*  See  Keil,  Einleitnng,  §  170.  Of  these  divisions  we  have  evident  traces  in  the  New 
Testament;  thus,  the  section  (irtptox^)  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  which  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
wiis  reading,  was,  in  all  probahility,  that  which  related  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah 
(Acts  viii.  32.)-  When  St.  Paul  entered  into  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,he  stood 
up  to  preach,  after  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Acts  xiii.  15.);  that  is,  after 
reading  the  first  lesson  out  of  the  Law,  and  the  second  lesson  out  of  the  Prophets.  And, 
in  the  very  discourse  which  he  then  delivered,  he  tells  the  Jews  that  the  Prophet*  were 
read  at  Jerusalem  on  every  tabbath-day,  that  is,  in  those  lessons  which  were  taken  out 
of  the  Prophets  (Acts  xiii.  27.> 

*  See  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra,  pars  i.  cap.  iv.  pp.  148,  149. 

»  See  KeU,  Einleitung,  §§  170,  171.;  Davidson,  Bibi.  Critic  vol.  i,  chap.  v. ;  Kitto, 
Cycl  of  BibL  Lit.,  arts.  Scripture,  Holy,  Verse ;  Dr.  M*Caul,  Reasons  for  holding  fast 
the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  1857,  pp.5.,  &c. 

*  III  Vol  iiL  Part  iii.  Chap.  i.  Sect  4.  we  have  given  a  table  of  the  Perashioth  or 
sections  of  the  Law,  together  with  the  Haphtaroth,  or  sections  of  the  Prophets,  as  they  are 
read  in  the  different  Jewish  ^nagognes  for  every  sabbath  of  the  year,  and  also  showing 
dto  portkNM  corresponding  with  our  modem  divisions  of  chapters  and  vema. 
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That  they  are  comparatively  a  modem  invention  is  evident  from  its 
being  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient  Christians,  whose  Greek  Bibles, 
indeed,  then  had  TatXoi  and  Ks^Xcua  {Titles  and  Heads);  but  the 
intent  of  these  was  rather  to  point  out  the  sum  or  contents  of  the 
text,  than  to  divide  the  various  books.      They  also  differed  greatly 
irom  the  present  chapters;  many  of  them  containing  only  a  few 
verses,  and  some  of  them  not  more  than  one.     The  invention  of 
chapters  has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  Lanfranc,  who  was  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  die  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William 
IL;  while  others  attribute  it  to  Stephen  Lan^ton,  who  was  archbishop 
of  the  same  see  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  IIL     But  the  resd 
author  of  this  very  useful  division  was  cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Caro,  who  flourished  about  the  middle   of  the  13th  century,  and 
wrote  a  celebrated  commentary  on  the  Scriptures.     Having  pro- 
jected a  concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  by  which  any 
passage  might  be  found,  he  divided  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments into  chapters,  which  are  the  same  we  now  have :  these  chapters 
he  subdivided  into  smaller  portions,  which  he  distinguished  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  which  are  placed  in  the  margin  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
chapters.'     The  facility  of  reference  thus  aSbrded  by  Hugo's  divi- 
sions having  become  known  to  Kabbi  Mordecai  Nathan  (or  Isaac 
Nathan,  as  he  is  sometimes  called),  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  he  undertook  a  similar  concordance  for  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but,  instead  of  adopting  the  marginal  letters  of 
Hugo,  he  referred  to  the  Masoretic  verses  by  Hebrew  numerals, 
retaining,  however,  the  cardinal's  division  into  chapters. 

The  concordance  of  Rabbi  Nathan  was  commenced  a.d.  1438  and  finished  in 
1445.    The  Latin  chapters  are  found  in  Bomberg*8  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 

Sablished  in  1518.  The  verses  of  the  several  psalms  were  marked  with  figures  by 
aques  le  Ferre  in  his  edition  of  the  **  Quincuplex  Psalterium,  Gallicum,  Romanum, 
Hebr^cum,  Yetus  et  Gonciliatum,**  printed  at  Paris  by  Henrj  Stephen  in  1509,  in 
fol.  In  1528  Santes  or  Xantes  Fagninus  published  his  Latin  version  of  the  Bible 
at  Ljona,  which  is  the  first  that  is  divided  throughout  into  verses  marked  with 
Arabic  numerals  in  the  margin  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  text 
runs  on  continuously,  except  in  the  Psalms,  where  each  verse  commences  the  line. 
The  whole  Bible  was  marked  with  fibres,  according  to  the  divisions  now  in  use,  by 
Robert  Stephen  in  his  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  published  in  1555  and  1557 ; 
in  which  he  followed  Fagninus  except  in  the  New  Testament  and  Apocrypha. 
His  Latin  oncordance,  to  which  he  adapted  these  figures,  was  published  in  1555. 
The  introduction  of  figures  into  the  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  com- 
menced in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  MegiUotb,  and  Haphtaroth,  published  at 
Sabionetta  in  Italy  in  1557.  In  this  edition  every  fiflh  verse  is  marked  with  a 
Hebrew  numeral  Each  verse  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  marked  with  an  Arabic 
numeral  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  published  in  1569.'  Athias,  in  his  celebrated 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  JBible  published  in  1661  and  reprinted  in  1667,  also  marked 
every  verse  with  the  figures  now  in  use,  except  those  which  had  been  previously 

*  These  divisions  of  cardinal  Hugo  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  older  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  in  Uie  earlier  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  particularly  in  that  usually 
called  Taverner^s  Bible,  London,  1539,  folio. 

*  Boxtorf,  Fnef.  ad  Concordant.  Bibliorum  Hebrsoorum ;  Prideaux,  Connection,  sab 
anoo  446,  vol.  i.  pp.  332—342. ;  Carpzov,  Intred.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Vet.  Test.  cap.  ii. 
{5.  pp.  27,  28.;  Lensden,  Philol.  Hebr.  Diss.  ili.  pp.  23 — 31.;  Ackennann,  Introd.  in 
libros  Sacroa  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  100—104.;  Kitto,  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  art.  Verse  (by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wright);  Fettigrew,  Bibliotheca  Sossexiana,  vol.  L  partii.  p.  388. 
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marked  in  the  Sabionetta  edition  with  Hebrew  letters,  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
at  present  appear  in  our  Bibles. 

The  first  English  Bible  divided  into  verses  is  that  executed  at 
Geneva  by  WUliam  Whittingham,  Anthony  Gilby,  and  Thomas 
Sampson,  and  published  in  15  60,  (The  New  Testament,  divided 
into  chapters  and  verses,  was  previously  published  at  Geneva  in 
1557,  and  again  in  1560.)  Of  the  authorized  English  versions. 
Archbishop  Parker's,  or  the  "Bishops*  Bible,"  is  the  first  that  has  the 
divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  which  were  subsequently  adopted  in 
King  James's,  or  the  Authorized  English  version,  published  in  1611^ 
and  now  in  use. 


CHAR  in. 

ON  THE  CBITIGISM  OP  THE  TEXT  OP   SCBIPTURE. 

Necessity  of  the  Criticism  of  the  Text. 

Since  the  editions  of  the  Sacred  Text  very  often  differ  firom  each 
other,  and  some  also  contain  spurious  readings,  besides  which  great 
numbers  of  other  readings  are  extant ;  the  exhibition  of  a  correct  text 
becomes  a  very  important  object  of  attention  with  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures :  in  other  words,  the  in- 
terpreter and  the  divine  stand  equally  in  need  of  the  art  of  criticism, 
by  the  aid  of  which  a  proper  judgment  may  be  formed  of  various  read- 
ings, the  spurious  may  be  discerned,  and  the  genuine,  or  at  least  the 
most  probable,  may  be  restored.  This  subject,  which  involves  an  in- 
quiry respecting  the  fact,  what  the  author  wrote,  has  not  inaptly  been 
compared  by  Dr.  Jahn  to  a  judicial  procedure,  in  which  the  critic  sits 
upon  the  bench,  and  the  change  of  corruption  in  the  reading  is  brought 
against  the  text.  The  witnesses  from  whom  evidence  is  to  be  obtained 
respecting  what  the  author  wrote,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Sources 
of  the  text  of  Scripture,  are,  Manuscbipt  Copies,  Ancient 
Versions,  the  Editiones  Principes  and  other  early  printed 
Editions,  and  other  Books  of  Antiquity,  the  Authors  op 

WHICH    QUOTED     THE     TeXT     FROM    MANUSCRIPTS.        But,   Since 

these  witnesses  are  often  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  very  fre- 

?[uently  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth  from  their  evidence,  it 
urther  becomes  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  internal  arguments,  or 
those  which  are  drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Such  are 
the  facility  or  the  diflSculty  of  a  more  modern  origin,  the  absence 
of  any  sense,  or  at  least  of  one  that  is  suitable,  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  a  reading  with  the  series  and  scope  of  the  discourse, 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  any  particular  word  or  expression 
having  arisen  from  the  author,  and  the  correspondence  or  discrepancy 
of  parallel  places ;  lastly,  the  laws  by  which,  on  such  evidence,  the 
critic  is  guided  in  pronouncing  sentence,  are  the  rules  of  criticisnu* 

I  Jahn,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Vcteris  Foederis,  §  115. 
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These    topics  it  is  proposed   seyerally  to  discuss  in  the  following 
sections. 


FcHm  of  a  Sthaqooub  Roll  of  the  Pentateach. 


SECT.  L 

OM  THE  HEBBEW  MAK178CBIPT8  OF  THE  OLD  TE8TA1CENT. 

L  Different  classes  of  Hebrew  manuscripts, — IT.  The  rolled  manuscripts 
of  the  synagogues, — IIL  TTie  square  manuscripts  used  by  the  Jews  in 
private  life,  —  FV.  Age  of  Hebrew  manuscripts, — V.  Of  the  order  in 
which  the  Sacred  Books  are  arranged  in  manuscripts, — Number  of  books 
contained  in  different  manuscripts,  —  VI.  Modem  families  or  recensions 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts, — VII.  Notice  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  — 
VIU.  Brief  notice  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  Jews, — 
IX.  Manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 

Although,  as  we  have  already  seen*,  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  descended  to  our  times  uncorrupted,  yet,  with  all  the 
care  which  the  ancient  copyists  could  bestow,  it  was  impossible  to 
preserve  it  free  from  mistakes,  arising  from  the  interchanging  of  the 
similar  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  other  circumstances  inci- 
dent to  the  transcription  of  ancient  manuscripts.  The  rabbins  boldly 
asserted,  and,  through  a  credulity  rarely  to  be  paralleled,  it  was 
implicitly  believed,  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  absolutely  free  from 
error,  and  that  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  not  a 
single  various  reading  of  importance  could  be  produced.  Father 
Morin  was  the  first  person  who  ventured  to  impugn  this  notion  in  his 
Exereitationes  in  utrumque  Samaritanorum  Pentateuchumy  published 
at  Paris  in  1631 ;  and  he  grounded  his  opinion  of  the  incorrectness 
of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  on  the  ditferences  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Samaritan  texts  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  the  diflTerenccs 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

»  VoL  i.  pp.  104—107. 
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Morinus  was  soon  after  followed  by  Louis  Cappel  (whose  Critica 
Sacra  was  published  in  1650),  who*  pointed  out  a  great  number  of 
errors  in  the  printed  Hebrew,  and  showed  how  they  might  be  cor- 
rected by  the  ancient  versions  and  the  common  rules  of  criticism. 
He  did  not,  however,  advert  to  the  most  obvious  and  effectual  means 
of  emendation,  namely,  a  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts ;  and,  valu- 
able as  his  labours  unquestionably  are,  it  is  certain  that  he  neither 
used  them  himself,  nor  invited  others  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in 
order  to  correct  the  sacred  text.  Cappel  was  assailed  by  various 
opponents,  but  chiefly  by  the  younger  Buxtorf  in  his  Anticritica^ 
published  at  Basil  in  1663,  who  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  refute  the 

|)rinciples  he  had  established.  In  1657  Bishop  Walton,  in  his  Pro- 
egomena  to  the  London  Polyglott  Bible,  declared  in  favour  of  the 
principles  asserted  by  Cappel,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  forming 
a  critical  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  correct  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  materially  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
one  by  his  own  exertions.  Subsequent  biblical  critics  acceded  to  the 
propriety  of  their  arguments;  and,  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  collating  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts have  been  generally  acknowledged.* 

I.  Hebbew  Manuscripts  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. 
autographs^  or  those  written  by  the  inspired  penmen  themselves, 
which  have  long  since  perished ;  and  apographs^  or  copies  made  from 
the  originals,  and  multiplied  by  repeated  transcription.  [Existing 
MSS.  differ  little  from  each  other,  exhibiting  generally  the  Masoretic 
text  the  older  retaining  possibly  the  pre-Masoretic  in  substance, 
while  the  later  are  cast  more  exactly  into  the  Masoretic  mould. 
They  may  be  divided  into  synagogue  rolls,  and  private  copies,  the 
last  of  which  are  some  in  the  square^  some  in  the  rabbinical 
character.*] 

II.  The  Pentateuch  was  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  from  the 
earliest  times ;  and,  though  the  public  reading  of  it  was  intermitted 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  resumed  shortly  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews.  Hence  numerous  copies  were  made  from  time 
to  time ;  and,  as  they  held  the  books  of  Moses  in  the  most  supersti- 
tious veneration,  various  regulations  were  made  for  the  guidance  of 
the  transcribers,  who  were  obliged  to  conform  to  them  in  copying  the 
rolls  destined  for  the  use  of  the  synagogue.  The  date  of  these 
regulations  is  not  known,  but  they  seem  posterior  to  the  Talmud. 
[The  earliest  notice  of  them  is  in  the  Tract  Sopherim^  a  later  appendage 
to  the  Babylonian  Talmud.]  Though  many  of  these  rules  are  ridi- 
culous, yet  the  religious  observance  of  them,  which  has  continued  for 
many  centuries,  has  certainly  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
principal. 

The  copies  of  the  law  must  be  transcribed  from  ancient  manuscripts 
of  approved  character  only,  with  ink  of  peculiar  quality,  on  parch- 

>  Jahn  et  Ackermaon,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Foederis  D«rt  i.  ch.  vi. 
f  104. ;  Bp.  Marsh,  Lectures,  part  ii.  lect.  xi.  pp.  99,  100. 

>  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  179.  pp.  568,  9. 
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ment  prepared  from  the  hide  of  a  clean  animal,  for  tliis  express  pur- 
poee,  by  a  Jew,  and  fastened  together  by  the  strings  of  clean  animals ; 
every  skin  must  contain  a  certain  nnmber  of  columns  of  prescribed 
length  and  breadth,  each  column  comprising  a  given  number  of  lines 
and  woi^s;  no  word  must  be  written. by  heart  or  with  points,  or 
without  being  first  orally  pronounced  by  the  copyist ;  the  name  of 
God  is  not  to  be  written  but  with  the  utmost  devotion  and  attention, 
and,  previously  to  writing  it,  he  must  wash  his  pen.  The  want  of  a 
single  letter^  or  the  redundance  of  a  single  letter,  the  writing  of 
prose  as  verse,  or  verse  as  prose,  respectively  vitiates  a  manuscript ; 
and,  when  a  copy  has  been  comfdeted,  it  must  be  examined  and  cor- 
rected within  thirty  days  after  the  writing  has  been  finished,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  it  is  to  be  approved  or  rejected.  These  rules, 
it  is  said,  are  observed  to  the  present  day  by  the  persons  who  tran- 
scribe the  sacred  writings  for  the  use  of  the  synaeogue.^  The 
form  of  one  of  these  rolled  manuscripts  (from  the  original  among 
the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  7619.)  is  given  in 
the  vignette  at  the  head  of  this  section.  It  is  a  large  double  roll, 
containing  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  written  with  very  great  care  on 
forty  brown  African  skins.  These  skins  are  of  different  breadths; 
some  containing  more  columns  than  others.  The  columns  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  in  number,  each  of  which  contains  about 
sixty-three  lines,  is  about  twenty-two  inches  deep,  and  generally 
more  than  five  inches  broad.  The  letters  have  no  points,  apices,  or 
fiourishes  about  tliem.  The  initial  words  are  not  larger  than  the 
rest ;  and  a  space,  equal  to  about  four  lines,  is  left  between  every 
two  booka  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
synagogue-rolls  that  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  time.  [The 
Hnphtaroth  and  five  Megilloth,  it  may  be  added,  were  written  on 
separate  rollsj 

III.  The  Prfvate  Manuscbipts  are  written  with  black  ink 
[the  points  generally  by  a  different  person,  and  with  a  different  shade 
of  ink],  either  on  vellum,  or  on  pardunent,  or  on  paper,  and  of  various 
pizes,  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and  duodecimo.  [He  who  wrote  the 
consonants  was  called  "X^^D;  while  he  who  added  the  points  was 
termed  XW-  If  *^®  8*°^®  person  wrote  both,  it  was  at  separate  times.] 
Those  manuscripts  which  are  on  paper  are  considered  as  being  the  most 
modem ;  and  they  frequently  have  some  one  of  the  Targums,  or 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  either  subjoined  to  the  text  in  alternate  verses, 
or  placed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  text,  or  written  in  the  margin 
of  tiie  manuscript.  The  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  those 
which  are  called  the  square  Chaldee ;  though  a  few  manuscripts  are 
written  with  rabbinical  characters,  but  these  are  invariably  of  recent 
date.  Biblical  critics,  who  are  conversant  with  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, have  distinguished  three  sorts  of  characters,  each  differing  in 
the  beauty  of  their  form.  The  Spanish  character  is  perfectly  square, 
simple,  and  elegant :  the  types  of  the  quarto  Hebrew  Bibles,  printed 

'  CarpzoY,  Crit.  Sacr.  pan  i.  cap  viii.  pp.  37 1,  372.  Dr.  Henderson,  Biblical  Researches, 
pp.  30S— 21 1.,  has  giyen  an  account  of  the  laborious  minutis.  in  manj  respects  coinciding 
with  tboM  above  stated,  to  which  the  modern  Jews  are  subjected. 
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by  Robert  Stephen  and  by  Planting  approach  the  nearest  to  this 
character.  The  Germofi^  on  the  contrary,  is  crooked,  intricate,  and 
inelegant  in  every  respect ;  and  the  Italian  character  holds  a  middle 
place  between  these  two.  The  pages  are  usually  divided  into  three 
columns  of  various  lengths ;  and  the  initial  letters  of  the  manuscripts 
are  frequently  illuminated  and  ornamented  with  gold.  In  many 
manuscripts  the  Masorah  *  is  added ;  what  is  called  the  larger  Masorak 
being  placed  above  and  belcw  the  columns  of  the  text,  and  the  smaller 
Masorah  being  inserted  in  the  blank  spaces  between  the  columns. 

[The  Jews  distinguish  between  the  Tarn  and  the  Welshe  character. 
The  former  is  said  to  have  its  name  from  Tam,  the  grandson  of  Rashi 
(Rabbi  Solomon  Janrchi),  or  more  probably  from  rran  nn^DD,  perfect 
or  regidar  mode  of  writing.  It  has  sharp-pointed  comers,  and  perpen- 
dicular coronulcB  called  T^'^,  on  the  consonants  ^yomv^,  and  was 
generally  used  by  the  German  and  Polish  Jews.  The  Welshe,  npD 
rt/h]n\  is  of  later  date ;  it  has  rounder  strokes  in  the  letters,  the 
coronulcB  ending  in  a  thick  point,  and  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  of 
Spain  and  the  East^] 

IV.  As  the  authority  of  manuscripts  depends  greatly  on  their 
antiquity,  it  becomes  a  point  of  considerable  importance  to  ascert^n 
their  age  as  exactly  as  possible.  Now  this  may  be  effected  either 
by  external  testimony  or  by  internal  marks. 

1.  External  testimony  is  sometimes  afforded  by  the  subscriptions 
annexed  by  the  transcribers,  specifpng  the  time  when  they  copied 
the  manuscripts.  But  this  criterion  cannot  always  be  depended 
upon ;  for  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  modem  copyists  have 
added  ancient  and  false  dates,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  their 
labours.  As,  however,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  manuscripts 
have  no  subscriptions  or  other  criteria  by  which  to  ascertain  their 
dates,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  evidence  of 

2.  Internal  Marks.  Of  these  the  following  are  stated  by  Dr. 
Kennicott  and  M.  De  Rossi  to  be  the  principal :  1.  The  inelegance 
or  rudeness  of  the  character  ( Jablonski  lays  down  the  simplicity  and 
elegance  of  the  character  as  a  criterion  of  antiquity);  2.  The 
yellow  colour  of  the  vellum ;  3.  The  total  absence,  or  at  least  the 
very  rare  occurrence,  of  the  Masorah,  and  of  the  Keri  and  Elhethib  ' ; 
4.  The  writing  of  the  Pentateuch  throughout  in  one  book,  without 
any  greater  mark  of  distinction  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  books 
than  at  the  beginning  of  sections;  5.  The  absence  of  critical 
emendations  and  corrections;  6.  The  absence  of  the  vowel-points; 

7.  Obliterated  letters,   being   written   and   re-written    with    ink; 

8.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  lieu  of 
Adonai ;  9.  The  infrequency  of  capital  and  little  letters ;  10,  The 
insertion  of  points  to  fill  up  blank  spaces;  11.  The  non-division 
of  some  books  and  psalms ;  12.  The  poetical  books  not  being  dis- 
tinguished from  those  in  prose  by  dividing  them  into  hemistichs; 
13.  Readings  frequently  differing  from  the  Masoretio  copies,  but 
agreeing  with  the  Samaritan  text,  with  ancient  versions,  and  with 

*  See  an  account  of  the  Masorah  in  pp.  23 — 26.  supra, 
»  Koll,  EinKitung,  §  174.  pp.  590,  591. 

*  For  an  account  of  these,  see  p.  22.  supra. 
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the  quotations  of  the  fathers.  The  conjunction  of  all,  or  of  several, 
of  these  internal  marks,  is  said  to  afford  certain  criteria  of  the  anti- 
quity of  Hebrew  manuscripts.  But  the  opinions  of  the  eminent 
critics  above  named  have  been  questioned  by  Professors  Bauer  and 
Tychsen,  who  have  advanced  strong  reasons  to  prove  that  they  are 
uncertain  guides  in  determining  the  age  of  manuscripts.  The  most 
EDcient  Hebrew  manuscripts  are  all  written  without  any  divisions  of 
words.  This  circumstance  is  corroborated  by  the  rabbinical  tradition, 
that  the  law  was  formerly  one  verse  and  one  word; 

V.  A  twofold  Order  of  Arrangement  of  the  sacred  books  is 
observable  in  Hebrew  manuscripts,  viz.  the  Talmudical  and  the 
Masoretic.  Originally,  the  different  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  not  joined  together:  according  to  Kabbi  Elias  Levita  (the  most 
learned  Jewish  writer  on  the  subject),  they  were  first  joined  together 
by  the  members  of  the  great  synagogue,  who  divided  them  into  three 
parts,  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa*,  and  who  placed 
the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa  in  a  different  order  from  that  assigned 
by  the  Talmudists  in  the  book  entitled  Baba  Bathra. 

[The  following  is  the  Talmudical  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: The  Lawy  containing  the  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Prophets^ 
comprising  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  (1  and  2),  Kings  (1  and  2),  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Isaiah  ^  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets  (in  one  book). 
The  Hagiographa,  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Can- 
ticles, Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra  (  with  Nehemiah),  Chronicles 
(1  and  2).  By  the  Masoretes  in  the  Propliets  Isaiah  is  made  to  pre- 
cede Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;  and  the  Hagiographa  is  thus  arranged : 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  five  Megilloth  U.  e.  Canticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther),  Daniel,  Ezra  (with  Nehemiah), 
Chronicles  (1  and  2).  The  Talmudic  order  is  generally  adopted  by 
the  German  and  French  Jews,  the  Masoretic  by  the  Spanish.  But, 
according  to  Keil,  the  Masoretic  arrangement  of  the  Hagiographa  is  in 
use  among  the  Germans.'  De  Wette  gives  another  Masoretic  order 
in  MSS.  of  the  Hagiographa,  Chronicles,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra.^] 

There  are,  however,  several  manuscripts  extant,  which  depart 
both  from  the  Talmudical  and  from  the  Masoretical  order,  and  have 
an  arrangement  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Of  the  various  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved, 
few  contain  the  Old  Testament  entire:  the  greater  part  comprise 
only  particular  portions  of  it,  as  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  Megilloth,  and 
the  Haphtaroth,  or  sections  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  on  the  sab- 
bath^lays ;  the  Prophets,  or  the  Hagiographa.  Some,  indeed,  are 
confined  to  single  books,  as  the  Psalms,  the  book  of  Esther,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Haphtaroth.  This  diversity  in  the  con- 
tents of  manuscripts  is  occasioned,  partly  by  the  design  of  the  copyist, 

'  See  Carpzov,  Crit.  Sacr.  pars  i.  cap.  iv.  pp.  137,  138. 

*  Isaiah  is  said  to  be  thns  placed  because  the  books  of  Kings  end  with  desolation,  and 
t|»e  whole  book  of  Jeremiah  is  of  the  same  character  ;  while  Ezekiel  begins  with  consola- 
tioD  and  ends  with  consolation,  and  L^aiah  is  consolatory  throughout:  hence  writings  of  a 
nmilar  class  are  con  pled  together. 

*  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  159.,  pp.  551,  552. 

*  Einleitoog,  §  1 10.,  p.  141.     Comp.  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  175.,  p.  592. 
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who  transcribed  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sacred  writings  for  par- 
ticular purposes ;  and  partly  by  the  mutilations  caused  by  the  con- 
suming hand  of  time.  Seyend  instances  of  such  mutilations  are 
given  in  the  account  of  the  principal  Hebrew  MSS.  now  extant^  in 
pp.  46 — 49.  infra. 

VI.  As  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  have  been  in  use  since 
the  eleventh  century  have  all  been  corrected  according  to  some  fmr- 
ticular  recension  or  edition,  they  have  from  this  circumstance  been 
classed  into  families,  according  to  the  country  where  such  recension 
has  obtained.  These  Families  or  Recensions  are  three  or  four  in 
number,  viz. 

1.  The  Spanish  Manuscripts,  which  were  corrected  after  the 
Codex  of  Hillel,  described  in  page  27.  supra. 

They  follow  the  Masoretic  system  with  great  accuracy,  and  are  on 
this  account  highly  valued  by  the  Jews ;  though  some  Hebrew  critics 
hold  them  in  little  estimation.  The  characters  are  written  with  great 
elegance,  and  are  perfectly  square :  the  ink  is  pale :  the  pages  are 
seldom  divided  into  three  columns :  the  Psalms  are  separated  into 
hemistichs;  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  are  not  interlined,  but 
written  in  separate  columns,  or  are  inserted  in  the  margin  in  smaller 
letters.  Professor  Tychsen  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  caligmphy 
of  the  Spanish  manuscripts.  As  the  Spanish  monks  excelled  in 
that  art,  he  thinks  the  Jews,  who  abounded  in  Spain  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  acquired  it  from  them,  and  he  appeals  to 
manuscripts  which  he  had  seen,  where  the  letters  are  throughout  so 
equal,  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  print.* 
'  2.  The  Oriental  Manuscripts  are  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Spanish  manuscripts,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  same  class. 

3.  The  German  Manuscripts  are  written  with  less  elegance 
than  the  Spanish  codices :  their  characters  are  more  rudely  formed : 
the  initial  letters  are  generally  larger  than  the  rest,  and  ornamented : 
the  ink  is  very  black.  They  do  not  follow  the  Masoretic  notation, 
and  frequently  vary  from  the  Masoretic  manuscripts,  exhibiting  im- 
portant readings  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  manuscripts, 
but  which  agree  with  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
with  the  ancient  versions.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  are  inserted  in 
alternate  verses. 

4.  The  Italian  Manuscripts  hold  a  middle  place  between  the 
Spanish  and  German  codices,  and  sometimes  have  a  nearer  affinity  to 
one  class  than  to  the  other,  both  in  the  shape  of  the  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, and  also  as  it  respects  their  adherence  to  or  neglect  of  the  Ma- 
soretic system.  Bruns,  the  able  assistant  of  Dr.  Kennicott  in 
collating  Hebrew  manuscripts,  has  given  engraved  specimens  of  the 
Spanish,  German,  and  Italian  manuscripts,  in  his  edition  of  Dr.  K-'s 
Dissertatio  Generalis  (8vo.  Brunswick,  1783);  and  Professor  Tychsen 
has  given  fourteen  Hebrew  alphabets,  of  various  ages  and  countries, 
at  the  end  of  his  Tentamen  de  variis  Codicum  Hebraorum  Vet  Test. 
MSS.  Generibus.  Ancient  and  unpointed  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
written  for  the  use  of  the  synagogues,  and  those  Masoretic  Spanish 

*  Tychsen,  Tentamen  de  TariiB  Cod.  Heb.  MSS.  pp.  302 — 308. 
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exemplars,  which  have  been  transcribed  by  a  learned  person^  and  for 
a  learned  person^  from  some  famous  and  correct  copy,  are  preferred 
by  De  Rossi  to  the  copies  written  for  private  use,  or  even  for  the 
synagogue,  from  Masoretic  exemplars,  of  which  last  the  number  is 
very  great.  But  Bauer  pronounces  those  manuscripts  to  be  the  best, 
whose  various  lections  are  most  frequently  confirmed  by  the  ancient 
versions,  especially  by  the  Alexandrian  and  Syriac,  and  also  by  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  version.* 

[It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  class  to  which  a 
MS.  belongs.     The  criteria  on  which  Bruns  relies  are  dius  ^ven  by 
Dr.  Davidson.     "Spanish  MSS.  are  written  with  paler  mk  than 
German  ones.     In  these  the  pages  are  seldom  divided  into  three 
compartments.     The  Psalms  are  written  like  the  thirty-second  chap- 
ter of  Deuteronomy,  as  it  is  in  most  editions  of  the  Bible.     The 
Chaldee  text  does  not  alternate  with  the  Hebrew  in  single  verses,  but 
occupies  a  peculiar  position  at  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  smaller 
character.     In  like  manner  the  Spanish  scribes  arrange  the  Hagio- 
erapha  afler  the  Masoretic  rule,  and  never  put  Jeremiah  before 
Isaufch.     The  lines  always  end  with  an  entire  word ;  to  effect  which 
the  letters  are  sometimes  put  more  closely  together,  and  sometimes 
farther  apart.     Sometimes  an  empty  space  is  left  between  the  closing 
words  01  a  line ;  or  it  is  filled  with  particular  signs.     Sometimes  the 
last  letters  of  the  closing  words  run  beyond  the  line.     The  half  of  a 
book  is  not  marked  in  the  text  itself;  still  less  with  the  usual  letters. 
Hie  initial  words  of  the  parshioth  are  not  larger,  and  not  set  apart 
from  the  rest.     Figures,  ornaments,  and  little  decorative  flourishes 
are  wandng  in  Spanish  MSS.     The  beginning  oi  parshioth  is  signi- 
fied in  the   margin  {^is  with  small  letters.      A  tnreefold  2)  at  the 
beginning  of  a  parshiah  is  not  found  in  the  text.     Every  book  does 
not  end  with  a  pn.     Books  are  separated  by  a  space  of  four  lines. 
Metheg  and  Mappik  seldom  appear ;  but  Raphe,  or  a  peculiar  stroke 
over  Uie  undageshed  consonant,  is  frequent.     These  criteria  along 
with  the  Spanish  character  will  determine,  in  Bruns's  opinion,  a 
Spanish  copy."*] 

YIL  De  Bossi  has  divided  Hebrew  manuscripts  into  three  classes, 
viz.  1.  More  ancient,  or  those  written  before  the  twelfth  century ; 

2.  Ancient,  or  those  written  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries; 

3.  More  recent,  or  those  written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  recent,  or  those 
written  since  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  very  nimierous,  and 
are  those  found  in  the  synagogues,  he  pronounces  to  be  of  little  or 
no  use,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  they  have  been  transcribed  from 
ancient  apographs.'     The  total  number  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  col- 

'  Walton,  Proleg.  iv.  §§  1—12.  pp.  171—184.  Tii.  viii.  pp.  225 — 3S1.  edit.  Dathii; 
CarpzoT,  Critica  Sacra,  pars  i.  capp.  tI — viiL  pp.  283 — 887.;  Dr.  Kennicott,  Diss.  i. 
pp.  313—317.;  also  his  Dissertatio  Gcneralis,  passim;  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Ver.  Fcediis, 
§  117.;  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  Tract  ii.  §§  30— 38^  Tract,  iii.  §§  102—  124.,  pp.  215—226. 
343-407.;  De  Boasi,  Var.  Lcct.  torn,  l  Proleg.  §§  xi.— xix.  pp.  x/.— xx//. 

*  fiibi  Crit.  Tol   i  chap,  xxiii.  pp.  840,  1. 

'  For  some  oseftU  ohfierrations  on  MSS.  gonerallj,  and  their  application  to  criticism, 
Ne  DUridfoo,  BibL  Crit.  voL  L  chap.  xxv.  pp.  870—2. 
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lated  by  Dr.  Kenmcott  for  his  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
is  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  besides  forty-three  printed  editions, 
and  seventeen  copies  of  the  Talmud,  raboinical  works,  and  col- 
lections of  various  readings,  making  in  all  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
four.  The  number  of  manuscripts  collated  by  De  Rossi  is  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  besides  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
printed  editions,  making  a  total  of  twelve  hundred.  The  following 
are  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott :  — 

1.  The  Codex  Laudianus,  a.  172.  and  162.,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
numbered  1.  in  Dr.  Konnicott's  list  of  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Though  now 
in  two  folio  parts,  it  is  evident  that  they  originally  formed  only  one  volume  : 
each  part  consists  of  quinquemions,  or  gatherings  of  five  sheets  or  ten  leaves ; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  every  tenth  leaf  is  a  catch -word  beginning  the  next 
leaf,  which  is  the  first  of  the  succeeding  gathering  of  ten  leaves.  But,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  part  or  volume,  one  leaf  of  the  next  quinquemion  is 
pasted  on,  completing  the  book  of  Deuteronomy ;  so  that  this  volume 
concludes  with  ^wq  sheets  and  one  leaf  over.  And  the  first  gathering  in 
the  second  volume  consists  of  only  four  sheets  and  one  leaf,  which  last  is 
likewise  pasted  en,  for  want  of  its  fellow-leaf.  This  manuscript  is  written 
on  vellum,  according  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  the  Spanish  charactier,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bruns  it  is  in  the  Italic  character,  to  which  De  Rossi 
assents.  The  letters,  which  are  moderately  large,  are  plain,  simple,  and 
elegant,  but  universally  unadorned ;  and  they  were  originally  written  with- 
out points,  as  is  evident  from  the  different  colour  of  tiie  ink  in  the  letters 
and  in  the  points.  Some  of  the  letters,  having  become  obliterated  by  the 
lapse  of  ages,  have  been  written  over  a  second  time ;  and,  though  such  places 
were  re-written  in  the  same  strong  character,  yet  many  of  the  words  were 
becoming  a  second  time  invisible,  when  collated  by  Dr.  K.  This  eminent 
critic  assigns  it  to  the  tenth  century ;  but  De  Rossi  refers  it  to  the  eleventh. 
The  Laudian  manuscript  begins  with  Gren.  xxvii.  31.:  it  contains ybt^rfe«n 
thousand  variations  from  Vander  Hooght's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bibla 
More  than  two  thousand  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  confirm  the 
Septuagint  Greek  version  in  one  hundred  and  nine  various  readings ;  the 
Syriac,  in  ninety-eight ;  the  Arabic,  in  eighty-two ;  the  Vulgate  or  Latin 
version,  in  eighty-eight ;  and  the  Chaldee  paraplurase,  in  forty-two ;  it 
also  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  against  the  printed  Hebrew,  in 
seven  hundred  instances.  What  renders  this. manuscript  the  more  valuable 
is,  that  it  preserves  a  word  of  great  importance  for  understanding  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  3 — 7.,  which  word  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  version,  and  thus 
recovers  to  us  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.* 

2.  The  Codex  Carlsruhensis  1.  (No.  154.  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  list  of 
manuscripts)  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated  and  learned  Reuchlin,  whose 
efforts  contributed  so  much  towards  the  revival  of  literature  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  manuscript  is  now  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  and  is  the  oldest  that  has  a  certain  date.  It  is  in  square  folio,  and 
was  written  in  the  year  of  the  world  4866,  corresponding  with  1 106  of  our 
era.     It  contains  the  Prophets  with  the  Targum. 

3.  The  Codex  Vienn-*:  (No.  590.  of  Kennicott)  contains  the  Prophets 
and  Hagiographa.  It  is  written  on  vellum  in  folio,  and,  if  the  date  in  its 
subscription  be  correct  (a.d.  1018  or  1019),  it  is  more  ancient  than  the 
preceding.     Bruns  collected  two  hundred  important  various  readings  from 

Kennicott,  Diss.  i.  pp.  315—319.,  Diss,  ii,  pp.   533,  534.,  Diss.  Gen.  pp.  70,  71.} 
Dc  Itossi,  Vur.  Lcct.,  torn.  i.  Proleg.  p.  hu. 
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tliis  manuscript.  The  points  have  been  added  bj  a  later  hand.  According 
to  Adler's  enumeration,  it  consists  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  leaves, 
and  two  columns,  each  column  containing  twentj-one  lines. 

4.  The  Ck>i>EX  Cjbsen^  in  the  Malatesta  Library  at  Bologna  (No.  536. 
of  Kennicott),  is  a  folio  manuscript  written  on  vellum,  in  the  Grerman 
character,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  contains  the 
Pentatench,  the  Haphtaroth  or  sections  of  the  prophetical  books,  and  the 
Megilloth,  or  five  books  of  Canticles,  or  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiast^  and  Esther.  De  Rossi  pronounces 
it  to  be  a  most  ancient  and  valuable  manuscript,  and  states  that  in  its 
margin  are  inserted  some  various  readings  of  still  more  ancient  manuscripts.  * 

5.  The  Codex  Floremtinus  2.  (No.  162.  of  Kennicott),  in  the  Laurentian 
Library  at  Florence,  is  written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  in  a  square  Spanish 
character,  with  points,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or,  at  the  latest,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  li  contains,  with  some  deficiencies, 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  SamueL  'Very  many  of  the  letters,  which 
were  obliterated  by  time,  have  been  renewed  by  a  later  hand. 

6.  The  Codex  Mediolaneksis  9.  (193.  of  Kennicott),  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  is  written  on  vellum,  in  octavo,  in  the  German  character, 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  neither  the  points  nor  the 
Masorab.  This  manuscript  comprises  the  Pentateuch :  the  beginning  of  the 
book  of  Grenesis,  and  the  end  of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  have  been 
written  by  a  later  hand.  Both  erasures  and  alterations  occur  in  this 
manuscript ;  and  sometimes  a  worse  reading  is  substituted  in  place  of  one 
that  is  preferable.     Nevertheless  it  contains  many  good  various  readings. 

7.  The  Codex  Norimbergensis  4.  (201.  of  Kennicott),  in  the  Ebnerian 
library,  Nuremberg,  is  a  folio  manuscript,  written  on  thin  vellum,  in  the 
German  character,  and  containing  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa.  It  is 
mutilated  in  various  parts.  It  is  of  great  antiquity ;  and,  from  the  similarity 
of  its  character  to  that  of  the  Codex  Carlsruhensis,  both  Dr.  Kennicott  and 
De  Rossi  assign  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

8.  The  Codex  Parisiensis  27.  (Regius  29.,  210.  of  Kennicott),  in  the 
Imperial  Library,  Paris,  is  a  quarto  manuscript  of  the  entire  bible,  written 
on  vellum,  in  an  elegant  Italic  character.  The  initial  words  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  the  same  size  as  the  rest  The  Masorab  and  Keri  are  both 
wanting  ;  and  the  Megilloth  precede  the  books  of  Chronicles.  It  is  highly 
valued  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  who  refer  it  also  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

9.  Coeval  with  the  preceding  is  the  Codex  Regiomontanus  2.  (224.  of 
Kennicott),  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Konigsberg,  written  in  the  Italic 
character,  in  small  folia  This  manuscript  contains  the  Prophets  and  the 
Hagitigrapha,  but  it  is  mutilated  in  various  places.  The  initial  letters  are 
larger  than  the  others ;  and  three  of  the  poetical  books  are  written  in 
hemisticha. 

10.  To  tlie  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  likewise  is  to  be  referred  the 
Codex  Parisiensis  24.  (San-G«rmanensis  2.,  No.  366.  of  Kennicott),  in 
the  Library  of  St.  G^rmains,  Paris  :  it  is  written  on  vellum,  in  large 
quarto.  It  is  imperfect  from  Jer.  xxix.  19.  to  xxxviii.  2. ;  and  from 
Hosea  iv.  4.  to  Amos  vi.  12.  Isaiah  follows  Ezekiel,  according  to  the 
Tafanudical  canon.^ 

The  following  are  among  the  most  ancient  of  the  manuscripts  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  M.  De  Rossi,  and  collated  by  him^  viz. 

'  De  Rossi,  torn.  L  Proleg.  p.  Lixxrit, 

'  Kennicott,  Dies.  Gen.  pp.  84,  85,  87,  88,  89,  98,  104,  106. 
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1 .  The  Codex,  by  him  numbered  634., which  is  in  quarto.  It  was  separated 
from  the  MS.  next  mentioned  as  being  supposed  an  older  fragment^  and 
contains  a  portion  of  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers — from  Levit. 
xxi.  19.  to  Numb.  i.  50. :  it  exhibits  every  mark  of  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  "^ellum  on  which  it  is  written  is  decayed  by  age ;  the  character  is 
intermediate,  or  Italic,  approaching  to  that  of  the  German  manuscripts. 
The  letters  are  all  of  an  uniform  size  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Masorah,  or 
of  any  Mosoretic  notes,  nor  is  any  space  left  before  the  larger  sections ; 
though  sometimes,  as  in  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  a  few  points  are 
inserted  between  the  words.  De  Rossi  assigns  this  manuscript  to  the 
eighth  century. 

2.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  503.),  in  quarto,  and  on  vellum, 
containing  from  Gen.  xlii.  14.  to  Deut.  xv.  12.  It  is  composed  of  leaves  of 
various  ages ;  the  most  ancient  of  which  are  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 
The  character  is  semi-rabbinicaL  rude,  and  confessedly  very  ancient.  Pointa 
occur,  in  some  of  the  more  ancient  leaves,  in  the  writing  of  the  original 
copyist,  but  sometimes  they  are  wanting.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  Ma- 
sorah or  of  the  Masoretic  notes,  and  sometimes  no  space  at  all  before  the 
larger  sections.  It  frequently  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  text  and  ancient 
versions. 

3.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  10.),  beginning  G«n.  xix.  35., 
with  the  Targum  and  Megilloth.  It  is  written  in  the  German  character, 
on  vellum,  and  in  quarto,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Masorah  is  absent.  The  character,  which 
is  defaced  by  time,  is  rudely  formed ;  and  the  initial  letters  are  larger  than 
the  rest.     CJoeyal  with  this  manuscript  is, 

4.  A  manuscript  of  the  book  of  Job  (No.  349.),  in  quarto,  also  on  vellum, 
and  in  the  German  character.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts 
of  that  book.  The  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns,  the  lines  being  of 
unequal  length. 

5.  A  manuscript  of  the  Hagiographa  (No.  379.),  the  size,  character,  and 
date  of  which  correspond  with  the  preceding.  It  begins  with  PsaL  xlix.  15., 
and  ends  with  Neh.  xi.  4.  The  Masorah  and  Keri  are  absent;  and  the 
poetical  books  are  divided  into  hemistichs. 

6.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  611.),  on  vellum,  in  octavo,  and 
written  in  the  German  character,  approaching  somewhat  to  the  Spanish, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh,  or  in  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  ink  is  frequently  faded  by  age :  there  are  no  traces  of  the 
Masorah  :  the  Keri  are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  initial  letters  are 
larger  than  the  others.  There  are  frequent  omissions  in  the  text,  which 
are  supplied  in  the  margin.*  All  these  MSS.  were  in  De  Rossi's  own 
library. 

[Since  the  collations  made  by  Kennicott  and  De  Bossi,  there 
has  been  another  by  Dr.  Pinner  at  Odessa.  Most  of  the  MSS. 
he  has  examined  are  of  great  antiquity  and  importance.  A  few  of 
these  shall  be  described. 

1.  A  Pentateuch  roll  on  leather  (marked  No.  1.  by  Pinner),  containing 
the  five  books  of  Moses  complete.  It  has  neither  vowels,  nor  accent^  nor 
Masorah.  The  form  of  the  letters  differs  much  from  that  at  present  in  use. 
The  rules  of  the  Masorah  are  complied  with,  and  the  words  of  the  MS.  are 
separated;  which  separation  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  begun  not 
earlier  than  the  ninth  century.     Still,  it  has  a  subscription,  stating  that  it 

*  Dc  Rossi,  Var.  Lect.  torn.  i.  Proleg.  pp.  cxrt.  cxiu  xcritt,  cm,  criu.  cxr. 
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WIS  corrected  in  the  year  580 ;  and  Pinner  expresses  his  belief  that  this 
statement  is  accnrate  If  so,  it  is  the  most  ancient  MS.  known  to  exist. 
There  are  bat  few  various  readings  in  it.  This  roll  was  brought  from 
Derbend  in  Daghestan. 

2.  A  Pentateuch  roll  QPinner  No.  5.),  beginning  Numb.  xiii.  19.  The 
form  of  the  letters  is  different  from  the  present.  The  transcriber  was 
careless,  and  has  made  manj  mistakes.  The  date  of  the  subscription 
is  843. 

3.  A  small  folio  (Pinner  No.  3.),  on  parchment,  containing  the  later 
prophets.  There  are  two  columns  in  each  page,  between  which,  and  below, 
and  in  the  outer  mai^n,  is  found  the  Masorah.  The  vowels  and  accents  are 
quite  different  from  those  now  in  use,  not  only  in  shape,  but  also  in  position, 
being  placed  above  the  letters.  The  first  page  has  a  two*fold  pointing, 
above  and  below;  and  this  again  occurs,  occasionally,  in  some  verses  and 
words.  From  Zech.  xiv.  6.  to  MaL  i.  13.  there  is  no  punctuation,  except 
in  the  first  three  verses  of  Malachi,  where  a  much  later  hand  has  added 
points,  according  to  the  system  we  use.  The  form  of  the  letters  differs 
from  the  present  form.  The  MS.  is  correctly  written,  and  the  various 
readings  numerous  and  important.  The  inscription,  affixed  in  956,  states 
that  the  MS.  was  written  in  916. 

4.  An  incomplete  folio  codex,  on  parchment  (Pinner  No.  13.),  containing 
from  2  Sam.  vi.  10.  to  the  end  of  2  Kings.  Each  page  has  three  columns, 
between  which,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  text,  is  the  Masorah,  of  special 
interest  The  vowels  and  accents  differ  a  good  deal  from  those  now  used. 
The  various  readings  are  many  and  important.  According  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, it  was  purchased  in  938. 

5.  A  small  folio,  containing  the  Pentateuch,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa. 
Each  page  has  three  columns,  except  in  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs, 
where  there  are  but  two.  The  letters  and  accents  are  similar  to  those  in 
No.  3.,  mentioned  above.  This  MSl  is  not  very  accurately  written.  Ac- 
cording to  the  inscription,  it  was  transcribed  in  Egypt,  iin  1010.  All  these 
MSS.  are  at  Odessa.^] 

Dr.  Eennicott  states  that  almost  all  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  at  present  known  to  be  extant,  were  written 
between  the  years  1000  and  1457,  whence  he  infers  that  all  the 
manuscripts  written  before  the  years  700  or  800  were  destroyed  by 
some  decree  of  the  Jewish  senate,  on  account  of  their  many  diflfer- 
ences  from  the  copies  then  declajred  genuine.  This  circumstance 
is  alflo  alleged  by  Bishop  Walton,  as  the  reason  why  we  have  so 
few  exemplars  of  the  age  of  600  years,  and  why  even  the  copies 
<rf  700  or  800  years  are  very  rare. 

YIII.  It  was  long  a  desideratum  with  biblical  scholars  to  procure 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the  Jews  who  are  settled  in  India  and 
other  parts  of  the  East.  It  was  reasonably  supposed  that,  as  these 
Jews  had  been  for  so  many  ages  separated  from  their  brethren  in 
the  West,  their  manuscripts  might  contain  a  text  derived  from  the 
antc^raphs  of  the  sacred  writers,  by  a  channel  independent  of  that 
through  which  the  text  of  our  printed  bibles  has  been  transmitted 
to  US.  Dr.  Kennicott  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy,  or  at 
least  a  collation  of  a  manuscript  from  India  or  China,  for  his  edition 

*  For  fiiUer  particulars  see  DaTidBon,  BibL  Crit.  yoL  i.  chap.  xxIt.  pp.  357—862.;  who 
gifes  in  the  same  chapter  a  detailed  description  of  various  Hebrew  MSSw 
VOL.  II.  E 
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of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  exhibit 
important  variations  from  the  Masoretic  editions;  but  he  was  un- 
successful in  his  endeavours  * ;  and  the  honour  of  first  bringing  an 
Indian  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Europe  was 
reserved  for  the  learned  and  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan. 

Among  the  biblical  manuscripts  brought  from  India  by  this 
learned  and  pious  divine,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge,  there  is  a  roll  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he 
procured  from  the  black  Jews  in  Malabar*,  who  (there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe)  are  a  part  of  the  remains  of  the  first  dispersion 
of  that  nation  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  These  Jews,  on  being  inter- 
rogated, could  give  no  precise  account  of  it :  some  replied,  that  it 
came  originally  from  Senna  in  Arabia ;  others  of  them  said,  it  was 
brought  from  Cashmir.'  The  Cambridge  rolJ,  or  Indian  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  may  also  be  denominated  Malabaric^  is 
written  on  a  roll  of  goat-skins  dyed  red^  and  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  in  the  record-chest  of  a  synagogue  of  the  black  Jews, 
in  the  interior  of  Malayala,  in  the  year  1806.  It  measures  forty- 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  twenty-two  inches,  or  a 
Jewish  cubit  The  book  of  Leviticus  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  are  wanting.  It  appears,  from  calculation, 
that  the  original  length  of  the  roll  was  not  less  than  ninety  English 
feet.  In  its  present  condition  it  consists  of  thirty-seven  skins,  and 
contains  one  hundred  and  seventeen  columns  of  writing  perfectly 
clear  and  legible.  [Bishop  Marsh  and  others  are  inclined  to  claim 
a  high  antiquity  for  this  MS.,  which  was  minutely  examined  and 
described  by  Mr.  Yeates;  but  Professor  Lee]  states  that  Bishop 
M^|:iBb  is  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  this  manuscript,  which  the 
professor  pronounces  to  be  an  European  Masoretic  roll,  the  errors 
in  which  show  that  it  was  written  by  an  ignorant  scribe ;  so  that  its 
text  is  of  little  value.* 

*  According  to  the  information  collected  from  Tarioni  soarces,  bj  Professor  Bauer,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  Chinese  Jews  are  of  any  remote  antiquity,  or 
are  calculated  to  afford  any  assistance  to  biblical  critics.  Although  Jews  have  resided  in 
China  for  many  centuries,  yet  they  have  no  ancient  manuscripts,  those  now  in  use  being 
subsequent  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  404 — 407.  See  an  account  of 
the  Hebneo-Chinese  manuscripts  in  Koegler's  Notit  SS.  Bibliorum  Judseorum  in  Im- 
perio  Sinensi.  Edit.  2.  8vo.  Halse  ad  Salam,  1805.  Brotier,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus 
(vol.  ill  p.  567.  et  seq.),  has  given  the  best  account  that  is  eztant  of  the  Jews  in  China, 
a  colony  of  whom  settled  in  that  country  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Tlie 
reader  will  find  an  abridgement  of  it  in  Dr.  Townley's  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature, 
yol  i.  pp.  83—89. 

*  See  an  account  of  these  Jews  in  Dr.  Buchanan*8  Christian  Researches,  pp.  324.  et 
800.  4th  edit. 

'  Dr.  Eennicott  quotes  from  Wolfius,  that  a  certain  Jew,  named  Moses  Pereyra,  affirmed 
he  had  found  MS.  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  Malabar ;  for  that  the  Jews,  having  escaped 
from  Titus,  betook  themselves  through  Persia  to  the  Malabar  coast,  and  arrived  there 
safe  in  number  about  eighty  persons.  Whence  Wolfius  concludes  that  great  fidelity  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  Malabar  MSS.  The  Buchanan  MS.  may  fairly  be  denominated  a  Malabar 
copy,  as  having  been  brought  from  those  parts.  **  Be&rt  Moses  Pereyra,  se  invenisae 
Manuscripta  Exemplaria  (Hebraei  Textus)  Malabarica.  Tradit  JudsBOs,  a  Tito  fagientes. 
per  Persiam  se  ad  oras  Malabaricas  contulisse,  ibique  cum  octQginta  animabus  salvo* 
advenisse.  Unde  constat,  MStis  Malabaricis  multum  fidei  tribuendum  esse."  Wolf.  iv. 
97.     See  Dr.  Kennicott's  Diss.  ii.  p.  5S2.    Oxford,  1759. 

*  Prolegomena  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Londinensia  Minora,  ProL  i.  sect  ziv.  p.  16. 
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[In  1850,  the  Jewish  setdement  at  K'ae-fiing-foo  in  China  was 
mted  on  behalf  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity 
amoD^  the  Jews.  An  interesting  account  of  this  visit  is  found  in 
a  snudl  work  entitled,  "  The  Jews  at  K'ae-fung-foo ;  being  a  Narra- 
tive of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jewish  Synagogue  at  K'ae-fung- 
foo,  &c. ;  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  G.  Smith,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Victoria,  Shanghae,  1851."  We  learn  from  this 
that  the  synagogue  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  Jews 
themselves  sunk  in  ignorance  and  poverty.  Many  of  their  MSS. 
have  been  purchased  and  brought  to  England.  The  text  is  the 
Maeoreda  A  description  of  one  of  these  MSS.  is  given  by 
DavidsoH.^] 

IX  Seventeen  manuscripts  of  the  Samabitan  Pentateuch 
are  known  to  be  extant,  which  Dr.  Kennicott  has  minutely  de- 
scribed. Six  of  these  manuscripts  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  and  one  in  the  Cotton  Library  in  the  British  Museum: 
eonceming  a  few  of  the  most  valuable  of  these,  the  following  par- 
ticalars  may  be  not  unacceptable.  They  are  numbered  according 
to  Dr.  Kennicott^  notation. 

1.  Cod.  127.  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Bibl.  Cotton. 
Chiudius,  B.  8.).  it  is  one  of  the  six  MSS.  procured  by  Archbishop 
Ussher,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  This  very 
valuable  manuscript  is  complete,  and  was  transcribed  entirely  by 
one  hand,  on  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  pages  of  vellum.  It  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  a  leaf  of  fine  paper  having  been 
carefully  placed  between  every  two  leaves  of  the  vellum.  This  MS. 
was  written  a.d.  1362. 

2.  Cod.  62.  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and 
was  also  purchased  by  Archbishop  Ussher;  from  whose  heirs  the 
corators  of  that  library  bought  it,  with  many  other  MSS.  This 
manuscript  is  in  lar^e  quarto,  and  contains  an  Arabic  version  in 
Samaritan  letters,  pkced  in  a  column  parallel  to  the  Samaritan 
text.  Unhappily  were  are  many  chasms  in  it  Dr.  Kennicott 
attributes  a  high  value  to  this  manuscript,  which  Vras  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  [There  is,  however,  a  sub- 
scription with  the  date  1524.  Probably  some  later  part  was 
Written  in  that  year.] 

3.  Cod.  197.  is  a  most  valuable  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  which  was  collated  for  Dr.  Kennicott  by  Dr. 
Branca,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  certainly  not  later  thati  the 
tenth  century.  It  is  imperfect  in  many  places,  and  \b  very  beauti- 
fiilly  written  on  extremely  thin  vellum,  in  red  characters. 

4.  Cod.  363.  (No.  1.  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Oratoire 
IB  Paris)  is  the  celebrated  muiuscript  bought  by  Pietro  della  Valle 
rf  the  Satnaritans,  in  1616,  and  printed  by  Morinus  in  1631 — 33. 
It  is  written  throughout  by  one  hand;  aiid,  though  no  date  ia 
assigned  to  it.  Dr.  Kennicott  thinks  it  was  written  towards  the  close 

*  BibL  Crit.  vol.  I  chap.  xxv.  p.  369. 
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of  the  eleventh  century.     It  was  collated  for  Dr.  Kennioott  by  Dr 
Bruns^  in  some  select  passages.^ 


SECT.  n. 

OH  THB  JLirCUNT  TBBBIOKB  OF  THB  BOBIPTtTSBfl. 

Next  to  manuscripts^  Versions  afford  the  greatest  assistance  in 
ascertaining  critically  the  sacred  text,  as  well  as  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.  "  It  is  only  by  means  of  versions  that  they,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  original  languages,  can  at  all  learn  what  the 
Scripture  contains;  and  every  version,  so  far  as  it  is  just,  conveys 
the  sense  of  Scripture  to  those  who  understand  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written." 

Versions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  ancient  and  modern: 
many  of  the  former  were  made  immediately  from  the  original  lan- 
guages by  persons  to  whom  they  were  familiar ;  and  who,  it  may  be 
reasonably  supposed,  had  better  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the 
force  and  meaning  of  words,  than  more  recent  translators  can  possibly 
have.  Modem  versions  are  those  made  in  later  times,  and  chiefly 
since  the  Reformation :  they  are  useful  for  explaining  the  sense  of  the 
inspired  writers ;  while  ancient  versions  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
both  for  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
present  section  will  therefore  be  appropriated  to  giving  an  account  of 
those  which  are  most  esteemed  for  their  antiquity  and  excellence. 

The  principal  Ancient  Versions,  which  illustrate  the  Scriptures, 
are  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  generally  called  Targums,  the  Septua- 
gint,  or  Alexandrine  Greek  version,  the  translations  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  and  what  are  called  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  versions  (oi  which  latter  translations  fragments  only  are 
extant),  together  witn  the  Syriac,  and  Latin  or  Vulgate  versions. 
All  the  ancient  versions  are  of  great  importance  both  in  the  criticism, 
as  well  as  in  the  interpretation,  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  they  are 
not  all  witnesses  of  equal  value ;  for  the  authority  of  the  different 
versions  depends  partly  on  the  age  and  country  of  their  respective 
authors,  partly  on  the  text  whence  their  translations  were  made,  and 
partly  on  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  they  were  executed. 
It  wUl  therefore  be  not  irrelevant  to  offer  a  short  historical  notice  of 
the  principal  versions  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
ancient  versions  of  less  celebrity  perhaps,  but  which  have  been 
beneficially  consulted  by  biblical  critics. 

*  Eennicott,  Diss,  il  pp.  538 — 540.  Diss.  Gen.  pp.  81,  76,  88,  98.  In  the  serenth 
and  following  Tolomes  of  the  Classical  Journal  there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  biblical,  biblico- 
oriental,  and  classical  mannscripts  at  present  existing  in  the  rarions  public  libraries  in 
Great  Britain. 
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§  I.    On  the  TargumSj  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament 

I.  TargumofOnkelos; — 11.  Of  the  Pseudo' Jonathan; — TIL  The  Jerusalem 
Targum; — TV.  The  Targumof  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel; — V.  The  Targum 
on  Ae  Hagiographa; — ^VL  The  Targum  on  the  Megilloth; — ^VII.  VI IL 
IX.  Three  Targums  on  the  booh  of  Esther ; — ^X.  A  Targum  on  the  boohs 
of  Chronicles  ;  — XI.  Real  value  of  the  different  Targums. 

The  Chaldee  word  WIIJD,  Tak(GUM,  signifies,  in  general,  any  version 
or  explanation ;  but  this  appellation  is  more  particularly  restricted  to 
the  versions  or  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  executed  in  the 
East- Aramaean  or  Chaldee  dialect,  as  it  is  usually  called.  These 
Targums  are  termed  paraphrases  or  expositions,  because  they  are 
rather  comments  and  explications,  than  literal  translations  of  the  text: 
they  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  which  became  familiar  to  the 
Jews  after  the  time  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  was  more 
known  to  them  than  the  Hebrew  itself:  so  that,  when  the  law  was 
"  read  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath-day,"  in  pure  biblical  Hebrew, 
an  explanation  was  subjoin^  to  it  in  Chaldee ;  in  order  to  render  it 
intelligible  to  the  people,  who  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  langjiiage.  This  practice,  as  already  observed,  originated 
with  Ezra*:  as  there  are  no  traces  of  any  written  Targums  prior  to 
those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  highly  probable  tiiat  these  para- 
phrases were  at  first  merely  oral;  that,  subsequentiy,  the  ordinary 
glosses  on  the  more  difiicidt  passages  were  committed  to  writing; 
and  that,  as  the  Jews  were  bound  by  an  ordinance  of  their  elders  to 
possess  a  copy  of  the  law,  these  glosses  were  either  afterwards 
collected  together  and  deficiencies  m  them  supplied,  or  new  and 
connected  paraphrases  were  formed. 

There  are  at  present  extant  ten  paraphrases  on  difierent  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  three  of  which  comprise  the  Pentateuch,  or  five 
books  of  Moses:  —  I.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos;  2.  That  falsely 
ascribed  to  Jonathan,  and  usually  cited  as  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan;  and,  3.  The  Jerusalem  Targum ;  4.  The  Targum  of  Jona- 
than Ben  Uzziel  (i.  e.  the  son  of  Uzziel),  on  the  Prophets ;  5.  The 
Targum  of  Babbi  Joseph  the  blind,  or  one-eyed,  on  the  Hagiogra- 
pha ;  6.  An  anonymous  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloth,  or  books  of 
Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  ^ng  of  Solomon,  and  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah;  7,  8,  9.  Three  Targums  on  the  book  of  Esther;  and, 
10.  A  Targum  or  paraphrase  on  the  two  books  of  Chronicles.  These 
Targums,  taken  together,  form  a  continued  paraphrase  on  the  Old 

'  See  p.  8.  stmrcu  Our  account  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  is  drawn  up  from  a  carefiil 
consideration  of  what  has  been  written  on  them,  hj  CarpzoY,  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  pars  ii. 
cap.  L  pp.  430 — 481.;  Bishop  Walton,  Proleg.  xii.  sect.  iL  pp.  568 — 592.;  Lensden, 
Philolog.  Hebrao-Mixt  Diss.  t.  vi.  and  vii.  pp.  36 — 59.;  Dr.  Prideanx,  Connection,  Part 
iL  book  TiiL  snb  anno  37.  b.  o.  vol.  Hi.  pp.  531 — 555.  (edit.  1718.);  Kortholt,  De  yariis 
Scriptnrse  Editionibos,  cap.  iil  pp.  34  40. ;  Pfeiffer,  Critica  Sacra,  cap.  viii.  sect.  ii.  Op. 
torn.  iLpp.  753^771.  and  in  his  Treatise  de  Theologia  Judaic!,  &c.  Exercit.  ii.  Ibid, 
torn.  iL  pp.  862 — 889.;  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  Tract.  iiL  §§  59 — 81.,  pp.  288—308.; 
Bambach^  Inst  Herm.  Sacra,  lib.  iii.  cap.  viiL  §  3.,  pp.  605—611.;  Pictet,  Thcologie 
Chr^enne,  tom.  L  pp.  145.  et  seg.;  Jahn,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Vetoris  Fcederis,  §§  46 — ■ 
50  ;  and  Waehner's  Antiquitates  Ebrscorura,  sect.  i.  cap.  xxxix. — xlii.  tom.  i.  pp.  156 — 171. 
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Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezn^  and  Ne- 
bemiah  (anciently  reputed  to  be  part  of  Ezra) ;  which  being  for  the 
most  part  written  in  Chaldee,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  no  para- 
phrases were  written  on  them,  as  being  unnecessary;  though  Dr. 
Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  Targums  were  composed  on  these  books 
also,  which  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

The  language,  in  which  these  paraphrases  are  composed,  varies 
in  purity  according  to  the  time  when  they  were  respectively  written. 
Thus,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  are  much  purer  than 
the  others,  approximating  very  nearly  to  the  Aramsean  dialect  in 
which  some  parts  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  are  written,  except,  indeed, 
that  the  orthography  does  not  always  correspond;  while  the 
language  of  the  hiter  Targums  whence  the  rabbiniwd  dialect  derives 
its  source  is  far  more  impure,  and  is  intermixed  with  barbarous  and 
foreign  words.  Originally,  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  were  written 
without  vowel-points,  like  all  other  Oriental  manuscripts ;  but  at 
length  some  persons  ventured  to  add  points  to  them,  though  very  erro- 
neously ;  and  this  irregular  punctuation  was  retained  in  the  Venice 
and  other  early  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Some  further  imper- 
fect attempts  towards  regular  pointing  were  made  both  in  the  Com- 
plutensian  and  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  until  at  length  the  elder 
jBuxtorf,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  published  at  Basil, 
undertook  the  thankless  task^  of  improving  the  punctuation  of  the 
Targums,  according  to  such  rules  as  he  had  formed  from  the  pointing 
which  he  had  found  in  the  Chaldee  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra;  and  his  method  of  punctuation  is  followed  in  Bishop  Walton's 
Polyglott 

L  The  Tabgum  of  Onkelos. — It  is  not  known,  with  certainty, 
at  what  time  Onkelos  flourished,  nor  of  what  nation  he  was :  [some 
have  imagined  him  the  same  with  Aquila,  the  Greek  translator : 
the  version,  however,  ascribed  to  this  last  does  not  in  many  passages 
agree  with  Onkelos.]  Professor  Eichhorn  conjectures  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Babylon,  first,  because  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Babylonish 
Talmud ;  secondly,  because  his  dialect  is  not  the  Chaldee  spoken  in 
Palestine,  but  much  purer,  and  more  closely  resembling  the  style  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra;  and,  lastly,  because  he  has  not  interwoven  any 
of  those  fabulous  narratives  to  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  so 
much  attached,  and  from  which  they  could  with  difficulty  refrain. 
The  generally-received  opinion  is,  that  he  was  a  proselyte  to 
Judaism,  and  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Babbi  Hillel,  who  flourished 
about  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  consequently  that 
Onkelos  was  contemporary  with  our  Saviour:  Bauer  and  Jahn, 
however,  place  him  in  the  second  century.  [According  to  the 
oldest  accounts  he  was  a  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  St.  Paid's  master. 
Anger  has  collected  all  the  notices  of  him^l  The  Targum  of  Onkelos 
comprises  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses,  and  is  justly  pre- 

'  F^re  Simon,  Hist.  Crit  dn  Yienx  Test.  liv.  ii.  c  anriii.,  has  censored  Baxtorf*s  mode 
of  pointing  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  with  great  severitj;  observing,  that  he  would  hare 
done  mnch  better  if  he  had  more  diligently  examined  manuscripts  that  were  more<x>rreotly 
pointed. 

'  De  Onkelo  Chaldaico  quem  ferunt  Pcntateucbi  Faraphraste,  &c.  Fartic.  il  Lips.  1846. 
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ferred  to  all  the  others  both  by  Jews  and  ChristiaDS,  on  account  of 
the  purity  of  its  style,  and  its  general  freedom  from  idle  legends.  It 
is  rather  a  version  than  a  paraphrase,  and  renders  the  Hebrew  text 
word  for  word,  with  so  much  accuracy  and  exactness,  that,  being  set 
to  the  same  musical  notes,  with  the  original  Hebrew,  it  could  be  read 
or  cantillated  in  the  same  tone  as  the  latter  in  the  public  assemblies 
of  the  Jews.  And  this  we  find  was  the  practice  of  the  Jews  up  to 
the  time  of  Babbi  Elias  Levita ;  who  fiourished  in  the  early  pai-t  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  expressly  states  that  the  Jews  read  the 
law  in  their  synagogues,  first  in  Hebrew  and  then  in  the  Targiun  of 
Onkelos.  [Onkelos  refers  only  two  places,  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Numb.  xxiv. 
17.  to  the  Messiah;  while  the  later  Taimims  make  seventeen 
Me^ianic  passages  in  the  Pentateuch*].  This  Targum  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  Alfonso  de  2iamora,  Paulus  Fagius, 
Bemardinus  Baldus,  and  Andrea  de  Leon  of  Zamonu^ 

II.  The  second  Targum,  which  is  a  more  liberal  paraphrase  of 
the  Pentateuch  than  the  preceding,  is  usually  called  the  Targum  of 
THE  Pseudo-Jonathan,  being  ascribed  by  many  to  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  who  wrote  the  much-esteemed  paraphrase  on  the  Prophets. 
But  the  difference  in  the  style  and  diction  of  this  Targum,  which  is 
very  impure,  as  well  as  in  the  method  of  paraphrasing  adopted  in  it, 
clearly  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  who  indeed  sometimes  indulges  in  allegories,  and  has  intro- 
duced a  few  barbarisms ;  but  this  Tai^um  on  the  law  abounds  with 
the  most  idle  Jewish  legends  that  can  well  be  conceived :  which, 
together  with  the  barbarous  and  foreign  words  it  contains,  render  it  of 
very  little  utility.     From  its  mentioning  the  six  parts  of  the  Talmud 
(on  Exod.  xxvL  9.),  which  compilation  was  not  made  till  more  than 
two  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  Constantinople  (on  Numb, 
xxiv.  19.),  which  city  waa  always  called  Byzantium  until  it  received 
its  name  from  Constantine  the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century ;  the  Lombards  {on  Numb.  xxiv.  24.),  whose  first  irruption 
into  Italy  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  570 ;  and  the  Turks  (on 
Gen.  X.  2.),  who  did  not  become  conspicuous  till  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  learned  men  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that   this 
Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  could  not  have  been  written  before 
the  seventh,  or  even  the  eighth  century.     It  was  probably  compiled 
from  older  interpretations.     This  Chaldee  paraphrase  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Anthony  Balph  de  Chevdier,  an  eminent  French 
Protestant  dmne,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

IIL  The  Jebusalem  Targum,  which  also  paraphrases  the  five 
hooks  of  Moses,  derives  its  name  from  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  is  by  no  means  a  connected  paraphrase,  sometimes 
omitting  whole  verses,  or  even  chapters ;  at  other  times  explaining 
only  a  single  word  of  a  verise,  of  which  it  sometimes  gives  a  twofold 

^  Baxtoil  LeoL  Tafan.  pp.  126S.,  &o. 

*  Toe  fvUeit  mfbrmatioiY,  concerning  the  Targnm  of  Onkelof,  is  to  be  focmd  in  the  dis- 
quisition of  6.  B.  Winer,  entitled  De  Onkeloso  ejusqne  Paraphrafli  Chaldaica  Dissertatio; 
4ta  lipsiflB,  IS20.  See  also  Lnzxatns,  Philoxenus,  s.  De  Onkelost  Chald.  Pent  Vers.  &c. 
Vjenn.  lS3a 
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interpretation ;  and,  at  others,  Hebrew  words  are  inserted  without 
any  explanation  whatever.  In  many  respects  it  corresponds  with 
the  paraphrase  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  whose  legendary  tales  arc 
here  frequently  repeated,  abridged,  or  expanded.  From  the  impurity 
of  its  style  and  the  number  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Persian  words 
which  it  contains.  Bishop  Walton,  Carpzov,  Wolff,  and  many  other 
eminent  philologers,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  compilation  by 
several  authors,  and  consists  of  extracts  and  collections.  From  these 
internal  evidences,  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century  has  been 
assigned  as  its  probable  date  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  not  to  have  been 
written  before  the  eighth  or  perhaps  the  ninth  century.  This  Targum 
was  also  translated  into  Latin  by  Chevalier  and  by  Francis  Taylor. 

IV.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel. — According  to 
the  talmudical  traditions,  the  author  of  this  paraphrase  was  chief  of 
the  eighty  distinguished  scholars  of  Rabbi  Hillel  the  elder,  and  a 
fellow-disciple  of  Simeon  the  Just,  who  bore  the  infant  Messiah  in 
his  arms:  consequently  he  would  be  nearly  contemporary  with 
Onkelos.  Wolff*,  however,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Prideaux, 
that  he  flourished  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  com- 
piled the  work  which  bears  his  name,  from  more  ancient  Targums, 
that  had  been  preserved  to  his  time  by  oral  tradition.  From  the 
silence  of  Origen  and  Jerome  concerning  this  Targum,  of  which 
they  could  not  but  have  availed  themselves  if  it  had  really  existed  in 
their  time,  and  also  from  its  being  cited  only  in  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud, both  Bauer  and  Jahn  date  it  much  later  than  is  generally 
admitted:  the  former,  indeed,  is  of  opinion,  that  its  true  date  cannot 
be  ascertained:  and  the  latter,  from  the  inequalities  of  style  and 
method  observable  in  it,  considers.it  as  a  compilation  from  the  inter- 
pretations of  several  learned  men,  made  about  the  close  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century.  [These  reasons,  however,  are  not  sufficient  Perhaps 
there  have  been  later  interpolations.^]  This  paraphrase  treats  on  the 
Prophets,  that  is  (according  to  the  Jewish  classification  of  the  sacred 
writings),  on  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  1  &  2  Sam.  1,  &  2  Kings, 
who  are  termed  ihe  former  prophets ;  and  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  who  are  designated  B^ihelatter  prophets. 
Though  the  style  of  this  Targum  is  not  so  pure  and  elegant  as  that  of 
Onkelos,  yet  it  is  not  disfigured  by  those  legendary  tales  and  numerous 
foreign  and  barbarous  words  which  abound  m  the  later  Targums.  Both 
the  language  and  method  of  interpretation,  however,  are  irregular : 
in  the  exposition  of  the  former  prophets,  the  text  is  more  closely 
rendered  than  in  that  of  the  latter,  which  is  less  accurate,  as  well  as 
more  paraphrastical,  and  interspersed  with  some  traditions  and  fabu- 
lous legends.  In  order  to  attach  the  greater  authority  to  the  Tar- 
gum 01  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the  Jews,  not  satisfied  with  making 
him  contemporary  with  the  prophets  Malachi,  Zachariah,  and  Haggai, 
and  asserting  that  he  received  it  from  their  lips,  have  related  that, 
while  Jonathan  was  composing  his  paraphrase,  there  was  an  earth- 
quake for  forty  leagues  around  him ;  and  that,  if  any  bird  happened 

>  Bibliothoca  Holyraica,  torn.  ii.  p.  1160. 
'  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  191.  p.  630. 
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io  pass  oyer  him,  or  a  fly  alighted  on  his  paper  while  writing,  they 
were  immediately  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  without  any  in- 
jury being  sustained  either  by  his  person  or  his  paper  1 1  The  whole 
of  this  Targnm  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Alfonso  de  Zamora, 
Andrea  de  Leon,  and  Conrad  Pellican :  and  the  paraphrase  on  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  by  Immanuel  Tremellius. 

V.  The  Targum  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  Provebbs,  is 
ascribed  by  some  Jewish  writers  to  Raf  Jose,  or  Babbi  Joseph,  sur- 
n»med  the  one-eyed  or  blind,  who  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  head 
of  the  academy  at  Sora,  in  the  third  century;  but  the  real  author  is 
unknown.  The  style  is  barbarous,  impure,  and  very  unequal,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  digressions  and  legendary  narratives :  on  which 
account  the  younger  Buxtorf,  and  after  him  Bauer  and  Jahn,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  is  a  compilation  of  later  times ;  and  this  senti- 
ment appears  to  be  the  most  correct.  Dr.  Prideaux  characterizes  its 
language  as  the  most  corrupt  Chaldee  of  the  Jerusalem  dialect.  The 
translators  of  the  preceding  Targum,  together  with  Arias  Mon- 
tanus,  have  ^ven  a  Latin  version  of  this  Targum. 

VI.  The  Targum  on  the  Megilloth,  or  five  books  of  Eccle- 
piastes.  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Buth,  and  Esther, 
is  evidently  a  compilation  by  several  persons :  the  barbarism  of  its 
Btjie,  numerous  digressions,  and  idle  legends  which  are  inserted,  all 
concur  to  prove  it  to  be  of  late  date,  and  certainly  not  earlier  than 
the  sixth  century.  The  paraphrase  on  the  book  of  Buth  and  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  is  the  best  executed  portion :  Ecclesiastes 
18  more  freely  paraphrased ;  but  the  text  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  is 
absolutely  lost  amidst  the  diffuse  circumscription  of  its  author,  and  his 
dull  glosses  and  fabulous  additions. 

VIL  VIII.  IX.  The  Thbeb  Tabgums  on  the  book  of  Esthee. 
—  This  book  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
Jews;  which  circumstance  induced  them  to  translate  it  repeatedly 
into  the  Chaldee  dialect.  Three  paraphrases  on  it  have  been  printed: 
one  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglott,  which  is  much  shorter  and  contains 
fewer  digressions  than  the  others ;  another  in  Bishop  Walton's  Poly- 
glott, which  is  more  diffuse,  and  comprises  more  numerous  Jewish 
fables  and  traditions;  and  a  third,  of  which  a  Latin  version  was 
published  by  Francis  Taylor;  and  which,  according  to  Carpzov,  is 
more  stupid  and  diffuse  than  either  of  the  preceding.  They  are  all 
three  of  very  late  date. 

X.  A  Tabqdm  on  the  Books  op  Chbonicles,  which  for  a  long 
time  was  unknown  both  to  Jews  and  Christians,  was  discovered  in  the 
library  at  Erfurt,  belonging  to  the  ministers  of  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession, by  Matthias  Frederick  Beck ;  who  published  it  in  1680, 3,4, 
in  two  quarto  volumes.  Another  edition  was  published  at  Amsterdam 
by  the  learned  David  Wilkins  (1716,  4to.),  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
university  library  at  Cambridge.  It  is  more  complete  than  Beck's 
edition,  and  supplies  many  of  its  deficiencies.  This  Targum,  however, 
is  of  very  little  value:  like  the  other  Chaldee  paraphrases,  it  blends 
legendary  tales  with  the  narrative,  and  introduces  numerous  Greek 
words,  such  as  o^^Xor,  ao<l)ifal,  &c. 
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XI.  Of  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  above  noticed,  the  Targams 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  are  most  highly  yalued  by  the 
Jews,  who  implicitly  receive  their  expositions  of  doubtful  passages. 
Schickhard,  Mayer,  Helvicus,  Leusden,  Hottinger,  and  Dr.  Prideauz, 
have  conjectured  that  some  Chaldee  Targum  was  in  use  in  the  syna- 
gogue where  our  Lord  read  Isai.  IxL  1,  2.  (Luke  iv.  17  —  19.) ;  and 
that  he  quoted  PsaL  xxiL  1.  when  on  the  cross  (Matt.  xxviL  46.)  not 
out  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  out  of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase.  But  tiiere 
does  not  appear  to  be  suflScient  ground  for  this  hypothesis.  The 
Targum  on  the  Psalms,  in  which  uie  words  cited  by  our  Lord  are  to 
be  found,  is  so  long  posterior  to  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  that  it 
cannot  be  received  as  evidence.  Dr.  Kennicott  supposes  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases  to  have  been  designedly  altered  in  compliment  to  the 
previously-corrupted  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  "  alterations  have  been  made  wilfully  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
to  render  that  paraphrase,  in  some  places,  more  conformable  to  the 
words  of  the  Hebrew  text,  where  those  Hebrew  words  are  supposed 
to  be  right,  but  had  themselves  been  corrupted."  *  But,  notwith- 
standing all  their  deficiencies  and  interpolations,  the  Targums, 
especially  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  are  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  as  they  supply 
the  meanings  of  words  or  phrases  occurring  but  once  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  also  because  they  reflect  considerable  light  on  the  Jewish 
rites,  ceremonies,  laws,  customs,  usages,  &c.  mentioned  or  alluded  to 
in  both  Testaments.  But  it  is  in  establishing  the  genuine  meaning 
of  particular  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah,  in  opposition  to  the 
false  explications  of  the  Jews  and  Anti-trinitarians,  that  these  Tar- 
gums are  pre-eminentiy  usefuL  Bishop  Walton,  Dr.  Prideaux, 
Pfeifier,  Carpzov,  and  Bambach,  have  illustrated  this  remark  by 
numerous  examples.  Bishop  Patrick,  and  Drs.  Gill  and  Clarke,  in 
their  respective  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  have  inserted  many 
valuable  elucidations  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts.  Leusden  re- 
commends that  no  one  should  attempt  to  read  their  writings,  or  in- 
deed to  learn  the  Chaldee  dialect,  who  is  not  previously  well-grounded 
in  Hebrew :  he  advises  the  Chaldee  text  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  to  be 
first  read  either  with  his  own  Chaldee  Manual,  or  with  BuxtorTs 
•  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon ;  after  which  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan  may  be  perused,  with  the  help  of  Buxtorf's 
Chaldee  and  Talmudic  Lexicon,  and  of  De  Lara's  work,  i>e  Convent" 
entia  Vocabulorum  Rabbinicffrum  cum  Greeds  et  qtcibusdam  aUis  Un- 
guis Europceis.  Amstelodami,  1648,  4 to.  Those  who  may  be 
able  to  procure  it  may  more  advantageously  study  Mr.  Biggs'  Manual 
of  the  Chaldee  Language.     Boston  (Massachusetts),  1832.  8vo. 

[It  may  be  observed  that  the  Jerusalem  Targum  is  merely  another 
recension  of  that  of  the  Pseudo- Jonathan,  as  Zunz  has  proved  *;  that 
there  are  several  instances  of  close  agreement  of  Onkelos  with  Jona- 
than (comp.  Targ.  Deut  xxii.  5.,  witii  Judg.v.  26.;  Deut.  xxiv.l6.with 
2  Kings  xiT.  6.;  Numb.  xxi.  28,  29.,  with  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  46.);   so 

'  T>r.  Kennicott,  Second  Dissertation,  pp.  167 — 193. 
*  Die  Gottesdienstl.  Vortrage  dcr  Juden,  pp.  66—72. 
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tfiat  one  must  have  followed  the  other — though  whether  Onkelos  was 
in  the  hands  of  Jonathan,  as  Zunz  thinks ',  or  whether  Jonathan  was 
used  hy  Onkelos,  as  Havemick  maintains,  on  the  ground  that  the 
tradition  of  the  Talmud  makes  Jonathan  the  eldest,  and  that  an  in« 
terpretation  of  the  prophets  would  be  likely  to  precede  the  more 
delicate  task  of  interpreting  the  law,  is  matter  of  doubt — and  that 
the  Targum  on  Esther,  printed  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglott,  is  another 
recension  of  that  published  by  Bishop  Walton.  Traces,  moreover, 
kave  been  found  of  a  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Prophets.*] 


§  2.     On  the  Ancient  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

L  The  Septuagint  ; — 1.  History  of  it; — 2  A  critical  account  of  its  exe 
eution ;  — 3.  What  manuscripts  were  used  by  its  authors  ;  — 4.  Account  of 
the  biblical  labours  of  Origen; — 5.  Notice  of  the  recensions  or  editions 
ofEusebius  and  EamphUus^  of  Ludan^  and  of  Hesychius; — 6.  Peculiar 
importance  of  the  Septuagint  version  in  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
the  New  TestametU, — II.  Account  of  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament; — 1.  Version  ofAqmLA; — 2.  Cy  Theodotion  ; — 3.  Of  StU' 
iCACHUS;— -4,  5,  6.  Anonymous  versions. — III.  I.  References  in  aneimtt 
manuscripts  to  other  versions; — 2.  The  Venetian  Greek  version. 

I.  Amqxo  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Alex- 
andrian or  Septuagint,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is  the  most 
ancient  and  valuable,  and  was  held  in  so  much  esteem,  both  by  the 
Jews  and  by  the  first  Christians,  as  to  be  constantly  read  in  the 
synagogues  and  churches.  Hence  it  is  imiformly  cited  by  the  early 
fathers,  whether  Grreek  or  Latin,  and  from  this  version  all  the  trans^ 
lations  into  other  languages,  which  were  anciently  approved  by  the 
Christian  church,  were  executed  (with  the  exception  of  the  Peshito- 
Syriac),  as  the  Arabic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Gothic,  and  Old  Italic 
or  Latin  Tersion  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome ;  and  to  this 
day  the  Septuagint  is  exclusively  read  in  the  Greek  and  most  other 
Oriental  churches.'  This  version  has  derived  its  name  either  from 
the  Jewish  account  of  seventy-two  persons  having  been  employed  to 
niake  it,  or  from  its  having  received  the  iq)probation  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, or  great  council  of  the  Jews,  which  consisted  of  seventy,  or, 

'  Die  Gottesdienstl.  Vortrage  dcr  Juden,  p.  63. 

*  SeeHaTcniick,Einleitiiiig,i.i.§§79— 82.;  Kcil,Emleitong,  §§  189— 193.;  Davidson, 
BibL  Grit  ToL  L  chap.  xir. 

'  Walton,  Proleg.  ix.  pp.  833—469.;  from  which,  and  from  the  following  authorities,  our 
•ccoant  of  the  Septuagint  is  derived,  viz.  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  Tract  ii.  §§  41 — 52.,  pp. 
S39 — ^273.,  who  has  chie^  followed  Body's  book,  hereafter  noticed,  in  the  history  of  the 
Septnaghit  rersion  ;  Dr.  Prideaux,  Connection,  part  ii.  book  i.  sub  anno  277.  vol.  ii  pp. 
27--49.;  Hascfa,  Preface  to  part  il  vol  ii.  of  his  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra» 
b  iHdch  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  yersion  is  minutely  examined;  Morus,  in  Emesti, 
^  fi.  pp.  50—81.  101 — 119.;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra,  pars  ii.  cap.  ii.  pp.  481 — 551.; 
Hasch  and  Boerner's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol  ii  pp.  216— 22a 
256-->304.;  Thomas,  Introductio  in  Hermeneuticam  Sacr.  utriusque  Testament!, 
pp.228 — 253. ;  Harles,  Brevier  Kotitia Litteratune  GrsscsB,  pp.  638—643. ;  and  Benouard, 
Aanales  de  IlmprimeTie  des  Aides,  torn.  i.  p.  140.  See  also  Origenis  Hexapla,  a  Mont- 
^nooD,  torn,  i  Prselim.  Diss.  pp.  27 — 36.    kfuU  account  of  the  manuscripts  and  editions 

«*  the  Greek  Scriptorcs  b  given  in  the  preface  to  vol.  i.  of  the  edition  of  the  Septuagint 

^^oamenced  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  for  a  notice  of  which  see  Bihl.  List,  vol  iv. 
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more  correctly,  of  seventy-two  persons.  Much  uncertainty,  how- 
ever, has  prevailed  concerning  the  real  history  of  this  ancient  ver- 
sion ;  and,  while  some  have  strenuously  advocated  its  miraculous  and 
divine  origin,  other  eminent  philologists  have  laboured  to  prove  that 
it  must  have  been  executed  by  several  persons  and  at  different  times. 

1.  According  to  one  account,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  caused  this  translation  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  library 
which  he  had  founded  at  Alexandria,  at  the  request  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  principal  librarian. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  reported  that  he  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas, 
two  distinguished  officers  of  his  court,  to  Jerusalem,  on  an  embassy 
to  Eleazar,  then  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  to  request  of  the  latter  a 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  there  might  also  be  sent  to 
him  seventy-two  persons  (six  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes), 
who  were  well  skilled  equally  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages. 
These  learned  men  were  accordingly  shut  up  in  the  island  of  Pharos; 
where,  having  agreed  in  the  translation  of  each  period  after  a  mutual 
conference,  Demetrius  wrote  down  their  version  as  they  dictated  it 
to  him ;  and  thus,  in  the  space  of  seventy-two  days,  the  whole  was 
accomplished.  This  relation  is  derived  from  a  letter  ascribed  to 
Aristeas  himself,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  greatly  disputed. 
K,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  the  case,  this  piece  is  a 
forgery,  it  was  made  at  a  very  early  period ;  for  it  was  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  has  made  use  of  it  in  his  Jewish  Anti- 
quities. The  veracity  of  Aristeas's  narrative  was  not  questioned 
until  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century ;  at  which  time,  indeed, 
biblical  criticism  was,  comparatively,  in  its  infancy.  Vives*,  Scaliger* 
Van  Dale^,  Dr.  Prideaux,  and,  above  all.  Dr.  Hody*,  were  the  prin, 
cipal  writers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  who  at- 
tacked the  genuineness  of  the  pretended  narrative  of  Aristeas ;  and, 
though  it  was  ably  vindicated  by  Bishop  Walton  *,  Isaac  Vossius  ^, 
Whiston  %  Brett®,  and  other  modem  writers,  the  learned  in  our  own 
time  are  fully  agreed  in  considering  it  as  fictitious. 

Philo,  the  Jew,  who  also  notices  the  Septuagint  version,  was 
ignorant  of  most  of  the  circumstances  narrated  by  Aristeas ;  but 
he  relates  others  which  appear  not  less  extraordinary.  According 
to  him,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent  to  Palestine  for  some  learned 
Jews,  whose  number  he  does  not  specify ;  and  these^t  going  over  to 
the  island  of  Pharos,  there  executed  so  many  distinct  versions,  all 
of  which  so  exactly  and  uniformly  agreed  in  sense,  phrases,  and 
words,  as  proved  them  to  have  been  not  common  interpreters,  but 

>  In  a  note  on  Angnstine  de  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c  42. 

*  In  a  note  on  Eusebius's  Chronicle,  no.  mdocxxxiy. 

■  Dissertatio  super  Aristea,  de  lxx.  interpretibus,  &c    Amst  1705.  4to. 

*  De  Bibliomm  Textibus  Originalibui,  Versionibns  Gracis,  et  Latin&  Yulg^tli,  libri  ir, 
qnibus  promittitar  Aristeas  Historia,  folio,  Oxon.  1705. 

»  Proleg.  ix.  §§  3—10.  pp.  888—359. 

*  De  ucx.  Interpretibos,  &c.  Hag.  Com.  1661,  4ta 

'  In  the  Appendix  to  his  work  on  The  Literal  Accomplishment  of  Scriptore  Brophe* 
cies,  London,  1724,  Svo. 

*  Dissertation  on  the  Septuagint,  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological  Tracti, 
voLiii.  p.  18.  et  tcq. 
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men  propbeticallj  inspired  and  divinely  directed,  who  had  every 
word  dictated  to  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God  throughout  the  entire 
translation.  He  adds  that  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  in  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  where  the  version  was 
made,  until  his  time,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  it,  and  to  thank 
God  for  so  great  a  benefit' 

Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  about  one  hundred  years  after  Philo,  relates  a  similar 
story,  with  the  addition  of  the  seventy  interpreters  being  shut  up 
each  in  his  own  separate  cell  (which  had  been  erected  for  that 
purpose  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus) ;  and  that  here  they 
composed  so  many  distinct  versions,  wotd  for  word,  in  the  very 
same  expressions,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  king;  who,  not 
doubting  that  this  version  was  divinely  inspired,  loaded  the  inter- 
preters with  honours,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  own  country, 
with  magnificent  presents.  The  good  father  adds  that  the  ruins 
of  these  cells  were  visible  in  his  time.'  But  this  narrative  of 
Justin's  is  directly  at  variance  with  several  circumstances  recorded 
by  Aristeas;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  previous  conference  or 
deliberation  of  the  translators,  and,  above  all,  the  very  important 
point  of  the  version  being  dictated  to  Demetrius  Phalereus.  Epipha- 
nios,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  attempts  to  harmonize  all  these 
accounts  by  shutting  up  the  translators  two  and  two,  in  thirty-six 
cells,  where  they  might  consider  or  deliberate,  and  by  stationing 
a  copyist  in  each  ceU,  to  whom  the  translators  dictated  their  labours: 
the  result  of  all  wlach  was  the  production  of  thirty-six  inspired 
versions,  agreeing  most  uniformly  together. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Samaritans  have  traditions 
in  favour  of  their  version  of  the  Pentateuch  equally  extravagant 
with  those  preserved  by  the  Jews.     In  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  of 
Abul  Phatach,  which  was  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  firom 
ancient  and  modern  authors,  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  there  is  a 
story  to  the  following  effect :    that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the 
tendi  year  of  his  reign,  directed  his  attention  to  the  difference  sub- 
sisting between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews  concerning  the  law ; 
the  former  receiving  only  the  Pentateuch,  and  rejecting  every  other 
work  ascribed  to  the  prophets  by  the  Jews.     In  order  to  determine 
this  difference,  he  conunanded  the  two  nations  to  send  deputies  to 
Alexandria.     The  Jews  intrusted  this  mission  to  Osar,  the  Sama- 
ritans to   Ajiron,   to  whom   several  other  associates   were   added. 
Separate  apartments,  in  a  particular  quarter  of  Alexandria,  were 
assigned  to  each  of  these  strangers;    who  were   prohibited   from 
having  any  personal  intercourse,  and  each  of  them  had  a  Greek 
Bmbe  to  write  his  version.     Thus  were  the  law  and  other  Scrip- 
tures translated  by  the  Samaritans ;  whose  version  being  most  care- 
fiilly  examined,  tie  king  was  convinced  that  their  text  was  more 
complete  than  that  of  the  Jews.     Such  is  the  narrative  of  Abul 
Phatach,  divested  however  of  numerous  marvellous  circumstances. 


1  Be  Vita  Mosif,  lib.  iL  ^  Cohort,  ad  Qentea. 
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with  which  it  has  been  decorated  by  the  Samaritans ;  who  are  not 
surpassed  even  by  the  Jews  in  their  partiality  for  idle  legends.  ^ 

A  fact,  buried  under  such  a  mass  of  fables  as  the  translation  of 
the  Septuagint  has  been  by  the  historians  who  have  pretended  to 
record  it,  necessarily  loses  its  historical  character.  Although  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  some  truth  is  concealed  under  this  load  of 
fables,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  discern  the  truth  from 
what  is  false :  the  following,  however,  is  the  result  of  our  researches 
concerning  tiiis  celebrated  version:  — 

It  is  probable  that  the  seventy  interpreters,  as  they  are  called, 
executed  their  version  of  the  Pentateuch  during  the  joint  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  his  son  Philadelphus.  The  Pseudo^Ansteas, 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  many  other  writers,  whom  it  were  tedious  to 
enumerate,  relate  that  this  version  was  made  during  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  IL  or  Philadelphus :  Joseph  Ben  Gorion,  however,  among 
the  rabbins,  Theodoret,  and  many  otiier  Christian  writers,  refer  its 
date  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Now  these  two  traditions  can 
be  reconciled  only  by  supposing  the  version  to  have  been  performed 
during  the  two  years  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  shared  die  throne 
with  his  father ;  which  date  coincides  with  tJie  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-third  olympiad,  that  is,  about  the 
years  286  and  285  before  the  vulgar  Christian  era.  Further,  this 
version  was  made  neither  by  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  nor  at  the 
request  nor  imder  the  superintendence  of  Demetrius  Phalereus; 
but  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  Jews  for  the  use  of  their 
countrymen.  It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  period  above  noticed, 
there  was  a  great  multitude  of  Jews  settled  in  Egypt,  particularly 
at  Alexandria :  these,  being  most  strictly  observant  of  the  religious 
institutions  and  usages  of  their  forefathers,  had  their  Sanhedrim,  or 
grand  council,  composed  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  members,  and 
very  numerous  synagogues,  in  which  the  law  was  read  to  them  on 
every  sabbath ;  and,  as  the  bulk  of  the  common  people  were  no 
longer  acquainted  with  biblical  Hebrew  (the  Greek  language  alone 
being  used  in  their  ordinary  intercourse),  it  became  necessary  to 
translate  the  Pentateuch  into  Greek  for  their  use.  This  is  a  far 
more  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Alexandrian  version  than 
the  traditions  above  stated.  If  this  translation  were  made  by 
public  authority,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been  performed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Sanhedrim;  who  would  have  examined, 
and  perhaps  corrected  it,  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, previously  to  giving  it  the  stamp  of  their  approbation,  and 
introducing  it  into  the  synagogues.  In  either  case  the  translation 
would,  probably,  be  denominated  the  Septuagint,  because  the 
Sanhednm  was  composed  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  members.  It 
is  even  possible  that  the  Sanhedrim,  in  order  to  ascertcdn  the  fidelity 
of  the  work,  might  have  sent  to  Palestine  for  some  learned  men,  of 
whose  assistance  and  advice  they  would  have  availed  themselves  in 
examining  the  version.  This  fact,  if  it  could  be  proved  (for  it  is 
offered  as  a  mere  conjecture),  would  account  for  the  story  of  the 
king  of  Egypt's  sending  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem.     There  is,  how- 
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vreTi  0D6  circumstance  which  proves  that^  in  executing  this  transla- 
tion, the  synagogues  were  originallj  in  contemplation,  viz.  that  all 
the  ancient  writers  unanimously  concur  in  saying  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  first  translated.  The  five  hooks  of  Moses,  indeed,  were  the 
only  books  read  in  the  synagogues  until  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epijdianes,  king  of  Syria;  who  having  forbidden  that  practice  in 
Palestine^  the  Jews  evaded  his  commands  by  substituting  for  the 
Pentateuch  the  reading  of  the  prophetic  books,*  When,  afterwards, 
the  Jews  were  delivered  firom  the  tyranny  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  they 
read  the  law  and  the  prophets  alternately  in  their  synagogues ;  and 
the  same  custom  was  adopted  by  the  Hellenistic  or  Grtecizing  Jews. 
2.  But,  whatever  was  the  real  number  of  the  authors  of  the  version, 
their  introduction  of  Coptic  words  (such  as  o^t,  ayh  p^f^f^V)  &c.), 
as  well  as  their  rendering  of  ideas  purely  Hebrew  ^together  in  the 
f^yptian  manner,  clearfy  prove  that  they  were  natives  of  Egypt 
Thus  they  express  the  creation  of  the  world,  not  by  the  proper  Greek 
word  jcr^-iy,  but  by  yips<rt9y  a  term  employed  by  the  philosophers 
of  Alexandria  to  denote  the  origin  of  the  universe.  The  Hebrew 
word  Thummim  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.),  which  signifies  perfections, 
they  render  aki^Oeia,  truthJ  The  difference  of  style  also  indicates 
the  version  to  have  been  the  work  not  of  one  but  of  several  trans* 
lators,  and  to  have  been  executed  at  different  times.  The  best 
qualified  and  most  able  among  them  was  the  translator  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, who  was  evidentlv  master  of  both  Greek  and  Hebrew :  he 
has  for  the  most  part  religiously  followed  the  Hebrew  text,  and  has 
m  various  instances  introduced  the  most  suitable  and  best  chosen 
expressions.  From  the  very  close  resemblance  subsisting  between 
the  text  of  the  Greek  version  and  the  text  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, Louis  de  Dieu,  Selden,  Whiston,  Hassencamp,  and  Bauer, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian  version  made 
it  firom  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  And,  in  proi>ortion  as  these  two 
correspond,  the  Greek  differs  from  the  Hebrew.  This  opinion  is 
further  supported  by  the  declarations  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  that 
the  translator  found  the  venerable  name  of  Jehovah  not  in  the  letters 
m  common  use,  but  in  very  ancient  characters ;  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  those  consonants  in  the  Septuagint  are  frequently  confounded 
together,  the  shapes  of  which  are  similar  in  the  Samaritan,  but  not 
m  the  Hebrew  alphabet.*  This  hypothesis,  however  ingenious  and 
plausible,  is  by  no  means  determinate;  and  what  militates  most 
against  it  is  the  inveterate  enmity  subsisting  between  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  added  to  the  constant  and  unvarying  testimony  of  anti- 
quity, that  the  Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  executed  by  Jews. 

'  [Una  ftotenieiit,  resting  only  on  the  authority  of  Elias  Levlta,  baf  been  refuted  by 
CaqooT  and  others,  and  is  now  justly  discredited.  See  Carpzov,  Crit.  Sac.  pars  i.  cap.  iy. 
|4|jkU7— 149.] 

*  Iiie  reason  of  this  appears  from  Diodoms  Sicnlns,  who  informs  ns  that  the  president 
of  the  £^yptian  coorts  of  justice  wore  roond  his  neck  a  golden  chain,  at  which  was  sus- 
pended an  image  set  round  with  precious  stones,  which  was  called  Truth,  %  vpoarrySptvov 
AAi|iMir,1iA.  L  c  tft.  toiB.  i  p.  S25.  (edit.  Bipont.>  Bauer  (Crit.  Sacr.  pp.  244,  246.)  has 
fivta  sereral  examples*  proving  from  internal  evidence  that  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint 
vnte  were  Egyptian.  *  See  before,  pp.  10, 11. 
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There  ie  no  other  way  by  which  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  opinions, 
than  by  supposing  either  that  the  manuscripts  used  by  the  Egyptian 
Jews  approximated  towards  the  letters  and  text  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  or  that  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  made  use  of 
manuscripts  written  in  ancient  characters.* 

Next  to  the  Pentateuch,  for  ability  and  fidelity  of  execution,  ranks 
the  translation  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  author  of  which  was  well 
skilled  in -the  two  languages :  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that,  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Septuagint,  the  style  of  the  Proverbs  is  the  best,  the 
translators  having  clothed  the  most  ingenious  thoughts  in  as  neat  and 
elegant  language  as  was  ever  used  by  a  Pythagorean  sage,  to  express 
his  philosophic  maxims.*  The  translator  of  the  book  of  Job  being 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  poet^,  his  style  is  more  elegant  andstudied; 
but  he  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
literature,  and  consequently  his  version  is  very  often  erroneous.  Many 
of  the  historical  passages  are  interpolated  ;  and  in  the  poetical  parts 
there  are  several  portions  wanting :  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  the 
book  of  Job,  specifies  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  verses.  These 
omissions  were  supplied  by  Origen  from  Theodotion's  translation. 
The  book  of  Joshua  could  not  have  been  translated  till  upwards  of 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus :  for,  in 
chapter  viii.  verse  18.,  the  translator  has  introduced  the  word  yataof, 
a  word  of  Gallic  origin,  denoting  a  short  dart  or  javelin  peculiar  to 
the  Gauls,  who  made  an  irruption  into  Greece  in  the  third  year  of 
the  125th  olympiad,  or  B.C.  278  ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
that  event  that  the  Egyptian  kings  took  Gallic  mercenaries  into 
their  pay  and  service. 

During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  the  book  of  Esther,  toge- 
ther with  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  was  translated.  The  subscription 
annexed  to  the  version  of  Esther  expressly  states  it  to  have  been 
finished  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  sovereign's  reign,  or  about  the  year 
177  before  the  Christian  era*:  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  in  all  pro- 
bability, were  translated  still  later,  because  the  Jews  did  not  begin 
to  read  them  in  their  synagogues  till  about  the  year  170  before 
Christ*  The  Psalms  and  Prophets  were  translated  by  men  every 
^vay  unequal  to  the  task :  Jeremiah  is  the  best  executed  among  the 
Prophets ;  and  next  to  this  the  books  of  Amos  and  Ezekiel  are  placed  : 
the  important  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were  translated,  according  to 
Bishop  Lowth,  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  after  the  Pentateuch, 
and  by  a  person  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  undertaking ;  there 
being  hardly  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament  so  ill  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint  as  this  of  Isaiah,  which  (together  with  other  parts  of  the 
Greek  version)  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  bad  condition,  incorrect, 
and  with  frequent  omissions  and  interpolations ;  and  so  very  erro- 

*  The  value  of  the  Greek  rereion  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  criticism  and  interpretation,  is 
minutely  investigated  by  Dr.  Toepler,  in  his  Dissertatio  De  Pentateuchi  InterpretationiM 
Alexandriun  Indole,  Halis  Saxonnm,  1830,  Svo. 

*  Michaelis,  Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

'  [According  to  Havemick  this  subscription  refers  only  to  the  apocryphal  addition*  to 
the  book  of  Esther.     Einleitung,  i.  i.  §  70.  p.  357-1 

*  »Sec  before,  p.  63. 
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neons  was  the  version  of  Daniel,  that  it  was  totally  rejected  by  the 
ancient  church;  and  Theodotion's  translation  was  substituted  for  it. 
The  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel,  which  for  a  long  time  was  sup- 
posed to  be  lost,  was  discovered  and  published  at  Rome  in  1772; 
from  which  it  appears  that  its  author  had  but  an  imperfect  know* 
led^  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

!No  date  has  been  assigned  for  the  translation  of  the  books  of  Judges, 
Bath,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  which  possibly  may  have  been  executed  by 
ooe  and  the  same  author ;  who,  though  he  does  not  make  use  of  so 
many  Hebraisms  as  the  translators  of  the  other  books,  is  yet  not 
without  his  peculiarities.  The  translator  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
makes  no  allowance  for  the  difference  of  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages,  but  renders  word  for  word ;  and  even  trans- 
lates a  Hebrew  word,  which  bears  different  senses  in  different  places, 
inyariably  by  the  same  Greek  word,  which  does  not  admit  of  the 
same  modifications  of  meaning.^ 

[Aristobulus  is  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  a  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  His  account,  as  we  find  it  preserved  by 
Ensebius,  is  the  following:  —  AirjpfAijvstnac  ^ap  irpo  ArjfirjTplov  rov 
^aXffpAos,  Sc  kripcDVy  irpo  ttjs  *A\€^dvSpov  koX  tiepaoyv  hrvKpaTrjo-ews, 
rd  TS  Kara  T^r  i^aytoyrjv  TTjy  i^  Alr/thrrov  Totv  *Ei^paui)Vy  rjfieTepayp  Si 
voXirApy  /foi  17  Ta>if  ysyovoroov  dirdvTwv  avrols  kinff>dveui,  koX  Kpdrrjati 
77)9  'vd}paSi  KoX  TT^s  o\r}s  vofjLoOsaias  hrs^Tfyrjais,  ....  'HS*  o\r)  ipfjLtjpsia 
T«K  Ota  Tov  v6fU)v  Trdirrcov,  iirt  rov  irpocarfopevdhnos  ^i\aSi\<f)ov  ^aai^ 
>ia>9,  aov  Be  irpcyovoVy  TrpoaeyeyKdfjLSVOV  fiel^ova  <l>i\oTtfMiav,  Arffirp-piov 
rov  ^a\f)pici)9  TrparffiaTSvaa/xivov  tol  irspl  tovtodvJ^  This  testimony 
has  been  supposed  spurious;  but  it  would  seem  without  sufiScient 
reason.  It  has  been  differently  interpreted,  some  imagining  that  the 
earlier  translation  he  mentions  was  but  a  compendium  or  fragment 
of  the  law ;  but  it  is  hard  to  extract  any  other  meaning  from  the 
words  than  that  the  Pentateuch  at  least  was  translated  in  very  early 
times,  since  he  supposes  Plato  to  have  drawn  from  it,  and  that 
Demetrius  under  Ptolemy  was  the  means  of  promoting  the  transla- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures.  Whether  he  was  right  in  this, 
and  whether  he  has  named  I^hiladelphus  instead  of  the  son  of  Lngus, 
are  other  questions.  The  grandson  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  is 
the  next  witness.  In  his  prologue  he  says,  Ov  yap  laoSwa/isl  avrd 
hf  kavTols  "ElSpaiarl  \ey6fisva,  xal  orav  fisraxO^  els  erepav  yT^aaav  • 
ou  fiivov  Se  ravray  dXKd  koX  ainos  o  vofws^  kcu  ai  Trpo^reiai^  fcal  ra 
Xotira  r&v  I3ifi\ia>v  ov  ficxpdv  ixj^i  rrfv  hui^opdv  ev  kaxnoh  \ey6fisva. 
This  testimony  is  taken  to  prove  that  in  the  time  of  the  writer 
(possibly  about  130  b.c.)  a  complete  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Greek  was  in  existence.  Justin  is  scarce  deserving  of  a  reference, 
fflnce  in  different  places  he  gives  perfectiy  different  accounts.'     Nor 

*  Mr.  Preston  has  giren  several  examples  of  these  mis-translations  in  his  edition  and 
Tenion  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  pp.  86,  37.    London,  1845,  Svo. 

*  Ap.  Eofeh,  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  xiiL  cap.  xii. 

»  Just.  Mart.  Op.  Par.  1742.    Ad  Gwbc  Cohort.  13.  pp  16,  17. ;  Apol.  i.  31.  p.  62. 
Conjectaral  explanations  of  the  latter  passage,  which  asserts  that  Ptolemy  sent  his  messeu- 
gen  to  Herod,  may  be  found  in  the  Benedictine  editor's  not.  in  k>c. 
VOL,  n.  T 
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do  the  other  fathers  who  merely  repeat  the  same  story  throw  much 
light  upon  it* 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  certain  conclusions  from  a  history  which 
has  been  handed  down  so  dressed  out  with  legends.  That  the  trans- 
lation was  of  Alexandrine  origin  is  proved  by  itself,  though  perhaps 
some  of  the  words  which  Hody  relies  on  as  Egyptian  may  not  on 
examination  be  thought  to  give  decisive  evidence.  That  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  whether  Soter  or  Pbiladelphus,  commanded  the  version 
to  be  made  is  also  more  likely  than  that  it  originated,  for  a  literary 
or  ecclesiastical  purpose,  with  the  Jews ;  while  the  object  of  Aristeas 
in  his  story  was  probably  to  raise  its  credit.  This  object  was 
attained :  the  version  acquired  general  authority  and  respect  The 
Pentateuch  must  have  been  first  translated ;  and  even  in  its  various 
books  some  critics  imagine  they  detect  a  variety  of  hands.  If  thid 
be  so,  there  is  additional  reason  to  believe  that  the  five-fold  division 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  already  recognized.  Other  portions  of  the 
Scripture  followed,  it  is  quite  uncertain  at  what  intervals ;  but  the 
different  modes  in  which  the  same  word  is  rendered  in  different  parts, 
and  the  general  diversity  of  style  apparent,  would  seem  to  prove 
that  different  translators  were  employed.  The  Greek  text  often  de- 
parts widely  from  the  Hebrew.  Thus,  for  instance,  though  Jeremiah 
is  best  rendered  of  the  prophets,  yet  the  version  differs  remarkably 
from  the  original.  Of  the  agreement  of  the  Septuagint  with  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given.*] 

3.  Before  we  conclude  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  version,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  briefly  to  notice  a  question  which  has  greatly 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  biblical  philologers,  viz.  from  what  manu 
scripts  did  the  seventy  interpreters  execute  their  translation  ?  Pro- 
fessor Tychsen  supposed  that  they  did  not  translate  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament  into  Greek,  but  that  it  was  transcribed  in  Hebraeo- 
Greek  characters,  and  that  from  this  transcript  their  version  was 
made ' :  this  hypothesis  has  been  examined  by  several  German  critics, 
and  especially  by  Dathe* ;  but,  as  the  arguments  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
admit  of  abridgement  [and  the  hypothesis  is  untenable],  this  notice 
may  perhaps  suffice.  Bishop  Horsley  doubted  whether  the  MSS.  from 
which  the  Septuagint  version  was  made  would  (if  now  extant)  be 
entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  credit  as  our  moaern  Hebrew  text> 
notwithstanding  their  comparatively  high  antiquity.* 

The  Septuagint  version,  though  originally  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews,  gradually  acquired  the  highest  authority  among  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
and  subsequently  also  among  Christians:  it  appears,  indeed,  that 
the  legend  above  confuted,  of  the  translators  having  been  divinely 

'  Porter,  Principles  of  Textual  Crit,  book  iii.  chap.  iii.  pp.  67,  88. 

*  See  KeiU  Einleitung,  §  178. ;  Havemick,  Einleitung,  i.  i  §§  68—71. ;  DayidMii, 
Bibl.  Crit.  vol.  i.  chaps.  xL  xii.  Comp.  Bp.  (Fitzgerald)  of  Cork  on  the  supposed  Sama- 
ritan Text  of  the  LXX.  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  OcL  1848,  vol  ii.  pp.  324—832. 

■  Tentamen  de  variis  Codicnm  Hebraicorum  Yet.  Test.  MSS.  Generibus,  Boitock, 
1772,  8vo.  pp.  48—64.  81—124. 

♦  In  Emesti  Bibl.  Theol.  torn,  il  p.  357.    See  Bauer,  Crit.  Sacr.  p.  256. 

•  Translation  of  Hosea  (2nd  edit.),  Pref.  pp.  xxxvi  xxxvii. 
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inspired,  was  invented  in  order  that  the  LXX.  might  be  held  in  the 
greater  estimation.  Philo  the  Jew,  a  native  of  Egypt,  has  evidently 
followed  it  in  his  allegorical  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and, 
though  Dr.  Hody  was  of  opinion  that  Josephus,  who  was  a  native  of 
Palestine,  corroborated  his  work  on  Jewish  Antiquities  firom  tiie 
Hebrew  text,  yet  Salmasius,  Bochart,  Bauer,  and  oilers,  have  shown 
that  he  has  adhered  to  the  Septuagint  throughout  that  work.*  How 
extensively  this  version  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  appears  from 
the  solemn  sanction  given  to  it  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  have  in  very  many  passages  quoted  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.*  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  earlier 
fiitfaers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Origen 
and  Jerome,  were  unacquainted  with  Hebrew :  notwithstanding  their 
zeal  for  the  word  of  God,  they  did  not  exert  tiiemselves  to  learn  the 
original  language  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  acquiesced  in  tiie  Greek 
representation  of  them ;  judging  it^  no  doubt,  to  be  fully  sufficient 
for  all  Ae  purposes  of  their  pious  labours. 

The    Septuagint   version  retained   its  autiiority,   even  with  the 
rulers  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
first  century  after  Christ;  when  the  Jews,  being  unable  to  resist 
the  aimiments  from  prophecy  which  were  urged  against  them  by  the 
Cfaristians,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  that  authority, 
b^an  to  deny  that  it  agreed  with  the  Hebrew  text.     Further  to 
discredit  the   character  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Jews  instituted   a 
solemn  &st,  on  the  8th  day  of  the  month  Thebet  (December),  to  exe- 
crate the  memory  of  its  having  been  made.     Not  satisfied  with  this 
measure,  we  are  assured  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  in  the  former 
part  of  tlie  second  century,  that  they  proceeded  to  expunge  several 
passages  out  of  the   Septuagint^;   and,  abandoning  this,  adopted 
the  version  of  Aquila,  a  proselyte  Jew  of  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus.* 
4.  Hie  great  use,  however,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Jews 
preriously  to  their  rejection  of  the  Septuagint,  and  Ae  constant  use 
of  it  by  the  Christians,  would  naturally  cause  a  midtiplication  of 
copies ;  in  which  niunerous  errors  became  introduced,  in  the  course 
of  time,  firom  the  negligence  or  inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  and  from 
glosses  or  marginal  notes,  which  had  been  added  for  the  explanation 
of  difficult  words,  being  suffered  to  creep  into  the  text.     In  order  to 
remedy  this  growing  evil,  Origen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
ccntniy,  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  collating  the  Greek  text 
then  in  use  with  the  orijrinal  Hebrew  and  with  other  Greek  transla- 
tions then  extant,  and  urom  the  whole  to  produce  a  new  recension  or 

*  [FhOo  bdleired  in  the  inspiration  of  this  version ;  and  Josephus  at  least  most  generallj 
QKd  it  In  the  Talmnd  its  alleged  miracnlons  origin  is  mentioned  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  (Oppose  that  it  was  read  not  only  in  the  Egyptian  synagogues,  but  in  those  of  Palestine 
and  eliewhere.  See  TertuU.  Apologet.  18. ;  Just.  Mart.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  18. ;  IMaL  cum 
Tfyph.  72.  J  KorelL  Const  Auth.  Coll.  ix.  tit.  xxix.  cap.  1.] 

'  Oo  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  see  chapter  iv.  infra, 

» Dial  cum  Tryph.  71.  Ac 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Owen's  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of 
the  Septnagint  V<a«ion,  pp.  29—87  (8to.  London,  1769.).  In  pp.  126 — 138.  he  has 
cadearonied  to  prove  the  falsification  of  the  Septuagint,  from  the  versions  of  Aquila  and 
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revisal.  Twenty-eight  years  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this 
arduous  work,  in  the  course  of  which  he  collected  manuscripts  from 
every  possible  quarter,  aided  (it  is  said)  by  the  pecuniary  liberality  of 
Ambrose,  an  opulent  man,  whom  he  had  converted  from  the  Valen- 
tinian  heresy,  and  with  the  assistance  of  seven  copyists  and  several 
persons  skilled  in  caligraphy,  or  the  art  of  beautiful  writing.  Origen 
commenced  his  labour  at  Caesarea,  a.d.  231 ;  and,  it  appears,  finished 
his  Polyglott  at  Tyre,  but  in  what  year  is  not  precisely  known.* 

This  noble  critical  work  is  designated  by  various  names  among 
ancient  writers ;  as  Tetrapla^  Hexapla^  Octapla,  and  Ermeapla. 

The  Tetrapla  contained  the  four  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion,  disposed  in  four  columns :  to 
these  Origen  added  two  columns  more,  containing  the  Hebrew  text  in 
its  original  characters,  and  also  in  Greek  letters ;  these  six  columns, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  formed  the  Hexapla.  Having  subsequently 
discovered  two  other  Greek  versions  of  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures, 
usually  called  the  fifth  and  sixth,  he  added  them  to  the  preceding, 
inserting  them  in  their  respective  places,  and  thus  composed  the 
Octapla;  and,  a  separate  translation  of  the  Psalms  [and  minor 
prophets],  usually  called  the  seventh  version,  being  afterwards  added, 
the  entire  work  has  by  some  been  termed  the  Enneaplcu  This 
appellation,  however,  was  never  generally  adopted.  But,  as  the  two 
editions  made  by  Origen  generally  bore  the  name  of  the  Tetrapla 
and  Hexapla,  Dr.  Grabe  thinks  that  they  were  thus  called,  not  from 
the  number  of  the  columns,  but  of  the  versions,  which  were  six,  the 
seventh  containing  the  Psalms  only.*  Bauer,  after  Montfaucon,  is 
of  opinion  that  Origen  edited  only  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  real  fact.  [It  has  been  disputed  whether  the 
Tetrapla  preceded  the  Hexapla  or  not.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best 
modern  critics  that  the  last-named  work  was  the  earlier.]  The 
following  specimens  from  Montfaucon  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
construction  of  these  two  laborious  works  ' :  — 


TETRAPLA. 
Gen.  L  1. 


AKYAAX 
*Er  Kc^Xo/y  tttrurw 
6  3c^s  <rhv  rhv  ottpwhy 

Koi  ffifT  T^r  7^. 


2TMMAXOX 

dths  rhif  ovpewhy  KoX 
riivyiiy. 


OlO, 

^ths  rhv  oipayhy  Kot 
riiyyriy. 


eEOAOTlAN. 
*Ew    ipxp     titrurw    6 


In  this  specimen  the  version  of  Aquila  holds  the  first  place,  as  being 
most  literal;  the  second  is  occupied  by  that  of  Symmachus,  as  render- 
ing ad  sensum  rather  than  ad  literam;  the  third  by  the  Septuagint; 
and  the  fourth  by  Theodotion's  translation. 

*  [The  times  and  places  at  which  Origen  began  and  ended  his  work  are  TCiy  nnceitain. 
See  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  45.  p.  69.;  Kcil,  Einleitnng,  §  180.  p.  611.] 

s  The  late  Bcy.  Dr.  Holmes,  who  commenced  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Septnagint 
noticed  in  the  Bibliographical  List,  vol  ir.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  in 
Uie  Hexapla  was  not  the  Koii^  as  then  in  use,  but  as  corrected  in  the  Tetrapla,  and  perhaps 
improTcd  bj  further  collations.     Prsefat.  torn.  i.  cap.  i.  sect  v. 

'  Origenis  Hexapla,  Pnel.  Diss.  torn.  i.  p.  IC 
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The  original^  Hebrew  being  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  whole 
woA,  the  proximity  of  each  translation  to  the  text,  in  point  of  dose- 
ness  and  fidelity,  determined  its  rank  in  the  order  of  the  columns : 
thus  Aquila's  version,  being  the  most  faithful,  is  placed  next  to  the 
sacred  text;  that  of  Symmachus  occupies  the  fourth  column;  the 
Septoagint,  the  fifth ;  and  Theodotion's,  the  sixth.  The  other  three 
anoDymoas  translations,  not  containing  the  entire  books  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  were  placed,  in  the  last  three  columns  of  the  Enneapla, 
according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  discovered  by 
Origen.  Where  the  same  words  occurred  in  al!  the  other  Greek 
versions,  without  heing  particularly  specified,  Origen  designated  them 
by  A  or  AO,  Aonrol,  me  rest :  Oi  F,  or  the  three,  denoted  Aquila^ 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion :  Oi  A,  or  the  four,  signified  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion ;  and  11,  ndin-es,  all  the 
interpreters. 

The  object  of  Origen  being  to  correct  the  differences  found  in  the 
then  existing  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  carefully  noted  the 
alterations  made  by  him ;  and,  for  the  information  of  those  who  might 
consult  his  works,  he  made  use  of  the  following  marks :  — 

(1.)  Where  any  passages  appeared  in  the  Septuagint,  that  were 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  he  designated  them  by  an  obelus^  -f- ,  with 
two  bold  points, : ,  also  annexed,  to  show  how  far  the  passage  extended. 
This  mark  was  also  used  to  denote  words  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew^ 
but  added  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  either  for  the  sake  of 
elegance,  or  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  sense. 

(2.)  To  passages  wanting  in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
supplied  by  himself  from  the  other  Greek  versions,  he  prefixed  an 
asterisk,  •>:•,  with  two  bold  points,  :,  also  annexed,  in  order  that  his 
additions  might  be  immediately  perceived.  These  supplementary 
passages,  we  are  informed  by  Jerome,  were  for  the  most  part  taken 
from  Theodotion's  translation ;  not  unfrequently  from  that  of  Aquila; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  from  the  version  of  Symmachus ;  and  some- 
times from  two  or  three  together.  But,  in  every  case,  the  initial 
letter  of  each  translator's  name  was  placed  immediately  after  the 
asterisk,  to  indicate  the  source  whence  such  supplementary  pas- 
sage was  taken.  And,  in  lieu  of  the  very  erroneous  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  Daniel,  Theodotion's  translation  of  that  book  was  inserted 
entire. 

(3.)  Further,  not  only  the  passages  wanting  in  the  Septuagint  were 
supplied  by  Origen  with  the  asterisks,  as  above  noticed,  but  also, 
where  that  version  does  not  appear  accurately  to  express  the  Hebrew 
original,  having  noted  the  former  reading  with  an  obelus,  -^-,  he  added 
the  correct  rendering  from  one  of  the  other  translators,  with  an  as- 
terisk subjoined.  Concerning  the  shape  and  uses  of  the  lemniscus  and 
hypoiemniscuSy  two  other  marks  used  by  Origen,  there  is  so  great  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  learned  men,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  they  were.*  Dr.  Owen,  after  Montfaucon,  supposes  them 
to  have  been  marks  of  better  and  more  accurate  renderings. 

In  the  Pentateuch,  Origen  compared  the  Samaritan  text  with  the 
Hebrew  as  received  by  the  Jews,  and  noted  their  differences.  To 
each  of  the  translations  inserted  in  his  Hexapla  was  prefixed  an  ac- 
count of  the  author:  each  had  its  separate  prolegomena;  and  the 
ample  margins  were  filled  with  notes.     A  few  fragments  of  these 

*  Origenis  Hexapla,  FtsbI.  Diss.,  torn.  i.  pp.  36 — 12. ;  Holmes,  Vetus  Testamentam 
Qnecuro,  torn.  i.  Fnefai.  cap.  L  sects,  i. — vii.  The  first  book  of  Dr.  Holmes's  erudite 
preface  is  translated  into  English  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1821,  vol.  xx.  pp.  544 — 548, 
610—615,  676—683,  746  -750. 
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proIegomeDa  and  marginal  annotations  have  been  preserved;  but 
nothing  remains  of  his  history  of  the  Greek  versions.* 

Since  Origen's  time,  biblical  critics  have  distinguished  two  editions 
or  exemplars  of  the  Septuagint — the  Koivrj  or  common  text,  with  all 
Its  errors  and  imperfections,  as  it  existed  previously  to  his  collation ; 
and  the  Hexapliur  text,  or  that  corrected  by  Origen  himself.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  was  this  great  man's  stupendous  work  buried  in  a 
comer  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  probably  on  account  of  the  very  great  ex- 
pense of  transcribing  forty  or  fifty  volumes,  which  far  exceeded  the 
means  of  private  inaividuals ;  and  here,  perhap,  it  might  have  pe- 
rished in  obliyion,  if  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  had  not  mscovered  it, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  the  martyr  at  Cassarea; 
where  Jerome  saw  it  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  As  we 
have  no  account  whatever  of  Origen's  autograph,  after  this  time,  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  perished  in  the  year  653,  on  the  capture  of  that 
city  by  the  Arabs;  and  a  few  imperfect  fragments,  collected  from 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Catenas  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
are  all  that  now  remain  of  a  work,  which  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  sacred  literature  would  most  eminently  have  assisted  in  the 
interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 

5.  As  the  Septuagint  version  had  been  read  in  the  church  from 
the  commencement  of  Christianity,  so  it  continued  to  be  used  in 
most  of  the  Greek  churches ;  and  the  text,  as  corrected  by  Origen, 
was  transcribed  for  their  use,  together  with  his  critical  marks. 
Hence,  in  the  prc^ess  of  time,  from  the  negligence  or  inaccuracy  of 
copyists,  numerous  errors  were  introduced  into  this  version,  which 
rendered  a  new  revisal  necessary;  and,  as  all  the  Greek  churches 
did  not  receive  Origen's  biblical  labours  with  equal  deference,  three 
principal  recensions  were  undertaken  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of 
which  we  are  now  to  offer  a  brief  notice. 

The  first  was  the  edition,  undertaken  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus 
about  the  year  300,  of  the  Hexaplar  text,  with  the  whole  of  Origen's 
critical  marks ;  it  not  only  was  adopted  by  the  churches  of  Palestine, 
but  was  also  deposited  in  almost  every  Ubrary.  By  frequent  tran- 
Bcriptions,  however,  Origen's  marks  or  notes  became,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  so  much  changed,  as  to  be  of  littie  use,  and  were 
finally  omitted :  this  omission  only  augmented  the  evil,  since  even  in 
the  tune  of  Jerome  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  know  what  belonged 
to  the  translators,  or  what  were  Origen's  own  corrections ;  and  now 
it  may  be  considered  as  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  distinguish  between 
them.  Contemporary  with  the  edition  of  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus 
'na  the  recension  of  the  Kotvi;,  or  vulgate  text,  of  the  Septuagint, 
conducted  by  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  a.d.  311.  He  took  the  Hexaplar  text,  amended 
»fter  the  Hebrew,  for  the  basis  of  his  edition,  which  was  received  in 

'  He  best  edition  of  the  remains  of  Origen's  Hexapla  is  that  of  Montfaucon,  in  two 
^mes,  folio,  Paris,  1713-4  [reprinted  by  Bahrdt,  1769—70.  See  a  notice  of  the  collec- 
tions of  other  critics  in  Keil,  Einleitang,  §  180.  not.  7.].  On  the  character  and  value  of 
^  great  work,  some  excellent  observations  may  be  fonnd  in  a  dissertation,  b^  Emesti, 
■mled,  Origen  the  Father  of  Grammatical  Interpretation,  translated  in  Hodge  s  Biblical 
Mpertory,  voL  iiL  pp.  245—260.     New  York.  1827. 
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all  the  eastern  churches  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch.  Wliilc 
Lucian  was  prosecuting  his  biblical  labours,  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  undertook  a  similar  work,  which  was  generally  received  in  the 
churches  of  Egypt.  He  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  fewer  altera- 
tions than  Lucian ;  and  his  edition  is  cited  by  Jerome  as  the  Exemplar 
Alexandrinum.  Syncellus*  mentions  another  revisal  of  the  Septua- 
gint  text  by  Basil  bishop  of  Csssarea ;  but  his  object  seems  to  have 
been  merely  the  correct  copying  of  the  existing  text  All  the  manu* 
scripts  of  the  Septuagint  now  extant,  as  well  as  the  printed  editions, 
are  derived  from  the  three  recensions  above  mentioned,  although 
biblical  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  what  particular  recension  each 
manuscript  has  followed.*  [In  the  two  great  MSS.  of  the  Seventy, 
the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine,  the  basis  of  the  former  is  the  common 
or  earlier  text,  while  the  latter  exhibits  more  of  the  readings  and 
interpolations  of  the  Hexaplaric  t«xt  Both  have  not  been  always 
kept  distinct.*  The  four  leading  editions  of  the  Septuagint  are  noticed 
in  the  Bibliographical  List,  voL  iv.] 

6.  The  importance  of  the  Septuagint  version  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  sacred  text  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different 
learned  men :  while  some  have  elevated  it  to  an  equality  with  the 
original  Hebrew,  others  have  rated  it  far  below  its  real  value.  The 
great  authority  which  it  formerly  enjoyed  certainly  gives  it  a  claim 
to  a  high  degree  of  consideration.  It  was  executed  long  before  the 
Jews  were  prejudiced  against  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah ;  and  it 
was  the  means  of  preparing  the  world  at  large  for  his  appearance,  by 
making  known  the  types  and  prophecies  concerning  him.  With  all 
its  faults  and  imperfections,  therefore,  this  version  is  of  more  use  in 
correcting  the  Hebrew  text  than  any  other  that  is  extant ;  because 
its  authors  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  the  propriety  and 
extent  of  the  Hebrew  language  than  we  can  possibly  have  at  this 
distance  of  time.  The  Septuagint,  likewise,  being  written  in  the 
same  dialect  as  the  New  Testament  (the  formation  of  whose  style 
was  influenced  by  it),  it  becomes  a  very  important  source  of  interpre- 
tation ;  for  it  frequently  serves  not  only  to  determine  the  genuine 
reading,  but  also  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  particular  idiomatic 
expressions  and  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  the  true  import  of 
which  could  not  be  known  but  from  their  use  in  the  Septuagint* 
Grotius,  Keuchenius,  Biel,  and  Schleusner,  are  critics  who  have 
most  successfully  applied  this  version  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament. 

II.  The  importance  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  will 
justify  the  length  of  the  preceding  account  of  that  celebrated  version : 

*  Chronographia  ab  Adamo  usque  ad  Dioclesianum,  p.  203. 

'  Dr.  Holmes  has  given  a  copious  and  interesting  account  of  the  editions  of  Lucian  and 
Hesychius,  and  of  the  sources  of  the  Septuagint  text  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  are  now  extant.    Tom.  i.  Praef.  cap.  i.  sect,  viil  et  seq. 

*  Kitto,  CjcL  of  Bibl.  Lit,  art.  Septuagint. 

*  In  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1806  (vol  ii.  part  i.  pp.  337 — 347.)  the  reader  will  find 
many  examples  adduced,  confirming  the  remarks  above  offered,  concerning  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  Septuagint  version. 
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it  now  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  other  ancient  Greek  trans- 
htions;  which  have  already  been  incidentally  mentioned,  yiz.  those  of 
Aqnila,  Theodotion,  Symmachns,  and  the  three  anonymous  versions, 
usually  cited  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions,  from  which 
Origen  compiled  his  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla. 

1.  The  version  q/*  Aquila. — The  author  of  this  translation  was  a 
native  of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era :  he  was  of  Jewish  descent ;  and,  having  renounced 
Christianity,  he  undertook  his  version,  with  the  intention  of  exhibiting 
to  the  Hellenistic  Jews  an  accurate  representation  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  for  their  assistance  in  their  disputes  with  the  Christians.^  Yet 
he  did  not  on  this  account  pervert  passages  which  relate  to  Christ  by 
unfiiithful  translations,  as  some  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers 
thought ;  for  the  examples  of  designed  want  of  fidelity,  which  they 
produce,  are  nothing  more  than  etymological  renderings,  or  expres- 
sions of  the  same  things  in  other  words,  or  various  readings,  or  else 
his  own  mistakes.  Professor  Jahn  fixes  the  date  of  this  version  to 
the  interval  between  the  years  90  and  130:  it  is  certain  that  Aquila 
lived  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  that  his  transla- 
tion was  executed  before  the  year  160;  as  it  is  cited  both  by  Justin 
Martyr*,  who  wrote  about  that  time,  and  by  Irenseus  between  the 
years  177  and  192.  In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jews,  Aquila 
renders  every  Hebrew  word  by  the  nearest  corresponding  Greek  word, 
without  any  regard  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  [thus  DK 
is  represented  by  aw,  Gen  i.  1.] :  it  is  therefore  extremely  literal,  but 
it  is  on  that  very  account  of  considerable  importance  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  serves  to  show  the  readings  contained  in 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  his  time.  His  version  has  been  most 
highly  approved  by  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  has  been  called  the 
Hebrew  Verity,  as  if,  in  reading  it,  they  were  reading  the  Hebrew 
text  itself.  Nearly  the  same  judgment  was  formed  of  it  by  the  early 
Christian  writers,  or  fathers ;  who  must  be  understood  as  referring 
to  this  version  when  they  speak  of  the  Hebrew.  Professor  Dathe 
has  collated  several  passages  from  this  translation,  and  has  applied 
thetn  to  the  illustration  of  the  prophet  Hosea.*  As  the  result  of  his 
comparison  of  the  fragments  of  Aquila  with  the  Hebrew  text,  he 
states  that  Aquila  had  nearly  the  same  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text 
which  we  have.  Which  almost  constant  agreement  cannot  be  ob- 
served without  much  satisfaction ;  because  it  supplies  an  argument 
of  no  mean  importance  for  refuting  the  charges  of  those  who  assert 
that  the  modern  Hebrew  text  is  very  greatly  corrupted.  The  frag- 
ments of  Aquila  and  of  the  other  Greek  versions  were  collected  and 

'  [Kpiphanhis,  Op.  Par.  1622,  De  Mens,  et  Pond.  xir.  xy.  torn.  ii.  pp.  170,  171. 
Bpil^uuiias's  accoant  is  not  to  be  relied  on.] 

*  [The  passages  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  Justin  cited  Aquila's  version  m&y 
he  fccn.  Just.  Mart.  Op.  Par.  174^.  Dial  cum  Tryph.  Jud.  43,  71.  pp.  139,  1C9. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  supposition  is  erroneous.  See  Crcdner,  Beitr.  zur  Einleitang^ 
ii-  p.  198.] 

*  Dissenatio  Philologico-Criiica  in  Aqnilse  Reliquias  Interpretation  is  Hosea;  (T4i  sias, 
^57, 4to);  which  is  reprinted  in  p.  1.  et  seq.  of  lioscnmiiller's  Collection  of  his  C*pus- 
cala  ad  Crisin  et  Interprctationcm  Vctcris  Tcstaincnti,  Lipsi»,  1796,  Svo. 
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published,  first  by  Flamlnio  Nobili,  in  his  notes  to  the  Roman  edition 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  after  him  by  Drusius,  in  his  Veterum  Tnter^ 
pretum  Gr  cBcorum  Froffmenta  (AmSieimy  1622,  4  to,)';  and  also  by 
Montfaucon  in  his  edition  of  Ori^en's  Hexapla  above  noticed.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  Aquila  published  two  editions  of  hia  version,  the 
second  of  which  was  the  most  literal ;  it  was  allowed  to  be  read  pub- 
licly in  the  Jews'  synagogues,  by  the  hundred  and  forty-sixth  Novel 
of  the  emperor  Justinian.^ 

2.  Theodotion  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  is  termed  by  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  an  Ebionite  or  semi-Christian.  He  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Aquila,  and  his  translation  is  [said  to  be]  cited  by 
Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Tryphon  the  Jew,  which  waa 
composed  about  the  year  160.  The  version  of  Theodotion  holds  a 
middle  rank  between  the  servile  closeness  of  Aquila  and  the  freedom 
of  Symmachus :  it  is  a  kind  of  revision  of  the  Septuagint  made  after 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  supplies  some  deficiencies  in  the  Septuagint ; 
but,  where  he  translates  without  help,  he  evidently  shows  himself  to 
have  been  but  indifferently  skilled  in  Hebrew.  Theodotion's  trans- 
lation of  the  book  of  Daniel  was  introduced  into  the  Christian 
churches,  in  or  soon  after  the  second  century,  as  being  deemed 
more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Septuagitit  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  he  has  retained  several  Hebrew  words,  which  seem 
to  have  been  used  among  the  Ebionites;  such  as  ^8771/^,  Lev. 
vii.  18. ;  fiaa<l>aaf  Lev.  xuL  6. ;  MoKufuiy  Deut  xxiL  9. ;  and  eSSt/i, 
Isa.  Ixiv.  6. 

3.  Symmachus,  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  was  a 
semi-Christian,  or  Ebionite,  for  the  account  given  of  him  by  Epi- 
phanius  (that  he  was  first  a  Samaritan,  then  a  Jew,  next  a  Christian, 
and  last  of  all  an  Ebionite)  is  generally  disregarded  as  unworthy  of 
credit  Concerning  the  precise  time  when  he  flourished,  learned 
men  are  of  different  opinions.  Epiphanius  places  him  under  the 
reign  of  Severus ;  Jerome,  however,  expressly  states  that  his  trans- 
lation appeared  afler  that  of  Theodotion ;  and,  as  Symmachus  was 
evidently  unknown  to  Irenseus,  who  cites  the  versions  of  Aquila  and 
Theodotion,  it  is  probable  that  the  date  assigned  by  Jerome  is  the 
true  one.  Montfaucon  accordingly  places  Symmachus  a  short  time 
after  Theodotion,  that  is,  about  Sie  year  200.  The  version  of  Sym- 
machus, who  appears  to  have  published  a  second  edition  of  it  revised, 
is  by  no  means  so  literal  as  tJbat  of  Aquila ;  he  was  certainly  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  interpretation  than  the  latter,  and 
kas  endeavoured,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  render  the  Hebrew  idioms 
with  Greek  precision.  Bauer  '  and  Morus  ^  have  given  specimens  of  the 
utility  of  this  version  for  illustrating  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Dr.  Owen  has  printed  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  according  to  the  Septuagint  version,  together  with 

>  Thia  work  of  Drnsiiu's  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  Tdame  of  Bishop  Walton's 
Poljglott. 
'  Anth.  CoIL  Tit.  xxix.  cap.  1. 

*  Ciit.  Sacr.  Tract,  ill  §  54.  pp.  277,  278. 

*  Acroases  Hcrraen.  torn.  ii.  pp.  127, 128. 
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tfie  Grreek  translations  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  STmmachus^  in 
admnns,  in  order  to  show  their  respective  agreement  or  discrepancy. 
He  remarks, 

**  1.  With  respect  to  Aquila,  (1.)  That  his  translation  is  close  and 
servile^  abounding  in  Hebraisms,  and  scrupulously  conformable  to 
the  letter  of  the  text ;  (2.)  That  the  author,  notwithstanding  he 
meant  to  disgrace  and  overturn  the  Septuagint  version,  yet  did  not 
scruple  to  make  use  of  it,  and  frequently  to  borrow  his  expressions 
from  it. 

"2.  With  respect  to  Theodotion,  (1.)  That  he  made  great  use  of 
the  two  former  versions,  following  sometimes  the  diction  of  the  one, 
and  sometimes  that  of  the  other,  nay,  often  commixing  them  both 
together  in  the  compass  of  one  and  the  same  verse ;  and,  (2.)  That 
he  did  not  keep  so  strict  and  close  to  the  version  of  the  Seventy  as 
some  have  unwarily  represented.'  He  borrowed  largely  from  that 
of  Aquila^  but  adapted  it  to  his  own  style.  And,  as  his  style  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  LXX.,  Origen,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, supplied  the  additions  inserted  in  the  Hexapla  chiefly  from 
this  version. 

"3.  With  respect  to  Symmachus,  (1.)  That  his  version,  though 
concise,  is  firee  and  paraphrastic,  regarding  the  sense  rather  than 
the  words  of  the  original;  (2.)  That  he  often  borrowed  from  the 
three  other  versions,  but  much  oftener  from  those  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  than  from  the  Septuagint ;  and,  (3.)  It  is  remarked  by 
Montfaucon  ^,  that  he  kept  close  to  the  Hebrew  original,  and  never 
mtrodttced  any  thing  from  the  Septuagint  that  was  not  to  be  found 
in  his  Hebrew  copy;  but  it  evidently  appears  from  verse  20., 
where  we  read,  koX  iyivaro  oirra)^ ,  that  either  the  observation  is  false, 
or  that  the  copy  he  used  was  different  from  the  present  Hebrew 
copies.  The  30th  verse  has  also  a  reading — it  may  perhaps  be  an 
interpolation — to  which  there  is  nothing  answerable  in  the  Hebrew, 
or  in  any  other  of  the  Greek  versions."^ 

4,  5,  6. — The  three  anonymous  translations,  usually  called  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions,  derive  their  names  from  the  order  in 
which  Origen  disposed  them  in  his  columns.*  The  author  of  the 
sixth  version  was  evidently  a  Christian ;  for  he  renders  Habakkuk  iii. 
13.  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  deliverance  of  thy  people,  even  for  the 
deliverance  of  thine  anointed  ones^,  in  the  following  manner :  "Efj/X^ey 
Tou  a&aai  rov  Xtioi/  <rov  Sia  ^IrjaovTod  'Kpurrov  <tov  :  i.  e.  Thou  wentest 

*  Theodotion,  qui  in  cseteris  cum  lxx  translatoribns  facit  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Marcell. 
[Be  aliquot  locis  Fsalmi  cxxtL  Jerome  seems  merely  to>  bare  meant  that  Theodotion 
for  the  most  part  agreed  with  the  lxx  in  the  transktion  of  this  psalm.]  Licet  aatem 
Theodotio  lxx  ioterpretam  vestigio  fere  semper  hcereat,  &c.     Montf.  PrsL  in  HexapL 

*  Ka  tamen  cantela,  ut  Hebraicnm  exemplar  nnicnm  seqnendum  sibi  proponcret,  nee 
qmdpiam  ex  editione  rw  O.  nbi  cum  Hebraico  non  quadrabat,  in  intcrpretationem  suam 
Kefooderet.    Prael  in  HexapL  p.  54. 

*  Owen,  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Septuagint,  pp.  12:4 — 126. 

*  See  Euseb.  EccL  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xvL 

*  Archbishop  Newcome's  Tersion.  The  authorized  English  translation  runs  thus ;  — 
'*Tboa  wentest  (bnb  for  the  sat  ration  of  Uiy  people,  «mn  for  salyation  with  thioo 
tiKjinted.** 
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forth  to  save  thy  people  through  Jesus  thy  Christ.^  The  dates  of  these 
three  versions  are  evidently  subsequent  to  those  of  Aquila,  Theodo- 
tion,  and  Symmachus :  from  the  fragments  collected  by  Montfaucon^ 
it  appears  that  they  all  contained  the  Psalms  and  Song  of  Solomon  ; 
the  Jifth  and  sixth  further  comprised  the  Pentateuch  and  Minor 
Prophets ;  and,  from  some  fragments  of  the  Jifth  and  seventh  versions 
found  by  Bruns  in  a  Syriac  Hexaplar  manuscript  at  Paris,  it  would 
seem  that  they  also  contained  the  books  of  Kings.  Bauer  doubta 
whether  the  author  of  the  seventh  version  was  not  a  Jew. 

III.  1,  Besides  the  fragments  of  the  preceding  ancient  versions, 
taken  from  Origen's  Hexapla,  there  are  found  in  the  margins  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  some  additional  marks  or  notes,  con- 
taining various  renderings  in  Greek  of  some  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament:  these  are  cited  as  the  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Samaritan,  and 
Hellenistic  versions,  and  as  the  version  of  some  anonymous  author* 
The  probable  meaning  of  these  references  it  may  not  be  improper 
briefly  to  notice. 

['O  ^Efipaio9  means  remarks  on  the  text  of  the  Septua^nt  made 
by  a  comparison  with  the  original  Hebrew,  chiefly  out  of  Jerome. 

'O  '2vpo9  is  not  the  Greek  version  by  Sophronius  of  Jerome's  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  but  the  old  Syriac  version. 

To  liafiapsiTCKOp  is,  according  to  some,  fragments  of  a  translaticm 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  according  to  others,  extracts  trans- 
lated from  the  Samaritan  version.     There  are  also  other  opinions. 

'O  ^EWrjvifeo^  is  an  unknown  Greek  translation.^ 

The  mark  o  "AXAop,  or  o  ^Avsniypa^s,  denotes  some  unknown 
author. 

2.  Before  we  conclude  the  present  account  of  the  ancient  Greek  ver- 
sions of  the  Old  Testament,  it  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the 
translation  preserved  in  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  containing 
the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  Prophecy  of  Daniel.  The  existence 
of  this  version,  which  was  for  a  long  time  buried  among  other 
literary  treasures  deposited  in  the  above-mentioned  library,  was 
first  announced  by  Zanetti  and  Bongiovanni  in  their  catalogue  of  its 
manuscripts.  The  Pentateuch  was  published  in  three  parts,  by 
Ammon,  at  Erlangen,  1790,  1791,  8vo. ;  and  the  remaining  books  by 
Villoison  at  Strasburg,  1784,  8vo.  The  original  manuscript,  Morelli 
is  of  opinion,  was  executed  in  the  14th  century  ;  and  the  numerous 
errors  discoverable  in  it  prove  that  it  cannot  be  the  autograph  of 
the  translator.  By  whom  this  version  was  made  is  a  question  yet 
undetermined.  Morelli  thinks  its  author  was  a  Jew  :  Ammon  sup- 
poses him  to  have  been  a  Christian  monk,  and  perhaps  a  native  of 
Syria  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century;  and  Bauer,  after  Zeigler, 
conjectures  him  to  have  been  a  Christian  grammarian  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  had  been  taught  Hebrew  by  a  Western  Jew.  Whoever 
the  translator  was,  his  style  evidently  shows  him  to  have  been  deeply 

■  Jerome  calls  the  translators  of  Uie  fifth  and  sixth,  **  Judaicos  translatoret."  Apolog. 
contr.  Kiiffin.  ii.  34. 

«  Kcil,  Einlcitung,  §§  179,  198.  pp.  606,  641. 
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skilled  in  the  different  dialects  of  the  Greek  language,  and  to  have 
been  conversant  with  the  Ghreek  poets.  [His  rendering  of  T^in)  is 
singular.  He  has  devised  a  word,  ovrdm^s,  equivalent  to  Svt(i)9  &v. 
His  style  is  a  strange  mixture  of  pure  Attic  and  barbarisms.]  Equally 
uncertain  is  the  date  when  this  version  was  composed:  Eichhom, 
Bauer,  and  several  other  eminent  biblical  writers,  place  it  between 
the  sixth  and  tenth  centuries:  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  supposed  the 
author  of  it  to  have  been  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  between  the  ninth 
and  twelfth  centuries.  *^  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  happy,  or 
more  judicious,  than  the  idea  adopted  by  this  author,  of  rendering 
the  Hebrew  text  in  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  and  the  Chaldee  in  its 
corresponding  Doric"' 

[It  may  be  well  to  add  that  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
very  ably  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Field.]  * 


§  3.  On  the  Ancient  Oriental  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

L  Syriac  Vebsions.  1.  Peshito  or  Literal  version. — 2.  Karkaphensian 
version. — 3.  Other  versions. — H.  Egyptian  Versions.  Coptic,  Sahidic, 
Ammonian  or  Bashmuric, —  III.  Ethiopic  Version. —  IV.  Arabic 
Versions. — V.  Armenian  Version. — VI.  Georgian  Version. — VH. 
Persic  Versions. 

I.  SrniAC  VEESIONS.  —Syria  being  visited  at  a  very  early  period 
by  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  feith,  several  translations  of  the 
sacred  volume  were  made  into  the  language  of  that  country. 

1.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Peshito  or  iiV^a/ (Vebsio 
Simplex),  as  it  is  usually  called,  on  account  of  its  very  close  ad- 
herence to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  from  which  it  was  imme- 
diately made.  The  most  extravagant  assertions  have  been  advanced 
concerning  its  antiquity ;  some  referring  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  time  of  Solomon  and  Hiram ;  while  others  ascribe 

»  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol  ▼iii.  p.  ^59. 

'  The  preceding  account  of  ancient  Greek  versions  is  drawn  from  Carpzor,  Critica 
Sacra,  pars  iL  cap.  iii.  pp.  652—574.;  Baner,  Critica  Sacra,  Tract,  iii.  j  §§  63—58. 
pp.  273 — 288. ;  Eniesti,  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  260—269. ;  Moras, 
Acroases  Hermeneuticae,  torn.  ii.  pp.  120—147.;  Bishop  Walton,  Troleg.  ix.  §§  19,20. 
pp.  385—389. ;  Jahn,  Introdnctio  in  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Foederis,  §§  34 — 44. ;  Masch, 
edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  iL  sect.  i.  pp.  220 — 229. ;  and 
Montfancon,  Prael.  Diss,  ad  Origenis  Hexapla,  torn.  i.  pp.  46—73.  In  the  foarth  Yolume 
of  the  Commcntaiioncs  Thcologica,  pp.  195 — 263.,  edited  by  Velthusen,  Kninoel,  and 
Buperti,  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  Clavis  Reliquianm  Vernonum  Orcecarvm  V,  T,  by 
John  Frederick  Fischer :  it  contains  only  the  letter  A.  A  specimen  of  a  new  Lexicon  to 
the  ancient  Greek  interpreters,  and  also  to  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
K>  constnicted  as  to  serre  as  a  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  was  also  lately  pabUshed 
Inr  M.  £.  6.  A.  Bockel,  at  Leipsic,  intitled  Nov<b  dams  in  Grcecos  Interpretes  Veteris 
Tatamenti,  Scriptoresque  ApocryphoSf  ita  cuhmata  ut  etiam  Lexici  in  Novi  Fadtris  Libros 
vnm  prctbere  possit,  atque  editionis  Ixx  interpretum  hexapUtris,  specimina,  4to.  1820.  (This 
work  has  not  been  completed.)  Cappel,  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  has  given  a  copious  account, 
with  rery  niunerous  examples,  of  the  various  lections  that  may  be  obtained  by  collating 
the  Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew,  lib.  iv.  pp.  491  —  766.,  and  by  collating  the  Hebrew  text 
vith  the  Cbaldee  paraphrases  and  the  ancient  Greek  versions,  lib:  t.  capp.  i.  -vi.  toji.  ii. 
pp.  767 — 845,  cd.  Scliarfenbcrg. 
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it  to  Asa^  priest  of  the  Samaritans ;  and  a  third  class  to  the  apostle 
Thaddeus.     This  last  tradition  is  received  by  the  Syrian  churches  5 
but  a  more  recent  date  is  ascribed  to  it  by  modem  biblical  philologers. 
Bishop  Walton,  CarpzoT,  Leusden,  Bishop  Lowth,  and  Dr.  Kennicott^ 
fix  its  date  to  the  first  century ;  Bauer  and  some  other  German  critics 
to  the  second  or  third  century ;  Jahn  assigns  it,  at  the  latest,  to  the 
second  century;  De  Bossi  pronounces  it  to  be  very  ancient,  but 
does  not  specify  any  precise  date.     The  most  probable  opinion  is 
that  of  Michaelis,  who  ascribes  the  Syriac  version  of  both  Testaments 
to  the  close  of  the  first,  or  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  century  ; 
at  which  time  the  Syrian  churches  flourished  most,  and  the  Christiaiis 
at  Edessa  had  a  temple  for  divine  worship  erected  after  the  model 
of  that  at  Jerusalem;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
be  without  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  reading  of  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  apostles.  * 

The  Old  Testament  was  evidently  translated  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  to  which  it  most,  closely  and  literally  adheres,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  passages  which  appear  to  bear  some  aflSnity  to  the 
Septuagint:  Jahn  accounts  for  this  by  supposing,  either  that  this 
version  was  consulted  by  the  Syriac  translator  or  translators,  or  that 
the  Syrians  afterwards  corrected  their  translation  by  the  Septuagint.* 
Dr.  Credner,  who  has  particularly  investigated  the  minor  prophets, 
according  to  this  version,  is  of  opinion  that  the  translator  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  the  most  part  followed  the  Hebrew  text,  but  at  the 
same  time  consulted  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  and  Septuagint  ver- 
sion.^ Leusden  conjectures  that  the  translator  did  not  make  use  of 
the  most  correct  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  has  given  some  examples 
which  appear  to  support  his  opinion.  Dathe,  however,  speaks  most 
positively  in  favour  of  its  antiquity  and  fidelity,  and  refers  to  the 
Syriac  version,  as  a  certain  standard  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  second  century ;  and  both  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott  and  De  Rossi  have  derived  many  valuable  readings  from  this 
version.  De  Bossi,  indeed,  prefers  it  to  all  the  other  ancient  versions, 
and  says  that  it  closely  follows  the  order  of  the  sacred  text,  rendering 
word  for  word,  and  is  more  pure  than  any  other.  As  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  Syriac  version  was  made  about  the  end  of  the  first 

»  Introd.  to  New  Test  vol.  il  part  L  pp.  29—38.  Bishop  Marsh,  howcrer,  in  bis 
notes,  has  controTerted  the  arguments  of  Michaelis,  ibid,  part  ii.  pp.  551—554.;  which 
have  been  rendered  highly  probable  by  Archbbhop  Laurence,  Dissertation  upon 
the  Logos,  pp.  67 — 75.,  who  has  examined  and  refuted  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's 
objections. 

*  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  more  remarkable  coincidences  between  the 
Syriac  Bible  and  the  Greek  did  not  proceed  from  the  original  translator,  but  from  a  sup- 
posed improvement,  which  James  of  Edessa  undertook,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  of  which  important  notices  may  be  seen  in  the  Journal  des  S^avans,  VoL  L 
pp.  67 — 99.,  Amsterdam  edition.  As  fitr  as  his  observation  extends,  the  Syriac  accords 
with  the  Greek  more  frequently  in  Ezekicl  than  in  the  other  books :  he  has  also  made  the 
same  observation  in  regard  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  yet  with  the  particular  and 
unexpected  circumstance  that  the  Chaldee  version  follows  the  Septuagint  still  more. 
Michaelis,  Preface  to  his  Syriac  Chrestomathy,  §  v.  translated  in  Essays  and  Dissertations 
on  Biblical  Literature,  p.  506.     New  York,  1829. 

•  Credner,  De  Prophetamm  Minoruin  Versionis  SyriacsB  Indole,  Disscrtatio  i.  pp.  1,2, 
en.    Gottingas,  1827,  Svo. 
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essLixxrjy  it  might  be  made  from  Hebrew  MSS.  almost  as  old  as  those 
whu^  were  before  translated  into  Greek,  and  from  MSS.  which 
might  be  in  some  places  true  where  the  others  were  corrupted.    And 
it  will  be  no  wonder  at  all,  if  a  version  so  very  ancient  shoidd  have 
preserved  a  great  Variety  of  true  readings^  where  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts were  corrupted  afterwards.     Dr.  Boothroyd  considers  this 
version  to  be  as  ancient,  and  in  many  respects  as  valuable,  as  the 
Cbaldee  paraphrase* ;  and  in  the  notes  to  ms  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  he  has  shown  that  this  version  has  retained  numerous  and 
important  various  readings.     To  its  general  fidelity  almost  every 
critic  of  note  bears  unquiJified  approbation,  although  it  is  not  every- 
where equal ;  and  it  is  remarkably  dear  and  strong  in  those  passages 
which  attribute  characters  of  Deity  to  the  Messiah.     Michaelis  and 
Jahn  have  observed  that  a  difierent   method  of  interpretation  is 
adopted  in  the  Pentateuch  from  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  book 
of  Chronicles ;  and  Jahn  has  remarked  that  there  are  some  Chaldee 
words  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  also  in  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon :  whence  thay  infer  that  this  version 
was  the  work  not  of  one,  but  of  several  authors.    Further,  Michaelis 
has  discovered  traces  of  the  religion  of  the  translator,  which  indicate 
a  Christian  and  no  Jew.     A  Jew  by  religion  would  not  have  em- 
ployed the  Syriac  but  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  he  would  have  used 
the  Chaldee  Tai^ms  more  copiously  than  is  observed  in  most  books 
of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament.    This  a  Jew  by  birth  would  have  done, 
if  even  he  had  been  converted  to  Christianity ;  and,  as  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Syriac  Bible  thus  evince  that  the  interpreter  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  Targums,  Michaelis  (whose  opinion  is  adopted 
by  Gesenius)  is  of  opinion  that  the  translator  was  a  Christian ;  and 
their  judgment  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  arguments  pre- 
fixed to  the  Psalms  were  manifestly  written  by  a  Christian  author.* 
An  important  accession  to  biblical  literature  was  made,  a  few  years 
since,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan^  who,  in  his  progress  among 
the  Syrian  churches  and  Jews  of  India,  discovered  and  obtained 
numerous  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  which   are  now 
deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.     One  of  these,  which 
was  discovered  in  a  remote  Syrian  church  near  the  mountains,  is 
particularly  valuable:    it  contains  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
engrossed  with  beautiful  accuracy  in  the  Estrangelo  (or  old  Syriac) 
character,  on  strong  vellum,  in  large  folio,  and  having  three  columns 
in  a  page.     The  words  of  every  book  are  numbered ;  and  the  volume 
is  illuminated,  but  not  after  the  European  manner,  the  initial  letters 

*  Biblia  Hebraica,  vol.  i.  Pnef.  pp.  xt.  xri 

*  CaipcoT,  Cridca  Sacra,  pars  ii  cap.  y.  pp.  622 — 626. ;  Lensden,  Philologns  Hebrfeo- 
Ifiztai,  Diss.  ix.  pp.  67 — 71.;  Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah  (edit.  1822),  vol.  L  p.  xcii. ; 
Dr.  Kennicott^  Diss,  ii  pp.  355.  &c. ;  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  Tract  iii.  §§  82—86.  pp.  308 
—321. ;  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Yet  Feed.  §  51. ;  De  Rossi,  Varis  Loctiones  ad  Vet. 
Teat  torn,  i  poL  p.  jxxn. ;  Dathe,  Opuscula  ad  Crisiii  et  Interprctationem  Vet.  Tesf. 
p.  171. ;  Kortnolt,  De  Yersionibus  Scripture,  cap.  ir.  pp.  40—46. ;  Walton,  Prolog,  xiii. 
pp.  593.  et  seq. ;  Dr.  Smith,  Scripture  Testimony  of  the  Messiah,  vol.  I  pp.  396,  397. 
int  edition;  Gesenius,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentaij  on  Isaiah  (in  German), 
Tkd  ii  §  12.  3.,  or  pp.  429,  430.  of  the  Essays  and  Dissertations  on  Biblical  Literature, 
piUisbed  at  New  York. 
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haying  no  ornament.  Though  somewhat  injured  by  time  or  neglect, 
the  ink  being  in  certain  places  obliterated,  still  the  letters  can  in 
general  be  distinctly  traced  from  the  impress  of  the  pen,  or  from  the 
partial  corrosion  of  the  ink.  The  Syrian  church  assigns  a  high  date 
to  this  manuscript,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Yeates,  who  has 
published  a  collation  of  the  Pentateuch  *,  was  written  about  the 
seventh  century.  In  looking  over  this  manuscript.  Dr.  Buchanan 
found  the  very  first  emendation  of  the  Hebrew  text  proposed  by  Dr. 
Kennicott  * ;  which  doubtless  is  the  true  reading. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  Polyglott ;  but,  being  taken  from  an  imperfect 
MS.,  its  deficiencies  were  supplied  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  who  translated 
the  passages  wanting  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  has  been  unjustly 
charged  with  having  translated  the  whole  from  the  Vulgate.  This 
text  was  reprinted  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  with  the  addition 
of  some  apocryphal  books  of  a  later  version.  There  have  been 
numerous  editions  of  particular  parts  of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament, 
which  are  minutely  described  by  Masch.*  The  principal  editions  of 
the  Syriac  Scriptures  are  noticed  in  the  Bibliographical  List,  voL  iv. 

[The  Peshito  version  was  made,  most  probably,  at  Edessa  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Ephraim  Syrus,  who  died  a.d. 
378,  calls  it "  our  translation,"  and  speaks  of  it  as  generally  received  in 
the  Syrian  churches.  It  mu^t,  therefore,  have  been  in  existence  a 
considerable  time  previous  to  this  father;  more  especially  as  he 
asserts  that  many  expressions  in  it  were  such  as  he  could  hardly 
understand.  It  has  been  questioned,  whether  there  was  more  than 
one  translator.  Ephraim,  on  Josh.  xv.  28.,  seems  to  imply  a  plurality*, 
but  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  this.  As  to  the  doubt  whether  the 
translator  was  a  Christian,  it  would  seem,  by  the  rendering  of  such 
Messianic  passages  as  Isai.  vii.  14. ;  lii.  15.;  liii.  8.;  Zech.  xii.  10., 
that  at  least  a  Christian  must  have  translated  the  Prophets.  This 
version  adheres  pretty  closelv  to  the  Hebrew  original :  the  Psahns 
present  the  most  frequent  mstances  of  deviation.  This  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Psalter ;  and  other  reasons  taken 
from  its  more  frequent  transcription,  and  from  the  notion  that  monks 
would  trust  more  to  their  memory  in  copying  the  Psalms,  than  other 
books,  have  been  alleged.  These  last  are  of  no  great  weight.  The 
Peshito  included  only  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
Various  recensions  of  this  standard  translation  were  made  in  process 
of  time :  that  called  the  Nestorian  exhibits,  according  to  Dr.  Wiseman, 
little  more  than  some  variations  in  the   pointing.      The  various 

'  In  the  Christian  Obsenrer,  vol.  xii.  pp.  171 — 174.  there  is  an  account  of  Mr.  Yeates's 
collation  ;  and  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  same  Joamal,  pp.  273 — 275,  348—  350.  there  is  given  a 
veiy  interesting  description  of  the  Syriac  manuscript  above  noticed.  A  short  account  of  it 
also  occurs  in  Dr.  Buchanan*s  Christian  Researches,  respecting  the  Syrians,  pp.  229—231. 
(edit  1811.) 

'  Gen.  ir.  8.  And  CcUn  said  unto  Abel  his  brother.  Let  us  ao  down  into  the  plain.  It  may 
be  satisfactoiy  to  the  reader  to  know«  that  this  disputed  addition  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sa« 
maritan,  Syriac,  Scptuagint,  and  Vulgate  versions,  printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott. 

•  Bibl.  Sacr.  part  ii.  vol.  i.  sect.iv.  pp.  64 — 71. 

*  Op.  (edit.  Rom.  1732—1746.)  torn,  i.  p.  305. 
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readings  of  the  Peshito  are  weigh^  ^;  but  perhaps^  their  value  has 
been  over-rated  by  Dathe  and  De  Kossi. 

For  an  account  of  the  Peshito  version  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr. 
Tregelles's  observations  may  be  consulted.*  It  may  be  noted  that  of 
the  various  dedications  of  the  Widmanstadt  edition,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Tregelles,  and  enumerated  in  the  table  of  contents  of  that  edition, 
two  are  not,  according  to  Brunet,  to  be  found  in  any  known  copy.] 

2.  The  Karhaphensian  was  executed  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  by  David,  a  Jacobite  monk,  residing  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Aaron  on  Mount  Sigara  in  Mesopotamia,  whence  is  derived  the 
appellation  Karhaphensian;  Karhupho  signifying  the  "head,**  and 
also  the  **  stmimit  of  a  mountain."  •  We  are  informed  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Wiseman,  who  has  most  minutely  investigated  the  history  and 
literary  character  of  this  recension,  that  the  basis  of  its  text  is  the 
Peshito  or  Versio  Simplex,  to  the  printed  copies  of  which  it  bears 
a  close  aflinity ;  except  that  proper  names  and  GrsBCO-Syriac  words 
are  accommodated  to  the  Greek  orthography,  or  to  that  adopted  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel  in  his  revision  of  the  Philoxenian  version.  Some 
eminent  critics  have  thought  that  the  Karkaphensian  version  was 
made  for  the  use  of  the  Nestorians;  Dr.  Wiseman,  however,  is 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  of  Monophysite  or  Jacobite  origin  * : 
but  his  opinion  is  doubted  by  Professor  Lee.* 

3.  [Only  the  Peshito  version  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  in  use  among 
the  Syrians  till  the  sixth  century ;  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
formal  separation  of  the  Monophysites  from  the  Nestorians,  a  new 
translation  from  the  Septuagint  was  made.  In  617,  at  the  instance 
of  Athanasius,  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  Paul,  bishop 
of  Telia  in  Mesopotamia,  executed,  during  his  residence  at  Alex- 
andria, a  Syriac  version,  which  followed  Sie  Hexaplaric  text  (for 
the  criticism  of  which  it  is  most  valuable)  word  for  word,  so  far  as 
to  neglect  Syriac  usage  and  retain  Greek  expressions.  It  had  also 
the  ELexaplaric  marks,  and  for  the  most  part  is  found  to  agree  with  the 
Alexandrine,  but  frequently  with  the  Vatican  and  Complutensian 
texts.  There  is  a  MS.  of  it  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  con- 
tammg  the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon's  Song,  the 
books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  Jere- 
miah, Baruch,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  IsaiaL  There  is  also  the  4th 
hook  of  Kings  in  a  Paris  MS.  All  these  fwith  the  exception  of  the 
^Jocryphal  portion)  have  been  printed.®  .  Andrew  Masius  in  the  six- 

'  KeO,  Einleitung,  §  194.  There  is  an  interesting  paper  On  the  Sjriac  Language  and 
tbe  Peshito  Yersion,  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  literature,  Jan.  1854,  yol.  v.  pp.  455 — 464., 
which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  Examples  are  given  of  the  variations  it  exhibits 
from  the  received  text,  and  its  value  in  sacred  criticism  is  emphaticall/  maintained. 

*  Vol  iv.  chap.  xxiv. 

*  Dr.  Wiseman's  Horse  Syriacn,  touL  i.  pp.  S36 — 242.  compared  with  pp.  162,  163. 

*  Ibid.  torn.  i.  pp.  234,  235.  In  this  learned  work  Dr.  Wiseman  has  described  a 
▼aloable  manuscript  of  the  Karkaphensian  recension,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
^hraiy  at  Bome,  and  has  given  notices  of  some  other  MSS.  of  this  recension. 

*  ^]eg(»nenE  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Londinensia  Minora.    FroL  iii.  sect.  iii.  p.  2S. 

*  A  specimen  of  the  book  of  Kings,  by  Uasse,  Jena,  1782;  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  by 
Korberg,  Lond.  Goth.  1787;  Daniel,  by  Bngati,  Milan,  1788;  the  Psalms  after  Bugati's 
^^viK  at  Milan,  1820;  and  the  4th  book  of  Kings,  Isaiah,  the  minor  prophets.  Proverbs, 
Job,  Solomon's  Song,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes,  by  Middeldorpf,  Berlin,  1835.  SeQ 
Jiasch,  part  iL  voL  i  pp.  58 — 60. 
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teenth  century  possessed  a  volume  of  this  translation^  containing 
several  books  not  in  the  Milan  MS.     His  MS.,  however,  is  lost 

This  is  the  translation  which,  according  to  Abulpharagius,  was 
used  with  the  Peshito  by  the  western  Syrians,  and  was  called,  by 
a  mistaVe  of  Pococke  (which  he  afterwards  corrected),  the  Versio 
FigurataJ 

At  an  earlier  period  Philoxenus,  or  Xenaias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  or 
Mabug,  in  Syria,  from  488  to  518,  seems  to  have  commissioned  his 
chorepiscopus  Polycarp  to  translate  the  Psalter  besides  the  New 
Testament.  But  no  version  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  exists, 
by  either  Philoxenus^  or  Polycarp ;  the  only  ground  for  believing 
that  there  was  such  a  version  being  a  marginal  note  in  the  Ambrosiau 
MS.  on  Isai.  ix.  6. 

A  Syriac  translation  from  the  Greek  was  made  by  the  Nestorian 
patriarch  Mar- Abba  (a.d.  552).  It  was  never  brought  into  eccle- 
siastical use,  and  is  known  only  by  name. 

Thomas  of  Harkel  did  not  make  any  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Versio  Heracleensis,  of  the  History  of  Susanna,  men- 
tioned by  Pococke,  is  merely  a  free  revision  of  Theodotion. 

James  of  Edessa  also  made  no  new  translation,  but  only  pre- 
pared a  new  edition  from  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  text  and  the  Pe^to 
conjointly.     But  a  few  fragments  of  it  are  known.'] 

11.  Egyptian  Versions. — From  the  proximity  of  Egypt  to 
Judaea,  it  appears  that  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was  very  early 
communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  whose  language  was 
divided  into  three  dialects — the  Coptic,  or  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt; 
the  Sahidic,  or  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  the  Bashmuricy  a 
dialect  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bashmur,  a  province  of  the  Delta. 

The  Coptic  language  is  a  compound  of  the  old  Egyptian  and 
Greek ;  into  which  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  from  the  Septu- 
agint,  perhaps  in  the  second  or  third  century,  and  certainlv  before 
the  fifth  century.  Of  this  version,  the  Pentateuch  was  published  by 
Wilkins  in  1731 ;  and  a  Psalter,  with  an  Arabic  translation,  by  the 
congregation  de  PropcLgandA  Fide,  at  Rome,  in  1744  and  1749.' 

In  the  Sahidic  language  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel  was  published 
by  Miinter  at  Bome  in  1786 ;  and  Jeremiah,  ch.  ix.  17.  to  ch.  xiii., 
by  Mingarelli,  in  ReliquuB  Eayptiorum  Codicum  in  Bibliotheca 
Naniana  asservatcB,  at  Bologna,  in  1785.  The  late  Dr.  Woide  was 
of  opinion  that  botli  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions  were  made  from 
the  Greek.  They  express  ^e  phrases  of  the  Septuagint  version ;  and 
most  of  the  additions,  omissions,  and  transpositions,  which  distin- 
guished the  latter  from  the  Hebrew,  are  discoverable  in  the  Coptio 
and  Sahidic  versions. 

*  Abul  Pharaj.  Hist  Djoast  Oxon.  1663,  p.  100. ;  conf.  not  in  Vers.  Lat 

'  For  fuller  information  see  Keil,  Einleitun^,  §  183.,  from  which  the  summary  in  the 
text  is  taken ;  also  Uavernick,  Einleitnng,  L  i.  §  76. ;  compare  further  Dr.  TregeUes  in 
Tol.  ir.  ch  xxiv — xxvil 

*  Masch,  part  ii.  toI.  l  pp.  182 — 190. ;  Jahn,  §  56.  The  onli/  perfect  copy  of  the  Coptic 
Bible  now  in  Europe  is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Monsieur  Marcel.  See  M.  Qnatre> 
mdre*s  Recherches  snr  la  Langne  et  la  Literature  d*£gypte,  p.  118.  In  pp.  114,  115, 134, 
135,  this  learned  writer  has  specified  various  portions  of  the  Coptic  version  which  aro 
presenred  in  the  great  librarief  on  the  continent 
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[Of  the  Coptic  or  Memphitic  version  the  Psalter  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Ideler  in  1837,  and  by  Schwartze  in  1843  ;  the  greater  pro- 
))l.et3  by  Archdeacon  Tattam  in  1852,  the  lesser  by  the  same  in  1836  ; 
portions  of  Jeremiah  by  Mingarelli,  of  Daniel  by  Miinter,  and  the 
whole  of  Daniel  by  Bardelli,  1849.  Of  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaic, 
merely  fragments  (^Dan.  ix. ;  Jer.  xiii.  14.,  xiv.  9. ;  Isai.  i.  1 — v.  18, 
25.)  have  been  pnnted  by  Miinter,  Mingarelli,  and  Zoega.  Both 
translations  appear  to  have  been  made  from  the  Septuagint.  Theo- 
dotion  would  seem  to  be  the  groundwork  of  the  version  of  Daniel : 
Miinter  finds  traces  of  the  Hesychian  recension.  H 

Besides  the  versions  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  dialects.  Father 
Georgi  discovered,  in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Cardinal  Borgia, 
some  fragments  of  a  version  written  in  a  still  different  Egyptian 
dialect,  which  he  calls  the  Ammonian  Dialect.  It  contains  only 
I  Cor.  vii.  36. — ix.  16.  and  xiv.  33.,  xv.  33.  Some  fragments  of 
a  Bashmurico-Coptic  Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Te:*taments, 
discovered  in  the  Borgian  Museum  at  Velitri,  were  published  by 
Engelbreth  at  Copenhagen,  in  1811.  Dr.  Frederick  Miinter  has 
printed  the  Sahidic  and  Ammoniac  texts  of  1  Cor.  ix  10 — 16.  in 
his  Commentatio  de  Indole  Versionis  Novi  Testamenti  Sahidicce  (4to. 
Hafniae,  1789),  in  parallel  columns,  in  order  to  present  the  reader 
with  a  distinct  view  of  the  similarity  or  difference  between  the  two 
versions.  On  account,  however,  of  the  chief  difference  consisting  in 
the  orthography  of  single  words,  he  is  not  disposed  to  assign  to  the 
Ammoniac  the  name  of  a  separate  dialect  On  considering  the  region 
where  this  dialect  seemed  to  be  vernacular,  he  was  inclined  for 
several  reasons  to  fix  upon  the  Oases,  particularly  the  Ammonian 
Oasis,  whence  he  called  it  the  Ammonian  dialect;  but  Professor 
Hug,  who  has  investigated  the  hypothesis  of  various  learned  men,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  fragments  in  question  may  possibly  exhibit  the 
idiom  of  MUddle  Egypt.  M.  Quatremere,  however,  prefers  the 
appellation  of  the  Oasitic  Dialect  to  that  of  Bashmuric'  This 
version  was  probably  executed  in  the  later  part  of  the  third  century.* 

III.  The  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  made  from  the  Septuagint ;  although  its  author  [possibly 
Fmmenlius]  and  date  are  unknown,  yet,  from  the  marks  of  un- 
questionable antiquity  which  it  bears,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  executed  in  the  fourth  century.  [Chrysostom  speaks  of 
the  Scriptures — at  least  some  portion — having  been  translated  into 
the  Ediiopic  language.^  The  version  appears  to  have  been  made 
finom  the  Septuagint,  though  some  have  supposed  that  the  original 
Hebrew  text  was  consulted.*]  In  the  Gospek  it  agrees  for  the 
most  part  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.     Some  particular  read- 

'  See  De  Wette,  £iiileitang,  §  51.;  Keil,  Emleitung,  §  185.;  Havernick,  Einleitung, 
I-  L  §  77.     Compare  also  Dr.  Tregelles,  in  vol.  iv.  chapp.  xxviii.  xxix. 

•  Becberches  sur  la  Langue  et  Literature  de  TEgypte,  p.  228.  The  whole  of  his  fifth 
•eetioo^  which  treats  on  the  Basmnric  dialect,  is  highly  interesting  and  v^ilnable. 

'  Hag's  Introduction,  vol.  i  pp.  417--423.  For  a  notice  of  the  editions  or  published 
fraginents  of  the  several  Egyptian  versions,  see  the  Bibliographical  List,  voL  iv, 

•  Chijsost  Op.  Par.  1718—38.    In  Joan,  Horn.  ii.  torn,  vil  p.  10. 
■  Keif,  Einkitimg,  §  184.    Compare  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  50. 
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ings  occur  in  thb  translation ;  but,  where  it  seems  to  be  exact,  it 
derives  considerable  authority  from  its  antiquity.  Only  a  few  bookB 
and  fragments  of  this  version  have  been  printed.  [A  complete 
edition  was  undertaken  by  Dillman :  the  first  volume  was  published 
in  1853.]  The  first  portions  of  the  Ethiopic  Scriptures  that  appeared 
in*  print  were  the  Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  edited  at  Bome, 
by  JohnPotken,  a-d.  1513.* 

IV.  Arabic  Versions. — Although  the  Christian  reli^on  was 
preached  in  Arabia  as  well  as  in  other  coimtries  of  the  East,  at  an 
early  period,  yet  it  never  was  the  established  reli^on  of  the  country, 
as  in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  for  even  the  temple  at  Mecca  was  a  heathen 
temple  till  the  time  of  Mohammed.  Historical  evidence,  therefore, 
concerning  the  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  ex* 
tend  beyond  the  tenth  century,  when 

1.  Rabbi  Saadias  Ghu)n,  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  at  Sora,  in 
Babylonia,  translated,  or  rather  paraphrased,  the  Old  Testament  into 
Arabic :  of  this  version  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  at  Constantinople, 
in  folio,  in  the  year  1546,  in  Hebrew  characters ;  and  in  the  Paris 
and  London  Polyglotts,  in  Arabic  letters.  The  prophecy  of  Isidah 
was  published  by  Paulus  in  8vo.  at  Jena,  in  1790,  1791.  Jahn, 
after  Simon,  observes,  that  its  style  is  not  pure.  Saadias  is  also  said 
to  have  translated  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms;  [perhaps  also 
the  other  books  of  Scripture:  Kimchi  quotes  Hosea:]  a  manuscript 
containing  Job  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library :  Cod.  Hunt- 
ington* No.  511.  [transcribed  by  Gesenius.]  The  remaining  books  of 
this  translation  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered.  Besides  this, 
there  are  several  other  Arabic  versions  extant,  made  immediatdy 
from  the  Hebrew,  either  by  Jews,  Samaritans,  or  Christians,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal ;  viz. 

2.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  published  by  Erpenius 
at  Leyden,  in  1622,  4to.,  appears  to  have  been  executed  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  some  African  Jew,  who  has  very  closely  adhered 
to  the  Hebrew. 

3.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  of  1  Eangs  xii. 
— 2  Kings  xii.  16.,  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts,  was 
made  by  a  Jew  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  of  Neh.  L — ix.  27. 
by  a  Jewish  author,  interpolated  by  a  Christian  from  the  Peshito. 

4.  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  and  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  were  trans- 
lated by  Saadias  Ben  Levi  Asnekot,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century :  they  are  extant  only  in  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum  *,  and  are  of  very  little  value.  There  are  also  other  versions 
of  parts  of  the  Scripture  still  in  MS. 

[Several  Arabic  translations  of  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  derived  from  the  LXX. ;  as  the  Prophets,  printed  in  the  Paris  and 
London  Polyglotts,  by  an  Alexandrine  ecclesiastic,  whose  name  and 
age  are  unknown,  though  probably  he  lived  after  the  tenth  century : 

*  Jahn,  §  57.;  Masch,  parcu.  vol.  i.  pp.  140 — 157.;  Micbaelia,  vol  ii.  pp.  95 — 98. 
609—613. ;  Hug,  vol  I  pp.  425—428. ;  Walton,  Proleg.  xv.  §§  10—12.  pp.  679—686.; 
Kortholt,  cap.  xviii.  pp.  298 — 301.  In  Mr.  Bruco's  Travels,  voL  il  pp.  416 — 420  (Svo, 
edit.),  there  u  an  interesting  account  of  the  Ethiopic  biblical  books. 

*  CiU.  HarL  MSS.  vol  iii  no.  6506. 
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tbe  bams  of  tliis  version  is  the  Hexaplaric  text;  the  writings  of 
S(Jomon  in  the  same  Polyglotts ;  Ezra  in  the  same ;  the  Psalms 
after  an  Egyptian  recension  in  the  same,  after  a  Syriac  recension  in 
Justiniani's  Octaglott  Psalter  (1546),  and  Grabriel  Sionita's  Psalter 
(1614);  also  the  translation  of  the  Psalter  used  by  the  Melchites', 
(Aleppo  1706),  made  before  the  twelfth  century  by  Abdalla  Ibn 
AlfiidL    Some  other  nnprinted  Arabic  versions  also  foUow  the  LXX. 

From  the  Peshito  have  been  made  the  Arabic  translations  of  Job 
and  Chronicles  in  the  Polyglotts,  and  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
Kings  (1  Kings  i. — xi. ;  2  Kings  xii.  17  —  xxv.),  and  Neh.  ix. 
28 — xiiL  in  the  same.  According  to  Rodiger,  Judges,  Ruth, 
Samuel,  and  1  Kings,  i. — xi.  were  translated  by  a  Christian  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  The  versions  of  the  other  fragments 
were  also  made  by  Christians.  There  are,  further,  two  Arabic 
▼ersions  of  the  Psalter  from  the  Peshito,  one  in  the  editions  of  the 
Syriac  Psalter  printed  in  Mount  Lebanon,  1585,  1610,  the  other 
nnprinted  in  the  British  Museum.  There  are  also  some  little-known 
versions  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Arabic  translations  have  also  been  made  from  the  Vulgate  for  the 
use  of  Romish  Christians  in  the  East.  The  whole  Bible  was  printed 
by  the  Propaganda  at  Rome  in  1671.  There  are  other  versions  from 
de  same  source  yet  nnprinted.'] 

V.  The  AlBMENIAN  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
from  the  Alexandrian  Septuagint :  its  author  was  Miesrob,  who  in- 
vented letters  fully  expressive  of  the  Armenian  tongue,  towards  the 
doee  of  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  subsequently  altered  according  to  the  Peshito,  or  old  Syriac 
Tersion,  and  according  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  Uscan,  an  Armenian 
bishop,  who  was  specially  sent  to  Amsterdam  to  superintend  the 
edition  there  printed  in  1666.'  [The  Armenian  version  follows  Theo- 
dotion  in  Daniel.  Some  eminent  scholars  deny  that  any  alterations 
were  made  after  the  Peshito  or  the  Vulgate.  The  text,  where 
trandated  from  the  LXX.,  is  of  a  mixed  character,  not  agreeing  with 
any  of  the  chief  recensions.  Two  scholars,  Johannes  Ecchelensis  and 
Josephus  Palnensis,  assisted  Miesrob.^] 

[VI.  A  Georgian  translation  was  made,  by  whom  it  is  unknown, 
in  die  sixth  century.     It  was  from  the  LXX.  in  the  ecclesiastical 

'  The  MMutes  were  tbose  ChristiaDS  in  Syria,  Egjpt,  and  the  Levant,  who,  though 
not  Greeks,  foUowed  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church.  They  were 
called  Melchites,  that  is.  Royalists,  by  their  adversaries,  by  way  of  reproach,  on  account 
of  their  implicit  submission  to  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  in  favour  of  the  council 
of  Cbakedon.     Moeheim's  EccL  Hist.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  cent.  vii.  chap.  v.  p.  1S8.  note  (m). 

*  Carptov,  Grit.  Sacr.  pars  il  cap.  v.  pp.  640,  &c  ;  Bauer,  Grit.  Sacr.  tract,  iii.  §§  87 — 
91.  pp.  321—324. ;  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet  Feed.  §§  53,  54. ;  Masch,  part  iL  vol.  i  pp.  103— 
139.;  HiLvemick,  Einleitung,  i.  i.  §§  77,  84,  85,  89  ;  Keil,  Einleitung,  §§  186,  195,  196, 
203.  Compare  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §§  55,  65,  66,  74.  See  also  Schnurrer,  Biblioiheca 
Arabica,  Hals  ad  Salam,  181 1,  class  v.  p.  339,  &c. 

'  Jahn,  §  58  ;  Masch,  pp.  169 — 181. ;  Kortholt,  cap.  xx.  pp.  304,  305.  On  the  present 
•tste  of  the  Armenian  church  in  India,  see  Dr.  Buchanan's  Christian  Kesearchea, 
pp.  341->d46.;  Semler,  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Nov!  Testament!  Interpretationem,  p.  69.; 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii  chap,  vii  pp.  98 — 105.  614,  615.;  Hug,  voi  i  pp.  394     400. 
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*  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  52. ;  Eeil,  Einleitung,  §  187.    Compare  Dr.  Tregelles,  iq 
^  iv.  chap,  zxzi 
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dialect  of  the  country,  and  the  Armenian  character.  The  whole 
Bible,  corrected  from  the  Slavonic,  was  printed  at  Moscow  in  1743.*] 

VII.  Persic  Versions. — Although  we  have  no  authentic 
account  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  Persian  nation  to  Chris- 
tianity, yet  we  are  informed  by  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  that  the 
Scriptures  were  very  anciently  translated  into  the  Persian  language. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  fragments  of  this  ancient 
version  are  extant  The  Persic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
executed  by  Jacob  Ben.  Joseph,  sumamed  Tawosi  or  Tusi,  from 
Tus,  a  city  of  Persia,  which  anciently  possessed  a  celebrated  Jewish 
academy.  The  precise  time  when  he  lived  is  not  known ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  could  not  have  lived  earlier  than  the  commencement 
of  the  ninth  century,  because  in  Gen.  x.  10.  for  Babel  he  has  sub- 
stituted Bagdad,  which  city  was  not  founded  until  A.D.  762  by  the 
caliph  Almansor.  The  Persian  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  faithfully  rendered,  was  first  printed  by  the  Jews 
at  Constantinople  in  1546,  in  Hebrew  characters,  together  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  the  Arabic  version  of 
Saadias  Gaon.  From  this  Constantinopolitan  edition  the  Persian 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  transcribed  into  the  Persian  cha- 
racters by  the  eminent  orientalist  Hyde,  who  added  a  very  dose 
Latin  translation,  and  supplied  between  brackets  the  words  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  the  chasms  which  had  been  caused  by  the  negligence 
either  of  the  original  copyist  or  of  the  printer  at  Constantinople. 
[According  to  Lorsbach,  who  places  this  translation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Tawus  is  a  proper  name  signifying  Peacock.  This  trans- 
lation follows  the  Masoretic  text,  adopting  Hebrew  constructions 
and  many  Hebrew  words.  It  explains  difficult  places  after  Onkelos, 
and  here  and  there  agrees  with  the  version  of  Saadias.  A  Persian 
version  of  Proverbs  was  found  by  Hassler  in  a  Paris  MS.'] 

Bishop  Walton  further  mentions  two  Persic  versions  of  the  Psalms 
—  one  by  a  Portuguese  monk  at  Ispahan  in  the  year  161H,  and 
another  by  some  Jesuits,  both  from  the  Vulgate  Latin  version^ 
These  are  yet  in  manuscript.' 

[The  translations  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  have  been 
noticed  before,  p.  33.] 


§  4.     On  the  Ancient  Western  Versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

I.  Ancient  Latin  versions  of  the  Scriptures, —  I.  Of  the  Old  Italic  or 
Ante-Hieronymian  Version. — 2.  Account  of  the  biblical  labours 
and  Latin  version  of  Jerome. — 3.  Of  the  Vulgate  Version  and  its 
revisions,  — 4.  Critical  value  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  — U.  Gothic 
Version. — ^III.  Slavonic  Version. — IV.  Anglo-Saxon  Version. 

I.  Ancient  Latin  Versions  op  the  Scriptures. 

1.   At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Latin  was 
gradually  supplanting  the  Greek  as  a  general  language,  and  after 

>  Kcil.  Einleitung,  §  187.  '  Id.  ibid.  §  199. 

»  Walton,  Proleg.  xvL  §§  6—8.  pp.  692 — 695. ;  Kortholt,  cap.  xix.  pp.  301 — 303. ;  Jahn, 
§  55. ;  Rosenmiilier,  de  Yemone  rentatcachi  Persica  Commentatio,  pp.  4 — 10.,  lA^am, 
1813.     For  an  account  of  editions  consult  Masch,  part  ii.  roL  I  pp.  158 — 164. 
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Bome  time  it  might  be  called  the  language  of  the  western  church* 
From  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  it  appears  that  the  Latin 
church  possessed  a  very  great  number  of  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
made  at  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity,  of  which  the  authors 
were  unknown ;  and  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  as  soon  as  any  one 
found  a  Grreek  copy,  and  thought  himself  sufficiently  versed  in  both 
languages,  he  attempted  a  translation  of  it.^  In  the  course  of  time, 
this  diversity  of  translation  produced  much  confusion,  parts  of 
separate  versions  being  put  together  to  form  an  entire  composition, 
and  mai^nal  notes  being  inserted  into  the  text ;  but  one  of  these 
Latin  translations  appears  to  have  acquired  a  more  extensive  circu- 
lation than  the  others,  and  for  several  ages  was  preferably  used, 
under  the  name  of  the  Vetus  Itala  or  old  Italic,  on  account  of  its 
deamess  and  fidelity.^ 

[The  passages  of  Augustine  are  the  following :  Et  Latinse  quidem 
lin^wB  homines,  quos  nimc  instruendos  suscepimus,  duabus  diis  ^ 
scripturarum  divinarum  cognitionem  opus  habent,  Hebraea  scilicet  et 
Gneea,  ut  ad  exemplaria  prsBcedentia  recurratur,  si  quam  dubita- 
tionem  adtulerit  Latinorum  interpretum  infinita  varietas  .  .  .  Qui 
enim  scripturas  ex  Hebraea  lingua  in  Graecam  verterunt,  numerari 
possunt,  Latini  autem  interpretes  nullo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuique 
primis  fidei  temporibus  in  manus  venit  codex  Grsdcus,  et  aliquantulum 
facultatis  sibi  utriusque  linguse  habere  videbatur,  ausus  est  interpre- 
tari.» 

In  ipsis  autem  interpretationibus  Itala  ceteris  prasferatur :  nam  est 
verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sentential.  Et  Latinis  quibus- 
libet  emendandis,  Graeci  adhibeantur,  in  quibus  Septuaginta  inters 
pretum,  quod  ad  vetus  testamentum  adtinet,  excellit  auctoritas/ 

Some  questions  have  arisen  from  these  passages.  One  may, 
however,  be  considered  settled ;  as  Itala  in  the  latter  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  true  reading.  But  critics  are 
hardly  yet  agreed  whether  Augustine  in  the  former  means  distinct 
translations,  or  merely  variations  introduced  into  the  text  of  the  one 

'  These  yarioa?  ancient  Latin  versiong,  which  are  frequently  termed  AnU-Hieronymian^ 
and  of  the  mannscripts  of  which  some  valuable  fragments  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in  barbarous  Latin,  and  frequently  differed  greatly. 
One  single  example,  out  of  many  that  might  be  offered,  will  sufSce.  Col.  il  15.  as  cited 
by  Hiiflffy  (de  Trin-  lib.  i.  13.)  runs  thus:  —  ♦* Exutus  camem  et  potestates  cstentui 
fecit,  triumphatis  iis  cum  fiducia  in  scmetipso."  The  same  passage,  as  cited  by  Augus- 
tine (contra  Fanstum,  lib.  xvi  cap.  29.),  stands  thus : — **  Exuens  se  camem  principatus  et 
potestates  cxemplavit,  fiducialiter  triumphaus  eos  in  semetipso."  Other  examples  may 
be  seen  in  Hug,  voL  i  pp.  454 — 456. 

'  The  passage  of  Augustine  referred  to  is  suspected  to  be  incorrect;  and  Bishop  Marsh, 
after  Bentley,  Emesti,  Lardner,  and  other  critics,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  read  iUa  for 
luda  (Michaclis,  vol  ii.  port  ii.  pp.  621,  622.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Cred.  of 
Gosp.  Hist.  chap,  cxvii,  vol  v.  pp.  115,  116.).  But  this  conjecture  is  supported  by  no 
nanascript,  and  is  also  contradicted  by  the  context  of  Aqjiustine.  M.  Breyther,  who 
bfts  examined  the  various  conjectures  and  arguments  which  have  been  alleged  in  support 
of  the  reading  of  iUa,  determines  in  favour  of  Itala  as  the  genuine  reading.  Dissert,  de  vi 
quam  antiquissimse  versiones,  quae  extant,  in  crisin  Evang.  IV.  habeant,  pp.  18 — 24, 
Prof.  Hug  also  determines  in  favour  of  Itala     Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  458 — 461. 

*  August  Op.  Par.  1679—1700  ;  De  Doctr.  Christ,  lib.  ii.  16.  tom.  iil  pars  i.  cols. 
24  25. 

*  Id.  ibid.  22.  cola.  27.  28. 
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yersion  by  different  emendators  and  copyists.  For  the  latest  opinions 
on  both  sides,  De  Wette,  Havernick,  Keil,  Wiseman,  Davidson,  and 
Tregelles,  may  be  consulted.'  Sufficient  grounds  seem  to  have 
been  produced  for  the  belief  that  there  was  but  one  acknowledged 
Latin  translation,  in  which  almost  innumerable  alterations  were 
made;  though  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  no  man  for  several 
generations  ever  undertook  to  tranalate  for  himself  any  book  of 
sacred  scripture.  And  such  a  one  would  not  be  the  less  a  translator, 
if  he  used  during  his  work  the  prior  well-known  version ;  just  as 
king  James's  translators  pidd  a  certain  deference  to  the  earlier 
English  versions.  It  would  hence  follow  that  the  phraseology 
employed  by  the  later  would  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
earlier  labourers.  Still  translations  so  made  could  not  be  deemed 
independent :  they  would  be  but  subordinate  varieties  of  the  single 
standard.  Flaminio  Nobili  was  the  first  to  print,  in  1588,  3ie 
remains  he  could  collect  of  this  version.  Sabatier  published  the 
fragments  more  completely,  under  the  tide,  Bihliorum  Sacrarum 
LatiiKB  versiones  antiqiuB  ;  sen  vettis  Italica  et  cetercB  qtuBcunque  in 
Codd.  MSS,  et  antiquorum  libris  reperiri  potuerunt :  qtuB  cum  Vul^ 
gata  Latina  et  cum  textu  Graco  comparantur,  ^c  This  work  was 
issued  at  Rheims  1743,  and  at  Paris  1749-51.  A  valuable  supple- 
ment was  put  forth  by  Miinter,  Fragmenta  versionis  antiques  Latina 
ante-Hieronym.  Prophetarum  Jerem.  Ezech.  Dan,  et  Hose<By  Hafnias 
1819,  in  MiscelL  Hafn.  vol.  i.  Other  fragments  have  been  since 
published  by  Mai.] 

The  Old  Italic  was  translated  from  the  Greek  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  well  as  in  the  New,  there  being  comparatively  few  members 
of  the  Western  church  who  were  skilled  in  Hebrew.  [The  text  it 
followed  was  the  ^oai/?},  and  therefore  it  most  nearly  approaches  that 
exhibited  by  the  Vatican.]  From  the  above  cited  expressions  of 
Augustine,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  old  Italic  version  was  made 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  New  Testament 
could  not  have  been  translated  into  Latin  before  the  canon  had  been 
formed,  which  was  certainly  not  made  in  the  first  century  ;  and  the 
great  number  of  Hebraisms  and  Syriasms  observable  in  it,  particu- 
larly in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  have  induced  some 
eminent  critics  to  conjecture  that  the  authors  of  this  translation  were 
Jews  converted  to  Christianity.*  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  was  executed  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century : 
**  at  least  it  was  quoted  by  Tertullian  before  the  close  of  that  century. 
But,  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  alterations,  either 
designed  or  accidental,  which  were  made  by  transcribers  of  the  Latin 

'  Be  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  48.;  Havernick,  Einleitung,  i.  L  §  75.;  Keil,  Einleitung, 
§182.;  Wiseman,  Essays,  vol.  i.  pp.  42.  &c;  Davidson,  Bibl.  Grit.  vol.  i.  chap,  xviii.; 
Tregelles,  vol,  iv.  cbap.  xxii.     See  also  Kitto,  Cycl.  ol  BibU  Lit.  Art.  Valgate. 

•  •*The  learned  and  ingenious  Eichhom,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
mxpposes  that  the  first  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  was  made  in  Africa ;  where,  Latin  alono 
being  understood,  a  translation  was  more  necessary  ;  where  the  Latin  version  was  held  in 
the  highest  veneration ;  and  where,  the  language  being  spoken  with  less  purity,  barbarisms 
might  have  more  easily  been  introduced  than  in  a  provincial  town  in  Italy."  Bp.  Marsha 
Michaelis,  vol  11  part  il  p.  627.     [Eichhom  is,  doubtless,  right] 
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Sible,  were  become  as  tmmerous  as  the  alterations  in  the  Greek 
Bible,  before  it  was  corrected  by  Origen.*'  * 

2.  To  remedy  this  growing  evil,  Jerome,  at  the  request,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  undertook  to  revise  this  translation,  and  make  it  more 
oonformable  to  the  Septuagint.  [He  began  with  the  New  Testament 
aboat  A.D.  382.  After  this  he  hastily  revised  the  Psalter,  producing 
what  is  called  the  Roman  Psalter^  because  it  was  adopted  at  Rome. 
At  a  later  period  he  corrected  it  again  according  to  the  Hexaplaric 
text,  furnishing  it  with  Origen's  critical  marks.  This  is  called  the 
GaUican  Psalter,  being  received  by  the  churches  in  France.  In  a 
rimilar  way  he  revised  the  Chronicles,  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon's  Song, 
Proverbs,  and  Job ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  from  what  he  says  that 
bis  labours  extended  to  the  other  books.  But  most  of  his  work  perished 
by  some  fraud.*  The  two  Psalters  and  Job  alone  are  extant.^] 
Bat,  before  Jerome  had  finished  his  revisal,  he  had  commenced  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  in  order 
that  the  Western  Christians,  who  used  this  last  language  only,  might 
know  the  real  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  dius  be  the  better 
qualified  to  engage  in  controversial  discussions  with  the  Jews. 

3.  This  version,  which  surpasses  all  former  ones,  was  executed  at 
different  times,  Jerome  having  translated  particular  books  in  the 
order  requested  by  his  friends.  [Jerome's  translation  was  begun 
about  A.D.  385,  and  finished  in  405.  He  commenced  with  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings,  then  rendered  the  Prophets.  Afterwards  he 
completed  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon's  Song,  and  Proverbs  in  three  days , 
and  next  translated  Job,  the  Psalms,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the 
Chronicles.  Some  years  intervened  before  he  begnn  the  Pentateuch ; 
and  it  was  shortly  followed  by  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Esther, 
To  make  his  work  more  complete,  he  translated  Tobit  and  Judith 
ODt  of  Chaldee ;  the  former  in  a  single  day,  by  the  help  of  a  Jewish 
teacher,  who  expressed  the  Chaldee  words  in  Hebrew,  while  Jerome 
dictated  a  Latin  version  to  an  amanuensis :  Judith  he  afterwards 
rendered  himself,  having  then  acquired  some  acquaintance  with  the 
language.  Maccabees  and  Ecclesiasticus  he  found  in  Hebrew,  but  he 
did  not  translate  either.  He  retained  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
Esther,  Daniel,  and  Jeremiah,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  them, 
and  took  care  to  mark  his  disapprobation.^]  We  learn  from  Augus- 
tine's writings  that  Jerome's  version  was  introduced  into  the  churches 
by  d^ees,  for  fear  of  offending  weak  persons* :  at  length  it  acquired 
such  authority  from  the  approbation  of  pope  Gregory  I.,  that  since  the 
seventh  century,  with  some  mixture  of  other  ancient  translations,  it  has 
been  exclusively  adopted  by  the  Romish  church,  under  the  name  of  the 
Vulgate  ^ ;  and  a  decree  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  council  of  Trent, 

'  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinitj  Lectares,  part  L  p.  66. 
'  Jerome,  Ep.  Ixxix.  ad  Angastin.  (ediL  Bened.) 
'  Keil,  Einleiiung,  §  182.  p.  616. 

•  CarpzoT,  CriL  Sacr.  Vet.  Test,  pars  ii.  cap.  vL  p.  667. 

'  See  Angnst  Op.  Epist.  ad  Hieron.  Ixxi.  Ixxxii.  torn,  it  cols.  160,  203.;  De  Doctr. 
CSnift.  lib.  iv.  15.  torn.  iii.  pars  L  cols.  70,  71. 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  Psalms ;  into  which,  being  daily  chanted  to  music  iu  the 
^^Budk  serrice,  it  was  difficult  to  introduce  alterations.    The  Old  Italic  Psalter,  as  corrected 
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in  the  sixteenth  century,  ordained  that  the  Vulgate  alone  should  "be 
esteemed  authentic  (a  very  ambiguous  term,  which  ought  to  have  been 
more  precisely  defined  than  the  members  of  that  assembly  chose  to 
define  it)  in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures^  in  disputations^  in 
preaching,  and  in  expounding,  and  that  no  one  should  dare  to  refect  it 
under  any  pretext  whatever.  **  Upon  this  ground  many  contended  that 
the  Vulgate  version  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  least  was  pro- 
videntially guarded  against  all  error,  was  consequently  of  divine 
authority,  and  more  to  be  regarded  than  even  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts.  And,  in  effect,  the  decree  of  the  council,  however 
limited  and  moderated  by  the  explanation  of  some  of  their  more 
judicious  divines,  has  given  to  the  Vulgate  such  a  high  degree  of 
authority,  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  translation  has  taken 
place  of  the  original ;  for  the  learned  of  the  church  of  Bome,  who 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  translations  of  Scripture  in  the 
modem  languages,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  profess  to 
translate  the  Vulgate.  When,  indeed,  they  find  the  Vulgate  very 
notoriously  deficient  in  expressing  the  sense,  they  do  the  original 
Scriptures  the  honour  of  consulting  them,  and  take  the  liberty,  by 
following  them,  of  departing  from  their  authentic  guide ;  but,  in 
general,  the  Vulgate  is  their  original  text ;  and  they  give  us  a  trans- 
lation of  a  translation ;  by  which  second  transfusion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  another  tongue,  still  more  of  the  original  sense  must 
be  lost,  and  more  of  the  genuine  spirit  must  evaporate."  * 

The  universal  adoption  of  Jerome^s  new  version  throughout  the 
Western  church  rendered  a  multiplication  of  copies  necessary  ;  and 
with  them  new  errors  were  introduced  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the 
intermixture  of  the  two  versions  (the  Old  Italic,  and  JTerome's  or  the 
Vulgate)  with  each  other.  Of  this  confusion,  Cassiodorus  was  the 
principal  cause,  who  ordered  them  to  be  written  in  parallel  columns, 
that  the  old  version  might  be  corrected  by  the  Vulgate' ;  and,  though 
Alcuin  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  by  the  command  of 
Charlemagne,  provided  more  accurate  copies ',  the  text  again  fell 
into  such  confusion,  and  was  so  disfigured  by  innumerable  mistakes 
of  copyists  (notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  correct  it  by  Lan- 
franc  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  by 
Cardinal  Nicholas,  and  some  other  divines,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  and  in  the  thirteenth  centuries),  ^  that  the  manuscripts  of 
the  middle  ages  materially  differ  from  the  first  printed  editions. 

Robert  Stephen  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  remedy  this 
confusion,  by  publishing  his  critical  editions  of  the  Vulgate  in  1528, 
1532,   1534,   1540  S  and  particularly  in   1545  and   1546.     These, 

by  Jerome,  has  therefore  been  used  ever  since  the  time  of  Gregory  L  The  apocryphal 
t)Ook8of  Baruch,  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  are  also  retained 
from  the  old  Latin  version. 

*  Bp.  Lowth*8  Translation  of  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  Prel.  Diss.  p.  Ixxiv. 

['  For  an  account  of  the  correctoria  or  notes,  more  exegetical  than  critical,  by  which 
various  learned  men — Abbot  Stephen,  about  1 1 50,  was  the  first  —  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  corruption  of  the  text,  see  Carpsor,  Cnt.  Sacr.  pars  iL  cap.  vi.  pp.  685,  686.] 

■  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  246,  247. 

*  The  edition  of  1540  was  Stephen's  principal  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  as  his  edition 
of  1 050  was  his  principal  edition  of  the  Greek.    In  magnificence  it  surpasses  every  edition 
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especial/y  the  last,  having  incurred  the  censures  of  the  doctors  of  the 
•Sorbonne,  John  Hentenius,  a  divine  of  Louvain,  was  employed  to 
prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  Vulgate  :  this  he  accomplished  in  1547 
in  folio,  having  availed  himself  of  Stephen's  previous  labours  with 
great  advantage.  A  third  corrected  edition  was  published  by  Lucas 
Bnigensis,  with  the  assistance  of  several  other  divines  of  Louvain,  in 
1573,  in  liiree  volumes,  8vo.,  which  was  also  reprinted  in  1580,  in 
4ta  and  Svo.,  and  in  following  years,  with  the  critical  notes  of  Lucas 
Bmgensis,  In  the  mean  time  Pius  IV.  commanded  some  divines  of 
the  Romish  church  to  collect  and  to  collate  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts which  they  could  procure.  This  collation  was  continued  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  who  further  caused  the  original  text  to  be 
coDsulted.  Under  Gregory  XIII.  the  work  ceased,  but  it  was 
resumed  and  completed  under  the  auspices  of  Sixtus  V. ;  who  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  it,  and  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  edition, 
which  was  published  at  Rome  in  1590,  in  folio.  The  text  thus  reviSed 
Siitus  pronounced  to  be  the  authentic  Vulgate^  which  had  been  the 
object  of  inquiry,  in  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  ordained  that  it  should 
be  adopted  throughout  the  Romish  church.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
labours  of  the  poi>e,  this  edition  was  discovered  to  be  so  exceedingly 
incorrect  that  his  successor  Gregory  XIV.  caused  it  to  be  suppressed ; 
and  Clement  VIII.,  the  successor  of  Gregory  in  the  pontificate, 
published  another  authentic  Vulgate,  in  1592.  This,  however,  differs 
more  than  any  other  edition  from  that  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  mostly  re- 
Bembles  that  of  Louvain.  These  fatal  variances  between  editions, 
alike  promulgated  by  pontiffs  claiming  infallibility,  have  not  passed 
unnoticed  by  protestant  divines,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  them 
in  a  manner  that  sensibly  affects  the  church  of  Rome ;  especially 
Kortholt,  who  has  at  great  length  refuted  the  pretensions  of  Bellar- 
mine  in  favour  of  the  Vulgate  in  a  masterly  manner*,  and  our 
learned  countryman  Thomas  James,  in  his  Bellum  Papale,  sive  Con- 
cordia Discors  Sixti  V.  et  dementis  VIII,  (London,  1600,  4to.),  who 
has  pointed  out  very  numerous  additions,  omissions,  contradictions, 
and  other  differences  between  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions.^ 
Besides  tJie  preceding  revisions  by  papal  authority,  there  have 
been  several  others  executed  by  private  individuals ;  in  which  the 
Latin  Vulgate  has  been  so  much  corrected  from  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  that  they  have  in  some  degree  been  considered  (though 

of  the  Vnlgate  that  ever  was  printed  ;  and  it  is  likewise  of  great  value  to  a  critic,  as  it  con- 
tains a  copious  collection  of  various  readings  from  thirteen  Latin  manuscripts,  and  three  of 
the  early  edkions.  Father  Simon  (Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  Test.  ch.  xi.  p.  180.) 
eail*  it  *•  im  chef-d'oeuvre  en  fait  de  Bible;  and  (p.  131.)  he  terms  this  edition  "  la  meiVeure 
^  Unite*.**  Henteniua,  in  his  preface  to  the  Louvain  edition,  calls  it  **  accuratissima  et 
^tuti^tiMtma  Bibiia.**  (See  also  the  praises  bestowed  on  it  in  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's 
Bihliorheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  iiL  p.  187.)  The  title-page  prefixed  to  the  New  Teetament 
l>ear8  ihe  date  of  1539  ;  though  that  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Old  Testament  is  dated  1540. 
(Marsh's  Leuers  to  Travis,  p.  264.  note.)  It  is  by  this  latter  date,  that  Stephen's  best 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  is  usually  known  and  cited. 

'  Konhohyde  variis  Scripturse  Editionibus,  capp.  x — xiv.  pp.  110 — 261. 

'  Additional  instances  of  the  contradictions  between  the  abovc-menCioned  papal  editions, 
together  with  a  defence  of  the  Bellum  Papale,  may  be  seen  in  James's  Treatise  of  the 
Corruption  of  Scripture,  Councils,  and  Fathers,  by  the  Prelates,  Pastors,  and  Pillars  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome,  for  the  Maintenance  of  Popery,  part  iii.  pp.  272—  85S.  London,  168S. 
8^0.  See  some  specimens,  vol.  iv.  pp.  256,  7. 
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erroneously)  as  new  translations.  Of  this  number  are  the  Xiaiin 
Bibles  published  by  Clarius,  Eber,  and  the  Osianders. 

[i.]  Isidore  Clarius's  edition  of  the  Vulgate  first  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1542,  and  is  of  extreme  rarity ;  it  was  reprinted  at  the 
same  place  in  1557  and  1564.  He  has  not  only  restored  the  ancient 
Ijatin  text,  but  has  also  corrected  it  in  a  great  number  of  places 
which  he  conceived  to  be  erroneously  translated,  so  as  to  make  them 
comformable  to  the  Hebrew  original.  Although  he  corrected  more 
than  eiffht  thousand  places,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  yet  he  omitted 
some,  lest  he  should  offend  the  Roman  Catholics  by  maJcing  too  many 
alterations  in  the  Vulgate  version. 

[ii,]  The  method  of  Clarius  was  followed  by  Paul  Eber,  who 
corrected  the  Vulgate  from  Luther's  German  version.  His  edition 
was  published  at  Wittemberg,  in  1565,  in  ten  volumes,  quarto,  with 
the  addition  of  Luther's  translation,  under  the  authority  of  Augustus, 
Elfector  of  Saxony;  and  was  reprinted  in  1574. 

[iii.]  The  edition  of  Luke  Osiander  bears  date  1574 — 1586,  and 
has  since  been  very  often  reprinted ;  as  also  has  a  German  transla- 
tion of  it,  which  was  first  published  at  Stuttgard  in  1600.  Andrew 
Osiander's  edition  was  also  printed  in  1600,  and  frequently  since. 
Thev  have  both  corrected  the  Vulgate,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
original,  and  have  occasioned  some  confusion  to  their  readers,  by 
inserting  their  emendations  in  a  character  different  from  that  in  which 
the  Vulgate  text  is  printed.  [Andrew  Osiander  the  elder  published 
his  edition  in  1522.] 

4.  The  Vulgate  is  regarded  by  papists  and  protestants  in  very 
different  points  of  view ;  by  the  former  it  has  been  extolled  beyond 
measure,  while  by  most  of  the  latter  it  has  been  depreciated  as 
much  below  its  intrinsic  merit.  Our  learned  countryman,  John 
Pois  (canon  of  Ely),  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  real  value  of 
this  version,  in  his  Collatio  Veteris  Tnterpretis  cum  Bezd  aliisque 
recentioribus  (8vo.  1655).  Bois  was  followed  by  Father  Simon,  in 
his  Histoire  Critique  du  Texte  et  des  Versions  dv  Nouveau  Testament, 
who  has  proved  that,  the  more  ancient  the  Greek  manuscripts  and 
other  versions  are,  the  more  closely  do  they  agree  with  the  Vulgate ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  Simon,  the  Vul- 
gate has  been  more  justly  appreciated  by  biblical  critics  of  later 
times. 

Although  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  neither  inspired  nor  infallible,  as 
Morinus,  Suarez,  and  other  advocates  of  the  Romish  church  have 
attempted  to  maintain,  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  in  general^a  faithful 
translation,  and  sometimes  exhibits  the  sense  of  Scripture  with 
greater  accuracy  than  the  more  modem  versions ;  for  all  those  which 
nave  been  made  in  modern  times,  by  divines  in  communion  with  the 
church  of  Kome,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  above  noticed,  has 
been  substituted  for  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  The 
Latin  Vulgate,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  by  the 
biblical  critic;  and,  since  the  Aute-Hieronymian  Latin  translations 
are  unquestionably  of  great  antiquity,  both  lead  us  to  a  discovery 
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of  the  readings  in  very  andent  Greek  manuscripts,  which  existed 
prior  to  the  date  of  any  now  extant.  Even  in  its  present  state,  not- 
withstanding the  variations  between  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine 
editions,  and  that  several  passages  are  mistranslated,  in  order  to 
support  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate preserves  some  true  readings^  where  the  modem  Hebrew 
copies  are  fiiulty.^ 

11.  The  Gothic  Version  of  the  Bible  was  made  from  the  Greek, 
both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  by  Ulphilas',  a  celebrated 
bishop  of  the  Msso-Goths,  who  was  appointed  to  his  see,  A.D.  348, 
and  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Valens  about  the 
year  376.  He  is  said  to  have  embraced  Arianism,  and  to  have 
propagated  Arian  tenets  among  his  countrymen.  Besides  translat- 
ing the  entire  Bible  into  the  Gothic  language,  Ulphilas  is  said  to  have 
conferred  on  the  MsBso-Goths  the  invention  of  the  Gothic  characters. 
The  character,  however,  in  which  this  version  of  the  New  Testament 
is  written,  is  in  fact  the  Latin  character  of  that  age ;  and  the  degree 
of  perfection,  which  the  Gothic  language  had  obtained  during  the 
time  of  Ulphilas  is  a  proof  that  it  had  then  been  written  for  some 
time, 

piere  fragments  remain  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, made  most  probably  from  the  Hexaplaric  text :  the  following 
have  been  printed :  Ezraii.  28 — 42. ;  Neh.  v.  13 — 18.,  vi.  14 — 19.,  vii. 
1 — 3.  For  a  fuller  account  of  Ulphilas,  and  the  Codex  Argenteus 
eontaining  his  version  of  the  Gospels,  see  Dr.  Tregelles's  notice  of 
"the  Gothic  version,"*  It  may  be  added  thereto,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  George  Stephens,  that,  whereas  ten  leaves  had  disappeared  from 
the  MS.  in  1834,  these  were  lately  restored  by  a  Swedish  collector, 
who  on  his  death-bed  acknowledged  to  Upstrom  that  they  were  in 
his  possession.  They  had  been,  it  would  seem,  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained.    They  were  from  the  gospel  of  St  Mark.*] 

in.  The  Slavonic,  or  Old  Russian  Version,  was  also  made 
from  the  Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  ascribed 
to  the  two  brothers,  Cyril*  (or  Constantine,  surnamed  the  Philosopher 

'  Ci^ypel  has  given  numerous  examples  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  vi.  capp.  yiii.— >zL  tom.  ii 
pp.  858—899.    (edit.  Scharfenberg.) 

^  *  The  preceding  account  of  the  Latin  yersions  haa  been  compiled  from  Michaelis,  vol. 
n-  pp.  106^-129.  ;  Semler,  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Vet.  TesL  Interpretationem,  pp. 
308—314. ;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sticra,  pars  ii  cap.  yi.  pp.  664 — 698.  ;  Leusden,  Philologua 
Hebrso-mixtns,  Diss,  i  pp.  1 — 10.  ;  Bishop  Walton,  Proleg.  xi.  pp.  470 — 507.;  and  Viser, 
Hermeoeatica  Sacra  Novi  Testament!,  voL  ii  part  iii  pp.  73 — 96.  See  also  Muntinghe*s 
£xpoatio  Critices  Veteris  Foederis,  pp.  149 — 166. ;  and  Hug's  Introduction,  voi  i  pp. 
464—483.;  [Havcmick,  Eiuleitung,  ii.  i  §§87,  88.;  Kcil,  Einleitung,  §§  200—202. ;  De 
Wctte,  Einlcitang,  §§  69—72.;  Davidson,  Bibl.  Crit.  vol.  i.  chap,  xviii  ;  Kitto,  Cyci  of 
Bib]:  lit  Art.  YuJgate ;  and  Tregelles,  vol  iv.  chap,  xxiii]  For  the  principal  editions 
of  the  Latin  yersions  of  the  Scriptures,  see  the  Bibliographical  List,  vol.  iy. 

'  **  This,"  sajs  Bishop  HflJ^h,  **  is  an  original  German  name,  and  is  the  diminutiye  of 
Ac  word  Wolf  :  it  is  written  in  correct  German,  Wblfelcin,  but  corruptly  pronounced 
Woifila  or  Wnlfila,  in  the  dialects  of  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  to  which  that  of 
the  lljBso-Goths,  who  likewise  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  is  nearly  allied." 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii  part  ii.  p.  629. 

*  Voi  iv.  chap.  xxx. 

'  Kotes  and  Queries,  Series  2.  voi  iii.  p.  87. 

•  To  this  Cyril  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  Slavonic  letters  : — •*  But,  it  is  manifest, 
this  invention  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  the  adaptation  of  the  uncial  characters  of  the 
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on  account  of  his  learning)^  and  Methodius,  sons  of  Leo,  a  Gree.k 
nobleman  of  Thessalonica,  who,  in  the  ktter  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  first  preached  the  gospel  among  the  Moravo-SIavonians ; 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  these  missionaries  translated  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  code,  or  whether  their  labours  comprised  only 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  of  David.  Dr. 
Dobrowsky  is  of  opinion  "  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms,  no 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  at  so  early  a  period.  So 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  book  of  Proverbs  must  have  been 
translated  before,  or  in  the  twelfth  century ;  as  the  frequent  quota- 
tions made  from  it  by  Nestor  (author  of  the  Russian  Chronicle,  who 
died  in  1156),  agree,  on  the  whole,  with  the  common  text^.  The 
books  of  Job,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Prophets,  and  the  apocryphal 
books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  appear  to  have  been  done  in 
Servia,  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  Pentateuch 
and  remaining  books  in  the  fifteenth  ;  either  in  Russia  or  Poland,  at 
which  time  the  whole  were  collected  into  one  volume,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  Bohemian  Bible,  printed 
in  1488  or  1489.''  The  extreme  rarity  and  recent  date  of  MSS.  of 
the  entire  Slavonic  Bible  greatly  corroborated  this  hypothesis  of 
Dr.  Dobrowsky,  respecting  £he  late  execution  of  this  version  of  the  Old 
Testament.*  Dr.  Henderson  has  shown,  by  actual  collation,  that  the 
Slavonic  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  edition  of  liie  Bible 
printed  at  Ostrog  in  1581,  was  made  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Vulgate  or  some  ancient  Latin  MSS.  found  in  the  Bulgarian  mon- 
asteries, or  that  it  was  at  least  revised  and  altered  according  to  them ; 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that,  if  this  edition  were  carefully  collated,  it 
would  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  various  readings,  some  of  which  might 
prove  of  essential  service  to  a  future  editor  of  the  Septuagint.^ 

[According  to  Alter,  this  version  was  first  made  from  the  old  Italic, 
in  the  glagolitic  character,  and  was  altered  after  Greek  MSS.  in  the 
fourteenth  century.'  De  Wette  states  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
printed  at  Prague  in  15 19,  the  whole  Bible  at  the  same  place  in  1570, 
at  Ostrog  in  .1581,  Moscow  1663,  and  frequently  afterwards^.] 

IV.  AngloSaxon  Version. — Although  Christianity  was 
planted  in  Britain  in  the  first  century,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Britons  hud  any  translation  of  the  Scriptm*es  in  their  language  earlier 
than  the  eighth  century.  About  the  year  706,  Adhelm,  the  first 
bishop  of  Sherbom,  translated  the  Psalter  into  Saxon ;  and  at  his 
earnest  persuasion,  Egbert  or  Eadfrid,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  or 
Holy  Island,  soon  after  executed  a   Saxon  version  of  the  four 

Greek  alphabet,  bo  far  as  thej  went,  to  expreas  the  sounds  of  the  new  language,  with  the 
addition  of  certain  other  letters  borrowed  or  changed  from  other  alphabets,  to  make  np 
the  defidencj.  He  also  snbstittited  Slavonic  for  the  Phoenician  names  of  the  letters ;  on 
which  account  the  alphabet  has  been  called  the  Cyrillic,  after  his  name."  I>r.  Henderson, 
Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Rossia,  p.  67.  (Lond.  1826).  In  pp.  60—102.  the 
learned  traveller  has  given  an  extended  and  very  interesting  account  of  the  Slavonic 
language  and  sacred  literature,  fh>m  which  the  present  notice  of  the  Slavonic  version  it 
abridged. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  78,  74.  «  Ibid,  pw  88. 

'  Holmes,  Vetus  Test.  Grsoc.  prssfat.  tom.  u  cap.  iv. 

«  Kinleitung,  §  54.    See  also  Tregelles,  voL  iy.  chap,  xxxiii 
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Otels.^  Not  many  years  after  thiB,  the  learned  and  venerable 
e  (who  died  A«i>.  735)  translated  the  entbe  Bible  into  that 
language.  There  were  other  Saxon  versions,  either  of  the  whole  or  of 
detached  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  of  a  later  date.  A  translation  of 
die  Psalms  was  undertaken  by  the  illustrious  king  Alfred,  who  died 
AO).  900,  when  it  was  about  half  finished ;  and  Elfric,  possibly  the 
same  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  995,  translated  the 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Job,  Judith,  part  of  the  book  of  Kings,  Esther, 
and  Maccabees,  llie  entire  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Bible  has 
never  been  printed :  king  Alfred's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  the 
interlineary  Latin  text,  was  edited  by  John  Spelman,  4to.  London, 
1640 ;  and  there  is  another  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of 
the  Psalter  (a  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century)  deposited  in  the 
archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth.*  An  account  of  the  printed 
editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  versions  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  found 
in  the  Bibliographical  List,  vol.  iv. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  version  being  evidently  translated  from  the  Old 
Latin  [the  Vulgate],  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  of  use 
in  determining  the  readings  of  that  version ;  and  Semler  has  remarked, 
that  it  contains  many  readings  which  vary  both  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  texts,  of  which  he  has  given  some  examples.  Dr.  Mill  selected 
various  lections  from  this  version;  which*  from  the  difference  of  style 
and  inequalities  observable  in  its  execution,  he  ascribes  to  several 
authors :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  eighth  century.* 

[It  may  be  convenient  to  classify  the  different  versions  which  have 
been  noticed  according  to  their  respective  sources. 

From  the  Hebrew  original  — 
,  L  The  Septuagint,  p.  59  ;  from  which  are  derived  — 

1.  The  Syriac  Hexaplar,  with  some  other  Syriac  ver- 

sions, pp.  81,  2. 

2.  Coptic  or  Memphitic,  p.  82. 

3.  Sahidic  or  Thebaic,  p.  82. 

4.  Bashmuric,  p.  82. 

5.  Ethiopic,  p.  83. 

6.  Arabic,  p.  84. 

7.  Armenian,  p.  85. 

8.  Georgian,  p.  85. 

9.  Old  Latin,  p.  86. 

10.  Gothic,  p.  93. 

11.  Slavonic,  p.  93. 

n.  The  version  of  Aquila,  p.  73. 
IIL  Of  Theodotion,  p.  74. 
IV.  Of  Synmiachus,  p.  74. 

\  The  mairascript  of  this  translation  is  now  deposited  in  the  Cottonian  library  in  the 
Britifh  Mnseam  (Nero,  p.  iv.) :  Mr.  Astle  has  given  a  specimen  of  it  in  plate  xiv.  of  his 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  and  has  described  it  in  pp.  100,  101. 

'  Todd's  Cat^ogne  of.  the  manuscripts  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth,  p.  54. 

'  Johnson's  Hist.  Account  of  English  Translations  of  the  Bible,  in  Bishop  Watson's 
Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  vol  iil  pp.  61 — 63. ;  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii. 
V^  158, 637. ;  Kortholt,  cap.  zzyii.  pp.  351—853.  \  Semler,  Apparatus  ad  lib.  Kovi  Test. 
Wip.  pp.  72,  7a 
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V.  Other  Greek  versiona,  p.  75. 
VL  The  Venetian  Greek,  p.  76. 
VII.  The  Peshito,  or  old  Syriac,  p.  77.,  from  which  are  derived^ 

1.  The  Karkaphensian,  p.  81. 

2.  Arabic  veraions,  p.  85. 

YIII.  Some  Arabic  translations,  as  that  of  Saadias  Guon,  p.  84. ; 
the  Pentateuch,  published  by  Erpenius,  p.  84. ;  the  ver- 
sion of  Joshua,  &a,  in  the  Polyglotts,  p.  84. ;  and  the 
Genesis,  &c.,  by  Saadias  Ben  Levi  Asnekot,  p.  84. 
IX.  The  Vulgate,  p.  89.,  from  which  there  are  — 

1.  Some  Arabic  versions,  p.  85. 

2.  Persian  of  the  Psalms,  p.  86. 

3.  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  94. 

X.  Persian  translations  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  of  Pro- 
verbs, p.  86. 
From  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  there  are  — 

1.  The  Samaritan  version,  p.  33. 

2.  Arabic,  p.  33. 

3.  Greek,  p.  76.J 


On  the  application  of  ancient  versions  to  the  ascertaining  of 
various  readings,  and  on  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from 
them  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  remarks  will  be  here- 
after made. 


SECTION  IIL 

ON  THB  VARIOUS  RBADIN08   OCOURRINO  IN  THB  SCSIPTURBS. 

§  1.     On  the  Causes  of  Various  Readings, 

L  TTie  Christian  faith  not  affected  by  what  are  called  various  readings, — 
IL  Nature  of  various  readings — -Difference  between  them  and  mere 
errata, — ^HI.  Notice  of  the  principal  collations  and  collections  of  various 
readings, — IV.  Causes  of  various  readings: — 1.  The  negligence  or 
mistakes  of  transcribers; — 2.  Errors  or  imperfections  in  the  manuscript 
copied;  —  3.  Critical  conjecture;  —  4.  Wilful  corruptions  of  a  manu^ 
script  from  party-motives, 

I.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  common  with  all  other  ancient 
writings,  being  preserved  and  diffused  by  transcription,  the  admission 
of  mistakes  was  unavoidable ;  which,  increasing  with  the  multitude 
of  copies,  necessarily  produced  a  great  variety  of  different  readings. 
Hence  the  labours  of  learned  men  have  been  directed  to  the  collation 
of  manuscripts,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  genuine  reading ;  and  the 
result  of  their  researches  has  shown  that  these  variations  are  not  such 
as  to  affect  our  faith  or  practice  in  any  thing  material :  they  are 
mostly  of  a  minute,  and  sometimes  of  a  trifling  nature.  **The  real 
text  of  the  sacred  writers  does  not  now  (since  the  originals  have  been 
eo  long  lost^  lie  in  any  single  manuscript  or  edition,  but  is  dispersed 
in  them  alL     It  is  competently  exact  indeed,  even  in  the  worst 
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mannscrtpt  dow  extant ;  nor  is  one  article  of  faith  or  moral  precept 
either  perverted  or  lost  in  them."  *  It  is  therefore  a  very  ungrounded 
fear  that  the  number  of  various  readings,  particularly  in  the  New- 
Testament,  may  diminish  the  certainty  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  probability,  Michaelis  remarks,  of  restoring  the  genuine  text  of 
axy  author,  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  copies ;  and  the  most 
inaccurate  and  mutilated  editions  of  ancient  writers  are  precisely 
those  of  whose  works  the  fewest  manuscripts  remain.*  Above  all,  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  various  readings  show  that  there  could  have 
been  no  collusion  ;  but  that  the  manuscripts  were  written  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  by  persons  Separated  by  distance  of  time, 
remoteness  of  place,  and  diversity  of  opinions.  This  extensive 
independency  of  manuscripts  on  each  other  is  the  effectual  check  of 
wilful  alteration ;  which  must  haye  ever  been  immediately  corrected 
by  the  agreement  of  copies  from  various  and  distant  regions  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  interpolator.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  various 
readings  relate  to  trifles,  many  of  which  cannot  be  made  apparent  in 
a  translation  ;  and,  of  the  rest,  very  few  produce  any  alteration  in  the 
meaning  of  a  sentence,  still  less  in  the  purport  of  a  whole  paragraph. 

II.  However  plain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Various  Reading  '* 
may  be,  considerable  difference  has  existed  among  learned  men  con- 
cerning its  nature.  Some  have  allowed  the  name  only  to  such  read- 
ings as  may  possibly  have  proceeded  from  the  author;  but  this 
restriction  is  improper.  Michaelis's  distinction  between  mere  errata 
and  various  readings  appears  to  be  the  true  one.  **  Among  two  or 
more  different  readings,  one  only  can  be  the  true  reading ;  and  the 
rest  must  be  either  wilful  corruptions  or  mistakes  of  the  copyist** 
It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious ; 
and,  whenever  the  smallest  doubt  can  be  entertained,  they  all  receive 
the  name  of  various  readings ;  but,  in  cases  where  the  transcriber 
has  evidently  written  falsely,  they  receive  the  name  of  errata. 

III.  Human  life  is  too  short  to  allow  of  a  thorough  examination 
of  all  those  monuments  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  sacred 
criticism,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  subjects  which  are  equally 
worthy  of  attention.  But,  as  many  learned  men  have  from  time  to 
time  investigated  different  documents,  extensive  collections  of  various 

'  Dr.  BenUej's  Bemarks  on  Free-thinkinfr,  Bern,  xzxii.  (Bp.  Randolph's  Enchiridion 
Tbeologicum,  edit.  1S12,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.)  The  varions  readings  ihat  affect  doctrines,  and 
reqnirc  caution,  are  extremely  few,  and  easily  distingnished  by  critical  rules ;  and,  where 
dwy  do  affect  a  doctrine,  other  passages  confirm  and  establish  it.  See  examples  of  this 
obserration  in  Michaelis,  toL  i.  p.  266.,  and  Dr.  Nares's  Strictures  on  the  Unitarian 
Venioo  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  219—221. 

•  Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  toL  i.  chap.  vi.  pp.  263—268.  "In 
profane  authors,**  says  Dr.  Bentley,  **  (as  they  are  called)  whereof  one  manuscript  only  had 
the  luck  to  be  preserved  —  as  Velleius  Paterculus  among  the  Latins,  and  Hesychius 
tmoog  the  Greeks — the  faults  of  the  scribes  are  found  so  nimierous,  and  the  defects  so 
l)«7ond  all  redress,  that,  notwithstanding  the  pains  of  the  leamedest  and  acutest  critics  for 
tvo  whole  centuries,  those  books  still  arc,  and  are  likely  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of 
cnws.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  copies  of  any  author  are  numerous,  though  the  various 
leadings  always  increase  in  proportion,  there  the  text,  by  an  accurate  collation  of  them 
BMde  by  skilful  and  judicious  hands,  is  ever  the  more  correct,  and  comes  nearer  to  the 
true  words  of  the  author."  Bemarks  on  Free-thinking,  in  Enchirid.  Theol.  vol.  ii. 
P.406. 
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readings  have  gradually  been  formed,  of  wUch  the  critic  should 
avail  himself. 

"With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  some  beginnings  were  made 
by  those  ancient  Jews  to  whom  we  owe  the  rejections  and  corrections 
of  the  scribes,  and  other  observations,  alreadv  noticed  in  pp.  22, 23,  26, 
and  27.  of  this  volume.  More  recently  me  rabbis  Todrosi,  Mena- 
hem,  and  Norzi,  collected  a  larger  apparatus.'  Sebastian  Munster 
was  the  first  Christian  editor,  who  in  1536  added  some  various  read- 
ings. Not  many  more  are  found  in  Vander  Hooght*s  edition, 
printed  1705;  but  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  John  Henry 
Michaelis,  in  1720,  and  of  Houbigant  in  1753,  the  critical  collation 
of  various  readings  was  very  considerably  enlarged.  At  length, 
after  many  years  of  unremitting  toil.  Dr.  Kennicott  produced  his 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1776 — 80,  which 
contained  various  readings  collected  throughout  Europe,  from  six  hun* 
dred  and  thirty-four  manuscripts,  from  forty-three  editions,  and  from 
both  the  Talmuds.  From  this  apparatus  De  Rossi  selected  the  more 
important  readings ;  and,  after  collating  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  manuscripts  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  editions,  and  ex- 
amining fully  the  ancient  versions  and  book  of  the  rabbins,  even  in 
manuscript,  he  published  all  the  various  readings  he  had  observed,  in 
four  volumes,  quarto,  in  1784 — 88,  at  Parma,  to  which  he  added  a 
supplement  or  scholia,  in  1798.  As  the  price  of  their  publications 
necessarily  places  them  out  of  the  reach  of  very  many  biblical 
students,  the  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  availing  himself  of  the  results 
of  their  laborious  and  learned  researches,  will  find  a  compendious  ab- 
Htract  of  them  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  Codex  Criticus.   (London,  1821, 8vo.) 

For  the  Septuagint  Version,  the  principal  collation  of  various 
readings  will  be  found  in  the  edition  commenced  by  Dr.  Holmes, 
and  completed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parsons,  at  Oxford,  in  1798 — 1827, 
in  five  volumes,  folio.  [Tischendorf,  in  his  edition  of  1850,  has 
collected  readings  from  other  MSS.] 

IV.  As  all  manuscripts  were  either  dictated  to  copyists  or  trans- 
scribed  by  them,  and  as  these  persons  were  not  supematurally 
guarded  i^ainst  the  possibility  of  error,  different  readings  would 
naturally  be  produced,  1.  By  the  negligence  or  mistakes  of  the 
transcribers ;  to  which  we  may  add,  2.  The  existence  of  errors  or 
imperfections  in  the  manuscripts  copied ;  3.  Critical  emendations  of 
the  text ;  and  4.  Wilful  corruptions  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
party.  Mistakes  thus  produced  in  one  copy  would  of  course  be 
propagated  through  all  succeeding  copies  made  from  it,  each  of  which 
might  likewise  have  peculiar  faults  of  its  own ;  so  that  various  read- 
ings would  thus  be  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
transcripts  that  were  made. 

[^Various  readings  have  arisen  both  from  negligence  and  from 
design — not  always  in  the  latter  case  with  an  intention  of  depraving 
the  text,  but  much  more  frequently  with  the  well-meaning  purpose 
of  improving  it 

*  Ao  account  of  their  labours  is  given  bj  Dr.  Kennicott  in  his  Dissertatio  Qeneralis, 
pp.  Ill— 131.,  and  by  De  Rossi  in  his  YariA  Lect.  Prolcg.  pp.  xxxix-^xun. 
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Mistakes  have  sometimes  been  caused,  when  the  copyist  has  had 
the  MS.  before  him,  by  visual  imperfection.  Many  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  nearly  resemble  each  other :  n  and  D,  3  and  D,  1  and  1,  n  and  rr, 
1  and  \  T  and  ],  O  and  n,  D  and  D ;  and  hence  they  have  been  inter- 
change ;  as  for  example,  njj^?^,  Neh.  xii.  3.,  rfj^^lj',  xii.  14. ;  *T5T, 

1  Chron.  ix.  15. ;  ^"7?!,  Neh.  xL  17.  Similar  changes  are  found  in 
Greek  MSS,  Thus,  the  Codex  Cottonianus  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
furnishes,  among  many  others,  the  following  examples :  B  and  M 
hsTe  been  interchanged  in  Gen.  xliii.  11.,  rspsfuvOop  for  repi/SivOov ; 
r  and  K,  yuyrjyos  for  tciwrjyofy  x.  9. :  consonants  have  been  added, 
yweuxav  for  ywauca,  xL  31. ;  or  doubled,  as  Xiwaup  for  Sevaop, 
X.  10.:  vowels  are  interchanged,  'mjxvv  for  vijxvy,  vi.  16.;  or  used 
for  diphthongs,  as  ovSi9  for  ovSsh,  xxxi.  44.'  Then,  since  letters 
were  employed  as  numerals,  by  the  confounding  of  3  and  t  we  find, 

2  Sam.  xxiv.  13.,  7  years;  while  1  Chron.  xxi.  12.,  followed  by  the 
Septuagint,  has  3  years.  From  the  like  cause  proceeded  a  transpo- 
sition of  letters ;  thus,  ^^PJ?,  Ezr.  ii.*46.,  th^,  Neh.  vii.  48. ;  of  words, 
compare  2  Sam.  vi.  2.  with  1  Chron.  xiii.  6. ;  of  clauses,  compare 
PsaL  xcvi  9 — 11.  with  1  Chron.  xiiL  6. ;  also  the  omission  of  letters, 
words,  or  clauses,  e.g.  njfew,  Neh.  xi.  5.,  nj^^S,  1  Chron.  ix.  16. 
This  was  especially  likely  to  happen  if  two  clauses  had  a  similar 
ending.  An  example  appears  in  2  Kings  vii,  13. ;  where  the  tran- 
scriber's eye  caught  the  first  "^fc?,  and  he  in  consequence  repeated  some 
words  which  encumber  the  sense,  and  do  not  occur  in  several  MSS., 
or  in  the  ancient  versions,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriao. 

When  the  MS.  was  dictated  to  a  copyist,  mistakes  might  arise 
from  imperfect  hearing,  as  3!'3'^,  1  Sam.  xxii,  18.,  where  Keri,  i«*'=i ; 
"^  for  n^,  1  Kings  xxii.  49.     A  curious  example  of  this  occurs  in 

1  Sam.  xviL  34.  In  the  Bomberg  second  edition,  n|  was  substituted 
for  nil?;  and  the  error  ran  through  very  many  editions. 

If  the  copyist  did  not  carefully  keep  his  eye  upon  his  exemplar, 
mistakes  m^ht  occur  through  defect  of  memory ;  and  thus  words  or 
clauses  might  be  trajdsposed,  or  omitted ;  or  synonymes  might  be 
substituted;  or  the  expressions  of  parallel  passages  be  introduced. 
Thus,  ^  and  ^3  are  interchanged.  Lev.  xxv.  36. ;  *^i;i  and  "ip^*!, 

2  Kings  I  10. ;  and  often  njnv  with  ^:h«  or  D^ri% 

Then  there  were  errors  of  judgment  as  to  the  proper  division  of 
words,  e.ff.  mD"Vl^,  Psal.  xlviii.  15.  for  nioVy ;  the  misapprehension 
of  abln^Yiations,  e.g.  '^  *]K,  Psal.  xxv.  37. ;  where  the  Septuagint  has 
Ov^p  fxov,  equivalent  to  ^b«.  In  Psal.  xlii.  6, 7.,  the  irhn  of  v.  7.  should 
be  transferred  to  v.  6.,  and  united  with  1,  to  be  taken  from  ras. 
The  symmetry  of  the  composition  is  thus  readily  restored.  Further, 
the  letters  termed  ctistodes  linearum  ^  were  occasionally  taken  for  a 
part  of  a  word^  as  Wfe^,  for  ifiW*,  Isai.  xxxv.  1.,  the  n  of  the  follow- 
ing word  "^lO  having  been  written  as  such  a  custos.  Marginal 
glosses,  also^  were  sometimes  introduced  into  the  text :  thus,  accord- 

'  Dr.  HoImea*8  Edition  of  the  Septuagint,  voL  i.  pnef.  cap.  iL  §  1. 

'  Words  are  never  divided  in  Hebrew  MSS.  When  the  space  at  the  end  of  a  line  is 
ionfident  to  contain  th<5  next  word,  one  or  more  letters  of  it  are  added,  that  a  blank  may 
ttot  be  left ;  bat  the  whole  word  is  written  in  the  following  line.  The  letters  so  put  in  to 
fin  a  blank  arc  called  custodes  linearum, 
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ing  to  some^  'i^^^  TO  n«,  Isai.  vii,   17.,  and  liturgical   notes,  as 

Alterations  are  said  to  have  been  made  designedly  ;  and  the  Jews 
have  been  specially  accused  of  wilful  corruption.  The  charge,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  substantiated.  Had  they  corrupted  the  Scrip- 
tures before  our  Lord's  time,  he  would  surely  have  noticed  and 
condemned  so  great  a  sin ;  and  after  the  Christian  era  corruption 
was  well-nigh  mipracticable.  Accusations  of  this  nature  by  the 
early  fathers  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  used  the 
Septuagint,  and  regarded  deviation  from  that  a  falsifying  of  the  divine 
word.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
original,  seems  in  one  place  to  imagine  a  Jewish  corruption;  but 
his  deliberate  opinion  was  utterly  opposed  to  a  general  charge  of  die 
kind.*  Occasional  alterations,  no  doubt,  have  been  made  with  the 
ill-judged  design  of  improving  the  text ;  but  there  is  little  cause  for 
suspecting  any  great  departure  from  the  original.  And,  if  some 
Clitics  have  gone  too  far  in  maintaining  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  others  have  more  unwarrantably  and  more  dan- 
gerously run  to  an  extreme  of  opposite  error.] 


§  2.     Sources  whence  the  True  Readings  are  to  he  determined. 

I.  Manuscripts. — H.  The  most  ancient  and  the  best  editions. — ^IIL  Ancient 
versions, — IV.  The  writings  of  Josephus  (for  the  Old  Testament), — 
V.  Parallel  passages, — ^VI.  Quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  the  worhs  of  the  fathers. — VIL  Critical  conjecture. 

The  causes  of  various  readings  being  thus  ascertained,  the  next  step 
is  to  consider  the  Sources  whence  the  true  reading  is  to  be 

DETERMINED. 

The  legitimate  sources  of  emendation  are,  1.  Manuscripts;  2.  The 
most  ancient  and  best  editions ;  3.  Ancient  versions ;  4.  The  writ- 
ings of  Josephus,  together  with  the  Masorah  and  the  Talmud  (for  the 
Old  Testament) ;  5.  Parallel  passages ;  6.  Quotations  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  the  works  of  the  fathers,  or  in  fragments 
of    heretical   writings;    and,   7.    Critical   conjecture.      But    these 

>  See  Cappel,  Crit  Sacr.  (edit  Voeel)  torn.  I  lib.  L  capp.  y.  €t  aeq, :  many  of  the 
examples,  however,  there  addaced,  will  not  bear  examination ;  De  Wette,  Einleitung, 
§§81.  &c. ;  Eeil,  Einleitung,  S  204.  For  an  account  of  the  yariations  of  readings  in  the 
New  Testament  see  Dr.  TregeJles,  voL  iv.  chap.  vi. 

'**....  incertum  habcmus,  utrum  Septuaginta  interpretes  addiderint,  omnia  homo,  et, 
in  omnibust  an  in  veteri  Hebraico  ita  fuerit,  et  postea  a  Judieis  deletum  sit.    In  hanc  me 

autem  suspicionem  ilia  res  stimulat,  quod  verbum apostolus  ....  numquam  pro- 

tulisset  nisi  in  Hebneis  Toluminibus  haberetur."  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Epist.  ad  QaUt. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  iiL  v.  10. 

*'  Quod  si  aliquis  dixerit,  Hebrssos  libros  postea  a  Judieis  esse  falsatos,  audiat  Origenem 
quid  in  octavo  volumine  Explanationum  Isaiae  huic  respondeat  qusestiuncnlse,  quod  num* 
quam  Dominua,  et  apostoli,  qui  cstera  crimina  arguuiit  in  Scribis  et  Pharisieis,  de  hoc 
crimine,  quod  erat  maximum,  reticuissent.  Sin  autem  dixerint  post  adventum  Domini 
Salvatoris,  et  pnedicationem  apostolorum  libros  Hebmos  fuissc  falsatos,  cachinnom  tenere 
non  potcro,  ut  Salvator,  et  evangelists,  et  apostoli  ita  tcstimonia  protulerint,  at  Jncbei 
postea  falsaturi  erant."    Id.  Comm,  in  Isal  Proph.  lib.  iil  cap.  vl  vv.  9.  et  stqq. 
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tanons  sources  are  all  to  be  used  with  great  judgment  and  caution, 
as  being  fallible  criteria;  nor  is  the  common  reading  ever  to  be 
rejected  but  upon  the  most  rational  grounds* 

I.  Manuscbipts.  —  Having  already  given  some  observations  on 
the  age  of  manuscripts^  together  with  an  account  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  ^  it  will  only  be  necessary  that  we  should  in  this  place  oiFer 
a  few  hints  concerning  their  reLitive  value,  and  the  application  of 
them  to  the  determination  of  various  readings. 

1.  In  general^  then,  we  mag  affirm  that  the  present  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Jewish^  Sama^ 
ntan^  andChristian  churches,  agreeing  in  every  thing  essential,  are  of  the  same 
(mthenticitg  and  authority  with  the  original  autographs  ;  notwithstanding  the 
errors  that  have  crept  into  them,  from  whatever  cause. 

2.  The  number  of  manuscripts,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  be  considered,  as 
their  quality,  antiquity,  and  agreement  with  the  most  ancient  interpreters;  for 
the  true  reading  may  be  preserved  in  a  single  manuscript 

3.  Those  manuscripts  are  to  be  accounted  the  best,  which  are  most  consonant 
wth  those  used  by  the  ancient  interpreters;  and,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  particular,  De  Rossi  states  that  those  manuscripts  are  in  every 
eau  preferable  which  have  not  been  tampered  with  by  the  Masoretes^  and  which 
have  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  interjected,  in  alternate  verses. 

[The  textus  receptus  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  fruit  of  Masoretic  labour  ;  and  exist- 
ing KSS.  are  later  than  the  Masoretic  revision.  There  are,  indeed,  some  few,  whose 
writers  seem  to  have  given  readings  copied  from  codices,  tht^n  extant,  earlier  than  Maso- 
retic ones.  These  readings,  without  depreciating  the  labours  and  learning  of  the  Maso- 
retei,  are  of  great  value.] 

4.  Although,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  anciently  and  accurately 
ftritten  manuscripts  are  to  he  preferred,  yet  a  recent  and  incorrect  copy  may 
often  have  the  better  reading,  because  it  may  have  been  transcribed  from  an 
excdlent  and  ancient  copy. 

5.  An  accurate  manuscript  is  preferable  to  one  that  is  negligently  written. 

Various  readings,  therefore,  particularly  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  are  found  in 
manutcripcs  transcribed  by  a  learned  person,  or  for  a  learned  person,  from  some  celebrated  or 
corrected  copy,  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  written  for  private  use  ;  and  the  readings  found 
in  ancient  and  unpointed  manuscripts,  written  for  the  use  of  the  synngogue,  are  better  than 
those  found  in  Masoretic  exemplars. 

6.  The  first  erased  reading  of  a  manuscript  is  not  always  an  error  of  the 
copyist ;  nor  is  the  second  substituted  one  always  the  better  reading.  Both  are 
to  he  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  in  the  Pentateuch  by 
the  Samaritan  text  also. 

7.  Other  things  being  equal,  MichaeUs  states  that  a  Lectionarium  is  not  of 
equal  value  with  a  manuscript  of  the  same  antiquity  that  contains  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  complete,  because  in  the  former  the  text  wasfrequently 
altered,  according  to  the  readings  which  were  most  approved  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written;  though  Lectionaria  sometimes  have  readings  of  great  impor^ 
tance,* 

8.  In  reckoning  up  the  number  of  manuscripts  for  or  against  any  particular 
reading,  it  will  be  necessary. 

First,  To  distinguish  properly  between  one  manuscript  and  another,  that  the 
tame  MS.  be  not  counted  twice  over,  and  consequently  one  pass  for  two* 


'  Sec  an  account  of  the  principal  Hebrew  MSS.  in  pp.  46 — 49.  of  this  volume. 
'Introduction*  toL  iu  chap.  viii.  §  2.  p.  161.     See  l3r.  Tregelles,  vol  ir.  chap.  xx. 
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This  (it  if  now  ascertained^  was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Beza,  which  has  been  prored  to 
bo  the  same  with  the  second  of  Stephen's  MSS.  marked  iS,  so  that  these  were  not  two  distinct 
manuscripts.  Whereyer,  therefore,  a  number  of  manoscripts  bear  evident  marks  of  having 
been  transcribed  in  succession,  that  is,  each  of  them  being  first  a  copy  taken  from  another, 
and  then  an  original  having  a  copy  taken  from  it,  or  where  all  are  taken  from  one  common 
original,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  furnishing  so  many  different  instances  of  various 
reading,  but  should  be  estimated  only  as  one,  whose  authority  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the 
first  manuscript  Inattention  to  this  circumstance  has  contributed  to  increase  the  number 
of  various  readings  beyond  what  they  really  are.  But,  though  two  manuscripts,  one  of  which 
is  copied  from  the  other,  can  be  admitted  only  as  a  single  evidence,  yet,  if  a  word  is  faded 
in  the  more  ancient  one,  it  may  be  supplied  from  that  which  is  more  modem.  Manuscripts, 
which,  though  not  immediately  copied  one  from  the  other,  exhibit  a  great  uniformity  in  their 
readings,  seem  to  be  the  produce  of  the  same  country,  and  to  have,  as  it  were,  the  usual 
readings  of  that  country.  A  set  of  manuscripts  of  this  kind  is  to  be  considered  as  the  same 
edition,  in  which  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  authenticity  of  a  reading  whether  five  hun- 
dred or  five  thousand  copies  be  taken.  Numbers  alone,  therefore,  decide  nothing  in  the 
present  instance. 

Secondly,  We  must  carefully  observe  what  part  of  the  Scriptures  the 
several  manuscripts  actually  contain^  and  in  what  respects  they  are  defective. 

There  are  few  MSS.  extant,  which  contain  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  entire, 
and  have  been  transmitted  to  us  without  loss  and  damage.  Now  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  observe  the  state  and  condition  of  MSS.,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  folse  con- 
elusions  and  inferences  from  the  non-production  of  a  manuscript  for  a  various  reading  by 
any  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  who  professedly  gives  an  account  of  the  various  readings 
of  MSS.,  as  if  it  therefore  did  not  vary,  when  in  reality  the  text  itself  was  wanting  therein  ; 
and  also  in  order  that  we  may  not  cite  a  MS.  in  favour  of  any  reading,  where  in  truth 
such  MS.  has  no  reading  at  aU.  From  inattention  to  this  obvious  rule,  Amelotte  *  cited  the 
first  Codex  of  Stephen,  the  Complutensian,  cardinal  Ximenes's,  Cisneros^s,  and  that  of 
Alcala,  as  so  many  different  manuscripts,  when,  in  fact,  there  was  but  one  and  the  same 
printed  edition. 

Thirdly,  We  must  also  observe  whether  the  MSS.  have  been  entirely  and 
exactly  collated. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  only  the  more  noted  and  important  texts  have  been  consulted.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Claromontanns,  as  collated  by  Beza,  and  also  with  the  MSS. 
of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth,  which  have  been  collated 
only  for  the  controverted  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  Sometimes  also  it  happens  that  MSS. 
have  come  late  into  the  hands  of  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  afbsr  the  printing  was  began ; 
and  consequently  only  part  of  the  various  lections  have  been  exhibited.  This  was  the  case 
both  with  Dr.  Mill  and  with  Griesbach  in  their  critical  editions.  Again,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  n)anuscript  has  been  collated  in  the  beginning;  but,  from  some  accident  or 
other,  the  collation  of  it  has  not  been  completed.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Cyprius, 
of  which  we  had  no  entire  collation  until  Dr.  Scholz  printed  one  at  the  end  of  bis  disser- 
tation on  that  manuscript',  and  also  with  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  which  was  collated  in 
the  Gospels  and  most  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans.  Nor  had  we  any  complete  collation  of  it,  until  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  printed  one 
at  the  end  of  his  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Bescriptus  of  Matthew*s  Gospel,  now  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.'  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
inquire  into  these  particulars,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  ourselves,  or  deceive  others, by 
alleging  an  authority  that  has  never  been  examined. 

[Reference  may  be  made  to  some  useful  rules  in  regard  to  MSS.  given  by  Dr.  Davidson.^] 

>  Amelotte,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  learned  and  pious  Port-Royalists,  published  a  French 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  in  the  years  1666 — 1668.  In  his 
notes  he  boasted  of  having  consulted  all  the  manuscripts  in  Europe,  which  he  afbarvoardi  com- 
fessed  he  had  not  aeen  !    Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  il  pp.  95—97. 

'  Scholx,  CursB  Criticse  in  Historiam  Textus  Evangeliorum,  pp.  80 — 90.  The  collation 
of  the  Codex  Cyprius,  in  this  publication,  is  very  incorrectly  given;  as  Dr.  Scholz,  being 
absent  from  the  press  on  his  biblico-critical  travels,  could  not  correct  the  proof-sheets.  He 
has,  however,  given  the  various  readings  of  this  manuscript  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and 
accuracy  practicable,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

'  Barreu,  Evangelium  secundum  Matthseum  ex  Codice  Bescripto  in  Bibliotheca  Collegii 
SS.  Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin.  Appendix,  pp.  5—35.  [See  accounts  of  the  MSS.  mentioned 
in  this  note  and  above,  and  of  the  collation  of  them,  in  vol.  iv.  chap.  xv.  pp.  190,  &c,  chap. 
XV it.  pp.  201,  &c,  chap.  xix.  pp.  213,  &c.] 

*  BibL  Crit.  vol.  i.  chap.  xxv.  pp.  370 — 372. 
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II.  The  best  and  most  ancient  printed  editions,  are  so  far  only 
to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  as  they  are  immediately  taken  from 
manuscripts.  The  various  readings,  however,  which  they  contain, 
are  not  to  be  neglected,  particularly  those  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 

5rinted  in  Rabbi  Ben  Chayim's  Masoretical  edition.  In  the  New 
'estament,  as  the  readings  founcT  in  all  the  early  printed  editions 
rest  on  the  authority  of  a  few  manuscripts  which  are  not  always  the 
most  ancient,  the  concurrence  of  all  these  editions  cannot  confer  great 
authority  on  the  readings  adopted  by  them,  in  opposition  to  others 
which  <^FP^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  supported. 

ni.  The  ANCIENT  Vebsions  (of  which  an  account  has  already 
been  given),  though  not  free  firom  error,  nevertheless  afford  important 
assistance  towards  determining  the  true  readings  of  passages,  as  they 
show  what  readings  their  authors  considered  to  be  genuine ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  we  consult  only  correct  texts  of  such  versions. 

1.  Ancient  versions  are  a  legitimate  source  of  emendation,  unless  upon 
eoUation  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  translators  of  them  were  clearly 
mistaken, 

2.  Ancient  manuscripts^  supported  by  some  of  the  ancient  versions  and  by 
the  sensCf  render  a  reading  certainly  right,  though  it  be  not  found  in  the  more 
modem. 

In  IsaL  Iriii.  10.  we  read.  If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry.  This,  Bishop  Lowth 
remarks,  is  ft  correct  rendering  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  but  it  is  an  obscure  phrase,  and 
without  example  in  any  other  place.  Instead,  however,  of  ^^&^  thy  soult  eight  manuscripts 
(three  of  which  are  ancient)  read  ^DH^  thy  bread;  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  the  Syriac  yer- 
sion.  The  proper  reading  thereof  is,  draw  out  (or  bring  forth)  thy  bread.  The  Septoagint 
Tcrsion  expresses  both  words  rhw  iprop  ix  rifs  ^vxrjt  ^ov,  thy  bread  from  thy  souV 

3.  7%e  concurrence  of  the  ancient  versions  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  reading 
as  certainly  right,  when  the  sense  or  parallel  place  shows  both  the  propriety 
of  that  reading,  and  the  corruption  of  what  is  found  in  the  copies  of  tJie 
original. 

Thus  in  Prov.  xviii  22.  (22.  of  English  version)  we  read,  "Whoso  findeth  a  wifefindeth 
a  good  thing."  This  is  not  true  in  every  instance ;  it  contradicts  other  maxims  of  the  inspired 
writer;  as  Dr.  Kennicott  asserts.  He  therefore  conjectured  that  Solomon  originally  ex- 
pressed himself  thus  :  He  that  findeth  a  good  wifefindeth  a  good  thing,  and  obtaineth  favour 
from  the  Lord.  This  reading  derives  a  strong  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  epithet 
for  good  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  Greek,  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ynlgate  versions.  It 
is  likewise  found  in  two  ancient  manuscript  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  book  of  Proverbs; 
one  of  which  is  at  Cambridge,  and  the  other  in  the  king  of  Prussia's  library  at  Berlin. 
All  these  testimonies,  together  with  the  sense  of  the  text  itself,  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
originally  read.  He  that  findeth  a  gdbd  wifefindeth  a  good  thing.* 

4.  Such  ancient  versions  as  were  immediately  made  from  the  original  are 
proper  sources  of  emendation,  when  our presentHebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts 
disagree;  and  their  respective  value  is  in  proportion  to  their  priority  of  date, 

*  Gerard,  Institutes,  p.  271.  Lowth,  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  343.  Another  eminent  com- 
Bentator,  however,  defends  the  common  reading  and  rendering.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  emendation  above  proposed  is  a  gloss,  and  should  not  be  adopted.  ^*  To  draw  out  the 
sMi/  in  relieving  the  poor  is  to  do  it  not  of  constraint  or  necessity,  but  cheerfnlly,  and  is 
both  nervoua  aiMi  elegaoc  His  aoul  pitke ;  and  his  hand  gives."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Isai. 
Iviii.  10.)  [Chrke  is  right :  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  altering  the  text :  the  sense, 
as  it  stands,  is  better  than  that  proposed.] 

*  Kennicott,  Second  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  189 — 192.  Dr.  Gerard  has 
given  four  additional  instances  of  the  above  rule.  Institutes,  pp.  272,  273.  [Here,  too, 
the  text  should  not  be  altered,  '^e  versions  add  a  word  to  bring  out  the  meaning  more 
dearly.] 
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their  being  made  from  accurate  exemplarSy  their  being  literal  translatiotis^  and 
their  being  confirmed  by  one  another^  andy  as  far  as  respects  the  Pentateuch,  by 
the  Samaritan  text^;  for  the  sole  dissent  of  versions^  unsupported  by  other 
authorities,  constitutes  only  a  dubious  lection. 

Before,  however,  we  admit  any  various  reading  into  the  text  on  the  anthority  of  an  ancient 
version,  we  must  be  certain  that  the  text  of  0ach  version  has  not  been  corrupted.  And  no 
varioos  reading  can  be  derived  from  the  modem  Latin  versiont  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental 
versions,  which  are  given  in  the  Polyglutts;  becaose  the  Latin  translators  have  in  some 
instances  mistaken  the  sense  of  such  Oriental  versions. 

5.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament^  called  the  Septuagint,  being 
the  most  ancient  and  illustrious^  is  preferable  to  the  Old  Syriac  version  of  the 
same  portion  of  Scripture;  but  the  Old  Syriac  version  of  the  Neto  Testament, 
being  executedatthe  closeofthe  apostolicage,  andconsequently  the  most  ancient 
ofaU  the  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  is  preferable  to  every  other  version 
of  it. 

The  readings  pointed  out  by  the  Greek  version  are  sometimes  the  genuine  lections,  even 
M-hen  they  are  not  found  in  any  Hebrew  manuscripts  now  extant.  For  instance,  in  Gen.  iv. 
8.  we  read,  And  Cain  said  to  Abel  his  broUier :  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the  field, 
^c.  Here  there  is  a  manifest  deficiency  in  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  and  printed  editions.  The 
translators  of  the  authorized  English  version,  not  being  able  to  find  that  anything  was  said 
on  this  occasion,  ventured  to  intimate  that  there  was  a  conversation,  indefinitely,  and  there- 
fore rendered  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother.  The  de- 
ficiency, which  exists  in  all  the  MSS.  and  editions,  is  supplied  in  the  Scptuagint  version, 
which  is  supported  by  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  Latin  versions,  the  two 
Chaldee  Targums,  the  Greek  translation  of  Aqulla,  and  by  the  passage  as  cited  by  Philo.; 
all  of  which  supply  the  deficient  words.  Let  us  go  out  into  the  field.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  they  form  part  of  the  original  text,  and  that  the  verse  ought  to  be  translated 
thus :  And  Cain  said  unto  Abel  his  brother.  Let  us  go  out  into  the  field.  And  it  came  to 
ptus,  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him, 

6.  7%e  oldest  Latin  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  being  of  very  high 
antiquity,  notwithstanding  they  contain  some  false  readings,  are  nevertheless 
of  great  value,  because  they  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  readings  in  very  ancient 
Greeh  manuscripts,  that  existed  prior  to  the  date  of  any  that  are  now  extant 
The  Vulgate,  for  instance,  in  its  present  state,  being  (as  we  have  already  seen  J 
a  mixture  of  the  Old  Italic  version,  and  that  of  Jerome,  points  out  the  state  of 
the  original  text,  partly  in  the  first  andpartly  in  the  fourth  century,  andit  gives 
great  authority  to  those  readings  which  it  clearly  indicates:  it  also  contains 
several  which  are  preferable  to  the  present  readings,  and  are  supported  by  some 
of  the  best  and  oldest  manuscripts. 

Thus  the  literal  rendering  of  Jer.  E  19.  is,  J7e  is  the  farmer  of  all  things  and  the  rod  of 
his  inheritance ;  which  is  unintelligible.  The  venerable  translators  of  our  authorized  version 
have  supplied,  Israel  i&th.t  rod,  &C.,  most  probably  from  the  parallel  sentence  in  Jer.  x.  16. 
and  that  this  is  the  true  reading  is  evident  from  the  Vulgute  version,  which  reads,  et  Israel 
sceptntm  haereditoHs  ejus,  and  also  fVom  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  which  is  further  supported 
by  twenty-three  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Eennicott.^ 

7.  The  Syriac  version,  being  very  literal,  ascertains  clearly  the  readings 
which  it  followed,  to  which,  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  it  gives  great  autlioHty; 
and  it  has  preserved  some  that  appear  to  be  genuine. 

Thus  in  2  Sam.  xt.  7.  we  read,  //  came  to  pass  after  forty  years;  which  is  manifestly  erro- 
neous, though  supported  by  the  commonly*printed  Vulgate,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Chaldee. 
David  reigned  only  forty  years;  and,  if  we  follow  the  text,  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  would 
follow  long  after  die  death  of  David.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  some  com- 
mentators nave  proposed  to  date  firom  the  time  when  David  was  first  anointed  by  the 

»  See  before,  pp.  31,  32. 

'  Gerard,  Institutes,  pp.  87,  88.  ;  Kennicott,  Second  Disser:ation,  pp.  439,  440.,  and 
bis  Dissertatio  Oeneralis,  §  47.,  in  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
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prophet  SamucL  But  the  Syriac  version  (which  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  version,  bj 
JoKphos,  bjr  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Vulgute,  by  several  manuscriptu  of  the  same  \  er8ion, 
Aod  by  Tht'odoret,)  reads  ybtcr.  Most  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  D^j^  K  ,  forty^  is 
tn  error  for  y3"]K,  four,  Accordmgly  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  adopted  the  reading  of  the 
Sjrriac  version,  and  translates,  cU  Ae  end  of  four  years^  in  his  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

8^  Every  devioHon  in  the  ancient  versions,  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  various  reading  in  the 
original  manuscript  whence  it  was  taken;  for  the  translator  may  have 
mistaken  the  original  word,  or  he  may  have  given  it  a  signification  diffe^ 
rent  from  what  it  bears  at  present;  and  this  is  the  case  particularly  with 
the  Septuagini, 

9.  One  or  a  few  ancient  versions  may  render  a  reading  probable,  when 
U  is  strongly  supported  by  the  sense,  connection,  or  parallel  places,  in  opposi' 
tioH  to  one  that  does  not  agree  with  these,  though  found  in  other  versions 
and  in  manuscripts, 

Thns,  in  Gen.  xiv.  90.  we  read.  And  he  gave  tithes  of  aU.  '  This  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  Melchixedek  or  Abrain  gave  tithes.  It  rather  seems  to  be  the  former;  bat  it  was 
the  latter.  In  Ileb.  viL  4.  as  well  as  the  Samaritan  text,  and  the  Septnagint  version,  we 
hare,  Abram  gave  to  him  a  tithe  of  all^  l^tmtv  aur^  "Afipcufi  8«jc(iTi}y  iirh  wdrrwf,  which  is 
probably  the  genuine  reading. 

Again,  in  Isai  xL  5.  we  read,  AHfleehshattsee  together ^  which  Is  an  imperfect  sentence. 
Tlie  translators  of  onr  authorized  version  have  supplied  tV,  referring  to  the  glory  of  God 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse.  This  omission  is  ancient,  being  prior  to  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions  ;  but  all  the  copies  of  the  Septnagint  version  and 
the  parallel  passage  in  IsaL  liL  10.  read,  ehall  see  the  salvation  of  our  Ood,  which  lection  in 
acknowledged  by  Luke  (ill  6.).  Bishop  Lowth  therefore  considers  it  as  genuine,  and  has 
admitted  it  into  the  text  of  his  translation  of  Isaiah.  [There  is  not,  however,  sufficient 
reason  Ux  altering  the  received  text] 

10.  The  concurrence  of  all  or  most  of  the  ancient  versions,  in  a  reading 
mU  found  in  manuscripts  now  extant,  renders  such  reading  probable,  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  the  sense,  though  not  absolutely  necessary  to  it.^ 

Thos,  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7.  we  read,  What  shall  we  bring  the  man^  C^tO  ?  In  one  of  the 
manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott  (No.  182.  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  centuryX 
we  read  O^rPKil  (^fip,  to  the  man  of  God?  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, and  by  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  is  probably  the 
genuine  reading. 

IL  Cf  the  Chaldee  paraphrases\  when  manuscripts  vary,  those  are  to 
be  preferred  which  are  the  most  ancient,  and  which  have  not  been  corrected 
according  to  the  present  Masoretic  text, 

IV.  As  JoSEPnus  derived  his  representations  of  sacred  history 
principally  from  the  text  Scripture,  the  collation  of  his  writings  will 
be  found  a  valuable  aid  in  tiie  determination  of  various  readings  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

1.  Thus,  in  2  Sam.  viiL  17.,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  we  read  that  Zadok  the  son  of 
MbJf  and  AhimeUch  the  son  ofAhiathar  were  the  priests ;  which  statement  is  directly  con- 
trary to  I  SauL  xxiL  20.  and  xxiii.  6- ,  where  Abiathar  is  expressly  termed  the  son  of 
AhmeUdi  But  Josepbus*,  when  he  says  that  David  appointed  2^ok  to  be  priest,  to- 
gether with  Abiathar,  appears  to  have  read  the  Hebrew  words,  much  more  correctly,  thus 
transposed:  And  Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub  and  Abiathar  the  son  of  AhimeUch  were  the 
priests.    Dr.  Boothroyd  has  properly  adopted  this  rendering.^ 

2.  In  1  Sam.  vi.  19.,  we  re&d  that  the  Lord  smote  fifty  thousand  and  seventy  of  the  inha- 
bitanu  of  Beth-shenoesh  for  looking  into  the  ark  ;  which  number,  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac 

crsions,  is  five  thousand  and  seventy.     Three  of  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott 

'  Gerard,  Institutes,  pp  280, 281.,  where  several  additional  examples  are  given,  for  which 
We  have  not  room. 
'  See  an  account  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  pp.  53 — 59.  of  this  volnme. 

•  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  cap.  v.  §  4.  tom  i.  p.  376. 

*  Dr.  Buothroyd*s  New  Version  of  the  Bible,  on  2  SanL  viil  17. 
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(of  the  twelfth  century),  and  Josephus',  read  seventy  men  only,  and  omit  fifty  thousand. 
Seventy  is  evidently  the  trae  number  ;  for,  aa  Beth-shemesh  was  but  a  *<  small  village,**  it  is 
improbable  that  it  could  contain  so  many  as  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.' 

77ie  Masorahy  Talmud^y  and  Talmtidicalwfiters  are  also  sources  o/emen- 
doHon^  but  of  no  great  authority  in  readings  of  ant/  moment. 

With  regard  to  tlie  Masorah,  the  Jews  prefer  the  Keris,  while  others 
have  always  retained  the  Khethibs :  these  extremes  should  be  avoided ;  and 
that  reading  only  is  to  be  admitted  from  it  which  is  supported  by  ancient 
versions,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  context,  the  analogy  of  language, 
and  parallel  passages. 

In  Isai.  ix.  2.  (Heb. ;  8  of  English  version),  we  read.  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation^  and 
not  the  joy.  The  Khethib  has  tO*  not^  with  which  the  Vulgate  version  and  that  of  Symmachus 
agree  ;  but  the  Keri  reads  \y,  to  himy  or  it^  that  is,  die  nation ;  and  with  this  agree  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  the  Scptuagint,  the  Vulgate  version,  the  readings  in  the  text  of  fif- 
teen manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kcnnicott,  and  six  of  those  collated  by  De  Rossi.  The 
latter  reading  is  not  only  best  supported,  but  it  is  also  excellently  in  unison  with  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  Bishop  Lowth  has  therefore  adopted  it,  and  translates  thus.  Thou  hast 
multiplied  the  nation^  thou  liast  irtcrecued  their  joy.  [The  late  Prof.  Lee  read  the.  chuxae 
interrogatively  :  Hast  thou  not  increased  the  joy  f  So  also  in  FsaL  c  3.,  0^^^(  VOX,  the 
Keri  has  yp  for  (O.     Thus  the  sense  will  be,  And  hie  we  are,  which  is  preferable.] 

Readings  derived  from  the  Talmud  and  Talmudical  writers  are  to  be 
admitted  only  when  they  expressly  cite  the  Hebrew  text^  and  when  their 
readings  are  confirmed  by  manuscripts.  In  judging  of  the  various  lections 
obtained  from  the  Jewish  writers,  those  which  are  collected  from  the  Talmud 
(though  few  in  number^)  are  of  great  value,  and  equal  to  those  furnished  by 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase.  But 
such  as  are  derived  from  the  commentai*ies  and  lexicons  of  the  rabbins,  who 
lived  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  (according  to  Bauer) 
to  be  accounted  equal  with  the  readings  of  manuscripts.^ 

[For  valuable  remarks  on  the  use  of  ancient  versions  in  criticism, 
Dr.  Davidson  ®  and  Dr.  Tregelles^  may  be  consulted.] 

V,  Parallel  Passages  afford  a  very  material  help  in  determin- 
ing various  readings,  where  all  other  assistance  fails.  Cappel  *  and 
Dr.  Kennicott*  have  shown  at  great  length  what  use  may  be  made 
of  parallel  passages,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  genuine  reading  where 
it  may  fee  dubious,  or  to  restore  it  where  it  may  be  lost.  Bauer  has 
given  an  abstract  of  Cappel's  collection  of  parallel  passages  in 
pp.  235 — 238.  of  his  Critica  Sacra, 

1.  Where  parallel  passages,  together  with  the  sense,  support  the  reading 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  they  show  that  such  reading  is  perfectly  right. 

Thus  in  Isai.  Ixi.  4.  we  read,  TTicy  sftaU  build  the  old  wastes ;  but  the  sentence  is  incomplete, 
as  we  know  not  who  are  the  builders.     After  they  shall  buiii,  four  MSS.  (two  of  which  are 

'  Ant  Jud.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  §  4.  torn.  i.  p.  313. 

'  Kennicott,  Diss.  L  p.  532.  Diss.  ii.  p.  208. :  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Boothroyd  on 
1  Sam.  vL  19.  [Comp.  Davidson,  Bibl.  Crit.  voL  i.  chap,  xxviii.  pp.  401 — 4.;  Porter, 
Principles  of  Textual  Crit,  Lond.  1848,  book  ii.  chap.  vii.  sect.  ix.  pp.  199  —  203.] 

•  See  an  account  of  the  Masorah  in  pp.  23 — 26.  supra,  and  of  the  Tfdmud  in  a  later 
part  of  this  Yolume. 

^  See  the  account  of  GiU*s  and  Frommann*s  Collations  in  Davidson,  BibL  Crit  toL  i. 
chap  xxiL 

»  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp  444,  445. 

•  Bibl.  Crit  vol.  i.  chap.  xix. 
'  VoL  iv.  chap,  xxl 

•  See  his  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  i.  capp.  ii. — xiv.  voL  i  pp.  14 — 135.,  8vo.  edition,  with  Vogel'a 
notes. 

•  In  his  first  Diwcrtation  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  13,  70,  198,  444,  467,  461,  481,  484, 
502,  510. 
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andent)  add  ^OD,  Aey  that  spring  from  thee;  and  this  reading  is  confirmed  bj  Iviii.  1 2. ;  where 
the  sentence  is  the  very  sanne,  this  word  being  added.  Bishop  Lowth  therefore  receives  it 
into  the  text,  and  translates  the  sentence  thus :  — 

*•  And  they  that  spring  from  thee  shall  build  up  the  ruins  of  old  times." 
[It  most,  however,  be  said  that  the  proposed  reading  is  possible,  rather  than  probable.] 

2.  In  a  tert  evidently  corrupted^  a  parallel  place  may  suggest  a  reading 
perfectly  genuine,^ 

Thus  m  the  common  printed  editions  of  Judg.  vii.  18.  we  read,  Say,  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon.  This  is  defective.  The  venerable  English  translators  have,  with  great  propriety, 
supplied  the  tword,  2in,  from  the  successful  exploit  of  Gideon,  related  in  v.  20.  The 
word  which  those  learned  men  thus  supplied  from  a  parallel  place  proves  to  be  right ;  for 
it  is  found  in  ten  manuscripts,  besides  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.  In  like  manner  they  have  supplied  the  word  fourth  in  2  Kings  xxv.  3  from  Jer. 
lil  6.  to  complete  the  sense  ;  and  this  addition  is  also  confirmed  by  the  difierent  versions. 

3.  To  determine  with  accuracy  the  authority  of  parallel  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament^  they  should  be  divided  into  four  classes;  viz. 

(1.)  Passages  containing  the  historical  narration  of  an  event  which  occurred  but  once^  or 
the  record  of  a  prayer  or  speech  hut  once  uttered.  Ex,  gr.  Josh.  xix.  50.,  xxiv.  30.  comp. 
with  Jadg.  il.  9. ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  wiih  PsaL  xviii. ;  the  books  of  Kings  with  those  of  Chroni- 
cles; 2  Kings  xxv.  with  Jer.  lii.  9. ;  2  Kings  xviii.  to  xx.  with  Isai  xxxvi.  to  xxxix. 

(2.)  Passages  containing  a  command,  and  either  a  repetition  of  it,  or  a  record  of  its  being 
obeyed  :  £x^  xx.  2 — 17.  with  Deut.  v.  6 — 21.;  Exod.  xxv.  to  xxx.  with  xxxvL  to 
xxxix. ;  Lev.  xi.  13 — 19.  with  Deut.  xiv.  12 — 18.;  Ezek.  xii.  6.  with  7. 

(3.)  Proverbial  sayings,  or  expressions  frequently  repeated:  Numb.  xxi.  28,  29.  and 
xxiv.  17.  with  Jer.  xlviii  45,  46.;  Ezek.  v.  7.  with  xi.  12.;  Jer.  v.  9.  and  29.  with  ix. 
9  ;  PsaL  xUL  5,  U.  with  xliii.  5. ;  Jer.  x.  25.  with  PsaL  Ixxix.  6,  7.;  Jer.  x.  16.  with 
11.  19.;  Isai.  xxiv.  17,  18.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  43,  44. 

(4.)  Records  of  the  same  genealogies:  1  Chron.  with  several  chapters  of  Genesis,  and 
Ezra  with  Nehemiah. 

In  any  snch  passages  as  these,  where  there  is  a  difference  in  numbers  or 
names;  where  there  is  more  than  a  verbal  difference  in  records  of  the 
same  transaction  ;  or  where  there  is  even  a  verbal  difference  in  copies  of 
the  same  prayer  or  speech,  in  the  printed  text,  bnt  not  in  manuscripts  and 
versions,  there  it  is  erroneous  and  ought  to  be  corrected.* 

VI.  Quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  or  heretics  are  an  emendatory  source  which  is 
by'no  means  to  be  neglected,  [As,  however,  these  are  almost  ex- 
clusively available  for  the  New  Testament,  it  is  suflScient  here  to 
refer  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Tregelles,  vol.  iv.  chap,  xxxiv.] 

VII.  Critical  Conjecture  is  not  alone  a  legitimate  source  of 
emendation^  nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  applied,  unless  the  text  is  manifestly 
corrupted,  and  in  the  most  urgent  necessity;  for  the  conjectural 
criticism  of  an  interested  party,  in  his  own  cause,  and  in  defiance  of 
positive  evidence,  is  little  better  than  subornation  of  testimony  in  a 
court  of  law, 

1.  Conjectural  readings,  strongly  supported  by  the  sense,  connection,  the 
nature  of  the  language,  or  similar  texts,  may  sometimes  be  probable,  espe- 
cially when  it  can  be  shown  that  occasion  might  easily  have  been  given  for  the 
present  reading;  and  readings  first  suggested  by  conjecture  have  sometimes 
been  of terwards  found  to  be  actually  in  manuscripts,  or  in  some  version, 

^  Gerard,  Institutes,  p.  273.;  where  the  reader  will  find  several  additional  illustrations 
of  thb  canon. 

*  Hamilton,  Codex  Criticus  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  p.  18.  [There  is  an  usefnl  list  of 
ptrallelsin  Davidson,  BibL  (^rit,  vol.  i.  chap,  xx.;  and  his  remarks  on  some  of  the  rules 
given  by  varions  critics  may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  pp.  294—307.] 
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Thiu,  in  Gen.  i.  8.  the  claose,  And  God  saw  tfuit  it  w<u  good,  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  account  of  the  second  day*8  work  of  creation,  but  it  is  fonnd  in  the  tenth  Terse  in  the 
middle  of  the  narrative  of  the  third  day's  work.  Hence,  many  learned  men  have  con- 
jectured, either,  1.  That  the  sentence,  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  second  day, 
has  been  transposed  from  verse  10.  to  verse  8. ;  or,  2.  That  the  clause,  And  God  mow 
that  it  was  good,  has  been  transposed  from  verse  8.  to  verse  10.  The  latter  conjecture  is 
confirmed  by  the  Septuagint  version  [but  neither  can  be  considered  probable] 

2.  A  conjectural  reading,  unsupported  by  any  manuscripts,  and  !«• 
authorized  by  similarity  of  letters^  by  the  connection  and  context  of  the 
passage  itself  and  by  the  analogy  offaith,  is  manifestly  to  be  rejected 

No  one  should  attempt  this  kind  of  emendation  who  is  not  most 
deeply  skilled  in  the  sacred  languages ;  nor  should  criticjil  conjectures 
ever  be  admitted  into  the  text,  for  we  never  can  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  merely  conjectural  readings.  Were  these  indeed  to  be 
admitted  into  the  text,  the  utmost  confusion  and  uncertainty  would 
necessarily  be  created.  The  diligence  and  modesty  of  the  Masoretes 
are  in  this  respect  worthy  of  our  imitation :  they  invariably  inserted 
their  conjectures  in  the  margin  of  their  manuscripts,  but  most  reli- 
giously abstained  from  altering  the  text  according  to  their  hypotheses ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  example  has  not  been  followed  by 
some  modem  translators  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (and  espe- 
cially of  the  latter) ;  who,  in  order  to  support  doctrines  which  have 
no  foundation  whatever  in  the  sacred  writings,  have  not  hesitated  to 
obtrude  their  conjectures  into  the  text.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Greek  and  English  New  Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Mace  in 
1729,  whose  bold  and  unhallowed  emendations  were  exposed  by  Dr. 
Twells,  and  also  with  the  editors  of  the  (modem  Socinian)  improved 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  conjectures  and  erroneous 
criticisms  and  interpretations  have  been  most  ably  exposed  by  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Nares  and  Laurence,  the  Quarterly  and  Eclectic  Reviewers, 
and  other  eminent  critics.^ 


§  3.    General  Rules  for  judging  of  Various  Readings  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

Having  thus  stated  the  causes  of  various  readings,  and  offered  a 
few  cautions  with  regard  to  the  sources  whence  the  true  lection  is  to 
be  determined,  it  only  remains  that  we  submit  to  the  reader's  attention 
a  few  general  mles,  by  which  an  accurate  judgment  may  be  formed 
concerning  various  readings. 

1.  We  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  correct  that  which  does 
not  require  emendation.  The  earlier  manuscript,  caeteris  paribus,  is  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  the  later;  because  every  subsequent  copy  is  liable  to 
new  errors. 

This  rule  will  prevent  us  from  being  misled  by  an  immoderate  desire  of  correcting 
what  we  maj  not  understand,  or  what  may  at  a  first  glance  appear  to  be  unsuitable  to 

[>  In  Cappel,  Crit.  Sacr.  lib.  vi.  capp.  viii.  ix.  tom.  ii.  pp.  1000,  &c.,  the  necessity  of 
m)metime8  resorting  to  critical  conjecture  is  argued,  and  certain  rules  are  laid  down ; 
Vogcl,  however,  in  his  notes,  properly  objects  to  several  of  the  examples  given.  Coraj>aA* 
Davidson,  Bibl.  Crit.  vol.  i.  chap.  xxvi.  pp.  374,  &c] 
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Ihe  geDTiu  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  langnage,  or  to  the  desi^rn  of  an  author  Whcrerer, 
therefore,  anj  difficulty  presents  itself,  it  will  be  necessary  previoaslj  to  consider 
whether  it  may  not  be  obviated  in  some  other  manner,  before  we  have  recourse  to 
emeodation  ;  and  eren  ingenuously  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  rather  than  indulge  a 
|)etolant  licentiousneas  of  making  corrections.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  critics  on 
the  sacred' writings,  who  haye  violated  this  obvious  rule,  particularly  Houbigant,  in  the 
aotes  to  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

2.  Th€U  reading  in  which  all  the  recensions  of  the  best  copies  agree,  and 
>chieh  is  supported  by  all  the  ancient  versionSy  is  to  be  accounted  genuine. 

3.  Readings  are  certainly  right,  and  that  in  the  very  highest  sense  at  all 
consistent  toith  the  existence  of  any  various  reading,  which  are  supported  by 
several  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  or  by  the  majority  of  them,  by  cM 
or  most  of  the  ancient  versions,  by  quotations,  by  parallel  places  (if  there 
be  any),  and  by  the  sense;  even  diough  such  readings  should  not  be  found 
in  the  common  printed  editions,  or  perhaps  in  any  printed  edition.^ 

Thus,  in  the  commr^n  printed  editions  of  1  Kings  i.  20.  we  read,  And  thou,  my  lord  O 
king,  (Ae  iy«f  of  aU  Israel  are  upon  thee,  which  is  no  sense.  Instead  of  HJ^K),  And 
Aon,  we  have  nnp*  -^^^  i^ow,  in  ninety-one  of  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Eerinieott, 
in  the  Cbaldee  paraphrase,  and  in  the  Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions.  This  is  the  genuine 
reading,  and  is  required  by  the  sense. 

4.  Greater  is  the  authority  of  a  reading,  found  in  only  a  few  manuscripts 
o/*  different  characters,  dates,  and  countries,  than  in  many  manuscripts  of  a 
similar  compUocion,  But,  of  manuscripts  of  the  ssLvae  family  or  recension, 
(he  reading  of  the  greater  number  is  of  most  weight  The  evidence  of 
manuscripts  is  to  be  weighed,  not  enumerated;  for  the  agreement  of  several 
manuscripts  is  of  no  authority,  unless  their  genealogy  (jfwe  may  be  allowed 
the  term)  is  known;  because  it  is  possible  that  a  hundred  manuscripts  that 
now  agree  together  may  have  descended  from  one  and  the  same  source, 

5.  Readings  are  certainly  right,  which  are  supported  by  a  few  ancient 
mnnuscripts,  in  conjunction  with  the  ancient  versions,  quotations,  parallel 
places  (^  any),  and  the  sense;  though  they  should  not  be  found  in  most 
manuscripts  or  printed  editions,  especially  when  the  refection  of  them  in  the 
latter  can  be  easily  accounted  for. 

The  common  reading  of  Psalm  xxviiL  8.  is,  The  Lobb  is  their  strength,  \vh ;  but  there  is 
DO  antecedent  In  six  manuscripts  and  all  the  versions,  however,  we  read  ^tdJJ?,  of  hie  people^ 
which  completes  the  sense.  This  emendation  is  pronounced  by  Bp  Horsley,  to  be  *'un- 
qpestbnable : "  he  has  therefore  incorporated  it  in  the  text  of  his  new  version  of  the 
rsslms,  and  has  translated  the  sentence  thus  : — 

**  Jehovah  is  the  strength  of  his  people.  " 

6.  Cf  two  readings,  both  of  which  are  supported  by  manuscripts,  the  best 
is  to  be  preferred;  but,  if  both  of  them  exhibit  good  senses,  then  that  reading 
which  gives  the  best  seme  is  to  be  adopted.  But,  in  order  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  whole  passage,  the  genius  of  the  toriter,  and  not  the  mere 
opinions  and  sentimints  of  particular  interpreters,  must  be  consulted. 

In  Psal.  iL  6.,  there  are  two  readings,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Masoretic  copies; 
and  the  other  in  the  Septuagint  version.  The  former  may  be  b'terally  translated  thus : 
Yet  mU  I  anoint  my  King  upon  my  lioly  hill  of  Sion.  This  reading  is  supported  by  weighty 
evidence,  viz.  the  Masorah,  the  reference  to  it  in  Acts  iv.  27.,  the  Greek  versions  of 
Aqutla  and  Symraachns,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  Jerome.  The  other  reading,  which 
19  found  in  the  Septuagint,  may  be  thus  rendered  :  But  as  for  me,  by  him  I  am  appointed 
King  on  Sion,  his  holy  mountain.  Now  here  the  authority  for  iho  two  readings  is  nearly 
eqoal;  but,  if  we  examine  their  goodness,  we  shall  see  that  the  Masoretic  lection  is  to  be 
prefeired,  as  being  more  grammatically  correct,  and  more  suited  to  the  context. 

7.  A  good  various  reading,  though  supported  by  only  one  or  two  witnesses 
tf  approved  character,  is  to  be  prrferred. 

>  Gerard,  Institutes,  pp,  266—268. 
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8.  In  the  prophetical  and  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well 
as  in  the  J\ew  Testament,  that  reading  is  best  which  accords  with  the 
poetical  paraUelism. 

9.  Of  two  readings  of  equal  or  nearly  eqnal  authority,  that  is  to  he  pre^ 
f erred  which  is  most  a^eeable  to  the  style  of  the  sabred  writer, 

10.  That  reading  is  to  be  preferred  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  con^ 
text,  and  to  the  author*s  design  in  vrriting, 

11.  ^  reading,  whose  source  is  clearly  proved  to  be  erroneous,  must  be 
refected, 

12.  Of  two  readings,  neither  of  which  is  unsuitable  to  the  sense,  either  of 
which  may  have  naturally  arisen  from  the  other,  and  both  of  which  are 
supported  by  manuscripts,  versions,  and  quotations  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  the  one  will  be  more  probable  than  the  other,  in  proportion  to  thepre* 
ponderance  of  the  evidence  that  supports  it;  and  that  preponderance  ctdmtts 
a  great  variety  of  degrees,^ 

1 3.  Whenever  two  different  readings  occur,  one  of  which  seems  difficult  an  d 
obscure,  but  which  may  be  explained  by  the  help  of  antiquity,  and  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  language,  whereas  the  other  is  so  easy  as  to 
be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  the  latter  reading  is  to  be  suspected; 
because  the  former  is  more  in  unison  with  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers, 
wluch,  abounding  with  Hebraisms,  is  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  pure  ' 
or  strictly  classical  Greek  language,. 

No  transcriber  would  designedly  change  a  clear  into  an  obscnre  reading,  nor  is  It  possible 
that  an  inadvertency  should  make  so  happy  a  mistake  as  to  produce  a  reading  that  per- 
plexes indeed  the  ignorant,  but  is  understood  and  approved  by  the  learned.  This  canon 
is  ttie  touchstone  which  distinguishes  the  true  critics  from  the  false.  Bengel,  Wetsiein, 
and  Griesbach,  critics  of  the  first  rank,  have  admitted  its  authority  ;  but  those  of  inferior 
order  generally  prefer  the  easy  reading,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  its  meaning  is 
most  obvious. 

14.  If  for  a  passage,  thai  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  construction, 
various  readings  are  found,  that  differ  materially /rowi  each  other,  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  its  authenticity ;  and  likewise  that  all  the  readings  are 
interpolations  of  transcribers  who  have  attempted  by  different  methods  to 
supply  the  seeming  deficiency  of  the  original. 

This  rule,  however,  must  not  be  carried  to  the  extreme,  nor  is  a  tingle  yariation  sufficient 
to  justify  our  suspicion  of  a  word  or  phrase,  though  its  omission  affects  not  the  sense, 
or  even  though  the  construction  would  be  improv^  by  its  absence;  for,  in  a  book  that 
has  been  so  frequently  transcribed  as  the  New  Testament,  mistakes  were  unavoidable,  and 
therefore  a  aingU  deviation  alone  can  lead  us  to  no  immediate  conclusion. 

\6.  A  reading  is  to  be  rejected,  in  respect  to  which  plain  evidence  is  found 
that  it  has  undergone  a  designed  alteration. 

Such  alteration  may  have  taken  place  (1.)  From  doctrinal  reasons;  (2.)  From  moral  and 
practical  reasons;  (3)  From  historical  and  geographical  doubts  (Matt.  viii.  28.  compared 
with  Mark  v.  1.);  (4.)  From  the  desire  of  reconciling  passages  apparently  contradictory 
with  each  other  ;  (5.)  From  the  desire  of  making  the  discourse  more  intensive  ;  hence 
many  emphatic  readings  have  originated;  (6.)  From  the  comparison  of  many  manuscripts, 
the  readings  of  which  have  b^n  amalgamated  ;  (7.)  From  a  comparison  of  parallel 
passages.' 

16.  Readings,  which  are  ^pidently  glosses  or  interpolations,  are  inva^ 
riably  to  be  rejected* 

(1.)  Glosses  are  betrayed,  1.  When  the  words  do  not  agree  with  the  scope  and  context 
of  the  passage  ;  2.  When  they  are  evidently  foreign  to  the  style  of  the  sacred  writer  ; 
3.  When  there  is  evident  tautology ;  4.  When  words,  which  are  best  absent,  are  most  un- 
accountably introduced  ;  5.  When  certain  words  are  more  correctly  disposed  in  a  different . 

*  Gerard,  Institutes,  p.  275. 

*  Stuait,  Elements  of  Intcrpr.  p.  113. 
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pbee  {  uci,  lastly,  when  ]>hrases  are  joined  together,  the  latter  of  which  is  much  clearer 
tkan  die  former. 

(2.)  *  An  inierpolatum  is  sometimes  betrayed  bj  the  circumstance  of  its  being  deltrered 
ii  the  language  of  a  later  church.  In  the  time  of  the  apostles  the  word  Christ  was  never 
lied  as  the  proper  name  of  a  person,  bnt  as  an  epithet  expressive  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
sod  was  frequently  applied  as  synonymous  to  *Son  of  God.'  The  expression,  therefore, 
'Christ  is  the  Son  of  Gk)d,'  Acts  viii.  37.  is  a  kind  of  tautology,  and  is  almost  as  absurd 
IS  to  say,  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  that  is,  the  anointed  is  the  anointed.  But,  the  word  being 
used  in  later  ages  as  a  proper  name,  this  impropriety  was  not  perceived  by  the  person 
who  obtruded  the  passage  on  the  text." 

(3.)  **If  one  or  more  words  that  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  a  passage  are  found 
oolf  in  manuscripts,  but  in  none  of  the  sum/  cuicient  versions,  nor  in  the  quotations  of  the 
early  ikthers,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  an  interpolation." 

17.  Expressions  that  are  less  emphatic^  unless  the  scope  and  context  of 
the  sacredwriier  require  emphasis^  are  more  likely  to  be  the  genuine  reading^ 
than  readings  different  from  them,  but  which  have,  or  seem  to  have,  greater 
force  or  emphasis.  For  copyists,  like  commentators,  who  have  but  a 
smatterma  of  learning,  are  mightily  pleased  with  emphases. 

18.  Jnat  reading  is  to  be  preferred,  which  gives  a  sense  apparently  false, 
but  which,  on  thorough  investigation,  proves  to  be  a  true  one. 

19.  Various  readings,  which  have  most  clearly  been  occasioned  by  the 
errors  or  negligence  (f  transcribers,  are  to  be  rejected.  How  such  readings 
may  be  caused  has  already  been  shown  in  pp.  98 — 100.  supra. 

20.  Leetionaries,  or  Lesson-boohs,  used  in  the  ear fy  Christian  church,  alone 
are  not  admissible  as  evidence  for  various  readings. 

21.  Readings  introduced  into  the  Greeh  text  from  Latin  versions  are  to  be 
rejected. 

22.  A  reading  that  is  contradictory  to  history  and  geography  is  to  be 
rejected,  especially  when  it  is  not  confirmed  by  manuscripts. 

23.  That  reading  which  mahes  a. passage  more  connected  is  preferable,  all 
due  allowance  being  made  for  abruptness  in  the  particular  case.  St.  Paul 
is  remarkable  for  the  abruptness  of  many  of  his  digressions. 

24.  Readings,  certainly  genuine,  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  text  of  the 
printed  editions,  though  hitherto  admitted  into  none  of  them:  that  they 
may  hencrforth  be  rendered  as  correct  as  possible,  they  ought  liheunse  to  be 
adopted  in  all  versions  of  Scripture;  and,  till  this  be  done,  they  ought  to 
he  followed  m  explaining  it. 

25.  Probable  readings  may  have  so  high  a  degree  of  evidence,  as  justly 
entitles  them  to  be  inserted  into  the  text,  in  place  of  the  received  readings 
which  are  much  less  probable.  Such  as  have  not  considerably  higher  proba^ 
biUty  than  the  common  readings  should  only  be  put  into  the  margin  ;  but 
diey,  and  aU  others^  ought  to  be  weighed  with  impartiality. 

26.  Readings  certainly,  or  very  probaHy,  false  ought  to  be  expunged  from 
the  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ought  not  to  be  followed  in  versions  of 
Asm,  however  long  and  generally  they  have  usurped  a  place  there,  as  being 
manifest  corruptions,  which  impair  the  purity  of  the  sacred  boohs, 

27.  Lastly,  since  it  is  admitted  in  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
as  in  that  of  other  ancient  writings,  that  the  true  readv  g  cannot  always 
he  determined  with  absolute  certainty,  but  that  only  a  judgment  as  to 
vhat  is  more  probable  can  be  formed,  it  is  evident  that  more  ought  not  to 
be  required  in  this  department  than  can  be  performed;  nor  should  a 
positive  judgment  be  given,  without  the  most  careful  examination.  And, 
further,  if  in  the  criticism  of  profane  authors  caution  and  modesty  should 
be  used,  much  more  ought  every  thing  like  rashness  or  levity  to  be  excluded 
from  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  volume. 
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The  preceding  are  the  most  material  canons  for  determining 
various  readings,  which  are  recommended  by  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  most  eminent  biblical  critics.  They  have  been  drawn  up  chiefly 
from  Dr.  Kennicott's  Dissertations  on  the  Hebrew  text,  De  Rossi's 
Compendio  di  Critica  Sacra,  and  the  canons  of  the  same  learned 
author,  in  his  Prolegomena  so  often  cited  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  from  the  canons  of  Bauer  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  of  Ernesti,  of  Pmff, 
Pritius,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Beck,  Muntinghe,  and,  above  all,  of 
Michaelis,  with  Bishop  Marsh's  annotations,  often  more  valuable  than 
the  elaborate  work  of  his  author. 

[The  following  compendious  rules  are  given  by  Dr.  Davidson :  — 

'^  1.  A  reading  found  in  all  critical  documents  is  commonly  the 
right  or  original  one. 

*'2.  When  the  Masoretic  text  deviates  from  the  other  critical 
documents,  and  when  these  documents  agree  in  their  testimony  quite 
independently  of  one  another,  the  reading  of  the  latter  is  preferable. 

'^  3.  If  the  documents  disagree  in  testimony,  the  usual  reading  of 
the  Masoretic  text  should  be  preferred,  even  though  a  majority  of  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  collated  cannot  be  quoted  in  its  favour. 

"  4.  A  reading  found  in  the  Masoretic  text  alone,  or  in  the  sources 
of  evidence  alone,  independently  of  the  Masoretic  text,  is  suspicious. 

**  5.  If  the  MSS.  of  the  original  text  disagree  with  one  another, 
number  does  not  give  the  greater  weight,  but  other  things,  such  as 
age,  country,  &c.,  aided  by  internal  grounds. 

"  6.  The  more  diflScult  reading  is  generally  preferable  to  the  easier 
one. 

^^  7.  A  reading  more  consonant  with  the  context,  with  the  design 
and  style  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  parallelism  in  prophetic  and 
poeticd  books,  is  preferable. 

**  8.  Every  reading  apparently  false,  vicious,  absurd,  containing  a 
contradiction,  is  not  on  that  account  actually  incorrect. 

'^  9.  It  is  possible  that  a  reading  which  has  no  more  than  one  or 
two  witnesses  in  its  favour,  if  it  be  intrinsically  good,  may  be  worthy 
of  adoption. 

*^  10.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  places  the  true  reading  may  be 
preserved  in  none  of  the  sources.  If  there  be  strong  reasons  for 
thinking  so,  critical  conjecture  should  be  resorted  to," '] 

>  BibL  Grit,  vol  L  chap,  xxrii  pp.  386,  387.     See  also  Dr.  Tregelles,  toL  It.  cha{«* 

ZZXT. — ^XXZTii. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  QUOTATIONS   PBOM  THE   OLD   TESTAMENT    IN  THE  NEW.  —  QUOTA 
TK>NS  IN   THE   NEW  TESTAMENT  FROM  THE  APOCRYPHAL  WRITERS,  AND 
TROM  PROFANE   AUTHORS. 

Numerous  quotations  firom  the  Old  Testament  are  made  in  the  New. 
In  these  references,  there  is  frequently  an  apparent  contradiction  or 
difference  between  the  original  and  the  quotation ;  of  which,  as  in 
the  contradictions  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures  (which  are  con- 
sidered and  solved  in  the  second  part  of  this  volume),  infidelity  and 
scepticism  have  sedulously  availed  themselves.  These  seeming  dis- 
crepancies, however,  when  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  criticism, 
disappear;  and  thus  the  entire  harmony  of  the  Bible  becomes  fully 
evident.  The  appearance  of  contradiction,  in  the  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  that  are  found  in  the  New,  is  to  be  considered  in  two 
points  of  view,  namely,  1.  As  to  the  external  form^  or  the  words  in 
which  the  quotation  is  made ;  and,  2.  As  to  the  internal  form^  or  the 
manner  or  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied  by  the  sacred  writers. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  some  learned 
men,  whether  the  evangelists  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
quoted  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  or  from  the  venerable 
Greek  version,  usually  called  the  Septuagint.  Some,  however,  are 
of  opinion  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  either ; 
and  this  appears  most  probable.  The  only  way  by  which  to  deter- 
mine this  important  question  is  to  compare  and  arrange  the  texts 
actually  quoted.  Drusius,  Junius,  Glassius,  Cappel,  Hoffman, 
Eichhom,  Michaelis,  and  many  other  eminent  biblical  critics  on  the 
continent,  have  ably  illustrated  this  topic;  in  our  own  country, 
indeed,  it  has  been  but  little  discussed.  The  only  writers  on  this 
subject,  known  to  the  author,  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph,  formerly 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Rev. 
Di*.  Henry  Owen,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott;  but  they  have 
treated  it  with  so  much  ability  and  accuracy,  that  he  has  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  indebted  to  their  labours  for  great  part  of  his 
materials  for  the  present  chapter.*  [A  list  of  treatises  on  the  New 
Testament  Quotations,  some  of  them  posterior  to  the  time  when  the 
preceding  sentence  was  written,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Gough's  useful 
work,  "  The  New  Testament  Quotations  collated  with  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  London,  1855,  p.  viii.  The  table  which 
follows  has  been  re-arranged  and  augmented  by  the  present  editor.] 

'  Besides  the  publications  of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  the  anther  has  availed 
Wmsdf  of  the  researches  of  Dmsias,  Parallela  Sacra,  in  the  8th  volnme  of  the  Critici 
Sacri;  of  Cappel's  Critica  Sacra,  vol.  i.  lib.  ii.  pp.  136 — 172.  (edit.  Vogel) ;  —  of 
Olasrius'S  Fhilologia  Sacra,  partil  pp.  1387.  etseq.  (edit.  Dathii)  ;  and  of  Michaelis's 
Introdaction  to  the  New  Testament,  translated  hj  Bishop  Marsh,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  pp.  300 
—246.,  470-— 4S9.  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism  have  also  been  occasion- 
Ail/  referred  to,  as  well  as  Scblegelius's  Dissertatio  de  Agro  Sanguinis  et  Prophetic  circa 
eom  aliegati,  in  tlie  Thesaurus  Dissertationum  Exegeticarum  ad  Nov.  Test.  torn,  it  pp. 
309— 840. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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SECTION  L 

OH  THE  BXTSRMAL  FORM  OF  THB  QUOTATIOM8  FSOM  THB  OLD  TUTAMBHT  Ul  THB  XBW. 

§  1.  Table  of  the  Quotations. 

The  editions  from  which  these  texts  are  selected  are  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  Lond.  1822,  for  the  Hebrew ;  of  Tischendorf^  Lips. 
1856,  for  the  Septuagint ;  and  of  Tischendorf,  1850^  for  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  translation  of  passages  from  the  Septuagint  is  for  the 
most  part  that  of  Thomson,  Philadelphia,  1808,  Brenton's  being  also 
consulted.  That  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  New  Testament  is  the 
authorized  version.  The  texts  are  arranged  and  numbered  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  and  placed 
so  as  to  show  at  one  view  the  various  citations  which  have  been  made 
of  each  passage. 


Isal  Til  14.  Isai.  vil  14. 

:  ^^O^y  \Q^  r\\Xy^\  \^     koX^us  rh  t^i^i  odroS  >Em. 


Behold,  a  Tirgin  shall  con-  Behold   the  Tirgin   shall 

ceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  conceive   and    bear  a  son ; 

shall   can   his    name    Im-  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name 

manaeL  Emmanuel. 


2.    Hicah  t.  1.  (b.  t.  2.) 

r\yir\\  ^5)S«t5  nVn^  -in^y 

Bat  thon,  Bethlehem  E- 
phratah,  though  thou  be  little 
among  the  thousands  of  Ju- 
dah,  yet  ont  of  thee  shall  he 
come  forth  unto  me,  that  is 
to  be  ruler  in  Israel. 


Mcah  T.  2. 
Kal  0^  BnOAff^/i  oJieos  *E^pa- 
Od,  hkiryoaThs  tt  rod  thai  h 
XtAui<riK'Io^5a;  Ifc  (roO /ioi  l(ff- 
Aff^cTot  T«v  ctroi  elf  fipxot^tt 
rod  *l<rpa^\. 


3.  Hos.  xi.  1. 


But,  as  for  thee,  Bethle- 
hem, thou  house  of  Ephra- 
tha,  art  thou  the  least  [or, 
too  little],  to  become  one  of 
the  thousands  of  Judah  ? 
Out  of  thee  shall  one  come 
forth  to  me,  to  be  a  ruler 
of  Israel. 

IIos.  xi.  1. 
*E|  Alyvwrov  fitrtKdXtin  t& 
r4io^  abrov. 


Matt.  L  22,  23. 

[Totrro  Zh  ^op  yfyoytw  Xmi 
irAi)^9p  T^  ^flBiift'wh  Kvplov 
Zth  TOW  irfM^ffrov  X^ymrros] 
*lMf  ii  xapiiiws  ip  yatrrpi 
?|ei  fcal  T^rrcu  vfhp,  mil  icaA.4- 
aovifiv  rh  ipofM  alrrou  'Efifta- 
povfiK. 

[That  it  might  be  folfiUed 
which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  bjthe  prophet,  saying,] 
Behold,  a  Tirgin  shaU  be 
with  child,  and  shall  bring 
forth  a  son  ;  and  they  shaU 
call  his  name  EmmanueL 

Matt.  ii.  5,  6. 

[riypcarrcu  Ziit  rov  vpo^^ 
rov]  KaX  ah  Bit^Ac^^  yil 
*low(^  ohJiafi&f  ikax^^T^  c^  ^ 
roiir  irY*i»6ffip  'lo^*  ^  <rw 
yhp  l^cAc^cTcu  rtyoviiMpos^  3- 
(rrts  iroiiuafit  rhp  Kmip  ftov  rbr 
'Itf-pot^A. 

[It  is  written  by  the  pro- 
phet,] And  thou,  Bethlehem 
in  the  land  of  Juda,  art 
not  the  least  among  the 
princes  of  Juda ;  for  out  of 
thee  shall  come  a  gOTemor 
that  shall  rule  my  peo|de 
Israel. 

Matt  il  15. 
[*Iya  irAi}pfl»6p  rh  ^cy  hrh 
Kvplov  8i&  rov  wpo^i^ov  A.^ 
yopros"]    *E(   ASyifirrw   M^ 
Ac<ra  rhp  v16p  fiov. 


*  This  quotation  agrees  neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor  with  the  Septuagint  The  only 
material  ^fference,  however,  is  that  the  CTangelist  adds  the  negative  oi)l«^.  The 
Syriac  text  of  Blicah  may  be  read  with  an  interrogation.  And  so  Archlnshop  Newoome : 
**  Art  thou  too  little  to  bd  among  the  leaders  of  Judah  ?"  The  Arabic  inserts  a  negaiiTe. 
And  in  Matthew  D.  has  /i^  interrogatively,  instead  of  otfZofms ;  and  so  the  Old  Italic  and 
•ome  Latin  fathers.  But  **  the  words  of  the  evangelist  express  a  meaning  firmaify  difiereiit» 
yet  materiaUy  the  same.**    Fairbairn,  Herm.  Mml  part  iii.  sect  I  pp.  358,  859. 

'  The  OTangelist  has  quitted  theLXX.,  and  accurately  translated  the  Hebrew.  Aqiuki, 
SymmachuSy  and  Theodotion  follow  the  present  Hebrew  text 
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. . .  and  ealfod  mj  son 


I  called  his  children  out 
of  Egypt 


4.       Jer.  zxxL  1 5. 

T»"^  ^m^\  nj«p  rj^j? 

A  Toice  was  heard  in  Ra- 
Dah,  lamentation,  and  bitter 
weepiag;  Bafael  weefMng  for 
her  diUdren  refused  to  be 
comforted  for  her  children, 
beeiase  thej  were  not 


Jer.  xxxviiL  15. 

va6  KoL  icXMvBfAOv  ictd  69upfioth 
'Pax^A  hroKXauofUmii  otK  IjfitXt 
Ta6ircur$ai  M  rots  %4ois  avr^, 
Sri  obK  tUriv. 


There  was  heard  at  Rama 
a  soand  of  lamentation,  and 
weeping  and  wailing:  Rachel, 
weeping  for  her  children,  re- 
fused to  be  comforted,  be- 
cause Ihej  are  not. 


5.  FtaL  xxii.  6. 
liiL 


IsaL  liL 


[That  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  say- 
ing,] Oat  of  Egypt  have  I 
called  my  son. 

Matt,  il  17,  18. 

[TrfT€  ArAijp*^  rh  ^ifitp 
Zt^  *Uptfiiov  rov  wpo^^ov 
K^oyros^  ♦«i^  iy  'Pafi§ 
^Ko{Hr9j\,  ttXavOiibs  iral  tZvpfibs 
iroKis'  'Pox^A  xKcdovca  rh 
riKva  fltfrr^s  mtl  oIk  ^BiKw 
iro^cmXififfvai^  6ri  otK  tMw, 

[Then  was  fullilled  that 
wiiich  was  spoken  by  Jeremy 
the  prophet,  saying,]  In 
Rama  was  there  a  voice 
heard,  lamentation,  and 
weeping,  and  great  monm- 
ing,  Rachel  weeping  ybr  her 
children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted,  because  they  are 
not 

Matt  ii.  23. 
[•Ot«j  wXtipctOp  rh  ^ly  9i^ 
tSv  wpo^nrr&y']    'Ort  Nofw- 
pcubs  KKri&fifferai. 

[That  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phets,] He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene. 

^        Isai.  zL  3-5.  Isa^  xL  3-5.  Matt  ill  3. 

TO  ^l#  "tJTO^  Vn)p  ^p  ♦«*»^  fio&yros  hf  if  iffhfu^  [OCroj  yip^  iariv  6  friBtU 

I*                              .    ^_^  'Eroifidaart  r^y  6ihy  Kvp^ov,  hit  *Hiratov  rod  vfHXfrfirov  A^ 

*^^  '^9T??  ^"'^-  *^*^]  (vBeias  iroi^f  rhs  rpiSovs  rod  yovros']  ♦«i^  fio&yros  iy  rg 

*  The  departures  finom  the  Hebrew  text  are  trifling.  Dr.  Randolph's  conjecture  that 
the  evangelist  might  have  followed  some  other  Greek  translation  (Prophecies  and  other 
texts  dted  in  the  N.  T.  p.  27.)  is  improbable. 

*  As  the  evangelist  cites  the  prophets  in  the  plural  number,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
P*MBge  is  not  a  quotation  from  any  particular  prophet,  but  a  citation  denoting  the  humble 
nd  despised  condition  of  the  Messiah,  as  described  by  the  prophets  in  geneiil,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  (See  Dr.  Hunt's  sermon  on  Matt  IL  23.,  at  the  end  of  his 
Ohsorations  on  several  Passages  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  pp.  169 — 193.)  Though 
the  words,  he  ehaU  be  called  a  Nazarene^  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
yet  as  the  thing  intended  by  them  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  application  is  made  with 
efficient  propriety.  The  Israelites  despised  the  Galileans  in  general,  but  especially  the 
Hioarenes  ;  who  were  so  contemptible  as  to  be  subjects  of  ridicule  even  to  the  Galileans 
^kemselves.  Heoce,  Nazarene  was  a  term  of  reproach  proverbially  given  to  any  despic- 
able worthless  person  whatever.  Wherefore  since  the  prophets  (particularly  those  above 
Referred  to)  have,  in  many  parts  of  their  writings,  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  be  re- 
jected, despised,  and  traduced,  they  hare  in  re^ity  predicted  that  he  should  be  called  a 
•^aaaroie.  And  the  evangelist  justly  reckons  Christ's  dwelling  in  Nazareth,  among  other 
things,  a  completion  of  these  predictions ;  because,  in  the  course  of  his  public  life,  the 
cireanistance  of  his  having  been  educated  in  that  town  was  frequently  objected  to  him  as 
a  matter  of  aoom,  and  was  one  principal  reason  why  his  countrymen  would  not  receive 
bim.  (John  L  46.  and  vii.  41,  52.)  Dr.  Macknight's  Harmony,  vol  L  p.  53.  8vo  edit 
See  also  Rosenmnller,  Kninoel,  and  other  commentators  on  this  text  Lee  considers  it 
sa  error  to  refer  (as  some  do)  to  such  passages  as  IsaL  xi.  1. ;  sinoe  it  is  very  question- 
aUe  whether  Nazareth  had  its  name  from  IVJ;  as  i  corresponds  to  t*  while  <r  is  written  in 
Greek  for  v.     See  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  (2nd  edit)  lect  vH.  pp.  385,  836,  note  1. 

*  St  Lnfe  follows  the  LXX.  in  writing  rh  <rwr^toy  rov  $9ov.  Hence  some  have 
imagined  that  the  copy  fhmi  which  the  LXX.  translated  had  \y^  instead  of  y^rV- 
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"V31  1^9^  n{'?J}  ""O"^?! 
njn*  1^39  n^«^  :niji?3V 


The  Toice.of  him  that 
crieth  in  the  wilderness. 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord  ;  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our 
God.  Every  TaUey  shall  be 
exalted;  and  every  mountain 
and  lull  shall  be  made  low; 
and  the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight;  and  the 
rough  places  plain.  And 
the  gloiy  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  revealed ;  and  all  flesh 
shall  see  it  together. 


Scripture  Criticism. 

pvdi^rraif  iral  ww  6pos  icaX 

rai  irima  rh  omXMk  tls  ^iSwuf^ 
jcal  1^  rpaxM  els  veSfa,  icoi 
^^6^crai  1^  li6fyi  Kvplov,  ical 
t^^cu  weura  irdp^  rh  ff^rHiptow 
T«S  6coG. 


A  voice  of  one  ciying  in 
the  wilderness,  Prepare  the 
way  of  the  Lord ;  make 
straight  the  roads  for  our 
God.  Every  valley  shall  be 
filled  up;  and  every  moun- 
tain and  hill  be  levelled. 
And  all  the  crooked  places 
shall  be  made  a  straight  road, 
and  the  rough  way  smooth 
plains.  And  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  will  appear;  and 
all  flesh  shall  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God. 


Kvpfov,  ^$9ias  voicrrc  rks 
rpliovs  alrou, 

[For  this  is  he  that  was 
spoken  of  by  the  prophet 
Esaias,  saying,]  The  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Prepare  ye  the  waj  of 
the  Lord,  miJce  his  paths 
straight. 

Mark  I' 2,  3. 

[KaBits  y4ypcarrcu    hf   rf 

*H<r<d^  Ty  irpoip^']    

^wii  fio&rros  h^  rp  ip^fi^ 
*Eiroifidirm9  r^p  dSbp  Kvpiov, 
^bO^iea  vofctrc  rits  Tpl€ovs  o^ 
rod, 

[As  it  is  written  in  the 
prophets]  .  . .  The  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  his  paths 
straight. 

Luke  iii.  4-6. 

I'Os  y^rypcarrajL  hf  fil€Kf 
\6y09y  *H(r<dou  rod  wpo^/^ov] 
^«i^  fioQyros  Iv  rf  ^fiimf 
*EroifidffaT€  tV  ^^  Kup/bv, 
^tias  votcrrc  riis  rp(§ovt 
ai/rov*  wtUra  ^dpcey^  irXiypw- 
OiitrerM  jcal  ww  6pos  Koi  0ov- 
vhs  rcartuwOiiaerait  jcol  M^roi 
rit,  ffKoXA  els  cMctof  sal  oi 
rpaxuou  tls  SHohs  X^las'  ml 
&f^rrat  iraa-a  triLp^  rh  vwiiiptov 
rov  6coD. 

[As  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  words  of  Esaias 
the  prophet,  saying,]  The 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  his 
paths  straight.  Every  valley 
shall  be  filled,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
broughtlow;  and  the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  ways  shaJl  be  made 
smooth ;  and  all  flesh  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  God. 

John  L  23. 

h  rp  ^lup  Ei6{nwr€  rV 
iShr  Kvptou,  [^KoBits  direr 
'Hfftdas  6  wpo^inis,'] 

[He  said,]  I  am  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Make  straight  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  [as  said  the 
prophet  Esaias.] 


S^cbrbahn,  however,  thinks  that  *'  the  LXX  t'  anslator  merely  expressed  what  was  implied 
in  the  preceding  context"  Herm.  Man.  pp.  376,  377.  Psal.  xcviii.  3.  and  Isal  liL  la 
would  suggest  the  addition. 
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7.         Dent  riiL  3. 


Dent  Till.  3. 


Man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  anlj,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  moath  of  the  IjORB  doth 
man  live. 


8.       PnlzcLU^IS. 

For  he  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  OTer  thee,  to 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 
They  shall  bear  thee  ap  in 
Iftetr  hands,  lest  thoa  dash 
diy  foot  against  a  stone. 


Matt.  It.  4. 
[riypairrai]   Oftic  /r*  i(fT^ 

AXX*   4y  wcanl   ^^yuori    Iicto- 
p^vofidi^  8i&  <rr6/MtTos  Ocov. 


Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  only,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  Gk>d  shall  man 
live. 


Fsal.xc  11,12. 
*Ori  rots  hyyiXois  alnov  ip- 
TfXerrcu  ircpl  ffov  rov  Sio^u- 
Kd^eu  (Tff  ^i'  wdffois  rtui  69o7s 
ffov '  M  x*ip^f^  iipovffl  fftf  fiii 
irorc  wpoffKS^s  vphs  KlBw  rhv 
ir<$8a  ffov. 

For  he  will  give  his  angels 
a  charge  concerning  thee,  to 
keep  ^ee  in  all  £y  ways. 
With  their  hands  they  shall 
bear  thee  up,  lest  thou 
shonldest  at  any  time  strike 
thy  foot  against  a  stone. 


[It  is  written,]  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth out  of  the  mouth  of 
God. 

Luke  iv.  4. 

\T4ypcarrax  tri\  Ohn  h^ 
lipr^  fA6r^  fflfferu  6  Mpttvos, 

[It  is  written  that]  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  of  God. 

Matt.  ir.  6. 
[Tiypanrai  ydp]  'Ori  rots 
iyy4\ois  a^ov  iyTtKtlreu  letpi 
ffov  ical  M  x«P^  ipovffly  (TC, 
M^  »0T€  irpoffiei^s  -wphs  XiOop 
rhp  wSBa  ffov. 


[For  it  is  written,]  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge 
concerning  thee;  and  in  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee 
up,  lest  at  any  time  thou 
dash  thy  foot  against  i 
stone. 

Luke  iv.  10,  U. 

[riypairrai  yntp]  ^Oti  to?* 
ieyy4\ois  aOrov  iyrtXurai  wtpi 
ffov  rov  9iapv\d^cu  <rff,  ical 
8ri  M  x*V^  ipovffiy  fft  n't! 
wort  irpoffic6^s  vpbs  XlBoy  rhy 
wS9a  ffov, 

[For  it  is  written,]  He 
shall  give  bis  angeb  charge 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee;  and 
in  their  hands  they  shall  bear 
thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  Uiou 
dash  Uiy  foot  against  a 
stone. 


9,         Dent.  vL  16. 


Te  dialt  not 
X4>SD  your  God. 


tempt  the 


Dent  vi.  16. 
OifK  iKWtipdfffii  K6piop  rhp 
996w  ffov. 

Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God. 


Matt.  iv.  7. 
[ndkuf  y^ypcarrai]  OitK  Ik- 
ir€tpda€ts  Kipioy  rhp  B^6w  cov, 

[It  is  written  again,]  Thou 
shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God. 

Luke  iv.  12. 

[70Tt  itfnrrai]  ObKiicrtipd' 
fftis  Kvptov  rhp  BfSv  ffov, 

[It  U  said,]  Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 


'  The  erangelista  exactly  follow  the  LXX.    The  Hebrew  text  has  the  plural  number 
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10.        Dout.  vi  18. 

Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lobd 
thy  Gk>d,  and  serre  him. 


11.  Isal  Tiii.  23,  ix.  1.  (b.  y. 

ix.  1,  2.) 

rn*!5  "^^y  Djri  ip^  Tw? 

a)}  i^^<  nw^v  n^ 

At  the  first  he  lightly  af- 
flicted the  land  of  Zebolun, 
and  the  land  of  Naphtali,and 
afterward  did  more  griev- 
ously aflSict  her  by  the  way 
of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in 
Galilee  of  the  nations.  The 
people  that  walked  in  dark- 
ness have  seen  a  great  light : 
they  that  dwell  in  the  land 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon 
them  hath  the  light  shined. 

12.  Ezod.  XX.  12-17. 

^^uS^  r\\7\rm  ntji^jj 


Deot.  TL  13. 

Thou  shalt  fear  the  Jiord 
thy  Qod,  and  senre  him 
alone. 


IsaL  ix.  1,  2. 

Tax^  wolti  xApa  ZaiovKAy, 
4i  yij  Nc^aXi/i,  iced  ol  \m- 
wo\  ol  r^w  vapaXlcuf  jcal  ndpca^ 
rov  *Iop8dM>v,  ra\tkeda  r&v 
i$pwy,  'O  kcAs  6  iropwS/uitos 
4y  ffK^rtt,  tiert  ^s  iUyar  ol 
jcaroiJcoDvTcs  ip  X"^  ^'^^  ^^^ 


Do  it  quick^,  O  region  of 
Zabulon,  the  land  of  Neph- 
thalim,  and  the  rest  who  in- 
habit the  sea  shore,  and  be- 
yond Jordan,  Galilee  of  the 
nations;  ye  people  who  walk 
in  darkness,  behold  I  a  gpreat 
light!  and  ye  who  dwell  in  a 
region,  the  shade  of  death,  on 
you  a  light  shall  shine. 


Exod.  XX.  12-17. 
Tifia  rh¥  -war4pa  aov  leaX 
T^r  iirrt4pa  <rov,  Ua  e5  <roi 
7^nrrai,  icol  Tw  /Aeucpoxp^inos 
y4v^  M,  rris  yris  r^f  ^a9^s, 
i}s  Klpios  b  Bciis  <rov  ^IZonri 
<rot.  oh  fjMixt^ts,  oit  KX4^tis. 
oif  <l>otft6<Ttts.  ob  r^tvUofAOp- 
rvp^<jus  Korh  tov  ttXnaiov  ffou 
fjMpTvplav  r^uSri,  o6k  hriBvft^' 
<r«i$  r^w  yvyaiica  rov  wKiialop 
aou.  obK  4in$vfi'fifrtis  r^iv  ouclay 
rov  'r\fi<rio¥  (rov. 


Matt  It.  10. 

rhy  6mk  ^ov  irpo<ncvi^(reit,  iccU 
o^r^  fi6y<p  Axirpc^ffis. 

[For  it  Is  written,]  Then 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  only  shaft 
thou  serve. 

Luka  iv.  8w 

[r^pcnrrai]  TlpoaKvrhv^u 
KtSpiOP  rhp  ecdjr  trov  ical  a^^ 
^yy  Katrptiatis. 

[For  it  is  written,]  Thoa 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  only  shalt 
thou  serve. 

Matt  iv.  14-16. 

I'lya  irKripttef  r^  ^n^  hk 
BiTciov  rov  irpopirrov  KiyoV' 
Tos]     r^    TMfovXiuf    jcal    7^ 

wtpop  rov  'lopSilvov,  TaXiXjoda 
rS»v  iBv&y,  b  Xahs  b  «ccU^- 
fit¥os  iwiTKori^  ^s  cIScy/t^To, 
HoX  rois  KoBiifUpois  iv  X^^P^ 
KcU  o'irif  ^aydrov  fAs  &Wtcu 
Xvf  abro7s. 


[That  it  might  be  fblfillea 
which  was  spoken  by  Esaias 
the  prophet,  saying,]  The 
land  of  Zabidon,  and  the 
land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the 
way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jor- 
dan, Galilee  of  the  Gentiles: 
the  people  which  sat  in  dark- 
ness saw  great  light ;  and  to 
them  which  sat  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death  Ught 
is  sprung  up. 

Matt  V.  21. 

[*Hiro^arc  Jki  i^p4fiji  rots 
ipXaiois"]  Ob  ^i^t^cis*  [ts  8* 
tuf  0oKc2<rp,  ivoxoi  fcreu  rf 
Kplau,'] 

[Te  have  heard  that  it 
was  said  by  them  of  old 
time,]  Thou  shalt  not  kill ; 
[and  whosoever  shall  kill 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment] 


"  The  LXX  is  probably  corrupt  i  the  evangelist  has  followed  the  original  text  taking 
only  the  part  which  his  purpose  required.  Our  version  fails  to  render  the  Hebrew  with 
accuracy :  it  should  be,  "  As  the  former  time  made  light  (or  vile)  the  land  of  Zebnlun 
and  the  Jand  of  Naphthali,  so  the  later  time  makes  weighty  (or  honourable)  the  way  of 
(ne  sea* 

"  The  citation  in  Eph.  vi.  is  from  the  LXX.,  or  from  Deut  v. 
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Honour  tiiy  fiitber  and  th  j 
BMther;  that  tkj  dajs  may 
ba  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  LoBD  thj  Gk>d  giveth 
ibee^  Tbon  shalt  not  kilL 
ThoQ  shalt  not  commit  adnl- 
tery.  Thoa  shalt  not  steal. 
TboQ  shalt  not  bear  false 
witoMS  against  thy  neigh- 
bour. Thou  shalt  not  covet 
itj  neighboiD's  honse. 


Ezod.zxL  17. 

And  he  tbat  cnrseth  his 
fiirher  or  his  mother  shall 
sarely  be  pat  to  death. 

Dent  T.  16. 

Boaoor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  as  the  Lobd  thy  God 
hath  commanded  thee,  that 
thy  days  may  be  prolonged, 
and  that  it  may  go  well  with 
thee*  in  the  land  whit^  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 


Hononr  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  it  may  be  well 
with  thee,  and  that  thon 
mayest  live  long  in  that  good 
land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.  Thon  shaft 
not  commit  adultery.  Thoa 
shalt  not  steaL  Thoa  shalt 
not  commit  murder.  Thoa 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighboar.  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
boar's  wife;  thoa  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighboar's  house. 

Exod.  xxt.  16. 
'O  KOKoXoy&p  ttvripa  vehov 
%  /iirr4pa    aOrov   rcXcvT4(rci 

He  who  curaeth  his  father 
or  his  mother  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

Deut.  V.  16. 
Tlfia  rhp  irwripa  eov  koI 
tV  MV^P*  ff^oVf  hy  rp&trop  ivt^ 
TctAoTtf  ffoi  Kvpios  6  SfSs 
9ov^  Va  iZ  troi  yitniraij  iral  ti^ 
fuucpoxp6ytos  yhm  kvX  t^j  t^j, 
lis  Kiptos  &  Btos  cov  ZiZtiai 


Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  GK)d 
hath  commanded  thee,  that 
it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  Uiou  mayest  live  long  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee. 


Matt  V.  27. 

fHKO^arc  5r(  ^^^^]  Oh 
funxfhattf, 

[Te  have  heard  that  it 
was  said  by  them  of  old 
time,]  Thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit adultery. 

Matt  XV.  4. 

rhu  wardpa  Koi  tV  M-V^P^ 
[icol]  'O  leeucoXoyw  irwripa  ^ 
fiffTipa  tfoniTy  rtXwrdrm. 

[For  God  commanded, 
saying,]  Honour  thy  father 
and  mother ;  [and]  He  that 
curseth  father  or  mother,  let 
him  die  the  death. 

Matt  xix.  18,  19. 
[*0  8i  *lfi(rovs  cTirci']  Tk  oi 

«cX^ci5,  ob  i^fvSofiaprvp^atts, 
rifia  rhy  wardpa  koI  tV  M" 
ripa. 

[Jesus  said,]  Thou  shalt 
do  no^  murder.  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery,  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness, 
Hononr  thy  father  and  thy 
mother. 

Mark  vii.  10. 

[MotftNT^f  7^  cTircv]  T/fta 
T^y  irarripa  trov  ical  r  V  M^^P<> 
<Tov,  [koI]  'O  KiXKoKarf&¥  to- 
ripa  $  /irrr4pa  Bwdrp  tcAcv- 
T*Te». 

[For  Moses  said].  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother ; 
[and]  Whoso  curseth  father 
or  mother,  let  him  die  the 
death. 

Maik  X.  19. 
[T^   ivToKhs   olJas]     M^ 

KX^Sf  n^  y^fviofiaprvp^s^ 
1^  iaroar€p4i(riiSf  rlfia  rhy  »o- 
r4pa  <rov  koH,  r^y  firnripa, 

I'Thou  knowest  the  com- 
niaiidmenrs,]  Do  not  com- 
mit adultery.  Do  not  kill, 
Do  not  steal.  Do  not  bear 
folse  witness,  Defraud  not. 
Honour  thy  father  and 
mother. 

Luke  xviii.  20. 
[TAs    ivrohia  oI8aj]     Uh 

K\4^s,  fiii  i^tvhofiapTvp^aySf 
rifia  rhy  Traripa  aov  Koi  r^y 
liyfripa  <rov. 
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[Thoa  knowest  the  com- 
mandments,] Do  not  com- 
mit adultery,  Do  not  kill.  Do 
not  steal.  Do  not  bear  false 
witness,  Honour  thj  feither 
and  thy  mother. 

Rom.  viL  7. 
pO  v^/AOS  IXcTci']   ObK  hrt- 

[. . .  the  law  had  said,] 
Thou  shalt  not  covet. 

Bom.  ziiL  9. 
^ayt^fftis,  ob  kA^cis,  obK  heir 

[For  this,]  Thoa  shalt  not 
commit  adultery,  Thoa  shalt 
not  kill,  Thoa  shalt  not  steal, 
Thoa  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness,  Thoa  shalt  not  covet. 

Eph.  vi.  2,  3. 
Ttfia  rhy  iraT4pa   ffov  moI 

wfH&TTi  iy  iwayytXitf,']  Ika  c3 
ffoi  yiiyrfrcu  koX  tkrg  iuucpoxp6-' 
ytos  HI  r^s  yris. 

Honour  thy  £euher  and 
mother;  [which  is  the  first 
commandment  with  pro- 
mise ;]  that  it  may  be  well 
with  tnee,  and  thou  mayest 
liye  long  on  the  earth. 

James  iL  11. 
['O   7^   etirwfn    M^  /uoi- 

[For  he  that  said,]  Do  not 
commit  adultery,  [said  also^] 
Do  not  kill 


13.       Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

Then  let  him  write  her 
a  bill  of  divorcement,  and 
give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send 
her  oat  of  his  hoose. 


Deat  xxiv.  3. 
Kol  ypdi^  abrff    fii€\ioy 
hrwrrcuriov  koX  Sc^ci  c»f  rhs 

€tMiy  iK  TTJs  oiVt'os  a^ov. 

And  he  shall  write  for  her 
a  bill  of  divorcement,  and 
give  it  into  her  hands,  and 
send  her  away  out  of  his 
house. 


Matt.  V.  31. 
['E^^9i7  B4-]  ^Os  &F  &»o- 
\^a^  r^v  yvyduca  aurov^  i&i^t 
at/Tg  inroardfftoy. 

[It  hath  been  said  J  Who- 
soever shall  put  away  his 
wife,  let  him  give  her  a 
writing  of  divorcement. 

Matt.  xix.  7. 
[Aiyovaty   aiVr^]    Tl    odr 
Mwvaris  iy€Ttl\cero  8o0nu  /Ic- 
€Xioy  htoffTturlov  KaX  &«t»A.v- 
(Toi; 

[They  say  unto  him,] 
iy  did  Moees  then  com- 
mand to  give  a  writing  of 
divorcement,  and  to  put  her 
away? 


Why 
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Mark  z.  4. 
[   I  9h  «Tiray]     *Lir^pt^» 
Mwuv^f   fit€?do0    iaroixrafflov 

JTAnd  they  said,]  Moses 
SQflered  to  write  a  bill  of 
divorcement  and  to  put  her 
awaj. 


14^        Ler.  six.  IS. 

*5»  TP^$  W-ny  9^^ 

And  je  shall  not  swear 
bj  my  name  falsely;  neither 
ihah  thoa  proiane  the  name 
of  thj  God:  I  am  the  Lord. 


Ler.  zix.  12« 

rl  fiav  ii^  i^lic^  icol  oh  fitfivf 
KiceT9  rh  6pcfM  rh  Srytop  rov 
6cov  h/juiy  *  iy^  tl/u  K^puts  6 

Ton  shall  not  swear  by 
my  name  to  a  falsehood ; 
nor  profane  the  holy  name 
of  your  Qod:  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God. 


Matt  T.  83. 

rots  ^x^^*^*]  ^"^  iirtop' 
iHi<r9iSj  &iro8«^«iS  5i  r^  Kv- 
pl^  robs  ZpKovs  eov, 

[Again,  ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said  by 
them  of  old  time,]  Thou 
shalt  not  forswear  thyself, 
but  shalt  perform  unto  the 
Lord  thine  oaths. 


15w  £zod.xxl24.  Ck>mp. 
Ler.  zzir.  20.,  Dent.  xiz. 
SI. 


tooth. 


for   eye,    tooth  for 


£zod.xzL24. 


^in-a  iurrl  aSmos, 


Eye  for 
tooth. 


eye,    tooth    for 


Matt  7.  38. 


fH/co^oTf     Sri     i^Ml^'] 

[Ye  have  heard  that  it 
haw  been  said,]  An  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth. 


16l        Ler.  six.  18. 

:^9  -vrh  J??0W 

Bat  thoa  shalt  lore  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself. 


Lev.  xi2C  18. 
Kol  iryixtHiatis  r^  irKfivtow 
trov  its  o%avT^, 

But  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself 


Matt  T.  43. 

[*Hico^ctrc  8tx  ^HBy{\ 
*AyaTfia-€is  rhp  irKitaiop  <ro¥ 
ffoi  /uaiiirtts  rhp  ix!^p6w  o-ov. 

[Te  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said,]  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 
thine  enemy. 

Matt  xix.  19. 

[Kal]  'Ayaw^iotts  rhir  »Xi|- 
triow  ffov  its  09auT6y, 

[And,]  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

Matt  Tnrii.  39. 

*A7air^<r€tf  rhv  ir Ai^oioy  oov 
its  fftavrSp. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself. 

Mark  xii  31.  and  Rom. 
xiil  9.  have  exactly  the  same 
words. 


"•  TTic  latter  part  of  Matt.  v.  43.  was  probably  a  rabbinical  addition. 
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Luke  X.  27. 
'A^oir^f ts  ....  T^i'  «Ai|» 

Thou  shalt  love  •  •  •  •  ihj' 
neighbour  as  thyself. 

Gal.  V.  14. 
fO  7^^  irof  v6ftos  iv    in 

*AycaHi<T€is  rbr  irXi)<r(py    coy 
its  ia\n6v, 

[For  aM  the  law  is  fal- 
fiUed  in  one  word,  evtn  m 
this,]  Thou  shalt  love  tlij 
neighbour  as  thyselfl 

James  ii.  8. 
[El  iihnoi   v6itop    rcAcTrt 

*AyaiHia(is  rht^  wKti^fioy  irov 
its  ff9aur6tf,  [icfli\£s  nviciT^.] 
[If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law 
according  to  the  scripture,] 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself;  [ye  do  well.] 


17.  IsaL  liii.  4. 

t<^)  t^Jin  «^^p  ph^ 


Isal  liii.  4. 
O%T0S   rhs   h/Mprlas   iifxQp 


Surely  he  hath  borne  our 
griefs,  and  carried  our  sor- 
rows. 


This  man  beareth  away 
our  sins,  and  for  us  he  is  in 
sorrow. 


Matt.  viii.  17. 

8i&  'H<ratov  tov  vfo^ffyrou  Ar- 
yovTos]  Kiirhs  rhs  iffOertUu 
ilfi&p   iKoBiv  Kol  rhs  v6crovs 

[That  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  Esaias 
the  prophet,  saying,]  Him- 
self took  our  infirmities,  and 
bare  our  sicknesses. 


18.  Hos.  VI.  6. 


Hos.  vi.  6. 


I  desired  meroy  and  not        I  desire  mercy  rather  than 
sacfifice.  sacrifice. 


Matt.  ix.  13. 

[nopfutffin'M  8>  ftdBert  ri 
iarty]  "EKfOS  fi4\«»  jcal  oi 
t^o-for. 

[But  go  ye  and  learn  what 
that  meaneth,]  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice. 

Matt,  xil  7. 

[Ei  9i  iyy^Kftrt  rl  iaru^"] 
"EAcof  $4\w  KoX  oi)  hvffioM. 

[But  if  ye  had  known 
what  this  meaneth,]  I  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice. 


19.  Mai.  iiL  1. 


MaL  iii.  1. 
*I8o^  ilaxoeriXXw  rhv  tky^ 
y9\6v  /uou,    jcol   ^i^A^crcu 
i^w  irph  ttpoe&trov  fiov. 


Matt  xi.  la 
[05tot  ydp  iariv  irtpi  ol 
yiypearrai]  *lM  fyA  4»o- 
otAAw  Toy  6.yyf\6y  fufv  vpb 
vpo<r^irova-ov,  KcdKarturmvdffti 
T^y  &96v  aov  ffin-pocB^  aov. 


"  The  evangelist  more  literally  represents  the  Hebrew  than  the  LXX  does.  Sec 
Fairbnirn,  Herm.  Man.  pp.  362,  868. 

>*  The  Hebrew  text  is  more  nearly  followed  than  the  LXX.  The  alterations  are 
plainly  for  fuller  explanation. 
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Behold  I  will  send  mj 
■wwngcr;  and  he  shall  pre- 
pcwe  dMB  waj  befine  me. 


Behold  I  send  forth  mj 
messenger,  and  be  will  ex- 
amme  Uie  way  before  me. 


[For  this  is  Ae  of  whom 
it  is  written  J  Behold  I  send 
mj  messenger  before  thj 
fifice,  which  shall  prepare  thj 
way  before  thee. 

Mark  L  2 
[Ko^s  yiypcarrtu    iy    ry 

ffr4\Xv  rhy  iyyt\6y  fiov  wph 
irpoaAfKov  aov,  ts  KoraaKtvdffti 

Tf^  6^P  ffOV, 

[As  it  is  written  in  the 
prophets,]  Behold  I  send 
my  messenger  before  thy 
&ce,  which  shall  prepare  thy 
way  before  thee. 

Lnke  vii  27. 

[OUrrf*  iariy  wtpl  ot  yi^ 
yparreu]  *l8ob  iaroar4KKt$ 
rhy  &yy9K6yfwv  Tp6  irpocdnrov 
0'ov,  %s  KOfTcurMviffu  r^y  6h6y 
<rou  iitMpocBiy  <rov. 

[This  is  he  of  whom  it  is 
written,]  Behold  I  send  my 
messenger  before  thy  face, 
which  shall  prepare  thy  way 
before  thee. 


Mattxiir.    See  No.  18. 


*0.        IsaL  slit  1—4* 

v^  ^m  ^TOj  TW  n^yj 
•6  :r^*  nf\h  o^ptp 
vvprv^^}  K?^  K*!?i  pyy! 

Behold  my  servant  whom 
I  uphold,  mine  elect  in  whom 
mysonl  delighteth:  I  have 
pot  my  Spirit  npon  him:  he 
■hall  bring  fordi  judgment 
to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not 
cry,  nor  lift  np,  nor  canse  his 


IsaizliL 

fMi  aJrov*  *I(rpaJ^\  6  iic\tier69 
fiov^irpocti^aTo  cUnrhy  ri  i^vxh 
fiov  *  DoNca  T^  rvtvud  fiov  #ir^ 
airhy  Kpurw  rots  iBvwtv  ^|- 
olfftu  oi  K9KfH^rrai  oMi 
iy^cf,  oMl  iucov(T$i)arreu  H^u 
^  <l>egyif  airov,  KdKofioy  rt- 
BXsuriiiyoy  oi  avrrpli^ij  koI 
\iyoy  Karwi(6fi€yov  oi)  ffidati^ 
&\Xk  CIS  &A-^0fiay  i^oltrti  Kpl- 
aw  ,,,ltc^h^'r^  hv6tueri  iuirov 
%Bvti  i\irtovaty 


Jacob  is  my  servant;  I  will 
uphold  him :  Israel  is  my 
chosen  one ;  my  soul  bath  em- 
braced him.  I  have  put  my 
Spirit  npon  him :  be  will  pub- 
lish judgment  to  the  nations: 
he  will  not  cry  aloud,  nor 


Mattxii.  17-21. 

flira  irKfip^  Th  Pffilky  Sta 
'Hcratov  rov  icpo^^ov  Kiyov- 
TOs]  *\Zoh  b  irois  yuou  %y 
fp4rura,  b  ieyanfifT6s  fiov  tv 
^i6iefia€y  ^  ^xil  M^*^ '  d^<^<» 
rh  irytvfid  fiov  iir'  athhy,  iral 
Kpiffiy  roiis  ildiftffty  &rayy€\ft, 
Ot)ic  4pia€i  oddh  Kpavydtrtt^ 
ai)8i  hKoiuru  ris  iy  reus  tAo- 
r€ieus  rijy  <tmy^u  ceSrov.  K<i» 
Ac^toi'  ffvyrrrpififjiipov  ov  kot- 
*d^€i  icol  \(yoy  rv*p6fJitvoy  <^ 
<re4<r€i,  COM  hy  ixedx-p  tls  ytKos 
r^y  Kpiaiv.  Kal  r^  bydfutri 
ainov  iByji  iXwiovaty, 

[That  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  Esaias 
the  prophet,  saying,]  Behold 
my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen,  my  beloved  in  whom 
my  soul  is  well  pleased  :  I 
will  put  my  Spirit  upon  him ; 


»  The  evangelist  for  the  most  part  follows  the  Hebrew ;  the  only  exception  is  that 
DDK?  is  rendered  «2i  vucos.  But  there  is  no  material  alteration  in  the  sense.  **  If  by 
DSE^,"  says  Dr.  Randolph  (Prophecies,  &c.,  cited  in  the  N.  T.,  p.  28.)t  "  we  understand 
the  cause  under  trials  then  to  send  forth  his  cause  unto  truth  will  be  to  carry  the  cause.** 
Heoce  (Is  yucos  is  a  suitable  phrase.  The  latter  part  of  the  quotation  agrees  with  the 
LXX. 
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voice  to  be  beard  in  the  ntrcct 
A  braised  reed  shall  he  not 
break;  and  the  smoking  flax 
shall  he  not  quench:  he  shall 
bring  forth  judgment  unto 
truth.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be 
discouraged,  till  he  have  set 
judgment  in  the  earth ; .  .  . 
and  the  bles  shall  wait  for 
his  law. 

21.        IsaL  vi.  9,  10. 

vy8\  n4»5Ci  v;]t<)  njo 

And  he  said,  Go  and  tell 
this  people,  Hear  ye  indeed, 
but  understand  not ;  and 
see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive 
not.  Make  the  heart  of  this 
people  fat,  and  make  their 
eyes  heavy,  and  shut  their 
eyes;  lest  they  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  understand  with 
their  heart,  and  convert,  and 
be  healed. 


urge  with  vehemence,  nor  will 
his  voice  be  heard  abroad.  A 
bruised  reed  he  will  not  break, 
nor  will  he  quench  smoking 
flax,  but  will  bring  forth  judg- 
ment unto  truth ; . . .  and  in  his 
name  shall  the  nations  trust 
(or  hope). 


IsaL  vi.  9 — 1 1. 

nOptvO-flTl  K€ti  tlwhw  Tfp  XOif 

Tolnff  *Axop  Amo^ctc  jcoI  ob 
fiil  <ruv^€,  icoJ  $K4iroyT9S  /3\^ 
i^T€  irol  ob  fi^  tlirjT€.  *Eiro- 
X^*^  7^  h  Kopiia  rod  \aov 
rovrovy  koX  toTs  &alw  aJnSsv 
fiap4ws  iJKowraVy  icai  robf  6- 
ipOa\fiovs  iKdfifivccWj  fifi  wort 
ySoKTt  rois  6^0a\fio7s,  ical  roTs 
ixrlr  hKoinrwriy  ical  rfj  Kap9i^ 
<nnw<ri  Kal  hrurrpit^fmffif  Kai 
idffofiai  adrods, 

(xo  and  say  to  this  people. 
By  hearing,  ye  shall  hear, 
though  ye  may  not  under- 
stand; and  seeing,  ye  shall 
see,  though  yc  may  not  per- 
ceive. For  the  heart  of  this 
people  is  stupefied,  and  their 
ears  are  dull  of  hearing;  and 
they  have  shut  their  eyes, 
lest  they  should  see  with 
their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  understand 
with  their  hearts,  and  return, 
and  I  should  heal  them. 


and  he  shall  show  judgment 
to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall 
not  strive  nor  cry;  neither 
shall  any  man  hear  his  voice 
in  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed, 
shall  he  not  break, and  smok- 
ing flax  shall  he  not  quench, 
till  he  send  forth  judgment 
unto  victory.  And  in  his 
name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust. 

Matt  xiii.  14,  15. 

(]Kal  &rairAi)poOTa4  ouroTr  if 
irpoi^iTTefa  *l\<rcdovri  A^owra] 
*Airo|^  hto{Hrrrt  ical  oh  fj^ 
avtniTty  Koi  fi\4Tovrts  iSX^c- 
Tf  Kolou  fi^  tHrjTf,  'Emx^n^Bff 
yhp  i)  KOftbia  rov  Aaov  to^ov, 
Kal  Toif  inrXv  fi<ip4ws  i^irov- 
troPf  iral  rohs  6<p$akfuihs  abr&w 
indfifivaaif'  /u^  wort  Jimruf 
Tots  6<t>9aXfuns  ical  rois  iftrlt^ 
hcoiffmcar  koL  rp  jcap5(f  irv- 
PMauf  Kol  hturrpk^oKraff  icol 
Idao/uu  eUnoit. 

[And  in  them  is  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Esaias, 
which  saith,]  By  hearing  ye 
shall  hear,  and  shall  not  un- 
derstand; and  seeing  ye  shall 
see,  and  shall  not  perceive; 
for  this  people*s  heart  b 
waxed  gross,  and  their  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing,  and 
their  eyes  they  have  closed ; 
lest  at  any  time  they  should 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  should 
understand  with  their  hea 
and  should  be  converted,  an< 
I  should  heal  them. 

Mark  iv.  12. 
'lya    fiKhrorres    fiKhrwriP 
Kot  11^  'dwroft  K€tt  iKo6orr€S 
ixoiotcof  KoX  fi)j  avtftwrtr,  fifi 

ainois. 

That  seeing  they  mav  see 
and  not  perceive  ;  and  hear- 
ing they  may  hear  and  not  un- 
derstand ;  lest  at  any  time 
they  should  be  converted, 
and  their  sins  should  be  for- 
given them. 

Luke  viiL  10. 

*l>a  fi\4rorr9S  n^i  fiXhrm- 
9t9  Kol  hcoitovrts  iih  trvytAeuf, 

That  seeing  they  might 
not  see,  and  hearing  they 
might  not  understand. 


**  St.  Matthew  cites  the  LXX.  almost  literally  (the  Hebrew  agreeing  in  sense).  In 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  small  portions  alone  are  cited.  St.  John  gives  the  sense,  as  if 
God  had  done  what  he  commanded  the  prophet  to  do.  In  the  Acts  the  citation  is 
repeated  as  in  Matthew. 
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John  xlL  39,  40. 

[•Ori  iriXtv  «Tir«r  'H<rafas] 
TcTv^A«ircy  ahr£»¥  rohs  h^6a\^ 
fioifs  Koi  if^frnv^y  avrctp  t^9 
Kop^tarj  1»a  /li}  1^<rtP  roTs 
i^OaXfuiis  KoH  yvfiattciy  if 
Kap6i^  jcoi  (rrpa^iruf  iced 
UurofAot  aOroCt, 

[Becaose  that  Esaias  said 
again,]  He  hath  blindod 
their  eyes  and  hardened 
their  heart;  that  they  should 
not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor 
undersund  with  their  heart, 
and  be  converted,  and  I 
should  heal  theuL 

Acts  xxviii.  25—27. 

iyiov  i\aXijfr€V  9t^  *H<ratou  top 
irpo^^uoit  irpbs  roin  vardpas 
^imv  Kr)fw\  Uop^^Btiri  rpbs 
rhif  \ab¥  rovToy  koX  tlv6y 
'Axop  iiKoCffrr^  icai  ob  fi^ 
cvyrirtf  koH  fi\4woyTts  /SA^c- 
Tff  Kol  oh  fi^  thrrt  *  hrax^t^ 
yhp  ^  Kopiia  rov  \aov  rovrou, 
Kcti  rots  &cly  fiap4^s  ¥iKOv(T«y, 
KcH  roHts  6ipda\fiohs  ainSiy 
iKdfifwaay  fiii  irore  Vkurip 
rots  i(p$aXfiois  irai  ro7s  &<r\y 
hcoiiTwraf  koI  tq  Kop^t^  ovp-' 
Socuf  (cal  htarrpi'^wriVy  Ktd 
idaoftat  atnois. 

[Well  spake  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet 
onto  our  fathers,  saying,] 
Go  unto  this  people,  and  say, 
Hearing  ye  shall  hear  and 
shall  not  nnderstand ;  and 
seeing  ye  shall  see  and  not 
perceive ;  for  the  heart  of 
this  people  is  waxed  gross, 
and  their  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing,  and  their  eyes  hare 
they  closed;  lest  they  should 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  nnder- 
stand with  their  heart,  and 
should  be  converted,  and  I 
should  heal  them. 


SI     PsaLlzzTm.  a. 


I  win  open  my  month  in 
sparable ;  I  will  utter  dark 
i^ngs  of  old 


FtaiLlxzTii  2. 
*Ayo/^«   iy  rtapaMoXait   rh 
arSfia   ftav,    <p$4y^o/uu    irpo' 


I  will  open  my  month  in 
parables  ;  I  will  utter  dark 
sayings  of  old. 


Matt  xiil  35. 

CO»«s  r\7ip<io$p  rh  ^Bky 
9i&  rod  vpo<p^oVt  X^ovros] 
'Avol^v  i»  fopaSoKsus  rh  arSfia 
fAOV,  ipfv^ofiot  K€KpviAfi€Pa  &ir6 
Karaj6o\Tis, 

[That  it  might  be  fnlfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  sayinj?,]  I  will  open 
my  mouth  in  parables;  I  will 


°  The  first  member  of  the  sentence  coincides  with  tlie  LXX.;  the  last  is  translated 
from  the  Hebrew. 
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83. 


Isai.  xzix.  13. 


vp3  n|n  D^rj  r^jj  ^5 

This  people  draw  near  me 
with  their  moath,  and  with 
their  lips  do  honour  me,  bat 
hare  removed  their  heart  far 
from  me ;  and  their  fear  to- 
ward me  is  taught  by  tho 
precept  of  men. 


IsaLxxix.  18. 

*E,yyiCex  /tot  &  Kahs  oZros  ip 
T^  crrifjigri  ainov^  ical  iv  rots 
X<^c<nv  cwr&v  riyjutri  /uc,  ^  5i 
KOfl^ia  aJn&p  v6l^  ^^X*' 
&«^  ifAOv'  /KirTjy  Sf  <ri€ovTai 
fie  MduTKomts  itrrdXfUsra  dy- 
Opwwwp  iced  5t5(UTiraA(cu. 

This  people  draw  near  to 
me  with  their  mouth ;  and 
with  their  lips  they  honour 
me;  but  their  heart  is  {or  from 
me  ;  and  in  vain  do  they 
worship  me,  teaching  the 
commands  and  doctrines  of 


utter  things  which  have  been 
kept  secret  from  the  foanda« 
tion  of  the  world. 

Matt  XT.  4.  See  Na  IS. 
Matt  xv.  7-9. 

oJnos  raits  x'^A.wrli'  m*'  ti/*^,  ^ 
9h  Kopiia  avrw  wSj^  i.v4xft 
hm^  4fiov'  fxdrriw  hk  CfSorral 
fi€  hiZdiTKovrfs  ZtfkurKoXlas 
4yrd\fiara  ivBpdntwv, 

[Well  did  Esaias  prophesy 
of  yon  saying,]  This  people 
draweth  nigh  unto  me  with 
their  mouth  and  hononreth 
roe  with  their  lips ;  but  their 
heart  is  far  from  me.  Bat 
in  vain  do  they  worship  me, 
teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men. 

Mark  vii  6,  7. 
^Ka^«f  htpwpiirrtva^v  *H. 
vtaaa  vcpl  hpuSof  , . ,  its  y4ypa- 
VTcu]  Olros  6  \ahs  rois  x^*- 
ffiy  fu  rififj  ^  9k  KopSta  airrUp 
ir6f^  iaeiX^i  i,i^  i/tou  •  ftdrnv 
9h  a^ovrai  im  8iM<ncorr€f 
3i8a<riraXiar  ivriXtuera  iuf$p^ 

[Well  hath  Esaias  prophe- 
sied ofyon  ...  as  it  is  writ- 
ten,] This  people  hononreth 
me  with  their  lips ;  but  their 
heart  is  far  from  me.  How- 
beit,  in  vain  do  they  worship 
me,  teachingybr  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men. 


24.  Gen.  ii.  24. 

Therefore  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  nnto  his  wife; 
and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 


Gen.  ii.  24. 
'Erffccy  ro6rov  KaraX^l^i 
ApBfMtwos  rhy  -waripcL  owrov 
Koi  r^v  fiiir4pat  Ktd  •trpoaKoK- 
\fl$il(rerat  irphs  r^r  yvMuxa 
eArov'  K€tt  taovrai  ol  9vo  els 

Therefore  a  man  shall  leave 
his  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife  ;  and 
they  two  shall  be  one  flesh. 


Matt  XIX.  5. 
[Kal  flTcr]  'EptKa  ro&rov 
icttroAc^i  MfKnos  rhpiwrd- 
pa  Kcd  r^v  tivr^pa  teal  icoXXih 
O^CTOi  rf  ywauel  airrou,  icel 
taovrcu  ol  96o  tls  adpxa  fiUof. 

[And  said,]  For  this  caase 
shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his 
wife  ;  and  they  twain  shall 
be  one  fleafa. 

♦ 
Mark  x.  7,  8. 
"EKCKev   rovrov    utoroAc/^^i 
Mpwnos    rhy  wardpa    a&rov 
Kod   tV  firirdpa,  Ktd   iaarruL 
ol  hvo  us  edpKa  fday. 


Tie  evan^lisU  fbllow  the  LXX.  very  nearly.    This  version  seems  to  have  nndcr- 
'0W1.  as  if  it  were  ^Hnl,  and  taken  On^'l^  for  a  verb,  2  per.  plur. 


»•  The 

stood  N7W1 ., . , 

^*  The  LXX.  is  followed,  which  had  introdaciod  ol  8^. 
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S5.    Zech.  iz.  9.   (and  see 
ImL  Ixii.  11.) 

TV!  fi'TT^  ^^)  ^*i 

Bcjoicegreatlj,  O  daughter 
of  Son  ;  shout,  O  daughter 
of  Jeninlem  :  behold,  tbj 
king  Cometh  onto  thee.  He 
it  just  and  haTing  salratioii, 
lovIj,aiul  riding  npon  an  ass, 
and  npon  a  ccdt  the  foal  of 


ZecL  iz.  9. 

fl^,  itfipwra-f  ^iyartp  'Icpov- 
aa\^'  }M  6  fiwiXtbs  fox«- 
rai  ffot  BUatos  ica2  edCotyf 
alrrhs    irfK^s  Koi    hriBt^nK^s 


For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  cleave  to  his  wife  }  and 
they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh. 

1  Cor.  vi.  16. 

els  irdpKa  fUav, 

For  two,  saith  he,  shall  be 
one  flesh. 

Eph.  V.  81. 

*Arrl  ro6rov  KoraXcfif^fi  &y. 
ipmros  itwripa  ircd  furn^p^  md 
wpoffKohXri&fyrerat  wphs  -H^ 
yvycuxa  aurov,  «rcd  Moovrux  ol 
9vo  tis  ffApKa  fiiay. 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  be  joined  unto  his 
wife  ;  and  they  two  shall  be 
one  flesh. 

Matt.  xix.  7.   See  Na  18. 
Matt.  xix.  18,  19.    See 
Nos.  12.  16. 

Matt  xxl  4,  .5. 

{TovTo  W  ytyavw  Ua  tAij- 
po»$^  rh  p^fikv  hih  rov  irpo- 
iffifTow  \4yovros']  EXwcer*  if 
bvywrpX  iuiy  *lSob  6  iScuri- 
Xf^s  (Tou  fpxrrcd  ffoi  wpoAs, 
iirt€9€riKi»s  M  tvov  «ra2  M 
it£\oy  vtby  ino(vyiou. 


Rejoice  exceedingly,  O 
daughter  of  Sion ;  make  pro- 
clamation, O  daughter  of  Je- 
rusalem. Behold,  thy  king 
is  coming  to  thee ;  he  is  right- 
eous, and  having  salvation. 
He  is  meek,  and  mounted  on 
an  ass,  even  a  young  colt. 


H.        Isti.  hrl  7.  laai.  ivi.  7. 


[All  this  was  done,  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,  say- 
ing*] Tell  ye  the  daught^tr  of 
Sion,  Behold  thy  king  cometh 
unto  thee;  meek  and  sitting 
upon  an  ass,  and  (more  cot' 
rectlyt  even)  a  colt  the  foal  of 
an  ass. 

John  xii.  14,  15. 

[Ka0^s  iariv  ytypafJifi4yop\ 
Mii<l>o€ov,dvydfnip^tiy  Uioi 
6  /SfiuriAc^  ffov  (px^Toi  ica94- 
fKVOs  M  iruAov  Bvov, 

[As  it  is  written,]  Fear 
not,  daughter  of  Sion;  be- 
hold thy  king  cometh,  sitting 
on  an  ass's  colt. 

Matt.  xxi.  13. 
[r^poiTToi]    *0  oJkSs  fWV 
oIkos  vpcfftuxv^   KXriO^fftrcuy 
i fists  8i  ainbvvoittTt  a^Aoior 


*^The  bilzodiicUon  is  prefixed  from  Isai.  Ixii.  1 1.    Sc  John  has  a  different  introduction 
^^m  St.  Matthew's ;  and  his  citation  is  more  compendious. 

.  "  It  is  from  Isaiah  only  that  the  quotation,  properly  so  called,  is  taken :  the  other  part 
■  tfae  word  of  o«ur  Lord  himself  but  with  an  allusion  to  Jer.  viL  1 1. 
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For  mine  house  shall  be 
called  an  hoose  of  prayer  for 
all  people. 


Jcr.  vii.  11. 

Is  this  house,  which  is 
called  by  my  name,  become 
a  den  of  robbers  in  yoor 
eyes? 


For  my  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer  for 
all  Uie  nations. 


Jer.  viL  1 1, 
Mil  (nHi?<jouov  Kp<rr6v  6  of- 
k65   fwu   oZ    hrucdKXrirai    rh 
6yofid  /iov  in'  ain^  iKtt  ivd^ 
vioy  ifJL&r; 

Is  not  this  house  of  mine, 
which  is  called  by  my  name, 
become  in  your  eyes  a  den 
of  robbers? 


[It  is  written,]  My  house 
shall  be  called  the  house  of 
prayer;  but  ye  have  made  it 
a  den  of  thievesi 

Mark  xL  17. 
[Ob  yiypcarrat  5t<]  *0  oTirtfy 
liov  oXkos  wpoatvx^s  KKyiBfh 
ffercu  wcurtr  ro7s  %9v€aa^\  ^fueTs 
8c  Tcroi^vorc  attrhv  tnHiXxuop 
Kpar&v, 

[Is  it  not  written,]  My 
house  shall  be  called  of  aU 
nations  the  house  of  prayer? 
but  ye  have  naade  it  a  den 
of  thieves. 

Luke  xix.  46. 
[r^ypcBVTCu]     Kol  lifTcu    6 
oIk6s    ftov    oTkos    wpotrwxyi*' 

Aoior  XJ7<rr«K. 

[It  is  written,]  My  house 
is  the  house  of  prayer ;  but 
ye  haTe  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves. 


27.     PsaL  viii.  3.  (b.  v.  2.) 

91K  D^i?^h  uhr^v  *w 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings  hast  thou  or- 
dained strength. 


PsaL  viii  3. 
dri\a(6yT»r  Konipriaw  aivov. 


Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou  hast  per- 
fected pnuse. 


Matt  xxi.  16. 
[OW^ore    iw4yverr€    JriJ 
*Ejr  (rrSfittTos  vifvwv  koX  driKiC- 
(iyruy  Koerrjpria'tt  (drov, 

[Have  ye  never  read,]  Out 
of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 
praise? 


28.    PsaL  cxviii.  22,  23.  Psal.  cxvii.  22, 23. 

^•'*  L     olKooofiovtrrtSf  oivTos  iytviiOri 

f*  .  *     plov   iyivtro  o5ti|,   ical   l<rT« 


M3W? 

The  stone  which  the  build- 
ers refused  is  become  the  head 
MtOM  of  the  comer.  This  is 
the  Lord's  doing:  it  is 
marrelloiis  in  our  ejes. 


The  stone  which  the  build- 
ers rejected,  the  same  is  be- 
copne  the  head  of  the  comer. 
This  was  from  the  Lord  (or, 
the  Lord's  doing)  ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  in  our  eyes. 


Matt.  xxi.  42. 
[O^lrorc  Mywrt  Ir  ruk 
ypwptus]  AlBov  %v  iertBo* 
KifKuray  ol  olKo^ofjLovyrts,  ohras 
iyevii&fl  tU  K^^aK^v  ymvtas* 
vapik  Kvplov  iy4v€To  a9ny,  teti 
f<mr  biwfuurrii  iw  h^OvCKfuus 

[Did  ye  never  read  in  the 
scriptures,]  The  stone  which 
the  builders  rejected,  the  same 
is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner:  this  is  the  Lord's  do- 
ing, and  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes  ? 

Mark  xil  10,  il. 

iufiyyonf"]  lilBov  %p  av^^oml- 
fjLcuny  ol  ohcoiiofwvrrfs,  olros 
iy€pii0ri  cij  fc«^>aAV  y«^i€a' 
wapii  Kvpiov  4y4wrro  offnf  ical 
firrtP  bttVfuurrii  ip  i^BaX^UKt 
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[And  have  ye  not  rend 
this  scripture,]  The  stone 
which  the  bailders  rejected 
is  become  the  head  of  the 
comer :  this  was  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvelloas 
in  our  eyes  ? 

Luke  xx.  17. 

[Tl  ody  iarhf  rh  yeypofi^ 
fi4yov  rot>ro]  Al$w  hp  &irc8a- 
xlfuuraMol  oiKoSofju>vtrr€SfoZros 
^ytrfiOri  cis  Kt^oKiiy  ytfyiat; 

[What  is  this  then  that  is 
written,]  The  stone  which 
the  baUders  rejected,  the 
same  is  become  the  head  of 
the  comer  ? 

Acts  iv.  11. 
0Zr6s  tariv  6  \lSos  6  4^ov- 

fM»r,  i  y€v6fKro5  tis  xc^oA^v 
yvylcu. 

This  is  the  stone  which 
was  set  at  nought  of  you 
builders,  which  is  become 
the  head  of  the  corner. 

1  Peter  ii.  7. 
AtBop    ttf  ixtioKi/iourw   ol 
clteoiofjLoihnes,   c^ot   iytpiidri 

The  stone  which  the 
builders  disallowed,  the  same 
is  made  the  head  of  the 
comer. 


89.       Dent.  xxr.  5. 

If  brethren  dwell  together, 
and  one  of  them  die,  and 
l»ve  no  child,  the  wife  of  the 
^«d  shall  not  marry  without 
joto  a  stranger:  her  bus- 
«nd'g  brother  shaU  go  in 
JJMo  her,  and  take  her  to 
wm  to  wife,  and  perform  the 
*«y  of  an  husband*^  brother 
uitoher. 


vol.il 


Dent  zzv.  5. 
'E^  84  KoroiKwriv  &8cA^l 
M  rh  aln6j  koI  hmOdsrp  tts 

oinc  Ijtcm  ii  yw^  rov  r€$yriK6' 
ros  l(»  iwipl  fi^  iyyi^ovrr 
6  i£€\<phs  rod  Mphs  airris 
c^trcAc^cTou  itphs  ain^y  fca2 
Kinpereu  oMiv  kun^  yvyaaca 
Kol  owotK^u  eArp, 

When  brothers  dwell  toge- 
ther, and  one  of  them  die, 
and  hath  no  issue,  the  wife 
of  him  who  died  shall  not 
marry  a  man  abroad,  who  is 
not  near  of  kin.  The  bro- 
ther of  her  husband  shall  go 
in  unto  her,  and  take  her  to 
wife,  and  cohabit  with  her. 


Matt  xxil  24. 
[MwMnis  slrtv']  *EdM  rts 
kroBdyri  fi)l  %x^^  riKva,  hrt* 
yain€p€6a-€i  6  iBthxphs  atrroB 
tV  yvyouKa  aitrov  Kcd  &ya* 
irrfiati  aifipfia  r^  &8cA^  av- 


[Moses  said,]  If  a  man  die, 
having  no  children,  his  bro- 
ther shall  marry  his  wife, 
and  raise  up  seed  unto  his 
brother. 

Mark  xii.  19. 
[Mwwr^j  fypcalffv  rjfuy  8ti] 
*Edy  rivos  &8fA^5  kwoedam 
Kol  KaraXiirp  ywoMca  fcal  fMii 
cufr^  TtKi/ov,  %vok  XduSp  6  iS(K' 
<p^T   oiroC    riiv  yvvoMta  iral 

a^ov, 

[Moses  wrote  unto  us,] 
If  a  roan's  brother  die,  and 
leave  his  wife  behind  Aim,  and 
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leave  nochildreii,that  hisbfo* 
ther  should  take  his  wife,  and 
raise  op  seed  onto  his  brother 

Luke  xx.  28. 

ywaaca,  lud  oZros  ir€Kvos  &ro- 
$dt^^  Ua  XdJgp  6  iiZt\<l>6t  airrov 
T^v  yvytuKa  Koi  i^ayairHiffjf 
ew4pfM  T^  &8f  A^  cofrov. 

[Moses  wrote  nnto  ns,] 
If  any  man's  brother  die, 
having  a  wife,  and  he  die 
without  children,  that  his 
brother  should  take  his  wife, 
and  raise  up  seed  unto  his 
brother. 


30. 


Exod.  iii.  6. 


*n-^l?  V5^  ^n-i?!?  *5i^ 

I  am  the  God  of  thy  father, 
the  Ood  of  Abraham,  the  God 
of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.  And  Moses  hid  his 
face }  for  he  was  afiraid  to  look 
npon  God. 


Exod.  iii  6. 
*E7«(  ci^  6  Bths  Tov  warpSt 
<rw,  Bths  *A€pakfi  Ktd  eiths 
'Itro&JC  irol  eths  'latere.  *Ar- 
4<rrp€^9  84  M«v<r^9  rh  vp6a' 
airow  aXnovr  •hXoMuro  yhp 
KttTtfiJ8\4tlfat  ivdnriov  rov  OcoS. 

I  am  the  God  of  thy  father, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.  And  Moses  turned 
away  his  face;  for  he  was 
afraid  to  gase  at  GK)d. 


Matt  xxil  81, 38. 

{nr6  rov  OcoO  \4yovTOs'\    *E7rf 
cUu  b  %9hs  *A€p<»iLfi  KflJ  6  Bths 


[Have  ye  not  read  that 
which  was  spoken  nnto  you 
by  God,  saying,]  I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob  ? 

Mark  xiL  26. 

[OiJ«  iufiyvm-t  hf  rp  Mf<v 

Motva^s  M  rod  0drov  itms 

ffTvcy    o^^    6    Stbs  X^yt»r] 

'Eyit  h  ec^f  ^Mpohtk  ical  Bc^ 

[Have  ye  not  read  in  the 
book  of  Moses,  how  in  the 
bush  God  spake  unto  him, 
sayine,]  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob? 

Luke  XX.  37. 

^Ori  84  kytlpwrai  oi  rcicpof 
Nol  Mcnnnis  ifiiiwatw  M  rris 
fidrov,  &s  A^f <]  K^puw  rh^ 
B^r  'A€paati  iccU  Of  6v  'lanix 
ical  ecbr  'loicc^. 

[Now,  that  the  dead  are 
raised,  even  Moses  showed 
at  the  bush,  when  he  calleth 
the  Lord,]  The  Ood  of  Abrap 
ham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

Actsvii  32. 
*E7d)  6  S^hs  rStv  waripwf 
(TOV,    6     Bths    'A9pa^     ical 

'IffaOK    Koi    *lttK^,       i¥TpOfWS 

84  ytrSfxtvos  Mmvc^s  ovk  M\» 
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I  am  the  Ood  uf  thy  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  Then  Moses 
trembled,  and  durst  not  be 
hold. 


81.       Dent  tL  4,  5.  Dent  vi.  4,  5.                          Matt  xxii.  37. 

^'D^  rftn*  ^^'K'*  W^  *'Aicow«   *l<rf>afi?i,    Kdptos    6         *Aytnrfia^ts  K^or  rhy  Bt^ 

••     '    •           •  '      J^  8€^si^Au»y  K^/>iof  cff  ^OTt*  icol  ffov  iy  tXy  rp  KopBi^ffov  ica) 

Mr  *        *        r         ^«fc  <''<**'  ^i  ^1»  ""i*  ^ttwolas  <rov  Sxp  rp  Stayoi^  aw, 

WP??     'I  9^i?     ^'^j  Kol  ^{  5A77J  -i^s  ^vxrii  cw  icoi 


Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lokd 
oar  God  is  one  Lord.  And 
thoQ  shalt  love  the  Lord  thj 
God  with  all  thine  heart, 
&nd  with  all  thj  soul,  and 
with  aU  thj  might 


Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
oar  God  is  one  Lord.  And 
thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  thy  whole  un- 
derstanding, and  with  thy 
whole  soul,  and  with  thy 
whole  might 


Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind. 

Mark  xii.  29,  30. 

*l(rp<Kfl\f  K6pios  6  Sfhs  iittMV 
Kipios  clf  ^(rrfr,  Kcd  iyairfiirus 
Kiputp  rhy  Oct^y  vov  i^  UKris 
rris  KOpSlas  ffov  kcH  i^  BXrjt 
r^t  ^Infxv^  <row  icol  i^  8Ai|$  tijj 

[The  first  of  all  the  com- 
mandments isy"]  Hear,  O  Is- 
rael: the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord;  and  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength. 

Luke  X.  27. 

•Aya»^<r€is  Kitpiov  rhy  Bt6y 
aw  i^  8Ai}9  ttis  icap9ias  aov 
Kol  i^  5Ai7$  tijs  t|a»x^s  cw  Koi 
i^  1i\rjs  rris  iax^f  <^^^  *«i  ^^ 
tkift  T^s  Stavoias  aov. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  Gk>d  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  suul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and 
with  all  thy  mind. 

Matt  xxii.  39.    See  No.  16. 


W.        FtaLcx.  1. 

The  Lord  said  unto  my 
lord.  Sit  thoQ  at  my  right 


FsaL  cix.  I. 
iJvtyiKvpiosT^  Kvpl^fiw 
K^^dv  iK  i^^iuy  puw  <hn   &y 
d»  rchs  ix'Spoi/s  aov  twoirSStoy 
r&y  woS&y  aov. 


The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,  Sit  at  my  right  hand, 


Matt.  xxii.  43,  44. 

[U&s  ody  Aav\9  4y  iryf^fAori 
fcoAfi  a;^by  Kiptoy  \4rfwv'\ 
Zlirty  Kupios  r^  Kvpl^  fMv 
KidSop  iK  S(^t&y  fwv  hfs  &y 
b&robsix^P^5  <roi;  troK^irm 
r&y  iroJwi'  a-ou ; 

[How  then  doth  Darid  in 
spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying,] 


"  One  of  the  evangelists  adheres  to  the  Hebrew  more  closely  than  the  others,  bat 
with  no  variatioQ  of  sense:  hw^  is  mentai  strength g  a  kind  of  paraphrase  of  the 
original  expression. 
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hand,  until  I  make   thlae 
enemtes  thy  footstool 


until  I  make  thine  enemiei 
thj  footstooL 


The  Lord  said  unto  xnyLord, 
Sit  thou  on  mj  right  hand, 
till  I  make  thine  enemies  thj 
footstool  ? 

Mark  xil  36. 
[AvT^s  Aav^  cTirey  iv  r^ 

ix  9t^wy  fiov  ws  ttv  ^  rolf 

woSw  ffov, 

[For  David  himself  said 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,]  The 
Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit 
thou  on  my  right  hand,  till 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool 

Lake  xz.  42,  43. 

[Kal  ainhs  Aav)Z  \4y€i  iv 
filik^  if^aA/t»r]  tlrw  K&ptos 
r^  Kvpi^  fwv  Ki0o¥  4k  Sc^umt 
fwv  hts  iw  0&  robs  i^po^ 
<ro¥  (neoiri^iov  t&p  itoS&p  ffov, 

[And  David  himself  saith 
in  the  book  of  Psalms,]  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
thou  on  my  right  hand,  till 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool. 

Acts  ii.  34,  85. 

[AeyM  81  wt6s'\  Elwfy  6 
K^iot  T^  Kvpi^  fuiu  KdBou 
4k  Sc|u0y  fiov  ^»s  &v  $&  rohs 
4x^po^s  cov  inmnilitov  rw 
woiuv  <rov, 

[He  saith  hunself,]  The 
Load  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
thou  on  my  right  hand,  until 
I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool 

1  Cor.  XV.  25. 

&XP^  <>v  0f  wdyras  rohs  ix' 
Bpobs  irb  robs  ir6ias  whov. 

For  he  must  reign,  till  he 
hath  put  all  enemies  under 
his  feet. 

Heb.  i  13. 

[npbs  riya  Jf  r&¥  i77^ft»r 
^(pir\Ki¥  iroTc]  KiBov  4k  8f|u»r 
fiov  ^s  hy  $&  robs  Ix^P^^^ 
trov  xntoir^tov  r&v  iro8£r  <rov ; 

[But  to  which  of  the  angels 
sisud  he  at  any  time,]  Sit  on 
my  right  hand,  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ? 

Matt,  zxvi  31. 

[r^pairrflu  ydp]     naT^i# 

rhv  Toifilra,   Kcd    iteurKOfnTt" 

ff$4ivoyrai  rh.  trpMcera  rr^s  ire(- 

lunii' 

»  Some  have  imagined,  as  Bandolph  (The  Prophecies,  &Cm  cited  in  the  N.  T ,  p.  3a), 
that  in  should  be  T?.  but  there  is  no  authority  for  such  a  change,  nor  ib  it  neoessaiy.* 


38.       Zeeh.  xiii.  7. 


ZedLxliir. 
Tiarifyert  robs  wotfUyas  koI 
iKtnrdffart  tA  Tp66«ra, 
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Smite  tbe  shepherd ;  and 
the  sheep  shall  be  scat^red. 


Smite  the  shepherds,  and 
draw  oat  the  sheep. 


fFor  it  is  written,]  I  will 
smite  the  shepherd;  and  the 
sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be 
scattered  abroad. 

Mark  zir.  27. 

[•Oti  7^7pcnrTai]  Tlard^m 
r}hf  woifUya,  ical  ra  Tp^ara 
ZuuTKopmurdiiamnai, 

[For  it  is  written,]  I  will 
smite  the  shepherd ;  and  the 
sheep  shall  be  scattered. 


34.        Zecb.  xi  13. 

^  ri\r\\  n*3  ^nk  ^i^^j 

Cast  it  unto  the  potter ;  a 
goodlj  price  that  I  was  prised 
St  of  them.  And  I  took  the 
i^hijpitctM  of  silver,  and  cast 
them  to  the  potter  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord. 


Zech.  xi.  13. 

T^ptoy,  KcA  ffKiipofuu  CI  h6Ktfi6y 

dirip  oArSiw,  Kax  iXoBov  robs 
rpvixovra  ipyupovs  ical  ir4€a' 
7<op  avrohs  tls  rhv  ohcoy  Kvpiou 


Pnt  them  into  the  smelting 
fomace,  and  I  will  see  whe- 
ther it  is  proof,  in  like  manner 
as  I  have  been  proved  for 
them.  So  I  took  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  and  threw 
them  down  in  the  houiie  of 
the  Lord,  for  the  smelting 
ftimaoe. 


Matt  xxvil  9, 10. 

[T<^c  iirKvp<&$ti  rh  ^y 
Sub  rou  itpo^rov  *Up€fdov 
\4yoPros']  Ka)  ll?^oy  rk 
rptdKorra  iipy^pta,  r^y  rip,^ 
rov  rtrifiTifidyov  ty  krifilifftuno 
iarh  vl&y  'Itrpa^A,  koX  f^McoM 
oj^rA  tts  rhy  iefphy  rov  Ktpa- 
fi.4»s,  ica0&  avy4rai4y  fwt  K^ 
ptos, 

[Thos  was  fulfilled  that 
which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy 
the  prophet,  saying,]  And 
they  took  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  the  price  of  him 
that  was  valued,  whom  they 
of  the  children  of  Israel  did 
valae,  and  gave  thcnr  for  the 
potter's  field,  as  the  Lord 
appointed  nie. 


35.    PfeaL  xxii.  2.  (e,  v.  1.) 


FtaLxxL  1. 

'O  Scij  6  B«6s  fw¥f  Tpdffx^* 
yioi  •  tya  rl  iyKardXtwtf  fit ; 


Matt  xxvii  46. 
^HAl  'HXl  Xc/a  ffagaxecfyi ; 
Tovr*  l<rriy  St4  fjutv.  Of  ^  pou, 
Iva  rl  fJL€  ^icoTcAiirej; 


by  the  Qse  of  the  first  person  the  action  is  more  expressly  ascribed  to  God.  For  the  rest 
of  the  passage,  the  evangelists,  Mark  especially,  follow  the  Hebrew. 

"  There  is  confessedly  mach  difficult  here;  and  the  passage  has  been  seized  on  by 
certain  writers  as  afibrding  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  evangelists  quoted  from 
memory,  and  consequently  made  mistakes.  But,  *'  as  for  the  dream  of  rationalist  inter- 
preters respecting  the  evangelist  quoting  from  memory,  and  making  a  mistake,  we  leave 
it  to  its  advocates,  to  Panlus,  Griesbach,  and  Fritzsche,  who  thus  deny  the  apostle's 
ioipiration."  Davidson,  Sacr.  Herm.  p.  463.  Dr.  Lee  shows,  on  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Hengstenberg,  **why  St  Matthew  has  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  the  words  of 
Zechariah;  the  evangelist  desiring  to  explain  that  Jeremiah  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
auctor  primarius  of  a  prediction  with, which  his  readers  were  well  acquainted,  and  to 
who6e  words  (Jer.  xviii.  1 — 3.,  xix.  2.)  the  expression  of  Zechariah,  *  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  me.  Out  it  unto  the  potter^  refers  us  ;  Jeremiah  standing  to  Zechariah  in  the  same 
relation  as  ^ekiel  and  Daniel  to  the  Apocalypse.  Nor  is  the  reference  in  such  cases  to 
&  tbgle  prophet  unusuaL  The  quotation,  *  That  it  might  be  fnlfiUed  which  was  spoken 
h  ^  prophet.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek,* 
&C.,  in  St  Matt  xxL  4,  5^  is  taken  from  IsaL  Ixii.  11,  and  Zech.  ix.  9.**  Insp.  of  Holy 
Bcripture,  2nd  edit  lect.  \1i  pp.  339,  340.,  note.  See  Hengstenberg,  Christology  (Arnold), 
pp342— 345. ;  Davidson,  Sacr.  Herm.,  chap.xi.  pp.463,  464.;  Fairbaim,  Herm.  Man., 
^li  lit  sect  I  pp.  372,  373.,  sect  ii.  pp.  440 — 446. ;  also,  Hofmann,  transl  in  Journal  of 
Sacr.  Lit,  Oct.  1863,  pp.  145—162. 

"  This  is  taken  from  the  Hebrew;  but  the  words  are  Syriac  or  Chaldee.  Sabacthani 
is  the  word  now  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  (Dr.  Randolph,  p.  30.).    So  the  Peshito : 

->^^nn#  1^^^^  i^cnj^  «^ai-^ 
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My  God,  my  God^whyhast 
thou  forsaken  me? 


O  God,  my  God,  attend 
to  me  I  Why  haat  thou  for- 
saken me? 


36*  Gen.  L  27. 

Male  and  female  created 
he  thenu 


Gen.  L  27. 

A  male  and  a  female  he 
made  them. 


Eli,  Eli,  lama  labachthani  f 
That  is  to  say.  My  God,  mjr 
God,  why  hast  thoa  forsaken 
me? 

Mark  xt.  34. 

X6avf ;  8  iirriy  fitB€pfifii^v6fi€^ 
voy  *0  B^6s  fiov  6  B(6s  fxov,  €it 
rl  iyicardXiirds  /*«; 

Eloi,  Elol,  lama  sabach- 
thani?  Which  is,  being  in- 
terpreted, My  God.  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? 

Mark  i.  2.  See  No.  19. 
Mark  i.  2,  3.  See  No.  6. 
Mark  iv.  12.  See  Na  21. 
Markvii.  6,7.  See  No.  23. 
Mark  viLlO.  See  No.  12. 
Mark  x.  4.     See  No.  la 

Mark  x.  6. 

Todu 

[But  fVx>m  the  beginning 
of  the  creation]  God  made 
them  male  and  female. 

See  No.  24. 
See  No.  12. 
See  No.  26. 
See  No.  28. 
See  No.  29. 
See  Na  30. 
See  No.  31. 
See  No,  16. 
See  Na  32. 
See  No.  33. 
See  Na  35. 


Mark  x.  7,  8. 
Mark  x.  19. 
Mark  xi.  17. 
MarkxillO,  11. 
Mark  xii.  19. 
Mark  xiL  26. 
Mark  xii.  29, 30. 
Markxil  31. 
Mark  xii  36. 
Mark  xiv.  27. 
Mark  xt.  34. 


37.  MaL  iii.  23,  24.  (a.  y.  iv. 
5,6.) 

m  D??  n!?y  ^5i^  njri 
:  D^ib8^y 

Behold,  I  will  send  yon 
Elijah  the  prophet  before  the 
coming  of  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  ue  Lord; 
and  he  shall  turn  the  heart 
of  the  faUiers  to  the  children, 
and  the  heart  of  the  children 
to  Uieir  fathers. 


MaL  It.  4,  5. 

Kal    iZoh    iy^     iaroffrtXS 

Muy  tV  ^M-^pay  Kvplov  r^v 
firyiKriv  koI  ivupwrj,  ht  iiro- 
Karcurrfiffti  KOp^iay  Tarphs 
vphs  ulhy  Kvd  iropStoy  ay$p<ivov 
vphs  rhy  x\fi<rloy  cukoO. 


Now  behold  I  will  send 
yon  Elias  the  Thesbite  before 
that  great  and  awiiil  day  of 
the  Lord  cometh,  who  will 
turn  the  heart  of  father  to 
son,  and  the  heart  of  one  man 
to  another. 


Luke  i  17. 

Kal  aOrhs  TpocXci^rrai  ^n&- 
wioy  aOrov  4y  vpt^ucn  itaX 
Hvydfid  'HX/ov,  4wiarp4^  icafh- 
Htds  varipwy  iirX  rdxya  iral 
kwttOtis  4y  pporfyrti  Zuccdmy, 


And  he  shall  go  before  him 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
facers  to  the  children,  and 
the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  just. 


*  Thb  quotation  differs  from  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.  The  general  senae  if 
given.  In  various  parts  of  Luke  i.  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  adopted,  not  so 
much  in  formal  quotation  as  for  elucidation  of  the  original  passages,  the  words  of  which 
are  freely  used  and  applied. 
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38.       Ezod.  ziiL  S. 

Sanctify  nnto  me  all  the 
first  bom,wliacsoeTer  openeth 
the  womb. 


39.         Ler.  xii  8. 

Two  tartlef,  or  two  jooiig 
pigeons. 


Exod.  xiii.  2. 
'KyioffAv  fxoi  TOM  vpon6Toitop 
wfKtToytpks    itoyotyoy   vaooM 

Consecrate  to  me  every 
first  bom  first  produced,  that 
openeth  every  womb. 


Ley.  xii  8. 
AAo  rpvy6pas  1l  8^  vwroohs 
wtpurrtputf. 

Two  tnrtle-dores,  or  two 
young  pigeons. 


4a       Isai.  bd.  I,  2. 

^V,  "^3^  *  Tii^  nJiT.  ncT? 

TTie  Spurit  of  the  Lord 
God  if  upon  me  ;  because  the 
Lord  Lath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek,  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind 
np  ihc  broken-hearted,  to  pro- 
cltim  Hherty  to  the  captives, 
aod  the  opening  of  the  prison 
to  tkem  that  are  bound,  to 
proclaim  the  acceptaUe  year 
of  the  Lord. 


Isai.  IxL  1,  2. 
nptvfta  Kvplov  h^  ifx4,  oZ 

ffOffBcu  irrfl»xo<^f  iar4<rraXK4  fit 
Uuraff$ai  robs  ffvprerpifitiivovs 
T^y  Kop^lay,  Ktjpv^eu  aixM"^- 
rois  Hi^irtv  kcU  rv^\ots  iwA- 
€\epip,  Ket\4<rcu  ivuanhv  Kv- 
plov Ztxrhv, 


The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  for  the  business  for 
which  he  hath  anointed  me. 
Ho  hath  sent  me  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  to 
heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord. 


Luke  ii.  23. 
[Ko^t^f  yiypaMrm.  h  p6fi^ 
Kvplov  8rtJ    nay  ipeev   8<a* 
votyov  ii-hrpaif  Sytoy  r^  Kvplf 

[As  it  is  written  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord,]  Everv  male  that 
openeth  the  womb  shall  be 
called  holy  to  the  Lord. 

Luke  ii.  24. 

[Karh  rh  tlpiifiSpop  ip  r^ 
p6fup  Kupiov"]  Zfuyos  rpvyS^ 
pmp  ^  Zifo  vovcchs  vtpurrtp&p, 

[According  to  that  which 
is  said  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,] 
A  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons. 

Lnkeiil4 — 6.  See  No.  6. 
Luke  iv.  4.  See  No.  7. 
Luke  iv.  8.  See  NalO. 
Luke  iv.  10,11.  See  No.  8. 
Luke  iv.  12.      See  No.  9. 

Luke  iv.  17—19. 
[Zlptp  T^v  r&irop  o9  ijr  7c- 
ypofxfidpop']  Uvtvua  Kvplov 
iir*  ifi.4,  06  cTycKcr  txp^cip  /ic 
hKeyytXlffoffdau  'rrvxols,  iir- 
4ffTa\K4p  fi§  KTipv^cu  aixM^^^ 
rots  i^pwiP  Koi  rv<p\o75  ivd* 
9\t^af,  iaro<rrti\ai  rtOpou/" 
fffAfPovs  ip  iuf>4(Tti,  Ktipv^at 
4yiavr}uf  Kvplov  Z%kt6p. 

[He  found  the  place  where 
it  was  written,]  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because 
he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives, 
aud  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,  to 
preach  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord. 

Luke  viL  27.  See  No.  19. 
Luke  viiL  10.  See  No.  21. 
Lukex.27.  SeeNo8.16,31. 
Luke  xviii.  20.  SeeNo.12. 
Lukexix.46.  See  No.  26. 
Luke  XX.  17.  See  No.  28. 
Luke  XX.  28.  See  No  29. 
Luke  XX.  37.  See  No.  30. 
Luke  XX.  42,  43.  See 
No.  32. 


*  The  LXX.  has  been  mainly  followed.  The  most  remarkable  difference  between 
^  iDd  the  original  text  is  where  the  words  rflpTlgB  Dn^Dgp*)  are  translated  <yl  rv^xots 
^^^H*''  Still  the  sense  being  figurative  is  substantially  the  same.  See  Fairbaim, 
Henn.  Man.  pp.  377,  378.    There  seems  also  an  allusion  to  Lai.  Iviii.  6. 
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41. 


Isal  liiL  13. 


And  he  was  numbered  with 
the  tnuugressors. 


lisai.  Hii  12. 
KcJ  hf  rots  iuf6fiou  ikpyUr$ri, 

And   he   was  numbered 
among  the  transgressors. 


Lake  xxii.  37. 
[Tovro  r^  yeypofifkivov  8ci 

[This  that  is  written  mast 
jet  be  accomplished  in  mc,J 
And  he  was  reckoned  among 
the  transgressors. 


42.  Fsal  xxxL  6.  (b.  t.  5.) 

Into  thine  hand  I  commit 
mj  spirit 


Psal.  XXX.  6. 

Elt  x^W^  *^^  wapalHieofuu 
rh  wrtv/jLd  fJLov, 

Into  thj  himdal  will  com- 
mit my  spirit. 


Lake  xxiii.  46. 

[Udrtp]  Els  x^V^  ^^^  **^ 
parlO^fuu  rh  vytvfid  fiov, 

[Father,]  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit. 


John  i.  23.    See  Na  6. 


43.  Psal.  Ixix.  10.  (b.  v.  9.) 


For  the  zeal  of  thine  house 
hath  eaten  me  np 


Ptol  Ixviil  10. 
'O  (ii\os  rov  oticov  ffov  Kctri- 

Zeal  for  thine  house  hath 
consumed  me. 


John  ii.  17. 

[^Efiytiff$n<ray  ol  fioBrrrai  a^ 
rod  5ti  yrypofmirot^  ^criy] 
*0  (qAor  Tov  oXkou  gov  icora- 
^^€rai  fi9, 

[And  his  disciples  re- 
membered that  it  was  writ- 
ten,] The  zeal  of  thine  houso 
hath  eaten  me  up. 


44.      PsaL  IxxviiL  24. 


And  had  given  them  of  the 
com  of  heaven. 


PsaL  Ixxyii.  24. 
Ka2   iproff  oipwov  iiMC€¥ 
adroTs. 


And  he   gave 
bread  of  heaven. 


them  the 


John  vi.  31. 

[KcU^f  iarip  yeYpafjLfi4poy] 
"Aprop  in  rod  adpatnv  IScmcc* 
cnVroIir  ^oryutf, 

[As  it  is  written,]  He  gave 
them  bread  from  he 


heaven  to 


eat 


45.  Isai.  Uv.  13. 

And  all  thy  children  »haH 
be  taught  of  the  Lokd. 


IsaL  liv.  13. 
Koi  v6jnQs  rohs  vloOs  <rov 
9iiaKrobs  Ocov. 


Even   thy  sons, 
structed  of  GUkL 


all   in- 


John  vi.  45. 

fEoTty  y€ypatJifi4poy  4p  toTs 
irpo^^^rcus]  Ka2  faorrat  wdp» 
r€S  8(5oucrol  Bcov. 

[It  is  written  in  the  pro-  • 
phets,]  And  they  shall  be  all 
taught  of  God. 


46. 


John  viL  38. 

[*0  Turrtiwf  tls  ifU,  ica- 
Bits  cTxcy  1^  Tpo^]  Uorofwl 
iK  T^s  KoOdas  aOrov  ftiffovai^ 
aSaros  (wpros, 

[He  that  b^^lieveth  on  me. 
as  the  scripture  hath  said,] 
Out  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water. 


*^  This  passage,  heretofore  found  also  Mark  xv.  28.,  does  not  appear  in  that  place  in 
the  best  MSS.,  and  is  omitted  by  Tischendorf. 

^  This  is  no  quotation :  it  is  rather  an  allusion  to  passages  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
promised  figuratively  as  water,  e.g.  Isai.  xliv.  3..  Iv.  I.,  Iviii.  11.,  E^ek.  xxxvi  25,  26.,  &c. 
Bee  Randolph,  The  Prophecies,  &c-,  cited  in  the  N.  T.,  p.  31.;  Davidson,  Sacr.  Herm. 
pp.  374,  375. 
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47.      Dent  xix.  15. 

At  the  month  of  two  wit- 
netaei,  or  at  tho  month  of 
three  witneBses,  shall  the 
matter  be  established. 


Deat  xix.  1 5. 
'EtI  ar6futTos  8^  ftapripcMf 
Ktd  M  or6/taros  rpiAr  fuipr^ 
pmf  m^arrcu  Toy  ^/to. 

By  the  month  of  two  wit- 
nesses, or  by  the  month  of 
three  witnesses,  every  thing 
shall  be  established. 


4S.      FtoL  IxxxiL  6. 


FsaLlzzxl  6. 
'ET^  cBro  eco/  4tfTc. 


I  haTe  said,  Te  are  Gods.         I  said,  Te  are  Gods. 


49. 


Isal  liil  1. 


Isai.  liii.  1 


Who  hath  believed  our  re-        Lord,  who  hath  believed 
pen?  and   to  whom  is  the    onr  report?  and   to  whom 
arm  of  the  Lobd  revealed?      hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
been  revealed? 


50.  PaaL  xli.lO.  (e.  v.  ».) 

IGne  own  familiar  friend, 

which  did  eat  of  my 

bread,  hath  lifted  np  his  heel 
sgainstme. 

51.   PsaLcix.S.    (SecPsaL 
XXXV.  19.  and  Ixix.  4.) 


Psal.  xL  10. 

....  4  iirOUoriprovs  fiovifiryd- 
Xt/ycK  ^  ifti^  vrtpviffitAv, 

Mine  own  familiar  friend 
....  who  ate  of  my  bread, 
hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against 
me. 

FsaL  cviiL  3. 


John  viii.  17. 

r4p^  yiyptarrai  5ti]  A6o  &y- 
Bfi^m¥  ii  fMpTvpla  iXriOiis 
iffrtp. 

[It  is  also  written  in  your 
law  that]  the  testimony  of 
two  men  is  true. 

2  Cor.  xiii  1. 

*Eirl  (rr6f»aros  9io  iiapr^pmv 
KaDi  rptSp  ffToHiffrrai  iror  p^iftau 

In  he  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  shall  every 
word  be  established. 

John  X.  34. 

[Oi$ic  Iknuf  yrfpatnAhfW  4p 
r^  p6fA«^  bfiSov  Sri]  Vi,yh  tbn 
Bcot  ^c; 

[Is  it  not  written  in  yonr 
law,]  I  said,  Te  are  Gods? 

John  xil  14, 15.  See  Na  25. 

John  xii.  38. 

["Ixo  b  XAyos  'H(ra/ov  rod 

wpo^iyrov  vKripctdji    htf  <7»«r] 

K^c,  rls  MartvCfP  rp  iuco^ 

llftAif,  ffol  6  ppaxicfP    Ktfftlov 

[That  the  saying  of  Essias 
the  prophet  might  be  ful- 
filled which  he  spake,]  Lord, 
who  hath  believed  our  re- 
port? and  to  whom  hath 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  re- 
vealed? 

Rom.  X.  16. 

['Ho-afat  yhp  Xdyii]  Kiptt, 
rls  iwlarMwrtr  rg  ixop  hl'^i 

[For  Esaias  saith,]  Lord, 
who  hath  believed  our  report  ? 

John  xil  39, 40.  See  No.  21. 

John  xiii.  18. 

1*AXX*  tro  ^  ypwp^  ir\i7pa»- 
*0  rp^ryttv  /irr*  ifutv  rhv 
iprov  hrpp^v  H*  ifi^  r^if 
wrdprar  abrov, 

[But  that  the  scripture  may 
be  fulfilled,]  He  that  eateth 
bread  with  me  hath  lifted  np 
his  heel  against  me. 

John  XV.  25. 

[•AAA*  tya  w\ripw0p  6  XAyos 
6  4r  r^  ¥6fjup  airw  yrypot^- 
fiiwos  5ti]    'EfiUrnciiM  fit  8i#- 


"  The  same  text  is  alluded  to  in  Matt  xviil  16.  and  Heb.  x.  28. 
"  It  is  not  generally  agreed  firom  what  place  this  citation  is  taken. 
•boTe  arc  each  btifficicntly  ntnr  verbally  and  in  meaning. 


The  ihrce  indicated 
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They... fought  againsfc  me 
without  a  cause. 


Thej  fought  against  me 
without  cause. 


[But  ^hU  comeih  to  pius, 
that  the  word  might  be  ful- 
filled that  is  written  in  their 
law,]  Thej  hated  me  without 


52.  Psal.  xxil  19.  (b.  ▼.  18.) 

■^  u\}^  n}5  ^p/'o^: 

They  part  my  garments 
among  them,  and  cast  lots 
upon  my  vesture. 


FsaL  XXL  19. 
AufitpUrayro  rh  Ifidrid  fiov 
iavrois,  Ktd  iwi  rhy  lfwrurii6y 
fiOv  i€aKop  icXripop. 

They  parted  my  raiment 
among  them,  and  for  my  ves- 
ture they  did  cast  lots. 


John  xix.  24. 

rivo  1^  7pa^  TXfipttBp  4i 
\4yov<ra]  Aufi9pia-carro  rk 
ludrui  fjLov  iaurois  kcX  M.  rhv 
ifuiTUTfxdv  fiov  $€aKov  icA^por. 

[That  the  scripture  might 
be  fulfilled  which  saith,]  They 
parted  my  raiment  among 
them,  and  for  my  vesture 
they  did  cast  lots. 


58.  £xod.xii  46.  (SeePsaL 
xxxiv.  20.) 


Neither  shall  ye  break  a 
bone  thereof. 


Exod.  xil  46. 

Kol  6<rrov¥  ob  tnnnpi^vr^ 
ioF*  alrrov. 

And  ye  shall  not  break  a 
bone  thereof. 


John  xix.  36. 

['EyA'cto  yhp  TowTO  twi  rf 
ypapij  irKripooOp]  *Offrov¥  o6 
avyrpiBifa'tTou  aurou, 

[For  these  things  were 
done  that  the  scripture 
should  be  fulfilled,]  A  bone 
of  him  shall  not  be  broken. 


54.        Zech.  xii.  10. 

And  they  shall  look  upon 
me  whom  they  have  pierced. 


Zech.  xii.  10. 
M*  &y  Karofpx^o-arro. 

They  wiU  look  upon  me 
because  they  have  mocked 
me. 


John  xix.  37. 
[Kol    vdXiy    kripa    ypa^Ai 

K4yT7JC<Uf, 

[And  again  another  scrip- 
ture saith,]  They  shall  look 
on  him  whom  they  pierced. 


55.  Tsal.  Ixix.  26.  (e.  v.  25.) 

Let  their  habitation  be  de- 
solate, and  let  none  dwell  in 
their  tents. 


Psal.  Ixviii.  26. 

r^vriOitrw  ij  thrauXis  alrSsy 
liprifuofiiyrit  Ktd  iy  rois  fficnv^ 
fioffty  avTay  fxii  f<rrot  6  kotoi^ 
Kay. 

Let  their  habitation  be 
desolate,  and  in  their  dwel- 
lings no  inhabitant 


Acts  t  20. 

[rcypaxTou  yhp  iy  $l€K^ 
YoAftwK]  TtyrjOiiTw  ri  hrau?as 
ainov  Ipri/tos  ical  ft^  l<rro»  6 
KOTOtK&v  iy  airrp. 

[For  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,]  Let  his  habi- 
tation be  desolate,  and  let 
no  man  dwell  therein 


66.         Psal  cix.  8. 
Let  another  take  his  office. 


Psal.  cviii.  8. 

Kol  T^K  iriffKOiriiy  airrov 
XdiSoi  h-tpos. 

And  let  another  take  his 
office. 


Acts.  i.  20. 

[Ka(]  T^y  ivuTKOw^y  cunov 
Kc^irta  Zrtpos, 

And  his  bishopric  let 
another  take. 


"  This  passage  has  heretofore  appeared  also  in  Matt,  xxvil  35.;  but  Tischendorf  omits 
it  there. 
^  This  is  from  the  Hebrew  with  a  change  of  person:  Messiah,  in  the  original,  being 

the  speaker;  in  the  evangelist,  the  person  spoken  of.   Abp.  Newcome,  reading  1v^  v^^i<^ 
certainly  has  some  authority  for  it),  translates  *♦  they  shall  look  on  him." 

**  The  sense  is  that  of  the  original :  only  the  apostle  applies  to  a  particular  perwn 
what  was  spoken  by  David  of  his  enemies  in  the  plural.  In  the  LXX.  there  is  no 
material  difference. 
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57.  Jod  uL  I — ^5.  (b.  v.  ii. 
28—32.) 

C35nftn3    pD^D!   nte$q 
-n«  ^B^  mpo.-j  Dnp;3 

ws  ^3?^  Dn^  rxsr!)  "sj?^ 
:  D^9!  njnj 


JoeL  ii  2~  832. 

Ka2  IfcTTOt  fier&  ravra  ica2 
iicx^w  iarh  rov  wvt^fiarSs  fiou 
M  wwray  cipxa^  icol  Tpo<^~ 
Ttieowrtv  oi  viol  i/i&y  Koi  id 
^uyaripts  hpmv^  xal  ol  "wpwii- 
Ttpoi  ifiwf  ivhrvia  ipvirviourOii'- 
aorrcUf  koH  oi  ytcwlcKoi  &fiQy 
Spdfftts  Snlfoyrai  •  Kcd  M  robs 
M\ovs  ftov  Kcd  M  rits  8o^ 
kas  i¥  reus  rifi4p€us  iKfiycut 
iKX^^^Tfif  TOW  irytvixar6i  fwv 
Koi  Sti&crw  ripara  iv  odpaytp,Kai 
M  rris  yrjs  al/xa  Kcd  irvp  Koi 
&TM^8a  Kaarvod*  6  ^\u)S  /itTa- 
orptupiia'fTat  tls  ckAtos  koI  ^ 
(tOJivti  §h  alfta  vph  ^\0np 
rijy  iiiUpaif  Kuplov  riip  fiefiXrpf 
icol  WupajfTi.  Ka2  ttrrcu  iras 
%s  &v  htucaXiaifrau  rh  6yofM 
Kvplov  ota^fyrercu. 


And  it  shall  come  to  pass 

afterward,  that  I  will  poor 

oat  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ; 

and    your   sons    and    yoor 

danghten    shall     prophesy, 

Jonr  old  men  shall  dream 

dreams,  your   young    men 

shall  see  mions.    And  also 

upon  the  serrants  and  upon 

the  haudmaids  in  those  days 

wni  I  pour  out  my  Spirit 

And  I  will  show  wonders  in 

the  bearens  and  in  the  earth, 

Wood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of 

"Doka.     The  sun   shall  be 

tmmA  into  darkness,  and  the 

Jaoon  into  blood,  before  the 

great  uid  the  terrible  day  of 

tfae  Loju>  come.   And  it  shall 

come  to  pass,  duU  wboeoever 

iball  call  on  the  name  of  the 

hoKD  shall  be  delivered. 


And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
after  those  thinj?s,  that  I  will 
pour  out  a  portion  of  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  andyour 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy;  and  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  and  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions. 
And  on  my  servants  and  on 
my  handmaids  in  those  days 
I  will  pour  out  a  portion  of 
my  Spirit  And  1  will  ex- 
hibit wonders  in  the  heavens 
and  on  the  earth,  blood  and 
fire,  and  smoky  vapour.  The 
sun  shall  be  turned  into  dark- 
ness, and  the  moon  into 
blood,  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  illustrious  day 
of  the  Lord.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved. 


Actsii.  16—21. 

[Towr^  rfrrir  to  tlprffi4t^09 
itit  rov  irpo^^ov]  *i<rra< 
hf  TM  iffxdereus  ilfi^pais^  A/. 
•y€i  6  e€<Jj,  4kx9»  iewh  rov 
wrt^ftarSs  fiovM  vwrw  adpxa , 
ical  vpo^niT9(>cov<riy  oi  viol 
ipMv  Kol  a/  dvywr4pts  bfutv, 
irol  ol  PtewurKot  ^fi&v  bpiurtis 
i^om-cu,  Kol  ol  vpwe^tpoi 
6nuy  irvwrlois  tyvKvuurd^or- 
TQU'  Koi  yt  W  robs  ^v\ovs 
t*ov  Kcd  M  rcks  lio6\as  fxov  4v 
rius  TffUpms  ixtlycus  ^kx^A 
iiwh  rov  Wfifiar6s  fiou^  xal 
Tpoifnjrtiirowriv,  Koi  Jiwam 
r4para  ir  r^  ohptuf^  iy»  /red 
ffrifUM  4irl  rris  yrjs  Kdr»,  alfUL 
Kol  Tvp  jcal  ifTfiiSa  Kairyov. 
*0  I^Xtos  fier(urrp€up4iafr<u  ds 
ffK&ros  ircd  ^  o-eA^yij  tls  atfia 
wpbf  ^  ikSfiy  TifUpw  Kvpiov 
riiy  fuyd\TirKcd9Vt<pa»7j.  Kol 
$<rrai  was  hs  ihf  iwiKoKtinircu 
rh  Syofta  Kvpiov  o-m^o-ctcu. 

[This  is  that  which  is 
spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel,] 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
the  last  days,  saith  God,  I 
will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons 
and  your  daughters  shall  pro- 
phesy, and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions,  and  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams : 
And  on  my  servants  and  on 
my  handmaidens  I  will  pour 
out  in  those  days  of  my 
Spirit;  and  they  shall  pro- 
phesy. And  I  will  show 
wonders  in  heaven  above, 
and  signs  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, blood,  and  fire,  and 
vapour  of  smoke.  The  sun 
shall  be  turned  into  darkness, 
and  the  moon  into  blood, 
before  that  great  and  notable 
day  of  the  Lord  come.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
whosoever  shall  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved. 

Bom.x.  13. 

IIos  yhp  hs  tuf  hriKaX4<ntrai 
rh  Svofia  Kvpiov  awBfyrtrai, 

For  whosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved. 


*  Tliere  are  merely  some  slight  additions  by  St  Peter  of  an  explanatory  nature. 
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58.      Psal.  xvL  8-11. 

^'p?>  '1??^  ^\^\  *r»'^^ 

-r|«  nb?)  Sjtl  ^5^  not? 

:no^    n1«i^    TTWl 
wb  D\*rj   n1i<   Wl^^^ 

I  have  set  the  Lord  always 
before  me  :  because  Ae  w  at 
my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be 
moved.  Therefore  my  heart 
is  glad,  and  my  glory  re- 
joiceth  :  my  flesh  also  shall 
rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  cor- 
ruption. Thou  wilt  show 
me  the  path  of  life ;  in  thy 
presence  U  fulness  of  joy. 


Psal.  XV.  8-11. 
Uptxopi&firiv  rhy  Kiptoy  IvA- 
%i6v  fwv  8i^  wayrhSf  5t<  4k 
it^my  fw6  iariy  Jya  fi^  (ra- 
Xcv^.  Ath  TOVTO  rib^pdy$ri 
it  icapita  fjLov  koI  ijyaXXtdaaro 
if  yKuecd  futv.  In  84  koI  i^ 
irip^  /Aov  KOTOffirnyAau  Iw* 
iXirlZi,  "Oti  oifK  iyKoraXtl- 
^is  rijy  ifo/x^v  /xov  els  fhpft 
oHHk  h^crtts  rhy  taUy  aov  litiy 
Zta^opiv,  *Eyy<apurds  fAOi  i^hs 
(vTJf  irKrip^tts  fit  th^>fKxrvyns 
fwrA  Tov  Tpwrccnrov  ffov. 

I  foresaw  the  Lord  conti- 
nually before  me;  because  he 
is  at  my  right  hand,  that  I 
may  not  be  moved.  There- 
fore my  heart  was  gladdened, 
and  my  tongue  exulted  with 
joy;  moreover  my  flesh  alpo 
will  dwell  in  hope.  For 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  the  mansion  of 
dead,  nor  suffer  thine  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption.  Thou 
hast  made  known  to  me  the 
ways  of  life.  Thou  with  thy 
presence  wilt  fill  me  with 
joy. 


Acts  il  25-28. 
[Aavl8  yiip  \iyti  tis  ainAv\ 
npoofp^firiy  rhy  Kdpioy  iy^ 
%t6y  fwv  iih  vayT6s,  Sri  ^jc 
itlt&y  fxo6  iirrty  Tra  fi)i  irub^ 
\€vOi$.  Aih.  TOVTO  1iv^>pdy0vt 
fjLov  ^  KOfiita  Kol  ityaX\tdir€vro 
Il  yKStavd  fiov,  fri  Bk  icol  ^ 
ffdf^  ftav  KaTcuTKyp^ti  4w* 
cAr^i,  8ti     oinc    ^yicaraXcC- 

ot9h  H^tis  Thy  Urt6y  vov  iScTy 
ZuupSopd^,  *Eyy<&purds  fioi  69obs 
(«n)f,  wKrip^aus  fu  (it^poa^rfjs 
|<rrck  rod  irpo<r<ihrov  <rov, 

[For  David  speaketh  con- 
cerning him,]  I  foresaw  the 
Lord  fdways  before  my  face; 
for  he  is  on  my  right  hand, 
that  I  should  not  be  moved  : 
therefore  did  my  heart  re- 
joice, and  my  tongue  was 
glad;  moreover  also  mj 
flesh  shall  rest  in  hope  :  be- 
cause thou  wilt  not  leave  mj 
soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  ^hine  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption.  Thou  hast  made 
known  to  me  the  ways  of 
life  ;  thou  shalt  make  me 
full  of  joy  with  thy  counten- 
ance. 

Acts  xiiL  35. 

[Alb  lecd  4y  krip^  ^^*J 
Oh  hiitreis  rhy  Zei6y  cov  t^tp 
9uup$opdy, 

[Wherefore  he  saith  also 
in  another  ntalmj]  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  thine  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption. 

Acts  ii.  34,  35.  See  Na  S3. 


59.    Deut.  xviii.  15,  1». 

Bhi»   ^53^   W9   '^r, 

The  LoKD  thy  Qod  will 
raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet 
from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy 


Deut  xviii.  15,  19. 
npo^^nyr  Ik  rSy  itStX^y 
ffov  &s  ifjik  h^aoTfitru  ffoi  K^- 
ptos  6  St6s  aov,  ainov  iuco^* 
atcBt ....  Kal  6  iySpwros 
hs  idy  fiii  dKoitrp  Z<ra  hv  Aa- 
Xil<rn  6  it/w^^ttjj  iKtiyos  M 
T^  oy6ftaTl  fiov,  iyit  Muefitrw 
i^  ainov. 


The  Lord  thy  God  will 
raise  up  for  thee,  from  among 
thy  brethren,  a  prophet  like 


Acts  iii.  22,  23. 
[Mfl»v(r^s  fji^y  tlirty  5tiJ 
Ilpo^i^r  tfuy  iLycurrfia-fi 
KvpioK  6  &ths  6fi&y  ix  Twy 
iZtk^SiV  ifiSgy  &$  i/xi  •  cdirov 
iuco{Hrt<r9t  Kark  wdyTa  Baa  &i> 
AaA^crp  wphs  hftias,  "^arcu  Si 
vaura  ^uxh  ^iS  ihy  fi^  iucoiirp 
TOV  vpo^Tov  ixtiyov  ^(oAc» 
$ptv$^fTu  in  rod  Aaov. 


[For  Moses  truly  said  unto 
the  fathers,]  A  prophet 
shall  the    Lord  your    God 


"  This,  in  both  citations,  agrees  with  the  LXX.;  which  differs  but  slightly  ftom  the 
Hebrew.  The  most  important  variation  is  that  the  plural  T^I^On  is  put  into  the  singular; 
but  in  all  probability  the  singular  ^"J^pn  is  the  right  reading.  See  Hengstenberg.  Christo- 
logy  (Arnold),  pp.  76,  77.  Comp.  Comm.  on  the  Psalms,  translated  by  Fairbairn,  Edinb. 
1844.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

«•  The  passage  quoted  in  Acts  iii.  22,  23.,  differs  IVom  both  the  original  and  the  LXX. 
St.  Peter  htis  condensed  the  prophecy,  and  rendered  the  expressions  more  specific,  with 
an  allusion  piTha|>6  to  v.  18. 
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kethren,  like  onto  me :  onto 
lum  ye  shall  hearken .... 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
tkox  whosocYer  will  not 
hetrken  aoto  my  words, 
wiiidi  he  shall  speak  in  my 
I  will  require  ii  of 


nnto  me;  to  him  shall  ye 
hearken ....  And  whosoever 
will  not  hearken  to  what  that 
prophet  shall  speak  in  my 
name,  I  will  execute  Ten- 
geance  on  him. 


raise  np  nnto  jon  of  jonr 
brethren,  like  nnto  me :  him 
shall  ye  hear  in  all  things 
whatsoever  he  shall  say  onto 
yon.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  erery  soul  which 
will  not  hear  that  prophet 
shall  be  destroyed  from  a- 
mong  the  people. 

Acts  vii.  87. 

^hras  roif  vloTs  'Icrpa^A]  Tlp<h- 
^^trr^  iftkuf  ium<rrfiffti  6  Of^f 

[This  is  that  Moses  which 
said  nnto  the  children  of 
Israel,]  A  prophet  shall 
the  Lord  your  Qod  raise  op 
unto  you  of  your  brethren, 
like  unto  me. 


M.      Qen.  zxiL  18. 

"i^  te  Tint?  «^'?^'1 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
tbe  nations  of  the  earth  be 


Oen.  xzil  18. 
Kal   rcvXoyii^frorrai  ^y  r^ 
ffv4pftarl  aou  wdtrra  rh  fBtmi 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed. 


Acts  iil  25. 

[Aeywy  wplbs  'A9pad/i]  Kal 
^i'  T^  <nr4pfutrl  oov  ^rcvAo- 
yi\dii<rovrai  TtUrat  <d  varpiol 
rrisyris. 

[Saying  unto  Abraham,] 
And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
kindreds  (i.e.  natums,  as 
being  derived  from  one  common 
ancestor)  of  the  earth  be 
blessed. 

Oal  iii.  16. 

[Oi)  \4yti']  Kal  roh  <nr4p' 
fuurty,  [&9  4v\  voW&Pt  &AA' 
&f  4<p*  4v4s]  Kal  r^  (nF4pfueri 
ffou  [5s  ttrriy  XpurT6s'], 

[He  saith  not,]  And  to 
seeds,  [as  of  many ;  but  as  of 
one,]  And  to  thy  seed,  [which 
is  Christ] 

Actsir.  11.    See  No  28. 


€1.       PtoL  ii  1»  S.  PsaL  ii  1,  2. 

tr^  D?^3  ^B'A'V  ntjl^  •!*«  ri  4<t>pMay  fern,  tctd 

•  ^n»g?p"^y^     Kol  KQfrik  rov  Xpurrov  o^rov. 


Wbr  do  the  heathen  rage, 
SDd  ttie  people  imagine  a 
ftin  thing?  The  kings  of 
the  earth  set  themselves,  and 
tbe  mien  take  counsel  to- 
gether, against  the  Lord, 
nd  against  his  Anointed. 


Why  did  nations  rage, 
and  tribes  imagine  vain 
things?  The  kings  of  the 
earth  combined,  and  the 
rulers  assembled  together 
against  the  Lord  and  his 
Anointed. 


Acts  iv.  25,  26. 

PO  itit  arSfueros  AwlZ 
mMs  ffov  c^r<^]  "lya  ri 
4^pCa^a¥  f$rti  kcu  Aool  4fU' 
X^n^iray  Kwd ;  Tlap4imitray  ol 
fiafft\§tt  rris  yiis  icat  ol  Ap^ 
Xovr^s  cnnrfixOri<Tay  4wl  rh 
abrh  Korh,  rov  Kvpiov  Ktd  jcot^ 
rov  Xpurrov  ainov, 

[Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy 
servant  David  hast  said,] 
Why  did  the  heathen  rage, 
and  the  people  imagine  vain 
things?  The  kings  of  the 
earth  stood  up,  and  the  mlers 
were  gathered  together,  a- 
g^st  the  Lord  and  against 
his  Christ  (i.e.  Messiah,  or 
AwoncTBD  one). 
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62.         Gen.  idl  1« 

Get  thee  out  of  thy 
countiy,  and  from  thj  kin- 
dred, and  from  thy  father's 
house,  unto  a  land  that  I 
will  dhow  thee. 


Gen.  xii.  1. 
■^cAtff  ^K  rris  yffs  aov  irol 

Tov  otKov  Tov  irarrp6s  trou  jrol 
itvpo  tit  T^v  yijif  ^p  iy  trot 

Depart  from  thy  land,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from 
the  house  of  thy  father,  and 
come  to  the  land  which  I  will 
show  thee. 


Acts  Til.  8. 
"E^eXB*  ix  rris  yrjs  trov  K<d 

elf  r^p  yfip  ^p  iy  troi  Sc^w. 


Get  thee  out  of  thy  country, 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and 
come  into  the  land  which  I 
shall  show  thee. 


63.      Gen.  xy.  13,  14. 

n»?  "vni  n^rir  na->5 
D31    :n}5?  rtw  vr^' 

That  thy  seed  shall  be  a 
stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not 
theirs,  and  shall  serve  them; 
and  they  shall  afflict  them 
four  hundred  years.  And 
lUso  that  nation  whom  they 
shall  serve  will  I  judge  :  and 
afterward  shall  they  come 
out  with  great  substance. 


Gen.  XT.  13,  14. 
ndpoucop  $arcu  rh  inrdp/jta 
ffov  ip  yfi  oiiK  ttiia,  W  SovAti- 
aovcw  abrobs  kou  Kojcdtrovatp 
ainohs  «ral  rawfafuffovaty  alt- 
robs  T€TpaK6<rta  fni,  Th  9k 
t$yot  f  i^Lif  9ov\t6<rov<rt  Kptpu 
ky^'  ixerii  5i  raSha  i^tKwaoP' 
Tcu  23c  furii  iatoffK^^s  iroA- 
X^f. 


Thy  seed  shall  sojourn  in 
a  land  not  their  own.  And 
they  shall  be  enslaved  and 
afflicted,  and  humbled,  four 
hundred  years.  But  the  na- 
tion which  they  shall  serve  I 
will  judge;  and  after  that 
they  shfdl  come  out  hither 
with  much  wealth. 


Acts  viL  6,  7. 
"Ori  ttrrai  rh  <rw4pfui  o^roO 
irdpoueop  iv  yf  iXXorpit^  iral 
Zov\o»<ro\Hnp  tvirh  icol  kok^- 
aovatp  (rti  TerpaK6<ria  •  Kcd 
rh  $$Pos  f  idy  Soukf^owriy 
Kpipte  iyia,  thtv  6  Bf6s,  Kcd 
furk  ravra  i^^MiHrovrcu  kcu 
\arp€i(Tov<riy  tun  4p  r^  r6v<p 
ro{tr^. 


That  his  seed  should  so- 
journ in  a  strange  land;  and 
that  they  should  bring  them 
into  bondage,  and  entreat 
them  evil  four  hundred  years. 
And  the  nation,  to  whom 
they  shall  be  in  bondage,  will 
I  judge,  said  God;  and  afler 
that  shall  they  come  foith, 
and  serve  me  in  this  place. 


64.        Gen.  xlvi  27. 


All  the  souls  of  the  house 
of  Jacob,  which  came  into 
Egypt,  were  threescore  and 
ten. 


Gen.  xlvi.  27. 
nmrai   4^x^   ^^'^^  *lcucif€ 
ai  cio-eX^oGo-flu  fierii  *leuc9b€  els 
Afyinrrov  ^x^  4^8o/iiiirorra- 
Wrre. 

All  the  souls  of  Jacob's 
house,  that  went  with  him 
into  £igy  pt,  were  seventy-five 
souls. 


Acts  vil  14. 
*AwoartlKas  9k  'Iomt^  /mtc- 
KaK4iraro  *Ieuccb^  rhp  waripa 
(xdrov  Kol  vwray  riip  tnryyd- 
yttay  4p  r^n/x^^  ^3o/A^jrorra 
ir4pr€. 

Then  sent  Joseph,  and 
called  his  father  Jacob  to 
Aim,  and  all  his  kindred, 
threescore  and  fifteen  souls. 


65.  (See  Josh.  xxiv.  82.) 


Acts  vii.  16. 

^A  M^attro  *A€paiin  rtfi^s 
kpyvplov  mpit  rwp  vIAp  *Efi^ 
fidtp  rov  Svx^M. 

That  Abraham  bought  for. 


*  In  this  and  several  following  numbers  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  are  referred 
to,  and  quoted  in  Stephen's  speech.  They  are  recited  in  a  historical  way,  the  details 
being  familiar  to  the  Sanhedrim,  with  no  specific  application.  Generally  the  LXX.  is 
followed,  which  gives,  for  the  most  part,  the  plam  sense  of  the  Hebrew. 

*  The  latter  clause  is  introduced  as  implied  in  Gkn.xv.  16.,  or  in  allusion  to  Exod. 
iil  12. 

**  The  contradictions  alleged  to  exist  in  tliis  and  in  the  next  passage  will  be  examined 
heroafter. 
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a  sum  of  money,  of  the  tons 
of  Bmmor,  the/other  of  Sj* 
chem. 


6«.      Ezod.  it  13,  14. 

nin\  ^5«rn  dV3  «)ei 

^0  rTt}>7  V^frh  "V^ 
cr«f?  ^  np  npii^i  :^ 
^r^n^n  ^3^y  tDOfeh  '*' 

And,  when  he  went  oot 
the  second  dinr,  hehdd,  two 
men  of  the  Hebrews  strove 
together;  and  he  said  to  him 
that  did  the  wrong,  Where- 
fore smitest  thou  thy  fellow? 
And  he  said.  Who  made  thee 
I  prince  and  a  jodge  over 
»?  loteodest  thou  to  kill 
me,  as  thou  kiliedat  the 
EerptUui? 


Ezod.  ii  13,  U. 

ScvT^pf  6pq  96q  Mpas  'EJSpai- 
ovs  9tawkiiKTt(ofi4¥ovs,  teal  \4- 
7CI  T^  iiiiKovyri  Aib.  rl  ah 
r^rtis  rhy  irXricior-'O  W  cTirf 
Tis   99  Kar4imifft¥   ipxof^tt 

ioftXtw  fA*  <ri  d4\tis  hif  Tpimov 


And  going  ont  the  next 
day  he  saw  two  Hebrew  men 
quarrelling,  and  said  to  him 
who  was  in  the  wrong.  Why 
dost  thou  smite  thy  neigh- 
bour ?  To  which  he  replied. 
Who  made  thee  a  roler  or*a 
judge  over  us  ?  Dost  thou 
mean  to  kill  me,  as  thou 
didst  the  Egyptian  yester- 
day? 


Acts  vii.  26-38. 
Tf  Tff  htwbffiff  ^M^  (k^e^ 

Xturffof  ainob$  fif  •Ip'ipniiP 
€h6p  "Av^pts,  dSfX^  iarf 
fptt  ri  &8iiccrrc  hXkfikws ;  S  M 
iZuc&y  rhy  irKtialoy  iar^aro 
airrby  tlw^y  Tis  at  Kardcni' 
0-«r  ipxoyra  iral  ducaoT^r  1^* 
^fu»r;  ft^  ia^Kw  pt  vh  04Xmi$ 
tr  Tpdwoy  Ai^iXfff  ixfi^s  r^ 
Aiyiwrioy; 

And  the  next  day  he 
showed  himself  unto  them  as 
they  strove,  and  would  hare 
set  them  at  one  again,  saying. 
Sirs,  ye  are  brethren;  why 
do  ye  wrong  one  to  another? 
But  he  that  did  his  neighbour 
wrong  thrust  him  away,  say- 
ing. Who  made  thee  a  ruler 
and  a  judge  over  us  ?  Wilt 
thou  kill  me,  as  thou  diddest 
the  Egyptian  yesterday  ? 

Acts  viL  35. 

[Tovrop  rhy  Man/d}^,  ty 
iipy^ivan-o  t^^cr]  Tff  <r€ 
Kar4crriaty  Apxoyra  iced  Suco- 
trrify ; 

[This  Moses  whom  they 
refused,  saying,]  Who  made 
thee  a  niler  and  a  judge? 

Acte  vii.  dS.  See  No.  sa 


«7.  Exod.  in.  5, 7,  8,  la 

V?o  T^r^  •  •  •  "^9*1 

And  he  said  ....  Put  off 
thj  dioes  from  off  thy  feet; 
fur  the  place  whereon  thou 
><aQdest  if  holy  ground.... I 
have  surely  seen  tbe  affliction 
^  my  people  which  are  in 
Sgyirtk  and  have  heard  theu: 
07.... And  I  am  oome  down 


Exod.  iiL  5,  7,  8,  10. 

'O  5^  fflirc A6atu  rh 

^w^ihiim  in  r^  fn9&y  <rov,  6 
yhp  r6wos  4y  f  oh  hmiicas  yif 

hyia  i<rrl *Vii»y  tVioy  r^y 

xAtcwaaf  rov  Xaov  fiov  rev  hf 
Afy^rry,  ical  rris  icpavyris  o^ 

rHy  iuciiKoa lud  Korieriy 

iltXMai  ajbroits icol  yw 

i^vpo     &vo<rrcfXA»     <rc     ir^f 
^apai»  0afft\4a  AhyOwrou, 


And  he  said  ....  Loose 
the  sandals  from  thy  feet ; 
for  the  place  where  thou 
standest  is  holy  gi^ound....! 
have  indeed  seen  the  affliction 
of  my  people  in  Egypt  and 
have  heard  their  cry  ...  . 
therefore  I  am  come  down  to 


Acts  vii.  38,  34. 
Efirtr  9k  abr^  S  K^ios  AtVror 
rh  ^69rifUi  rdtf  iroSwr  o-ov  *  6 
yhp  ri^os  i<p*  f  hmiiuu  yri 
ayia  iarlv,  'l9^y  tlSoy  r^y 
Kdxwrw  rov  ?<aov  pov  rov  4p 
Aiy{nrr<p,  koX  rov  ortyaypoi 
ahr&y  iitov<ra,  ical  irareAif 
4^€\4ir$ai  ahrois  *  iral  vvy  9tvpo 
iiroirr^lXm  ct  tis  ASyvwrow. 


Then  said  the  Lord  to  him, 
Put  off  thy  shoes  from  thy 
feet}  for  the  place  where 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground. 
I  have  seen,  I  have  seen  the 
affliction  of  my  people  which 
is  in  Egypt,  and  I  have  heard 
their  groaning  andamcoBie 
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to  deliver  them... Come  now, 
therefore;  and  I  will  send 
thee  onto  Pharaoh. 


dcli?er  them  . . .  Now  there- 
fore come:  I  will  send  thee 
to  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt 


down  to  deliTer  them.  And 
now  come,  I  will  send  thee 
into  Egypt 

Acts  Til  35.    See  No.  66. 
Acts  yii.  87.    See  No.  59. 


68.       Exod.  xxzii.  1. 

B^Kjj  h^  np5  ^3^;i9^ 
Dnw  n^  ^3j>j(ci  y^ 

Make  us  gods  which  shall 
^  before  us ;  for  aafor  this 
Moses,  the  man  that  brought 
us  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egjpt,  we  wot  not  what  is 
become  of  him. 


Exod.  zxxii  1. 

woptiaomox  fifi&v  6  yiut  Mwu- 
oris  olros  6  Mponrot  is  i^' 
yarytp  ^yJas  4k  7^1  Aly&wrovt 
0^  olSafxey  rl  y^yoi^tp  abrf. 


Make  for  us  gods  who 
shall  go  before  us ;  for  as  for 
this  Moses,  the  man  who 
brought  us  out  from  the  land 
of  Egypt  we  know  not  what 
is  become  of  him. 


Acts  vii.  40. 
[EhSifrttr^^Aap^']  Tlolffm 

rtu  iiixStv  6  yhp  VLwwriis  c^os, 
tt  i^iiycKytr  iifms  ix  yrjs  AX^ 
yvwTov,  oIhc  altiafAafrl  y4yoi^€r 

[Saying  unto  Aaron,] 
Maie  us  gods  to  go  before 
us ;  for  tu  for  this  Moses, 
which  brought  us  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not 
what  is  become  of  him. 


69.      Amos  y.  25-27. 

Hare  ye  offered  unto  me 
sacrifices  and  offerings  in 
the  wilderness  forty  years,  O 
house  of  Israel?  But  ye  have 
borne  the  tabernacle  of  your 
Moloch  and  Chinn,  your 
images,  the  star  of  your  god 
whidi  ye  made  to  yourselves. 
Therefore  will  I  cause  yon 
to  go  into  captivity  beyond 
Damascus. 


70.       Isai.  Ixvi.  1, 2. 


Amos  T.  25,  26. 
M^  <rip6yia  Ktd  Bwrlas  wpoC' 
riviyKen'4  /ioi,  oIms  'I<rpa^X, 
TtaffopdKoma  frri  4p  t^  4jr1if»i^; 
Ktd  &vcAd^cTC  T^y  (rmifiiy  rov 
Mo?ihx  icaX  rh  Aarpop  rod  04ov 
hfA&p  'Peu^pdp,  robs  r^ovs  a^ 
rw  06s  ^ox4<rcrrc  Uarnir  mX 
firroucM  IfMs  iw4K€iya  AofM- 

(TKOU. 


Did  you,  O  house  of  Israel, 
offer  to  me  burnt  offerings, 
and  sacrifices  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness  ?  You  have, 
indeed,  taken  up  the  tent  of 
Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your 
god  Raiphan,  those  types 
of  them  which  you  have 
made  for  yourselves.  There- 
fore I  will  remove  you  be- 
yond Damascus. 


Isai.  Ixvi.  1,  2. 
Olhvs  \4y(i  K{fpios  'O  oil- 
p€Uf6s  fU>U  dpSvoSf  Koi  4i  7^ 
browiSiop  rup  iro9&p  funr  irolop 
oIkop  olKO^iJt!fi(rtr4  fiot ;  icol 
woTos  rvKos  r^r  KOfroxoAirtAs 
fiov\  ndtna  yhp  rovra  ^oii}* 
a€P  ii  x'^  t*^^' 


Acts  rii.  42,  43. 
[^KoBits  yiy pearrcu  4p M^ 
r&p  irpo^irrwK]  M^  <r^€(yia 
iroi  Bwrlas  irpo(rrip4yKar4  fun 
Inf  rwatpdKOPra  4p  t§  ip^i^, 
oIkos  *I<rpa^  ical  w^cAdtTcrc 
r^p  tricfipiiP  rov  MoXhx  ftaX  rh 
Affrpop  rov  Btov  'Pt^clr,  robs 
rinrovs  oftr  4voiii<rttTt  wpoe- 
Kvptbf  abro7s;  icol  fitTouctm 
bfias  4w4K€iya  BaiSvKSfPos. 


[As  it  is  written  in  the  book 
of  the  prophets,]  O  ye  house 
of  Israel,  have  ye  offered  to 
me  slain  beasts  and  sacri- 
fices, by  the  ttpace  of  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness? 
Tea,  ye  took  up  the  taber- 
nacle of  Moloch,  and  the 
star  of  your  god  Bemphan, 
figures  which  ye  made  to 
worship  them;  and  I  will 
carry  you  away  beyond  Ba- 
bylon. 

Acts  viL  48 — 50. 
[KoBits  6  irpo^yfrnif  ^^t] 
*0  obp€iM65  fwi  dp6poSyii  M  y^ 
{ntow6iiopr&piro^yfjLov  irotop 
oJkop  obcohotiii<rer4  /jloi  ;  X4yu 
K^ptos,  ^  rls  r6iros  rris  «cara- 
we^ati^s  ftov;  OJ^^l  ^  x*^  f^^ 
hrohtaof  wdrra  rovra; 


**  Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.  have  Damascus ;  but  the  discrepancy  is  hardly 
worth  noting:  the  Israelites  were  carried  beyond  Damascus  and  Babylon  toa  Pok^  was 
the  name  of  an  idol  in  Egypt  which  was  called  |V3  in  Syria.  It  if  said  to  have  repro* 
seated  the  planet  Satunu 
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Tims  MuUi  the  Lord,  The 
hotTcn  M  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  is  mj  footstool ;  where 
is  the  house  that  je  build  onto 
me  ?  and  where  £t  the  place 
of  mjr  rest  ?  For  all  those 
tkmgs  hath  mine  hand  made. 


71. 


Isai.  liiL  7, 8. 


He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to 
the  sboghter ;  and,  as  a  sheep 
before  W  shearers  is  domb, 
so  he  opcneth  not  his  month. 
He  was  taken  from  prison  and 
from  judgment ;  and  who  shall 
dedare his  generation?  for  he 
was  cat  off  oat  of  the  land  of 
theliring. 


72.Pad.lxxxix.2I.(E.v.20.) 


I  have  found  David  mj 
lerraDt :  with  my  holy  oil  have 
I  anointed  him. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  14. 

Hie  LosD  hath  sought  him 
•  man  after  his  own  heart. 


78.         PsaL  ii.  7. 

ThooarlmySon:  thisday 
have  I  begotten  thee. 


Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The 
heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the 
eartbmy  footstool  Whatsort 
of  an  honse  will  ye  bnild  me? 
And  of  what  sort  shall  be  the 
place  of  my  rest  ?  For  all 
these  things  my  hand  hath 
made. 

Isai.  liii.  7. 
'As  wp6Saroif  M  tr^cff^p 
ffx^y  Kol  Sn  dLfUfhs  ivnmiw 
rov  KtlpovTos  i<p<ttPos,  othtts 
oIk  iufoiyn  rh  <rr6ncL  *Ev  rfi 
rawttv^u  ri  Kpltris  airrov  UpBrf 
r^¥  ywthv  mnov  rls  8ni7^<r€- 
Tcu  ;  tht  tiCperat  iarh  r^s  yrif 


He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter;  and,  as  a  lamb  be- 
fore its  shearer  is  dumb,  so  be 
openeth  not  his  month.  In  his 
humiliation  his  legal  trial  was 
taken  away.  Who  will  dei'lare 
his  manner  of  life  ?  Because 
his  life  is  taken  from  the 
earth. 


Fsal.  IxxxvilL  21. 


I  have  found  David  my 
servant:  I  have  anointed  him 
with  holy  mercy. 

1  Kings  kiii.  14. 

Bpttwop  mrii  riir  Kopilay  abrov. 
But  the  Lord  will  seek  for 
himself  a  man  after  his  own 
heart 

PsaL  ii.  7. 
Tl6s  fwu  cT  0^,  iyit  (HifAtpor 
yrydryriKd  <re. 

Thou  art  my  Son :  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee. 


[As  saith  the  prophet,] 
Heaven  ts  my  throne,  and 
earth  i*  my  footstool  :  what 
honse  will  ye  build  me  ?  saith 
the  Lord :  or  what  i*  the  place 
of  my  rest  ?  Hath  not  my 
hand  made  all  these  things  ? 


Acts  viii.  32,  33. 

TH  5i  irepiox^  t^j  7pa^s 

^r  weylpmaK^y  lir  offny]     'At 

irpSSwTOV  hcX    ff^ar/^p  ^xBri^ 

K(d   &s   i^xyhs    iporrlor    rod 

obit  iyoiy€i  rh  <rr6/jta  abrov, 
*Etf  rf  rawtiit^ti  abroif  4i 
Kpiais  eArav  ^p0ri  •  riiv  84 
ytPtity  oirroD  t(»  JiitiYhatreui 
irri  titptrai  htb  t^j  t^j  ^  f*Hy 
•ibrov, 

[The  place  of  the  scrip- 
ture which  he  road  was  this,] 
He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to 
the  slaughter ;  and,  like  alamb 
dumb  before  his  shearer,  so 
opened  he  not  his  mouth.  In 
his  humiliation  his  judgment 
was  taken  away;  and  who 
shall  declare  bis  generation? 
for  his  life  is  taken  from  the 
earth. 

Acts  xiii.  22 

(79  ««i  «^**»'  iiaprrv^as\ 
Ebpor  Aat48  rhv  rov  leao-cu, 
it^pa  Kwh,  tV  ftapilay  fiou,  %t 
iroi^crct  wdma  t&  dtKiifMrd 
fiov. 

[To  whom  also  he  gave 
testimony  and  said,]  I  have 
found  David  the  son  of  Jesse, 
a  mian  after  mine  own  heart, 
which  shall  fulfil  all  my  wilL 


Acts  xiii.  33. 

fi^  yiypawrai]    TUs  fiov  *t  trb, 
iy^  (HiiiMpov  yrydyrnied  (re. 

[As  it  is  also  written  in  the 
second  psalm,]  Thou  art  my 
Son :  this  day  have  I  bcgotteu 
thee. 


"  This  agrees  with  the  LXX.,  except  that  abrSy  and  adrov  are  added,  the  latter  twice. 
But  the  agreement  with  the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX  is  very  close.  "  The  eunuch  had 
resd  the  passage  from  the  Greek  version  ;  and  accordingly  the  inspired  historian  accu« 
Tttely  copies  that  translation."   Lee,  the  Insp.  of  Holy  Scripture,  lect  vii.  2nd  ed.  p.  359. 

"  Here  is  a  combination  of  two  passages,  of  which  St  Paul  gives  the  sense. 

*  irpdr^  is  the  reading  preferred  by  Tiscbendorf  and  others.  Possibly  the  order  o^ 
the  Psalms  has  varied  ;  or  that  which  we  call  the  first  was  considered  as  an  iutroductioo 
lo  the  whole,  and  therefore  not  numbered. 

YOL.  II.  L 
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74.         Isai.  Iv.  3. 

tff\V  n^-13  D?^  njj-ptji 

I  will  make  an  cverlaating 
covenant  with  yon,  even  the 
rare  mercies  of  David. 


Isal  iv.  8. 

Ka2  8ta0^(ro/iai  &fuv  BiaBiiKfiP 
att&vioVf  rh  Hata  AcuAZ  rk  wurrd. 


Heb.  i  5. 

[Tiw  ykp  €tw4p  iroT«  rmv 
ieyyiKoffy]  Tl6s  ftov  tl  a^,  iyit 
aiifitpop  yey4nnijicd  at ; 

[For  unto  which  of  the 
angels  said  he  at  any  time,] 
Thou  art  my  Son:  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee  ? 

Heb.  v.  5. 

J^'O   XaX'fitras  vpbs   airrSr] 
s  fiou  tl  o^,  iyit  tHiftMpop 
yryhnnriKA  <rf . 

[He  that  said  nnto  him,] 
Thon  art  my  Son :  to-day  haTe 
I  begotten  thee. 

Acts.  xiii.  34. 
[OSrctfi  ^priKty  8ri]  L&vm 
liu¥  rk  Stria  AoviS  rh,  vurrdL 


And  I  will  make  with  you 
an  everlasting  covenant,  the 
gracious  promises  to  David, 
which  are  faithful 


[He  said  on  this  wise,]!  will 
give  you  the  sure  mercies  of 
David. 


Acts  xiii  35.    See  Na  58. 


75.  Hab.  i.  5. 

^tD^9D1     CD!^i3     ^«1 

Behold  ye,  amotig  the  hea- 
then, and  regard,  and  wonder 
marvellously;  for /will  work 
a  work  in  your  days,  which  ye 
will  not  believe,  though  it  be 
toldyoM. 


Fab.  i.  5. 
"IJcT*  ol  KttTo^povijTal  «cal 
iwiiXi^vrty  Kok  bixufjuiaart 
davfidina  irol  iL^xufiaBrtrt'  8i- 
Art  ifTfov  ^7&  4pyd(ofjuu  iv  rcuy 
4lfi4pats  6fwy  h  ob  fi^  irurrct)- 
<rirre  idv  rts  MiriynTcu. 


Behold,  ye  despisers,  and 
view  intently,  and  be  amazed 
at  wonderful  things,  and  va- 
nish. For  in  your  days  I 
am  doing  a  work,  which  ye 
will  not  believe,  though  one 
tell  yon. 


Acts  xiii.  40,  41. 

[BA^rre  oZr  m^  M\$p  ^' 
6fAas  rh  flpufxivor  4p  roh 
irpoipiiTcus']  "IScTC  ol  icara- 
tppovriral,  icol  dau/icCo-orc  kc^ 
iupaylffdiirft  drt  Mpyop  ipyd- 
(ofjLcu  iyit  iv  reus  ijfiipats  bimv, 
ipyoy  %  ob  fi^  Tiortbai^rt  4dp 
rts  fKdtTjy^ai  bfuv, 

[Beware,  therefore,  lest 
that  come  upon  you  which  is 
spoken  of  in  the  prophets,] 
Behold,  ye  despisers,  and 
wonder  and  perish  ;  for  I 
work  a  work  in  your  days, 
a  work  which  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  believe,  tnough  a  man 
declare  it  unto  you. 


76.         Isal  xlix.  6. 

I  will  also  give  thee  for  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thon 
mayest  be  my  salvation  unto 
Uie  end  of  the  earth. 


Isal  xlix.  6. 
A^ctKd   <rc    ctf    ZtaB^miP 
yipovs,    tls    0«y   iSpxp^  rod 
fjpol  <rc  fls  c<xn\piap  Ims  i^X^ 
rov  T^s  y^s, 

I  have  given  thee  for  the 
covenant  of  a  race,  for 
the  light  of  nations,  that 
thou  mayest  be  for  salvation 
to  the  farthest  part  of  the 
earth. 


Acts  xiii  47. 
[Othusyiip  ipriroXrmht'^ 
6  Kbputs']    T^ucdo'ccit  ^ 
i^p&p  rov  tXpcd  at  th  amr^ 
ptay  Itfi  iaxdrov  r^s  y^s. 

[For  so  hath  theLord com- 
manded us,«i]ytfi^,]  I  have  set 
thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  thou  shooldest  be 
for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 


»  The  words  ip  rots  irpo^^oi*  are  used  either  because  one  book  contained  the  so-called 
minor  prophets,  and  hence  we  seldom  find  one  of  them  individually  named,  or,  pow W^^^ 
because  there  is  a  reference  included  to  Isai.  xxviil  14.  The  LXX.  perhaps  read  D^p 
for  D:\i9. 
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77.    Amos  ix   11, 12. 

Dn»    nn«?^W   ^*! 

In  that  daj  vrill  I  raise 
op  the  tabernacle  of  David, 
thax  IB  fallen  ;  and  close  op 
tbe  breaches  thereof,  and  I 
win  raite  up  his  mins,  and  I 
will  build  it  as  in  the  dajrs  of 
old;  that  they  may  posstiss 
the  remnant  of  ^Edooa,  and  of 
an  the  heathen,  which  are 
called  by  my  name,  SMth  the 
liOiD,  that  docth  this. 


Amosiz.  II,  12. 
(rr^«  rV  oitfiv^v  Aavl3  r^v 

rk  ircTTflMcdra  aMjSf  icol  rh 
KartffKctfifi^wa  abrHs  ianurrfifftty 
ical  irotiroSo^^w  oMiPf  KoSitt 
al  iiiUpai  Tov  al»yof,  iwus 
4tc(iirfi<rt0aufol  KttrdXotwoi  t&p 
ia^p^mpf  Kol  wdyra  rit  Hvri 
^'  0^  hrucfKKrrreu  rh  Syofxd 
liov  h^  airro6st  Kiytt  K6pu>s  6 
irotAr  iribrra  ravreu 

In  that  day  I  will  raise  np 
the  tabernacle  of  Dayid,which 
hath  fallen;  I  will  rebuild 
those  parts  of  it  which  have 
fallen  to  decay,  and  repair 
what  have  been  demolished. 
I  will  indeed  rebuild  it  as  in 
the  days  of  old,  that  the  rest 
of  mankind  may  seek  (the 
Lord),  even  all  the  nations 
who  are  called  by  my  name, 
saith  the  Lord,  who  doth  all 
these  things. 


Acts  XV.  15—17. 

Tovra  hvwrrpi^  koI  i^oi- 
m^li'tiav  rV  tncripiiP  AavM 
T^r  wtwruKvutp  irol  rii  icarc. 
O'KOfAfjJva  tvihrit  h'OutoJiofA'fio'u 
tcoX  ipop$wa90  o^i't  Bfrtft 
&y  4ic(rir/i<rm<ruf  ol  KcerdKotwot 
TtfT  MpAwmw  rhv  K^iov,  ical 
-rdrra  t&  I9n|  ^*  ott  ivucd^ 
icAirrcu    T^     6p<HJid    fjLov     W 

ravro. 

[As  it  is  written,]  After  this 
I  will  return  and  will  build 
again  the  tabernacle  of  David, 
which  is  fallen  down ;  and 
I  will  build  again  the  ruins 
thereof,  and  I  will  set  it  up; 
that  the  residue  of  men  might 
seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all 
the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my 
name iscalled, saith  the  Lord, 
who  doeth  all  these  things. 


78.  ExDd.xxiL  27.  (■.  t.  28.) 

Thou  shah  not... corse  the  ' 
rnler  of  thy  people. 


Exod.  xzii.  28. 

"ApxoiTa  TOV  kaov  eov  oi 
Ktudis  ipifis. 

Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil 
of  the  ruler  of  thy  people. . 


Acts  zxiii.  5. 

[r^pcnrroi  T^p]  "Apxopra 
TOV  AooD  <rou  oifK  ipus  kok&s, 

[For  it  is  written,]  Thou 
shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the 
ruler  of  thy  psofde. 


Acts  xxviiL  25 — 27. 
No.  21. 


See 


f%       Hah.  iL  3,  4. 

Because  it  will  surely  come, 
H  win  not  tarry.  Behold  his 
Md  wkieh  is  lifted  up  is 
>ot  upright  in  him  ;  but  the 
ym,  shall  live  by  his  faith. 


Hah.  ii  3,  4.  Bom.  L  17. 

•Ot«  ipx^fityos  <f€«*  f  «i  ob         [KoOt^t  yiypearrcul     'O  9k 
H-h  XP^^^*nf'  *E^  ^o<rrti\rrrat,     91kcuos  4k  irltrrtms  (ftrerau 
ohie   drScMrffi   ^  ^^Of^   f*ov   4r 
ainf'   6    Zk    91kcuos    4k    wt- 
ffT^s  /Mv  (fiff^rau 

Though  he  may  tarry,  wait  [As  it  is  written,]  The  just 
for  him ;  for  he  will  assuredly  shall  live  by  faith, 
oome  and  wiU  not  fail.  If 
any  one  draw  back,  my  soul 
hath  no  pleasure  in  hUn. 
But  the  just  shall  live  by  fisith 
in  me. 


**  This  for  the  most  part  is  taken  from  the  LXX.  In  one  clause  there  is  a  ren\arkable 
Aetiacion  from  the  Hebrew.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  LXX.  read  here  TinKt}'  ^^^) 
n  ^  0^.  But  this  is  merely  a  conjecture.  And  FairbairA  shows  that  the  words  as 
^e  have  them  in  the  New  Testament  are  but  a  generalisation  of  the  prophet's  meaning. 
UfWL  Man.  part  iiL  sect.  i.  pp.  886,  387. 

The  Codex  Ephremi  has  /mv  after  wf<rrf«f,  which  reading  was  in  the  MS.  consulted 
^the  author  of  the  Philoxenian  or  later  Syriac  version,  and  also  by  Euscbius  and  Jeroroew 
^  cttadoQ  agrees  more  nearly  with  tbe  Hebrew  than  with  the  LXX.  But  in  the 
*P«le  to  the  Hebrews  the  LXX.  is  chiefly  followed. 
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Gal  iiL  11. 

[For]  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith. 

Heb.  X.  37,  38. 
'O  4ftx^t*^*^*    ^|<(    iced    oif 
j(poptt7'  6  8^  dUcu6s  fiov  4k 

<rrtl\rireUf  oitK  c^Soicf?  rj  ^vx^ 

He  that  shall  come  will 
come,  and  will  not  tarry. 
Now  the  just  shall  live  by 
Dedth ;  bat,  if  any  mctn  draw 
back,  my  soul  shall  have  no 
pleasure  in  him. 


80.  IsaL  hi.  5. 

And  my  name  continually 
every  day  £t  blasphemed. 


Isai.  Ui.  5. 
Ai*  ifJMf  8iA  irayrhs  rh  jvo- 
fid  fjLov  iSAxur^/Mrrat  iv  roh 
MQvwu 


Bom.  ii.  24. 
Th  y^tp  byofJM  rod  Bwv  8i' 
ifMS  fiKcurtfnifiuTcu  if  roh  ($• 
ptcw,  [ica0^i  yiypmrrcuJ] 


On  yonr  account  my  name  For  the  name  of  Gk>d  is 
is  continually  reviled  among  blasphemed  among  the'Gen- 
the  nations.  tiles  through  you,  [as  it  is 

written.] 


81,    PtoL  lie.  (B.V.  4.) 


Psal.  L  6. 


'*1§T^  TP15  P^VJ?  ViVh  'Omos  hy  dacaia&gs  iv  roTs         [KaBiit  yiypcarrcu]    'Oirtts 

•     •      '  •  '  \^is  ffov,  Kol  yue^<rpf  iv  r^     h^duccut^s  ivrois\iyots  cw 

X  ^t|^9^^     KpivtcBai  (Tc.  irol  yiic^^rps  iv  rf  Kpl»^o9cict. 


That  thou  nughtest  be  jus-        So  that  thou  mayest  be 
tified  when  thou  speakestjOiui    justified  in  thy  sayings,  and 
be  clear  when  thou  judgest.      overcome    when    thou    art 
judged. 


[As  it  is  written,]  That  thou 
mightest  be  justified  in  thy 
sayings,  and  mightest  over- 
come when  thou  art  judged. 


82.        PsaL  xiv.  1-3. 

-Di  rs  ab-nfe^  p«t  Jin^^} 

There  tt  none  that  doeth 
good.  The  Lord  looked 
down  fix>m  heaven  upon  the 


FtaL  xiil  1-3. 
OhK  ftrri  womy  xP'?<""<^"n'«, 
oIk  fffrty  Swt  Ms,  Kiptos  iK 
rov  obpayou  9i4Kv^€y  hrl  robs 
vlobsr&y  itM$p^oty  rod  ISeiv  c/ 
IffTi  auyi&y  ^  itefyriiy  rhy 
B96y,  ndyrts  i^iKkiyay^  ifut 
^XP€iA9ii<ray,  oidK  Icrrt  irouiy 
Xfwjirrrfnrro,  ottK  tbm»  hts 
Ms, 


There  is  none  who  doeth 
good  :  no,  not  one.  The 
Lord  looked  down  fromhea- 


Rom.  iiL  10-12. 

[KoBias    yiypawToi      tht] 

OUic    lo-riy  hliuuos   om   tts, 

oinc  fffrty  6  ffvyi&y,  oIhc  lirrir 

6  ixiiiT&y  rhy  Bf6y   wdrrts 

o6k  iffriy  Troi&y  xp9<'^^TnT'» 
ohK  (krriy  Ivr  iy6s. 


[As  it  is  written,]  There 
is  none  righteous,  no,  not 
one:  there  is  none  thatunder- 


**  This  is  firom  the  LXX.,  with  immaterial  variation. 

**  This  is  taken  from  the  LXX.  which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew:  n3|^  is  rendered 
yucfi<rpsi  for  *•  to  be  clear  in  judgment,"  or  to  be  acquitted,  is  •*  to  overcome." 

*  This  quotation  agrees  in  the  latter  portion  with  the  LXX.  The  former  part  is 
abridged.    'Hxp«ui^ay  is  not  so  forcible  as  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word. 
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dddreii  of  men  ;  to  see  if 
Acre  were  uij  that  did  nnder- 
icuid  aad  seek  God.  They 
lie  all  gone  aside  ;  the/  are 
«V  logger  become  filthy : 
Aerett  none  that  doeth  good, 
M,  not  one. 


yen  on  the  children  of  men, 
to  see  if  any  had  understand- 
ing, or  were  seeking  God. 
They  had  all  gone  aside,  they 
were  altogether  become  vile. 
There  is  none  who  doeth  good, 
no,  not  one. 


standeth,  there  is  none  that 
seeketh  after  God.  They  are 
all  gone  out  of  the  way;  they 
are  together  become  nnpro- 
fitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good  }  no,  not  one. 


88.      PtaLv.  la  (B-T.  9.) 


PsaL  T.  10. 

WAp,  Tcuf  yXm<ratus  ahr&tf 
^Xtovaay. 


Bom.  ill  13. 

tdn&if,  rtSs  yKAcvmt  tinm 
ifioXutvcgiM, 


Their  throat  U  an  open  se- 
pokhre :  they  flatter  with  their 


The  throat  is  an  open  se- 
pulchre ;  with  their  tongue 
they  hare  practised  deceit. 


Their  throat  i»  an  open  le- 
palchre  :  with  thebr  tongues 
they  have  used  deceit 


Fsal.  czxxiz.  4» 


Bom.  ill  IS. 
'I^f  a<nrta«r  (mh  rk  x<tAi| 


84.    PbaLcxL4.  (B.y.3.) 

nro    3W^y    rm 

Adders'  poison  if  under  The  poison  of  asps  is  under  The  poison  of  asps  is  under 

thdr  lip*.  their  lips.  their  lips. 


85.  FteLz.  7. 

His  mouth  is  foil  of  cnrsiDg 
aad  deceit. 


PsaL  iz.  SB. 

OZ  kpas  rh  ardfta  ovroD 
7^ftct  Kol  irUcpua, 

His  mouth  is  full  of  curnng 
andbittemeM. 


Bom.  ill  14. 

HpUa  ydfMu 

Whose  mouth  is  full  of 
cursing  and  bitterness. 


88.        IsaL  lix.  7,  8. 

Hieirfeet  mntoeTil;  and 
tbej  make  haste  to  shed  inno- 
ttotblood....  Wastingand 
dtttmction  are  in  their  paths. 
The  way  of  peace  they  know 


IsaL  lix.  7, 8. 
Ol  8^  ir<$8fff  ain&y  M 
woyiiptv  rp4x<nMri^  raxofdi  ix* 
j^4ai  atfUL . .  HimtHfifJui  «ra2  ra- 
Xauirctpla  hf  rw  iMs  afrrcvr, 
icai  Wty  tlfyffrris  oiiK  oXSwri, 


Their  feet  run  to  evil,  they 
are  swift  to  shed  blood  .... 
Destruction  and  misery  are  in 
their  ways ;  and  the  way  of 
peace  they  do  not  know. 


Bom.  ill  15-17. 

at/tOf  triirrpifAfia  Koi  toAoivw. 
f4a  iv  rtus  idois  abrwv,  ical 
iX6v  tlpiinis  obit  fywataaw. 


Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood.  Destruction  and  mi- 
sery are  in  their  ways  ;  and 
the  way  of  peace  they  have  not 
known. 


87.  PteL  xxxTi.  2.  (b.  v.  1.) 

There  i»  no  fear  of  Qod 
before  his  eyes. 


PsaL  XXXV.  1. 
OiK  IffTt  ^os  0«oD  kwii^- 
ami  rmv  6*p$a\tim¥  airrov. 


There  is  no  fear  of  Ood 
before  his  eyes. 


Bom.  iit  18» 
OifK  hrrtp  ^os  Bwv  iariw^ 
turn  rAy  6*p$a?<tuiy  ain&y. 

There  is  no  fear  of  God 
before  their  eye«» 


"  The  versee  Rom.  iii.  18—17.  are  interpolated  in  PsaL  xiiL  between  rv.  3  and  4.  of 
the  modem  printed  editions  of  the  Vatican  LXX.;  but  they  are  only  in  the  margin  of  the 
Vstiean  MS.  They  are  not  m  the  Alexandrine  B£S.  They  are,  however,  in  the  Vulgate 
tnulation  of  PtoL  xiii. 

•  Pertiapa  the  LXX.  read  rrhO  for  rtonO. 
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88.         Gen.  xr.  6. 

And  he  beUeved  in  the 
Lord;  and  he  counted  it  to 
him  for  righteoii8Qe88. 


Gen.  XT.  6. 
Koi  MffTtvffw  'A€oafi  rf 

And  Abram  beliered  God, 
and  it  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousnesa 


"4 


Bom.  It.  8. 
[Tl  yhp  ii   ypwph  A^«;3 
'Eirf<rrcv<rcr   8^    *A6paiifi 

[For  what  saith  the  scrip* 
ture  ?]  Abraham  believed 
God;  and  it  was  counted  unto 
him  for  righteousness. 

Gal.  iii.  6. 
[Ko^ij]    *A€paiifi  M<rT€V' 

tls  ZiKQUoainfriy. 

(Even  as]  Abraham  believ- 
ed God;  and  it  was  accounted 
to  him  for  righteousness. 

James  ii.  23. 

X#you<ra]       'Eirlirrevo'cy       8i 

oJbr^  tls  Buccuo<riir/iP. 

[And  the  scripture  was 
fulfilled  which  saith,]  Abra- 
ham believed  God ;  and  it  was 
imputed  unto  him  for  righte- 
ousness. 


89.     PsaL  xxziL  1, 2. 

Blessed  is  he  whose  trans- 
cession  is  forgiyen,  whose 
sin  is  covered.  Blessed  is  the 
man  unto  whom  the  Lobd 
imputeth  not  iniquity. 


FsaL  zxxL  1,  2. 
Ueutdiptot  tv  iup4$rf<rai'   cd 

al  iinapricu,     Mcucdptos   ia^^p 

Lob  fi^    KoyUniTcu    K^tos 
iprtay, 

Happy  they,  whose  in- 
iquities are  forgiven,  and 
whose  sins  ore  covered. 
Happy  the  man,  to  whose 
account  the  Lord  will  not 
charge  sin. 


Bom.  iv.  6 — 8. 

[KaOir«p  icol  Aau)B  \rytt 
.  •  .  .]  ULcucdpioi  S^y  aul>407iaap 
at  itfOfilcu  Kol  Sv  ^cicet- 
\i&ipdriaay  ai  o/tofrruu*  fco- 
Kdpios  iufiip  f  oil  fiii  XoryiartTOi 
Kvpios  afjLofTiar, 

[Even  as  David  also  do- 
scribeth . . .  saying,]  Blessed 
are  they,  whose  iniquities  are 
forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are 
covered.  Blessed  is  the  man 
to  whom  the  Lord  will  not 
impute  sin. 


90.        Ct&a,  xviL  5. 

A  father  of  many  nations 
have  I  made  thee. 


Gen.  xvii.  5. 
'Ort  irardpa  voXXwi'  iBrCiy 
r4$€ucd  <rc. 

Because  I  have  made  thee 
the  father  of  many  nations. 


Bom.  iv.  17. 

[KalBiff  y4ypairrat  Zri] 
nar4pa  woWw  4$y&y  r4$€uai 
crc. 

[As  it  is  written,]  I  have 
made  thee  a  father  of  many 
nations. 


91.  €kn.  XV.  5. 

8o  shall  thy  seed  be. 


Gen.  XV.  5. 
OUrws  f<rrat  rh  mripyM  ffov» 

So  shall  thy  seed  be> 


Bom.  iv.  18. 
[KoTck  T^  ^Iprifiiyoy']  05rwf 
foroi  T^  tntipiM  <rov, 

[According  to  that  which 
was  spoken,]   So  shall  thy 
seed  be. 
Bom.  vii.  7.    See  Na  12 
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91  Ptol.  xliT.  28.  (B.  T.  22.) 

*jr^9  ^33Tin  T^5 

Teft,  for  thy  sake  are  we 
kUkd  all  the  day  long ;  we 
•re  counted  as  dieep  for  the 


Fstd.  xliii.  28. 
*Oti  HiftKd  aov  dattero^fuOa 

its  irp6€9ra  <rparyris. 

For,  for  thy  sake  we  are 
killed  all  the  day  long,  and 
acconnted  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter. 


Bom.  Tiii  86. 

[KaSits  TfypowTcu]  'Oti 
Ifcfcer  <rov  hwcn-oiifuBa  SXijr 
tV  hl»'^f^%  iXoyiaOfintp  y 
wp6S€n-a  c^ayTis. 

[As  it  is  written,]  For  thy 
sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day 
long,  we  are  accounted  as 
sheep  for  the  slanghtci; 


«3.       Gen.  xxi  12. 

For  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed 
be  called. 


Qen.xxl  12. 

'Ori  ip  'I<raibc  jcXif^afral 
aoi  ffwfpfjM, 

For  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed 
he  called. 


Bom.  iz.  7. 

['AAX']  'Ek  *liraiuc  uXjidih 
atrtd  aoi  awipfia, 

[But]  In  Isaac  shall  thy 
seed  be  called. 

Heb.  xi.  18. 

[np^s  hp  iXaXfiihi  8ri]  *£y 
*I<racbr  KXiiOiiffrral  (rot  ffwdpfio. 

[Of  whom  it  was  said  that  J 
In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called. 


M.      Cieii.  xYiii.  10. 


Gen.  xriii.  10. 
*E'rapeurrp4^m^  ^»  vphs  <r^ 
.     ■  Kon-^rhyieaipihrrovroptls&ptu, 

I  will  certainly  return  unto  I  will  return  to  thee  ac- 
thee  according  to  the  time  of  cording  to  this  period  season- 
life;  and,  lo,  Sarah  thy  wife  ably ;  and  Sarah,  thy  wife, 
dkall  have  a  scm.  shidl  have  a  son. 


Bom.  iz.  9. 

[*Eiro77«Afas  yiip  6  x6yos 
o^Tos]  KarhrhvicatfAprovrap 
i\§6ao/tM  Ktd  fcrai  rp  Xdf^ 
vUs. 

[For  this  is  the  word  of 
promise,]  At  this  time  will 
I  come;  and  Sarah  shall 
have  a  son. 


95.     Gen.  xxt.  23. 

And  the  elder  shall  serve 
&e  younger. 


Gen.  XXV.  23. 

Kal  6  luiffop  SovAe^erci  t^ 
iXiffcovi. 

And  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger. 


Bom.ix.  12. 

8ovA€t}(ret  r^  ixduraovu 

[It  was  said  unto  her,] 
The  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger. 


96.        MaL  i.  2,  3 

Tet  I  loved  Jacob,  and  I 
hatedEsau. 


MaL  L  2,  3. 

8i  *Haav  ifdariffcu 


Tet  I  loved  Jacob,  and 
hated  Esau. 


Bom  ix.  13. 
[KoBiis     yiypceirrcu]     Tltp 
'IcucitS     ^Tc^ao,     rip     81 
*H<raD  itdin\ea, 

[As  it  is  written,]  Jacob 
have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have 
I  hated. 


97.    Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 

I . .  .  will  be  gracious  to 
whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and 
will  show  mercy  on  whom 
I  win  ihow  mercy. 


Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 
Ka2  i\rfi<r»  hp  &y  Acw,  irol 
olKT€ifyfi<ru  hp  ttp  olicrtipu, 

I  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  I  please  to  have 
mercy;  and  I  will  have 
compassion  on  whomsoever 
I  compassionate. 


Bom.  ix.  15. 
[T^    MtfiM-e?   yiip    A^fi] 
*EAc^<r»     hp     Up     i\€&,    kcU 
oheTtipfhfft0  %p  Ikv  olicrtlfm, 

[For  he  saith  to  Moses,] 
I  will  have  mercy  on  whom 
I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will 
have  compassion  on  whom  I 
will  have  compassion. 


•*  This  is  after  the  LXX.,  with  some  variations.    It  has  been  supposed  that  the  LXX. 
Mii  n^6  tor  n*n ;  but  the  supposition  is  unnecessary. 
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98.        Exod.  ix.  16. 
jnfc^T     -«3B5     D^Kl 

And  in  rery  deed  for 
this  caMte  have  I  raised 
thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee 
my  power,  and  that  my  name 
may  be  declared  throughout 
all  the  earth. 


Exod.  ix.  16. 
Kal  ?rcircr  ro&rov  dtrnip^- 


Bat  thou  hast  been  pre- 
served for  this  purpose,  that 
by  thee  I  might  display  my 
power,  and  that  my  name 
may  be  celebrated  through- 
out all  the  earth. 


Ro«n.  ix.  17. 
paio    tri]      Eii    tdnh     roOro 

2hr«*r  SuryytAp  rb  Bi^f*d  fiow 

[For  the  scripture  saith 
unto  Pharaoh,]  Even  for  this 
same  purpose  have  I  raised 
thee  up,  that  I  might  show 
my  power  in  thee,  and  that 
my  name  might  be  declared 
throughout  all  the  earth. 


99.  Hos.  ii.  25.  (e.  v.  23.) 

npiTi  «Vn^  WOii 
:  n^^rt^y  npr*6^  ^^TO^^J 

And  I  win  have  mercy  upon 
her  that  had  not  obtained 
mercy,  and  I  will  say  to  them 
which  were  not  my  people. 
Thou  art  my  people. 


Hos.  ii.  23. 
Kal  ieyarfiam  r^v  obx  ^70- 
inifi4pfiv,  jcal  4p&  r^  ob  Xaf 
fwv  Aa6s  fjLov  cT  ai. 

And  I  will  love  her  who 
was  not  beloved;  and  to 
them  who  were  not  my  peo- 
ple I  will  say,  Thou  art  my 
people. 


Bom.  ix.  25. 

[*fty  KoX  irr^  'Clarik  X^trj 
KoAcVn  rhr  ob  Xaiv  /uov,  KoA 
/jLov  Kol  riip  oi>K  iiyami/Uinit^f 
1iy<xwrifi4y7jy, 

[As  he  saith  also  in  Osee,] 
I  will  call  them  my  people, 
which  were  not  my  people; 
and  her  beloved  which  was 
not  beloved. 

I  Pet  il  10. 

OT  wort  <n}  \a6sj  vvr  dc  Acid « 
O«ov,  ol  ovK  liKnifidvoi,  pw  M 
iKni04pTts, 

Which  in  time  past  werm 
not  a  people,  but  are  now 
the  peoplt:  of  God;  which 
had  not  obtained  mercy,  bot 
now  have  obtained  mercv. 


100.  Hos.  ii.  1.  {E,  v.  1.  10.) 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
thatt  in  the  place  where  it  was 
said  unto  them,  Te  are  not  my 
people,  there  it  shall  be  said 
unto  them.  Ye  are  the  sons  of 
the  living  Qod. 


Hos.  1 10. 
Kol  Icrrat  ip  r^  r&w^  ob 
ifiP49ri  adrois  OO    \a6s  /tm 
tfutSf  icXriBiiaoprai  icol  aihol 

viol  B*OV  fiPTOS» 


But  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that,  in  the  place  where  it 
was  said.  Ye  are  not  my 
people,  they  shall  be  called 
children  of  the  living  Qod. 


Bom.  ix.  26. 
Kol   $<rrat  ip  r^  riw^  db 
ifif4$fi   mtnoh  Otf  Ka6s    /wv 
ifUtSf   ixu  MXfi0^<rayrtu   vlolk 
OcoD  (mPTos, 


And  it  shall  come  to  [ 
that,  in  the  place  where  it 
was  said  unto  them,  Te  are 
not  my  people,  there  shall 
they  be  called  the  children 
of  the  living  God. 


101.    Isai.  X.  22,  23. 

•  ?^i?iv  w^K^  n"»(?  f\i^ 


Isf.i.  X.  22,  23. 
Kol  4iuf  yipfrrai  b  Xnbs  *I(r. 

rh  KardXttft4Aa  ahr&p  aftrO^e- 
T«.  \6yov  ffvprtkaiy  «cal  <rvK- 
r4fUfMy4p  fiiKotoff^vp^  8ri  \6yoy 


Bom.  ix.  27,  28. 
['Ho-aias  Si  KpdCu  ^^  too 
'lo-po^A]  *Ekp  ^  6  iipiBfjbbs  ritp 
vlflSy  'I<rpaV  ^s  ^  AptfAos  riis 
daXduroris^rh  ^6Kfififia  w9ff 
(rerot.    A6yop  yitp    avpT€\mp 


••  The  citation  agrees  more  nearly  with  the  Hebrew  than  with  the  LXX. 

"  The  LXX.  is  a  close  rendering  of  the  original.  Tne  apostle  docs  not,  however,  adopt 
it,  but  expresses  the  sense  somewhat  paraphrastically. 

^  The  LXX.  is  followed  pretty  dosely ;  in  the  latter  part  only  the  general  wnfe  of 
the  Hebrew  is  given. 
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?or,  though  thy  people 
Itnud  he  as  the  sand  of  the 
tea,  ytt  a  remnant  of  them 
shaD  reUun  :  the  consarop- 
tk>B  decreed  shall  orerflow 
vith  righteousness.  For  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts  shall 
Bake  a  consumption,  even 
determined,  in  the  midst  of 
an  the  land. 


Though  the  people  of  la- 
rael  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
the  remnant  of  them  shall  be 
saved.  He  is  closing  an 
account,  and  making  a  de- 
duction with  saying  good- 
ness. Because  with  the 
whole  land  the  Lord  will 
make  a  reckoning  from 
which  a  deduction  hath  been 
made. 


[Esaias  also  crieth  con- 
cerning Israel,]  Though  the 
number  of  the  children  of 
Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea.  a  remnant  shall  be 
sared ;  for  be  will  finish 
the  work,  and  cnt  it  short  in 
righteousness:  because  a 
short  work  will  the  Lord 
make  upon  the  earth. 


102.         IsaL  i  9. 


Isal  i  9. 


Bom.  iz.  29. 


^^  0*10?  O^?  *l^*lv  ^^f    ^/^  ^   /ycH^/Acy,  «cal  &s    iyKar4\tw€P  iifuy  (rw4pfm,  &s 


•  55^'^  nibvS     ^^th^  ^  inAoMniAW,  ^^l^  ^  ^tHfimiuP  Jcai  ios 


Except  the  Lord  of  hosts  Had  not  the  Lord  of  hosts  [And  as  Esaias  said  be- 
had  left  unto  us  a  Tery  small  left  us  a  seed,  we  should  have  fore,]  Except  the  Lord  of 
mnnaot,  we  diould  have  been  as  Sodom,  and  mode  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  seed, 
been  as  Sodom,  asad  we  like  Gomorrah.  we  had  been  as  Sodoma,  and 
>boald  have  been  like  unto  been  made  like  unto  Go- 
Gomorrah,  morrha. 


103.      Isal  Tiii.  14. 

He  shall  be for  a  stone 

of  atombling,  and  for  a  rock 
of  ofience  to  both  the  houses 
of  Israel 

Isal  xxriil  16. 

^^  ^9W  ni;??  m^  jrja 

fiehold  I  lajr  in  2Uon  for  a 
ionndation  a  stone,  a  tried 
•one,  a  precious  comer- 
<toK;  a  sure  foundation  ;  he 
that  beliereth  shall  not  moke 


Isal  Till  14. 
Kal  oCx  ^*  ^^^  wpoffKifi-' 
fiori  fnnrayTfifft<r$f  oH^  &s  ir4- 
rpas  wrdfuxTi. 

And  ye  shall  not  run 
against  a  stumbling-stone, 
nor  OS  under  a  falling  rock. 

Isai.  xxviil  1 6. 

*lBoh  €yu9  ifi€d}i\»  §h  t& 
dtfA4\ta  itup  KlBov  iroXi/r(A^ 
iKktmhy  iuKpcrfttpuuop  Im- 
fcoK,  tU  rk  ^ffi4\ia  adriis,  iral 
6  wurrtvuv  oA  f*i)  KarmaxvpB^. 

Behold,  I  lay  for  the 
foundation  of  Sion  a  stone 
of  inestimable  worth,  a 
chosen  precious  comer-stone 
for  the  foundations  of  it;  and 
ho  who  beliereth  shall  not 
be  ashamed. 


Rom.  ix.  33. 

[KoBits  y4ypcarrm]  *l9oh 
riOtifu  kp  XiifP  hlBop  wpoaK6i»^ 
fAorot  Kcd  r4Tpap  aKap^dXou^ 
icol  6  wiartiwp  h^  air^  oi 
KaraurxopB4i<rtrcu. 

[As  it  is  written,]  Behold 
I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling- 
stone,  and  ruck  of  offence; 
and  whosoever  belicveth  on 
him  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

Rom.x  11. 

[A^f  I  7^^  ^  7pa^]  nSs 
b  vuTTtiop  h^  adr^  oi  jrareu* 
irX}fpB4iartai, 

[For  the  Scripture  soith,] 
Whosoever  believetb  on  him 
shall  not  be  ashamed. 

1  Pet.  il  6,  7,  8. 

[Aufri  mpi4x*i  4p  ypafp^ 

*l9ob    rlBfitu    4p    ^Ui$p    xldor 

OKpoytiPuuop    inX^Krhp    Irri- 

/toi/,  Kcii  6  irumvttP  ht*  adr^ 


**  St  Paul  combines  two  passages,  and  naturally  with  some  degree  of  freedom.  But 
be  appears  to  have  followed  the  Hebrew  generally,  except  in  the  rendering  of  (^H^  tO* 
The  substantial  meaning,  however,  is  not  different ;  comp.  Walton,  Proleg.  ix.  46.  p.  439. 
The  hasty  flight  of  those  who  did  not  rest  on  a  secure  foundation  is  equivalent  to  their 
being  cooibiuided.    St.  Peter  has  a  similar  combination  of  the  two  places  in  Isaiah. 
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ai  fih  Ktn-aurxvpBf  ....  o^res 
iy*rifiri  ....  XiSot  irpwrK6a» 
fiaros  Ka  w&rpa  aitoi^iAov. 

[Wherefore  also  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  Scripture,] 
Behold,  I  laj  in  Sion  a  chief 
corner-stone,  elect,  precious; 
and  he  that  bclleyeth  on  him 
shall  not  he  confoonded.... 
the  same  is  made.... a  stone 
of  Btnmhlipg  and  a  rock  of 
offence. 


104.       Ley.  zviii.  5. 

lyj^eij  DJji<  n^.  "H^ 

Judgments  which  if  a  man 
do,  he  shall  live  in  them. 


Ler.  xnii.  5. 
*A  irotfieas  twrh  iy$pttfns 


Which  if  a  man  do,  he 
shall  live  thereby. 


Bom.  X.  5. 

[Mvueris  ykp  ypdpti  t^w 
9ucato<r6iniy  t^^  ix  rov  v6f»au, 
Jti]  'Oiroi'fiaasatniiMpeffiros 
(flirtrcu  iv  airroTs, 

[For  Moses  describeth  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  the 
law,  that,]  The  man  which 
doeth  those  things  shall  live 
by  them. 

Qal  iii.  12. 

[*AAX*]  'O  iro»^<rof  edrrk 
(iieereu  (v  ainois, 

[But,]  The  man  that 
doeth  them  shall  live  in 
them. 


105.  Deut  xxr.  12—14. 

ibK^  Kin  n'^^  fc6 

nbK^  Kir!  DJ^  "»??»"N^\ 

^5?^?^  ^*e?  n'K9  -ijp 

It  t9  not  in  heayen,  that 
thou  shonldest  say.  Who  shall 
go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and 
bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may 
hear  it  and  do  it?  Neither  is 
it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou 
shonldest  say.  Who  shall  go 
over  the  sea  for  us,  that  we 
may  hear  it  and  do  it?  But 
the  word  it  very  nigh  unto 


Deut  XXX.  12—14. 

\iywy  Tls  ianSiiffrrai  ijfuv  tls 
rhr  ovpcofhv  iral  A'^erot  ijiiuf 
airily,  iced  ixoinr<unti  adi^v 
iroiiitrofifr ;  O vdi  irdpcw  t^ j  ba- 
\dur(nis  iarl,  \4ymv  T/j  dtawt- 
pdffti  ijfuy  fis  rh  irioay  r^s 

ictd  iMovcrr^y  riiiaf  iroiiitrip  cu)- 
T^K,  Kol  TotiiooyLty ;  'E77VJ  aod 
iffTt  rh  ^rffjui,  ffip6lipa  iv  r^ 
ar6fMrl  aov  ical  4y  rp  Kof^ltf 
<rov  iral  4y  rats  x^P^^  ^^^ 
iroitty  ctdrS, 


It  is  not  in  heaven  above, 
that  thou  shonldest  say.  Who 
will  ascend  for  us  into  hea- 
ven, and  bring  it  to  us,  that 
we  may  hear  and  do  it? 
Nor  is  it  beyond  the  sea, 
that  thou  shouldcst  nay.  Who 
will  cross  the  sen  for  us,  and 
briog  it  to  us,  and  let  us  hear 
it,  that  we  may  do  it  ?    The 


Bom.  X.  6 — 8. 
['H  8i  ix  irUrrects  ducaunrd* 
Vfi  oZrvs  X^€iJ  M^  ^irpt 
iv  rp  Kapdl<f  trou  Tis  diu- 
tf^rrcu  *ls  r^  ohpav^v  ; 
[rovr*  i<mv  Xpurrhv  itaraya  - 
ytlv'l  ij  Tis  Korae^erat  tls 
tV  i€v<Tffov ;  [toiJt*  foritf 
T^ttrrhy  iK  vtKp&v  iiparyayw, 
*AXXhrlh4yfi;]  'Eyy^s  awrh 
^rjfid  icrwy  iv  r^  ar^i/iari  crom 
Koi  iv  rg  Koodltf  aov. 


[But  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  faith  speaketh 
on  this  wise,]  Say  not  in 
thine  heart.  Who  shall  as- 
cend into  heaven  ?  (that  id, 
to  bring  Christ  down  from 
above  i)  or.  Who  shall  de- 
scend into  the  deep?  (that 
is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again 
from  the  dead.)     [But  what 


>*^  Properly  speaking  this  is  not  a  quotation.  The  apostle  uses  certain  expressions  in 
Deuteronomy  which  conveyed  a  meaning  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  intermingles 
explanatory  remarks.  The  phrases  he  borrows  arc  nearly  coincident  with  the  t/tXi 
See  a  lucid  exposition  in  Davidson,  Sacr.  Herm.  chap.  xi.  p.  509. 
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thee,  in  diy  mouth  and  in  thy 
knt,  that  thou  majest  do  it. 


word  is  verjr  near  thee,  in 
thy  month  and  in  thy  heart, 
and  in  thy  hand,  to  do  it. 


saith  it?]  The  word  is  nigh 
thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and 
in  thy  heart. 


Bom.  X.  1 1. 
Rom.  X.  IS. 


See  No.  lOS. 
See  No.  57. 


106.        IsnL  liL  7. 

How  beaatifol  upon  the 
monntainB  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  good  tid- 
ings, that  pnblisheth  peace, 
tint  bringeth  good  tidings 
ofgoodi 


Isai.  lit  7. 
'fit  9kpa  hcl  rw  hpiwt^  i»t 

flpilinfii,   &s    €t}<Kyy€\i(6fi€yos 

Like  beauty  on  the  moun- 
tains, like  the  feet  of  one 
proclaiming  peace,  like  one 
proclaiming  glad  tidings. 


Rom.  X.  15. 
[Ka0^5     y^pawreu]      'fts 

(ofiiwp  rh.  irya6d. 

[As  it  is  written,]  How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings 
of  good  things  I 

Ronux.  16.    See  No.  49. 


107.  PBal  xix.  5.   (b.  ▼.  4.) 

Their  Ime  is  gone  out 
tlirough  all  the  c^irth,  and 
tbeir  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

108.  Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

:  Dpnpat  h^) 

I  will  move  them  to  jea- 
l«>wy  with  those  wMch  are 
not  t  people;  I  will  provoke 
tbem  to  anger  with  a  foolish 
Datioo. 

109.  Isai.  IxT.  1,  2. 

:TfiD 

I  am  songht  of  them  that 
•Aed  not /or  me;  I  am  found 
of  them  thai  sought  me  not. 
•  •  •  I  have  spread  out  my 
hands  all  the  day  onto  a 
rebelHoas  people. 


Psal.  xviii  4. 
Els  iraaay  riiy  y^P  i^rjXBtP 

iripara  r^s  ohcovfidnjs  r^  ^- 
futra  ainup. 

To  every  land  their  sound 
is  gone  forth,  and  their  doc- 
trines to  the  lunits  of  the 
world. 

Dent  xxxii.  21. 
K&yia  irapa(fikd^to    airohs 
H^  ohK  f0P€tf  M  HBpei  iurvvir^ 
nupopyw  airois. 

I,  therefore,  will  provoke 
them  by  what  is  not  a  nation ; 
by  a  foolish  nation  I  will  vex 
them. 


Isai.  Ixv.  1,  2. 
*EfKpap^s  iytvfi6T]P  to7s  ifik 
fiil  hrfpoBrrSxnVf  €&p4$rip  rois 
4fi.h  n^  (rrrovfrip . . .  *E^rwh-cura 
rks  x^W^  f*^^  ^^^'^  ''^'^  ^fi4paM 
vphs  \ahv  &Kti$odpra  Kal  &p- 


I  became  manifest  to  them 
who  inquired  not  for  me  ;  I 
was  found  by  them  who 
sought  me  not. ...  I  stretch- 
ed out  my  hands  all  the  day 
long  to  a  disobedient  and 
gainsaying  people. 


Rom.  X.  la 
[Mfvovpyc']  Etj  ircuTOP  r^p 

KoL  tls  T&  w4para  rrjs  oucovfitinjs 
T&  ^/jtara  ainup, 

[Yes  verily,]  Their  sound 
went  into  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world. 

Rom.  X.  19. 

[Tip&Tot  MwtMnjf  A^ciJ 
'ETcb  iraoa(rik(o(rot  OfMS  iw*  oifie 
(Bptiy  hri  iOvei  iurup4r^  wapop^ 
7M0  6fias. 

[First  Moses  saith,]  I  will 
provoke  you  to  jealousy  by 
them  that  are  no  people,  and 
by  a  foolish  nation  I  will 
anger  you. 

Rom.  X.  20,  21. 

I'Haatas  54  inroroXfjM  Koi 
\4y€i]  Ebp(07iP  To7s  i/j^  fi^i 
(rirowriPf  dfupav^s  iyfp6fir}P 
TO* J  ifik  /A^  iv€p<0T&atP,  [Upbs 
8i  rhp  *lapa^\  A^ei]  0\rjp 
r^p  iinipop  il^firiraxra  t4» 
X*^P^  P^^  ^P^^  Xa^y  ftirct- 
Bovpra  koI  ivriKtyopra. 

[But  Esains  is  very  bold 
nnd  saith,]  I  was  found  of 
them  that  sought  me  not ;  I 
was  made  manifest  unto 
them  that  asked  not  nftcr  me. 
[But  to  Israel  he  saith,]  All 
day  long  I  have  stretched 
forth  my  hands  unto  a  dis- 
obedient and  gainsaying  peo- 
ple. 


*  This  is  exactly  from  the  LXX.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  translatois  of  that 
^^fnxm  read  U7\p  instead  of  Uy>  ;  but  this  is  doubtfhL  They  might  take  the  word, 
which  properly  means  meaauring^line*  in  the  sense  of  a  line  or  cord  used  for  a  stringed 
^nsmuncnt.    Corap.  Walton,  Piolcg.  ix.  46,  p.  439. 
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Scripture  Criticism. 


110.    1  Kings  xix.  14. 

The  children  of  Israel  haTe 
. . .  thrown  down  thine  altars, 
and  slain  thy  prophets  with 
the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I  only, 
am  left;  and  they  seek  my 
life  to  take  it  away. 


3  Kings  xix.  14. 

Tck  ^ua-tcurTfipid  trou  KoBeT-^ 

hay  Koi  robs  irpwp^as  ffov  &v- 

(KTfiyoM  iv  ^fjupaia,  Kcd  (ntO' 

\4\ttfifuu  iyia  fAoyuraros,  koX 


They  have  demolished  thy 
altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets 
with  the  sword  ;  and  I  alone 
am  left ;  and  they  seek  my 
life  to  take  it 


Rom.  xL  S,  8. 
[*H  o&ic  olitert  iu'HXt^  rl 
K4ytt  ii  ypanpii . . . ;]  Kvptc,  robs 

drwruurrfipid  trav  KoriaKw^av, 
Kiryit    6wtK€l^$riy   fA^ms    iccJ 


[Wot  ye  not  what  the 
scripture  saith  of  Elias  (cr^  in 
the  Elias  section)  ....  ?] 
Lord,  they  have  killed  th/ 
prophets,  and  digged  down 
thine  altars;  and  I  am  left 
alone;  and  they  seek  my  Hfe. 


111.   1  Kings  xix.  18. 

Tet  I  have  left  fM  seven 
thousand  in  Israel,  all  the 
knees  which  have  not  bowed 
unto  BaaL 


8  Kings  xix.  18.  Rom.  xi.  4. 

KaX  icaraKtlr^is  h>*lepa)iK  \^AXXkri\iy^icJn^6xfni^ 

hnh  xf^u^of  h^pihf,  wdma  ftartafiSs ;']  KardXtwor  ifuurr^ 

y6vara  h  o6«c  fiicAcurar  y6i'v  hrreucurxt^vs  iylipas,  olrtvts 


But  thou  shalt  leave  in 
Israel  seven  thousand  men, 
all  the  knees  which  have 
not  bowed  to  Baal. 


[But  what  saith  the  an- 
swer of  God  unto  him?]  I 
have  reserved  to  myself  seven 
thousand  men,  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  the  image 
o/BaaL 


112.  Isal  xxix.  10.  (and  see 
Deut.  xxix.  4.  Isai.  vi  9, 
10.    £zek.  xii.  2.) 

Por  the  Lord  hath  poured 
out  upon  you  the  spirit  of 
deep  sleep,  and  hath  closed 
your  eyes. 


Isal  xxix.  10. 


fi^€t  robs  6^0a\fiobs  aJbrSir. 

For  the  Lord  hath  drench- 
ed you  with  a  spirit  of 
stupefaction,  and  will  close 
up  the  eyes  of  them. 


RomxLS. 


[ISjoBiiS  y4rfpanrai\  "ESwirc* 
adrois  6  Pc^r  irvtvfia  Kvray6- 
{c«»r,  bpOaXiiohi  rov  /«^  /SAe- 
ircir  Kol  ina  rov  fiii  iuco^ir, 

[According  as  it  is  writ- 
ten,] Gk>d  hath  given  them 
the  spirit  of  slumber,  ejes 
that  they  should  not  see,  and 
ears  that  they  should  nol 
hear. 


113.    Psal.  Ixix.  23,  24. 
(b.  v.  22,  28.) 

Let  their  table  become  a 
snare  before  then ;  and  that 


Psal.  Ixvul  22,  23. 

rtyriOirrv  4i  rodv9(a  ainSgy 
iv^iop  ohr&v  Hi  ireryfSa  koX 
fU  kyrtKitS^oaiv  koX  cIt  <riccU'- 
SoAov  •  o-KortaB^wrap  ol  6<f>- 
OaXfMi  abrSv  rov  fi^i  /SX^fiv, 
Ka\  rhp  y&roy  aJbrSav  8i&  itoarrbs 
c{ryKw^ov, 

Let  theur  table  before  them 
become  a  snare,  and  a  re- 


Rom,  xi.  9, 10. 

[Kal  AavlS  X^ytt]  Ttnfiin*^ 
^  rpiwe^a.  abrtiy  tls  mcytBa 
Kol  tls  d^ipair  Kol  f If  o'lrcErSa. 
koy  KoX  els  &VTair<^/ua  oiVroTs, 
ffKorta$^wray  ol  h^SaXfuil 
obrAv  rov  fiif  fikhniy,  Kot  rl» 
y&roy  ainwy  8i&  wayrbs  <n^> 
tctiwlfoy» 

^And  David  saith,]  Let 
theur  table  be  made  a  snare, 


***  This  is  fi*om  the  LXX.,  transposed  and  abridged. 
"'  The  Hebrew  text  is  followed  rather  than  the  LXX. 

"'  The  apostle  has  combined  two  or  more  passages,  and  has  expressed  the  geoenl 
tense  without  preserving  the  exact  words. 
"*  From  the  LXX.  with  some  variation. 
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«&rA  sktmid  have  Been  for 
liar  welfare,  let  it  beccme  a 
tnpc  Let  their  eyes  be 
duiened,  that  they  see  not ; 
ad  make  their  loios  contin- 
tally  to  shake. 


compence,  and  a  stumbling 
block.  Let  their  eyes  be 
darkened,  that  they  may  not 
see,  and  bow  down  their  back 
continually. 


and  a  trap,  and  a  stumblinj^^ 
block,  and  a  recompence  on- 
to them.  Let  their  eyes  be 
darkened,  that  they  may  not 
see,  and  bow  down  their  back 
alway. 


114.    IsaL  lix.  20,  24.  (and 
see  laaL  xxvii  9.) 

'^  ^3    J^»Vf»   K?^ 

And  the  Redeemer  shall 
oome  to  Sion,  and  onto  tbem 
that  turn  from  transgression 
in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lobd. 
As  Cor  me,  this  is  my  cove- 
saot  mih  them. 


Isal  liz.  20,  21. 


For  the  sakex>f  Sion,  the 
DeliTcrer  will  come,  and 
tarn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob.  And  this  shall  be  my 
covenant  with  them. 


Bom  xl  26,  27. 

iKaBits  ySypawroi']  •H{«i 
4ic    Xtinf    6    ^v6fMpos,    &vo» 

Kal   a9n|   o^rois  ^  vap*  4fwv 

hfioprias  oinw. 

[As  it  is  written,]  There 
shall  come  out  of  Sion  the 
Deliverer,  and  shall  torn 
away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob;  for  this  ts  my  cove- 
nant unto  them,  when  I  shall 
take  away  their  fins. 


115.        Isai.  xL  13.  Isai.  zL  18. 

mn^  i3n-n«  pn-n?  Tisinp^pwwKvpiov.iaa'ris 

Who  hath    directed    the  Who  hath  known  the  mind 

Spirit  of  the  Ix>rd,  or  being  of  the  Lord  ?  and  who  hath 

mi  cotmsellor    hath  taught  been  of  his  coimsel  to  teach 

kim?  him? 


Bom.  xi.  34. 
Tis  yhp  fyw  vow  Kvpiov} 
^  rls  avfi^SovKos  avroviy4rrroi 


For  wbo  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who 
hath  been  his  counsellor  ? 

1  Cor.  ii  16. 

Tls  yitp  9yv»  vow  Kvptov, 
ts  avfji6t€dff€t  etdrSv ; 

For  who  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he 
may  instruct  him  ? 


<l^    Dent,  xxxii.  35. 


To  me  bekmgeth  vengeance 
•nd  recompence. 


Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

In  the  day  of  vengeance  I 
will  requite. 


Bom.  xii.  19. 

{r^poarraiyJip]  *E^1  UZl» 
KtioiSf^yifiLVTmroMam,  [\^u 
K^tof.] 

[For  it  is  written,]  Ven- 
ffeance  if  mine :  1  will  repay, 
[soith  the  Lord.] 

Heb.  X.  30. 
[OKiatitv  yitp  riv  ihrAvra] 
*EfJu>l  MlKfiaiSf  iyh  iantao^ 

[For  we  know  him  that 
hath  said,]  Vengeance  &e- 
iangeth  unto  me :  I  will  re- 
compense, saith  the  Lord. 


***  Thif  is  freely  ftrom  the  LXX,,  with  some  words  from  IsaL  xxviL  9.  The  Hebrew 
•onewhat  differs ;  but  the  alterations  are  explanatory.  •♦It  is,"  says  Dr.  Fairbaim,  *♦  the 
«»mc  prophe^  still ;  only,  by  the  verbal  alterations  he  puts  on  it,  the  apostle  adapts  it  to 
^  time  when  he  wrote,  and  renders  it  more  distinctly  indicative  of  the  manner  in  which 
U  Wis  to  find  what  still  remained  of  its  accomplishmont."  Henu.  Man.  part  iii.  sect.  i. 
^895. 
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117.    Prov.xxv.  21,  22. 

If  thine  enemy  be  hungry, 
give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and, 
if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him 
water  to  drink;  for  thoa 
shait  heap  coalfl  of  fire  upon 
hkhead. 


Prov.  XXV.  21,  22. 

a^^  •     rovro  yiip  rotmy  &u- 
BfKueas  wuphs  <rotp%{nr€is  M,  r^r 


If  thineenemyhunger,  feed 
him  \  if  he  be  thirsty,  give 
him  drink ;  for  by  doing 
thus,  thou  wilt  heap  coals  of 
fire  upon  his  head. 


Rom.  xii.  20. 
*fJ^oZp  W€iva6ix9p6s  <ro»/, 

aJ(n6p'  rovro  yiip  woiw  &r- 
Opoucas  wvpht  (Ttfpe^cis  M 
riiv  Kt<pdMiw  avrov. 


Ther^ore,  if  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink ;  for 
in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 

Rom.xiii.9.  SeeNo6.12,l6. 


118.       Isal  xlv.  23. 

I  have  sworn  by  myself ; 
the  word  is  gone  out  of  my 
mouth  in  righteousness,  and 
shall  not  return,  that  unto  me 
every  knee  shall  bow,  every 
tongue  shall  swenr. 


Isai.  xlv.  23. 
Kar*  tfuunod  htty{w,  cl  fi^ 
d^€\ei<r€rcu  ix  rod  crSfUtrSs 
uov  9tKcuo<r{nrHy  ol  Kdyoi  ftou 
ovK  iwotrrpa/fyfiiToyrcu,  5t<  4fio\ 
KdfjolfU  irav  y6yv,  ical  6fJifiTai 
waoa  yKua^a  rhy  Bf6y. 

By  myself  I  swear  (right- 
eousness shall  proceed  from 
my  mouth  ;  my  words  shall 
not  be  reversed),  that  to  me 
every  knee  shall  bow,  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear  with 
respect  to  God. 


Rom.  xiv.  II. 


[r4yp<Kirrai  ydp]  Tm  fyib, 
A/yc(  Kvptoj,  Sri  ^/liol  Ki4viif^i 
irov  y6yv  fcal  ircura  y}JStaaa 
i^ofiokoyiiatrcu  r^  8c^. 


[For  it  is  written,]  As  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord,  every 
knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and 
every  tongue  shall  confess  to 
God. 


119.  PsaLlxix.  10.  (e.v.  9.) 


And  the  reproaches  of 
them  that  reproached  thee 
are  fallen  on  me. 


Psal  Ixviii.  9., 

02  iyfiBitTfjLol  ray  6»'ci8i^oi'- 
ruy  <r€  hrmaoy  h^  ifjJ, 

On  me  have  fallen  the  re- 
proaches of  them  who  re- 
proached thee. 


Rom.  XV.  3. 

[KaBits  y4ypcnrrai]  Ol  ^kci- 
iuTfutl  rwv  hyfilii(oyrvy  ak 
iw^tffoy  ^  9fi4, 

[As  it  is  written,]  The 
reproaches  of  them  that  re- 
proached thee  fell  on  me. 


120.       Psal.  xviil  60. 
(B.  V.  49.) 

r^n?  D!^a3  ^i^k  ]^'hv 

Therefore  will  I  give 
thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
among  the  heathen,  and  sing 
praises  unto  thy  name. 


Psal  xvii.  50. 

Atii  rovro  4^ofiohj>yfi<rofud 
<roi  4y  llOyioi,  K^ic,  Koi  r^ 
iydfAort  <rov  \fdK&* 

For  this  cause  I  will  praise 
thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  na- 
tions ;  and  sing  melodiously 
unto  thy  name. 


Rom.  XV.  9. 

[KoBifs  y^pmrrcu]  Atdi 
rovro  i^ofu>Koyii<rofud  <roi  4y 
(Oyetriy  Kcd   r^  6y6fxori    trov 

[As  it  is  wiitten,]  For 
this  cause  will  I  confess  to 
thee  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
sing  unto  thy  name. 


121. 


Deut.  xxxil  43. 


Deut.  xxxii.  43. 
XaoS  aibrov. 


Rom.  XV.  10. 
9rtrt  iOrti  /lerh  rov  \aovavroS, 


'*•  This  citation  agrees  verbally  with  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  LXX. ;  though  in  the 
last  clause  the  Alexandrine  text  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  apostle.  The  sense  is  the 
same. 

*^  This  passage  coincides  with  the  LXX. ;  which  combines  two  translations  of  this 
clause  of  the  verse  (one  probably  being  a  gloss).  It  must  have  read  IDj^  for  il9J^,  or  re- 
peated the  two  letters  ipy  Dy. 
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BgQiee,0  ye  nations,  «nlA        Rejoice,  O  nations,  with        [And  again  he  saith,]  Be- 
In  people.  his  people.  joice,  je  Gentiles,  with  his 

people. 


ISi.      PtoL  CXTIL  1. 


FSaL  cxvi.  1.  Bom.  xv.  11. 

Aipttrtrhp  K^or  iniyrard  [K«l  vdXtr"]  AlKfrrf  wdtrrti 

G^t^Q?^  ^rrtn^B^    ol  ?<aoU  virrmaoM  cdnhv  vdytMs  ol  XaoL 

0  praise  the  I«ord,  all  ye        Praise  the   Lord,  all  ye  [And  again,]  Praise  the 

oAiioQs:  liaise  him^  all  ye    nations  i  praise  him,  all  ye  Lord,  all  je  Gentiles ;  and 

people.                                     peoples.  laud  him,  all  ye  people. 


121       Isai.xL  10. 

&p  wnrj  dV3  r];n\ 

And  in  that  day  there  shall 
be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall 
itsnd  for  an  ensign  of  the 
people :  lo  it  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles seek. 


Isal.  xl  10. 
Kol  tarai  iu  rp  ^fi4p<f.  iiciiyp 
^  pl{a  rov  'l€<r(rai  koI  6  iyi- 
(rrdi(x€yot&px*^  i^^t  ^  airr^ 
iQmi  iKwtovffu 

There  shall  be  in  that  day 
the  root  of  Jesse,  even  he 
who  riseth  ap  to  role  nations ; 
in  him  nations  will  pnt  their 
trust. 


Bom.  XT.  12. 
[Kol  irdXiy  'Hadtas  Aeyci] 
"Etrrai  ii  ^l(a  rod  'IttraoL  km 
6  iyurrdfitpos   ipx^"^   iByw, 
h^  odn<f  f$yti  iKinowtv. 

[And  again  Esaias  saith,] 
There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse ; 
and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reiffn 
over  the  Gentiles,  in  him 
shall  the  Gkntiles  trust. 


124.      IsaLln.  15.  Isai.  lii  15. 

^        .    J  *     .         aifTov  inLoyrcu,  «ol  ol  o^k  iiC7|- 


For  that,  which  had  not 
been  told  them,  shall  they  see, 
and  Aal,  whii-h  they  bad  not 
beard,  shall  they  consider. 


Because  they,  to  whom  no 
publication  was  made  con- 
cerning him,  shall  see  ;  and 
they,  who  had  not  heard, 
will  understand. 


Bom.  XV.  21. 

[KaBin  y^pumcu]  OTs  oftjc 
iiyriyydXn  V9pl  ainov,  t^oimu, 
icol  (4  ovK  iiaiKSaaiy,  (rwii* 
ffowriy. 

[As  it  is  written,]  To 
whom  he  was  not  spoken  of, 
they  shall  see;  and  they  that 
have  not  heard  shall  under- 
stand. 


125.     Isal  xxjx.  14. 

For  the  wisdom  of  their 
*i»e  mtn.  shall  perish ;  and 
tbe  understanding  of  their 
pnident  men  shall  be  hid. 


Isal  xxix.  14. 
Kal  barohM  rV  (ro^icuy  rSnf 
ffo^wy,  Hcd  riir  iHfvwiv  rw 
oifveTuy  KpO^, 

And  I  will  destroy  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wise,  and  will 
hide  the  understanding  of  the 
prudent. 


1  Cor.  I  19. 
{Trfpoanmydpl  *AxoK&Tiiy 
trc^lcof  r&y  eo^y,  icol   r^/r 
advwiy  r&y  ffvyerHy  iSer^iru, 

[For  it  is  written,]  I  will 
destroy  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  and  will  bring  to  no- 
thing the  understanding  of 
the  prudent. 


126.  Jer.  ix.  23.  (e.  v.  24.) 

^^  til)  !?3^n  !?^Liinip5 
^  n^  njn^  *?rf  »5 

'rm  nm?^  op?^ 

Bat  let  him  that  glorieth 
e^ocy  in  this,  that  he  under- 
*wileth  and  knowcth  me, 
^  I  oiB  the  Lord  which 


Jer.  ix.  24. 
*AX\*  ^  iy  roirip  Kavxdtr0<» 
b  Kcatx^iuyos,  avyitty  koH 
yiy^<nc€iy  Uri  iyd  fl/u  K^tos 
6  voiuy  }f\€OS  Kol  Kpffia  «al 
ZiKCuoffiyriv  hit  t^s  y^s. 


But  let  him  who  boosteth 
boast  of  this  only,  that  he 
understandeth  and  knoweth 
that  I  ain  the  Lord,  who  ex- 


1  Cor.  I  31. 
[Ka9tt>s  767poirTeu]  'O  icow- 
X&p^tvos  iy  Kvpltp  kovx^^^* 


[According  as  it  is  writ- 
ten,] He  that  glorieth,  let 
him  glory  in  the  Lord. 
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exercise  loTing-kindness, 
judgment,  and  righteousness 
in  Ske  earth. 


127.  Isai.  Ixiv.  3.  (e.  v.  4.) 

For,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  men  have  not  heard 
nor  perceived  by  the  ear, 
neither  hath  the  eye  seen,  O 
God,  beside  thee,  what  he 
hath  prepared  for  him  that 
waiteth  for  him. 


Scripture  Criticism. 

ercise  mercy  and  judgment 
and  jostice  on  the  earth. 


IsaL  IxiT.  4. 
*Av^  rov  al&vos  o^  i^iro^a- 

tHop  B^  xKiiif  ffoVf  Koi  7^ 
fyya  aov  h  wotfyrtis  ro7s  6»o- 
fUvovaiy  lAcor. 

Never  have  we  heard,  nor 
have  our  eyes  seen  a  God, 
besides  thee,  nor  works  such 
as  thine,  which  thou  wilt  do 
for  them  who  wait  for  mercy. 


»Cor  X.  17. 
'O  8i  Koux^yoi  Iv  KvpV 

Rut  he  that  glorieth,  let 
him  glory  in  the  Lord. 

1  Cor.  iL  9. 

PAAAA  KoBits  7^pttipreul 
*  A  b^>daXijhs  oIk  clSev  jcal  olSs 

atp  6  Bths  ro7s  iyauwriy  a&» 

SBut  as  it  is  written,]  Eye 
1  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  thing;s 
which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him. 

iCor.  ilie.    See  Na  115. 


128.  Job  V.  18. 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their 
own  craftiness. 


Job  V.  la. 
'O  KoraXofjufdytty  ao^aibs  iv 

Whoentangleth  the  wise  in 
their  wisdom. 


1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

[rfypearrai  ydp]  *0  9paira6^ 
lutvos  robs  eo^us  ip  Tp 
vayovpyUf  ahruv. 

[For  it  is  written,]  Ho 
taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness. 


129.      Psal.  xciv.  11. 

:^3vin9Pr9 

The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  man,  that  they 
are  vanity. 


PsaL  xciii.  1 1. 
KOpiot  yiw^Kfi  Tohs  9iaAo« 
yta-fiobs  r&p  iafBp^nrwf  &n  tUrl 
fidrcuoi. 

The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  men,  that  they  are 
vain. 


1  Cor.  iii.  20. 
[Kol  TdKiy]  K6ptof  yipAtrie^t 
robs  iiaXoyuTfiobs  r&p  awpwr 
tri  nla\y  ftdrauH, 

[And  again,]  The  Lord 
knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the 
wise,  that  they  are  vain. 

1  Cor.  vl  16.    See  No.  S4. 


130.      Deut  XXV.  4. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the 
com. 


Dent  xxT.  4. 
Ob  ^i/uiirus  fiow  iXomyreu 


Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  an 
ox  treading  out  com. 


1  Cor.  ix.  9. 

['Er  yhp  rf  Motv<r49ts  v6pu^ 
y4ypv*rai\  Ob  ^fuStf-ctf  fiovw 
iiXovma. 

[For  it  is  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,]  Thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
com. 


"*  This  passage,  obscure  in  itself,  **is  rather  paraphrased  than  translated  by  the 
apostle.  The  *  neither  hearing  nor  perceiving  by  the  ear,*  is  a  kind  of  reiteration  for  the 
purpose  of  strongly  asserting  that  the  matters  referred  to  lay  entirely  remote  from  any 
cognizance  of  men's  faculties ;  but  the  apostle,  instead  of  giving  this  duplicate  reference 
to  ear  knowledge,  carries  it  into  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  uses  words  substantially 
taken  from  the  cognate  passage  of  chap.  Ixv.  17., '  it  came  not  up  upon  the  heart.'  The 
Septuaffint  has  in  the  latter  place  ob  fiii  M\0ff  cAr&p  M  r^p  icofiiap,  so  similar  to  the 
phrase  here  employed  by  the  apostle  that  one  can  scarcely  doubt  he  had  it  in  view.  The 
citation,  therefore,  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  bringing  distinctly  out,  by  a  sort  of  para- 
phrastic interpretation,  the  import  of  the  passage,  and,  while  doing  so,  availing  himself  in 
part  of  language  furnished  by  another  passage  in  Isaiah's  writings."  Fairkiim,  Herm. 
Man.,  part  iii.  sect  I  p.  398.    See  also  Diividson,  Sacr.  Herm.,  chap.  xi.  pp  457 — 469. 

**  This  quotation  agrees  both  with  the  LXX.  and  with  the  Hebrew ;  except  that  it 
sabstitutesVo^r  for  Mfx&wuy^  which,  however,  does  not  alter  tiie  sense. 
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1  Tim.  T.  18. 
[A^i  yitp  ri  ypa^}   Bovp 

•[For  the  scriptore  saith,] 
Thou  shalt  not  mazzle  the 
ox   that   treadeth    oat  th« 


131.   Exod.  xxxii.  6. 

ta^!  !?bB^  Dyi?  3^ 


Exod.  xxxii.  6. 
I  pot?  ^o^l   (*u^. 


And  the  people  sat  down 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose 
up  to  plajr. 


And  the  people  sat  down  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to 
play. 


1  Cor.  X.  7. 
[^nffwtpy^ypawrai]  'EndBi- 

KOL  ia^^arriffay  ira/(ciy. 

[As  it  is  written,]  The 
people  sat  down  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 


132.     DenL  xxxii  17. 

They  sacrificed  unto  devils, 
Dot  to  God. 


Deut  xxxii.  It. 
"EBiHTOM    ^cufAoyiois    ical  06 

They.sacrificed  to  demons, 
and  not  to  God. 


1  Cor.  X.  2a 

'AAA'  Sri  h  BvowriM  8ai- 
iioviots  B6owriy,  Kok  oit  Bc^. 

But  /  say  that,  the  things 
which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice, 
they  sacrifice  to  devils  and 
not  to  God# 


133.       Psal.  xxiy.  1. 

The  earth  is  the  Lobd'8, 
and  the  fdneos  thereof. 


PsaL  xxiiL  1. 

Tov  Kvpiov  riyri  Kairh  wAiJ- 
ptffiaaMis, 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof. 


1  Cor.  X.  26. 
Tow  Kvpiov  yd^  ^  7^  teal  to 

For  the  earth  t«  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof. 


134.  Ikai.  xxviiL  11,  12. 

For  with  stammering  lips 
and  another  tongue  wul  he 
qwak  to  this  people ....  Yet 
ihey  would  not  hear. 


Isai.  xxTiii  11,  12. 

y\^<rris  kripas,  8ri  AaA^ovo*! 
r^  Aa^  To^y ....  K^obKifii- 
Aifo-w  Airo^iy. 

On  account  of  the  mockeiy 
of  their  lips,  because  they  wiU 
speak  to  this  people  with  a 
strange  tongue  ...  yet  they 
would  not  hear. 


1  Cor.  xiy.  21. 
[*£»'  ry  v6iu^  yiypQurrat 
5ti]  "Ev  ifnpoy)sjActroi%  ica2  iv 
X«^c<riy  kripois  AaAi^«  t# 
Ao^  ro6Tf(ft  icol  ohV  ofkots  ciV- 
OKo^ffoyrai  fiou,  Aey«i  Kiptot, 

In  the  law  It  is  written,] 
With  men  of  other  tongues 
and  other  hps  will  I  speak 
UDto  this  people  ;  and  yet  for 
all  that  will  they  not  hear  me, 
saith  the  Lord. 


I  Cor.  XY.  25.    See  No.  32. 


185.   PsaL  TiiL  5—7. 
(B.  V.  4—6.) 


PtaL  viii  5 — 7» 
Ti  Arro'  Mpmros  Sri  fu- 
Zri  iwurKnrrji  air6if;  'HAir- 


1  Cor.  XV.  27. 

ndMTa    yhp    Iwiraitif 
robs  v66(u  a6rov. 


hrh 


V"  T^  hardly  appears  to  be  a  citation,  though  it  agrees  nearly  with  the  LXX  and 
Hebrew  of  Dent.  xxxiL  17. 

*"  This  agrees  in  substance  with  the  Hebrew;  excepting  that  it  substitutes  the ^r«r 
pcnon  for  the  thirds  and  adds  \iy*i  Kipios.  The  version  of  Aqnila  coincides  exactly  with 
this  qootation  as  far  as  ro^rif.  See  Montfaucon's  edition  of  Origen*s  Hexapla,  in  loc. 
torn.  ii.  p.  1S4. 

*  The  citations  are  from  the  LXX  In  Heb.  ii.  7.,  the  clause,  icol  Kwritmiaat 
«*r4r  h\  t4  ^/rya  rfir  x«P^  ^^o",  omitted  by  Tischen  dorf  and  others,  is  thought  to  be 
interpolated  from  the  LXX.    Sec  Fairbairn,  Herm.  M  an.,  part  iii.  sect.  i.  pp.  404,  405. 
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^1^\  ''^^1  D^*^^  tow 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?  and  the 
son  of  man,  that  thou  yisitest 
him?  For  thou  hast  made 
him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  hast  crowned  him 
with  glory  and  honour.  Thou 
madest  him  to  have  dominion 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands: 
thou  hast  pat  all  thmga  under 
his  feet. 


Scripture  Criticism. 

rwffos  tahhv  fipaxt>  ti  irap*  07- 
yi\ovs,  5<$(]7  Kol  Tifip  ^ffTC^dU 
¥wras  cudr6p,  kcDl  icofr4(miaas 

ffov  fthfra  {nrirai^as  6iroKdrw 
r£y  voiUiv  adrov. 

What  is  man,  that  thou 
shonldest  be  mindful  of  him? 
or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
shonldest  visit  him  ?  Thou 
madest  him  a  little  lower  than 
angels ;  with  glory  and  ho- 
nour thou  hast  crowned  him, 
and  set  him  over  the  works  of 
th^  hands.  Thou  hast  put  all 
thmgs  under  his  feet. 


For  he  hath  put  all  thing* 
under  his  feet. 

Eph.  L  28. 

Kal  vdtna  ^^a(cr  dr^ 
robs  w69as  ainov. 

And  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet. 

Heb.  iL  6 — 8. 
[^Ai^fjLapr^paro  94  xo6  riy 
\4yteir]  Tl  4<my  iy$fmvos  Zri 
fUfjLtrficKp  airoO;  ^  vlbs  Ar- 
BpJnrov  tri  4wunc4irrp  atrrSpi 
'HAdrroMrar  aidrhw  fipaxjO  t« 
mp*  4tyy4Kov5,  96^p  ical  rtftfl 

ihrfra{as  ^roKdrm  rw  wSeM^ 
aibrov, 

[But  one  in  a  certain  place 
testified,  saying,]  What  is 
man,  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him  ?  or  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him?  Thoa 
madest  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels  ;  thou  crownedst 
him  with  glory  and  honour, 
[and  didst  set  him  over  the 
works  of  thy  hands;]  thou 
hast  put  all  things  in  subjec- 
tion under  his  feet 


136.      Isai.  xzIL  IS. 

Let  u^eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  shall  die. 


IsaLzxii  la 

^(fyw/icy  fcal  ir(i»ftcv,  alBptow 
yhp  iaro0y4i<rKOfuy, 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to*morrow  we  die. 


1  Cot.  XV.  32. 

^<tyw/iicy  Koi  Tlmfuw,  affptow 
yiip  4aroOtHiCKo/ify, 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die. 


137.         Gen.  ii.  7 


Qen.  ii.  7. 
Kol  4rf4¥fro  6  Mpwwos  tls 


And  man  became  a  living 
fiouL 


And  the  man  became  a 
living  souL 


1  Cor.  XV.  45. 

[O0r»r  «cal  y4ypaMrm'] 
*Ey4i^ero  6  xoSnos  Mpotuot 
'A8^  elf  ^^vxifP  fftaw, 

[And  80  it  is  written,] 
The  firs^  man  Adam  was 
made  a  living  souL 


138.        Isai.  XXV.  8. 

He  will  swallow  up  death 
in  victory. 


Isai.  XXV.  8. 


Mighty  death  had  swal- 
bwed  up. 


1  Ck>r.  XV.  54. 
{rSrt  y€p4i<rerat  6  X^yos  ^ 

hJamroi  c2s  pTkos, 

[Then  shall  be  brought  to 
pass  the  saying  ihat  is  writ* 
ten,]  Death  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory. 


139.        H08.  xiii.  14^ 


H08.  xilL  14. 
IIoS  if  iUni  ffov,  3<£yarc; 


1  Cor.  XV.  66. 
Uovffov  dSfcer§  rh  K4rrpowi 
Uod  (Fov  dirarc  th  inttos  \ 


>■»  From  the  LXX.,  a  little  enlarged. 

"*  The  apostle  follows  the  Hebrew.    Aquila  renders,  icarovwrrurci  r^y  dcvorop  w$  ptkou 

^  A  free  citation  from  the  LXX. 
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0  death,  I  wiD  be  thj  O  death,  where  is  thj  O  death,  where  u  thj 
phgoes  ;  O  grave,  I  will  be  penalty?  Where  thj  sting,  sting?  O  graye,  where  if 
ibj  destmctioii.  O  graTe  ?  thj  yictory  f 


140.     FkaL  cxtL  la 

IbeUbTed,  therefore  haye  I 
ipoken. 


PnaL  cxT.  1. 


I   belieTed  j 
spake. 


therefore   I 


2  Cor.  ir.  13. 

[According  as  it  is  writ- 
ten,] I  hare  believed,  and 
therefore  have  I  spoken. 


Ul.       Dud.  xlix.  8. 

In  an  acceptable  dme  have 
I  beard  thee,  and  in  a  daj  of 
talTation  have  I  helped  thee. 


Isai.  xli^-  8. 
Kaif>^  Scirr^  Miitmw&  ffov, 
teal  iv  ilH^ptf  (rmrripias  iSo^iBri' 

In  an  acceptable  time  I 
have  hearkened  to  thee,  and 
in  a  daj  of  salvation  helped 
thee 


2  Cor.  vi  2. 

MiKotHrd    <rov  ical   hf  ii/idp^ 
vmrripias  iBo^Oiiffd  ffou 

[For  he  saith,]  I  have 
heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted, 
and  in  the  day  of  salvation 
have  I  snccooied  thee. 


141  Lev.  xxvi   11,  12. 

D55in|  ^J9^    ^Mjt 


Lev.  xxvL  11, 12. 

tfWf. ,  , .  Kal  ifjortptwcerfiffm  iv 


:  D?^  ^^^W 


AodI  will  set  my  tabernacle 
MKMig  yoa  ....  And  I  will 
wilk  among  jovl,  and  will  be 
joor  God;  andjre  shall  be 
"»y  people. 


And  I  will  fix  mj  taber- 
nacle among  you  ....  And  I 
will  walk  about  among  jon, 
and  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  people. 


2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
[Koaa^f  c7ircy  b  Oc^s  8ri] 

parartiau,  irol    Ibrofuu  oinAif 
Bths    icol  abroi   Icrovrol    /uh 


[As  God  hath  said,]  I 
will  dwell  in  them  and  walk 
in  thmn;  and  I  will  be  their 
God;  and  they  shall  be  nw 
peoide. 


>«.    IsaL  IIL  11,  12.  Isai.  lil  11,  12. 

^  D?^  ^KV  rfiD  ^-rtD  •A»ArmT«  iirAmrr«,  ^^X- 


^^epartye,  depart  ye,  go  ye 
ow  from  thence,  touch  no  un- 
^***"  '^w^f  go  ye  out  of  the 
n»id»tof  her . . .  And  the  God 
of  Israel  wiQ  be  yonr  rear- 


Depart,  depart ;  come  ont 
thence,  and  touch  no  polluted 
thing.  Come  ont  of  the  midst 
of  her,  be  clean.  And  the 
God  of  Israel  will  bring  up 
your  rear. 


2  Cor.  vL  17,  18. 
Aihi^Marrt  in  /UffcvabrAif 
jcal  iuftopiffOrrrt,  {\4yfiKbpios,'] 

K&Tcb  •Irid^ofjuu  bfjMs  <val 
Ibrofjuu  biu¥  tls  waripa,  icaX 
b/jMis  (<rtir$4  fjuti  *ls  vlobs  <val 
&vyar4pas,  [A^i  Kbpios  voi^- 
roKpdrtgpA 

Wherefore  come  ont  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  se- 
parate [saith  the  Lord],  and 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing : 
and  I  will  receive  you,  and 
will  be  a  father  unto  you ;  and 


*•  From  the  LXX  with  slight  variation.  The  apostle  uses  the  oblique,  instead  of  the 
direct  fcnn  of  address. 

^  This  seems  freely  taken  from  the  LXX  St.  Paul  generalizes  the  admonition 
^  Ittuah,  applying  it  to  Christians  in  general.  "But,  as  to  the  formal  character  of 
°^  these  verses,*'  says  Dr.  Fairbaim,  ♦*  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  should  be 
^*8w*«d  rtiictly  as  a  quotation,  or,  rather,  as  an  utterance  of  the  Lord's  mind  by  the 
■pootle  himself,  though  couched  in  the  style  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  with  reference  to 
•*"*"*  passages  contained  in  iu**    Herm.  Man.,  part  iil  sect.  L  p.  400. 
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8  Sam.  Til  14. 

I  will  be  his  father;  and 
he  shall  be  m  j  aon. 


2ffillg8TU.  14. 
*EfYi»  tkro/uu  airr^  tls  var4pa 


I  will  be  to  him  a  &ther ; 
and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son. 


je  shall  be  my  sons  and 
daughters,  [saith  the  X^ord. 
Alimghty.] 

Heb.  L  5. 
oSn^  tls    9€tr4pa    «cal    aitr^s 

[And  again,]  I  will  be  to 
him  a  father;  and  he  shall  be 
to  me  a  son. 


144.      Exod.  xtL  18.  Exod.  xvi.  18. 


Hethat  gathered  much  had 
nothing  over;  and  he  that  gar 
thered  little  had  no  lack. 


He  who  gathered  much  had 
nothing  over  ;  and  he  who 
gathered  little  did  not  fall 
short. 


145.  Prov.  xxii  9. 

He  that  hath  a  bountiful 
eje  shfdl  be  blessed. 

146.  Psal.  cxiL  9. 

He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath 
given  to  the  poor :  his  right- 
eousness endnreth  for  ever. 


Prov.  xxiL8. 

cdXo7ct  6  B(6s, 

God  blesseth  a  cheerful 
giver. 

Fsal  cxl  9. 
*lE^K6fnrur€yf  tBwKt  rots  wl. 

cis  rhv  alitva  tow  aiwvos. 

He  hath  dispersed ;  he  hath 
given  to  the  needy;  his  right- 
eousness shall  endure  for  ever. 


2  Ck)r.  viii  15. 
{KaBios   yiyftaxrm]   'O   t^ 
wo\h  obK  iv\f6vauTtP^  fcal  6  t^ 
hTdyov  ohm  ii\afrr6rti<r€y, 

J  As  it  is  written,]  He  that 
gathered  much  had  no- 
thing over ;  and  he  that  had 
gathered  little  had  no  lack. 

2  Cor.  ix.  7. 
*lKap6v  7^  hirrnw  &yar§  6 

For  Gk>d  loveth  a  cheerfhl 
giver. 

2  Cor.  ix.  9. 

[KoB^s  yiypanrrai]  *Eatc6ftm 
vuTtv,  IdoMccy  rois  T4tn!t<raf,  4f 
9iKatoffiyri  atrrov  fiim  tts  rhw 
al&ya, 

[As  it  is  written,]  He  hath 
dispersed  abroad,  he  hath 
given  to  the  poor :  his  right- 
eousness endureth  for  ever. 


2  Cor.  X.  17.  See  No.  126. 
2  Cor.  xiiL  I.  See  No.  47. 
GaLiile.    See  No.  88. 


147.    Gen.  xil  S.  (and  see 
xviiL  18,  xxiL  18.) 

And  in  thee  shall  all  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed. 


Gen.  xiL  8 

Kal  ivwXcynBliirorrcu  h  trot 
vcuTflu  at  <fwKfd  rtis  yijs. 


And  in  thee  shall  all  the 
tribes  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 


GaLiii  8. 

[ITpdlSovfra  54  i^  TP^^  •  •  • 
wpotvnyytXia-aro  r^  'Afi^w^ 
8ti]  *Evev\oyri0liaot'rcu  iv  ffol 
wd^a  tA  f$yri» 

[And  the  scripture  fore- 
seeing .  .  .  preached  before 
the  gospel  unto  Abraham, 
saying,']  In  thee  shall 'all  na- 
tions be  blessed. 


148.     Deut.  xxvii.  26. 


Deut  xxvii.  26. 
*EirtKarc(paTos  iros  Mpvwot 
ts  oitK  ffjLfidyti  iy  wcuri  rdis  \6' 
yois  rod  ydfwv  roinov  iroi^<rai 
aJbrovs. 


GaL  iii.  10. 
[r^pairreu .7Jkf>  tri\  *E»i- 
icordpoTo*  was  %s  oUt  iinthn 
iy  vSurtp  rois  yrypamiiyoa  h 
r^  0i€Ki<fi  rov  p6itiOV  rov 
woi^ecu  aind. 


•«  This  citation  differs  but  slightly  from  the  LXX. 
the  Hebrew. 


it  is  somewhat  more  explicit  than 
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Oirsed  be  he  that  confirm- 
eknotaU  the  words  of  this 
hv  10  do  thenu 


Coned  be  ereiy  man  who 
will  not  perseyere  in  all  the 
words  of  this  law  to  do  them. 


[For  it  is  written,!  Cnnied 
ia  every  one,  that  ccntinaeth 
not  in  all  things,  which  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the 
Uw,  to  do  them. 


GaL  iii  11. 
GaL  ill  13. 


See  No.  79. 
See  Na  104. 


149.      I>ent.  xxi.  23. 

mS?  u*7^^  r\9^j> 


He  that  is  hanged  tr  ac- 
cused (tf  God. 


Dent  XXL  23. 
K/tKonifmfUt'os  iM  Oeov  iros 
Kp§fidfl9¥0S  M  ^^kov. 

Erery  one  that  is  banged  on 
a  gibbet  is  accursed  of  God. 


GaL  iii  IS. 
\^Oti  y^pccwTcu]  'Eirurord. 
paros  was  6  icptfidfuvos  M 

[For  it  is  written,]  Cnrsed 
is  every  one  that  hangeth  on 
a  tree. 


Gal.  iii  16.    See  Ka  60. 


150.         Isai  Uy.  1. 


^J5P   nppW- 


^3?    D^31 
:  n)^V^ 

Shig,  O  barren,  tbon  Aat 
didst  not  bear  -  break  forth 
toto  singing  and  cry  aloud, 
thoo  tkat  didst  not  travail  with 
child  ;  for  more  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  desolate,  than  the 
children  of  the  married  wife. 


Isai  liv.  1. 
Zlf^pdyOrrri  ffrtTpa  if  ob  rU 
KTOwrOy  ^op  KoL  fi&ti<rov  ^  o^k 

ffns  rhy  itfipa. 


Bejoice  thou  barren,  who 
bearest  not:  break  forth  with 
shouts  of  joy,  thou  who  sof- 
ferest  not  the  pangs  of  child- 
birth ;  for  many  more  are  the 
children  of  the  desolate  than 
of  her  who  hath  an  husband. 


Gal.  iv.  27. 
Ir4ypcarrtu  ydp]  Einppdy* 
OrfTt  (TTfTpa  if  ob  riirrowrti, 
^rj^oy  jcal  fi^Tftroy  ^  obic  cSidJ- 
vowra,  Sti  iroAA^  rit  riicya  -nji 
ifyflfMV  fiaXAoy  ^  r^s  ixobarit 
rhy  iy9(M, 

[For  it  is  written,]  Bejoice, 
thou  barren  that  bearest  not: 
break  forth  and  cry,  thou  that 
travailest  not ;  for  the  deso- 
late hath  many  more  children 
than  she  which  hath  an  hus- 
band. 


ISl.      Gen.  xxi.  10. 

•n^  rw^D  np^ri  ni 

Cast  cot  this  bondwoman 
sod  her  son  ;  for  the  son  of 
thij  bondwoman  shall  not  be 
heir  with  my  son,  even  with 
Isaac. 


Gen.  xxi.  10. 

IEk^oXc  t^v  TnuBliTftTiy  ra^ 
*nfy  iral  rhy  vUty  cArriv  oh  yitp 
fiil  K\fipovofi^€U  vlhs  rris  xcu- 
ilffKfis  roim\s  lurk  rov  vlov 
futv  *l<radK, 

Send  away  this  girl  and  her 
son  ;  for  the  son  of  this  girl 
shall  not  be  heir  with  my 
son  Isaac 


Gal.  iv.  80. 

fAAAA  rl  A^c(  ^  ypa^(\ 
*EK€a\9  r^y  x€u!H<naiy  km 
rhy  vlhy  abrris'  ob  yhp  fi^  <vAi}- 
poyoftffiirp  6  vVa  rrjs  waiSUrKfis 
firrii  rov  vlov  r^s  i\9v$4pas, 

[Nevertheless  what  sakh 
the  scripture?]  Cast  out  the 
bondwoman  and  her  son; 
for  the  son  of  the  bondwoman 
shall  not  be  heir  with  the 
son  of  the  free  woman. 


GaL  V.  14. 
Eph.  i  22. 


See  No.  16. 
See  No.  185. 


152.  Pgal.lxviii  19.  (b.v.  18.)  PtoL  Ixvii.  19. 

^5^  0*?^?  D^T©^   5*Vy  'AyaSitstisfi^osTfx^^oXtirW' 

:  D-^jt^  rt3^  ^r0    fuera  iy  h^pdrwt^. 


Eph.  iv.  8. 
[Aii  A^€i]     'hPoJShi    €ts 

ffiay,  iSctKtv  HSfxara  rois  &r. 
Op^ois, 


^  Slightly  abbreviated  from  the  LXX 

*■  From  the  LXX.  with  small  alteration  generalizing  the  sense. 

"  In  this  citation  the  second  person  is  changed  to  the  third;  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
•Iteration  in  the  last  clause.  But  two  different  aspects  of  the  same  truth  are  exhibited^ 
He,  who  receives  gifts  for  others,  will  in  due  time  dispense  them. 
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Thou  hast  ascended  on 
high,  thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive,  thou  hast  received 
gifts  for  men. 


Having  ascended  on  high, 
thoa  hast  led  captivitycapti  ve, 
and  received  gifts  for  man. 


[  Wherefore  he  saith«] 
When  he  ascended  np  on 
high,  he  led  captivity  cap- 
tive, and  gave  gifts  onto  men. 


153  PsaLiv.  5.  (b.y.  4.) 

Stand  in  awe,   and   sin 
not. 


Psal  iv.  5. 
'OpyiCiaBt,  iced  /*^  ifiaprd- 
rrc 
Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not 


Eph.  iv.  26. 

ptrw. 

Be  ye  angry  and  sin  doC 


194. 


Eph.Y.  14. 

KfAv,  kcUl  iwt^foOctt  coi  b  Xpi- 
<rr6s, 

[Wherefore  he  saith,]  A- 
wake,  thou  that  C'leepest,  and 
arise  from  the  dead  ;  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light. 


Eph.  V.  31.  See  Na  24. 
Eph.  vi.  2,  3.  See  No.  12. 
1  Tim.  V.  18.     See  Na  190. 


155.      Namh.  xvL  5. 

The  LoBD  will  show  who 
are  his. 


Numb.  XVL  5. 

*Eir4trKtirrat  jccd  (yvudStbs 
robs  6yras  abrov, 

God  hath  seen  and  known 
who  are  his. 


2  Tim.  ii  19. 

'^yvu  K^pios  rohs  irras 
adrou. 

The  Lord  knoweth  them 
that  are  his. 


Heb.  L  5.  See.  No.  73,  143. 


156.       Psal  xcvii.  7. 
Worship  him,  all  ^  gods. 


PsaL  xcvi  7. 
Tlpoa-Kvirijaart  abr^  wdtTts 
iyytXoi  oAtov. 

Worship  him,  all  ye  his 
angels. 


Heb.  I  6. 

[A^««]  Ka2  wpoa-KvtntaA' 
roMTor  oJtv  wdifrts  ft^YcAoi 
ecoD. 

[He  saith,]  And  let  all  the 
angeb  of  Qod  worship  him. 


157.        Psal.  civ.  4.  PsaL  ciiL  4. 

ri\JVn     V^llJ^O     nfe^  *0  tomp  robs  ayy^Xow  aJ. 

/     •  .  rod  nrtbfMrat  KctX  robs   Aci- 

;  ^iP  C^  ^^0"^^  rovfTfobs  airov  wvp  <l>\4yo¥. 


Heb.  L  7. 

[Kal  vpibsfAivrobs  iyyi^xws 

A^e*]  *Oiroi&probsiyy4^jHfs 

aurov  vptvfjutra  need  robs  Ac<- 

rovpyohs  a^ov  wvpibs  ^Kiytu 


^  The  apostle  literally  follows  the  LXX.  Oesenins  attributes  the  meaning  to  be  an^ry 
toTJ'l,  in  some  cases,  as  Prov.  xxix.  9.,  Isal  xxviil  21.,  though  he  disallows  it  here. 
Dathe  transkttes,  Nolite  irascendo  peccare.    Psalmi,  HalsB,  1794. 

"*  These  words  do  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament :  hence  they  have  been  supposed  to 
be  taken  from  some  apocryphal  book  or  Christian  hymn.  But  in  this  case  they  would 
hardly  have  been  introduced  with  8ib  Aeyci.  Possibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  Isai.  xxvL 
19..  Ix.  1,  2. 

*^  In  the  latter  part  of  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  there  is,  perhaps,  an  allusion  to  Numb.  xvi.  26. 

***  It  has  been  thought  that  this  citation  is  from  Deut.  xxxii.  43.  (LXX.):  but  there  are 
no  words  there  in  the  Hebrew  answering  to  such  a  clause.  Gesenius  maintains  that 
the  word  D^HTM  never  means  angels.  Dr.  Davidson,  Sacr.  Hemu,  chap.  xi.  p.  427,  mote, 
opposes  his  assertion  as  contrary  to  the  authority  of  an  inspired  writer;  but  this 
gentleman  has  since  adopted  a  different  view.     Stuart's  Excursus  vi  on  this  verse,  in  hit 
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Wlio  maketh  his  angels 
fpfri»»]iia  mixustereaflanuiig 
tie. 


Who  maketh  his  angels 
spirits,  and  his  ministers 
flaming  fire. 


[And  of  the  anoels  he 
saith,]  Who  maketh  hh  angels 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  a 
flame  o(  fire. 


158.       PsaLxlT.7,8. 
(..v.6,7.) 

:^0»i^  ^V^  "^^  »?6^ 

TfjHi  D^r^ii  ^Drp  p 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for 
evia  and  ever :  the  sceptre 
of  thj  kingdom  is  a  right 
sceptre.  Thon  lowest  right- 
coasnesB  and  hatest  wicked* 
mtm;  therefore  God,  thj 
God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thj 
fellows. 


PsaL  xliT.  6,  7. 

'O  df*6vo$  eovt  6  S*6s,  tls 
ai&paalQifOf,  ^dSios  ^Mrriros 
fl  pdSSos  T^f  fioffiXtlas  <rov, 
*Hyd3ni(ras  ducatoa^fyrip  Kcd 
iftUniffas  iivofdap'   8iA  rouro 

ib^oy  iryaXXiduTHts  irapd  rovs 
fierdxovs  aov. 

Thy  throne,  O  Gk)d,  is  for 
ever  and  ever :  the  sceptre  of 
thy  kingdom  is  a  sceptre  of 
rectitude.  Thou  didst  love 
righteousness  and  hate  ini- 
qnity ;  therefore  Gt>d,  tbv 
God,  bath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  joy  above  thy  asso- 
ciates. 


Heb.L8,  9. 

[UfAs  »i  r}w  rl6tq  'O  »p6pos^ 
aou,  6  Bc<{f ,  elf  rhv  td&ra  rod 
ttl&vos*  ^9os  <ik^6n|T0f  1^ 
pdSBos    rfis     fiafftktias    vw. 

ifdaricas   iwofiicv  8i^  rovro 

fter6xovs  aw. 

[But  unto  the  Son  ke 
jai/A,]  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
tffor  ever  and  ever:  a  sceptre 
of  righteousness  if  the  sceptre 
of  thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast 
loved  righteousness  and  hated 
iniquity ;  therefore  God, 
even  thy  God,  hath  anointed 
thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows. 


159.    Psal.  ciL  26— 28. 
(K.  ▼.  25—27.) 

:\6m    D^^^qu    B^ab 

Of  dd  hast  thou  laid  the 
foondadon  of  the  earth  ;  and 
the  heavens  are  the  work  of 
thy  bands.  They  shall  perish ; 


PsaL  cl  26—28. 

KoT^  i(>xhsr^  yrjp  ah  K^ic 
iBtfteXloHras,  koI  fpyarAp x^^- 
pup  ao6  €uri¥  oi  oCpoPol'  aiVrol 
i.iro?u>vpratf  ah  8c  Sio^cVcif* 
ical  wdPT€S  &s  IfJtdrutv  iroAoi* 
t»$iiaoprau,Ked  &a*\  irfpi€6Xjouop 
iXl^tis  oih-oirf  koI  dAAoy^o-ov- 
Tcu  *  cif  9^  &  adrhs  cT,  icol  rii 
fjTi  aov  oiK  iKktl^^ovaip. 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  begin- 
ning, didst  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth ;  and  the 
heavens  are  the  work  of  thy 


Heb.  i.  10—12. 

[Kol]  2i>  irctr*  &px^»  K6fHt^ 
tV  'Pi^  i9*iu\imaai,  ical  ipya 
rS¥  X*H^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  viipapoi  • 
adrol  kwoXovPtau,  ah  8^  8m- 
fi4p€ts '  iral  virrc;  &s  IfiJeriop 
vakcum&^iaoPTcu,  leai  &a€l  irc- 
pi€6\cuop  iki^fis  aOrohs  koX 
iiXXjce/fiaopraiy  ah  Bh  6  avrhs 
fl  Kod  r^  fn}  aov  oik  ix- 
Xttyjfovatp, 

[And]  Thou,  Lord,  in  the 
beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  heavens  are  the  works  of 


Coomientary  on  the  Hebrews,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  He  sums  up :  **  How 
conid  the  LXX.,  and  Paul  after  them,  translate  D\i^K  by  angels?  It  is  admitted  that 
the  great  body  of  lexicographers  and  critics  in  modem  times  reject  the  sense  of  the  word 
here  given.  But  usage  after  all  pleads  in  favour  of  it  The  Septuagint  render  7M 
(God)  by  ieyy^XoSy  in  Jobxx.  15.;  and  D*n7fc<  by  ftyycAot,  in  PsaL  viiL  6.;  zcvii.  (xcvi.)  7. ; 
cxxxriL  1.  Paul  follows  them  by  quoting  PsaL  viii.  6^  in  Heb.  ii.  7.,  and  also  by  quoting 
P&aL  xcvii.  7.  in  the  verse  before  us  ;  t.  c.  supposing  he  does  actually  quote  it.  Is  not 
this  sufficient  evidence  that  there  was  a  usus  loquendi  among  the  Jews,  which  applied  the 

word  DmSc  occasionally  to  designate  angdsf  It  is  admitted  that  kings  and  magistrates 
are  called  Ehhim  because  of  their  rank  or  dignity.  Is  there  anything  improbable  in  the  sup- 
pontion  that  angels  maybe  also  called  D^^7^t,  who  at  present  are  elevated  above  men  ?  Heb. 
ii.  7.  Faets^  and  not  suppoaitionst  are  evidences  of  the  usus  hquendi  of  the  Jewish  writers." 
Comp.  Fairbaim,  Hcrm.  Man.  part  iii.  sect.  i.  pp.  404,  405. 

••  This,  as  well  as  the  preceding  quotation,  is  almost  verbatim  from  the  LXX,  and  is 
A  dose  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  save  in  the  words  kfJi^M  ainohs  for  DBvCUH;  but  the 
general  sease  is  the  same. 
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but  tbon  shalt  endare  ;  yea, 
all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like 
a  garment;  as  a  resture 
shalt  thou  change  them;  and 
they  shall  be  changed;  bat 
thou  art  the  same,  and  thy 
years  shall  have  no  end. 


hands.  They  shall  perish,  bat 
thoa  wilt  cndore;  they  shall 
all  wax  old  like  a  garment ; 
and  like  a  mantle  thou  wilt 
fold  them  ap,  and  they  shall 
be  changed.  Bat  tbon  art  the 
same,  and  thy  years  shall 
bare  no  end. 


thine  hands.  They  shall 
perish;  bat  thoa  remaineat; 
and  they  shall  all  wax  old  as 
doth  a  garment;  and  as  a 
vestare  shalt  thou  fold 
them  up;  and  they  shall  be 
changed ;  but  thou  art  the 
same,  and  thy  years  shall  not 
fail. 


160.  PsaL  xxil  S3,  (s.  y.  22.) 

i|^n|i  ^1?^  "^  n-jeos 


Psal.  xxi.  23. 
Atriy^ofjuu  rb  ivofid  <rov  rots 
JUL        L  A8«A^o<j  fjLov,  iy  fU<r^  ^icicXiy- 


Heb.  L  13.    See  Na  32. 
Heb.  u.  6—8.    See  No.  135. 

Heb.  a  12. 
lAiyw]      'AiroyytAfi     to 
ttfOfid  aov  rots  dScxi^Zr  /uov. 


I  will  declare  thy  name  I  will  declare  thy  name  to        [.Sajring  J  I  will  declare 

onto  my  brethren:  in    the  my  brethren:  in  the  midst  thy  name  unto  my  brethren, 

midst  of  the    congregation  of  the  congregation  I  will  in  the  midst  of  the  chorch 

wUl  I  praise  thee.  sing  praise  to  Uiee.  will  I  sing  praise  uito  thee. 


161.   Isai.Yiii.l7, 18.    (See 
2  SaoL  zxii.  3.) 

And  I  will  look  for  him. 
Behold,  I  and  the  children 
whom  the  Lord  hath  given 
me. 


IsaLYiii  17, 18. 
Kal  T€woi0its  faofjuu  Iv^  ab- 

And  I  will  trust  in  him. 
Here  am  I,  and  the  children 
whom  God  hath  given  me. 


Heb.  IL  13. 

[Ka2  vdiXuf]  '£7^  iffo/uu 
V€voiBits  hr*  abr^,  [KaX 
wd\iy]  *l^ob  iyit  koI  rc^  wmSla 
i  fjLoi  ISwfccv  6  Bt6s, 

[And  again,]  I  will  put 
my  trust  in  him.  [And 
again,]  Behold  I  and  the 
children  which  God  hath 
given  me. 


162,     Psal.  xcv.7— 11. 

nyitp?  0553^  -iJrps-^yt 

^n  Dy  10^)  nh5  tMpK 
-D^  ^ew  W3p-T« 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his 
voice,  harden  not  your  heart, 
aii  in  the  provocation,  and  as 
in  the  day  of  temptation  in 
the  wilderness;  when  your 
fathers  tempted  mc,  proved 
me,  and  saw  my  work.  Forty 
years  long  was  I  grieved 
with  (Ait  generation,  and  said, 


PsaL  xciv.  8 — 11. 

rov  hcownrrff  fiii  aKKi^ivtfrt 
rhs  Kop^ias  6fMV,  &s  iy  r^ 
"wapaariKpafffJu^t  Koerh  r^v  rifii- 
pay  rov  wctpafffiov  iv  ry  ip^fup  * 
oZ  iwtipaa<iy  fit  ol  vvripts 
bftiuv,  itoKlfiouTay  icol  clSor  rh, 
fpya  fiov,  TtffirapdKoyra  frri 
vpo<r<lix^'^<'^  "^  y*yf^  iKtivTp, 
jcal  (Tira  *Ac2  wXcofilovrcu  rfj 
Kap^i<f.t  Kcd  abrol  oOk  iyyucay 
rhs  ABovs  nov,  *ns  &fM(ra  iy 
Tp  6f>yp  fiou  El  €Ur(\({Kroyrat 
tls  riiy  Kordaravaiy  fiov. 


To-day,  since  ye  have 
heard  his  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts  as  at  the  great 
provocation,  as  in  the  day 
of  the  temptation  in  the 
desert,  where  your  fathers 
tried  me  ;  they  proved  me, 
thou);:h  they  had  seen  my 
works.    Forty  years  I  was 


Heb.  iu.  7—11. 
[Ai^,  KoB^t  Kiytt  rh  Tb^v/m 
rh  Syioyl  Xiifitpoy  4ity  r^s 
fwvris  mnou  iucobtrnrtf  fiif 
aK\rip6yiir€  rhs  Kap9ias  ifx&y 
ifS  iy  r^  iraparucpao'fA^  tcarit 
r^y  rifiipay  rov  vtipcuTfiov  iy 
ry  ip^fupt  ol  ivtlpaffay  ol 
9ar4p€S  vfjMy  iy  ^oKifiaaUf,  koI 
tVioy  rii  tpya  fjutv  r€<r<r€pd- 
Korra  frri,  Aib  itpocAxBura 
rp  ytyf^  TaiJrp  wol  cTror 
*Acl  vXcar&vrai  rf  icapJila' 
o&rol  8^  oi)k  fyywray  rhs  i9ovs 
fMv,   &s  &noca    iy  rp    ipyp 

HoriMavaiv  fxov. 

[Wherefore,  as  the  Holy 
Ghost  saith,]  To-day,  if  ye 
will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not 
your  heat  is.  as  in  the  provo- 
cation, in  the  day  of  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness ;  when 
your  fathers  tempted  me, 
proved  me,  and  saw  my 
worHs  forty  yeacs.    Where- 
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It  it  a  people  that  do  err  in 
tkor  heart,  and  they  hare 
Boc  known  mj  ways:  nnto 
vbom  I  sware  in  my  wrath, 
thtt  they  should  not  enter 
Qtomy  rest. 


incensed  with  that  genera- 
tion, and  said.  They  do  al- 
ways err  in  their  heart,  and 
have  not  known  my  ways. 
So  I  sware  in  my  wrath. 
They  shall  not  enter  into  my 
rest. 


16a.     Gen.  ii.  S  or  A. 

to  »5  \Tii^  BTlg^l  T^O^O 

And  God  blessed  the 
isnnth  day,  and  sanctified 
it ;  becaose  that  in  it  he 
hsd  rested  from  all  his  work 
vhich  God  created  andmade. 


?W.     PsaL  ex.  4. 

*r.  ^,  rfp)\  vzf^ 

The  ioRD  hath  sworn,  and 
will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a 
Vrtwt  for  cTcr,  after  the  order 
ofMelduiedek. 


Gen.iLS. 

(Tcy  oMpff  Zri  iv  aJbrj  iear4- 
cJrrov,  iv  Ifp^aro  6  Sths  vonj" 


And  €k>d  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it; 
becaase  on  it  he  rested  from 
all  these  works  of  bis,  which 
God  had  taken  occasion  to 
make. 


PsaLcix.  4. 

fuXne^itrereu  5t»  Upths  tit  rhp 
ai&pa  Karit  r^p  rd^if  M<A- 

The  Lord  hath  sworn  and 
will  not  change,  Thou  art 
a  priest  for  ever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchispdek. 


fore  I  was  grieyed  with  that 
generation,  and  said.  They 
do  alway  err  in  their  heart; 
and  they  have  not  known 
my  ways.  So  I  sware  in  my 
wrath.  They  shall  not  enter 
into  my  rest 

Heb.  ilL  15. 

[^  r^  X^yHrBai]  litiupov 
iiuf  rrit  ^mnis  tUnov  &Ko^(nrrf , 
/til  <nc\rif»6rtiT*  rcb  leap^Ua 
tfidf  its  hf  T^  Topa-wiKpaafi^. 

[While  it  is  said,]  To-day 
if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts,  as 
in  the  provocation. 

Heb.  iv.  3. 

[KaBifS  d^Kcv]  'tis  &ixo<ra 
iw  rfl  hfryfi  fwu  £i  c/o-cAfv- 
ffOKTOi  9ls  T^iv  KardwcaHriy  fiov, 

[As  he  said,]  As  I  have 
sworn  in  my  wrath,  if  they 
shall  enter  into  my  rest. 

Heb.iv.  7. 

[Ko^f  vpotiprrrat]  2^/uc- 
pov  iiuf  rris  ^in}s  tUnov  iuiov- 
<nfrc,  fiii  frkKtipiinnfr*  rhs 
Kop^ias  Ifjuuf, 

[As  it  is  said,]  To-day  if 
ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden 
not  yonr  hearts. 

Heb.  iv.  4. 
[EtfniKW  ydp  wov  wtpi  t^i 
iMtifis    o0r«9]     Kal     icor^ 
ireuHrtp  6  6c6»  /v  rf  ^ifUp^  rf 

abrov, 

[For  he  spake  in  a  certain 
place  of  the  seventh  day  on 
thiswise,]  And  God  did  rest 
the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
works. 


Heb.  iv.  7. 
Heb.  T.  5. 


See  No.  162. 
See  No.  73. 


Heb.  V.  6. 
[KcUMbt  jcol  ^  Motp  X4y9i] 
'Xb  Up§hs  tis  rhy  cuwva  jcara 


[As  he  saith  also  in 
another  place,"]  Thou  art  a 
priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec 

Heb.  viL  17,  21. 
[Maprvptkai  y^  8ri]    26 
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rd^ip  McXxurcS^ir ...  ^O  Si 
firrit  6pKUfjuHrtas  8i&  rav  X^ 
yorros  wpihs  jUn6r]  'fi/uwcv 
K^f,  icai  oh  iuratMKn04f 
vrrtu  lib  Up^s  ctf  rh¥  ai&ya, 
[For  he  teetifieth,]  Then 
art  a  priest  for  ever,  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec 
...»  [But  this  with  an  oath 
by  him  that  said  unto  hiin,1 
Tlie  Lord  sware,  and  will 
not  repent.  Thou  <Mrt  a  priest 
for  ever,  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec 


165.    Gen.  xxiL  16, 17. 

And  said,  By  myself  have 
I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord  . . . 
that  in  blessing  I  will  bless 
thee,  and  in  multiplying  I 
will  multiply  thy  seed. 


Gen.  xxii.  16, 17.  Heb.  vi.  13, 14. 

A^i'  KoT*  ifunnov  &fio<ra,        *0  8€<Jj Afuxrfp  koST 

X^fi  Kwptoj, . . .  .*H  fi^KfiJAo-  iowTov,   Xiyw  *H  fiV  «^Xo- 

y£§v  €it\oyita<»  at,  koJ  wAijd^  yAr  titKoyljirw  <r€  koJL  vXi|<^ 

vt9P  ttXrtfhfvu  rh  (nripfUL  ffw,  imv  wXriBwH  <rf • 


Saying,  By  myself  have  I 
sworn,  saith  the  Liord . . .  with 
blessings ;  I  will  indeed  bless 
thee;  and  I  will  multiply 
thy  seed  abundantly. 


God ....  sware  by  himself* 
saying.  Surely  blessing  I 
will  bless  thee  ;  and  multi- 
plying I  will  multiply  thee. 

Heb. yIL  17,21.   SeeKo.164. 


166.      Exod.  xxv.  40. 

And  look,  that  thou  make 
them  after  their  pattern, 
which  was  showed  thee  in 
the  mount. 


Exod.  XXT.  40. 

Tw  -rbw  ZfB^iyfUyoif  cot  iv  rf 
6p4i, 

See  that  thou  make  them 
according  to  the  pattern 
shown  thee  on  this  mount. 


Heb.  yiil  5. 

[Kja0i»s  Kcxfn?/M(TurreuMo»v- 
aris  .  . . .]  "Opa  ydp  [^9}<riy] 
Toiiiatis  vdirra  iccrri  rhp  rihtow 
rhy  hfix^irra  aoi  iv  ry  5p€«. 

[As  Moses  was  admonished 
of  God  .  . .  for,]  See,  [saith 
he,]  <Aa^thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern 
^owed  to  thee  in  the  mount. 


167.     Jer.  xxxi.  31—34. 

-D^j  D^^5  DW  mn 


Jer.  xxxTiii.  31 — 34. 
*l9o^  4ifi4p<u  tpxovrtUy  ^(rt 
Kiptos,  Koi  tlie^d^ofxtu  r^  oXk^ 
*lapail\  irol  rf  oljcy*Iou8a  8ia> 
B^Kfiv  Kcurfiv^  ob  Korh  rriv 
Bia&fimiv  %p  iuBtfiriP  rois  iro- 
rpd/TUf  abr&Vf  4v  ^H-^p^  ^tiXo- 
iofitvou  fjutv  T^s  x*^P^^  abr&P 
i^oKyccyup  abrobs  in  yris  AU 
yinrrov^  tri  ainoi  obK  Mfjctivca^ 
iv  T^  ZittB4iKfi  ftov,  Koi  fydb  iifi4- 
\fl<raci;bT»y,<pri(rlKbptos»  *OTi 
ah-fi  ^  Bte^KTi  fjiou  Ijp  UtoBii* 
aofAatr^oiK(p*lapaii\  Mtriirks 
ilfidpas   iKtlpos,  <pi^ffl  Kvpios, 


Heb.  viiL  8-  —12. 
[A^«]  *liob  4iti4pai  fy- 
XoyrcUf  Afyt i  Kbpios,  itol  <rwr- 
r€\4<rot  hrl  rbr  ohtow  'I^pcH^X 
Kal  M  rhv  oJkop  *loi9a 
9ia$^ieriP  Kauf4\Vf  ob  Koerk  t^* 
^loB^KTiv  %y  iwoiriaa  ro7s  »o- 
rpduriy  ainup  ip  iifi4pif  hriKet' 
fiofi^pov  fiov  rris  x*^f  ubrmp 
^{a7a7«iy  edrrovs  4k  yrjs 
AlyiinrroUf  &ri  abroi  oik  iw4' 
fittvap  4v  Tp  Sto^iq}  luov,  luey^ 
ilfi4\ri(ra  avruvt  Aryct  Kbpios, 

94i<rofuu  r^  ottdf  *ltrpari\  furii 


'*'  The  quotation  here  is  with  little  change  from  the  LXX.  But  the  rendering  1ifA4\ri<n 
abrwp  given  to  Dl  ^^^^3,  has  been  called  in  question  The  expression  occurs  Jer.  iil 
1 4. ;  and  in  both  places  our  version  translates  married.  Gesenius,  however,  assigns  the 
meaning  of  loathing^  rejecting^  to  the  two  pau^a^'s,  of  which  iifA4\'n<ra  would  be  a  mild  sense. 
Coinp.  Walton,  Proleg.  ix.  46.,  p.  439.  The  Syriac  version,  J.  Kimchi,  Pococke,  and  others, 
sanction  this.  Some  have  proposed  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  Hebrew,  as  *J???J« 
But  this  has  no  authority. 
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D|o?p^  *j:»w  ^rc  D^3  *9 

Behold,   the  days  come, 
auth  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
make  a  new  corenant  with 
the  hoose  of  Israel  and  with 
the  house   of  Jadah  ;  Dot 
aecordiog  to  the  coTenant 
that   I    made    with    their 
fitthert,  in  the  day  that  I 
took  them  by  the  hand  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egjpt;  which  my  covenant 
they  brake,  althoagh  I  was  an 
husband  nnto  them,  saith  the 
.Lord.    But  this  thaU  be  the 
covenant  that  I  will  make 
with   the   house   of   Israel. 
After  those  days,  saith  the 
LoRn,  I  will  put  my  law  in 
Aeir  inward  parts,  and  write 
it  hi  their  hearts,  and  will  be 
their  God;  and  they  shall  be 
my  people.    And  they  shall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbour,   and  every   man 
hiB  brother,  saying.    Know 
the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall  all 
know    me   from    the    least 
of  them  unto  the  greatest 
of  them,  saith    the   Lord; 
fur  I  will  forgiye  thehr  iniqui- 
ty, and  I  will  remember  their 
on  DO  more. 


ZijUoht  8fl6(r»  v6fiovt  ftov  «lf  rV 
SioyMoy  atr&y^  jcal  ^2  KOpiias 
ahrSv  ypdaJM  cJnoiSf  iral  f<ro- 
/icu  ahrots  tls  B^r  Kol  a6ro2 
lUrovral  fwi  tls  Xcufv.  Kal  od 
fiil  Ziid^toaof  liccurrof  rhw  wo- 
Xlrriy  oinuv  icaX  Ixaaros  r^ 
&3(\^^  oiItov  \4yt»p  rv£9i 
rbw  K^ptow*  8ti  wdyrts  «i  ^- 
covtrl  lu  iiith  fiucpov  ainmv  cwf 
fuydXov  ainHPf  Sri  tXff«j  icO' 
fuu  reus  iSuciaix  abrrmif  mU  r£v 
kfAOprtAy  avrth  oh  fi^  luniodm 
9tu 


riis  rifA4p€u  iicflyaSf  \iyti  K^ 
pios^  iiliobs  p6fMws  fuw  </f  T^r 
Sub^oioy  ainSy,  «a2  M  icapiUuf 
oArmy  iinypdn^  adrois,  icol 
tcofuu  w)t<hs  c2f  Bthv  Kok  ad- 
ro\  faorral  fwi  tls  Xa6y.  Kal  oi 
fiil  iiM^maiy  lirturrof  ruvvoXi- 
niy  adrov  $ccd  ^Kturros  rbtf 
iif\<phy  whov,  K^ymv  TWMi 
rhv  KiiputVf  Sti  irianti  •IMf' 
aowriy  pA  iarh  fwtpov  tvhAy  Uts 
fieydXov  adr&y,  *OTi  X\9ws  l<ro- 
fieu  TM  iiucUut  mhwy,  teat  rHv 
hpuapriiiv  wMh  wi  /i^  pjniaBm 
Iti. 


Behold,  the  days  are  com- 
ing, saith  the  Lord,  when  I 
will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah;  not 
according  to  the  covenant 
which  I  made  with  their 
fathers,  in  the  day  when  I 
took  them  by  the  hand  to 
bring  them  out  of  Egypt. 
Because  they  did  not  abide 
by  this  covenant  of  mine, 
therefore  I  took  no  care  of 
them,  saith  the  Lord.  For 
this  is  my  covenant  which  I 
will  make  with  the  house  of 
Israel :  after  those  days,  saith 
the  Lord,  I  will  adapt  my 
laws  to  their  understandings, 
and  write  them  on  their 
hearts,  and  I  will  be  their 
God ;  and  they  shall  be  my 
people  ;  and  Uiey  shall  no 
more  teach  every  man  his 
fellow*  citizen,  and  every  man 
his  brother,  saying.  Know 
the  Lord  ;  for  all  will  know 
me  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least  of  them  ;  for  I  will  be 
merciful  to  their  iniquities, 
and  no  more  remexrber  their 


[He  saith,]  Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  when 
I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel  and 
widx  the  house  of  Judah;  not 
according  to  the  covenant 
that  I  made  with  their 
fathers,  in  the  day  when  I 
took  them  by  the  hand  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt;  because  they  con- 
tinued not  in  my  covenant; 
and  I  regarded'  them  not^ 
saith  the  Lord.  For  this  ia 
the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel 
after  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord :  I  will  put  my  laws  into 
their  mind,  and  write  them 
in  theur  hearts;  and  I  will 
be  to  them  a  God;  and  they 
shall  be  to  me  a  people.  And 
they  shall  not  teach  every 
man  his  neighbour,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying, 
Know  the  Lord;  for  all  shtdl 
know  me  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest  For  I  will  be 
merciful  to  their  unrighteous- 
ness,  and  their  sins  and 
their  iniquities  will  I  re- 
member no  more. 

Heb.  X.  15—17. 
[MoprvfKi  8i  iipiiv  irol  rh 
Hywpa  rh  ScY^oy  pitrii  yiip  rh 
wpotipriK4ycu]  Afrni  ^  8ia^. 
K7I  ^y  9ux0iiaofAai  vpht  avrobs 
firrA  rda  iifidpas  4K€lyaSfX4y«t 
Kiptos  AiMs  ydfJMvs  ftov  M 
Kap9las  adrmt  jrol  hr\  r&y 
Tiutyouiy  airHy  hrtypS^co  aJ> 
ro6s,  Jcol  Tc?v  afutpTuSy  wir»y 
Kol  reiy  ityopmy  a^»y  od  pJi 
lunnadiiaopMi  irt. 
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IWhereof^e  Holy  Ghost 
also  is  a  witness  to  us;  for 
after  that  he  had  said  before] 
This  is  the  coTenant  that  I 
will  make  with  them  ailer 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  wfll  pat  my  laws  into  their 
hearts,  and  in  their  minds 
wiU  I  write  them,  and  their 
sins  and  iniquities  will  I  re- 
member no  more. 


168.    Exod.  xxiy.  8. 

Behold  the  blood  of  the 
coTenant,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  yon. 


Exod.  XXIV.  8. 


Behold  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  yoa. 


Heb.  ix.  20. 
[A^ywyl  ToDto  rh  atfta  t^» 


wpbs 


[Saying,]  This  is  the  blood 
of  the  testament,  which  GK>d 
hath  enjoined  onto  yon. 


169.     PsaL  xL  7—9. 
(B.V.  6— 8.) 

Sacrifice  and  offering  thoa 
didst  not  desire:  mine  ears 
hast  thoa  opened.  Burnt  of- 
fering and  sin  offering  hast 
thou  not  required.  Then  said 
I,  Lo,  I  come:  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of 
me :  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O 


PsaL  xxxix.  7 — 9. 

^utrlay  Koi  irpofffopiu>  oltic 
il$4\,ri<raSf  tr&fia  M  icamifriffm 
fwi*  bXoKolrrtcym  kcH  irtpl 
iifjiafirios  obK  frriffas,  T<^€ 
ctiroy  *lM  IJHmj  iv  fcc<^aX(8i 
0i€\lov  yeypam-cu  irtpl  ifwVf 
rod  irotrjaai  rh  ^dKrifid  ffov  6 
Sf6s  fAov  ifSovK-fiOfiVf  md  rhy 
y6funf  aou  iv  fi4<r^  r^s  Kop^las 

fiOV, 

Sacrifice  and  offerings  thoa 
didst  not  desire,  but  thou 
preparedst  a  body  for  me. 
Whole  burnt  offering,  and 
offering  for  sin  thou  didst 
not  require.  Then  I  said, 
Behold  I  come:  in  the  volume 
of  a  book  it  is  written  respect- 


Heb.  X.  6 — 7.  (See  also 
w.  8,  9.) 
[At^  *hrtpx6iuvos  els  rhw 
K6ayuov  A^ci]  Svctay  acal 
wpotripopiuf  obx  iiB4\fi<raSf  trA/ut 
si  Korrifnitrw  /loi,  Moicou- 
ri&fiara  ical  wcpi  oftaprlai  obx 
i}68^(ras-  rm  tlwoy  *l8oi 
^irw,  iy  Kt^aXlh  fit6\lov  yd^ 
ypcamuwtplifAOv,  rov  woifjirat 
6  Bths  rh  ddXitfU  <rov. 

[Wherefore  when  he 
Cometh  into  the  world  he 
saith,]  Sacrifice  and  offering 
thou  wouldest  not,  but  a 
body  hast  thou  prepared  me. 
In  burnt-offejrings  and  sacri- 
fices for  sin  thou  hast  had  no 
pleasure.    Then  said  I,  Lo, 


'**  This  quotation  follows  the  LXX.  venr  closely.  But  one  clause  differs  remarkably 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  presents  considerable  difficulty.  Eennicott  supposes  that  the  text 
is  corrupted,  and  would  read  nij  TK  for  DOTK.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Some 
have  thought  that  there  is -an  allusion  to  the  custom  mentioned  Exod  xxi.  6.;  but  the 
verb  there  used  is  y  VI.  **  Opening  the  ear,"  however  (see  Isai  1. 5.),  implies  **  revealing," 
including  or  followed  by  listening  and  obedience.  Hence  Dr.  Fairbaim  says,  "  The  mean- 
ing is.  Thou  hast  formed  in  me  a  willing  and  obedient  spirit;  so  that  I  preserve  an  open 
and  listening  ear  to  all  thy  commands.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  should  have 
come  to  be  put  into  the  form  given  it  by  the  Septuagint . .  .  But  the  sentiment  conveyed 
by  it  is  substantially  the  same;  for  by  the  pi^eparing  of  a  body,  in  such  a  connection,  is 
evidently  meant  a  body  formed  and  qualified  for  the  service  of  God,  ready  in  all  its 
powers  to  yield  the  obedience  required."  Honn.  Man.,  part  lii.  sect,  i.,  p.  408.  Sec  also 
Hengstenb«rg,  Christology  (Arnold),  pp.  91,  92.,  Comm.  on  the  Psalms,  translated  by 
Fnirbairn,  Edinb.  1846,  vol.  it  pp.  70 — 72. ;  Davidson,  Sacr.  Herm.  chap,  xi.,  pp.  460 — 
462.  Many  other  writers  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  on  the  passage.  Saurin  supposes 
that  the  boring  of  the  ears  was  not  familiar  to  Any  but  the  Jews;  so  that  a  literal  transla- 
tion would  have  been  unintelligible  to  most  rations ;  hence  the  LXX.  gave  an  equivalent 
idea,  which  was  generally  intelligible,  viz.,  the  setting  apart  of  a  person  for  a  particular  work, 
by  branding  or  marking,  i.e.,  preparing,  his  body.  Sec  Serm.  Sor  la  Substitution  de  Jesus 
Christ  (edit.  Par.  1835),  torn.  v.  pp.  15, 16. 
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mj  €k>d|  yea,  thj  law  is 
v^hin  m J  heart 


ing  me :  to  perfbrro,  O  mj 
God,  thj  will  I  was  deter- 
mined, even  that  Uw  of  thine, 
within  mj  heart. 


I  come  (in  the  Tolnme  of  the 
hook  it  is  written  of  me)  to 
do  thj  will,  O  God. 

Heb.z.  15*17.  SeeNal67. 


170l    Dent  mmi,  86. 

Yot  the  LOBD  shaU  jadge 
hii  people. 


Dent  zzxil  36. 

*Ort  Kpw€i  Kvpios  rhv  Ao^r 
adrov. 

Because  theLord  wiU  judge 
his  people. 


Heb.  X.  30.  (and  see 

No.  116.) 
[Kal  wdKof"]  Kptru  K^tot 
rhy  Xxxbif  oArov, 

[And  again,]  The  Lord 
shall  jadge  his  people. 


171.       Geii.xlTU.31. 

t^T7S  T^n^  ^ns^l 


Gkn.  zlrii  31. 
Kal   irpo<r€ic^rfi<rtP  *l<rpa^ 
hrl  rh  iicpov  r^f  pdj^u  adrov. 


Heb.  X.  37,  38.  See  No.  79. 
Heb.  xL  18.    See  No.  93. 

Heb.  xl  21. 
Kal    irpoetiHnnnafw  hrX   ih 
iutpow  r^s  pdS^  aihov. 


And  Israel  bowed  himself       And  Israel  bowed  down  on        And  worshipped,   leaning 
upon  the  bed's  head.  the  head  of  his  staff.  upon  the  top  of  his  staff. 


171    ProT.  ill  11,  12. 

My  son,  despise  not  the 
dttitening  of  the  Lobd; 
neither  be  weary  of  bis  cor- 
Kction.  For  whom  the  Lord 
lovcth  he  coanrecteth,  even  as 
ft  &tber  the  son  m  whom  he 
deligbteth. 


ProT.  iil  11,  12. 
Tl4,  ftii  6\iy6p€i  muMcu 
KvploVf  fJLTi^i  4ie\^  ^  adrov 
iKeyx^f^yos*  hif  yiip  iryawd 
K^tos  ikiyxft,  fuurrryoi  A 
wdmra  vtby  hv  wapaS4x^M, 


My  son,  slight  not  the 
correction  of  the  Lord;  nor 
fiunt  when  reproved  by  him. 
For  whom  the  Lord  loreth 
he  reproveth,  and  chastiseth 
every  son  whom  he  receiveth. 


Heb.  ^l  5,  6. 
[AiaX4yrrwi]  TU  fiov,  fiii 
ikiy^pti  muZnas  KvpioVf  firfik 
4k\6ov  ihr*  tJnov  iKrfX^lMvoi* 
%9  yhp  &7airf  K^pios  waiM€i, 
/Aoartyoi  5^  wdana  vlhw  tw  mpa- 

[Which  speaketh ....]  My 
son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor 
faint  when  thoa  art  rebuked 
of  him.  For  whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth. 


173.  Exod.  xix.  12,  13. 

Whosoever  toucheth  the 
nooot  shall  be  surely  put  to 
death.  There  shall  not  an 
bftod  touch  it,  but  he  shall 
•nosly  be  stoned,  or  shot 
^broogh:  whether  it  5e  beast 
or  man,  it  diall  not  live. 


Exod.  xix.  12,  18. 

Has  6  wpdfMPos  Tov  Upovt 

Bwder^  TcXcvr^crci.  Oi)x  ^crcu 

a^av^X'^P'  4v  yitp  XiSoifXiBO' 

SoKn^at  M  fl  fioXifU  Korwrom 

Whosoever  shall  touch  the 
mount  shall  surely  die.  A 
hand  shall  not  touch  him; 
for  he  Bhall  be  stoned  with 
stones  or  shot  with  a  dart 
Whether  man  or  beast  it 
shall  not  hve. 


Heb.  xii  20. 
[Oi/k    4^9po¥  yhp  rh  Sto- 
ffr9\\6ntvoy}  K6m  Oriploy  0ly]f 
Tim  ipovs,  \t$o€oKtiOi<rerai, 


[For  they  could  not  en- 
dure that  which  was  com- 
manded,] And  if  so  much  as 
a  beast  touch  the  mountain, 
it  shall  be  stoned. 


"*  The  variation  from  the  Hebrew  is  occasioned  by  the  punctuation.  n^^H  is  **the  bed," 
^n,  ««the  stafl^"    It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  proper  reading. 
^  The  sensa  is  given  in  an  abridged  form. 
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Deat  ix.  19. 
Ka2  %k4>o€6s  *lfu    Hik  r^ 
0ufi6f  iced  tV  ipyh'^- 


Heb.  zii  SI. 
c^  K<d  hnpoiuis. 


174.       Deat  iz.  19. 

*1«!7  '^w  'rr[}\  ^5 
:  njnj  tivi?  -t^  nijnoi 

For  I  was  afraid  of  the  Eyen  now  I  tremble  on        [Moses  said,]  I  exceeding 

anger    and  hot  displeasare  account  of  the  wrath  and  \j  fear  and  quake, 

wherewith    the    Lord    was  indignation, 
wroth. 


175.        Hag.  lie. 

^581  «^D  tDyp  r\m  n\y 


Hag.  U.6. 


Heb.  zii.  fid. 
p6p. 


Tetonce,  it  u  a  little  while.  Yet  once  more,  I  will  shake  [But  now  he  hath  pro- 
and  I  will  shake  the  hearens  the  heaven  and  Uie  earth«  mised,  saying,]  Yet  once 
and  the  earth.  more  I  shake,  not  the  earth 

onlj,  but  also  heaTen. 


176.       Josh.  I  5.  (and  aee 


Deut.  zxxi.  8.) 


I  will  not  &il  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee. 


JosLL  6. 

tw€p^fial  <r€. 

I  will  not  leave  thee,  nor 
neglect  thee. 


Heb.ziil  5. 
[Ai)t5t  7^  ^fyriKtp]   Od  fi^l 

[For  he  hath  said,]  I  will 
never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee. 


177.     PsaL  cxviii.  6. 


FadH  czvii.  6. 


The  Lord  U  on  mjr  side, 
I  will  not  fear :  what  can  man 
do  unto  me  ? 


The  Lord  is  m v  helper,  and 
I  will  not  fear  what  man  can 
do  unto  me. 


Heb.  ziii.  6. 
^(^ri9fyroiuu'  ri  TO<^<rct  fun 

The  Lord  is  my  helper,  ana 
I  will  not  fear  what  man 
shall  do  unto  me. 


178.  Hoe.  xiv.  3.  (b.  y.  2.) 


So  will  we  render  the  calves 
of  our  lips. 


Hos.  ziv.  2. 
Kal  iuToiroS^ofUP  Kopw^ 
X^tkdwv  rtfi£y. 


And  we  will  render  to  thee 
the  fruit  of  our  lips. 


Heb.  ziil  15. 
Ai'  avrov  oip  hfo^fmputf 

Sc^,  Tovr*  Haruf  KOfwhtf  x**^^ 
«y  6tio\oyo6pr»¥  r^  ipifiart 
aJrov. 

By  him,  therefore,  let  us 
offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to 
God  continually,  that  is,  the 


*'*  The  apostle  seems  purposely  to  have  yaried  from  the  LXX.,  in  order  to  render  the 
quotation  more  emphatical  and  suited  to  his  purpose. 

**•  This  agrees  more  nearly  with  the  Hebrew  than  with  the  LXX. 

***  This  is  not  properly  a  citation,  but  only  an  allusion  to  an  expression  in  Hoe.  xiv.  8.^ 
The  phrase  Kopwhp  xctA^y  is  taken  from  the  LXX.  Some  have  supposed  that  for  D^lj} 
the  word  should  be  HS;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  coi^ectnre. 
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frnit    of    our   lips,    giTiog 
thanks  to  his  name. 


Jamea  ii.  8.  See  No.  16. 
James  u.  11.  See  No.  12. 
James  iL  23.  See  Na  88. 


179.   (Oen.TL9-^.f 
Ecd.  IT.  4.) 


(Gen.  Ti  8—5.  ?) 


James  iv.  5. 
[*H   Soicffirc   tri    mpAs  if 

[Do  je  think  that  the 
scnptore  saith  in  vain,]  The 
spirit,  that  dwelleth  in  ns^ 
losteUi  to  enT7? 


180l    ProT.  ill.  34.  (oomp. 
Pirov.  zzix.  23.) 

Sorely  he  soometh  the 
wornen,  hot  he  giyeth  grace 
■nto  the  lowly. 


Troy,  iiL  34. 

ffrrat,  roMfOKus  M  hi^mri  x^ 
ptw. 


The  Lord  rcsisteth  the 
proud,  bat  he  giveih  grace 
onto  the  homUe. 


James  it.  6. 
^di^ou  iarrnirerrauLf  rtattufots 


[Wherefore  he  saith,] 
Qod  resisteth  the  proud,  but 
gireth  grace  unto  the  hum- 

1  Pet  V.  5. 
[*Ori]  'O  ecbr  ihrcpiT^dUots 

Zmaaf  xipuf, 

[For]  Ood  resisteth  the 
proud,  and  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble. 


181.      LeT.  xL  44. 

Teshall  be  holy,  for  I  asi 
boly. 


Ley.  zL44. 

Kol  Bryioi  fawBt,  trri  Syi6t 

And  be  je  holjr,  because  I 
the  Lord  your  God  am  holy. 


1  Pet.  L  16. 
[Atiri    yiyparrat] 


^AytM 


[Because  it   is  written,] 
Be  ye  holy;  for  I  am  holy. 


182.     laaL  xL  6^8. 


Isai.  zL  6 — 8. 
nSura  aitp^  x6pros,  koL  itaira 

i^ripdtfBfl  6  x^^^  f^"^  '''^  ^* 
Ocov  riftMP  ftirti  €is  rhw  cdwa. 


I  Pet  I  24,  25. 
AtSri  ircura  ahp^  &s  X^^h 
ical  raffa  i6^a  cdniif  As  Mot 
X^pTov  9^ripdy$ri  6  x^P^w* 
4cal  T^  iyOos  ainov  i^4wmTW 
rh  8i  ^fJM  Kvpiov  fUpti  tls  rhv 


*"  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  passages  which  condemn  an  envious  or  coretons  spirit 
•■  naturally  working  in  men's  hearts.  But  it  is  merely  a  reference,  not  a  special  quotation. 
See  Daridflon,  Sacr  Herm.,  chap,  xi  pp.  441—443. 

**  This  is  from  the  LXX.,  only  putting  6  e^hs  for  K^pws.     The  Hebrew  agrees  in 


'  CkMely  following  die  Hebrew :  the  Greek  is  fuller. 
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All  flesh  i$  grass,  and  all 
the  goodliness  thereof  w  as 
the  flower  of  the  field.  The 
grass  withereth,  the  flower 

fadeth: But  the  word 

of  oar  Qtod  shall  stand  Cut 
for  ever. 


All  flesh  is  grass;  and  all 
the  glory  of  man  as  a  flower 
of  grass.  The  grass  is  wither- 
ed, and  the  flower  fallen ;  bat 
the  word  of  oar  God  endareth 
for  erer. 


For  all  flesh  tf  as  grass,  and 
all  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  grass.  The  grass 
withereth,  and  the  flower 
thereof  falleth  away;  bat  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endareth 
for  eyer. 


1  Pet.  iL  6,  7,  8.    See  Nos. 
28. 103. 


183.      Exod.  xix.  6. 

And  ye  shall  be  anto  me  a 
kingdom  of  priests,  and  an 
holy  nation. 


Exod.  xix.  6. 


And  ye  shall  be  to  me  a 
royal  priesthood,  and  an  holy 
nation. 


I  Pet.  ii  9. 


Bat  ye  ore  a  chosen  gene- 
ration, a  royal  priesthood,  an 
holy  nation. 

1  Pet.  il  10*  See  Na  99. 


184. 

t6j 

lsalliu.9. 

:  i^e?  npnp 

Because  he  had  done  no 
violence,  neither  wa$  any  de- 
ceit in  his  month. 


Isai  liii.  9. 
Mk^dkoyiyr^ffrdfiaTitdrrov, 


1  Pet.  ii  22. 
ftori  aJtnov, 


He  committed  no  iniquity,  Who  did  no  sin;  neither 
nor  practised  gaile  with  his  wasgaile  foand  in  his  mouth, 
moutb. 


185.        Isai.  lilL  6. 

And  with  his  stripes  y 
are  healed. 


Isai  liii  5. 
T^  /lAkcowi  ttinov  ifuts  IdU 

By  his    braises   we   are 
healed. 


1  Pet.  ii  24. 
OS  r^fi^Xjooftn  avrov  IcUhfrc. 

By  whose  stripes  ye  were 
healed. 


186.        Isai  liii  6. 

:  43^1?©  lfc<V3  ^Jp^ 

All  we  like  sheep  hare 
gone  astray. 


Isai  liii.  6. 
ncd^cf  &f  wp6€ara  ^Aa- 

We  all  like   sheep   had 
strayed. 


1  Pet.  ii  25. 

■^Tc  yiip  &s  wp^ara  irXo- 
pSfuvoi. 

For  ye  were  as  sheep  going 
astray. 


187.  Psal.  xxxlT.  13—17. 
(B.  V.  12—16.) 

"S^  nin;   w   Mnij-iii 


PsaL  xxxiii.  18—17. 

Tls  itrriv  JhfBpwros  6  d4Ku¥ 
Coc^t^,  kyair&v  iifi4pas  ZSciv  itya- 
$ds ;  Uawroy  t^f  yK&aadv  trou 
imh  KOKoVf  «cal  X'^^  ^^^  "f"^^ 
fiil  KoKriffai  ?i6\o¥'  fKKhtvov 
kirh  KOKov  KoX  irolriaoy  iyoBdv, 

rifpf,  *O(p0a\/iol  Kvplov  eir\  ti- 
KoiovSj  Kcd  ^a  ahrov  tls  B4ri<rtv 
ahrtov  irp6<rmcov  Z\  Kvpiov  hrl 
miowras  Ktucd, 


I  PetUi.  10—12. 

'O  7^  d4Xwp  C"^"  ^b^ovo*' 
Koi  /8eiv  iifUpas  ieyaldiks  irav> 
<r(£r«  r^v  yX£aaay  &wb  koxow 
K<d  x^^V  '''^^^  M^  KaXrjcrai  8<(- 
Aoi',  iKK\iydro»  5i  iirh  mwroD 
leal  iroiriadrv  hyaB6v,  (ifniai^ 
To»  flp^tn/iv  jcal  hu^ixw  avT^ir, 
iri  oi  o^oXfwl  Kvplou  4w\  9i* 
Kcdovs  Kol  Srra  avrov  *ls  9t7f<rip 
ainw,  wpSffvirov  5c  Kvplov  iwl 
wou)V¥rea  Ktued, 


^  From  the  LXX.  with  some  alterations. 
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What  man  is  he  that  de- 
RRth  liib,  and  loreth  wumy 
daja,  that  ho  maj  fee  good? 
Keep  thj  tongue  from  eviJ, 
tod  thj  lips  from  speaking 
guile.  Depart  from  evil  and 
do  good ;  seek  peace  and 
pomie  It.  The  ejes  of  the 
LoBDorenpon  the  righteous; 
and  his  ears  are  open  unto 
their  cry.  The  face  of  the 
LoBD  ie  against  them  that 
doeriL 


What  man  is  he  that  de- 
sireth  life,  and  loTeth  to  see 
good  days?  Keep  thy  tongue 
from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from 
speaking  guile.  Depart  from 
evil  and  do  good;  seek  peace 
and  pursue  it.  The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  upon  the  righteous ; 
and  his  ears  are  open  to  their 
prayer.  But  the  face  of  the 
Lord  is  against  them  that  do 
eril. 


For  he  that  will  love  life, 
and  see  good  days,  let  him 
refrain  his  tongue  f^om  evil, 
and  his  lips  that  they  speak 
no  guile.  Let  him  eschew- 
evil  and  do  good ;  let  him 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it  For 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over 
the  righteous;  and  his  ears 
are  open  unto  their  prayers ; 
but  Uie  face  of  the  Lord  i$ 
against  them  that  do  evil. 


188.      JmL  Tin.  12, 13. 

Neither  fear  ye  their  fear: 
Mf  be  afraid.  Sanctify  the 
LosD  of  hosts  himself. 


169. 


Prov.  X 


12. 


IsaL  Till  12, 13. 
Kiptow  oMy  kyidtrare* 


1  Pet  til  U,  15. 

•i}9^c  firfik  mpaxBtrrt,  K^* 
pMir  8^  rhp  Xpurr^  kytdaarf. 


Be  not  ^e  terrified  with  the  And  be  not  afraid  of  their 
fear  of  hun,  nor  dismayed,  terror,  neither  be  tronbled. 
Sanctify  the  Lord  himselt       bat  aaskdifj  the  Lord  God. 


Prov.  X.  12. 
ndyras  8i  robs  fiii  ^iXoPti* 


irX^] 


1  Pet  ir.  8. 

'ATtbrif    icoX^vrci 


pOri]     'ATcfar 
}i  Ofiaprmif, 


But  love  ooTereth  aU  sins.        But  friendship  corereth  all        [For]  Charity  shall  corer 
them  who  are  not  contentious,    the  muftitade  of  sins. 


IWt     Prov.  *xi  31. 

fididd,  the  righteous  shaU 
w  recompensed  in  the  earth; 
nacfa  more  the  wicked  and 


^91-   PlroT.xxTlll. 


^  a  dog  retnmeth  to  his 

Tomit 


Pirov.  XL  31. 
El  6  iihf  SUtmos  /UXis  <ri${c- 

m9  ^onrrflu ; 

If  the  righteous  scarcely 
escape,  wh^  shall  the  un- 
godly and  sinner  appear? 


Prov.  xxvi.  1 1. 


As  when  a  dog  goes  to  his 
own  Tomit 


1  Pet.  iv.  18. 
[Kal]  Ei  b  iUeatof  fiSktf  ff^ 

(rreu,  6  iurt€iis  ical  afMfrmXht 

[And]  If  the  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner  appear? 

1  Pet  ▼.  5.    See  No.  180. 

2  Pet  il  22. 

l2vft64€riK9y  oiroTs  rh  rris 
&Xi}dovT  Topoi/i/asl  K6ttv 
iwurrp4ipas  4w\  rh  utow  4^4p«t- 
ftOf  Kid  *Ts  Xowrafjuhni  *ls  kv- 
XtfffjAy  fiopidpov. 

[But  it  is  happened  unto 
them  according  to  the  true 
proverb,]  The  dog  is  turned 
to  his  own  vomit  again;  and 
the  sow  that  was  washed  to 
her  wallowing  in  the  mire 


»  ^.*^P^^^^  ^  ^®  language  of  the  prophet  to  those  whom  the  apostle  addressed. 
^  This  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  and  widely  differs  from  the  LXX. 
^-rt^TiDy  from  the  LXX.    Schultens  translates  :  Ecce  Justus  in  terra  traditur  ned: 
^MiU)  magig  improbus  et  peccator,  and  maintains  that  D^  has  occasionally  the  sense 
fecTn/k^  np  to  trouble.    See  A.  Schultens,  Versio  Prov.  Sal.    Ha1»,  1769  :  Not  in 
^^JLJwhc  translates  similarlv,  and  says :  Nou  video,  quid  obstet  quo  minus  hnnc 
^^^h  L  tribuamns,  quem  ol  6  indicarunt,  et  quem  Pctrus  1  Epist  >.  18.,  alia  allc- 
»'*^  comprobnvit    Job,  Prov.,  8tc.  Halsr,  1789,  Not  in  loc 
^OL.  II.  ^ 
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192.        Psal  iL  9.  FmL  ii.  9.  Rev.  ii.  27. 

S  DV^^^  *)V^^  oi/rrpt^cii  ai)ro^f.  iccpc^dk  cwrpierrau 

Thoa  thalt  break  tbem  with  Thou  shalt  role  them  with  [And]  He  shall  role  them 

srodofiion;  thoa  shalt  dash  a  rod  of  iron  ;  ihon  shall  with  a  rod  of  iron:  as  the 

them  in  pieces  like  spotter's  break  them  to  pieces  like  a  ressels  of  a  potter  shall  they 

YMseL  potter's  TesseL  be  broken  to  shivers. 

^  From  the  LXX  with  the  alteration  of  person. 


[The  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  found  in  the  New- 
Testament  have  been  classified  according  to  their  external  form 
by  Dr.  Randolph. '  This  classification  comprises  the  following 
divisions: — 

1.  Citations  agreeing  exactly  with  the  Hebrew. 

2.  „  agreeing  nearly  with  the  Hebrew. 

3.  „  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  in  sense  but  not  in  words. 

4.  yy  giving  &e  general  sense,  but  abridging  or  adding  to  it. 

5.  yf  taken  from  several  passages  of  sacred  Scripture. 

6.  ,5  difiering  from  the  Hebrew,  but  agreeing  with  the 

Septuagint. 

7.  yj        where  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  apostles 

either  read  the  Hebrew  difierently,  or  put  some 
sense  upon  the  words  different  from  what  our 
lexicons  express. 

8.  Places  where  the  Hebrew  seems  to  be  corrupted. 

9.  Not  properly  citations,  but  references  or  allusions. 

10.  Citations  agreeing  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint  or  only  chang- 

ing the  person. 

11.  „        taken  from  the  Septuagint  but  with  some  variation. 

1 2.  „        agreeing  with  the  Septuagint  in  sense  but  not  in  words. 

13.  „        ^flTering  from  the  Septuagint,  but  agreeing  exactly  or 

nearly  with  the  Hebrew. 

14.  yy        differing  both  from  the  Septuagint  and  from  the 

Hebrew,  and  taken  probably  from  scHne  other 
translation  or  paraphrase. 

Dr.  Randolph  was  himself  sensible  of  the  imperfection  of  this 
mode  of  classification,  and  has  candidlv  acknowledged  that  some 
particulars  in  it  may  be  disputable.  In  fact,  the  uncertidniy  attend- 
ing all  such  attempts  is  too  great  to  render  a  classification  of  the 
kind  of  practical  use.  The  tables  of  quotations  constructed  after 
this  system  will  not,  tiierefore,  be  here  reprinted.'] 

*  The  Prophecies,  and  other  Texts  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  compared  with  the 
Hebrew  original,  and  with  the  Septuagint  Version.  B7  Thomas  Randolph,  D.D.,  F)re- 
eident  of  C.C.C  Oxford,  and  Lady  Margaret's  FrofeFsor  of  Divinity.  Oxford,  178S,  pp. 
25,  26. 

•  Comp.  Lee,  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  (2nd  edit.),  lect  viL  pp.  849,  &c.; 
who  gires  four  classes  of  quotations  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  text  to 
the  Septuagint  rersion:  — 
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{ 2,  Considerations  on  the  probable  causes  of  the  seeming  discrepancies 
in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  the  epistles,  which  were  addressed  generally  to 
churches  consisting  of  converted  Hellenists  (that  is^  Greek  Jews),  or 
Gentiles,  or  of  both,  the  quotations  are  uniformly  made  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  or  with  express  reference  to  it,  except  where  some 
important  reason  induced  the  sacred  writer  to  deviate  from  it ;  for  the 
Septuagint  was  the  only  version  generally  known  in  those  churches, 
whose  members  were  mostly  strangers  to  the  Hebrew*  There  are, how- 
erer,  some  apparent  contradictions  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New,  the  reconciliation  of  which  has  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  learned  men,  who  have  assigned  various  causes  to  account 
for,  or  explain,  such  discrepancies.  These  it  may  be  useful  briefly  to 
consider,  before  we  discuss  the  mode  in  which  the  sacred  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  apply  their  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  causes  of  the  differences  in  these  quotations  may  be  reduced  to 
thes^  viz.  1.  Sophistications  or  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  text; 
—2.  Various  readings,  or  differences  in  copies; — 3.  Our  ignorance 
of  the  correct  meamng  of  particular  texts ; — and^  4.  The  different 
designs  with  which  they  were  quoted. 

1.  The  instances  of  probable  sophistication,  or  corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  text^  are  very  few:  the  comparison  of  manuscripts  and 
vermons  alone  can  enable  the  critic  to  determine  the  true  reading. 

2.  Various  readings  in  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Grreek  Bible 
naed  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  various 
readmgs  in  different  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  are  another 
cause  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  quotations  made  in  it  from 
the  Old  Testament.  Michaelis  likewise  thinks  it  possible  that,  in 
those  cases  where  the  quotations  are  materially  different,  another 
translation  niight  have  been  added  in  the  Septuagint  as  a  marginal 
note,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  in  the  Hexapk  of  Origen,  under 
the  name  of  aXKos.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  he  observes,  present 
instances  where  the  same  Hebrew  words  are  twice  translated ;  which 
can  be  exphdned  on  no  other  supposition,  than  that  one  of  them  was 
originaDy  a  marginal  note,  whidi  has  insensibly  crept  into  the  text 

3.  Another  cause  of  the  apparent  discrepancy   occurring  in  the 

1.  TluMe  taken  strictly  from  the  LXX.  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew:  as  Matt,  xin 
5.;Markx.8. 

.  2.  Those  in  which,  the  LXX.  Teraion  being  incorrect,  a  new  translation  of  the  original 
M  gnren;  as  John  xix-  37. 

^  Those  which  differ  from  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.;  even  when,  as  it  seems,  the 
latter  aocorately  renders  the  former;  as  Eph.  iv.  8. 

4.  Those  in  which,  the  LXX.  having  attached  a  particular  meaning  to  a  passage  in  the 
flebrew,  one  writer  bases  his  argnment  on  the  literal  sense  of  the  original,  while  another 
M^  for  his  purpose  that  given  in  the  Greek  version;  thus,  comp.  Matt,  viii  17^  with 
1  Peter  il  24. 

>  Marsh,  Michaelis,  vol.  i  p.  285. 
N  2 
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quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  may  arise  from  oar 
ignorance  of  particular  Hebrew  texts  or  words.  But  this  is  only  a 
temporary  cause :  the  researches  of  commentators  and  critics  (which 
the  preceding  tables  have  tended  to  confirm)  have  shown  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  express  the  true  sense,  even  when  not 
the  sense  generally  attributed  to  the  Hebrew ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  such  researches  are  more  diligently  prosecuted,  and  our  know* 
ledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures  is  increased,  these 
difficulties  will  gradually  and  certainly  diminish. 

4.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  very  same  quotations  are 
often  contracted  by  some  of  the  evangelists,  and  as  often  enlarged  by 
others.  This  difference  in  quoting  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  dif- 
ferent occasions  on  which  they  are  introduced,  and  the  different  designs 
which  they  were  intended  to  serve.  Thus  Luke,  who  wrote  his 
Gospel  for  the  instruction  of  Gentile  converts,  quotes  (iii.  4 — 6.^  not 
less  than  three  verses  from  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  while  Matthew  (iii.  3.) 
and  Mnrk  (i.  3.)  quote  only  the  first  of  them.'  But  it  was  necessary 
to  Luke's  purpose  that  he  should  proceed  so  far,  in  order  to  assure 
the  Gentiles  that  they  were  destined  to  be  partakers  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  gospel,  and  to  see  the  salvation  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  Matthew  (xiii.  14,  15.)  and  Paul  (Acts  xxviii.  26,  27.),  when 
reproving  the  Jews  for  their  incredulity,  which  Isaiah  had  long  be- 
fore predicted,  introduced  the  prophecy  at  full  length ;  whereas  Mark 
(iv.  11,  12.)  and  Luke  (viii.  10.)  only  refer  to  it  briefly."  Mark, 
whose  Gospel  was  written  for  a  mixed  society  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
converts,  has  many  peculiarities  belonging  to  him,  which  are  not 
exhibited  by  the  other  evangelists. .  Of  these  peculiarities,  we  have 
an  instance  in  his  manner  of  citing  the  passage  of  Isaiah  just  noticed. 
The  verses  in  his  Gospel  run  thus :  Hoh  i^to  h  Trapa^oXcu?  ra  iravra 
yivsraif  ^'Iva  pKhrovrss  fiksTroxnv  koX  fit)  ISaya-iv^  Kal  ofcovovres  cucovco^ 
<nv  Kal  fiif  awiSxraf,  firj  irors  hncrpi^^o'iv  koX  a<f>s&§  avroh  [ra 
afiapTrifAara].  *^  Unto  them  that  are  without  all  these  things  are 
done  in  parables :  That  seeing  they  may  see  and  not  perceive ;  and 
hearing  they  may  hear  and  not  understand ;  lest  at  any  time  they 
should  be  converted,  and  their  sins  should  be  forgiven  them.  ^  In 
order  to  engage  the  Jews  the  more  effectually  to  adopt  and  obey 
his  Gospel,  Mark  has  not  only  inserted  in  it  more  Hebrew  or  rather 
Syro-Chaldaic  phrases  than  all  the  other  evangelists  together;  but  in 
the  verse  here  given,  he  has  forsaken  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of 
Isai.  vL  10.  (in  our  translation  truly  rendered  and  I  will  heal  them)^ 
and  translated  for  himself. 

Now  these  particular  variations  are  so  far  from  being  disparage- 
ments to  the  Gospels,  that  they  are  in  reality  the  excellencies  and 
ornaments  of  them.  They  are  such  variations  only,  as  these  dif- 
ferent converts,  of  different  conceptions,  required  to  have  made,  for 
their  obtaining  a  true  and  right  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies.'  A  similar  mode  of  citation  is  pursued  by  the  illustri- 
ous apostle  Paul,  who  ^'  does  not  mention  or  allege  the  law  and  the 

*  See  the  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Lnke  at  length.  No.  6.,  pp.  115,  116. 

*  See  the  passages  of  Isaiah  and  of  the  evangelists  cited,  No.  21.,  pp.  124,  195. 

*  I>r.  Owen,  on  the  Modes  of  Quotation  used  by  the  Evangelic4ii  Writers,  pp.  57 — 88. 
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prophets  in  one  and  the  same  manner  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.     To 
Felix  the  Roman  governor,  he  says  of  himself  (Acts  xxiv.   14.), 
*  Belieying  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 
But  to  king  Agrippa  (xxvi.  22,),  *  Saying  none  other  things  than 
those   which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come.'     And 
thus  he  distinguishes  in  his  epistles.     In  that  to  the  Hebrews  are 
many  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  a  single  instance 
in  which  it  is  quoted  as  written.     But  in  his  other  epistles  he  rarely 
uses  any  other  form  than,  *  It  is  written,'  or,  *  The  Scripture  saith.'"* 
Thus  he  cites  it  to  the  Romans;  the  chief  variations  from  which 
mode  to  that  of  He  saith  are  in  the  three  chapters,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  which 
principallj  relate  to  the  Jews;    and  even  there   he   seldom  fails 
to  name  the  prophet  whose  words  are  adduced.     To  the  Galatians, 
and  in  both  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
he  urges  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  as  written.     To  the  Philip- 
pians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  makes  no 
direct  quotation  from  it.     In  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  he  refers 
to  it  twice,  and  there  indeed  in  both  places  under  the  form  of  He 
saitL     But  he  himself  had  spent  above  two  years  in  teaching  them 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  attention  (Acts  xix.  8,  10.),  and  wrote 
his  epistle  to  them  some  years  after ;  when  he  might  have  full  assur- 
ance that  he  spoke  to  those  who  knew  the  law.     A  passage  in  this 
epistle,  compared  with  one  similar  in  that  to  the  Colossians,  seems  to 
prove  that  he  made   a  difference  between   them,  and  judged  the 
Kphesians  to  be  better  versed  in  the  sacred  books.     To  these  he  pro* 
poses  the  precept  of  obedience  to  parents  with  a  view  to  the  Mosaic 
promise  (Eph.  vi  1  —  3.) :  *  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord ; 
for  this  is  right.     Honour  thy  father  and  mother ;  which  is  the  first 
commandment  with  promise.'     But  he  omits  this  reference  to  the 
words  of  the  Decalogue,  in  giving  the  same  precept  to  the  Colossians ; 
with  whose  proficiency  in  the  Scriptures  he  was  less  acquainted, 
as  having  never  been  among  them.     He  says  only  (Col.  iii.  20.) : 
*  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things ;  for  this  is  well  pleasing 
unto  the  Lord.'     Thus  we  see  that  St.  !raul  has  one  mode  of  citing 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  Hebrews,  and  another  to  the  churches 
of  which  the  Gentiles  were  members ;  that  in  the  former  case  he 
agrees  with  St.  Matthew,  in  the  latter  with  St  Mark  and  St  Luke. 
And  in  this  respect  there  is  so  much  uniformity  in  the  apostle  and 
two  evangelists,  that  we  may  justly  conclude  it  was  not  accidental, 
but  designed  by  him  and  them,  for  the  same  purpose  of  suiting  their 
Btyle  to  the  small  measure  of  scriptural  knowledge  which  they  might 
well^suppose  many  of  their  readers  to  possess.     By  which  means  the 
unlearned  or  newly-converted   Gentiles  were  instructed  that  what 
was  offered  to  them,  as  the  word  of  God  which  came  in  old  time,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  books  ot  Scripture ;  and,  if  Judaizers  crept  in  and 
perplexed  them  with  doctrines  of  an  oml  or  traditionary  law,  they 
were  furnished  with  this  reply  to  such  teachers :  When  the  apostles 
and  evangelists,  who  have  been  our  more  immediate  guides,  propose 

*  ^Tbe  distinction  thus  observable  is  of  coarse  made  ise  of  by  those  who  deny  the 
Paohoe  origin  of  the  epittle  to  the  Hebrews.] 
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to  us  any  part  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  they  allege  only  what  is 
writteUy  and  what  they  carefully  inform  us  to  be  so.**  * 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  as  it  respects  the  external  fonn  of  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  did  not  make  it  a  constant  rule  to  cite  from  the  Greek 
version ;  because  there  are  many  places  in  which  their  quotations  differ 
from  that  version,  and  agree  with  the  Hebrew.  And,  as  their  quota* 
tions  now  correspond  with  the  Hebrew,  very  frequently  in  express 
words,  and  generally  in  the  sense,  so  it  has  been  thought  that  they 
uniformly  agreed  at  first,  and  that,  where  the  Hebrew  was  properly 
expressed  in  the  Greek  version,  they  used  the  words  of  that  version. 
But,  where  it  materially  varied  from  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, they  either  gave  the  sense  of  the  passage  cited  in  their  own 
words,  or  took  as  much  of  the  Septuagint  as  suited  their  purpose,  in* 
troducing  the  requisite  alterations.  Hence  several  passages  are  neither 
direct  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  quotations  from  the 
Septuagint;  and  some,  as  we  have  already  seen,  agree  with  the 
latter  even  where  it  variep  from  the  former,  but  only  where  the  de- 
viation does  not  so  affect  the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  to  interfere 
with  the  pertinency  of  the  quotation  for  the  purpose  intended.  **  All 
this  accords  to  what  ordinary  writers,  in  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  done,  and,  in  fact,  have  been  authorized  to  do ;  but  the  sacred 
penmen,  being  themselves  divinely  inspired,  might  take  liberties 
which  we  must  not ;  because  their  comments  were  equally  the  word 
of  God  with  the  texts  commented  on."  * 

[That  the  New  Testament  writers  did  not  exclusively  adhere  to 
one  source  of  citation  is  manifest  by  what  is  above  stated.  The 
Septuagint  they  used  most  frequently,  though  by  no  means  in  all 
cases.  But  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  the  causes 
which  may  have  influenced  them  in  quitting  the  Septuagint  and 
resorting  to  the  Hebrew.  Some  of  the  reasons  already  alluded  to 
probably  had  their  weight ;  but  the  truth  is  that  every  individual  case 
of  quotation  must  be  judged  by  itself,  and  the  result  will  show  that 
no  answer  to  the  question,  Whv  was  the  Septuagint  sometimes 
abandoned  ?  is  universally  applicable.  Some  of  the  sacred  penmen 
seem  more  dependent  on  the  Greek  text  than  others.  Matthew, 
John,  and  Paul  evince  a  greater  freedom,  while  Luke  more  closely 
adheres  to  the  Septuagint.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  could 
never  intend  to  bind  themselves  to  a  verbal  transcribing  of  tlie  pas- 
sages they  cite.  Sometimes  they  introduce  into  one  quotation  words 
taken  from  another  part  of  Scripture,  occasionally  combining  several 
passages  into  one  paragraph.  Again,  they  abridge,  they  add,  they 
transpose  words  or  phrases,  making  a  variety  of  changes,  accord- 
ing both  to  the  character  of  the  persons  addressed,  and  to  the  different 
objects  which  they  themselves  had  in  view.  They  thus  employ 
almost  every  mode  of  citation,  **  from  the  exactest  to  the  most  loose ; 

'  Dr.  TownfiOD,  Discoarses  on  the  Four  Gospels,  Disc.  iv.  sect  ii.  Works,  vol.  »• 
pp.101,  102. 

«  The  Rev.  T.  Scott,  on  the  Authority  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  Christian  Obscrrcr  for 
1810,  YoL  ix.  p.  102. 
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bat  in  no  case  is  violence  done  to  the  meaning  of  the  original.'' 
"  Let  it  be  remembered  "  (says  Dr.  Davidson,  from  whom  the  pre- 
ceding words  are  adopted)  "that  the  sacred  writers  were  not  bomid  in 
all  cases  to  cite  the  very  words  of  the  originals :  it  was  usually  sufficient 
for  them  to  exhibit  the  sense  perspicuously.  The  same  meaning  may 
be  conveyed  by  different  terms*  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  apostles  should  scrupulously  abide  by  the  precise  words  of  the  pas- 
sages they  quote.  By  a  slight  deviation  from  the  Greek,  they 
sometimes  rendered  the  sense  clearer  and  more  explicit,  at  other 
times  they  paraphrased  rather  than  translated  the  original  Hebrew. 
In  every  instance  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  directed  by  the 
superintending  Spirit,  who  infallibly  kept  them  from  error,  and 
goided  them  in  selecting  the  most  appropriate  terms  where  their  own 
judgments  would  have  failed."  * 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  cases  of  discrepancy  between 
the  original  text  and  the  quotation,  by  supposing  that  the  New 
Testament  writers  cited  from  memory.  Dr.  Davidson  indignantly 
repudiates  such  a  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty.*  Very  forcible,  too, 
on  this  topic  are  the  observations  of  Dr.  Lee :  "  A  direct  answer 
to  the  assertion  that  the  New  Testament  writers  have  quoted  the 
fcnner  Scriptures  'from  memory'  is  supplied  by  the  striking  fact 
to  which  a  <U8tinguished  scholar  has  drawn  attention — namely,  that 
'the  verbal  agreement  of  the  evangelists  with  each  other  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  in  many  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
they  follow  neither  the  Hebrew  text  nor  the  Septuagint  with  exact- 
ness"'* The  appended  note  must  be  also  given,  "Gieseler,  *  Die 
Entstehung  der  schrifd.  Evangelien,'  s.  4.  E.  g.  St.  Matt  (xi  10.), 
and  St.  Luke  {y\\.  27.)  (see  also  St.  Mark  i.  2.)  agree  verbatim  as  fol- 
lows: *  This  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written,  ^ioov^  iyo)  airoariKKM  top 
OTj/yiXov  fjLov  nrpo  Trpocdyirov  aovy  hs  Kara^Kevdast  rijv  oSop  aov  ifjuirpofT-' 
6ev  cov:  while  the  LXX.,  which  in  all  points  corresponds  with  the 
Hebrew,  thus  renders  the  words  of  Mai.  iii*  1.:  'ISou  i^airoariXKo}  top 
OTf^y  fju)v,  teal  hnfiXJylrerai  oSop  irpo  Trpoa-dyrrou  /aoi;.'  *  Remarhahley 
writes  Olshausen — unable  to  have  recourse  here  to  the  ^quotation 
from  memory'  theory — *is  the  extremely  accurate  agreement  of 
the  evangelists  in  this  section,  as  well  in  single  expressions  (e.g, 
Luke  vii.  23.),  as  particularly  (Matt  xi.  10.)  in  the  Old  Testament 
quotation  from  Mai.  iii.  1.  The  LXX.  translates  the  passage  accu- 
Kitely  according  to  the  Hebrew  text ;  both  evangelists^  however y  deviate 
^formlg  from  both  Hebrew  and  the  LXX^  he.  cit.  b.  i.  s.  353.  Gie- 
seler  points  out  that  a  similar  fact  is  to  be  noticed  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  *  There  is  abo  found  in  quotations  in  the  epistles  of 
different  apostles  an  equal  relation  to  each  other  and  to  their  sources' 
(«.^.  1  Pet  ii.  6,  8.;  Bom.  ix.  33.).     Ibid.  s.  89." 

It  was,  then,  with  no  capriciousness,  and  with  no  uncertainty, 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  cited  the  ancient  Scripture.  They 
"^ere  careful  to  produce  accurately  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 

'  Sacred  Hermeneiitics,  chap.  xi.  pp.  469,  470. 
'  Ibid.  p.  463.    See  before,  page  133.  No.  34.,  note. 
*  Tbo  Laspiration  of  Uo^  Scripture,  2nd  edit.,  lect.  vii  p.  35S. 
N  4 
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passages  they  quoted.  A  mere  inspection  of  the  preceding  table 
will  convince  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances  this  is  self-evident ; 
and  minuter  inquiry  will  prove,  with  respect  to  the  very  few  in  which 
their  accuracy  has  been  questioned,  Uiat  there  are  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  substantiating  any  such  charge.  For  explanation,  for 
bringing  into  the  clearer  light  of  gospel  day  the  obscure  utterances 
of  the  law,  for  definitely  pointing  that  which  was  general,  or  for 
enlarging  that  which  was  at  first  restricted,  they  have  sometimes 
modified  the  diction,  but  they  have  preserved  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
oracle.  "  It  may  have  been  expedient,"  says  Dr.  Fairbaim,  **  it  may 
even  have  been  required  by  the  highest  spiritual  wisdom,  to  adopt  some 
slight  modification  of  the  original  passage,  or  to  give  an  explanatory 
rendering  of  its  terms,  so  as  to  adapt  it  the  better  to  the  purpose  of  its 
application.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which,  for  anything  we  can  see, 
a  closer  translation  would  have  served  equally  well  the  purpose  of  the 
writer,  it  may  have  been  worthy  of  the  inspiring  Spirit,  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  fullest  inspiration  of  the  original  Scriptures,  that 
the  sense  should  have  been  given  in  a  free  current  translation ;  for 
the  principle  was  thereby  sanctioned  of  a  rational  freedom  in  the 
handling  of  Scripture,  as  opposed  to  the  rigid  formalism  and  supersti- 
tious regard  to  the  letter,  which  prevailed  among  the  Rabbinical  Jews. 
The  church  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  thereby  taught,  is  not 
bound  by  the  pedantic  trammels  which  Jewish  authorities  imposed, 
and  which,  by  spending  its  solicitude  upon  the  shell,  comparatively 
neglected  the  kernel.  The  stress  occasionally  laid  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment upon  particular  words  in  passages  of  the  Old,  and  even  on  the 
number  and  tenses  of  words,  as  at  Matt.  xxii.  32,  45. ;  Gal.  iii.  16. ; 
Heb.  i.  5.,  v.  15.,  sufficiently  proves  what  a  value  attaches  to  the 
very  form  of  the  divine  communications,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to 
connect  the  element  of  inspiration  with  the  written  record  as  it  stands. 
It  shows  that  God's  words  are  pure  words,  and  that,  if  fjsdrly  inter- 
preted, they  cannot  be  too  closely  pressed.  But,  in  other  cases,  when 
nothing  depended  upon  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter,  the  practice 
of  the  sacred  writers,  not  scrupulously  to  stickle  about  this,  but  to 
give  prominence  simply  to  the  substance  of  the  revelation,  is  fraught 
also  with  an  important  lesson ;  since  it  teaches  us  that  the  letter  is  valu- 
able only  for  the  truth  couched  in  it,  and  that  the  one  is  no  further 
to  be  prized  and  contended  for,  than  may  be  required  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  other."  * 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  conveying  the  same  idea  without 
employing  precisely  the  same  words,  the  New  Testament  writers  only 
follow  the  example  of  those  in  the  Old.  Compare,  for  examples  of 
a  perfect  substantial  agreement  accompanied  with  a  variation  of  ex- 
pression. Gen.  xxiv.  2—8.  and  37 — 41. ;  Exod.  xx.  8.  and  Deut.  v 
12.;  Lev.  x.  3.  and  ExoA  xix.  22.,  xxix.  43,  44.] 

'  Herm.  Man.  part  iii.  sect.  i.  pp.  413,  414.    Cv^npare  Lee,  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, lecu  YiL  p.  945.,  note  4. 
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SECT.  II. 

01  THE    UXTSaSLkL  FORM    OF    QUOTATIOHS,    OR   TAB    MODE  IM   WHICH  CITATIOKB  FROM 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  ARE   APPLIED  IN  THE  NEW. 

General  observations  on  the  rabbinical  and  other  modes  of  quoting  the  Old 
Testament  —  Classijication  of  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament :  — 
L  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New^  in  which  the  predic' 
tions  are  literally  accomplished;  —  II.  Quotations  in  which  that  is  said 
to  have  been  done^  of  which  the  Scriptures  have  spoken  not  in  a  literal 
but  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  —  III.  Quotations  made  by  the  sacred  writers 
in  the  way  of  illustration  ;  — IV.  Quotations  and  other  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  New  :  Mode  of  appli' 
cation  of  the  citations  in  the  New  Testament — Examination  of  some 
particular  cases. 

Is  conridering  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been 
introduced  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists  into  the  writings  of  the 
New,  **  there  is  often  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
6udi  quotations ;  when  they  are  applied  to  a  purpose  to  which  they 
teem  to  have  no  relation,  according  to  their  original  design.  This 
difficulty  arises  from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  making  quo- 
tations from  the  Old  with  very  different  views ;  and  it  can  be  removed 
only  by  attending  to  their  real  view  in  a  particular  quotation."  An 
•ccnrate  distinction,  therefore,  must  be  made  between  such  quotations 
as,  being  merely  borrowed,  are  used  as  the  words  of  the  writer  him- 
self, and  such  as  are  quoted  in  proof  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  completion 
of  a  prophecy. 

Michaelis^  has  remarked  that,  whenever  a  book  is  the  subject  of 
onr  daily  reading,  it  is  natural  that  its  phrases  should  occur  to  us  in 
writing — sometimes  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  places  whence 
tkey  are  taken,  and  at  other  times  when  the  places  themselves  have 
totally  escaped  our  memory.  Thus,  the  lawyer  quotes  the  maxims  of 
the  law ;  the  scholar,  his  favourite  classics ;  and  the  divine,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  same  has 
hjippened  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  who,  being  daily 
occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  unavoidably  adopted  its 
modes  of  expression,  and  e«?pecially  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  which 
they  have  borrowed,  and  applied  to  their  own  use  in  various  ways 
«id  for  various  purposes. 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  are  generally 
introduced  by  certain  formulae,  such  as.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled ; 
Otitis  written  ;  Isaiah  prophesied,  &c. ;  and  various  rules  have  been 
framed  in  order  to  account  for  their  application.  It  has  been  ob- 
served by  the  same  great  philologist,  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  quote  in  general  like  the  rabbins,  without  mentioning 
^he  place  whence  the  quotation  is  taken ;  as  they  pre-suppose  the 
reader  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  be  able 
to  find  it  without  particular  direction.  The  rabbins  select  some 
pnncipal  word  out  of  each  section,  and  apply  that  name  to  the  sec- 
tion itself;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mohammedans  distinguish  the 

'  Introduction  to  the  New  Tcsitament,  vol.  i.  pp.  200—203.    . 
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iuras  or  chapters  of  their  Koran^  saying,  in  Eli,  in  Solomon,  when 
they  intend  to  signify  the  sections  where  those  names  are  mentioned. 
For  instance,  Rashi,  in  his  remarks  on  Hosea  ix.  9,  (**  They 
have  deeply  corrupted  themselves,  as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah  "),  says, 
**  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in  the  con- 
cubine, *'  that  is,  is  mentioned  in  the  chapter  of  the  concubine,  or 
Judges  xix.  And  in  this  manner  quotations  are  sometimes  made  in 
the  New  Testament.  Thus,  in  Mark  xii.  26.  and  Luke  xx.  37., 
iirl  Tfj9  ^drov  (in  or  at  the  bush)  signifies,  "  in  the  section  relating 
to  the  burning  bush ;  **  which,  according  to  the  modern  division,  is 
the  third  chapter  of  Exodus.  Again,  m  Kom.  xi.  2.,  hv  'Hkla  (in 
Elias)  signifies  ^'  in  the  section  in  which  the  actions  of  Elias  are 
recorded ; "  which  at  present  forms  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Kings.' 

Another  very  frequent  practice  of  the  rabbins  was  to  produce 
only  the  initial  words  of  a  quoted  passage,  while  those  are  omitted 
in  which  the  force  of  the  argument  consists,  or  the  absence  of  which 
destroys  the  connection.  Of  this  description  are  the  quotations  in 
Bom.  vii.  7.  and  xiii.  9.,  "  Thou  ehalt  not  covet,"  in  which  the 
apostle  leaves  us  to  supply  the  following  words  contained  in 
Exod.  XX.  17.:  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,"  &c. 
Similar  instances  are  to  be  found  in  Bom.  xi.  27.  and  Heb.  ii.  13.* 

[It  has  been  charged  against  the  New  Testament  writers  that  the 
formulse  with  which  they  introduce  their  citations  are  similar  to  those 
employed  by  the  rabbins,  as  if  it  followed  that  their  interpretations 
were  of  the  same  fanciful  character.  Lists  have  been  drawn  out  of 
parallel  expressions ;  and  no  doubt  the  briefest  inspection  of  them  will 
show  that  the  formulae  are  in  very  many  instances  the  same.  But  it 
was  natural  for  Jewish  writers  to  use  the  current  phrases  of  the  day: 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  been  understood.  So  that,  if  there 
was  nothing  blamable  in  any  set  of  words  themselves,  the  inspira- 
tion under  which  the  apostles  and  evangelists  wrote  cannot  be  reason- 
ably supposed  so  far  to  have  changed  the  current  of  their  thoughts  or 
their  modes  of  speech  as  to  have  led  them  to  adopt  other  than  the  usual 
language.] 

The  formulae  (As  it  is  loritten  ;  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  ;  It  hath  been 
saidy  &c.  &c.),  with  which  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  are 
generally  introduced,  have  been  supposed  by  Surenhusius'  (to  whose 

'  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  243, 244,  133,  134.  Upon  the  same  rale,  Michaelis  thinks  the 
supposed  contradiction  between  IVIark  iL  26.  and  1  Sam.  xxi.  1.  may  be  explained  **  in 
the  chapter  of  Abiathar,**  or,  in  that  part  of  the  books  of  Samuel  in  which  the  hbtory  of 
Abiathar  is  related.  This  explanation,  Rosenmiiller  very  justly  remarks,  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  any  other,  if  Mark  had  added  the  expression  It  is  written^  or  The  Scripttere  saith. 
Scholia  in  N.  T.  tom.  i  p.  673.  edit.  1801.  See  also  Kninocl  on  Mark  ii.  26.;  Comm.  in 
Libros  N.  T.  Historicos,  tom.  ii.  pp.  31,  32. 

*  Michaelis,  toI.  i  pp.  244—246. 

'  In  the  preface  to  liis  "Riexoi  KaroAAaT^s:  in  quo,  secundum  yeterum  Theologorum 
Hebrseorum  Formulas  allegandi  et  modos  interpretandi,  conciliantur  loca  ex  Veteri  in 
Novo  Testamento  allegata.  4to.  Amst.  1713.  The  words  of  Professor  Surenhusius  are 
as  follow:  Etenim  omni  in  loco  ex  V,  T,  in  N,  aUegato  recte  comcHianda,  videndvm  est 
priuSf  ouA  aUegandiformuid  utantur  apoatoli ;  ex  qua  statim  dignoscere  licety  quart  sequentia 
verba  hoc,  et  non  aUo  modo,  allegaverinty  atqve  ad  veterem  scripturam  Hcbrceam  plwtve 
minusve,  attenderint.  Sic  alium  eetisum  invdvit  ilia  allegandi  formula  i^^  i  olivf* 
y^ypawiai ;  aliumf  W  irXrifxa^  rh  firiBiv;  alium,  inKripwOri  »J  ypw^,  ^c. 
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leamed  researches  biblical  students  are  most  deeply  indebted)  to  bo 
the  indications  of  the  modes  in  which  they  are  expressed ;  so  that,  by 
attending  to  these  formulse«  we  may  easily  know  why  the  evangelists 
all^e  the  subsequent  words  in  one  certain  manner  rather  than  in 
another^  and  why  they  depart  more  or  less  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
Agreeably  to  this  hypothesis,  Surenhusius  has,  with  infinite  labour 
and  industry,  collected  a  great  variety  of  rules  out  of  the  Talmud 
and  the  rabbinical  writings,  and  has  illustrated  them  with  numerous 
extracts,  in  order  to  explain  and  justify  all  the  quotations  made  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  But  what  militates  against  this 
hypothesis  is^  that  we  find  that  the  very  same  quotations,  expressed 
in  the  same  words,  and  brought  to  prove  the  very  same  points,  are 
introduced  by  different  formulae  in  different  gospels. 

[Dr.  Davidson  has  thus  classified  the  introductory  formulas:  — 

^In  quoting  Messianic  passages,  Matthew  has  the  formula,  tra  nXripuBu 
TO  piffitv  Inch  Kvpiov  iia  tov  irpo^t/rov,  i.  23.,  ii.  16.  This  form  is  abbreviatea 
in  ii.  17.,  iii.  3.,  iv.  14.,  viii.  17.,  xii.  17.,  xiii.  14,  35.,  xxi.  4.,  xxvi.  66., 
xxtH.  9.  The  formula,  rovro  Se  6\oy  ykyovtv  Iva,  k.  t.  X.  (i.  22.,  xxi.  4., 
xxvi.  66.),  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testamen  t.  In  addition  to  these  in  troductory  phrases  we  find  yiypairrm, 
or  a  similar  term,  employed  by  St.  Matthew. 

**  In  Mark,  the  customary  formula  is  yiypawraty  itc  yiypawTat,  or  some 
parallel  expression. 

**  Luke  has  almost  always  yiypawTai,  fy  ytypafifiirov,  or  ypa^,  joined  to 
other  words. 

**  In  John,  the  customary  formula  is  yeypa/i/icVov,  «ca6cS;c  lari  yeypafXfUyoy, 
or  words  similar  to  these. 

''In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  all  the  introductory  clauses  differ  from  one 
another.     No  two  are  alike. 

''In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  icaOclic  yiypairrat  occurs  much  oftener  than 
anj  other  preface,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  formula. 
The  chief  departures  from  it  are  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters, 
which  primarily  refer  to  the  Jews,  and  where  there  are  such  expressions 
as  'U^arac  Xcyci,  Muvtnjg  Xiyet,  &C. 

"  The  two  letters  to  the  (Jorinthians  have  as  their  usual  formula,  KaOutg 
ytypaxTai^  ytyparrai,  &c.  There  are  but  three  instances  in  which  the  verb 
ypdf^  is  not  employed,  viz.  2  Cor.  vi.  2,  16,  17,  18. 

^  In  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  yiypairTat  yap  is  the  ordinary  prefix. 

^  The  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  has  only  three  citations  ;  two  of  which  are 
prefaced  with  Sio  Xiyet. 

^  The  epistle  to  Timothy  has  only  two  quotations  ;  one  of  which  has  a 
prefieice. 

^  The  letter  to  the  Hebrews  contains  numerous  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament.  The  formulas  are  generally  such  as  Xcy<c,  fiaprvptly  eipriKe, 
^vL  rpafw  is  never  used.  The  manner  of  citation  here  is  very  usual  in 
Phila 

^'  The  epistle  of  James  has  only  five  quotations ;  three  of  which  are 
introduced  by  the  verb  Xcy<*»,  another  by  6  tlvuty. 

"Peter's  manner  is  to  have  no  formula.  From  this  he  departs  only  in 
three  instances;  in  one  of  which  he  has  ycypaTrrai,  in  another  vtpU-^u  iy  rjf 
ypaf^  or  rather,  as  Lachmann  reads,  irepitx^i  4  yp^^n*^ ' 

'  Sacred  llcrmoneutics,  clmp.  xi.  pp.  451,  452. 
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It  is  evident  from  this  variety,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
different  formuIsB  are  in  different  books  used  for  the  same  quotations, 
e.  g.  Mark  xv.  28.,  Luke  xxii.  37.,  and  Bom.  iv.  3.,  James  ii.  23., 
that  they  can  be  no  certain  indications  of  the  mode  in  which  Scrip- 
ture is  cited.  Still  some  reasons  for  the  diversity  may  be  found.  In 
narrating  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  a  phrase  would  naturally  be  used 
different  from  that  which  was  required  when  only  an  illustration  was 
intended:  Jewish  converts,  too,  would  seem  to  require  a  mode  of 
speaking  diverse  from  that  which  was  most  suitable  for  Gentiles :  to 
the  former,  the  idea  of  God's  speaking  was  familiar ;  to  the  latter,  "It 
is  written,"  was  better  adapted.  When  several  texts  follow  in 
succession,  or  any  one  is  repeated,  an  introductory  formula  is  com- 
monly omitted.] 

A  further  objection  to  the  rules  adduced  by  Surenhusius  is  their 
number  and  their  complexity,  which  render  it  difficult  to  refer  all  the 
quotations  accurately  to  them.  It  is  therefore  not  only  more  con- 
venient, but  more  intrinsically  useful,  to  refer  the  citations  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  to  the  four  following  classes,  which  have 
been  adopted,  with  some  alteration,  from  Kosenmiiller  ^,  after  Gusset 
and  Wolfius.  According  to  these  critics,  the  phrases.  That  it  might 
hefulfilledy  As  it  is  wntteuy  &c.  &c.  may  be  properly  applied  in  the 
New  Testament, — 

I.  WJien  the  thing  predicted  is  literally  accomplished, 

II.  fVIien  that  is  done,  of  which  the  Scripture  has  spoken,  not  in  a 
literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

III.  When  the  thing  which  is  done  is,  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  according  to  the  fact  rtf erred  to  in  the  Scriptures ;  but 
is  similar  to  that  fact.  The  passages  thus  cited  mag,  briefly,  be  termed 
quotations  in  the  way  of  illustration. 

IV.  When  tlie  sacred  writers  have  made  simple  allusions  to  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament.^ 

In  the  following  tables,  the  quotations  are  arranged  under  each  class, 
to  which  they  appear  respectively  to  belong.  Some  of  the  references, 
perhaps,  may  be  disputable ;  and,  in  some,  it  is  possible  that  the  author 
may  be  mistaken ;  but,  as  they  are  the  result  of  a  laborious  and  patient 
comparison  of  every  prophecy  or  citation,  in  classifying  which  he 
could  have  but  little  assistance,  he  trusts  he  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  he  has  exerted  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  to  indulge  the  hope 
that  he  has  not  misapplied  the  quotations  in  any  essential  point 

I.   Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  which  the 
things  predicted  are  literally  accomplished. 

Direct  prophecies  are  those  which  relate  to  Christ  and  the  gospel,  and 
to  them  alone,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  in  any  other  sense ;  and  the 
Scriptare  is  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  literal  sense,  when  that  event  which 

*  Scholia  in  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  25. 

*  The  fourth  class  mentioned  by  Rosenmuller,  Gusset,  and  Wolfius,  is  as  follows:  — 
When  that,  which  has,  in  the  Old  Testament,  been  mentioned  as  formerly  done,  is  accom* 
plished,  in  a  larger  and  more  extensive  sense,  in  the  New  Testament  But,  as  the  citations 
which  appear  to  belong  to  this  class  may  be  referred  to  the  first  and  third,  wc  have  sub- 
ftituted  the  ^receding  in  lieu  of  it. 
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it  foretells  ia  accomplished.  The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  iu 
the  New,  which  belong  to  this  class,  are  both  numerous  and  highly  im- 
portant. Such  are  those  which  mention  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  Me^iah:  such  also  is  the  110th  Psalm,  whicli, 
it  has  been  well  remarked,  ''is  as  plain  as  a  prophetic  description  ought  to 
be.  It  is  applicable  to  Christ  alone,  and  it  sets  forth  his  exaltation,  his 
royal  dignity,  his  priestly  office,  the  propagation  of  his  gospel,  the 
obedience  of  his  subjects,  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the 
Boman  emperors  who  persecuted  his  church."  * 

Other  examples  of  this  description  will  be  found  in  the  following  quota- 
tions, the  references  in  which  are  made  to  the  authorized  English  version 
of  the  Bible. 


Gen.  zii  3.,  xriii.  18.,  xzii  18.,  qaoted  in 

Gen.  xrii.  7,  19.,  xzii.  16,  17.     - 

BeatzriiL  15,  19.  - 
Ptol  il  i,  2.       . 

Paa.il  7.           -  -            -            - 

Pid.Tm.2.        .  -            -            - 

P»LTiil4— 6.-  .            •            . 

PteLxriS— 11.  -            -            . 
PiiL  xtI  10.      - 
Pad.  xxi  1.        - 

PttLxxiLl8.    - 

PtaLxxiL22.    .  -            •            - 

PnLxzxLS.     -  .            -            - 

P*a.xll9.        .  -            -            - 
PsaL  xlr.  6,  7.  - 
PttL  IxTiil  18.  - 

PiaLlxix.21.    -  -            -            - 

Pial.  bdx.  25^  cix.  8.  - 

P8»LxcT.  7— 11.  .            -            - 

PtoU.  dl  25— 27.  .            .             - 

Rftlcx.1.         .  -            -            . 

PiaLaL4.        .  .           .           - 

PtaL  cxfili  22, 23.  .            .            . 

PnL  cxriiL  25,  26.  - 

FinL  cxxxil  11, 17.  - 

Isal  Til  14.        - 

Isai  ix.  I,  2.       - 

ImI  ix.  7.,  with  Dan.  yii  14, 27. 

Isai  XL  10.        - 

huL  xxT.  8.       - 

Isai  xxTii  9.,  and  lix.  20,  21.  - 

bal  xxriii  16.^with  Joel  ii  32. 

Uu.  xL  3—5.    .  -            •            . 

IsaL  xHL  1^-4.  ,  -            •            - 

Ini.  xlix.  6.       - 

IsaL  liji  1.         - 

IsaL  liiL  8 — 6.    -  -            -            - 

laal  UiL  4— 6, 11.  -            .            . 

Itai.  liiL  4.         -  -            -           - 

IsaL  UiL  9.         -  -            -            - 

I«d.liiLl2.       - 

IsaL  Uy.  13.        -  -            -            - 

IsaL  It.  3. 


Acta  iiL  25.     Gal.  iii.  8. 

Lake  L  55,  72,  73,  74. 

Acts  iil  22,  23. 

Acts  iv.  25,  26, 

Acts  xiii.  33.    Heb.  i.  5.,  t.  5. 

Matt  xxL  16. 

Heb.  iL  6 — 8. 

Acts  a  25—28,  31. 

Acts  xiii.  35. 

Matt  xxvii.  46.    Mark  xv.  34. 

{Matt  xxTii.  35.    Mark  xv.  24.   Lake  xxiiL 
34.    John  xix.  24. 
Heb.  iL  12. 
Luke  xxiiL  46. 
John  xiii.  18.    Acts  L  16. 
Heb.  L  8,  9. 
Eph.  iv.  7,  8. 

{John  xix.  28,  29.  Matt  xxviL48.  Mark  xr. 
36.  and  Luke  xxiiL  36. 
Acts  i.  20. 

Heb.  iii.  7— 11.;  iv.  3,  5—7. 
Heb.  L  10—12. 

{Matt  xxiL  44.  Mark  xii 36.  Luke  xx.  42. 
Acts  ii.  34,  35.     Heb.  i.  13. 
Heb.  V.  6. 

{Matt  xxi.  42.  Mark  xiL  10,  11.    Luke  xx. 
17.    Acts  iv.  11. 
Matt  xxi.  9.    Mark  xi.  9.    John  xiL  13. 
Luke  L  69.     Acts  iL  30. 
Matt.  i.  23. 
Mattiv.  15,  16. 
Luke  L  32,  33. 
Bom.  XV.  12. 
1  Cor.  XV.  54. 
Rom.  xL  26,  27. 
Rom.  ix.  33.,  and  1  Pet  iL  6. 
Matt  iii.  3.     Mark  i.  3.    Luke  iiL  4 — 6. 
Matt  xiL  17—21. 

Acts  xiii.  47,  48.,  and  xxvL  23.  Luke  ii.  32. 
John  xiL  38.    Rom.  x.  16. 
Acts  xxvi.  22, 23. 
1  Pet  a  24,  25. 
Matt  viii.  17. 
1  Pet.  iL  22. 

Mark  xv.  28.    Luke  xxiL  37. 
John  vi.  45. 
Acts  xiiL  .^4. 


>  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist  (Works,  edit  1810)  voL  i.  p.  273.  The  best  critical 
iDastration  of  the  prophetical  sense  of  Psalm  ex.  is,  perhaps,  that  given  by  Dr.  Gregory 
Sharpe,  in  his  Second  Argument  in  defence  of  Christianity,  taken  from  the  ancient 
Propb^ics,  chap.  viii.  pp.  275—31 1. 
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Jer.  zxxl  31—34. 
HoseaL  10. 
Hosea  ii.  23. 
Joel  it  28 — 32. 
Amos  ix.  11,  18. 
Micah  Y.  2. 
Habak.  i.  5. 
Haggai  ii.  6. 
Zecb.  ix.  9. 
Zech.  XL  13. 
Zecb.  xiu  10.      • 
Zech.  xiii.  7. 
MaL  iii  1. 

MaL  IT.  5,  6. 


quoted  in    Heb.  viiL  8 — 12.,  z.  16, 17 
Bom.  ix.  26. 

Bom.  ix.  25.     I  Pet  il  10. 
Acts  it  16—21. 
Acta  XV.  16,  17. 
Matt  il  5,  6.     John  yIL  42. 
Acts  xiiL  40. 
Heb.  xiL  26. 

Matt  xxi  4,  5.    John  xiL  14, 16. 
Matt  xxriL  9,  10. 
John  xix.  37. 

Matt  xxtL  31,  56.    Mark  ziv.  27,  50. 
Matt  xi  10.    Mark  L  2.    Luke  Til  27. 
5  Matt  xi.  13,  14.,    xTil  10—13.    Mark  ix. 
"      I     11—13.    Luke  i.  16, 17. 


II.  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  NeWy  in  which 
that  is  said  to  have  been  done,  of  which  the  Scriptures  have  spoken,  not 
in  a  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

There  are  citations  out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  in  a  mediate 
and  typical  or  spiritual  sense,  respecting  Christ  and  his  mystical  body  the 
church.  The  Scripture  is  therefore  said  to  be  fulfilled,  when  that  is 
accomplished  in  the  antitype  which  is  written  concerning  the  type. 
Thus,  in  John  xix.  36.  we  read,  **  these  things  were  done  that  the  Scripture 
should  be  /ulfilledy  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken."  These  words, 
which  were  originally  written  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii.  46.  Numb, 
ix.  12.),  are  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ,  who  is  the  antitype  of  that  lamb. 
Additional  examples  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found  in  the  annexed 
passages. 


Oen  xiT.  18, 20.        cited  and  applied  in 

Gen.  XV.  5.         - 

Gen.  xvi  15.      - 

Gen.  xvii.  4.       - 

Gen.  xTiii.  10.    - 

Gen.  xxi.  1 — 3.  -  -  -  - 

Gen.  XXL  12.     - 

Gen.  xxT.  23.     - 

Exod.  xvL  13—15.         -  .  - 

Exod.  xviL  6.     Numb.  xx.  11. 

Exod.  xix.  6.      - 

Exod.  xxiv.  8.    - 

Levit  xxvi  11,  12.         -  -  - 

Nnmb.  xxi.  8,  9. 

Dent  xxi  23.    - 

Dent  xxxii.  21.  ... 

2  Sam.  Tii.  14.   - 

PsaLilS.  .... 

PsaL  Tiii.  4 — 6.  -  -  - 

Psal.  viil6.        .  -  .  - 

P8al.  xyiii.  49.    - 

PsaL  XXXV.  19.,  Ixix.  4.,  and  cix.  3. 

Psal.  xl.  6—8.  .... 

PsaL  box.  9.      .... 

PsaL  civ.  4.        - 

Isal  xL  6,  7.      - 

Isai.  Iii.  7.  and  Nahnm  L  15, 

Isal.  liv.  1.    - 

Isai  Ixiv.  4.   - 

Jonah  L  17.,  iL  1.,  and  iii  5.      - 

Habak.  it  3.       . 

Habak.  il  4.       . 


Heb.  vii  1 — 10. 

Rom.  iv.  18. 

Gali  iv.  22. 

Rom.  iv.  17. 

Rom  ix.  9. 

Gal  iv.  22,  &c 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

Rom.  ix.  12. 

John  vl  31,  49.    1  Cor.  x.  k 

I  Cor.  X.  4. 

1  Pet  il  9. 
Heb.  ix.  20. 

2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
John  iii  14. 
GaL  iii.  13. 
Rom.  X.  19. 
Heb.i  5. 
Rev.  il  27. 
Heb.  ii.  6—8. 
1  Cor.  XV.  27. 
Rom.  XV.  9. 
John  XV.  25. 
Heb.  X.  5—7. 
John  il  1 7. 
Heb.  I  7. 

1  Pet.  I  24,  25. 

Rom.  X.  15. 

GaL  iv.  27. 

1  Cor.  il  9. 

Matt  xil  40,  41.    Lake  xl  80, 82. 

Heb.  X.  37. 

Rom.  I  17.    GaL  ill  11.  Heb.  x.  38. 
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IIL  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  which 
the  thing  done  is,  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a  spiritual  sense,  according 
to  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  but  is  similar  to  that  fact;  in 
other  words,  where  the  passages  referred  to  are  cited  in  the  way  of 
illuslaratioii. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
manj  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited  and  adapted  bj  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  to  an  occurrence  which  happened  in  their  time,  on 
acGoont  of  their  correspondence  and  similitude.  These  citations  are  not 
prophecies,  though  they  are  said  sometimes  to  be  fulfilled ;  for  any  thing 
mty  be  said  to  be  fulfilled  when  it  can  be  pertinently  applied.  This 
method  of  explaining  Scripture  by  the  way  of  illustration  will  enable  us 
to  solve  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  relating  to  the  prophecies. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  important  subject,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
vridngs  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  which  abound  in^fine  descriptions,  poetieal  images,  and 
sobUme  dictioD,  were  the  classics  of  the  later  Jews ;  and,  in  subsequent  ages,  fdl  their 
writen  affected  allusions  to  them,  borrowed  their  images  and  descriptions,  and  very  often 
cited  tbdr  identical  words  when  recording  anj  event  or  circumsflince  tbat  happened  in 
tbe  histoiy  of  the  persons  whose  lives  they  were  relating,  provided  it  was  amilar  and 
pcnllel  to  one  that  occarred  in  the  times,  and  was  descril^d  in  the  books  of  the  ancient 
prophets.  It  wac  a  familiar  idiom  of  the  Jews,  when  quoting  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Tettament,  to  say,  that  it  might  be  fvdfiUed^  which  toas  spoken  by  such  and  such  a  prophet  * ; 
xux  mtending  to  be  understood  that  such  a  particular  passage  in  one  of  the  sacred  books 
vas  ever  designed  to  be  a  real  prediction  of  what  tbej  were  then  relating,  but  signifying 
only  that  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  might  be  properly  adapted  to  express  their 
mesDing  and  illastrate  their  ideas.  And  thus  ^  apostles,  who  were  Jews  by  birth,  and 
wrote  and  spoke  in  tbe  Jewish  idiom,  have  very  frequently  alluded  to  the  sacred  books, 
sfter  the  customaiy  style  of  their  nation ;  intending  uo  more  by  this  mode  of  speaking, 
than  that  the  words  of  such  an  ancient  writer  are  happily  descriptive  of  what  was  trans- 
acted m  their  time,  and  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  adapted  to  characterize  such  a 
pvticQlar  circumstance  as  happened  in  their  days ;  that  there  was  a  con-simHanty  of  case 
and  UMndents;  and  that  the  expressive  style  and  diction  of  the  old  inspired  prophets  were 
as  justly  applicable  to  the  occurrences  recorded  by  the  apostles,  as  they  were  suitable  to 
denote  those  events  and  facts  in  their  times  which  they  had  commemors^ted. 

ThiiB,  our  Lord,  speaking  of  the  insurmountable  prepossessions  and  perverseness  of  the 
J«ws  to  whom  he  preached,  says.  Seeing  they  see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither 
^  they  understand,  that  is,  their  stupidity  is  so  gross,  and  their  prejudices  are  so 
luo&efOQa,  thaty  though  they  have  capacities  proper  for  understanding  and  receiving  my 
doctrine,  they  will  neither  understand  nor  receive  it ;  so  that  in  them  is  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah — his  words  are  perfectly  applicable  to  the  present  age,  and  descriptive 
of  thor  moral  character  and  condition : — Hearing  ye  wiU  hear,  and  mU  not  understand; 
«(|  stang  ye  will  see,  and  will  not  perceive.  For  this peopWs  heart  is  waxed  gross;  and 
w  ears  are  dull  of  hearing;  and  their  eyes  they  have  chsed,  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see 
»t<&  their  eyes,  ana  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should 
^  fOMsrted,  and  I  should  heal  them  (IsaL  vl  9,  10.,  dted  in  Matt  xiil  U,  15.>  The 
ttnte  passage  of  the  evangelical  prophet  is  cited  by  St.  Paul  (Bom.  xi.  8.),  and  applied 
to  the  invincible  obstinacy  of  his  countrymen ;  not,  indeed,  as  though  they  had  then, 
And  then  only,  received  their  precise  accomplishment,  but  as  remarkably  expressive  of  tbe 
obduracy,  determined  infidehty,  and  impenitence  of  the  Jews. 

Once  more,  our  Lord  having  delivered  several  parables,  the  sacred  historian,  after  re- 
cking that  Jesus  Christ  chose  to  convey  his  religious  and  moral  instruction  to  the  Jews 
hy  means  of  parables,  with  which  all  his  public  discourses  abounded,  says,  That  it 
*^  hefidfBed  whidi  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  J  wHl  open  my  mouth  inparabUs,  I  will 
««»•  things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (PsaL  Ixxviii.  2., 
<pw>ted  in  Matt  xiii.  85.)*. 

*  The  Tahnnd  and  rabbinical  writers  abound  with  instances  ;  great  numbers  of  which 
■*•  JJj^  by  Sorenhnsius,  in  the  work  already  cited  in  p  186.  note*. 

'  xhii  mode  of  quoting  passages  by  way  of  illustration  was  not  confined  to  the  inspired 
P**!"wo.  Pagan  writers  often  cite  passages  from  their  old  poets,  to  describe  things  of 
J^^  Uiese  poets  never  thought ;  and  this,  I>r.  Jortin  remarks,  is  no  fanlt,  but  rather  a 
"^snty  ID  writing  ;  and  a  passage,  applied  justly  in  a  new  sense,  is  ever  pleasing  to  an 
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A  similar  instance  occurs  in  St.  PauVs  socond  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (tI.  8.); 
ivhere  he  cites  the  saying  of  the  prophet  (Isai.  xlix.  8.)i  /  ^ve  heard  thee  in  a  tiwn^ 
accepted^  and  in  the  day  of  ualvation  I  have  succoured  thee.  In  this  passage  the  apostle 
does  not  mean  to  declare  that  the  prophet  had  the  Corinthians  in  view,  but  he  cites  it  as 
a  parallel  case ;  intimating  that  they  might  collect  from  that  saying  that  there  was  a 
certain  accepted  time^  in  which  God  would  hear  them,  and  which,  therefore,  it  con- 
cerned them  not  to  let  pass  without  carefully  improving  it 


The  following  table  presents  a  list 
Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the 


Gen.  XT.  5.         -  -  - 

Q«n.  XV.  6.         -  -  - 

Gen.  xviii.  10.    - 
Gen.  xix.  15,  26. 
Qen,  xxi.  12.      - 
Gen.  XXV.  83.     - 
Gen.  xxvii.  28,  &c 
Exod.  ix.  16.      - 
£xod  xxxii.  6.  - 
Exod.  xxxiiL  19. 
Lev.  xL  45. 
Lev.  xviiL  S.- 
Dent vi.  13.       - 
Deut  vl  16.       - 
Dent  viii.  3.      - 
Deut  XXV.  4.      - 
Deut  xxviL  26.  - 
Deut  xxxii.  35. 
Deut  xxxii.  36. 
Deut  xxxij.  43. 
Josh.  i.  5. 
1  Sam.  xxi.  6.    - 
1  Ejngs  xix.  14,  IS. 
F&al.  V.  9.,  and  cxl.  3.    •* 
PsaL  X.  7.  - 

Psal.xiv.  1—3.,  and  liiL  1 — 8.   - 
Psal.  xix.  4.       - 
Psal.  xxiv.  1.     - 
Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2. 
P^aL  xxxiv.  12^16.       - 
Psal.  xxxvi.  1.  - 
PsaL  xliv.  22.    - 
PsaL  IL  4. 
PsaL  Ixix.  9.      - 
Psal.  Ixix.  22,  23. 
PsaL  Ixxviii.  2.  - 
Ptol.  IxxxiL  6.  < 
Psal.  cxii.  9.       - 
PsaL  cxvL  10.    - 
PsaL  cxvii.  1,     - 
Psal.  cxviii.  6.    - 
Prov.  i.  16.     Isai.  lix.  7,  8. 
Prov.  iiL  11.  12. 
Prov.  iiL  34.       - 


cited  in 


of  the  passages  thus  qaoted  from  the 
New,  in  the  waj  of  illustration. 

Bom.  iv.  18. 

Rom.  iv.  3.  GaL  iiL  6.,  and  James  iL  2a 

BonL  ix.  9. 

Luke  xviL  28,  29,  82. 

Bool  ix.  7. 

Heb.  xiL  16. 

Heb.  xL  so.,  xiL  17. 

Bom.  ix.  17. 

1  Cor.  X.  7. 

Bom.  ix.  15. 

1  Pet  L  16. 

Bom.  X.  5.    GaL  iii.  12. 

Hatt.  iv.  10.    Luke  iv.  8. 

Matt  iv.  7.    Luke  iv.  12. 

Matt  iv.  4.    Lake  iv.  4. 

1  Cor.  ix.  9.     1  Tim.  v,  18. 

GaL  iii.  10. 

Bom.  xii.  19.    Heb.  x.  dO. 

Heb.  X.  30. 

Bom.  XV.  10. 

Heb.  xiiL  5. 

Matt  xiL  3,  4.  Mark  ii.  25, 26.  Lake  tL  S,  4. 

Bom.  xL  3,  4. 

Bom.  iiL  13. 

Bom.  iiL  14. 

Bom.  iiL  10—12. 

Bom.  X.  18. 

1  Cor.  X.  26. 

Bom.  iv,  7,  8. 

1  Pet  iiL  10—12. 
Bom.  iiL  18. 
Bom.  viii.  36. 
Bom.  iii.  4. 
Bom.  XV.  3. 
Bom.  xL  9,  10. 
Matt  xiii.  35. 
John  X.  34. 

2  Cor.  ix.  9. 
2Cor.iv.  13. 
Bom.  XV.  11. 
Heb.  xiiL  6. 
Bom.  iiL  15—17. 
Heb.  xiL  5,  6. 
James  iv.  6. 


ingenious  reader,  who  loves  to  see  a  likeness  and  pertinency  where  he  expected  nouA. 
Bem.  on  Eccl.  Hist  (Works,  edit  1810.)  vol.  L  pp.272,  273.  In  ^lian,  Diogenes  theCynic 
philosopher  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  "  heJulfiUed  in  himself  all  the  curses  of  tragedy;  ** 
and  Olympiodorus,  in  his  life  of  Plato,  has  this  expression,  *'  that  it  might  be  true  con* 
ceminghim,"  and  then  cites  the  following  verse  fVom  Homer: 

Tov  Kol.  i.vh  yXiAc<nis  fiiXiros  y\vicl»¥  ^Uy  cMi, 

Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distill*d.  Popb. 

Which  verse,  however  applicable  to  that  great  philosopher,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
oracle  delivered  by  the  poet  with  a  view  to  the  particular  use  or  accommodation  of  it  by 
this  biographer.    Sharpe.  Second  Argument  hi  Defence  of  Christianity,  pp.  348,  349. 
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ProT.  X.  IS.         - 
Ptot.  XXT.  21,  22. 

Ptot.  xxvi.  II.  -  -  - 

Iiai.L9. 

Isai.iri.9, 10.      -  -  - 

iBaLTiiL  12.  13. 

I«L  Tiii.  17,  18. 

IsaL  X.  22,  28.    - 

IsaLxxTiii.  16-  - 

Lai.  xxix.  10.     -  -  - 

I«L  Mix.  13.    - 

Isai.  xzix.  14.     -  -  • 

htL  xxix.  16.,  and  xly.  9. 

Isai.  xlv.  23.       - 

baL  xlix.  8. 

Isautii.  5^  with  Ezek.  xxxtL  20. 

Isai.  hi  7.,  and  Naham  i.  15. 

Is«Lhl  11,  12.  . 

UaLhi.  15.         -  -  - 

InL  Iri.  7.  and  Jer.  tIL  11. 

I«i  bd.  1.  2.     - 

ImL  IxT.  1,  2.    - 

IaallxTil,2.    -  -  - 

Jer.  xxxi.15.      -  -  - 

Jer.  xxxl  33.,  and  xxxii.  38.,  with 

TiL  14. 
Hoaea  xi  I.        - 
Hah.  il  4. 
JocliL32. 
MaLi.2,3. 


-     cited  in     1  Pet  iv.  8. 
Rom.  xii.  20. 
2  Pet.  ii.  22. 
Bom.  ix.  29. 

{John  xii.  40.  Matt,  xiil  14, 15.  Lake  riii.lO. 
Bom.  XL  8. 
1  Pet  ill  14,  15. 
Heb.  iL  13. 
Bom.  ix.  27,  28. 
Bom.  X.  11. 
Bom.  xi.  8 
Matt  XT.  8,  9.     Mark  vii.  6. 

1  Ck)r.  I  19. 
Bora.  ix.  20,  21. 
Bom.  xiv.  11.    Phaa  la 

2  Cot,  vL  2. 
Bom.  ii.  24. 
Bom.  X.  15. 
2  Cor.  vl  17. 
Bom.  XT.  21. 

Matt  xxi.  13.  Mark  xL  17.  Lake  xix  46. 
LakeiT.  18,  19. 
Bom.  X.  20,  21. 
Acts  vil  49,  50. 
Matt  ii.  17,  18. 

2  Cor.  vL  18. 


2Sam.> 


Matt  ii.  15. 
Bom.L  17. 
Bom.  X.  13. 
Bom.  ix.  13. 


It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
preceding  passages  is  cited  and  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  illustration 
by  the  apostle  PauL  Dr.  John  Taylor*  has  some  useful  remarks 
(of  \i'hich  the  following  are  an  abstract)  on  the  various  designs  with 
which  St  Paul  cited  them :  — 

1.  Sometimes  bis  intention  goes  no  farther  than  using  the  same  strong 
^jcpreuions,  as  being  equally  applicable  to  the  point  in  hand.  Thus,  in 
Horn,  X.  6—8.,  he  uses  the  words  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxx.  12 — 14.),  not  to 
proTe  any  thing,  nor  as  if  he  thought  Moses  spoke  of  the  same  subject ; 
but  merelj  as  intimating  that  the  strong  and  lively  expressions,  used  by 
Moses  concerning  the  doctrine  he  taught,  were  equally  applicable  to  the 
faith  of  the  gospel.  So,  in  Rom.  x.  18.,  he  quotes  Psal.  xix.  4.,  though  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  those  expressions  were  used  by  the  ancient  Jews  in 
application  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  apostle  applies  them. 

2.  Sometimes  the  design  of  the  quotation  is  only  to  show  that  the  ctues 
ore  parallel;  or  that  what  happened  in  his  times  corresponded  with  what 
happened  in  former  days.  See  Rom.  ii.  24.,  viii.  36.,  ix.  27 — 29^  xi.  2 — 5, 
8-10.,  and  xv.  21. 

3.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  only  intended  to  explain  a  doctrinal  point. 
See  Bom.  i.  17.,  iv.  7,  8,  18—21.,  ix.  20,  21.,  x.  15.,  and  xv.  3. 

4.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  designed  to  prove  a  doctrinal  point  See 
Rom.iii.4, 10— 18.,iv.8— 17.,  V.  12-14,  ix.  7,  9,  12,  13,  15,  17.,  x.  5, 11, 
13.,  xii.  19,  20.,  xiv.  11. 

Lastly,  when  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  in  the  New,  in 
order  to  prove  a  point  of  doctrine,  the  person  or  writer  applies  it,  though 
not  always  in  the  precise  words  of  the  original,  yet  constantly  according 

'  lo  his  Paraphrase  with  Notes  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  339.,  4th  edit. 
1769. 
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to  its  genuine  sense  as  it  stands  there.  Examples  of  such  application  will 
be  found  in  Deut.  viii.  3.  compared  with  Matt.  iv.  4. ;  Deut.  yi.  16. 
compared  with  Matt.  iv.  7. ;  Deut.  xxxii.  35.  and  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22.  com- 
pared with  Rom.  xii.  19,  20.  The  expression  in  Hos.  vi.  6^  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice^  is  applied  to  different  purposes  in  Matt.  ix.  13.,  and  xii.  7., 
but  to  both  properly. 

In  applying  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  by  way  of 
illustration,  Turretin  has  suggested  the  three  following  rules,  which 
claim  the  attention  of  the  bibucal  student:  — 

1.  In  applications  of  this  kind,  we  must  not  neglect  the  literal  sense, 
which  is  the  first  and  only  genuine  sense  of  Scripture. 

2.  Such  applications  ought  not  to  be  forced,  or  far-fetched ;  for  those 
which  were  made  by  the  apostles  were  simple,  and  easy  to  be  apprehended. 

3.  Too  much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  these  applications ;  which,  it 
should  be  considered,  are  merely  illustrations  adduced  by  the  sacred  writers 
further  to  explain  the  subjects  under  their  discussion. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  these  illustrative  quotations,  it  follows  that  no 
doctrines — at  least  such  as  are  necessary  to  salvation — either  can  or  ought 
to  be  deduced  from  them.' 

IV.   Of  Quotations,  and  other  Passages  from   the  Old   Testament, 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  New, 

Besides  the  passages  mentioned  in  the  preceding  class,  as  citations  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  way  of  illustration,  there  is  a 
fourth  class,  nearly  allied  to  them,  and  comprising  a  few  quotations,  together 
with  a  larger  number  of  other  passages,  not  distinctly  cited  from  the  Old 
Testament;  but  which,  on  comparing  them  with  the  New  Testament, 
appear  most  evidently  to  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  the  sacred 
writers,  who  have  alluded  to  them  without  expressly  quoting  them.  A 
careful  inspection  of  such  passages,  with  reference  to  their  scope  and 
context,  together  with  an  application  of  the  rules  above  suggested  by 
Turretin,  will  readily  enable  the  student  to  judge  of  the  allusions  which 
he  may  meet  with  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  addition  to  those  rules 
Dr.  Gerard  has  remarked  that,  when  the  inspired  writers  quote  a  passage 
from  the  Old  Testament,  merely  in  the  way  of  allusion,  it  is  enough  that 
the  words  which  they  borrow  emphatically  express  their  own  meaning. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  precisely  the  same  with  those  of  the 
passage  alluded  to,  nor  that  they  be  there  used,  either  of  the  same  subject 
or  of  a  similar  subject^  The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  principal 
passages  thus  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament :  — 

Gen.  i.  6.  9.       -  -      alladed toin        2  Pet  iil  5. 

Q      j  2-  ,  ,  ^  _     ( Matt.  xix.  4.    Mark.  x.  6.     1  Cor.  xu  7. 

'  *      •  "  *  *  "     (     Jamea  ill.  9. 

*  Tnrretin,  De  Sacr.  Script.  Interp.  pars  i.  cap  .iv.  Op.  1775,  torn,  ii  p.  50. ;  see  also  pp.  46— 
50.  The  subject  of  Scripture  quotations,  which  are  made  bj  way  of  illustration,  is  more  fully 
discussed  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  Second  Argument  from  Prophecy,  chap.  x.  pp.  847 — 365. ;  Dr.  Hey, 
Norrisian  Lectures,  toI.  I  pp.  260 — 262. ;  Dr.  Harwood,  Introduction  to  Uie  New  Test 
Toi.  I  pp.  279 — 291. ;  Bumpseus,  Comment  Crit  ad  Libros  Not.  Test  pp.  443, 449, 450.; 
Bishop  Kidder,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Messias,  part  ii.  chap,  iii.;  Boyle's  Lectures, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  150 — 152. ;  Dr.  Nicholls,  Conference  with  a  Theist,  part  iii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  10 — 13. 
ed.  1698. ;  and  especially  by  Dr.  Sykes,  On  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Beligion,  chapters 
xiii.  xiT.  XV.  pp.  206 — 296.  edit  1725.  The  reader  will  also  find  some  excellent  remariDi 
on  the  different  modes  of  quotation  in  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  Kew 
Testament  pp.284— 304. 

'  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  §  135.  p.  422. 
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Gen  ii.  2,  3.       -  -  alluded  to  in 

Geo.  B.  7. 
6en.ii  21,22.  - 

Geo.  ii.  24. 

Gen.  m.  6. 

Oeii.iu.  4,  13.  - 

Gen,  in.  16.  - 

Gen.  It.  4.  -  - 

Gen.  ir.  8. 

Gen.  T.  24.  -    ^ 

Geo.Ti.TiL         -  - 

Gen.ziL  1 — 4.  - 

Gen.  xiiL  15.     - 

Gen.  XT,  13,  I4w 

Gen.  zrii  10.     - 

Gen.  xriii  3.,  zix.  2. 

Gen.  xviii  10.    - 

Gen.  xriii  12.    - 

Gen.  xix.  24.     - 

Gen.  xxL  12. 

Gen.  xItL  27.    - 

Gen.  xlvii.  31.    - 

Gen.  L  24. 

Exod.ii.2,  11.  - 

Ezod.  iii.  6.        - 

£zod.  xii.  12,  18. 

Exod.  xiiL  2.    Numb.  Tiil  16,  17., 

15, 17. 
Exod.  xir.  22     - 
£xod.xix.  12,  16,  18,  19. 

Eiod.  XX.  12—16.  Deut  t.  16—20.       - 

Ler.  xiT.  8,  4,  la 

Ler.  xix.  12.      - 

Let.  xix.  18.      - 

Numb,  xi  4.      - 

Numh.  xiT.  23,  29, 37^  and  xxvi.  64,  65.- 

Nnmh.xxi4— 6. 

Nnmb.  xxii  23, 39. 

DentxTiii.  1.      - 

Dwt  xxir.  1.    - 

Josh.  fi.  1.,  tI  22,  23.     - 

JoilLTi.  20.       .  -  .  - 

iodges,  the  whole  book,  generally 

1  Sun.  Tiii  5.,  and  x.  1. 

1  Sun.  xiiL  14.,  xt.  23.,  xtL  12,  13. 

I  Kings  xriL  1.,  and  ztUL  42—45. 

I  Ctana,  xxiii.  13.  -  -  • 

P«L  XCL  4.        - 

Ptot,  xxtiL  1.   - 

IfflLxiLS.         .... 

IpaL  IxtL  24.      - 

Jer.  tL  16.         - 

Jjon.  iiL  45.       - 

Dan.  iiL  23 — 25.  ... 

Pan.  ix.  27.,nL  11.       .  .  - 

Hos.  xiii.  14.      - 

Hoa.  xiT.  2.        - 

Amoa  T.  25, 26,  27*        - 


«.} 


Ileb.  iT.  4. 

1  Cor.  XT.  45. 

1  Ck>r.  xi.  8.     1  Tim.  iL  13. 
5  Matt  xix.  5.     Mark  x.  7.     1  Cor.  tL  16 
I     Epb.  T.  31. 

1  Tim.  iL  14. 

2  Cot.  xi.  3. 
1  Cor.  xiT.  34. 
Heb.  xi.  4. 

{Matt.  xxiiL  35.  Lnke xi.51.  1  John  uL  12. 
Jade,  Terse  1 1. 
Heb.  xL  5. 

{Matt.  xxiT.  37, 38.  Luke  XTiL  26,  27.  Heb. 
xL  7.  1  Pet  iiL  19,  20.  2  Pet  vl  6.,  iiL  6. 
Acts  TiL  3.  Heb.  xi.  8. 
Bom.  iT.  13. 
Acts  TiL  6,  7. 
Acts  TiL  8. 
Heb.  xiiL  2. 
Heb.  xL  11. 

1  Pet  iiL  6. 

2  Pet.  iL  6.    Jude,  Tcne  7. 
Heb.  xL  18. 
Acts  TiL  14. 
Heb.  xL  21. 
Heb.  xL  2d. 

Heb.  xL  23—27.    Acts  tiL  20—29. 
Mark.  xiL  26.    Acts  TiL  31,  32. 
Heb.  xL  28. 

Luke  iL  23. 

1  Cor.  X.  2.    Heb.  xL  29. 
Heb.  xii.  18— 2a 

{Matt.  xix.  18,  19.  Mark  z.  19.  Luke  xriii. 
20.    Bom.  xiiL  9.     James  iL  1  i. 
Matt  TiiL  4.  Mark  L  44.  Luke  t.  14. 
Matt  T.  33. 

Matt  T.  4a    GaL  t.  14. 
1  Cor.  X.  6. 
Heb.  iiL  16, 17.    Jude,  Terse  5. 

1  Cor.  X.  9. 

2  Pet  ii.  15, 16.    Jude,  Terse  11. 

1  Cor.  ix.  13. 

Matt  T.  31.    Mark  x.  4.    Luke  xTi.  18. 
Heb.  xi.  31.    James  ii.  25. 
Heb.  xi.  80. 

Acts  xiii.  20.    Heb.  xL  32. 
Acts  xiiL  21. 
Acts  xiii.  22. 
James  t.  17,  18. 
Heb.  T.  4. 

2  Pet  iiL  8. 
James  iT.  13,  14. 
John  TiL  38. 
Markix.  44. 
Matt  xL  29. 
1  Cor.  iT.  13. 
Heb.  xL  34. 

Matt  xxiT.  15.    Mark  xiii.  14. 
1  Cor.  XT.  55. 
Heb.  xiiL  15. 
Acts  TiL  42,  43. 


[It  would  not  be  becoming  in  an  editor  of  Mr,  Home's  book  to 
interfere  with  the  classification  of  quotations  which  he  adopted  after 
80  much  patient  labour :  the  preceding  tables  are  therefore  preserved 
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as  he  arranged  them.  Other  writers,  as  indeed  is  intimated  above, 
have  preferred  arrangements  in  some  respects  different  from  that  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  It  must  suffice  to  refer  briefly  to  one  or  two 
of  these. 

Dr.  Davidson  says  that  "  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New  may  be  referred  to  the  following  classes :  — 

"  L  Citations  of  primary  prophecies,  in  which  the  things  predicted  are 
said  to  be  literally  accomplished.  These  have  but  one  exclasive  reference 
to  the  gospel  age. 

"  IL  Citations  of  passages  descriptive  of  symbolical  persons  or  events. 

"  III.  Quotations  made  in  order  to  e8ta5)li8h  a  doctrinal  position  or 
argument,  by  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  rV*.  Citations  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating,  beautifying,  or 
adorning  a  discourse. 

"  V.  Those  in  which  the  New  Testament  writers  have  referred  to  the 
Old  without  formally  quoting  it."  ^ 

Examples  are  given  by  the  same  writer  under  each  of  these 
respective  heads. 
Dr.  Lee  proposes  the  following  arrangement  of  citations :  — 

I.  The  strictly  prophetical. 

IL  Those  in  which  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  incorporated 
with  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine.' 

It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  a  copious  index  of  passages  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  referred  to  the  Old,  without 
formally  quoting  it,  in  Knapp's  Becensus  Locorum,  &c.,  appended 
to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  See  also  Passages  cited 
from  the  Old  Testament,  &c.,  arranged  by  the  jimior  class  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  pp.  38,  39. ;  and  Davidson,  Sacred 
Hermeneutics,  chap.  xi.  pp.  510 — 512. 

Besides  establishing  the  general  accuracy  of  the  New  Testament 
quotations,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  mode  in  which  they  have 
been  applied. 

*^  Not  a  few  of  these  citations,"  it  is  well  observe^  by  Fairbairn, 
speaking  generally  of  both  these  points,  **  from  the  Old  Testament 
are  citations  of  the  simplest  kind :  they  appear  merely  as  passages 
quoted  in  their  plain  sense  from  the  previously  existing  canon  of 
Scripture.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  passages  out  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  with  which  our  Lord,  after  the  simple  notification  *  It  is 
written,'  thrice  met  the  assaults  of  the  tempter  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  such  also  are  those  with  which  Stephen,  in  his  historical  speech 
before  the  Jewish  council,  sought  through  appropriate  references  to 
the  past  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  alarm  the  consciences  of  his 
judges.  In  examples  of  this  description,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  said  to  wear  even  the  semblance  of  a  difficulty,  unless  it  may  be 
regarded  as  such,  that  occasionally  a  slight  difference  appears  in  the 
passages  as  quoted  from  what  they  are  as  they  stand  in  the  original 
scripture.  But  the  difference  is  never  more  than  a  verbal  one :  the 
sense  of  the  original  is  always  given  with  substantial  correctness  by 

'  Sacr.  Hcrmeneut.  chap.  xi.  pp.  506,  607. 

*  The  Insi)iration  of  I  \o\y  Scripture,  lect.  vii.  pp.  334—339.  This  arrangement  will  be 
again  referred  to  and  illustrated.    JSee  below,  p.  199. 
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Ac  inspired  writers  in  the  New  Testament ;  and,  so  far  as  the  great 

principles  of  interpretation   are  concerned,   there   is  no   need  f  >r 

lingering  about  the  discussion  of  a  matter  so  comparatively  minute."  * 

There  are,  however,  some  passages  cited  in  the  New  Testament 

m  a  way  apparently  foreign  to  their  original  meaning ;  and  critics 

kve  not  been  slow  to  fasten  upon  the  ai)ostles  and  evangelists  the 

charge  of  unduly  wresting  the  earlier  revelation  to  maintnin  their 

own  doctrines.     As  Olshausen,  speaking  of  the  use  made  of  the 

Old  Testament  in  the  New  remarks,  "  This  has  been  for  all  more 

recent  expositors  a  stone  of  stumbling,  over  which  not  a  few  of 

them  have  actually  fallen.     It  has  appeared  to  them  difficult  and 

even  impossible  to  discover  a  proper  unity  and  connection  in  the 

constructions  put  upon  the  passages  by  the  New  Testament  writers, 

or  to  refer  them  to  rules  and  principles.     Without  being  able  to 

refer  them   to  these,  they  could  not  properly  justify  and  approve  of 

them ;  neither  could  they,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  disapprove 

&nd  reject  them,  without  abandoning  everything.     So  that,  in  ex* 

plaining  the  i)as8ages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  pointed  to  the 

New,  and  again  explaining  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament 

which  expressly  referred  to  and  applied  the  Old,  expositors  for  the 

most  part  found  themselves  involved  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  and, 

on  tfie  one  side  or  the  other,  resorted  to  the  most  violent  expedients. 

But  the  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  is  the  very 

point  from  which  alone  all  exposition  that  listens  to  the  voice  of 

divine  wisdom  must  set  out.     For  we  have  here  presented  to  us  the 

fiense  of  holy  Scripture  as  understood  by  inspired  men  themselves, 

and  are  furnished  with  the  true  key  of  knowledge."  ^ 

It  is  a  great  principle,  then,  that  the  New  Testament  is  the  key  to  • 
the  Old ;  and  many  things  which  were  dark  to  the  comprehension  of 
thoee  who  lived  in  the  early  church  became  clear  as  day  when  shone 
ijpon  by  the  light  of  Christ's  gospel.  Through  all  revelation  God 
acta  on  a  setded  plan,  developing  more  and  more  his  gracious 
purposes,  and  making  that,  which  was  well-nigh  invisible  in  the  bud, 
the  ornament  of  the  mature  and  opened  flower.  Even  those  who 
J^ere  employed  to  announce  divine  truth  did  not  understand  always 
ita  full  and  ultimate  meaning  (1  Pet  i.  iO — 12).  Their  office  was 
to  rouse  the  hopes  of  men,  to  place  the  church  in  an  attitude  of 
expectation.  Those  hopes  would  be  more  than  realized;  that  ex- 
pectant attitude  exchanged  for  one  of  joyous  triumph.  If  this  be 
true,  if  tlie  purposes  of  God  were  moving  onward,  if  the  prophets 
of  the  old  law  were  successively  taking  up  and  enlarging  the  utter- 
ances of  their  predecessors,  giving  a  significance  and  a  definite 
precision  to  that  great  promise  which  was  at  first  so  vague,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  we  shall  find  the  same  kind  of  progress 
^n  the  gospel ;  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  would  fill  up  the  faint  outlines  and  colour  the  former  sketch, 
and  thus  show  the  living  picture  which  those  outlines  were  intended 
^embrace. 


'  The  Typology  of  Scripture,  2nd  edition,  vol.  i.  Appendix  B.  p.  3S2. 
•  £iu  Wort  iibcr  licfcni  SchrifUiinn,  pp.  7,  8. 
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If  the  New  Testament  writers  had  used  the  Old  merely  according 
to  its  letter,  if  thej  had  discerned  no  deeper  sense  in  it  than  the 
ancient  fathers  could  have  gathered,  if  mind  had  thus  become 
crystallized,  and,  while  magnificent  events  were  occurring,  their 
understanding  had  not  advanced  one  jot,  if  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  men  they  had  still  continued  children,  with  only  a  carnal  and 
earthly  view  of  God's  great  mysteries,  we  might  doubt  whether  they 
were  adequate,  whether  they  were  authorised  teachers  of  a  new 
dispensation.  If  they  cited  the  scriptures  as  the  unbelieving  Jews 
did,  as  critical  worldly  men  of  every  age  would,  we  mi^ht  well 
disbelieve  their  inspiration*  But  we  are  expressly  told  tiiat  our 
Lord  gave  his  apostles  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  they  had  not  before  (Luke  xxiv,  45.).  The  con- 
sequence of  this  ^^  opening  of  their  understanding "  we  see  in  the 
way  in  which  they  cite  the  elder  writers. 

But  no  one  of  God's  gifts  is  in  opposition  to  another.  Bevealed 
truth  mav  be  above  reason,  but  it  is  not  repugnant  to  it  From 
the  apostles  we  may  therefore  expect  the  deeper  sense,  but  not  a 
disconlant  sense  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  will  bring  out  the 
full  meaning  of  the  prophets,  but  they  will  not  attribute  to  them  a 
meaning  which  right  reason  repudiates.  And  this  is  a  legitimate 
matter  for  investigation.  Are  the  citations  of  the  New  Testament 
fairly  made  ?  Not,  Do  they  bring  out  more  than  we  might  at  first 
sight  discover  ?  but.  Is  it  in  harmony  with  what  we  can  see  ? 

There  must  be  discrimination.  The  thoughts  of  the  aposties  and 
evangelists  naturally  clotiied  themselves  in  Old  Testament  language. 
It  is  perpetually  borrowed — the  Apocalypse  furnishes  multitudinous 
examples — with  no  purpose  of  formal  citation,  when  its  phrases  are 
employed  to  describe  things  foreign  to  the  mind  of  an  Old  Testa- 
ment writer.  But  this  is  not  the  only  use  of  it.  Sometimes  it 
would  seem  that  a  doctrine  is  supported  by  quotation,  or  a  prophecy 
pointing  specially  to  one  person  or  event  is  said  to  be  fulfilled  in 
another. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  consider  the  force  of  the  frequentiy-recur- 
ring  formula  Xva  or  oirtos  7r\r)p<o0^^  There  has  been  much  discussion 
whether  tva  always  denotes  Jinal  cause  or  purpose,  or  whether  it  may 
not  in  some  cases  mean  effect  or  event  Technical  terms  have  been 
introduced  to  distinguish  these  different  usages  of  the  word.  The 
former  is  called  the  telic  (reXi/cfj),  the  latter  the  ecbatic  {ix^aTi/cij). 
And  the  phrase  must  be  interpreted  according  rather  to  the  first 
principle  than  to  the  other.  The  same  meaning  is  to  be  given  to 
the  corresponding  Hebrew  word  |y07>  as  has  been  shown  by  Gesenius, 
though  Robinson  objects.  And  the  right  view  is  admirably  main- 
tained by  Budelbach  (in  his  treatise  on  Inspiration,  to  be  round  in 
his  and  Guericke's  Zeitschrift).  **  The  signification  of  the  oft-recur- 
ring phrase,"  says  he,  "  tva  irXr^fHoOy,  as  involving  a  real  connection 
between  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  is  no  longer  questioned  by  the 
more  judicious  expositors.  The  fact  that  grammar  itself,  against 
the  will  of  those  who  handle  it,  is  compelled  to  give  at  least  formal 

■  It  cannot  be  shown  by  anj  clear  example  of  the  New  Testamcut  that  w\iip6t  is 
employed  to  signify  accomplishment  by  mere  bimilarity. 
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testimony  to  the  faith,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  as  an  apologetic 
dement  of  the  Christian  evidences ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  never,  when 
the  occasion  offered,  been  overlooked  by  the  ancients.  The  sense, 
however,  of  that  formula  (cf.  e.ff.  in  the  first  gospel.  Matt.  ii.  15., 
Tiii.  17.,  xii.  17.,  xiii.  35.,  xxL  4.,  xxvi.  56.^  xxvii.  35.)  is  plainly 
nothing  else  than  what  lies  in  the  expression  itself,  viz.  that  tne  fill- 
filment  has  taken  place  in  order  to  display  the  truth  of  prophecy."  ^ 

There  are  many  of  the  New  Testament  quotations  which  must  be 
considered  as  strictly  prophetical.  Of  these  are  such  as  refer  to 
Messiah's  personal  history  or  character,  and  have  an  actual  fulfilment 
in  a  definite  fact.  They  are  introduced  with  the  words,  ^*  This  was 
done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  and  the  like.  There  are  also  typical 
predictions^  wherein  the  symbol  was  originally  intended  to  point  to 
that  fact  in  which  it  is  declared  to  be  now  realized.  The  same 
introductory  words  are  here  used  as  before.  There  are  passages, 
further,  qaoted  with  such  direct  reference  to  a  particular  person  or 
event,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  regarded  as  thus 
having  a  real  fulfilment  (comp.  Matt  iiL  3.  with  Isai.  zL  3).  And 
then  tiiese  are  quotations  {e.ff.  Acts  iL  24, 25.),  in  which  a  causative 
particle  connects  the  Messianic  fiftct  with  the  prediction,  so  as  to 
give  proof  that  the  prophet's  language  aimed  at  this. 

Besides  those  which  have  been  called  strictly  prophetical,  there 
are  quotations  incorporating  Old  Testament  language  into  the  body 
of  Christian  doctrine,  as  if  both  were  parts  of  one  whole:  statements 
connecting  predictions  with  historical  facts,  indicating  either  that  the 
accomplishment  was  commencing,  or  that  it  was  of  a  continuous  cha- 
nctQT ;  and  collective  citations,  showing  that  passages,  having  pri- 
marilv  some  more  special  reference,  are  still  regarded  as  combinedly 
pointmg  to  one  great  truth.  And  thus  the  principle  before  laid 
down  is  shown  to  be  exemplified.  For  "this  review,"  says  Dr. 
Lee,  ^^  of  what  are  plain  matters  of  fact  of  itself  brings  to  light  the 
principle  w^hich  guided  the  sacred  writers,-  under  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation^  in  the  use  which  they  have  made  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  when  inspiring  God's  servants  in  former  times, 
tad  bfused  a  deeper  significance  into  their  words  than  the  men  who 
uttered  them,  or  who  committed  them  to  writing,  perceived.  The 
depth  of  meaning  conveyed  could  only  be  apprehended  in  the 
fiihiess  of  time  by  those  who,  like  the  authors  of  the  New  Testar- 
roent,  *had  the  mind  of  Christ,'  and  who  were  thereby  enabled  to 
^"rfold  the  hidden  mystery  couched  under  the  earlier  form."* 

This  view  has,  however,  by  no  means  commanded  general  assent ; 
and  the  application  of  Old  Testament  passages  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  has  largely  furnished  material  for  attacking  the  doctrine  of 
their  inspiration.  "  The  way  in  which  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
l^eetoment,"  says  Dr.  Tholuck,  ^^  and  especially  the  author  of  the 

'  Zeitschrift,  1840,  H.  i.  s.  3.  See  Lee,  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  lect,  ril 
P>^  ^  335.  The  force  of  Ipa  and  of  w\rip6m  is  didctuscd  bj  Dr.  Davidson,  Sacr.  Herm. 
chap,  xi  pp.  474,  Ac  See  also  Joamal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April,  1849,  vol.  iii.  pp.  355, 
&C.  An  opposite  view  is  maintained  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  Andovcr,  U.  S.,  Jan. 
IS35,  by  Tittmann  an    Stuart,  vol.  v.  pp.  84,  &c. 

'  The  Inspiration  of  Iluly  Scripture,  lect.  vii.  pp.  339,  340.    Compare  pp.  336-339. 
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epistle  to  ibe  Hebrews^  use  the  expressions  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  proofs^  is  to  us  somewhat  striking  at  the  stage  of  development 
which  exegesis  has  now  reached ;  inasmuch  as  the  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  thus  employed  have  frequently  a  sense  which  seems 
to  make  them  inappropriate  to  the  argument^  and^  indeed^  for  cita- 
tion at  all  in  the  connection.^  ^  But  it  is  a  mere  begging  of  the 
question  to  treat  the  authors  of  scripture  as  ordinary  human  writers, 
and,  ^^  applying  the  rules  of  criticism  not  only  to  the  language  of 
the  document,  where  they  are  truly  applicable,  but  to  the  supposed 
mind  of  the  writer  as  the  sole  measure  of  its  import/*  to  "denounce 
every  application  as  false  and  gratuitous  where  it  lies  beyond  the 
primary  or  inunediate  occasion,**  * 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Tholuck  has  discussed  the  question  with 
ability ;  but  he  has  conceded  far  too  much  to  be  a  safe  guide  in 
such  an  investigation.  He  considers  that  "a  view  of  inspiration 
according  to  which  a  universal  accuracy  is  ascribed  to  the  words  of 
scripture  cannot  be  maintained."  '  He  admits  that  in  the  discourses 
of  the  Redeemer  there  is  "  the  profoundest  insight  into  the  spirit 
of  the  older  scriptures,**  and  that  an  interpreter  will  "  never  prove 
one  exposition  false,  nor  discover  in  a  single  passage  a  trace  of 
rabbinical  artifice.'**  Yet  he  seems  hardly  satisfied  with  Christ's 
exposition  of  Matt.  xxiv.  15. ;  where  Daniel's  words  are  regarded 
as  a  direct  prophecy.  For  Tholuck  has  doubts,  it  seems,  whether 
the  book  of  JDaniel  be  genuine.*  And  as  to  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  he  says,  **  We  have  found  greater  hermeueutical  imper- 
fection in  the  evangelists  than  in  Paul,  and  still  greater  in  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  is  not  an  apostle."  ^  He 
considers  that  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  often  used,  not 
because  they  specially  pointed  to  the  truth  which  was  to  be  urged, 
but  because  the  New  Testament  writer  merely  made  them  the  sub- 
stratum for  his  own  ideas.  It  is  a  fact,  indeed,  he  admits,  that 
there  is  an  **  organic  parallelism  existing  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  New  Testament  economies,  by  virtue  of  which  a  certain 
degree  of  truth  attaches  to  these  several  quotations  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages."  ^ 

Dr.  Tholuck  makes  another  admission  very  note-worthy,  but 
coupled  with  some  notions  which  deserve  the  gravest  censure.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Pauline  origin  of 
which,  as  has  already  appeared,  he  denies.  "  His  [i.  e.  the  author's] 
application  of  the  Old  Testament  rests  on  the  strictest  view  of  inspi- 
raiion ;  since  passages,  where  God  is  not  the  speaker,  are  cited  as 
words  of  God  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (i.  6,  7,  8.,  iv.  4,  7.,  vii.  21., 
iii.  7.,  X.  15.)  ;  so  that  the  author  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  Alexandrians  of  the  inspiration  of  their  translators."  * 
Then,  after  referring  to  St.  Paul's  scorn  of  the  "  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  4.),  he  ventures  to  propound  the  question, 

•  Das  Alte  Testament  im  Neaen  Testament,  §  1.  This,  in  its  remodelled  form,  baa 
Hecn  translated  and  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Andover,  U.  S.,  July,  1854,  pp.  56S 
—  616.    To  this  translation  the  references  will  be  made.    See  p.  669. 

'  Dr.  Mill,  Christian  Advocate's  Publication  for  1844,  p.  414. 

•  P.  613.  «  P.  687.  •  P.  690. 

•  Pp.  613,  614.  »  Pp.  674,  575.  •  Pp.  612,  613. 
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'*  If,  then,  according  to  the  present  state  of  criticism,  ApoUos  or  an 
Alexandrian  Christian  like  him  is  to  be  regarded  author  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  have  we  not  in  this  epistle  a  specimen  of 
what  Paul  meant  by  the  <To<f>ui  avOpwTrcov  in  the  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  of  which  in  founding  the  Corinthian  church  he 
would  keep  his  preaching  free  ? ''  * 

This  is  not  the  place  to  say  what  might  be  said  in  opposition  to 
such  views ;  let  it  suffice  to  warn  the  student  against  them,  and  to 
add  that  those  who  have  carefully  acquainted  themselves  with  works 
like  that  which  has  been  frequently  referred  to — Lee's  Inspiration 
of  Holy  Scripture — will  be  well  armed  agunst  teachings  so  unsound. 

It  is  not  needful  to  dispute  Tholuck's  position,  that  the  use  made 
by  our  Lord  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  evinced  a  knowledge 
more  profound  than  that  displayed  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists. 
**  He  spake  as  never  man  spake."  And  it  is  no  derogation  to  the 
disciples  to  be  placed  beneath  their  Lord.  True,  they  were  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  that  God  spake  by  them ;  still,  there  is  this 
manifest  difference:  in  respect  to  Christ; divine  truth  was  uttered  by 
a  divine  Person ;  in  respect  to  the  apostles,  divine  truth  was  conveyed 
through  a  human  mediiun.' 

If  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  at  all  to  be  regarded  as 
the  authorized  expounders  of  Christian  doctrine,  we  must  admit  the 
principle  before  laid  down.  They  clearly  believed  in  something  more 
than  that  parallelism  which  Tholuck  allows ;  seeing  that  some  of  the 
adaptations  of  a  parallel,  as  he  would  consider  them  {e.  g.  Matt.  xiii. 
35. ),  are  introduced  by  the  formula,  **  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet."  Tholuck  indeed,  after  stigmatizing  tlie 
citation  just  mentioned  as  "  failing  to  exhibit  Paul's  profound  dis- 
cernment,'' yet  subsequently  allows,  with  respect  to  it  and  other 
similar  cases,  that  "  it  is  most  probable  that  some  sort  of  objective 
connection  of  the  fact  with  the  expression  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
supposed,  a  direct  prophecy  or  a  inrovouiJ^  •  If  the  connection  so 
supposed  be  not  a  reality,  all  the  certainty  of  divine  teaching  is  gone. 
The  notion,  then,  that  Old  Testament  facts  and  statements  are  used 
just  by  way  of  application  or  bald  accommodation,  or  as  illustrations 
founded  on  some  general  resemblance,  is  not  to  be  entertained. 
There  is  a  comprehensive  significance  in  the  ancient  utterance,  there 
is  a  deeper  sense  at  the  fitting  time  to  be  drawn  out,  a  xmovouiy  as  it 
has  been  fitly  called,  **  implying  that,  under  the  obvious  signification  of 
the  words,  there  lies  not  indeed  a  different,  but  the  same  signification 
again,  more  profoundly  apprehended."  * 

There  is  no  looseness  in  the  mode  of  procedure.  The  New  Testa- 
ment writers  are  not  of  the  class  who  see  nothing  but  a  naked,  cold, 
and  literal  meaning  in  the  earlier  word  of  God;  as  little  do  they 
sympathize  with  those  who  dwell  only  on  the  mystical  or  allegorical 

'  P.  618. 

*  There  are  some  sensible  remarks  on  "  the  distinction  between  the  words  of  our  Lord 
and  those  of  his  inspired  servants,"  made  bj  Dr.  Gh>ulbarny  Inspinuiou  of  the  Holjr 
Scriptures,  chap.  i.  pp.  1 — 20.    Lond.  1857. 

*  Das  Alto  Test,  ubi  supr.  pp.  600,  601. 

*  Lee,  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripuire,  lect,  vii.  p.  340.  note  3.  For  disproof  of  the 
accommodation  theory-,  see  ibid.  pp.  343,  &c  ,  and  lect  ii.  pp.  63 — 70. 
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sense.  Their  wisdom  In  dealing  with  the  earlier  Scriptures^  falling 
Into  neither  extreme  of  error,  was  certainly  that  which  was  bestowed 
upon  them  from  above. 

It  will  be  necessary,  In  order  to  support  the  views  above  expressed, 
to  examine  some  of  those  quotations  against  which  the  charge  of 
unfairness,  or  mere  fanciful  accommodation,  has  been  brought  A 
few  only  of  the  most  prominent  can  be  adverted  to  here ;  but,  If  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  these  can  be  given,  credit  may  not  impro- 
perly be  taken  for  a  similar  possibility  of  explaining  the  rest. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  the  application  of  Isai.  vii.  10 — 16., 
as  cited  by  St.  Matthew  i.  22,  23. >  Some  have  denied  its  real  con- 
nection with  Christ ;  and  some  who  allow  it  a  Messianic  character 
believe  that  an  event  occurring  In  the  time  of  Ahaz  was  the  primary 
object  of  the  prediction.  Thus  the  virgin  is  regarded  as  Isaiah's 
wife,  the  son  to  be  bom  one  of  the  prophet's  children,  who  actually 
received  the  name  Immanuel.  All  this  is  gratuitous.  If  there  was 
to  be  some  immediate  fulfilment  to  encourage  those  who  were  then 
alive,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  imagine  mat  the  child  referred  to 
(v.  16.)  was  Shear-Jashub,  for  whose  presence  (v.  3.)  there  is  other- 
wise no  adequate  reason  given.  But  this  neea  not  be  Insisted  on. 
The  main  reason  for  some  present  fulfilment  is  that  the  birth  of 
Messiah  centuries  after  could  not.  It  Is  supposed,  be  a  sign  to  Ahaz. 
This,  however,  Is  to  forget  the  fact  that  the  mere  utterance  of  a 
prophecy  or  promise  is  often  regarded  as  a  sign.  Thus,  when  Moses 
first  hesitates  about  undertaking  the  divine  commission,  he  is  told, 
**  This  shall  be  a  token  unto  thee,  that  I  have  sent  thee :  when  thou 
hast  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye  shall  serve  God  upon 
this  mountain  "  (Exod.  Hi.  12.).  It  might  equally  be  said  that  this 
could  have  been  no  encouragement  to  Moses  to  attempt  the  libera- 
tion of  his  people,  since  it  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  till  that  liberation 
had  been  accomplished.  In  Isaiah's  own  time  there  was  a  similar 
fact.  When  Hezekiah  was  alarmed  by  Sennacherib's  declared 
intention  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  he  was  told  that  God  would  inter- 
pose to  defend  his  chosen  city,  so  that  the  Assyrian  host  should  be 
consumed.  Hezekiah's  terror  was  great ;  for  the  danger  was  pressing, 
the  foe  at  hand.  But  the  sign  given  for  his  encouragement  was 
comparatively  distant.  **  This  shdl  be  a  sign  unto  thee.  Ye  shall 
eat  this  year  such  as  groweth  of  itself;  and  the  second  year  that 
which  springeth  of  the  same ;  and  in  the  third  year  sow  ye,  and 
reap,  and  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof  (Isai.  xxxvil. 
30.).  The  sign  would  not  be  completed  till  after  the  invading  enemy 
was  discomfited. 

There  Is  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  placing  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  of  Immanuel  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  But,  even  if  any  such 
inferior  fulfilment  then  occurred  (of  which  Scripture  is  silent)  adum-- 
brating  the  future,  it  would  not  derogate  from  the  grand  purpose  of 
announcing  the  wonderful  birth  of  llim  to  whom  the  law  and  the 
prophets  point. 

There  was  reason  for  the  announcement  at  that  time :  Syria  and 
Israel  were  confederate  against  Judah.     Their  purpose  was  not  to 

•  SeeNo.  I.  p.  114. 
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make  an  ordinary  inroad^  but  to  dethrone  the  heir  of  David,  to  bring 
to  nought,  that  is,  the  Lord's  covenant  with  that  house.  He  that 
then  filled  David's  throne  was  indeed  unworthy  of  the  honour ;  still 
God's  counsel  should  stand.  The  confederate  kingdoms  should  be  put 
to  shame ;  and,  though  on  Ahaz  and  his  people  just  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  (vv.  17,  &c.),  and  Judah  be  eventually  laid  waste,  yet  the 
design  of  Syria  and  Ephraim  should  be  signally  frustrated,  and  that 
glorious  promise  be  fulfilled  in  establishing  the  sovereignty  of  David's 
awful  Son,  who  should  in  special  manner  show  that  God,  the  covenant 
God  of  his  people,  would  be  with  men.  The  evangelist  takes  up  the 
prediction  in  its  broadest  meaning,  and  shows  how  it  was  accom- 
plished. Before  this  every  other  interpretation  is  mean  and  in- 
adequate :  this  was  the  mind  of  the  inspiring  Spirit,  fully  brought 
out  alone  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  only  is  the 
true  Immanuel.  And  before  His  advent  not  just  the  kings  whom 
Judah  trembled  at  (v.  14.),  but  their  very  kingdoms  had  been  swept 
away.  There  is  no  mere  accommodation  here :  the  event  had  come 
to  pass  for  which  the  world  had  waited. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  here  the  minuter  parts  of  the  phrase- 
ology employed:  the  student  must  for  these  be  referred  to  other 
books.  Let  it  only  be  said  that  a  lucid  view  of  this  prophecy  and  its 
fulfilment  is  given  by  Dr.  Fairbaim  in  his  Hermeneutical  Manual.^ 

In  the  case  of  Hos.  xi.  1.,  cited  in  Matt  ii.  15.^  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  words  of  the  prophet  are  simply  a  historical  statement.  How, 
then,  it  is  asked,  can  the  evangelist  have  assumed  that  the  incident 
he  relates  of  our  Lord's  personal  history  was  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prediction  ?  The  reply  is  that,  though  the  words  were  not,  properly 
speaking,  prophetical,  yet  the  event  thoy  recorded  was  typicaL 
There  was  a  defined  relationship  between  the  literal  Israel  and  the 
Messiah,  strikingly  indicated  in  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah ;  just  as 
there  was  a  relationship  between  the  son  or  progeny  of  David 
literally  and  that  greater  Son  of  his  who  was  also  David's  Lord. 
The  earlier  promises  had  often  to  do  with  some  person  or  event  of 
their  own  times ;  starting  from  which  they  held  onward  to  higher 
realizations  and  more  glorious  perfection.  The  greatest  truths  had 
thus,  as  it  were,  at  once  a  body  given  them ;  and  the  marvellous 
wisdom  of  God  was  illustrated  in  the  re-production  in  a  more  exalted 
form  of  what  he  had  already  carried  through  its  inferior  development 
And,  as  Christ  was  the  antit^pical  or  true  Israel,  so  what  was  done  in 
the  type  must  be  done  again  in  the  antitype.  We  see  this  not  only  in 
the  particular  case  before  us,  but  in  many  remarkable  circumstances 
of  our  Lord's  history.  **  The  removal  of  the  infant  Saviour  for  a  time 
to  an  asylum  in  Egypt,  and  his  recall  thence  when  the  season  of  danger 
was  over,  was  substantially  doing  over  a^ain  what  had  been  done  in 
the  infancy  of  the  national  Israel,  and  mereby  helping  a  weak  faith 
to  recognize  in  this  remarkable  Babe  the  new  Israel,^  the  Child  of 
hope  for  the  world.  Of  the  same  kind,  again,  was  his  withdrawal, 
through  the  Spirit,  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil, 
and  his  sojourn  there  for  forty  days ;  the  number  and  the  place,  and 
the  object,  all  pointing  back  to  Israel's  forty  years'  temptation  in 

*  Part  iii.  sect,  it  pp.  416,  &c  '  See  No.  3.  pp.  114,  115. 
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the  desert ;  but,  by  the  day  for  a  year  (instead  of,  as  In  their  case, 
a  year  for  a  day),  and  by  the  baffling  of  the  tempter  in  every  assault, 
showing  how  infinitely  superior  the  new  was  to  the  old,  and  that 
here  at  last  was  the  Israel  in  whom  God  was  to  be  fully  glorified."  * 
If  this  be  so,  and  if  there  were  utterances  of  the  Spirit  m  old  time 
based  on  the  relationship  of  Israel  to  the  Messiah,  why  should  not 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  guided  by  the  same  Spirit, 
recognize  the  connection,  and  point  out  the  events  which  were  the 
accomplishment  of  the  typical  foreshado wings  ?  * 

With  respect  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15,,  referred  to 
by  St.  Matthew  ii.  17, 18.^  the  explanation  is  of  the  same  character; 
though  the  connection  is  not  of  the  close  kind  with  the  case  which 
has  just  been  considered.  We  must  look  at  the  circumstances. 
After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  band  of 
Jewish  captives  seem  to  have  been  assembled  atBamah  (Jer.  xl.  1.), 
in  preparation  for  their  mournful  march  into  Chaldea.  Then  was 
lamentation  heard.  Rachel,  the  ancestral  mother,  is  poetically  in- 
troduced as  bewailing  the  utter  destruction  of  her  children.  But 
a  promise  is  given  for  consolation  (Jer.  xxxi.  16.).  The  captives 
should  return.  The  king  of  Babylon  had  not  finally  destroyed  the 
chosen  seed.  And  so,  when  Herod,  a  new  Nebuchadnezzar,  arose, 
his  intention  was  to  crush  the  hope  of  Israel,  to  cut  off  in  the 
slaughter  the  Child  who  was  to  sit  on  David's  throne.  A  wail  of 
anguish  might  well  be  raised.  And,  if  the  blow  had  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  was  intended  to  be,  all  would  have  been  lost :  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  the  sweeping  off  of  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Jews  into  Babylon.  But  again  God  was  not  unmindful  of  his 
covenant.  The  Light  of  Israel  was  not  quenched.  Amid  certain 
points  of  diversity  the  evangelist  seizes  on  the  points  of  resemblance, 
and  thus  teaches  the  lesson,  that  help  was  no  more  now  to  be  looked 
for  from  Herod,  as  his  party  (the  Herodians)  maintained,  than  here- 
tofore the  Jews  would  have  expected  it  from  Nebuchadnezzar.  Life 
and  hope  would  be  manifested  elsewhere. 

Let  us,  again,  take  the  citation  in  Matt  xxi.  42.  of  Psal.  cxviii. 
22,  23.*  That  psalm  was  probably  composed  on  the  laying  afresh 
of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  It 
was  a  season  when  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise  would  naturally  sound 
forth  for  deliverance  from  the  grasp  of  heathen  foes,  and  for  the 
renewed  assurance  therein  given  that  God*s  kingdom  should  be 
gloriously  established.  Why,  then,  was  this  expression  of  gratitude 
for  an  accomplished  fact  used  by  our  Lord  as  if  it  were  a  prediction 
respecting  himself?  The  reply  must  be  based  upon  the  principles 
already  explained  of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  Israel  The 
conflict  had  not  ceased.     Babylon's  power  was  indeed  broken ;  but 

*  Fairbairn,  Herm.  Man.  part  iii.  sect.  ii.  pp.  428,  429. 

*  Dr.  Alford  says  very  well  (on  Matt.  ii.  15.),  "This  citation  shows  the  almost-universal 
application  in  the  N.  T.  of  the  prophetic  writings  to  the  expected  Messiah,  as  the  general 
antitype  of  all  the  events  of  the  typical  dispensation. ...  It  seems  to  have  been  a  received 
axiom  of  interpretation  (which  has,  by  its  adoption  in  the  N.  T.,  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  and  now  stands  for  our  guidance),  that  the  subject  of  all  allusions, 
the  represented  in  all  parables  and  dark  sayings,  was  He  who  was  to  come,  or  the  circum- 
stances Attendant  on  his  advont  and  reign." 

»  See  No.  4.  p.  115.  *  Sec  No.  28.  p.  128. 
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other  enemies  would  arise.  There  would  still  be  builders  disposed 
to  reject  the  stone  of  God's  preparing ;  and  it  was  only  in  Christ's 
manifested  person  and  work  that  the  divine  counsels  would  be 
ultimately  fulfilled.  "  It  thus  appears,"  says  Dr.  Fairbairn,  "  that, 
while  the  passage  had  a  primary  respect  to  Israel,  it  fiom  the  first 
included  the  divine  purpose,  with  which  Israel  was  more  peculiarly 
identified — their  election  of  God  to  be  the  instrument  and  channel 
of  blessing  to  the  world,  and  as  such  to  have  the  chief  place  among 
men.  But,  as  this  purpose  was  to  find  its  proper  accomplis^hment 
in  Christ,  so  to  apply  the  passage  personally  to  him  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  its  original  import  and  design."' 

A  remark  upon  some  of  the  psalms  which  we  find  cited  in  the 
New  Testament  may  not  here  be  out  of  place.  It  is  said  that  they 
simply  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  writers,  and  that  it  is  only 
by  accommodation  that  they  can  be  applied  to  Messiah.  And  even 
men  like  Hengstenberg  see  but  the  description  of  the  suffering 
righteous  person  in  general,  which  can  be  niade  to  refer  to  Christ 
only  in  so  far  as  he  was  peculiarly  and  preeminently  a  righteous 
sufferer.  But,  it  has  been  already  noted,  as  there  is  a  relation 
between  Christ  and  Israel,  so  is  there  a  relation  between  Christ  and 
the  house  of  David.  The  psalmist  may  speak  of  his  own  griefs ; 
but  the  expression  has  not  its  limit  there.  In  the  lineaments  of  the 
past  the  future  is  depicted;  and  the  sorrows  and  experience  oF 
David  have  their  intended  counterpart  in  the  deeper  sorrows  and 
fuller  experience  of  a  more  innocent  Sufferer,  a  nobler  King.  It  is 
not  just  that  there  is  a  resemblance,  an  unconnected  parallel,  but  a 
designed  relation.  The  past  foreshadowed  the  future :  the  future 
had  its  shape  from  the  past  The  informing  Spirit,  who  guided  the 
utterance  of  David  as  to  the  things  which  befel  him,  made  that 
utterance  significant  for  the  history  of  Messiah  who  was  to  be  born 
of  David's  seed.  And  it  follows  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
relation  and  the  significance  must  be  opened  out  and  maintained. 
If  this  principle  be  kept  in  view,  there  will  be  no  diflSculty  felt  in 
the  (Stations  from  such  psalms  as  xxii.,  x1.,  xli.,  Ixix.,  cix. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  especially  our  Lord  has  been  said  to 
reason  in  an  unsatisfactory  way ;  when  (Matt  xxii.  31,  32.)  he  alleges 
Exod.  iii.  6.  in  proof  of  the  resurrection.*  Put  Christ's  argument  goes 
to  the  fundamental  relationship  that  must  subsist  between  God  and 
those  whom  he  deigns  to  take  into  fellowship  with  himself.  He, 
the  pure,  the  Ever-living  One,  cannot  be  allied  to  corruption  and 
death.  As  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  was  not 
the  God  of  those  that  had  passed  away,  nor  yet  of  the  sentient  spirits 
only,  but  of  the  entire  man.  Their  mouldering  bodies,  therefore, 
he  must  re-animate:  he  will  be  to  them  all,  and  do  all  for  them  that 
a  God  who  is  their  God  can  be  and  do.  Body  and  soul  in  their 
essential  perfection)  they  shall  live  to  him.  The  argument  is  most 
conclusive ;  and  a  blessed  truth  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  it 

St  Paul  has  been  charged  with  rabbinical  subtlety  for  the  stress 
he  lays  (Gtd.  iii.  16.)  on  the  singular  number  of  a  word  in  Gen.  xxii.* 

»  Herm.MBTi.  part  iii.  sect.  ii.  p.  4S9.  •  See  No.  30.  p.  130. 

»  See  No.  60.  p.  141. 
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18. :  '  He  saith  not.  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many ;  but  as  of  one.  And  to 
thy  seed,  which  is  Christ''  But  the  objection  arises  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  apostle's  meaning.  From  Abraham  diyers  nations  sprang ; 
for  he  had  many  sons ;  but  one  alone  was  the  child  of  promise*  And 
in  him,  Isaac,  and  his  descendants  the  blessing  rested.  The  promise 
was  not  to  seedsy  not  to  Abraham's  offspring  indiscriminately,  not  to 
the  various  lines  of  the  many  who  called  him  father ;  but  to  that 
one  which  combined  the  spiritual  with  the  carnal  bond  of  rela- 
tionship to  Abraham,  the  seed  of  which  Christ  was  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative. St  Paul  does  not  mean  Christ  individually,  but  Christ 
collectively  —  Christ,  it  is  true,  personally  first  and  chiefly,  but  also 
his  body  the  church  as  sathereKcl  up  in  him.  Tholuck  acknowledges 
that  **  the  prophecy  had  a  d^nite  posterity  in  view,  namely,  a  fc- 
lieving  posterity;  but,  had  seedB  oeen  emploved,  it  would  have 
indicated  that  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham  who  sprang  &om  him 
by  natural  descent  were  included." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  applies  Old 
Testament  passages.  About  one  ludf  of  his  citations  are  taken  from 
the  psalms,  and  sometimes  from  such  psalms  {e.g.  zcviL  and  cii.)  as 
do  not  appear  to  have  a  Messianic  character.  We  must,  however, 
remember  that  his  object  is  not  so  much  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  as  to  convince  those  who  admitted  his  Messiahship  of  the 
essential  dignity  of  Him  in  whom  they  believed.  By  hun  God 
made  the  worlds — this  was  acknowledged;  and,  therefore,  it  was  in 
point  to  cite  declarations  (PsaL  ciu  25 — ^7.)  which  exalted  the  majesty 
of  the  Creator  infinitely  above  the  highest  created  beings.^  Besides, 
a  future  glory  of  Zion  is  described  (vv.  13,  14.).  She  was  to  be 
re-built  in  splendour,  when  the  time  to  favour  her  was  come.  She 
was  to  be  the  seat  of  a  more  powerful  monarchy ;  and  the  kings  of 
the  earth  would  admire  the  chosen  city  (v.  15.).  And  who  was  to 
be  the  sovereign  there  ?  The  next  verse  (16.)  supplies  the  answer  : 
"  When  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Zion,  he  shall  appear  in  his  glory.** 
It  must  follow  that,  when  an  appearance  of  the  Lord  is  spoken  of,  he 
who  should  so  "  appear  "  could  be  none  other  than  the  King  Messiah. 
The  citation  of  PsaL  viii.  4 — 6.  in  Heb.  ii.  6 — 8.  has  been  held  to 
involve  speaial  difficulty.'  But  surely  the  psalmist,  contemplating 
with  surprise  the  honour  God  placed  upon  a  creature  whom  he 
had  formed  out  of  dust,  must  have  felt  that  the  full  significance  of 
the  prerogative  conferred  on  him  at  creation,  and  debased  by  the 
fall,  could  be  realized  only  by  redemption  in  that  ultimate  state  of 
honour  and  dignity  which  Messiah  was  to  effectuate.  *^  There  is  a 
reference  to  redeemed  humanity  in  association  with  the  Messiah — 
or  the  Messiah  at  the  head  of  redeemed  humanity.  The  humanity 
of  Messiah  joined  to  redeemed  humanity  is  a  glonous  representation 
of  the  dignity  belonging  to  man."  • 

The  principle  which  has  been  used  for  the  explanation  of  the 

*  See  Na  159.  pp.  167, 168.  Dr.  Owen,  Expos,  of  the  Hebrews,  L  10 — 18.,  urges  that, 
as  a  redemption  of  the  people  (Psal.  cii.  13.),  a  calling  of  the  Qentilcs  (15,  21,  88.),  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  people  (18.)  are  predicted,  the  psalm  roost  necessarily  be  regarded  ai 
Messianic. 

*  See  No.  135.  pp.  161,  162.  »  Davidson,  Sacr.  Hcrm.  chap,  xi  p.  506. 
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cues  referred  to  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  other  cases. 
\\  k,  lioweYer,  manifestly  impossible  to  pursue  here  the  enquiry 
iifto  farther  particulars.  And  it  is  the  less  necessary,  as  several 
radran  have  ably  vindicated  the  New  Testament  writers  from  the 
ehfge  of  merely  accommodating  passages  from  the  Old  Testament, 
Yinck  ought  not  properly  to  be  so  employed.  To  them  the  student 
amt  be  referred.*^ 


SECT.  nL 

Of  ISOCKTFHJLI.   PASBAQES,  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  QUOTED  IH  THB  NSW  TI8TA1IBVT.  — 
QUOTATIOMB  FROM  PBOFAKS  AUTH0B8. 

It  was  a  practice  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  divines  not  only  to  cite  the 
Scriptures,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  sections,  but  also  to  quote 
UstorieSy  facts,  and  apophthegms  or  sayings  of  their  early  sages, 
TUdi  they  had  received  by  oral  tradition  from  the  time  of  Mouses, 
in  order  to  supply  some  fiicts  not  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.     Of 
dib  method  of  quotation  we  have  three  supposed  instances  in  the 
New  Testament.    The  first  is  2  Tim.  iii.  8. ;  where  we  meet  with  the 
Mmea  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  tlie  two  Egyptian  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses.     Schickard  and  some  other  learned  men  are  of  opinion 
ftat  St.  Paul,  being  deeply  conversant  in  Jewish  literature,  derived 
\b&  knowledge  of  these  names  from  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  para- 
pbrase  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  on  Exod.  vii.  11.     But,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  Targum  is  of  too  late  a  date  to  have  been 
consulted  by  the  apostle,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  alluded  to  an 
ancient  and  generally  received  tradition  relative  to  those  men.     What 
»»rroborates  the  latter  conjecture  is,  that  their  names  are  mentioned 
by  some  ancient,  profane  writers,  as  Numenius  the  Pythagorean ^ 
ind  Pliny.'     The  Jews  affirm  that  they  were  princes  of  Pharaoh's 
magicians,  and  that  they  greatly  resisted  Moses.^     Origen,  185-254., 
informs  us  that  there  was  extant,  in  his  time,  an  apocryphal  book 
concerning  these  magicians,  inscribed  Jannes   et   Mambres   Liber.^ 
The  other  two  instances  alluded  to  are  Jude  9. ;  which  cites  the  story 
of  Michael,  the  archangel,  contending  with  Satan  about  the  body 
of  Moses,  and  v.  14.  of  the  same  epistle ;  in  which  it  has  betfn  supposed 
that  Jude  quoted  an  apocryphal  prophecy  of  Enoch.*    But  both  these 
instances  are  borrowed  from  traditional  accounts  then  received  by  the 
Jews,  with  whom  the  apostle  argues  from  their  own  authors  and  con- 
cessions.^   If,  however,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  apostle  had  quoted 

'  See,  among  others,  Fairbairn,  The  Typology  of  Scripture  (2d  edit ),  book  ii.  Append 
B.  ToL  I  pp.  3S2— 425.,  Hcrmeneutical  Manaal,  part  L  sect  v.  pp.  88 — 103^  part  iii. 
*«t.  ii  pp.  416^460.;  Davidson,  Sacred  Hermenentics,  chap.  xL  pp.  486—606. 

'  Apnd  Origen.  contra  Celsum,  Op.  Par.  1783—69,  lib.  iv.  51.,  torn,  i  p.  543. ;  and  in 
Soiebios  de  ]^«p.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  8. 

*  Kinj,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  2. 

*  Sorenhusias,  B<3Aoi  KaroAAoT^s,  pp.  689,  590. 

'  Tract  35.  in  Matt,  cited  by  Dr.  Whitby  on  2  Tim.  iii  8.]  Li  Matt.  Comm.  Sen,  torn, 
in.  p.  916.    Com'p.  Baxtorf,  Lexicon  Chald.  Talm.  et  Rabb.,  cols.  945,  &c.] 

*  See  an  account  of  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  the  Frophet,  in  the  Bibliog.  list, 
▼oL  iv.  sect.  viL 

'  Surcnhosiaa,  pp.  699 — 702.,  has  giYen  long  extracts  from  the  Jalkat  Rubeni,  whicii 
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a  single  passage  from  the  apocryphal  boot  of  Enoch,  such  a  quotation 
will  no  more  prove  his  approbation  of  the  whole  book,  than  Paul's 
quotations  from  certain  heathen  poets  prove  that  apostle's  approbation 
of  every  part  of  the  compositions  to  which  he  referred.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  supposed  apocryphal  quotations  by  Jude,  see  further. 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  620-622. 

On  a  reference  to  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
cited  in  the  way  of  illustration  by  the  evangelical  writers  *,  it  will  be 
observed  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  such  quotations  has  been 
made  by  St.  Paul.  But  the  same  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  be- 
coming all  things  to  all  men,  and  being  deeply  versed  in  the  works 
of  heathen  authors,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  writings,  did  not  confine 
himself  exclusively  to  the  inspired  books ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have 
three  instances  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  fine  taste  and  ability 
with  which  he  cited  and  applied  passages  from  pagan  authors  when 
contending  with  the  Gentiles,  or  writing  to  Gentile  converts.  The 
first  is  in  Acts  xvii.  28. ;  where  he  cites  part  of  a  verse  from  the 
PhcBnomena  of  Aratus. 

rov  yap  koI  yivos  icfiey. 

for  we  his  offspring  are. 

The  passage  was  originally  spoken  of  the  heathen  deity  Jupiter,  and 
is  dexterously  applied  to  the  true  God  by  Paul,  who  draws  a  very 
strong  and  conclusive  inference  from  it. 

The  second  instance  alluded  to  is  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33. ;  in  which  passage 
the  apostle  quotes  an  iambic  senarius,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  Menander's  lost  comedy  of  Thais, 

^deipovaiv  ijOrj  XPV^^  ofiCkUu  kukuI  : 

rendered,  in  our  translation.  Evil  communications  corrupt  ff cod  manners. 

The  last  instance  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  is  Titus  L  12. ; 
where  St  Paul  quotes  from  Epimenides,  a  Cretan  poet,  the  verse 
which  has  already  been  cited  and  illustrated  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  167,  168. ;  * 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

[The  names  Jannes  and  Jammr  are  found  in  the  Egyptian 
Papyri,  published  in  1844  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
as  translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  I.  Heath.' 

Besides  the  three  quotations  here  mentioned  from  profane  writers, 
some  others  have  been  discovered  or  imagined.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Gill,  is  from  Aristotle, 
Polit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.,  Kara  Bi  r&v  rotovrwp  ovk  i<m  vofws ;  which 
agrees  literally  with  Glal.  v.  23.,  Kara  r&v  roiouTOiv  ovk  Sariv  vofio^. 
For  a  list  of  all  the  quotations  or  coincidences  between  the  New 
Testament  and  passages  in  apocryphal  books,  ancient  Jewish 
writings,  and  Greek  poets,  &c.,  see  Mr.  Gough's  New  Testament 
Quotations,  London,  1855,  pp.  276,  &c.] 

detaQ  the  historj  of  Michael's  conflicts  with  the  devil.  The  same  anthor,  pp.  708 — 7 1 2., 
has  also  referred  to  roanj  rabbinical  writers,  who  take  notice  of  Enoch*s  prophccjr. 

"  See  before,  pp.  191 — 194. 

*  There  is  an  account  of  some  interesting  facts  discoyered  by  Mr.  Heath  in  the  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature,  No.  xi.,  for  April,  1854,  pp.  254,  255. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OK  HARMONIES  OF   SCRIPTURES. 

Occasion  and  design  of  harmonies  of  the  Scriptures, 

The    several  books  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  having  been  written 
at  different  times  and  on  different  occasions,  necesssurily  treat  on  a 

?'eat  variety  of  subjects,  historical,  doctrinal,  moral,  and  prophetic, 
he  sacred  authors  also,  writing  with  different  designs,  have  not 
always  related  the  same  events  in  the  same  order :  some  are  intro- 
duced by  anticipation ;  and"  others  again  which  occurred  first  have 
been  placed  last.  Hence  seeming  contradictions  have  arisen,  which 
liave  been  eagerly  seized  by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  in  order 
to  perplex  the  minds  and  shake  the  &ith  of  those  who  are  not  able 
to  cope  with  their  sophistries.  These  contradictions,  however,  are 
not  real,  for  they  disappear  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  to  the  test 
of  candid  examination. 

The  manifest  im'portance  and  advantage  of  comparing  the  sacred 
writers  with  each  other,  and  of  reconciling  apparent  contradictions, 
have  induced  many  learned  men  to  undertake  the  compilation  of 
works,  which,  being  designed  to  show  the  perfect  agreement  of  all 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  are  commonly  termed  Harmonies.  A 
multitude  of  works  of  this  description  have,  at  different  times,  been 
issued  from  the  press ;  the  execution  of  which  has  varied  according 
to  the  different  designs  of  their  respective  authors.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  referred  to  three  classes ;  viz. 

1.  Works  which  have  for  their  object  the  reconciling  op  ap- 
parent CONTRADICTIONS  in  the  sacred  writings.  These,  in  fact, 
are  a  sort  of  commentaries. 

2.  Harmonies  op  the  Old  Testament.  The  design  of  these 
is  to  dispose  the  historical,  poetical,  and  prophetical  books  in  chro- 
nological order,  so  that  they  may  mutually  explain  and  authenticate 
one  another.  Our  learned  countryman.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  the  year 
1647,  published  a  Chronicle  or  Harmony  .of  the  Old  Testament; 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Townsend  constructed  The 
Old  Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological  Order; 
but  be  has  deviated  from,  and  improved  upon,  the  plan  of  Lightfoot 
very  materially. 

3.  Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  two  sorts ;  viz. 
(1.)  Harmonies  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  in  which  not  only 

are  the  four  Gospels  chronologically  disposed,  but  the  Epistles  are 
also  p1ace4  ^°  order  of  time,  and  interspersed  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Dr.  Townsend's  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chrono- 
logical and  Historical  Order  is  the  most  complete  work  of  this  kind 
in  the  English  language. 

(2.)  Harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  which  the  narratives  or 
memoirs  of  the  four  evangelists  are  digested  in  their  proper  chrono^ 
logical  order.* 

'  For  an  accoont  of  these  the  reader  may  consalt  Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New 
TestARient,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  31—36.,  and  part  ii.  pp.  29 — 49.  See  also  CycL  of  BibL 
liL  art.  Harmonies. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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PART  n. 

OH  THB  INTEBFBBTATION  OF   SCBIPTUBB.  * 


^^^/^^^^^^^^^ 


BOOK  I. 

GENEBAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   INTEEPBETATIOH. 


CHAPTEK  L 

ON   THE   INTERPRETATION  OF   SCRIPTURE   TERMS. 

SECTION  L 
ON  W0BD8  AND   THEIR  SIGNIFICATION. 

Man,  being  formed  for  society,  has  received  from  his  Creator  the 
faculty  of  communicating  to  his  fellow-men,  by  means  of  certain 
signs,  the  ideas  conceived  in  his  mind.  Hence,  his  organs  of  speech 
are  so  constructed,  that  be  is  capable  of  forming  certain  articulate 
sounds,  expressive  of  his  conceptions ;  and  these,  being  fitly  disposed 
together,  constitute  discourse ;  which,  whether  it  be  pronounced  or 
written,  must  necessarily  possess  the  power  of  declaring  to  others 
what  he  wishes  they  should  understand. 

[The  first  object  of  investigation  is,  naturally,  the  meaning  of 
terms :  the  student  will  then  be  properly  prepared  to  examine  the 
meaning  of  words  united  into  sentences  or  propositions,  and  thus  to 
arrive  at  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  writers.  On  this  principle  the 
following  observations  and  rules  will  be  as  far  as  possible  arranged.] 

The  vehicles,  or  signs,  by  which  men  communicate  their  thoughts 
to  each  other,  are  termed  words  :  whether  these  are  orally  uttered, 
or  described  by  written  characters ;  the  idea,  or  notion,  attached  to 
any  word,  is  its  signification  ;  and  the  ideas  which  are  expressed 
by  several  words  connected  together — that  is,  in  entire  sentences  and 
propositions,  and  which  ideas  are  produced  in  the  minds  of  others — 
are  called  the  sense  or  proper  meaning  of  words.  Thus,  if  a  person 
utter  certain  words,  to  which  another  individual  attaches  the  same 
idea  as  the  speaker,  he  is  said  to  understand  the  latter,  or  to  com- 
prehend the  sense  of  his  words.  If  we  transfer  this  to  sacred  subjects, 
we  may  define  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  be  that  conceptioji  of  its 
meaning,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  presents  to  the  understanding  of 

>  See  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  moral  and  other  qualifications  necessary  in  a  good 
interpreter  of  Scripture,  toI.  i.  pp.  466 — 468:;  and  Davidson,  Sacr.  Herm.  ehap.  L  ^me 
of  the  observations  also  of  Ccllorier  on  this  topic  are  worth  consulting,  Manuel  d'Her- 
Q^neatique,  part.  i.  pp.  57—71. 
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man,  by  means  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  by  means  of  the  ideas 
comprised  in  those  words. 

Evert  word  must  have  some  meaning. 

Although  in  every  language  there  are  very  many  words  whicn 
admit  of  several  meanings,  yet  in  common  parlance  there  is  only  one 
true  signification  attached  to  any  word;  which  signification  is  in- 
dicated by  the  connection  and  series  of  the  discourse,  by  its  subject- 
matter,  by  the  design  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or  by  some  other 
adjuncts,  unless  any  ambiguity  be  purposely  intended.  That  the 
same  usage  obtains  in  the  sacred  writings  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 
In  fact,  the  perspicuity  of  the  Scriptures  requires  this  unity  and 
simplicity  of  sense,  in  order  to  render  intelligible  to  man  the  desiga 
of  their  Great  Author,  which  could  never  be  comprehended  if  a 
multipUcity  of  senses  were  admitted.  In  all  other  writings,  indeed, 
besides  the  Scriptures,  before  we  sit  down  to  study  them,  we 
expect  to  find  one  single  determinate  sense  and  meaning  attached  to 
the  words ;  from  whicn  we  may  be  satisfied  that  we  have  attained 
their  true  meaning,  and  understand  what  the  authors  intended  to 
say.  Further,  in  common  life,  no  prudent  and  conscientious  person, 
who  either  commits  his  sentiments  to  writing  or  utters  any  thing,  in- 
tends that  a  diversity  of  meanings  should  be  attached  to  what  he 
writes  or  says;  and,  consequently,  neither  his  readers,  nor  those 
who  hear  him^  affix  to  it  any  other  than  the  true  and  obvious  sense. 
Now,  if  such  be  the  practice  in  all  fair  and  upright  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  God, 
who  has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  employ  the  ministry  of  men  in 
order  to  make  known  his  will  to  mankind,  should  have  departed 
from  this  way  of  simplicity  and  truth  ?  Few  persons,  we  apprehend, 
will  be  found,  in  this  enlightened  age,  sufficiently  hardy  to  maintain 
the  affirmative.* 


SECT.  n. 

THE   HEANIKO  OF   W0BD8. 

\  1.  General  rules  for  investigating  the  meaning  of  words. 

Since  words  compose  sentences,  and  from  these,  rightly  understood, 
the  meaning  of  an  author  is  to  be  collected,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
ascertain  the  individual  meaning  of  words  before  we  proceed  further 
to  investigate  the  sense  of  Scripture.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  im- 
portant work,  we  may  observe,  generally,  that,  as  the  same  method 
and  the  same  principles  of  interpretation  are  common  both  to  the 
sacred  volume  and  to  the  productions  of  uninspired  man,  consequently 
the  signification  of  words  in  the  holy  Scriptures  must  be  sought 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  in  which  the  meaning  of  words  in  other 
works  usually  is  or  ought  to  be  sought.  Hence  also  it  follows,  that 
the  method  of  investigating  the  signification  of  words  in  the  Bible  is 

■  Keil,  Elementa  Henn.  Nor.  Test.  p.  12.  On  this  subject  the  reader  roaj  consult 
Winterberg,  Prolasio  de  interpretationo  unica,  unica  et  ceitas  persuasionis  de  doctrinA 
religionifl  veritate  et  amicai  consensionis  cans^  in  Yclthuscn^s  and  Kuinoel's  Commenta- 
taoocs  ThcoIogicfiB,  vol.  iv.  pp.  420—438. 
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no  more  arbitrary  than  it  is  in  other  books,  but  is  in  like  mannei 
regulated  by  certain  laws,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  languages.  And, 
since  no  term  of  Scripture  has  more  than  one  meaning,  we  must 
endeayour  to  find  out  that  one  true  sense  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
would  investigate  the  sense  of  Homer  or  any  other  ancient  writer ; 
and  in  that  sense,  when  so  ascertained,  we  ought  to  acquiesce,  unless, 
by  applying  the  just  rules  of  interpretation,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  had  been  mistaken,  tod  that  another  is  the 
only  just,  true,  and  critical  sense  of  the  place.^  This  principle,  duly 
considered,  would  alone  be  sufficient  for  investigating  the  sense  of 
Scripture ;  but,  as  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  reject  it  alto- 
gether, and  as  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  too  generally  expressed,  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  it  more  minutely  in  the  following  observa- 
tions.* 

1.  Ascertain  the  usus  loquendi,  or  notion  affixed  to  a  word  hy  the 
persons  in  general^  hy  whom  the  language  either  is  now  or  formerly  was 
spoheny  and  especially  in  the  particular  connection  in  which  such  notion  is 
affixed^ 

The  meaning  of  a  word  used  bj  any  writer  is  the  meaning  affixed  to  it  by  those  for 
whom  he  immediately  wrote.  For  there  is  a  kind  of  natural  compact  between  those  who 
write  and  those  who  speak  a  language;  by  which  they  are  mutually  bound  to  use  words 
in  a  certain  sense:  he,  therefore,  who  uses  such  words  in  a  different  signification,  in  a 
manner  violates  that  compact,  and  is  in  danger  of  leading  men  into  error,  contrary  to  the 
design  of  God,  **  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth"  (1  Tim.  il  4.).    It  may  be  observed  in  illustration  of  the  present  canon,  that 

(1.)  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are^  each,  to  be  frequently  and  carefully 
readf  and  the  subjects  therein  treated  are  to  be  compared  togetiier,  in  order  that  we  may  ascer^ 
tain  the  meaning  of  what  the  authors  thought  and  wrote. 

They,  who  wish  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  philosophical  notions  of  Flato, 
Aristotle,  or  any  other  of  the  ancient  Grecian  sages,  will  not  consult  the  later  Platonic 
writers,  or  the  scholastic  authors  who  depended  wholly  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  his  works  was  frequently  very  imperfect,  but  will  rather  peruse  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers  themselves :  in  like  manner,  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  to  be  constantly  and  carefully  perused  and  weighed  by  him,  who  is 
sincerely  desirous  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  important  contents.  For,  while 
we  collate  t'le  expressions  of  each  writer,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  harmonize  those  passages 
which  treat  on  the  same  topics,  and  may  reasonably  hope  to  discover  their  true  sense. 
Some  foreign  biblical  critics,  however  (who,  in  their  zeal  to  accommodate  the  immutable 
troths  of  Scripture  to  the  standard  of  the  present  age,  would  divest  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation of  its  most  important  doctrines),  have  asserted  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  all  reference  to  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  excluded.  But,  unless  we  consult 
the  latter,  there  are  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  whose  meaning  cannot  be  fully  appre- 
hended. To  mention  only  one  instance:  In  G^n.  i.  26,  27.  God  is  said  to  have  created 
man  after  his  own  image:  this  passage  (which  describes  man  in  his  primeval  state  of 
spotless  innocence,  before  he  became  corrupted  by  the  fall),  the  divines  in  question  affirm, 
must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  crude  and  imperfect  notions  entertained  by  the 
ancient  heathen  nations  concerning  the  Deity!'    But,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  infor- 

'  [It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  sense  and  the  sig^ 
nification  qf  terms.  The  words  of  one  language  may  be  rendered  exactly  into  those 
of  another,  and  yet  the  sense  conveyed  be  perfectly  different.  The  modes  of  or- 
dinary familiar  salutation  will  furnish  a  sufficient  example.  The  phrases  in  use  in  France 
and  Spain  literally  translated  would  not  be  understood  in  England.  Hence  the  object 
must  be  to  seek  terms  in  one  language  equivalent  to  those  employed  in  another.  See 
Morus,  On  the  Differences  between  the  Sense  and  the  Signification  of  Words  and  Phrases, 
translated  in  the  (U.S.)  Bible  Repository,  1834.  vol.  iv.  pp.  61.,  &c.] 

'  The  following  mles  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Chladenius,  Institutiones  Exegeticao, 
pp.  238 — 242.;  Jahn,  Enchiridion  HermeneutioB  Sacrse,^  pp  34. — 39.;  Langius,  Herme- 
ncutica  Sacra,  p.  16.,  &c.;  Rarabach,  Institutiones  Ucrmeneuticae  Sacne,  p.  53.,  &c.;  and 
Semlcr,  Apparatus  ad  Libera  1cm  Novi  Testamcnti  iuterpretationem,  p.  179.  et  seq.  See 
also  J.  F^  Pfciffcr,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  p  349.,  &c 

*  How  crude,  imperfect,  and  erroneous  these  views  of  the  heathens  were  respecting  tho 
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nation  commanicated  in  the  New  Testament  (as  we  are  fully  %  arranted  to  do  by  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles),  we  shall  be  enabled  t  i  form  a  correct  notion 
of  the  divine  image  intended  by  the  sacred  historian;  viz.  that  it  consisted  in  righteousness, 
true  holiness,  and  knowledge.    See  Eph.  iv.  24.  and  Col.  iii.  10. 

(2.)  It  is  dUo  indispensable  that  we  lay  aside,  in  many  instances,  that  more  accurate  know^ 
ledge  which  we  possess  of  natural  thingsy  in  order  that  we  may  fully  enter  into  the  meaning  of 
Sfferent  parts  of  the  sacred  writings. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  being  ignorant  of,  or  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  many  things, 
the  nature  of  which  is  now  well  known,  it  were  absurd  to  apply  our  more  perfect  know- 
ledge  to  the  explanation  of  things  which  are  related  according  to  their  limited  degrees  of 
knowledge.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  according  to  the  Copcmican  system  of  the  universe.  As  the 
Scriptures  were  composed  with  the  express  design  of  making  the  divine  wiU.  known  to 
man,  the  sacred  authors  might,  and  did,  make  use  of  popular  forms  of  speech,  then  iu  use 
among  the  persons  whom  iJ^ey  addressed;  the  philosophical  truth  of  which  they  neither 
affirmed  nor  denied. 

2.  The  received  signification  of  a  word  is  to  be  retained,  unless  weighty 
and  necessary  reasons  require  that  it  should  be  abandoned  or  neglected. 

We  shall  be  justified  in  rejecting  the  received  meaning  of  a  word  in  the  following 
cases;  viz. 

(1.)  If  such  meaning  clash  with  any  doctrine  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

Thus,  according  to  our  authorized  version,  Eli's  feeble  reproaches  of  his  profligate  sons 
served  only  to  lull  them  into  security,  because  the  Lord  would  slay  them  (1  Sam.  ii.  25.); 
the  meaning  of  which  rendering  is,  to  make  their  continuance  in  sin  the  e^ec/ of  Jehovah's 
determination  to  destroy  them,  and  thus  apparently  support  the  horrid  tenet,  that  God 
wills  his  creatures  to  commit  crimes  because  he  is  determined  to  display  his  justice  in  their 
destruction.  It  is  true  that  the  ordinarily  received  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  particle  ^3 
is,  because;  but  in  this  instance  it  ought  to  be  rendered  therefore,  or  though^ i  which  makes 
their  wilful  disobedience  the  cause  of  their  destruction,  and  is  in  unison  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  proper  rendering  of  this  passage  is.  Notwithstanding, 
they  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their  father.     Therefore  the  Lomd  would  slay  them, 

(2.)  If  a  certain  passage  require  a  different  explanation  from  that  which  it  appears  to 
present:  as  Mai.  iv.  5, 6.  compared  with  Luke  i.  17.  and  Matt.  xi.  14. 

(3.)  If  the  thing  itself  will  not  admit  of  a  tropical  or  figurative  meaning  being  affixed 
to  the  word. 

3.  Where  a  word  has  several  significations  in  common  use,  that  must  be 
selected  which  best  suits  the  passage  in  question,  and  which  is  consistent 
with  an  author^s  known  character,  sentiments,  and  situation,  and  the  known 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote. 

For  instance,  the  word  blood,  which,  variously  used,  is  very  significant  in  the  sacred 
writings,  denotes  our  natural  descent  from  one  common  family,  in  Acts  xvii.  26.;  death 
in  Heb.  xii.  4.;  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  an  atonement  for  the 
souls  of  sinners,  in  Rom.  v  9.  and  Eph.  L  7.;  and  ^so  as  the  procuring  cause  of  our  jus- 
tification in  Bom.  v.  9.,  and  of  our  sanctification  in  Heb.  iz.  14. 

4.  Although  the  force  of  particular  words  can  only  be  derived  from 
etymology,  yet  too  much  confidence  must  not  be  placed  in  that  frequently" 
uncertcdn  science  ;  because  the  primary  signification  of  a  word  is  frequently 
very  different  from  its  common  meaning. 

Almighty  has  been  shown  at  great  length  by  various  writers;  but  no  one  has  discussed  it 
more  elaborately  than  Dr.  Jutland,  in  his  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  as  shown  from  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Heathen  World.  1768.  8vo. 
Reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  1819,  in  2  vols.  A  compendious  notice  of  the  heathen  notions 
respecting  the  Deity  is  given  in  Vol.  L  pp.  4 — 7.  Alexander,  in  his  Connection  and 
Harmony  of  Uie  Old  and  New  Testaments  (Lond.  1841.),  has  well  shown  the  necessity  of 
using  the  one  for  the  interpretation  of  the  other. 

'  Noldioa,  in  his  work  on  Hebrew  particles,  has  shown  that  ^2)  has  the  meaning  of  M^re- 
fore  in.  a  nnnaber  of  instances,  among  which  ho  quotes  this  passage.  He  has  also  adduced 
others,  where  it  evidently  means  though.  Purver  adopts  the  latter  signification,  and  thus 
translates  the  clause :  Notwithstanding  they  would  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  father, 
THOUGH  the  Lord  should  slay  them. 
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5.  The  distinctions  between  wordsy  which  are  apparently  synonymous^ 
should  he  carefully  examined  and  considered. 

In  the  Latin  language  manj  words  are  accounted  perfectly  synonTmoas,  which,  how- 
ever, only  partially  accord  together.  Thas,  a  person  whose  discourse  is  cut  short  is  said 
to  be  nlent  isiUre);  and  one  who  has  not  begun  to  speak  is  said  to  htJd  Ms  tongue  {tacere), 
Cicero,  speaking  of  beauty,  obserres  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  it;  the  one  dignified  tmd 
majestic  (dignitae);  the  other  eqft  and  graceful  (venuMtasy,  the  latter  to  be  considered  proper 
to  women,  the  former  to  men.'  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  language  of  Scripture. 
For  instance,  in  PsaL  cxix.  there  are  not  fewer  than  ten  different  words,  pointing  out  the 
word  of  God;  viz.  Law,  Way,  Word,  Statutes,  Judgments,  Commandments,  Precepts, 
Testimonies,  Righteousness,  and  Truth  or  Faithfulness.  Now  all  these  words  are  not 
literally  synonymous,  but  refer  to  some  distinguishing  properties  of  the  dirine  word, 
whose  manifold  excellences  and  perfections  are  thus  illustrated  with  much  elegant  variety 
of  diction.  In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  similar  instances;  as  in  Col.  n.  22.: 
irri^ttarra  ical  ZifiaffKoXlas  iufOpJhrctp,  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men.  Doctrines  in 
this  passage  include  truths  propounded  to  be  believed  or  known;  commands  imply  laws^ 
which  direct  what  is  to  be  done  or  avoided :  the  latter  depend  upon  and  are  derived  ^m  the 
former.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  traditions  taught  by  the  elders,  and  the  load  oj 
cumbrous  ceremonies  commanded  by  them,  in  addition  to  the  significant  rites  prescribed  in 
the  law  of  Moses.  In  liom.  xiv.  13.  irp6oK0fifia,  &  stumbling-block,  means  a  slighter  cause 
of  offence,  viz.  that  which  wounds  and  disturbs  the  conscience  of  another;  ondpiakor,  an 
occasion  to  fall,  means  a  more  weighty  cause  of  offence,  that  is,  such  as  may  cause  any  one 
to  apostatize  from  the  Christian  faith.  Similar  examples  occur  in  1  Tim.  ii  1.  and 
1  Pet.  iv.  3.» 

6.  General  terms  are  used  sometimes  in  their  whole  extent,  and  sometimes 
in  a  restricted  sense,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  understood  in  the  one  way 
or  in  the  other  must  depend  upon  the  scope,  subject-matter,  context,  and 
parallel  passages. 

Thus,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  8.,  St.  Paul,  speaking  to  the  Thessalonians,  says.  Now  tot  /tve,  ij 
(more  correctly,  when)  ye  standfast  in  the  Lord,  The  word  live  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
its  whole  extent,  as  implying  that  the  apostle's  physical  life  depended  on  then*  standing 
fast  in  the  Lord,  but  in  a  limited  sense.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  **  Tour  stedfastness  in 
the  faith  gives  me  new  life  and  comfort  I  now  feel  that  I  live  to  some  purpose,  I  relish 
and  enjoy  life,  since  my  hibour  in  the  gospel  is  not  in  vain."  That  this  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  apostle  is  evident  from  both  the  subject-matter  and  the  context;  for 
St  PanX  filled  with  anxiety  lest  the  Thessalonians  should  have  been  induced  to  depart 
from  the  faith  by  their  afflictions,  had  sent  Timothy  to  comfort  them.  Haring  heard  of 
their  constancy  in  the  £uth,  he  exclaims,  Now  we  live,  if  ye  standfast  in  the  L^d, 

§  2.  Of  Emphases. 

1,  Nature  of  emphasis; — its  different  hinds.  —  II.  Yebbax  emphases: 
1.  Emphases  of  the  Greek  article — 2.  Emphases  of  other  words — 
3.  Emphatic  adverbs, — IIL  Real  emphases. — IV.  General  rules  for 
the  investigation  of  emphases, 

I.  Nature  of  Emphasis: — its  difibrent  kinds. 

In  the  use  of  language,  cases  arise  where  the  ordinary  signification 
of  a  word  receives  a  certain  augment  {auctarium)  or  idea,  which  such 
word  has  not  of  itself.  This  augment  is  of  two  kinds :  **  the  one 
affects  the  dignity  of  the  word  itself ;  the  other,  the  extent  and  weight 
of  its  signification.  In  the  former  case  the  word  receives  a  sort  of 
honour  or  dishonour  from  popular  usage."    Of  this  kind  of  augment 

'  Cum  antem  pulchritudinis  duo  genera  sint,  quorum  in  altero  venustas  sit,  in  altero 
dignitass  venustatem*  muliebrem  ducere  debemns;  dignitatem  virilem.  Cicero  de  Officiis, 
lib.  iS:ap.  xxxvi     Op.  torn.  xiL  p.  57.  (edit  Bipont.) 

'  On  ibe  subject  of  words  commonly  thought  synonymous,  see  Dr.  Campbell,  Disserta- 
tion prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Gospels,  vol  L  pp.  164 — ^240.  (edit.  1S07.);  Dr. 
Tittmann,  Treatise  de  Synouymis  in  Novi  Testamenti,  or  Mr.  Craig's  translation  of  it 
(Edinburgh,  1833-4,  2  vols.  ISmo.);  and  especially  Dr.  Trench,  Synonymci  of  the 
New  Testament,  Cambridge,  1854. 
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it  would  be  irrelevant  to  treat  in  this  place.  The  second  class  of 
words  comprises  those  which  receive  an  accession  or  augmentation  in 
the  extent  or  force  of  meaning.  These  constitute  what  may  with 
propriety  be  called  emphatic  words.  Emphasis^  therefore,  may  be 
thus  defined :  An  accession  or  augment  to  the  ordinary  signification 
of  a  wordy  as  either  to  the  extent  or  force  of  its  meaning. 

Thus,  when  the  Jews  speak  of  Moses,  they  simply  term  him  the  Prophet. 
In  like  manner,  the  ancient  Greeks  call  Demosthenes  the  Orator  ;  Plato, 
the  Philosopher  ;  Homer,  the  Poet^  by  way  of  eminence.  These  respective 
appellations  are  emphatic  The  tide  of  the  Prophet^  given  by  the  Jews 
to  Moses,  signifies  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  of 
such  distinguished  dignity,  that  there  arose  no  subsequent  prophet  in 
Israel  Uke  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  hnew  face  to  face^  and  conversed 
with  mouth  to  mouth  (Deut  xxxiv.  10. ;  Numb.  xii.  8.).' 

Emphases  are  either  verbal,  that  is,  such  as  occur  in  words  both 
separately  and  together,  or  real,  that  is,  such  as  appear  in  the  magni- 
tude and  sublimity  of  the  thing  described  by  words.  The  propnety 
of  this  division  has  been  contested  by  Huet,  Ernesti^,  and  some 
others,  who  affirm  that  emphases  subsist  in  words  only,  and  not  in 
things,  and  that  in  things  grandeur  and  sublimitv  alone  are  to  be 
found.  On  this  classification,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion ;  and  Longinus  himself,  who  has  placed  emphases  among  the 
sources  of  the  sublime,  seems  to  have  admitted  that  they  exist  also  in 
things.  In  the  first  instance,  unquestionably,  they  are  to  be  sought 
in  words,  sometimes  in  particles,  and  also  in  the  Greek  article ;  and, 
when  their  force  is  fully  apprehended,  they  enable  us  to  enter  into 
the  peculiar  elegances  and  beauties  of  tne  sacred  style.  A  few 
examples  illustrative  of  this  remark  must  sufiice. 

II.  Verbal  Emphases. 

1.  Emphases  of  the  Greeh  article. 

Id  Matt  zxvL  2S.  onr  Sationr,  having  institnted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*8  rapper, 
after  giving  the  cup  to  his  disciples,  adds,  **  For  this  is  mj  blood  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  18  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Almost  every  syllable  of  the  original 
Greek,  especially  the  articles,  is  singolarlj  emphatic.  It  runs  thus:  Tovro  ydp  i<nuf  TO 
tdfid  fuwj  TO  rrjs  KOiviis  HiadrficrfSf  TO  irtpl  xoW&if  iKxw6fi€P0P  cis  &^€<T(ir  Sifiafni&r,  The 
following  literal  translation  and  paraphrase  do  not  exceed  its  meaning:  **  For  this  is 
[represents]  that  blood  of  mtne,  which  was  pointed  out  by  aU  the  sacrifices  under  the 
Jewish  law,  and  particularly  hy  the  shedding  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal 

'  Emesti,  Inst  Interp.  Nov.  Test  pp.  40, 41.;  Bp.  Terrot's  translation  of  Emesti,  vol.  i. 
p.  52.;  Horns,  Herroeneut  Nov.  Test  Acroases,  torn.  L  pp.  823,  324.;  Stuart's  Elements 
of  Interpretation,  p.  27  (edit  1822),  p.  55  (edit  1827). 

•  Emesti,  Inst  Interp.  Nov.  Test  p.  41.;  and  after  him  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacra,  p.  232'; 
and  Morns,  Hermoneut  Nov.  Test  Acroases,  torn.  L  pp.  323 — 326.,  have  distinguished 
emphases  into  temporary  and  permanent  The  former  is  that  which  is  given  to  a  word  nt 
a  certain  time  and  place,  and  arises  from  the  feelings  of  the  party  speaking,  or  from  the 
importance  of  the  subject  requiring  that  the  word  used  should  be  understood  with  some 
addition  to  its  usual  force.  The  latter  or  permanent  emphases  are  those,  in  which  a  word 
receives  from  custom  a  greater  signification  than  it  has  of  itself,  and  which  it  retains  in 
ptuticular  modes  of  speaking.  The  knowledge  of  both  these  is  to  be  derived  from  a 
consideration  of  the  context  and  Eubject-matter.  But  the  examples  adduced  in  defence 
of  this  definition  concur  to.  make  it  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  when  compared 
#ith  the  ordinary  classification  of  emphases  into  verbal  and  real,  which  we  have  accord- 
ingly retained. 
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Umb;  THAT  BLOOD  of  the  sacrifice  slain  for  the  ratification  of  the  new  covenant;  ths 
blood  ready  to  be  poured  out  for  the  muUitudet,  the  whole  Gentile  world  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  for  the  taking  away  of  Mint}  sin,  whether  original  or  actual,  in  all  its  power  and 
gailt,  m  all  its  eneigy  and  pollution.**'  In  Matt  xvL  16.  the  following  sentence  occors: 
2d  fff  'O  Xpurris  *0  vlhs  TOT  Bwd  TOf  t&vros,  **  Thou  art  THB  Christy  the  Sou  of  the  living 
God.**  In  this  passage,  also,  eyeiy  word  is  highly  emphatic,  agreeably  to  a  rule  of  the  • 
Greek  language,  which  is  observed  both  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  most 
^egant  profane  authors,  riz.  that,  when  the  article  is  placed  before  a  noun,  it  denotes  a 
certain  and  definite  object;  but,  when  it  is  omitted,  it  in  general  indicates  any  person  or 
thing  indefinitely.  The  apostle  did  not  say,  **  Thou  art  Christ,  Son  of  God,**  without 
the  article :  but,  **  Thou  art  thb  Christ,  the  Messiah,  ths  Son,"  that  very  Son,  thus 
positively  asserting  his  belief  of  that  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
divinity  and  oflice  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  **  of  the  living  God,  or  of  God  the 
living  one.**  Similar  instances  occur  in  John  L  21.  'O  irpo^^s  fT  <rv ;  **  Art  thou  that 
Prophet  **  whom  the  Jewish  nation  have  so  long  and  so  anxiously  expected,  and  who 
bad  been  promised  by  Moses  (Dcut.  xviiL  15.  18.)?  and  also  in  John  x.  11.  *£7«6  c^ 
'O  roifi^v  *0  kokSs,  lam  that  good  Shepherd,  or  the  shepherd,  that  good  one,  of  whom  Isaiah 
(xL  11.)  and  Ezekid  (xxxiv.  23.)  respectively  prophesied. 

Another  very  impcMrtant  mle  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek  article  is 
the  following,  which  was  first  completely  illustrated  by  the  late  eminently- 
learned  Granville  Sharp  ;  though  it  appears  not  to  have  been  unknown  to 
former  critics  and  conmientators.' 

'*  When  two  or  more  personal  nouns  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and  case, 
are  connected  by  the  copulative  Ka\  (and),  if  the  first  has  the  definite  article 
and  the  second,  third,  i^.  have  not,  they  both  relate  to  the  same  person.^ 

This  rule  Mr.  S.  has  illustrated  by  the  eight  following  examples :  — 

1.  'O  Gcoc  Koi  irarrjp  rov  Kvpiov  fffxiav.     2  Cor.  i.  3. 

2.  Ty  Oef  Kai  warpl.     1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

These  examples  are  properly  rendered,  in  the  authorized  translation,  and  according  to 
the  preceding  nile; 

1.  The  God  and  Father  of  o«r  Lord. 

2.  To  God  even  the  Father. 

3.  *Ev  rg  fiaoiXtUf  rov  Xpurrov  koI  Stov,    Eph.  v.  5. 

Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God.      |     In  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  even  of  God. 

4.  Kfltr^  tV  X^"'  '''^^  ^^^  ^y^^  '^^  Kvpiov  *Ii}<rov  Xpurrov.     2  Thess.  i.  12. 


Common  Version. 

According  to  the  grace  of  our  God  and  the 

Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Corrected  Version. 

According  to  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 

our  God  and  Lord. 


5.  *Eihiwwy  rod  Btov  koI  Kvptov  ^i)<rov  Xpurrov.     1  Tim.  v.  21. 


Common  Version. 
Before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Corrected  Version. 

Before  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  and  Lord ; 

or,  our  (xod  and  Lord. 

(JPor  the  d^fbiitive  article  has  sometimes  the 

power  (^  a  possessive  pronoun.^ 

6.  Ewi^fdytMv  rrji  i6^fff  rov  prfiXov  0cov  ical  cmrrtpot  ^fxAr  ^Irjoov  Xpurrov.   Titus  ii  13. 


Common  Version, 

The  glorious  appearipg  of  the  great  God 

and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


Corrected  Version. 

The  glorious  appearing  of  our  great  God 

and  Samour  Jesus  Christ^ 


7.  *Er  9ucauHr^  rov  ecov  ^fuvr  koI  ffvrfipos  *Ii}<rov  Xpurrov.    2  Pet.  i  1. 


Common  Version. 

Through  the  righteousness  of  God  and  of 

our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


Corrected  Version. 

Through  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Chrbt, 

our  God  and  Saviour. 


>  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  pp.  61,  62. 

'  Yenema,  in  «n  admirable  dissertation  on  the  true  reading  of  Acts  xx.  28.  has 
adverted  to  it;  see  the  passage  in  the  British  Critic  (N.  S.),  vol.  xL  p.  612.;  and  also 
Mr.  De  Gols,  in  his  valuable,  though  now  neglected,  Vindication  of  the  Worship  of  Jesof 
Christ.     (London,  1726.  8vo.)  p.  37. 
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8.  Kal  T^  itA¥09  Z9<nc6rTffv  BtSv  Kot  Kiptoy  riiJMv  *Ii)(rovv  Xpivrhv  hpvolixwoi,     Jude  4. 


Common  Version, 

And  denying  the  onlj  Lord  God,  and  our 

Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Corrected  Version, 
And  denying  our  only  Master,  God,  and 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  * 


[The  preceding  examples  are  retained,  though  they  illustrate  rather  the 
defining  power  than  anj  emphasis  of  the  Greek  article.] 

For  farther  information  on  the  subject  the  student  may  consult  Bp. 
Middleton's  work,  or  Mr.  Boyd's  supplementary  researches  on  the  Greek 
article,  annexed  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  commentary  on  £ph.  vi  and  on  the 
epistle  to  Titus. 

2.  Emphases  of  other  words. 

Matt.  ix.  .36.  When  Jesus  saw  the  multitudes,  he  had  compassion  on  them,  4<nF\ayxy((r$fi 
(from  mrKdyxyoi^j  a  bowel) ;  the  ancients  generally,  and  the  Jews  in  particular,  account- 
ing the  bowels  to  be  the  seat  of  sjrmpathy  and  the  tender  passions,  applied  the  Organ  to 
the  sense.*  The  proper  meaning,  therefore,  of  this  phrase  is  that  our  Lord  was  moved 
with  the  deepest  sympathy  and  commiseration  for  the  neglocted  Jews. 

Heb.  ir.  13.  All  things  are  naked  and  opened,  rerpaxii^MriJuha,  to  the  eyes  of  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  account  The  emphasis  is  here  derived  from  the  manner  in  which 
sacrifices  were  anciently  performed. 

3.  Emphatic  adverbs. 

(1.)  Sometimes  adverbs  of  time  are  emphatic  ;  and  a  careful  notation 
of  the  time  indicated  by  them,  will  materially  illustrate  the  force  and  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writings. 

Thus,  in  MaL  iil  16.,  we  read,  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to 
another,  ffc.  The  word  then  is  here  peculiarly  emphatic,  and  refers  to  the  time  when 
the  last  of  the  prophets  wrote,  and  when  many  bold  infidels  and  impious  persons  were 
found  among  the  Jews,  who  spake  **  stout  words  "  against  God,  and  vindicated  them. 
They  considered  the  time  spent  by  them  in  his  service  as  lost;  they  attended  his  **  ordi- 
nances" with  many  expressions  of  humiliation,  but  they  derived  no  benefit  from  them; 
and  they  concluded  that  those  who  cast  ofi^  all  religion,  and  tempted  God  by  their 
presimiptaoas  wickedness,  were  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  persons  (vv.  13 — 15.). 
Then,  viz.  at  this  season  of  open  wickedness,  there  was  a  remnant  of  pious  Jewo,  who 
**  spiUce  often  one  to  another,"  met  together  that  they  might  confer  on  religious  subjects 
and  animate  each  other  to  their  duty.  Of  these  persons,  and  their  pious  designs  and 
discourses,  Jehovah  took  especial  notice;  and  **  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before 
him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name." 

(2.)  A  hnowledge  of  historical  circumstances,  however,  is  requisite;  lest 
toe  ascribe  the  emphasis  to  a  wrong  source  ;  as  in  Acts  ix.  31. 

Then  had  the  churches  rest  (tlpiivrpf,  literally,  peace  or  prosperity).  The  cause  of  this 
peace  has  by  some  commentators  been  ascribed  to  the  conversion  of  Saul,  who  had  pre- 
vionslv  **niade  havoc  of  the  church  ; "  but  this  is  not  likely;  as  lie  could  not  be  a  diuse 
of  universal  persecution  and  distress,  whatever  activity  he  might  have  previously  shown. 
Besides,  his  own  persecution  (as  the  context  shows)  proves  that  the  Opposition  to  the 
gospel  continued  with  considerable  virulence  three  years  after  his  conversion.  The 
political  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  that  time  will  show  the  true  cause  of  this 
rest.  Cttligula  had  ordered  his  statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  and 
Petroniufi,  the  president  of  Syria,  was  on  his  march  with  an  army  for  that  purpose. 
Filled  with  consternation,  the  Jews  met  him  in  vast  multitudes  in  the  vicinity  of  Ptolemais 
or  Acre,  and  ultimately  prevailed  on  him  to  abandon  his  design.  It  was  this  persecution 
of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans  which  diverted  the  Jews  from  persecuting  the  Christians;  and 
then  had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria ; "  the  terror 
occasioned  by  the  imperial  decree  having  spread  itself  throughout  those  regions.* 

in.  Beal  Emphases. 

The  knowledge  of  these  can  be  derived  only  from  an  acquaintance  with 

'  Sharp  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  xxxix.  xl.  1 — 56. 

'  Kuin5el  in  loc.,  who  has  given  illustrations  from  classical  writer*,  and  also  from  the 
Apocrypha* 

'  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  and  given  at  length  various  passages  fVom  Josephus,  Do 
BclL  Jud,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  and  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  ix. ;  and  Fhilo,De  Legat.  ad  Cnium, 
^  1024,  &c.;  which  confirm  the  above  statement.     See  his  Credibility,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  §  12. 
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the  manners,  customs,  &c.  of  ancient  nations,  whicli  are  noticed  by  writers 
on  biblical  antiquities  and  by  commentators,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  sacred  writings.  Two  or  three  instances  of  these  also  will 
suffice  to  explain  their  nature. 

1.  Rom.  XL  17,  &c.  Here  we  have  a  very  beautiful  illustration  taken  from  the  in- 
grafting of  trees.  The  point  to  be  explained  was  the  union  of  the  Gentiles  with  the 
Jews  under  the  gospel  dispensation.  The  Jews  were  the  olive  tree:  the  grafts  were  both 
Gentiles  and  Jews;  and  the  act  of  ingrafting  was  the  initiation  of  both  into  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Jews  are  informed  that  olive  branches  maj  with  greater  ease  be  ingrafted 
into  their  own  original  stock,  which  is  more  natural  and  congenial  to  them.  The 
Gentiles  are  again  reminded  that,  if  the  natural  branches  were  not  spared  because  of 
their  unfruitfulness,  much  less  would  they  be  spared  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  stock, 
if  thej  should  prove  unfruitfuL 

2.  The  prize^  fipaSuow^  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24^  is  the  crown  awarded  to  the  victor 
in  the  Olympic  games;  whence  KanxfipoB^O^iv,  rendered  beguik  you  ofyow  reward  (Col.  ii. 
18.)t  means  to  deprive  any  one  of  a  reward  or  prize,  either  by  partial  judgment  or  in  any 
way  impeding  him  in  his  Christian  course.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  24.,  the  apostle  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  being  in  earnest  in  the  Christian  race,  by  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  games  of 
the  heathen.  As  the  racers  and  wrestlers  in  those  games  fitted  themselves  for  their 
different  exercises,  and  each  strove  zealously  for  the  victory,  so  should  the  Christian 
prepare  himself  for  his  religious  course,  and  strive  for  the  victory  in  his  great  contest 
with  the  world. 

3.  1  Cor.  iv.  13.  We  are  made  the  filth  of  the  earth,  vtptKoBdpfiara^  literally,  a  pur^ 
gation  or  lustrative  sacrifice :  the  allusion  is  to  a  custom  common  among  heathen  nations 
in  times  of  public  calamity,  who  selected  some  unhappy  men  of  the  most  abject  and 
despicable  character.  These,  after  being  maintained  a  whole  year  at  the  public  expense, 
were  then  led  out  crowned  with  flowers,  as  was  usual  in  sacrifices,  and  were  devoted 
to  appease  or  avert  the  anger  of  their  deities,  being  either  precipitated  into  the  sea,  or 
burnt  alive,  after  which  their  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

[It  must  be  added  that  some  critics  deny,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  the 
existence  of  what  are  called  real  emphases.] 

IV.  General  Rules  for  the  investigation  of  emphases. 

A  consideration  of  the  affections  by  which  the  sacred  authors  were 
animated,  when  they  committed  their  inspired  communications  to 
writing,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  context  of  the  passage  under 
consideration,  together  with  the  nature  of  its  subject,  wm  always 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  true  emphasis  of  words ;  but,  as  ingenious 
minds  are  apt  to  fancy  them  where  they  do  not  actually  exist,  it  may 
be  well  to  offer  a  few  leading  hints  respecting  the  particular  inves- 
tigation of  emphases. 

1.  No  emphases  are  to  be  sought  in  refined  explanations  of  passageSy  or 
from  etymology,  both  of  them  uncertaiyi  guides  at  the  best ;  and  which  are 
too  often  carried  to  extremes.  Neither  will  prepositions  always  enlarge  or 
give  additional  force  to  the  meaning  of  a  word,  particularly  in  the  Greek 
language. 

We  may  instance  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  6.,  where  we  read  that  true  "  charity  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  (ffvyxaipti)  in  the  truth."  Some  commentators  have  conceived  that 
this  word  is  emphatic,  and  have  rendered  the  passage  "  rejoiceth  jointly  (with  true  believers) 
in  the  truth."  But  in  this  instance,  as  Schleusner  has  remarked  from  Hesychius,  the  Greek 
compound  verb  means  no  more  than  the  simple  verb  x^P^  implies,  viz.  to  be  delighted 
or  to  rejoice  in  a  thing.  Our  authorized  version  therefore  fully  expresses  the  apostle's 
meaning.  IJut  in  Heb.  xii.  2.  the  preposition  is  highly  emphatic,  and  demands  particular 
attention,  in  order  to  apprehend  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  passage,  which  is  wholly 
agonisticalf  i.  e.  allusive  to  the  ancient  foot-races.  Having  in  the  first  verse  exhorted 
Christians  to  divest  themselves  of  every  incumbrance,  and  to  run  with  patiertce  their 
Christian  course,  St.  Paul  adds  (v.  2.),  Looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith.     The  original  word,  here  rendered  looking  (a<t>op&jn€5)\  literally  means  to  look  off 

•  This  word  occurs  in  Joscphus  precisely  in  the  very  same  meaning  as  it  is  used  by  the 
apostle.     'Atpopiifvr^s  iU  rut  'EAecffapo*',  ^"having  the  chiej  regard  to  Eleazar,  the  govcnior 
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fim  ercry  other  object  to  some  particular  object  placed  fall  in  Tiew;  as  the  reward 
ddtined  to  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  foot-race  was  placed  immediately  in  view  of  the 

eudidates.^ 

2.  Further :  emphases  are  not  to  be  sought  in  versions ;  tohichy  however 
excellent  they*  may  in  general  be,  are  yet  liable  to  error  ;  consequently  the 
derivation  of  emphases  from  them  may  lead  us  not  merely  to  extravagant^ 
but  even  to  false  expositions  of  Scripture. 

One  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  remark.  In  Col.  ii.  6.,  according  to  the  au- 
thorized £n$^lish  version,  we  read  thus,  As  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord^  so  walk  ye  in  him.  From  this  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  many  persons  have  laid 
much  stress  on  the  words  as  and  so  (which  last  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original),  and 
bare  deduced  a  variety  of  inferences  from  them,  viz.  as  ye  received  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
spirit  of  faith,  so  walk  ye  in  him;  as  ye  received  him  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  jo  walk  ye 
in  him,  &c.  Now  all  these  inferences,  though  proper  enough  in  themselves,  are  derived 
from  false  emphases,  and  are  contrary  to  the  apostle's  meaning,  who  intended  to  say  no 
such  thing.  Uis  meaning,  as  Dr.  Mackniglit  has  well  translated  the  passage,  is  simply 
this.  Since  ye  have  received  Christ  Je»us  the  Lord,  wafk  ye  in  him :  in  other  words, 
as  the  context  plainly  shows,  **  Since  ye  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  continue 
to  hold  it  fast,  and  permit  not  yourselves  to  be  turned  aside  by  sophistical  or  Judaizing 
teachers."  « 

3.  iVb  emphases  are  to  be  sought  merely  in  Hie  plural  number  of  words. 

We  must  be  cautious,  also,  that  we  do  not  deduce  emphasis  merely  from  the  use  of  the 
plnral  number;  supposing  that,  where  the  plural  is  put  instead  of  the  singular,  it  neces- 
sarily denotes  emphases.  Thus  ovpayds  and  ovpavol  simply  mean  heaven ;  yet  Origen, 
following  the  trifling  distinctions  of  some  Jewish  writers,  has  attempted  to  distinguish 
between  them,  and  has  announced  the  existence  of  several  heavens  each  above  the  oUier. 

4.  No  emphases  are  to  be  sought  in  Vfords  where  the  abstract  is  put  for 
the  concrete. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  abstract  is  very  frequently  put  for  the  concrete;  that  is,  sub- 
stantives are  necessarily  put  in  the  place  of  adjectives,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  nas  few  or  no  adjectives.  A  similar  mode  of  expression  obtains 
in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  in  Eph.  v.  8.,  we  read,  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness, 
vk6tos:  in  the  parallel  place,  in  iv.  18.,  the  metonymy  is  thus  expressed:  being  darkene-i, 
ia MOT urfjJroi,  in  the  understanding i  or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorized  version,  **  having 
the  nnd^vtanding  darkened."  Numerous  examples,  in  which  the  abstract  is  put  for  the 
concrete,  will  be  found,  infra.  Book  II.  Chap.  L  Sect.  IL  §  4.  p.  330. 

6.  As  every  language  abounds  with  idioms,  or  expressions  peculiar  to 
itseV^  which  cannot  be  rendered  verbatim  into  another  language  without 
violating  its  native  purity^  we  should  be  careful  not  to  loohfor  emphases  in 
such  expressions.^ 

of  the  temple; "  looking  to  him  exclusively,  by  whom  they  had  hcen  instigated  to  those 
offensive  measures.     De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c  xvii.  §  2. 

'  Sec  Braunius,  Krebsiu^,  Kypke,  Ernesti,  and  also  Drs.  Doddridge,  Macknight,  and 
A.  Clarke  on  Heb.  xii.  1,  2.,  by  whom  every  emphatic  word  in  these  two  verses  is  particu- 
larly illustrated. 

■  See  Drs.  Macknight  and  A.  Clarke  on  Col.  ii.  6. 

'  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pars  i.  sect.  iL  cap.  iv.  pp.  229 — 240. ;  Ernesti,  Instit  Interp 
Nov.  Test  pp.  40 — 45.;  Moms,  Acroases  in  Ernesti,  torn.  i.  pp.  321—336.;  Aug.  Pfeiffer, 
Herm.  Sacr.  c.  vi.  §§  16 — 23.  Op.  tom.  ii.  pp.  649—651.;  Wetstein,  Libclli  ad  Crisiii 
et  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  120 — 139.;  Viser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  iii.  pp.  263 — 277.; 
Bishop  Marsh,  Lectures,  lect  xv.  pp.  43 — 49.  Prof.  Gerard  has  collected  numerous  valu- 
able observations  on  the  topics  discussed  here  and  in  preceding  and  following  sections,  in 
his  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  293—369.,  particularly  in  sect.  iii.  pp.  300—314., 
on  the  signification  of  words;  J.  B.  Carpzov,  PrimsB  Lineie  Herm.  Sacrae,  pp.  23,  40 
—46.  The  subject  of  emphases  is  copiously  treated  by  Langius  in  his  Hermeneutica 
Sacra,  pp.  64 — 96.;  by  Hambach,  in  his  Institntiones  Hermeneuticse  Sacrse,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
pp.  317 — 362.;  by  Jahn,  in  his  Enchiridion  Herm.  Generalis,  pp.  127 — 135.;  by 
Chladenins,  in  his  Institutiones  Exegetieaj,  pp.  310—322.;  and  by  J.  E  Pfeiffcr,  in  his 
Insiitutiones  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  534  569.;  Stuart,  Elements  of  Interpretation,  pp.  119— 
J26  (edit.  1827).;  Black,  Excgct.  Study  of  Orig.  Script,  p.  60. 
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**  In  the  sacred  boobs  and  especially  in  the  Ilebraisms  of  the  l^ew  Testament,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  seek  for  and  recognize  emphasis,  merely  in  the  idiom  which  is  sorery  dis- 
similar to  ours.  Many  persons,  ^ough  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  have  often  made  this 
mistake ;  but  nothing  is  more  fallacioos.  In  the  oriental  languages  many  things  appear 
hyperbolical  (if  you  translate  them  literally,  that  is,  merely  by  the  aid  of  common  lexicons 
and  etymology),  which  are  not  in  reality  hyperbolical."' 


SECT.  HL 

PARTIOULAB  BULBS  FOB  ASCBBTAINIVG  THB  UBU8  LOQUEKDL 

Words  being  the  arbitrary  eigns  of  things,  the  meaning  of  them 
depends  upon  the  usus  loquendiy  or  the  custom  of  expressing  certain 
things  by  cert^n  words.  The  meaning  of  a  word  must  always  be 
a  simple  matter  of  fact ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  always  to  be  established 
by  appropriate  and  adequate  testimony.  This  testimony  is  either 
direct  or  indirect 

Direct  Testimony  is  to  be  obtained,  in  the  first  place,  from 
those  writers  to  whom  the  language,  which  we  investigate,  was 
vernacular,  either  from  the  same  authors  whom  we  interpret,  or  from 
their  contemporaries ;  next  from  ancient  versions  made  by  persons  to 
whom  the  language  was  not  vernacular,  but  who  lived  while  it  was  a 
spoken  language,  and  by  individuals  who  were  acquainted  with  it ; 
thirdly,  from  Scholiasts  and  Glossographers ;  fourthly,  from  those 
who,  though  foreigners,  had  learned  the  language  in  question. 

Where  direct  testimony  fails,  recourse  must  be  had  to  indirect 
testimony  ;  under  which  head  we  may  include  the  context,  analogy 
of  languages,  &c.* 

[It  must  not  be  forgotten,  while  engaged  in  this  inquiry,  that  there 
are  modifying  circumstances  which  affect  the  usage  of  language,  as 
the  time,  the  religion,  the  sect  or  party,  the  habits  of  ordinary  life, 
and  the  political  institutions  of  a  people.  Bishop  Terrot  instances 
KadapuTfioSy  which,  as  he  observes,  nas  one  meaning  in  ordinary  life, 
another  in  pagan  religion,  another  in  Judaism,  another  in  Christianity ; 
and  in  Christianity,  again,  it  has  diiferent  significations,  according  as  it 
occurs  in  dogmatic  or  moral  treatises.'  Cunning  is  an  example  in 
English  of  a  word  where  the  signification  has  been  modified  by  time. 
It  is  now  almost  exclusively  used  in  a  bad  sense.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  fact  of  a  word's  acquiring,  from  some  circumstance  or  event, 
a  technical  meaning,  and  after  a  while  retaining  this  alone.  The 
converse,  too,  is  frequently  the  case.] 

»  Stnart,  Elements  of  Interpretation,  part  v.  chap.  vi.  p.  124  (edit  1827). 

•  Bauer,  Harm.  Sacr.,  pars  i.  sect.  ii.  pp.  77 — 79.;  Moms,  Acroases  HermeneuticsB,  torn, 
i.  pp.  75 — 77.;  Stuart,  Elements  of  Interpretation,  part  v.  chaps,  ii.  iii  Comp.  Stuart 
on  Hebrew  Lexicography  in  Biblical  Repositoiy  (Andover,  U.  S.)  for  Oct  1836,  pp.  462., 
&c 

"  Emesti,  Principles  of  BibL  Interp.  translated  by  Bp.  Terrot,  yoL  i.  part  L  sect,  i  chap. 
i.  13.  pp.  27,  28. 
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§  1.  Direct  Testimonies  for  ascertaining  the  Usus  Loquendi. 

L  The  testimony  of  the  writer^  or  his  contemporaries: — 1.  Definitions^^ 
2.  Examples — 3.  Parallel  passages, — ^IL  Ancient  versions; — their  re- 
spective merits^  rtdes  for  consulting  them,  — III.  Scholiasts  and  Glosso* 
graphers: — 1.  Nature  of  scholia — 2.  atid  of  Glossaries — 3.  Bules  for 
consulting  them,  —  IV.  Testimony  of  foreigners  who  have  acquired  a 
language* 

I.    THE   TESTIMONY  OP  THE  WBITEB  OB  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  most  important  aid  is  afforded  by  those  writers  to  whom  the 
language  to  be  investigated  was  vernacular ;  and  where  it  is  indubitable 
its  evidence  is  abundantly  sufficient.  This  testimony  may  be  drawn 
from  three  sources,  viz.  I.  From  the  definitions  of  words ;  II.  From 
examples,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject;  and,  IIL  From  parallel 
pass^es. 

I.  With  regard  to  definitions,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
take  good  care  that  the  .definition  be  well  understood,  and  to  consider 
how  much  weight  the  character  of  the  writer  who  defines  may 
properly  give  to  it.* 

Moms  has  collected  examples  of  definitions  from  profane  writers, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  here ; 
but  the  following  definitions  of  certain  words  occurring  in  the  New 
Testament  are  of  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
sacred  writers. 

1.  In  Heb.  v.  14.,  St.  Paul  says  that  he  writes  ro7c  rcXc/oic,  to  the  perfect; 
and  he  there,  with  almost  logical  precision,  defines  the  perfect  to  be  those 
who  hy  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil ; 
that  is,  those  who  by  long  custom  and  conversation  in  the  sacred  writings 
have  60  exercised  and  improved  their  faculties,  that  they  can  discern 
between  good  and  bad,  true  and  false  doctrines.  In  the  whole  of  that 
passage,  therefore,  we  are  to  understand  who  are  the  perfect,  agreeably  to 
St.  Paul's  definition. 

2.  If  we  were  at  a  loss  to  understand,  in  the  style  of  the  same  apostle, 
what  he  means  by  the  body  of  Christ,  we  may  learn  it  from  Eph.  i.  23. ; 
where  it  is  defined  by  the  church :  thus,  ...  .  the  churchy  which  is  his  body, 
the  fulness  of  him  thatfiUeth  all  in  alL 

3.  Heb.  xi.  1.  contains  a  definition  oi faith;  which  is  there  said  to  be 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for ^  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 

II.  Examples  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  also  show  us  the  usus 
loquendi  and  force  of  words ;  but  to  judge  correctly,  and  to  make 
j>roper  distinctions,  a  good  understanding  and  considerable  practice 
are  necessary. 

1.  By  examples  is  meant,  that  the  writer  who  uses  a  particular  word, 
though  he  does  not  directly  define  it,  yet  gives,  in  some  one  or  more 
passages,  an  example  of  what  it  means,  by  exhibiting  its  qualities  or 
showing  the  operation  of  it.     Thus, 

( l.)  In  order  to  explain  the  word  Zucaioaiyii^  righteousness,  which  is  of  verj  frequent 
occiuHince  in  the  New  Testament,  we  must  examine  what  exampies  qf  righteousness  are 
added  in  each  passage. 

(2.)  In  GaL  iv.  3.,  St.  Paul  uses  the  term  <rroix«<a  tow  x^a/uov,  elements  of  the  world, 

*  Stuart,  Elements  of  Interpretation,  party,  chap,  lu  p.  64.;  Moms,  torn.  I  pp.  79— SI. 
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at  fint  without  an  explanation ;  but  afterwards  we  have  an  example  of  the  meaninj^  of 
it  in  Oal.  iv  9. ;  where  the  expression  is  used  of  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law  which 
preceded  tne  Christian  dispensation,  and  includes  the  idea  of  incompleteness  and  imper* 
fection. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  subject^  in  innumerable  instances,  helps  to  define 
which  meaning  of  a  word  the  writer  attaches  to  it,  in  any  particular 
passage. 

For  instance,  x^^is^  in  onr  version  usnallj  rendered  grace^  denotes  pardon  of  sin,  divine 
benevolence,  divine  aid,  temporal  blessings,  &c  Which  of  these  senses  it  bears  in  an/ 
particular  passage  is  to  be  determined  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.' 

III.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  usus  loquendi,  and  to  investigate  the 
meaning  of  apassage,  recourse  is  next  to  be  had  to  the  comparison  of 
similar  or  parallel  passages ;  and^  as  much  caution  is  requisite  in  the 
application  of  this  nermeneutic  aid,  it  becomes  necessary  to  institute 
a  particular  inquiry  into  its  nature^  and  the  most  beneficial  mode  of 
employing  it  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

1.  "When,  in  any  ordinary  composition,  a  passage  occurs  of 
doubtful  meaning  with  respect  to  the  sentiment  or  doctrine  it  con- 
veys, the  obvious  course  of  proceeding  is  to  examine  what  the  author 
himself  has  in  other  parts  of  his  work  delivered  upon  the  same  subject, 
to  weigh  well  the  force  of  any  particular  expressions  he  is  accustomed 
to  use,  and  to  inquire  what  there  might  be  in  the  occasion  or 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  tending  to  throw  further  light 
upon  the  immediate  object  he  had  in  view.  This  is  only  to  render 
common  justice  to  the  writer ;  it  is  necessary  both  for  the  discovery 
of  his  real  meaning,  and  to  secure  him  against  any  wanton  charge  of 
error  or  inconsistency.  Now,  if  this  may  justly  be  required  in  any 
ordinary  work  of  uninspired  composition,  how  much  more  indispens- 
able must  it  be  when  we  dit  in  judgment  upon  the  sacred  volume; 
in  which  (if  we  acknowledge  its  divine  original)  it  is  impossible  even 
to  imagine  a  failure  either  in  judgment  or  in  integrity.**  * 

The  passages,  which  thus  have  some  degree  of  resemblance,  are 
termed  "  parallel  passages ;  "  and  the  comparison  of  them  is  a  most 
important  help  for  interpreting  such  parts  of  Scripture  as  may  appear 
to  us  obscure  or  uncertain ;  for,  on  almost  every  subject,  there  will 
be  found  a  multitude  of  phrases,  which,  when  diligently  collated,  will 
afford  mutual  illustration  and  support  to  each  other ;  the  truth  which 
is  more  obscurely  intimated  in  one  place  being  expressed  with  greater 
precision  in  others.  Thus,  a  part  of  the  attributes  or  circumstances, 
relating  to  both  persons  and  things,  is  stated  in  one  text  or  passage, 
and  part  in  another;  so  that  it  is  only  by  searching  out  several 
passages,  and  connecting  them  together,  that  we  can  obtain  a  just 
apprehension  of  them.  More  particularly,  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament  must  be  compared  with  their  antitypes  in  the  New  (as 
Numb.  xxi.  9.  with  John  iii.  14.^;  predictions  must  be  compared 
with  the  history  of  their  accomplishment  (as  Isai.  liii.,  the  latter  part 
of  V.  12.  with  Mark  xv.  27,  28.,  and  Luke  xxii.  37.,  and  the  former 
part  of  Isai.  liiL  12.  with  Matt  xxviL  57.,  Mark  xv.  43.,  Luke  xxiii* 
50.),  and  the  portion  of  Scripture,  in  which  any  point  is  specifically 

»  Moms,  Acroases,  torn.  i.  pp.  81—84.;  Stuart,  Elements,  p.  65  (edit.  1827> 
*  Bp,  Vanmildort,  Lectures,  pp.  180,  190. 
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treated,  ought  to  be  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  comparison,  as  Genesis, 
chap.  L  on  the  creation,  Romans,  chaps,  iii.— v.  on  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, &c.&c«^ 

The  foundation  of  the  parallelisms  occurring  in  the  sacred  writings 
is  the  perpetual  haHnony  of  Scripture  itself;  which,  though  composed 
by  vanous  writers,  yet  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  infallible 
source,  cannot  but  agree  in  words  as  well  as  in  things.  Parallelisms 
are  either  near  or  remote :  in  the  former  case  the  parallel  passages  are 
sought  firom  the  same  writer ;  in  the  latter  from  different  writers. 
They  are  farther  termed  adequate^  when  they  affect  the  whole  subject 
proposed  in  the  text ;  and  inadequate^  when  they  affect  it  only  in  part ; 
but  the  most  usual  division  of  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  or  parallelisms, 
is  into  verbal^  or  parallelisms  of  words,  and  real,  or  parallelisms  of 
things. 

2.  A  verbal  parallelism  or  analogy  is  that  in  which,  op  comparing 
two  or  more  places  together,  the  same  words  and  phrases,  the  same 
mode  of  argument,  the  same  method  of  construction,  and  the  same 
rhetorical  figures,  are  respectively  to  be  found.  Of  this  description 
are  the  following  instances :  — 

(1.)  Parallel  words  and  phrases.  Thus,  when  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, speaking  of  the  human  heart,  says,  that  it  is  ^^  deceitful  above 
aO  things,  Ana  desperately  wicked"  (Jer.  xvii.  9.),  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  full  import  of  the  original  word  there  rendered  desperately, 
we  must  compare  Jer.  xv.  18.  and  Micah  i.  9.,  where  the  same  word 
occurs,  and  is  rendered  desperate  or  incurable.  From  which  two  pas- 
sages it  is  obvious  that  the  prophet^s  meaning  was  that  the  deceitful"^ 

>  On  the  importance  and  benefit  of  consulting  parallel  passages,  Bishop  Horsley  has 
several  fine  observations  in  his  comment  on  Fual.  xcvii  **  It  should  be  a  rule  with  every 
one,  who  would  read  the  holy  Scriptures  with  advantage  and  improvement,  to  compare 
every  text  which  may  seem  either  important  for  the  doctrine  it  may  contain,  or  remark- 
able for  the  turn  of  the  expression,  with  the  parallel  passages  in  other  parts  of  holy 
writ;  that  is,  with  the  passages  in  which  the  subject-matter  is  the  same,  the  sense  equi- 
valent, or  the  turn  of  the  expression  similar.    These  parallel  passages  are  easily  found 

by  the  marginal  references  in  Bibles  of  the  larger  form." "  It  is  incredible  to  any 

one,  who  has  not  in  some  degree  made  the  experiment,  what  a  proficiency  may  be  made 
in  that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation>  by  studying  the  Scrip'.ures  in  this 
manner,  without  any  other  commentary  or  exposition  than  what  the  different  parts  of  the 
sacred  Tolume  mutually  furnish  for  each  other.  I  will  not  scruple  to  assert  that  the  most 
ILUTBRATK  CHRISTIAN,  if  he  cau  but  rcad  his  English  Bible,  and  will  take  the  pains  to 
read  it  in  this  manner,  will  not  only  attain  all  that  practical  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
to  his  salvation ;  but,  by  God's  blessing,  he  will  become  learned  in  every  thing  relating 
to  his  religion  in  such  degree,  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be  misled  either  by  the  refined 
arguments  or  by  the  false  assertions  of  those  who  endeavour  to  ingraft  their  own  opinions 
upon  the  oracles  of  God.  He  may  safely  be  ignorant  of  all  philosophy,  except  what  is 
to  be  learned  from  the  sacred  books;  which  indeed  contain  the  highest  philosophy 
adapted  to  the  lowest  apprthensions.  He  may  safely  remain  ignorant  of  all  history, 
except  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Let  him 
study  these  in  the  manner  I  recommend,  and  let  him  never  cease  to  pray  for  the  illumi* 
HATioic  OF  THAT  SPIRIT  by  which  these  books  were  dictated;  and  the  whole  compass 
of  abstruse  philosophy,  and  recondite  history,  shall  furnish  no  argument  with  which  the 
perverse  will  of  man  shall  be  able  to  shake  this  learned  Christian's  faith.  The  Bible, 
thus  studied,  will  indeed  prove  to  be  what  we  protestants  esteem  it  —  a  certain  and  sufii- 
cient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  a  helmet  of  salvation  ^  which  alone  may  quench  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked." — Sermons  on  the  Resurrection,  &c.  pp.  221—228.  The  Bible  with 
Bibfical  Commentary,  Lond.  1858,  3  vols.  4to.,  may  6e  mentioned  as  corroborating  Bp. 
Holly's  observations. 
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ness  and  wickedness  of  the  heart  of  man  are  so  great  that  they  cannot 
be  healed  or  removed  by  any  human  art*  Compare  also  Isai.  xl.  1 1. 
and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  with  John  x.  11,  14,  15.,  Heb.  xiii.  20.,  and 
1  Pet.  ii.  25.  and  v.  4. 

(2.)  Parallel  modes  of  arguing.  Thus  the  apostles,  Paul  and 
Peter,  respectively  support  their  exhortations  to  patience  by  the 
example  of  Jesus  Christ  Compare  Heb.  xii.  2,  3.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  21. 
On  the  contrary,  dissuasives  from  sin  are  more  strongly  set  forth  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  urging  that  sinful  courses  were  the 
way  of  the  heathen  nations.  Compare  Levit.  xviii.  24.,  Jer.  x.  2., 
and  Matt  vi.  32. 

(3.)  Of  parallel  constructions  and  figures  we  have  examples  in 
Kom.  viii.  3.,  2  Cor.  v.  21.,  and  Heb.  x.  6. ;  in  which  passages  respec- 
tively the  Greek  word  ap/iprCay  there  translated  sin,  means  sacrifices 
or  offerings  for  sin^  agreeably  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
in  which  the  same  word  elliptically  signifies  both  sifi  and  sin  offering, 
which  the  Septuagint  version  invariably  renders  by  afiaprla  in  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  places.  Dr.  Whitby,  on  2  Cor.  v.  21.,  has 
pointed  out  a  few  instances ;  but  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  the  same  text, 
has  enumerated  all  the  passages,  which  are,  in  fact,  so  many  additional 
examples  of  verbal  parallelisms.  To  this  class  some  biblical  critica 
refer  those  passages  in  which  the  same  sentence  is  expressed  not 
precisely  in  the  same  words,  but  in  similar  words,  more  ftill  as  well  na 
more  perspicuous,  and  concerning  the  force  and  meaning  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Such  are  the  parallelisms  pf  the  sacred 
poets ;  which,  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Scriptures,  demand  a  distinct  consideration. 

Verbal  parallelisms  are  of  great  importance  for  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  words  that  rarely  occur  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  express  peculiar  doctrines  or  terms  of  religion,  aa  faith,  repent-- 
ance,  new  creature,  &c.,  likewise  in  explaining  doubtful  passages,  and 
also  the  Hebraisms  appearing  in  the  New  Testament. 

3.  A  real  parallelism  or  analogy  is  where  the  same  thing  or 
subject  is  treated  of,  either  designedly  or  incidentally,  in  the  same 
words,  or  in  others  which  are  more  clear,  copious,  and  full,  and  con- 
cerning whose  force  and  meaning  there  can  be  no  doubt.  [These, 
however,  will  be  more  properly  considered,  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  sense  of  scripture  propositions.] 

4.  Besides  verbal  and  real  parallelisms,  there  is  a  third  species 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  which  is  of  equal  importance  for 
understanding  the  Scriptures :  this  has  been  termed  a  parallelism  of 
members:  it  consists  chiefly  in  a  certain  equality,  resemblance,  or 
parallelism,  between  the  members  of  each  period ;  so  that,  in  two 
lines,  or  members  of  the  same  period,  things  shall  answer  to  things, 
and  words  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  otfier  by  a  kind  of  rule  or 
measure. 

The  nature  of  this  kind  of  parallelism,  which  is  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  the  poetical  style  of  the  Hebrews,  being  fully  considered  iu 
a  subsequent  chapter,  only  one  or  two  examples  of  its  utility  ais  a 
hermeneutical  aid  will  be  necessary  in  this  place. 

In  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  sometimes  happens 
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that,  in  the  alternate  quatrain,  the  third  line  forms  a  continrious  sense 
with  the  first,  and  the  fourth  with  the  second.  Bishop  Lowth  has 
given  a  striking  example  of  this  variety  of  parallelism  in  his  nine- 
teenth praelection,  from  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  But,  as  its  distinguishing 
feature  is  not  there  sufficiently  noted.  Bishop  Jebb  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing translation  of  Mr.  Parkhurst :  — 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood ; 

And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh : 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captiTe ; 

From  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy. 

That  is,  reducing  the  stanza  to  a  simple  quatrain  :  — 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drank  with  blood ; 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captive : 
And  my  sword  shall  devour  fiesh ; 
From  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy. 


Again: — 


From  without  the  sword  shall  destroy ; 

And  in  the  inmost  apartments  terror ; 
Both  the  young  man  and  the  virgin ; 

The  suekling,  with  the  man  of  grey  hairs. 

Dent  xxxii.  25 


"  The  youths  and  virgins,"  says  Bishop  Jebb,  "  let  out  of  doors  by  the 
vigour  and  buoyancy  natural  at  their  time  of  life,  fall  victims  to  the  sword 
in  the  streets  or  the  city :  while  infancy  and  old  age,  confined  by  helpless- 
ness and  decrepitude  to  the  inner  chambers  of  the  house,  perish  there  by 
fear,  before  the  sword  can  reach  them.** 

[The  following  instances  will  illustrate  the  use  of  |)arallelism  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  words.  In  Psal.  xvi,  9.,  Hi^?,  literally 
my  glory ^  must  mean,  my  soul,  as  ^5^,  my  heart,  immediately  precedes. 
So,  in  IsaL  xlvi.  11.,  W,  a  ravenous  bird,  is  exi)lained  by  the  fol- 
lowing clause,  ^inV^  ^^^  tJie  man  of  my  counsel:  it  evidently  describes 
Cyrus.  And,  in  the  New  Testament,  1  Cor.  xv.  50.,  the  phrase 
o-ap^  Kol  aifia  cannot  mean  carnal  passions,  but  the  natural  hody^ 
which  consists  of  flesh  and  blood ;  since  <f>Oopa,  corruption,  is  found 
in  the  paraUel  clause.] 

5.  As  it  requires  attention  and  practice  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
different  species  of  parallelisms,  especially  the  sententious  or 
poetical  parallelism,  the  following  hints  are  offered  to  the  biblical 
student  in  the  hope  of  enabling  him  advantageously  to  apply  them  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures :  — 

(1.)  Ascertain  the  primary  meaning  of  the  passage  under  consideration. 

In  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  we  read.  Judge  nothing  be/ore  the  timet  until  the  Lord  come,  who  both  will 
bring  to  tight  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  Ae  hearts. 
Now  here  is  a  parallelism  of  members;  but  the  fundamental  meaning  is  that  Chd  judges 
the  cotmseis  of  men ;  he  therefore  judges  without  respect  of  persons,  and  with  unerring 
impartiality.  The  apostle^s  design  was  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  perceive 
and  judge  the  counsels  of  one  another.  Thus,  again,  words  are  also  construed  with  words, 
and  things  with  things,  in  order  that  an  enumeration  may  be  made  of  the  species,  kinds, 
or  parts  of  the  whole ;  as  in  the  divine  ode  of  the  Virgin  Mary  contained  in  Luke  i.  46^ 
55.,  in  which  the  specific  displays  of  divine  power  are  enumerated.  God  haUi  put  down  the 
promd,  but  escalteUi  them  of  low  degree,  &c.  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  place  de- 
scribess  the  power  of  Gk)d,  in  whose  hands  is  the  distribution  of  prosperity  and^  adversity; 
and  that  all  these  parts  or  species  are,  in  an  exposition,  to  be  joined  together  with  the  pro- 
position exhibiting  the  genus  or  kind,  viz.  that  prosperity  and  adversity  are  in  the  hands 
<rf'tbe  Almighty. 

VOLr.  II.  Q 
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(2.)  Although  the  sacred  Scriptures,  primarily/  coming  from  God^  are 
perfectly  consistent,  and  harmonize  throughout;  yet,  as  they  were  secondarily 
written  by  different  authors,  on  various  topics,  and  in  different  styles,  those 
hooks  and  parts  of  books  are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  compared,  which 
were  composed  by  the  same  author,  in  the  same  langttage,  and  on  a  parallel 
subject 

The  propriety  of  this  canon  will  particularlj  appear,  if  we  compare  the  parallel  passages 
of  the  same  author,  in  preference  to  every  other  sacred  writer.  For  instance,  in  Rom.  iiL 
24.,  St  Paul,  when  treating  of  our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  says  that  we  are  just- 
ified ^eely  by  his  grace ;  now  that  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  free  favour  of  God 
towards  us,  and  not  of  any  quality  wrought  in  us,  is  evident  from  Eph.  iL  4, 5.,  2  Tim.  i.  9., 
and  Tit.  iii.  5,  7.;  in  which  passages  our  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  is  expressly  ascribed  to 
the  great  hve  wherewith  God  loved  ut^  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace — and  to  his  mercy  and 
grace, 

(3.)  Besides  the  kindred  dialects,  much  assistance  will  be  derived,  in 
studying  the  parallelisms  of  Scripture,  from  a  diligent  comparison  of  the 
Greek  Septuagint  version  with  the  New  Testament;  as  the  latter  was  very 
frequently  cited  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  was  constantly  used  in 
the  synagogues  during  the  apostolic  age,  as  well  as  by  the  Gentile  converts 
to  Judaism, 

Thus,  the  force  of  our  Saviour's  expression  in  Luke  xii.  42.  (giving  a  portion  of  meat, 
€rnofjL4rpioy,  in  due  season)  will  best  appear  if  we  compare  it  with  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Gen.  xlvii.  12.;  where  we  are  told  that  Joseph  (when  Pharaoh  had  constituted  him  inten- 
dant-general  of  Egypt)  supplied  his  father  and  his  brothers,  and  all  his  father's  household, 
with  a  certain  portion  of  com  for  each  person  ;  iairofUTpH  ff7rov,  the  very  expression  used 
by  St.  Luke.  It  was  usual  for  the  stewards  of  great  families,  in  ancient  times,  to  measure 
out  to  each  slave  his  allotted  portion  of  corn  every  month.  Again,  m  Luke  xv.  13.,  the 
younger  son  is  said  to  have  taken  hisjoitmey  into  a  far  country^  iirfM}fxri<rty  ««j  x^P<"'  fuucpdy, 
an  expression,  Grotins  remarks,  which  is  singularly  appropriate;  for  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  Psal  Ixxiii.  27.  those  who  have  wilfully  cast  off  the  fear  of  God  are  said  fuucpwtiy 
&irh  TOO  e«ov  iavrois,  to  withdraw  themselves  afar  from  God. 

(4.)  Whenever  the  mind  is  struck  unth  any  resemblance,  in  the  first  place 
consider  whether  it  is  a  true  resemblance,  and  whether  the  passages  are 
sufficiently  similar  ;  that  is,  not  only  whether  the  same  word,  but  also  the 
same  thing,  answers  together,  in  order  to  form  a  safe  judgment  concerning 
it. 

It  often  happens  that  one  word  has  several  distinct  meanings,  one  of  which  obtains  in  one 
place,  and  one  in  another  place.  When,  therefore,  words  of  such  various  meanings  present 
themselves,  all  those  passages  where  they  occur  are  not  to  be  immediately  considered  as 
parallel,  unless  they  have  a  similar  power.  Thus,  if  any  one  were  to  compare  Jonah  iv.  10. 
(where  mention  is  made  of  the  gourd  which  came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a  night, 
and  which  in  the  original  Hebrew  is  termed  the  son  of  a  night)  with  1  Thess.  v.  5.,  where 
Christians  are  called,  not  children  of  the  night,  bat  children  of  the  dag,  it  would  be  a  spurious 
parallel 

(5.)  Where  two  parallel  passages  present  themselves,  the  clearer  and  more 
copious  place  must  be  selected  to  illustrate  one  that  is  more  briefly  and 
obscurely  expressed. 

The  force  and  meaning  of  a  word  can  never  be  ascertained  from  a  single  passage;  bur, 
if  there  be  a  second  passage  on  the  same  subject,  we  have  a  criterion  by  which  to  ascertain 
the.writer's  meaning.  Or,  if  we  consider  the  subject  discussed  by  him,  we  shall  find  that 
he  has  in  one  part  touched  very  slightly  on  topics  which  are  elsewhere  more  fully  explained, 
and  in  which  he  has  omitted  nothing  that  could  more  copiously  illustrate  the  former  place. 
In  availing  ourselves,  therefore,  of  a  parallel  passage  to  elucidate  any  part  of  the  inspired 
writings,  it  is  evident  that  the  clearer  places,  and  those  which  treat  more  fully  on  a  subject, 
are  to  be  considered  as  fundamental  pi&ssagcs,  by  which  others  are  to  be  illustrated.  Thus, 
in  Hosea  xii.  4.,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  patriarch  Jacob's  wrestling  with  an  angel  of 
God :  now  this  place  would  be  extremely  obscure,  if  the  whole  history  of  that  transaction 
were  not  more  amply  related  in  Gen.  xxxil  24—31.  So  PsaL  cxii.  4.  is  illustrated  by 
c.\i.  4.,  and  it  is  shown  that  in  the  first-nam«d  passage  God  is  described. 
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(6.)  Other  things  being  equals  a  nearer  parallel  is  preferable  to  one  that 
is  more  remote. 

If  a  writer  elsewhere  repeat  the  same  forms  of  speech,  and  also  discuss  in  another  part 
a  subject  which  he  has  but  slightly  touched  in  one  place,  it  is  better  to  explain  that  place 
from  the  same  writer,  than  from  parallel  passages  collected  from  others.  But,  where  a 
writer  supplies  nothing  by  which  to  illustrate  himself,  recourse  must  in  that  case  be  had 
to  such  as  were  contemporary  with  him,  or  nearly  so;  and  from  their  compositions  similar 
passages  are  to  be  collected.  Thus  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Amos,  having  been  nearly 
contemporary  with  each  other,  and  having  uttered  predictions  relative  to  nearly  the  same 
events,  elucidate  each  other;  as  the  prophecy  of  Ezokiel  illustrates  that  of  Jeremiah,  and 
vice  versd.  This  rule  will  apply  generally,  unless  the  more  remote  writer  define  obscure 
places  better,  or  continue  and  adorn  the  subject  discussed. 

(7.)  No  assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  similar  passages,  the  sense  of  which 
is  uncertain. 

For,  if  such  passages  be  cited  to  explain  another  that  is  obscure,  they  will  be  of  no  use 
whatever,  however  similar  they  may  be,  bus  equally  obscure.  It  is  to  little  purpose, 
therefore,  to  accumulate  similar  passages  where  the  same  name  of  a  tree,  plant,  herb,  &c. 
is  mentioned,  and  especially  where  there  is  no  note  or  mark  attached  to  it;  for  several  of 
the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  trees,  plants,  precious  stones,  and  musical  instruments,  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  are  either  unknown  to  us,  or  cannot  now  be  precii>ely  distinguished.' 

(8.)  7%tf  exercise  of  comparison  should  be  often  repeated. 

**  To  the  observance  of  the  principles  above  stated,  frequent  practice  must  be  added ;  so 
that  the  interpreter  may  e€uily  discern  what  passages  are  similar,  and  how  he  may  rightly 
compare  them,  and  judge  of  them.  It  will  be  very  useful,  here,  to  consult  good  inter- 
preters, not  only  of  the  Scriptures,  but  of  profane  authors;  that,  where  they  carry  tlieso 
principles  into  practice,  and  plainly  make  a  right  and  skilful  application  of  tliem,  we  may 
learn  to  imitate  them,  by  attentively  considering  the  manner  in  which  they  attain  to  the 
nndei^tanding  of  things  which  are  obscure  or  ambiguous.  By  frequently  renewing  this 
exercise,  we  may  learn  to  go  in  the  same  path  in  which  they  have  travelled. 

•*  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  present  more  inducement  to  repeat  this  exercise  very 
frequently,  than  any  other  books.  For  (I.)  They  are  of  all  books  the  most  important. 
(2.)  They  are  not  only  all  of  the  same  idiom  in  general,  but  they  have  reference  to  the 
same  subject,  riz.  the  development  of  Christianity.  They  originated,  too,  from  con- 
temporary  writers,  possessed  of  views,  feelings,  and  language  that  were  alike.  Hence 
comparison  has  more  force  in  illustrating  the  New  Testament,  than  in  the  illustration  of 
either  Greek  or  Latin  authors;  many  of  whom,  that  agreed  with  each  other  in  all  the 
circumstances  just  stated,  cannot  be  found.  But  (3.)  To  all  who  admit  that  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  guided  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  their  views  of  religion,  in 
consequence  of  this,  must  have  been  harmonious^  the  inducement  to  comparison  of  various 
parts  and  passages  with  each  other,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  whole,  must 
be  very  great;  and  the  additional  force  of  the  evidence  arising  from  comparison,  on 
account  of  the  really  harmonious  views  of  the  writers,  must  make  this  exercise  an 
imperious  duty  of  every  theologian."  « 

(9.)  Mang  parallel  passages  should  be  compared. 

**  To  compare  one  passage  only  is  often  insnflBcient,  whether  you  are  endeavouring  to 
find  the  usus  loquendi  by  the  aid  of  parallel  passages,  or  by  testimony  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  from  examples.  Specially  is  this  the  case,  when  we  are  in- 
vestigating the  sense  of  words,  that  have  a  complex  or  generic  meaning,  made  up  of 
▼arions  parts.  In  this  case,  comparisons  should  be  made  from  numerous  passages,  until 
we  perceive  that  what  we  are  seeking  is  fully  and  entirely  discovered, 

•*  Suppose  the  word  irinrts  occurs  in  a  particular  passage,  where  you  are  doubtful  what 
sense  should  be  applied  to  it.  First,  you  call  to  mind  that  'vlffrts  is  a  generic  word,  having 
several  meanings  related  to  each  other,  but  still  diverse,  as  species  under  the  genus.  You 
wish  to  determine  how  many  species  of  meaning  vUrris  has;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish 
cluB,  many  passages  where  it  is  used  must  be  compared,  in  order  that  you  n)ay  know 
whether  all  the  species  are  found.  This  being  done,  you  proceed  to  compare  them  with 
the  passage  under  investigation,  and  see  which  will  fit  it.  And  in  this  way  all  generic 
words  most  be  investigated,  before  the  generic  idea  can  be  determined.**  ■ 

■  See  some  instances  of  this  observation  in  Mr.  Pilkington*s  Remarks  on  several 
Fusages  of  Scripture,  pp.  83—90. 

*  Stuart,  Elements  of  Interpretation,  part  v.  chap.  ii.  p.  70. 
»  Ibid.  p.  71. 
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(10.)  It  wiU  be  of  great  use  to  collect  and  reduce  into  alphabetical  order 
nil  those  similar  passages  in  which  the  same  forms  of  speech  occur,  and  the 
same  things  are  proposed  in  a  different  order  of  narration  ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  me  accumulation  of  numerous  passages  that  are  parallel 
to  each  other  informs  of  speech^  or  in  things  which  are  of  themselves  clear 
and  certain ;  for  such  accumulations  of  parallel  places  savour  more  of  a 
specious  display  of  learning  than  real  utility.* 

The  best  and  most  certain  help  bj  which  to  find  oat  parallel  passages  is,  unquestionably, 
the  diligent  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  repeated  after  short  intervals  of  time, 
and  accompanied  by  the  committal  of  the  most  difficult  passages  to  writing,  together  with 
such  other  passages  as  are  similar  either  in  words  or  in  things,  and  which  tend  to  throw 
any  light  on  objure  places.  But,  in  instituting  such  parallelisms,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  multiply  references  unnecessarify  for  mere  show  rather  than  for  their  practical 
utility,  and  also  that  they  do  not  violate  the  analogy  of  faith.  For  instance.  Bom.  iil  28. 
and  James  iL  24.  are  not  in  every  respect  parallel  to  each  other;  because  in  the  former 
passage  St.  Paul  is  treating  of  justification  in  the  sight  of  God — a  doctrine  which 
numerous  passages  of  Scripture  most  clearly  testify  to  be  by  faith  alone;  whereas  St. 
Jnmes  is  speaking  of  justification  in  the  sight  of  nun,  who  form  their  judgment  of  a  man 
by  his  works. 

The  method  here  indicated  is  the  only  effectual  way  by  which  to 
ascertain  parallel  words  and  phrases,  as  well  as  parallelisms  of  things : 
it  will  indeed  require  a  considerable  portion  of  time  and  study,  which 
every  one  may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  give;  but  individuals  thus 
circumstanced  may  advantageously  facilitate  their  researches  by 
having  recourse  to  editions  of  the  Bible  with  parallel  references^  and 
to  Concordances. 


II.      ANCIENT  TERSIONS. 

Op  the  ancient  versions  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  their  uses  in 
sacred  criticism,  an  account  has  already  been  given  in  pages  52 — 96  , 
103 — 105. ;  and  it  may  here  be  remarked  that,  to  those  who  are  able 
to  consult  them,  these  versions  afford  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible ;  for  they  were  the  works  of  men,  who  enjoyed 
several  advantages  above  the  moderns,  for  understanding  the  original 
languages  and  the  phraseology  of  Scripture.  [The  aira^  Xeyo/jusva^ 
words  that  occur  but  once,  are  frequently  thus  illustrated.  The  ver- 
sions are  useful,  too,  to  confirm  meanings  otherwise  deduced,  and  to 
show  which  of  many  meanings  is  to  be  preferred.]  One  or  two 
instances  will  serve  for  illustration. 

1.  In  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel  to  mankind  (Gen.  iii.  15.), 
Grod  said  to  the  serpent  that  beguiled  our  first  parents  AndlwUlput  enmiftf- 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed,  and  IT 
(that  is,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  as  our  authorized  translation  rightly 
expounds  it)  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heeL  But  in 
the   Anglo-Romish  version,  after  the  Latin  Vulgate  (which   ha^  ipsa 

*  Morns  in  Emesti  Inst.  Interpret  Nov.  Test.  torn,  i  pp.  97 — 110.;  Bauer,  Herm. 
Sacr.  pp.  163 — 174.;  J.  B.  Carpiov,  Prinue  LincsB  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  45—47.;  A.  Pfeiffer, 


Herm.  Sacr.  c.  xi,  torn,  il  pp.  658,  659.;  Francke,  PrsBlect.  Herm.  pp.  95.  et  teg.  153. 
et  teg.;  Bamhach,  Inst  Henn.  Sacrss,  pp.  362 — 384,  651 — 653.;  also  his  ExerciL  Herm. 
pp.  209^219.;  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  278 — 305.  j  Jahn,  Enchiridion 
Herm.  Generalis,  pp.  81 — 94.;  and  Chiadenius,  Institutiones  Exegeticas,  pp.  398—406.; 


SchsBfec,  Institutiones  Scriptaristicad,  pars  ii.  pp.  77—84.;  Dr.  Qerard«  Institutes  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  148—157.;  Arigler,  Herm.  Biblica,  pp.  181—194.;  Alber,  Inst, 
Herm.  No?.  Test  tom.  L  pp.  132^136. 
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conteret  caput  tuum),  it  is  rendered,  She  shall  bruise  his  head;  as  if  a  woman 
sliould  do  it ;  which  the  Romanists,  interpreting  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ascribe 
to  her  this  great  victory  and  triumph  over  sin  and  Satan,  and  are  taught 
to  say  in  their  addressas  to  her,  Adoro  et  benedico  sanctissimos  pedes  titos, 
quibus  antiqui  serpentis  caput  ccdcasti ;  that  is,  ''  I  adore  and  bless  thy 
most  holy  feet,  whereby  thou  hast  bruised  the  head  of  the  old  serpent/* 
That  this  rendering  of  the  Romanists  is  erroneous  is  proved  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Greek  version,  bv  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  by  the  Syriac 
version ;  all  of  which  re&r  the  pronoun  it  to  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
and  not  to  the  woman  herself.* 

2.  As  the  expression  breaking  bready  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  46.,  ordinarily 
means  taking  food  in  the  Jewish  idiom,  some  expositors  have  understood 
that  expression  in  this  sense  ;  but  the  old  Syriac  version,  executed  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  or  early  in  the  second  century,  renders  it  breaking  of 
the  eiicharist.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  referring  the  term  to  tlio 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  among  the  first  Christians  (icar  oIkov)  in 
a  house  appro[)riated  to  that  purpose. 

In  applying  ancient  versions,  as  an  auxiliary,  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  it  is  material  to  observe  that,  since  no  version  can  be 
absolutely  free  from  error,  we  ought  not  to  rely  implicitly  on  any  one 
translation ;  but,  if  it  be  practicable,  the  aid  of  the  cognate  dialects 
should  be  united  with  reference  to  a  version,  in  order  that,  by  a  com* 
parison  of  both  these  helps,  we  may  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
genuine  readings  and  meanings.  From  inattention  to  this  obvious 
caution,  many  have  at  different  times  ascribed  to  particular  versions 
a  degree  of  authority  to  which  they  were  not  entitled.  Thus,  by 
many  of  the  fathers,  the  Alexandrian  interpreters  were  accounted  di- 
vinely inspired,  and  consequently  free  from  the  possibility  of  mistake : 
a  similar  opinion  was  held  by  various  modem  critics,  particularly 
by  Isaac  Vossius,  who  asserted  the  Scptuagint  to  be  preferable  to 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  to  be  absolutely  free  from  error !  The  church 
of  Rome  has  fallen  into  the  like  mistake  with  respect  to  the  Vulgate 
or  Latin  version,  which  the  council  of  Trent  declared  to  be  the  only 
authentic  translation. 

Further,  versions  of  versions^  that  is,  those  translations  which  were 
not  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  or  from  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  are  of  no  authority  in  determining  either  the 
genuine  text  or  meaning  of  the  original,  but  only  of  that  version  from 
which  they  were  taken.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Old  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  German  trans- 
lations, whether  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  which,  being  made 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  were  executed  immediately  from  the 
Latin;  and  subsequently,  even  in  those  examples  where  they  are 
unanimous  in  a  reading,  their  united  voices  are  of  no  more  authority 
than  that  of  the  Latin  version  alone.*  In  cases,  therefore,  which 
require  the  aid  of  a  version,  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  or  inter- 
pretation, recourse  must  be  had  to  those  translations,  which,  being 
more  ancient  or  better  executed,  are  preferable  to  every  other.  And 
in  this  view  the  following  will  be  found  most  deserving  of  attention, 

»  Bp.  Beveridge,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  vol.  ix.  pp.  233,  234.;  Agier,  Frophctiet 
concernant  Jesus  Christ  et  TEglise,  pp.  243,  244. 
'  Michaclitf,  voL  ii  p.  3. 
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not  only  as  uniting  tlie  two  qualifications  of  antiquity  and  excellence^ 
but  also  as  being  more  generally  accessible  to  students. 

1.  The  Alexandrian  version  is  confessedly  the  most  ancient,  and, 
with  all  its  errors  and  imperfections,  contains  very  much  that  is 
highly  valuable,  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  used  by  nearly  all 
the  more  ancient  interpreters.  With  the  Septuagint  should  be  con- 
sulted the  fragments  of  the  translations  executed  by  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion,  and  also  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions. 
The  version  of  Aquila,  in  particular,  exhibits  a  diction  similar  to 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  as  he  was  not  very  remote  from  the  aoje 
of  the  apostles;  and  he  has  some  things  which  may  be  of  especial 
use  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  The  version  of 
Symmachus  is  also  a  valuable  hermeneutic  aid ;  as,  by  translating 
into  pure  Greek,  he  has  facilitated  the  understanding  of  Hebrew. 

2.  The  Syriac  Peshito,  whose  fidelity  as  a  version,  independently 
of  the  excellence  of  its  style,  has  received  the  highest  commendations 
from  Michaelis,  is  particularly  serviceable  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament'  Nor  is  its  value  inferior  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament  ^^  Of  all  the  ancient  versions,"  says  Holden,  "  the 
Syriac  is  the  most  uniformly  faithful  and  accurate ;  and,  as  the  Ian* 
guage  so  nearly  resembles  tne  Hebrew,  its  value  can  scarcely  be  es- 
timated too  high.**  * 

3.  The  Latin  Vulgate,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms,  deservedly 
claims  the  third  place. 

4.  The  Targumsy  or  Chaldee  paraphrases,  though  unequally  ex- 
ecuted, contain  many  things  that  are  exceedingly  useful,  and  neces* 
sary  to  be  known,  especially  the  paraphrases  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel : 
they  not  only  contribute  essentially  to  the  understanding  of  many 
difiScult  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  throw  much  light  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  aiibrd  much  ad- 
vantage in  arguing  with  the  Jews,  because  they  almost  invariably 
view  the  prophecies  in  the  same  light  as  Christians  do,  as  referring 
to  the  Messiah.'  Extracts  from  them  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger 
commentaries,  and  also  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Lightfoot 

5.  The  Jewish  Antiquities  of  Josephus  (of  whose  writings  some 
account  is  given  in  pp.  278 — 280.  infra)  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
ancient  versions;  for,  though  on  some  occasions  he  followed  the 
Septuagint,  yet  he  derived  his  representations  of  sacred  history  chiefly 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  as  is  evident  by  his  abandoning  the  sense  of 
that  version  in  very  many  places.  **  With  regard  to  these  he  is  an 
evidence  of  great  authority ;  for  he  is  more  ancient  than  the  other 
translators,  except  the  Alexandrine  or  Septuagint ;  the  Chaldee  was 
his  vernacular didect;  and,  as  he  was  a  learned  priest,  and  sjubsequently 
a  commander  of  an  army  in  Galilee  during  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
he  was  well  versed  in  all  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  matters. 
His  readers,  however,  will  find  it  necessary,  not  rashly  to  give  cre- 
dence to  all  his  statements,  especially  such  as  are  warped  in  favour  of 

»  On  the  critical  use  of  the  Syriac  rersion,  the  reader  may  consult  G.  B.  Winer, 
Commentatio  de  Versionis  N.  T.  Sjriacs  Usu  Critico  caut^  instituendo.  Erlangse,  1824. 
■  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  p.  cTiii. 
•  Hamilton,  Introd.  to  Hcb.  Script  p.  192. 
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his  own  nation,  or  even  of  the  heathens,  or  such  as  represent  the 
temple  of  Solomon  by  a  description  taken  from  that  of  Herod."* 
[Josephus  is  more  serviceable  for  the  illustration  of  customs  than  of 
diction,] 

6.  The  other  versions  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals  follow  next  in  order,  particularly  the  Arabic  transla- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  no  certain  dependence  can  be  placed, 
as  an  authority,  on  the  Latin  translations  of  the  oriental  versions, 
which  are  printed  in  the  Polyglott  Bibles. 

It  will  not  however  be  necessary  to  consult  ancient  versions,  except 
in  passages  that  are  really  difficult,  or  unless  a  particular  examination 
of  them  be  instituted  for  some  special  object  of  inquiry.  In  this  case 
not  one  or  two  versions  merely  should  be  consulted,  but  every  version 
that  is  accessible  should  be  referred  to ;  and  all  such  places  should 
be  compared  together  as  are  parallel^  that  is,  those  passages  in  which 
the  same  word  or  the  same  form  of  speaking  respectively  occurs ;  and, 
where  any  thing  worthy  of  preservation  oifers  itself,  it  will  materially 
facilitate  future  studies  to  note  it  either  in  an  interleaved  Bible,  or, 
which  perhaps  is  preferable,  in  an  interleaved  lexicon.  This  practice 
will  not  only  enable  the  biblical  student  to  discover  and  correctly  to 
appreciate  the  genius  of  a  version,  and  the  ability,  or  the  reverse,  with 
which  it  may  be  executed;  but  it  will  also  supply  many  important 
helps  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  As,  however,  some  of  the 
ancient  versions  have  been  altered  or  interpolated  in  many  places, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  modern  amendments  from 
the  genuine  text  of  the  original  ancient  translator.  The  various  ex- 
cellent concordances  that  are  extant  will  afford  great  assistance  in  find- 
ing out  such  parallel  words  or  phrases. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  ancient  versions  represent  correctly 
the  meaning  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  the  following  rules  will  be 
found  useful: — 

1.  TJiat  meaning  is  to  he  taken  and  received  as  the  true  one,  which  all 
the  versions  give  to  a  word,  and  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  kindred 
dialects. 

Because,  the  nnmber  of  testimonitjs  worthy  of  credit  being  as  great  as  possible,  there 
can  be  no  room  left  for  doabt. 

2.  All  those  significations,  formerly  given  to  Hebrew  words,  are  to  be 
considered  as  correctly  given,  which  the  Septuagint  or  other  Greek  trans* 
lators  express  by  the  same  or  similar  Greek  words,  although  no  trace  of 
such  meaning  appear  in  any  oriental  language* 

For,  as  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  diligence  and  scrupnlons  learning  of  those 
translators,  who  can  presume  to  measure  the  vast  copiousness  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
other  oriental  languages  by  the  few  books  which  fn  our  time  are  extant  in  those  languages? 
since  no  one  is  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  all  the  riches  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages are  comprised  in  the  very  numerous  remains  of  classical  literature  with  which  our 
age  happily  abounds. 

3.  Where  the  versions  differ  in  fixing  the  sense  of  a  word,  the  more  ancient 
ones,  being  executed  with  the  greater  care  nd  skill,  are  in  the  first  place  to 
be  consulted,  and  preferred  to  all  others. 

>  Jahn,  Introduction,  by  Prof.  Turner,  part  i.  chap.  iv.  §  90,  p.  105.  j  Muntinghe, 
Brevis  Expositio  Criiices  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  126—129. 
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For,  the  nearer  a  translator  approaclirs  to  the  time  when  the  original  language  was 
vernacular,  with  so  much  the  grentcr  fidciirjr  may  he  be  supposed  to  have  expressed  the 
true  signification  of  words,  both  primary  and  proper,  as  well  as  those  which  are  derivative 
and  translated. 

4.  A  meaning  given  to  a  word  by  only  one  version^  provided  this  be  a 
good  one,  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected;  especially  if  it  agree  with  the 
author^ s  design  and  the  order  of  his  discourse. 

For  it  is  possible  that  the  force  and  meaning  of  a  word  should  be  unknown  to  all 
other  translators,  and  no  trace  of  it  be  discoverable  in  the  kindred  dialects,  and  yet  that 
it  should  be  preserved  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  one  version.  This  remark  applies 
chiefly  tx>  things  which  a  translator  has  the  best  opportunity  of  understanding  from  local 
and  other  circumstances.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  interpreters  are  the  most  ample  testimony 
lor  every  thing  related  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  Egypt;  while  others,  who  were 
natives  of  Palestine,  and  perhaps  deeply  skilled  in  Jewish  literature,  are  the  best  guides 
we  can  follow  in  whatever  belongs  to  that  country.' 

5.  Lastly,  ^^  Those  versions^  of  the  New  Testament^  ^^in  which  the  Greek 
is  rendered  word  for  wordy  and  the  idioms  of  the  original,  though  harsh  and 
often  unmeaning  in  another  language,  are  still  retained  in  a  translation,  are 
of  more  value  in  point  of  criticism  than  those  which  express  the  sense  of  the 
original  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  tfie  language  of  the  translator.** 

The  value  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  regards  their  critical  application,  decreases  in  propor- 
tion as  the  translator  attends  to  purity  and  elegance,  and  of  course  deviates  from  his 
original;  but  their  worth  is  greater  in  all  other  respects,  as  they  are  not  only  rend  with 
more  pleasure,  but  understood  in  general  with  greater  case.  By  means  of  the  former  we 
discover  the  words  of  the  original,  and  even  their  arrangement;  but  the  latter  are  of  no 
use  in  deciding  on  the  authenticity  of  a  reading,  if  the  various  readings  of  the  passages  in 
question  make  no  alteration  in  the  sense.  No  translation  is  more  literal  than  the  Philox- 
enian  (or  New)  Syriac,  and  none,  therefore,  leads  to  a  more  immediate  discovery  of  the 
text  in  the  ancient  manuscript  whence  that  version  was  taken;  but,  setting  this  advantage 
aside,  the  Old  Syriac  is  of  much  greater  value  than  the  New.*  [For  valuable  explanation 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  ancient  versions,  Jewish  commentaries,  &c.,  with  examples 
of  their  use,  Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  chap,  xiii.,  may  be  consulted ;  particularly 
the  rules  given  pp.  64 1 ,  642.  Modern  versions  should  not  be  neglected.  A  copious  account 
of  them  may  be  found  in  the  Bible  of  Every  Land.  It  may  be  added,  that  perhaps  no  traon 
lation  is  more  excellent  and  serviceable  for  exegesis  than  De  Wette's.] 


in.      SCHOLIASTS  AND   GLOSSOGRAPHERS. 

We  have  already  stated  that  scholiasts  and  glossographers  afford 
direct  testimonies  for  finding  out  or  fixing  the  meaning  of  words :  it 
now  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  nature  of  the  assistance  to  be 
derived  from  these  helps. 

1.  Scholia  are  short  notes  on  ancient  authors,  and  are  of  two  kinds 
—  exegetkal  or  explanatory,  and  grammatical  The  former  briefly  ex- 
plain the  sense  of  passages,  and  are,  in  fact,  a  species  of  commenttiry  ; 
the  latter,  which  are  here  to  be  considered,  illustrate  the  force  and 
meaning  of  words  by  other  words  which  are  better  known.  Such 
scholia  are  extant  on  most  of  the  ancient  classics,  as  Homer,  Thucy- 
dides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  Old  Testament,  we  believe,  there  are  no  ancient  scholia  ex- 

'  Jahn.  Introduct.  ad  Vet.  Feed,  pp  116—122.;  Pictet,  Thcologie  Chr^tienne,  tom.  i. 
pp.  151,  152.;  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  144—163.  301—309.;  J.  P.  Carpzov,  Prim.  Lin. 
Herm.  pp.  62—65.;  Emesti,  Inst.  Intcrp.  N.  Test.  p.  57.;  Morus  in  Kinesti,  tom.  L  pp. 
130,  131.;  Gerard,  Institutes,  pp  107—111.;  Bisiiop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxxvii. 
— xc.  8vo.  edit;  A.  PfeifTer,  Herm.  Sac  cap.  xiv.,  Op.  tom.  ii.  pp.  663,  664.;  Arigler, 
Hcrmeneutica  Biblica,  pp.  102—107. 

^  Miehticlis,  lutroduction,  voL  ii.  p.  3. 
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tant ;  but  on  the  New  Testament  there  are  several  collections,  which 
])resent  tnemselves  under  three  classes. 

(1.)  Scholia  taken  from  the  writings  ofihe  Greek  faihers^  who  in  their 
homiUes  and  commentaries  have  often  briefly  explained  the  force  of  parti- 
cular words. 

The  homilies  of  Chrjsostom,  in  particular,  abonnd  with  these  scholia;  and  from  his 
works,  as  well  as  those  of  Origen  and  other  fathers,  the  more  modem  Greeks  have  extracted 
what  those  illustrions  men  had  concisely  stated  relative  to  the  meaning  of  words.  Similar 
grammatical  expositions,  omitting  whatever  was  rhetorical  and  doctrinal,  have  been  col- 
lected from  Chiysostom  by  Theodoret  in  a  commentary  on  the  fourteen  epistles  of  Saint 
I'aal;  by  Theophylact,  in  an  indifferent  commentary  on  the  foar  evangelists;  and,  to 
mention  n*  more,  by  Euthymias  in  a  similar  commentary  executed  with  better  judgment 
There  are  extant  numerous  collections  of  this  kind  of  explanations,  made  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  Caterux^  which  follow  the  order  of  the 
books  comprised  in  the  New  Testament.  Many  such  scholia  have  been  published  by 
Matth^t  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

(2.)  Scholia,  written  either  in  the  margin,  toithin  the  text,  or  at  the  end  of 
manttscripts. 

Many  of  this  description  have  been  published  separately  by  Wetstein  in  the  notes  to  his 
elaborate  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  particularly  by  Matthaei  in  his  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  already  noticed. 

(3.)  Ancient  scholia,  which  are  also  exegetical,  or  explanatory ;  these,  in 
fact,  are  short  commentaries,  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

2.  A  Glossary  differs  from  a  lexicon  in  this  respect,  that  the 
former  treats  only  of  words  that  really  require  explanation^  while  the 
latter  gives  the  general  meaning  of  words.  The  authors  of  the  most 
ancient  glossaries  are  Hesychius,  Suidas,  Phavorinus^  Photius,  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Emesti  selected  from  the  three  first  of  these 
writers,  and  also  from  the  Etymologicon  Magnum^  whatever  related  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  published  the  result  of  his  researches  at 
Leipsic,  in  1786,  in  two  octavo  volumes;  from  which  Schleusner  has 
extracted  the  most  valuable  matter,  and  inserted  it  in  his  well-known 
and  excellent  Greek  lexicon  to  the  New  Testament. 

3.  In  estimating  the  value  of  scholiasts  and  glossogmphers,  and 
also  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  for  ascertaining  the  force  and  mean- 
ing of  words,  it  is  of  importance  to  consider,  first,  whether  they  wrote 
from  their  own  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  have  given  us  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  learning,  or  whether  they  compiled  from  others. 
Almost  all  the  scholia  now  extant  are  compiled  from  Chrysostom, 
Origen,  or  some  other  fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries ;  if 
the  scholiast  have  compiled  from  good  authorities,  his  labours  have  a 
claim  to  our  attention. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  learning  of  a  scholiast  (and  the 
same  remark  will  equally  apply  to  the  glossographer),  he  becomes  the 
more  deserving  of  our  confidence ;  but  this  point  can  be  determined 
only  by  daily  and  constant  use.  The  Greek  fathers,  for  instance, 
are  admirable  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament,  being  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  language;  notwithstanding  they  are  sometimes 
mistaken  in  the  exposition  of  its  Hebraisms.  But  the  Latin  fathers, 
many  of  whom  were  but  indifferently  skilled  in  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
are  less  to  be  depended  on,  and  are,  in  fact,  only  wretched  interpreters 
of  comj>aratively  ill-exc  cuted  versions. 
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Again,  our  confidence  in  a  scholiaat^  or  in  the  author  of  a  glossaiy, 
increases  in  proportion  to  his  antiquity,  at  least  in  the  explanation  of 
every  thing  concerning  ancient  history,  rites,  or  civil  life.  But,  in 
investigating  the  force  and  meaning  of  words,  the  antiquity  of  scholia 
and  glossaries  proves  nothing ;  as  their  authors  are  liable  to  error, 
notwithstanding  they  lived  near  the  time  when  the  author  flourished, 
whose  writings  they  profess  to  elucidate.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  a  more  recent  interpreter,  availing  himself  of  all  former 
helps,  perceives  the  force  of  words  much  better  than  one  that  is  more 
ancient,  and  is  consequently  enabled  to  elicit  the  sense  more  correctly. 
The  result,  therefore,  of  our  enquiry  into  the  relative  value  of  scho- 
liasts and  compilers  of  glossaries  is  that,  in  perusing  their  labours,  we 
must  examine  them  for  ourselves,  and  form  our  judgment  accordingly, 
whether  they  have  succeeded,  or  failed,  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
an  author. ' 

rV.      ON  THE   TESTIMONT  OP   FOREIGNERS  WHO   HAVE   ACQUIRED  A 

LANGUAGE. 

The  testimony  of  those  who,  though  foreigners,  have  acquired  a  lan- 
guage, is  an  important  help  for  ascertaining  the  tisus  loquendi.  * 
Thus,  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Joseph  us,  who  were  Jews,  and  also 
those  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  may  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  Greek  words ;  because,  although  foreigners,  they  well 
understood  the  Greek  language.  The  productions  of  those  writers, 
indeed,  whom  by  way  of  distinction  we  commonly  term  pagan  writers, 
are  in  various  ways  highly  deserving  the  attention  of  the  biblical 
student,  for  the  confirmation  they  afford  of  the  leading  facts  recorded 
in  the  sacred  volume,  and  especially  of  the  doctrines,  institutions, 
and  facts,  upon  which  Christianity  is  founded,  or  to  which  its  records 
indirectly  relate.  "Indeed  it  may  not  be  unreasonably  presumed, 
that  the  writings  of  pagan  antiquity  have  been  providentially  pre- 
served with  peculiar  regard  to  this  great  object,  since,  notwithstanding 
numerous  productions  of  past  ages  have  perished,  sufficient  remains 
are  still  possessed,  to  unite  the  cause  of  heathen  literature  with  that 
of  religion,  and  to  render  the  one  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
other." » 

Of  the  value  of  the  heathen  writings  in  thus  confirming  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Scriptures,  very  numerous  instances  have  been  given  in 
the  preceding  volume.  We  have  there  seen  that  the  heathen  writings 
substantiate,  by  an  independent  and  collateral  report,  many  of  the 
events,  and  the  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  prophecies  recorded 
by  the  inspired  writers ;  and  that  they  establish  the  accuracy  of  many 
incidental  circumstances  which  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
Scriptures.  "  Above  all,  by  the  gradually  perverted  representations 
which  they  give  of  revealed  doctrines,  and  institutions,  they  attest 
the  actual  communication  of  such  truth  from  time  to  time,  and  pay 
the  tribute  of  experience  to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  a  written  reve- 

'  Moms,  AcroascSf  torn.  i.  pp.  110—130.;  Angler,  Hermeneutica  Biblica,  pp.  65,  66, 
115—119. 
*  Bp.  Gray,  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol  i.  p.  a 
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lation.**  Valuable  as  these  testimonies  from  the  works  of  heathen 
authors  confessedly  are^  their  uses  are  not  confined  to  the  confirmation 
c»f  Scripture-facts ;  they  also  sometimes  contribute  to  elucidate  the 
phraseology  of  the  sacred  writers. 

Beck  has  furnished  some  cautions  in  applyitg  the  productions  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  usus  loquendi, ' 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  introduce  them  here,  as  they  do  not 
go  beyond  what  an  ordinary  judgment  would  suggest 

Bishop  Gray  has  illustrated  the  benefit  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
Jewish  and  heathen  profane  authors,  in  elucidating  the  Scriptures, 
in  his 

**  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature  of  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly  that  of  the  Classical  Ages,  illustrated.** 
London,  1819,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Grotius  and  other  commentators  have  incidentally  applied  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  classical  writers  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
Eisner,  Raphelius,  and  Kypke  have  been  diligent  in  this  department 
of  sacred  literature. 


§  2.  Indirect  Testimonies  for  ascertaining  the  Usus  Loquendi, 

I.  Of  the  context.  — 11.  Analogy  of  languages  —  1.  Analogy  defined — 
2.  Use  of  grammatical  analogy — 3.  Analogy  of  kindred  languages — 

4.  Hints  for  consulting  this  analogy  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  — 

5.  Foumlation  of  analogy  in  all  languages. 

The  usus  loquendi  cannot  always  be  found  with  sufficient  certainty 
by  those  direct  means  which  nave  just  been  discussed.  Proper 
evidence  is  sometimes  wanting ;  sometimes  usage  is  variable  or  in- 
constant, even  in  the  same  age  or  in  the  same  writer ;  or  there  is 
an  ambiguity  of  language,  or  of  grammatical  forms ;  or  an  obscurity 
covers  the  thing  or  subject  treated  of;  or  novelty  of  language 
occurs ;  or  a  neglect  of  the  usus  loquendi,  which  sometimes  happens 
even  in  the  most  careful  writers.  Other  means  must,  therefore,  be 
nsed,  by  which  the  true  sense  can  be  elicited.  These  indirect  means 
it  is  now  the  object  to  dtate  and  to  illustrate. 

I.      OP   THE   CONTEXT. 

A  most  important  assistance,  for  investigating  the  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases,  is  the  consideration  of  the  Context,  or  the  comparison 
of  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  a  discourse.  [This  has  been 
already  in  some  degree  referred  to ;  for  the  definitions  and  examples 
and  parallelisms  considered  above  all  involve  a  reference  to  the  con- 
text But  a  few  additional  observations  may  be  introduced  here ; 
while  the  fuller  consideration  of  the  context  must  be  reserved  till  we 
have  advanced  to  the  investigating  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  pro 
positions.] 

'  Beck,  Monogram luata  Hcrmcneuticcs  Novi  Test  pp.  148,  149. 
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1.  If  we  analyze  the  words  of  an  author,  and  take  them  out  of 
their  proper  series,  they  may  be  so  distorted  as  to  mean  anything 
but  what  he  intended  to  expresa  Since,  therefore,  words  have 
several  meanings,  and,  consequently,  are  to  be  taken  in  various 
acceptations,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
parts  will  enable  us  to  determine  that  signification,  whether  literal  or 
jftgurative,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  passage  in  question. 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  this  subject,  and  show  not  only  the 
advantage,  but  also  the  necessity,  of  attending  to  the  context. 

(1.)  It  has  been  questioned  whether  those  words  of  the  prophet  Micaiah  (I  Kings  xxii. 
15.)>  Go  and  prosper ;  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  (Ramoth)  into  the  hand  of  the  king^  are 
to  be  understood  affirmatively  according  to  their  apparent  meaning,  or  are  to  be  taken  in 
an  ironical  and  contrary  sense.  That  they  are  to  be  understood  in  the  latter  sense,  the 
consideration  of  the  context  will  plainly  show,  both  from  the  prophet's  intention,  and  from 
the  prophetic  denunciation  afterwards  made  by  him.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  some 
sort  of  ironical  gesture  accompanied  Micaiah*s  prediction ;  which  cux^nmstance  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  interpreter  of  Scripture.* 

(2.)  Further,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  the  address  of  Job's  wife  (Job  ii. 
9.)  is  to  be  understood  in  a  good  sense,  as  Bless  (or  ascribe  glory  to)  GW,  cmd  die,  or  in  a 
different  signification,  Curse  God,  and  die,  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorized  version.  Cir- 
cumstances show  that  the  last  is  the  proper  meaning;  because  as  yet  Job  had  not  sinned 
with  his  lips,  and,  consequently,  his  wife  had  no  ground  for  charging  him  with  indulging 
a  vain  opinion  of  his  integrity. 

[There  are  various  ways  in  which  light  is  thrown  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  by  referring  to  the  context.  Thus  the  subject  and 
predicate  illustrate  each  other.  An  apposite  example  is  found  in* 
John  i,  10.,  where  iyipsro  is  joined  with  Koafio^,  The  latter  must  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  the  mnterial  world;  and  the  verb  must  be  inter- 
preted as  being  literally  made. 

Again,  the  signification  of  words  is  often  determined  by  the  ad- 
juncts. In  Psal.  xxvi.  6.,  we  have  ^p3  J^^g;^  fTO,  "  I  will  wash  ray 
hands  in  innocency.^^  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  literal  but  a  figurative 
washing  that  was  intended.  The  following  examples  nre  selected 
from  those  given  by  Dr.  Davidson :  "  In  1  Pet  ii.  2.,  to  Isjct/lkov 
ryaXa,  the  milk  of  the  word.  Heb.  xiii.  15.,  dvalav  aipiascosy  sacrifice 
of  praise,  showing  what  kind  of  a  sacrifice  is  meant  Col.  iii.  1.,  If 
ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ :  t^  Xptar^,  joined  with  the  verb  cri/i/i;- 
yipdijre,  points  out  the  nature  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  soul,  a  spiritual  rising.  Matt  v.  3.,  oi  tttcovoI  t^  irvsvfiarii 
Tip  iryevfjuiTi  specifies  wherein  the  poverty  consists :  it  is  in  spirit.^  ^] 

2.  The  epithets  introduced  by  the  sacred  writers  are  also  to  be  care- 
fully weighed  and  considered;  as  all  of  them  have  either  a  declarative 
or  explanatory  force,  or  serve  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another, 
or  unite  these  two  characters  together. 

The  epithets  of  Scripture  then  are,  — 

(1.)  Exegetical,  or  explanatory,  that  is,  such  as  declare  the  nature  and 
properties  of  a  thing. 

Thus,  in  Tit.  ii.  11.,  the  grace  of  God  is  termed  saving,  not  indeed  as  if  there  were  any 
other  divine  grace  bestowed  on  man,  that  was  not  saving;  but  because  the  grace  of  God 
revealed  in  the  gospel  is  the  primary  and  true  source  of  eternal  life.  Similar  epithets 
occur  in  3  Tim.  i.  9.,  in  which  am  calling  is  styled  holy;  in  1  Pet.  iv.  3.,  where  idolatry  it 

'  See  a  further  illustration  of  this  passage  in  vol.  i.  p.  274,  275. 

^  Sacr.  Ilcrm.  chap.  viii.  p.  239. ;  where  many  more  examples  may  be  found. 
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termed  abominable;  and  in  1  Pet  ii.  9.,  where  the  gospel  is  called  the  marvellous  light  of 
God,  because  it  displays  so  many  amazing  scenes  of  divine  wonders. 

(2.)  Diacritical^  or  distinctive,  that  is,  such  as  distinguish  one  thing 
from  another. 

For  iastance,  in  1  Pet.  v.  4.,  the  crown  of  future  glory  is  termed  a  never-fadinff  crown, 
iifiapdanufos,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  corruptible  crown  which,  in  the  Grecian  games,  was 
awarded  to  the  successful  candidate.  In  Uke  manner,  genuine  faith,  in  1  Tim.  i.  5.,  is 
called  undigsembiedy  ivvvSKpnos :  God,  in  the  same  chapter  (v.  17.),  is  designated  the  King 
incorruptible,  BeuriKtht  Ap9apros\  and  in  Bom.  xii.  1.,  the  self-dedication  of  Christians  to 
God  is  termed  a  retuonable  service,  \arp€(a  Xayucfi,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jewish 
worship,  which  chiefly  consisted  io  the  sacrifice  of  irrational  creatures. 

(3.)  Both  explanatory  and  distinctive. 

In  Bom.ix.  5.,  Christ  is  called  God  blessed  for  ever;  by  which  epithet  both  his  divine  nature 
iB  declared,  and  he  is  eminently  distinguished  from  the  Gentile  deities.  Sinular  examples 
occur  in  John  xvii.  11.  (compared  with  Lqke  xi.  11 — 13.),  where  God  is  termed  Holt/ 
Father;  in  I  John  v.  20.  where  Christ  is  styled  the  true  God,  as  also  the  great  God  in 
Tit  ii.  13.;  and  Hcb.  ix.  14  ,  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  denominated  the  eternal  Spirit 


U.      ANALOGY  OP  LANGUAGES. 

1.  Analogy  of  languages  is  an  important  aid  in  enabling  us  to  judge 
of  the  signification  of  words. 

Analogy  means  similitude.  For  instance,  from  the  meaning  attached 
to  the  forms  of  words,  their  position,  connection,  &c.,  in  one,  or  rather 
in*  many  cases,  we  agree  to  establish  a  similarity  of  meaning,  where 
the  phenomena  are  the  same,  in  another.  This  analogy  is  the  found- 
ation of  all  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  of  all  that  is  established  and 
intelligible  in  language.  The  analogy  of  languages  is  of  different 
kinds,  viz.  1.  the  analogy  of  any  particular  language  (that  is,  of  the 
same  language  .with  that  which  is  to  be  interpreted),  the  principles  of 
which  are  developed  by  grammarians.  This  kind  of  analogy  has 
been  termed  grammatical  analogy.  2.  The  analogy  of  kindred 
languages.^ 

2.  Use  op  Grammatical  Analogy. 

Grammatical  analogy  is  not  only  useful  in  finding  the  usus  loquendi^ 
but  is  also  applicable  to  some  doubtful  cases ;  for  instance,  when  the 
kind  of  meaning,  generally  considered,  is  evident  (by  comparing 
other  similar  words,  and  methods  of  speaking  concerning  such  things, 
appropriate  to  the  language),  we  may  judge  of  the  especial  force  or 
power  of  the  word,  by  the  aid  of  grammatical  analogy. 

(1.)  In  Col.  ii.  23.,  occurs  tKe  word  edeXodpriaiceia,  in  our  version  rendered 
will-worship.  As  there  is  no  example  of  this  word,  its  meaning  must  be 
sought  from  analogy  by  ascertaining  the  import  of  words  compounded  with 
iOiXti.  Of  this  description  of  words  there  are  many  examples.  Thus, 
iOtXoTTpoUyog  is  one  who  takes  upon  him  voluntarily  to  afford  hospitality 
to  strangers,  in  the  name  of  a  city :  iOeX^dovXoQ  is  one  who  offers  himself 
to  voluntary  servitude ;  edeXovpyoQ,  one  who  labours  of  his  own  free  will. 
From  this  analogy,  we  may  collect  that  ideXodprjaKua,  in  Col.  ii.  23.,  means 
an  affected  or  superstitious  zeal  for  religion ;  which  signification  is  confirmed 
by  the  argument  of  the  apostle's  discourse. 

'  Stnart,  Elements,  part  v.  chap,  iil  pp.  SI,  S2.  (edit.  1827);  Emesti,  Institutio  Li- 
terpretis  Nov.  TesU  p.  65. 
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(2.)  In  1  Pet.  V.  6.,  where  maoj  critics  have  attached  an  emphatic  sense 
to  tyKoii^taaaoBai^  we  must  compare  the  other  Greek  phrases  which  relate  to 
clothing  or  investing  ;  and  thus  we  shall  see  that  the  prepositions  irep/,  a/i^/, 
and  iv  are  used  in  composition  without  any  accession  of  meaning  to  the 
verb  thereby  ;  for  instance,  i^anov  ircpiCoXAccv,  A^^i^aWciv,  or  c^^aAXctr, 
simply  means  to  put  on  a  garment.  Consequently,  iyKOfi^waaaOai  means 
DO  more  than  ivhvcraadai,  with  which  it  is  commuted  by  Clemens  Romanus.* 
The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  apostle  Peter's  expression  be  clothed  with 
humilityy  is  to  exhibit  a  modest  behaviour, 

3.  Analogy  of  Kindred  Languages. 

Another  analogy  is  that  of  kindred  languages,  either  as  de- 
scended from  one  common  stock,  as  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic ;  or  derived  the  one  from  the  other,  as  Latin  and  Greek, 

Besides  the  critical  use  to  which  the  cognate  or  kindred  lan- 
guages^ may  be  applied,  they  afford  very  considerable  assistance  in 
interpreting  the  sacred  writings.  They  confirm  by  their  own  au- 
thority a  Hebrew  form  of  speech,  already  known  to  us  from  some 
other  source :  they  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  make  us  fully  acquainted  with  the  force  and  meaning  of  obscure 
words  and  phrases,  of  which  we  must  otherwise  remain  ignorant,  by 
restoring  the  lost  roots  of  words,  as  well  as  the  primary  and  secondary 
meanings  of  such  roots ;  by  illusttating  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  hitherto  been  uncertain ;  and  by  unfolding  the  meanings  of  other 
words  that  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  or  are  only  once  found  in 
the  Scriptures.  Further,  the  cognate  languages  are  the  most  suc- 
cessful, if  not  the  only  means  of  leading  us  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  phrases,  or  idiomatical  combinations  of  words  found  in  the  Bible, 
the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  determined  by  it,  but  which, 
being  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  cognate  languages,  are  preserved 
in  books  written  in  them.  Schultens,  in  his  Origines  Hebraeae^,  has 
illustrated  a  great  number  of  passages  from  the  Arabic;  from  whose 
work  Bauer*  and  Dr.  Gerard*  have  given  many  examples  which  do 
not  admit  of  abridgment  Schleusner  has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
cognate  dialects  to  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  the  New^ 
Testament.  Of  the  various  modem  commentators  on  the  Bible,  no 
one  perhaps  has  more  successfully  applied  the  kindred  languages  to 
its  interpretation  than  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

4.  In  consulting  the  cognate  languages,  however,  much  care  and 
attention  are  requisite,  lest  we  should  be  led  away  by  any  verbal  or 
literal  resemblance  that  may  strike  the  mind,  and  above  all  by  mere 
etymologies,  which,  though  in  some  instances  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously referred  to,  are  often  uncertain  guides.  The  resemblance 
or  analogy  must  be  a  real  one.  We  must,  therefore,  compare  not 
only  similar  words  and  phrases y  but  also  similar  modes  of  speech^  which, 
though  perhaps  differing  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  wordsy  are  yet 

'  Epist.  I  30.  p.  108.  (edit.  1888);  Moni8,  Acroases,  torn.  L  pp.  171,  172.;  Stuart,  Ele- 
ments, p.  82.  (edit.  1827). 

'  See  a  notice  of  the  Cognate  Languages  in  pp.  16 — 18.  of  the  present  volume. 

'  Albert  Schultens,  Origines  Hebrses,  sive  ilebriese  Linguae  antiquissima  Katara  et 
Indoles,  ex  Arabiae  penetralibus  revocata.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1761,  4to. 

*  Bauer,  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pp.  96—144. 

•  Gkrard,  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  5g— 70. 
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evidently  employed  to  designate  the  same  idea.     The  following  ex- 
amples will  serve  for  illustration :  — 

[rrj^njTiop  n»  73!1,  Isai.  xxii.  8.  Here  the  meaning  is  obscure ;  but 
a  reference  to  Arabic  writers  will  explain  the  phrase.'  Thus  in  the 
history  of  Timur  we  find  c:j\^:u^11  ,^  \^^9  "  they  stripped  off 
the  veils  of  the  damsels.**^  And  in  Abul-Pharajius^  Hist.  Dynast, 
IkiM  c-i^JCij  J^  J-S,  **  before  the  veil  be  stripped  off*;**  the  inten- 
tion evidently  being  to  express  the  deep  ignominy  and  wretchedness 
that  would  be  suffered.  The  phrase,  as  used  by  Isaiah,  therefore, 
describes  the  extreme  misery  endured  by  Judah. 

\^  t:,  Prov.  xL  21.     The  Syriac  phrase    \^\r^     ]^]    (Castell. 

Lex.)  signifies  "  one  after  the  other;  **  and  therefore  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  may  be  taken  to  be  that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished 
from  generation  to  generation.  Beiske  hence  illustrates  Job  xx.  10., 
supposing  that  by  VJJ  children  are  there  intended  *;  an  interpretation 
which  best  preserves  the  parallelism  of  the  two  members  of  the  verse. 
Many  similar  examples  may  be  seen  in  Davidson,  Sacr.  Herm. 
chap,  xiv.] 

5.  Foundation  op  Analogy  in  all  Languages. 

"  No  one  can  doubt  that  men  are  affected  in  nearly  the  same  way, 
by  objects  of  sense.  Hence,  those  who  speak  of  the  same  objects, 
perceived  and  contemplated  in  the  same  manner,  although  they  may 
use  language  that  differs  in  respect  to  etymology,  yet  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  meant  the  same  thing ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  one 
may  be  explained  by  the  other. 

"Men  are  physically  and  mentally  affected  in  the  same  manner  by 
very  many  objects ;  and,  of  course,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  en- 
tertain and  mean  to  express  the  same  ideas  concerning  these  objects, 
however  various  their  language  may  be.  Besides,  modes  of  expression 
are  often  communicated  from  one  people  to  another. 

**In  general,  this  principle  is  of  great  extent,  and  of  much  use  to 
the  interpreter,  in  judging  of  the  meaning  of  tropical  language,  and 
in  avoiding  fictitious  emphasis.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  resorted  to, 
now  and  t£en,  by  good  interpreters,  with  great  profit  But  it  needs 
much  and  accurate  knowledge  of  many  tongues  to  use  it  discreetly ; 
whence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  its  use  is  not  very  common 
among  interpreters.  *** 

The  following  general  cautions,  on  the  subject  of  comparing  words 
and  languages  with  each  other,  may  be  of  some  utility:  they  are 
abridged  from  Dr.  H.  C.  A.  Eichstadt's  notes  to  Morus's  Acroases 
Academic9B. 

1.  The  meaning  in  each  or  any  language  is  not  to  be  resolved  into 
the  authority  of  lexicons,  but  that  of  good  writers. 

'  Schultena,  De  Defect.  Hod.  Ling.  Hebr.  ad  calc  Orig  Hebr.  pp.  427,  42S. 
«  Ahmed.  Arabsiad.  Vit.  Timuri  (S.  H.  Manger),  torn.  ii.  cap.  TiiL  p.  127. 

*  pyn.  X.  p.  529. 

*  Conject.  in  Job.  et  Proverb.  Sal.     Lips.  1779,  p.  74. 

*  Stuart,  Elementa,  part  v.  chap.  iii.  pp.  84,  85. 
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2.  Words,  phrases,  tropes,  &o.  of  any  ancient  language  are  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  rules  of  judging  among  those  who  «poke  that  lan- 
guage, and  not  by  those  which  prevail  in  modern  times,  and  which 
have  originated  from  different  habits  and  tastes. 

3.  Guard  against  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  meaning  of  words, 
in  the  same  or  different  languages,  from  fanciful  etymology,  similarity 
or  metathesis  of  letters,  &c 

4.  When  the  sense  of  words  can  be  ascertained  in  any  particular 
language,  by  the  ordinary  means,  other  languages,  even  kindred  ones, 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  except  for  the  purpose  of  increased  illustra- 
tion or  confirmation. 

5.  Take  good  care  that  real  similitude  exists,  whenever  comparison 
js  made. ' 


CHAP.  IL 

nrVBSTIGATION  OF  THE  SENSE  OF  SCBIPTURE. 

[Attention  hanng  been  paid  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
signification  of  words  and  phrases,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the 
meaning  of  propositions  and  sentences,  in  other  words,  to  the  in- 
vestigation 01  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers. 

This  investigation  must  be  conducted  on  principles  similar  to 
those  adopted  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  terms.  The  passage 
itself  must  be  examined,  and  additional  light  must  be  sought  from 
the  context,  from  parallels,  and  other  less  immediate  sources.  * 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  step  is  to  settle  the  right  construction 
of  a  sentence.  A  sentence  is  not  merely  a  number  of  words  in 
juxta-position :  it  has  parts  and  members  more  or  less  closely  united, 
the  dependence  of  which  on  each  other,  and  relation  of  each  to  the 
whole,  must  be  carefully  inquired  into.  Hence  we  must  attend  to  the 
punctuation :  we  must  see  whether  there  are  ellipses  to  be  supplied, 
whether  or  no  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  and  must  make  a 
careful  adjustment  of  the  various  parts.  One  or  two  illustrative 
examples  shall  be  given  to  show  the  importance  of  determining  the 
construction  of  sentences. 

John  vii.  21,  22.  Here  it  has  been  proposed  to  punctuate  davuafcrc  Im 
TovTo,  "  I  have  done  one  work  ;  and  ye  all  marvel  on  account  of  it."  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  sense  would  not  require  avro ;  and,  besides, 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  much  better  brought  out,  as  Dean  Alford 
has  shown',  by  preserving  the  ordinary  punctuation  of  placing  the  stop 
after  Bavfid^tre. 

'  Morns,  Acroases,  torn.  i.  pp.  182 — ISi.;  Ernesti  Institutio  Interpretis  Nov.  Test  pp. 
65 — 70.,  and  his  Opera  Philologica,  pp.  171.,  Stc,  and  277.  Tlie  subject  of  the  analog;/ 
of  langnages  is  also  discnsscd  at  considerable  lenp^th  by  G.  G.  Zcroisch  in  his  Disputatio 
Philologica  de  Analogia  Lingnamm  Interpretationis  Snbsidio  (Lipsiae,  1758,  4to.),  re- 
printed in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationuui  Theologicoram,  vol.  vii.  pp. 
185—221. 

*  There  arc  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  passages  in 
Fairbairn,  Herm.  Man.  part  L  sect,  iv,  pp.  63,  &c 

•  The  Greek  Testament,  not  in  loo. 
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Rom.  ix.  5.  It  has  been  proposed  to  place  a  full  stop  at  either  aapk-a  or 
Kavnay^  thas  converting  the  latter  clause  into  a  doxologj.  Bnt  this  cannot 
be  admitted,  because  the  predicate,  evXoyriToc,  should  then  have  preceded 
the  name  of  God ;  because  the  &y  would  be  superfluous ;  because  a  doxology 
here  would  be  unmeaning ;  and  because  the  expression  ehXoytiroc  etc  tovq 
aivwag  is  twice  elsewhere  used  by  Paul  (Rom.  i.  25. ;  2  Cor.  xL  31.),  in 
both  cases  as  an  assertion  regarding  the  subject  of  the  sentence.^ 

Prov.  XXX.  15.  Our  authorized  version  supplies  a  word,  as  if  there  were 
an  ellipse.  But  this  very  much  weakens  the  sense.  ^*  Give,  give,"  are  the 
names  of  the  "  two  daughters  **  of  the  horse-leech. 

Rom.  viii.  33,  34.  Here  there  should  be  an  interrogation :  ^'  God  that 
justifieth  ?  "  "  Christ  that  died  ?  "  ^ 

Many  illustrative  examples  will  be  found  in  Davidson's  Sacred 
Henneneutics.* 

It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  ascertain  the  proper  construction  of  a 
period,  its  syntactical  principles,  the  relation  between  the  subject 
and  the  predicate,  with  the  due  dependence  of  the  subordinate 
clauses  on  the  main  part  of  the  sentence. 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  are  in  general  readily 
distinguished.  The  subject  for  the  most  part  precedes  the  predicate. 
The  first  has  the  article  in  Greek ;  not  so  the  other.  In  Hebrew, 
if  a  substantive  is  the  predicate,  it  follows  the  subject,  which  stands 
after  the  Terb :  if  an  adjective  is  the  predicate,  it  has  no  article  and 
comes  first.  There  are  of  course  exceptions;  but  an  attentive 
examination  of  a  passage  in  its  connection  will  usually  lead  to  a  right 
understanding/ 

A  few  examples  may  be  given :  — 

2  Kings  viii.  13.  The  predicate  is  not  ^^l"?  which,  as  the  article  shows, 
belongs  to  the  subject  ^1?V,  but  HO.  The  signification  is.  What  is  thy 
servant,  who  is  in  the  most  abject  condition  ?  What  power  has  he  ever 
to  accomplish  so  great  a  thing,  to  attain  so  exalted  a    object  ? 

Rom.  viii.  23.  vloOecrlay  a'7r€Kdt\6fievoi  rrjv  6.7ro\vTpit)<Tiv  tov  ffwftarogfjfifijvl 
**  Waiting  for  the  redemption  of  our  body  as  the  adoption."  "  The  two 
accusatives,'*  says  Prof.  Scholefield,  in  his  Hints  for  an  improved  Trans- 
lation, **  following  the  participle  in  apposition  with  one  another,  the  one 
having  the  article  prefixed  and  the  other  not,  make  it  clear  that  kirokuTpwdiv 
is  the  object  to  which  vloQtaiav  is  subjoined  as  its  explanation.'' 

1  Tim.  vi.  5.  vopi^fjiby  tlyai  ri^y  ivaifiuay.  Here  ehffifitiay  is  the 
subject,  and  we  must  translate  that  godliness  is  a  source  of  gain. 

Many  examples  are  given  in  Black's  Exegetical  Study  of  the 
original  Scriptures.*] 

>  The  Greek  Testament,  not  in  loc. 

'  See  Angtut.  Op.»  Par.  1679 — 1700,  De  DiTers.  Quasst.  ad  Simpl.  Lib.  il  QaMt  v. 
ton).  yL  coL  lis. 

'  Chap.  TiiL  pp.  253,  &c. 

*  See  Lee,  Heb.  Gram.,  lect.  ziy.  228,  &c. 

*  Pp.  32,  &C 
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SECTION  L 

THB  8EK8B  OF  SCRIPTURE  DEFINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED. 

L  The  literal  sense  of  Scripture; — II.  The  spiritual  or  mystical  sense ;^^ 
III.  The  moral  sense  of  Kant  destitute  of  foundation; — IV.  The  declara" 
tions  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  not  an  accommodation  to  popular 
opinion; — V.  TTie sense  of  Scripture  not  to  be  dictated  by  the  church  ;  — 
VI.  Internal  revelations^  boasted  of  by  some,  no  criterion  of  the  sense  of 
Scripture; — VII.  Every  sense  which  the  words  could  bear  not  to  be pttt 
upon  Scripture; — VIIL  General  rules — province  of  reason, 

I.  The  Literal  Sense  of  any  place  of  Scripture  is  that  conception 
which,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  conveyed  to 
the  reader  immediately  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  taken  either  pro- 
perly or  figuratively.* 

Gen.  i.  1.  We  read  that  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  These 
words  mean  what  they  literally  import,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  letter.  So,  in  John  x.  30.,  we  read,  I  and  the  Father  are  one;  in 
which  passage  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  his  equality  with  God  the  Father, 
are  so  distinctly  and  unequivocally  asserted,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  other  than  its  proper  and  literal  meaning  could  ever  be  given 
to  it. 

The  literal  sense  has  also  been  termed  the  grammatical  sense ;  the 
term  grammatical  having  the  same  reference  to  the  Greek  language 
as  the  term  literal  to  the  Latin ;  both  referring  to  the  elements  of  a 
word.  Words  may  also  be  taken  properly  and  physically,  as  in 
John  i.  6.,  There  was  a  man  whose  name  was  John  :  this  is  called  the 
proper  literal  sense.  When,  however,  words  are  taken  metaphorically 
and  figuratively,  that  is,  are  diverted  to  a  meaning  which  they  do  not 
naturally  denote,  but  which  they  nevertheless  mtend  under  some 
figure  or  form  of  speech — as  when  the  properties  of  one  person  or 
thing  are  attributed  to  another  —  this  is  termed  the  tropical  or 
figurative  sense.^ 

'*  Thus,  when  hardness  is  applied  to  stone^  the  expression  is  used  literally, 
in  its  proper  and  natural  signification  :  when  it  is  applied  to  the  heart,  it 
is  used  ^figuratively y  or  in  an  improper  acceptation.  Yet  the  sense,  allowing 
for  the  change  of  subject,  is  virtually  the  same,  its  application  being  only 
transferred  from  a  physical  to  a  moral  quality."  '  [The  sense  of  a  propo- 
sition, therefore,  may  be  literal,  while  the  terms  used  in  it  are  figurative  or 
tropical.^]  An  example  of  this  kind  occurs  in  Ezck.  xxxvi.  26.,  and  xi.  19., 
where  the  heart  of  stone  denotes  a  hard  obdurate  heart,  regardless  of  divine 
admonitions,  and  the  heart  of  flesh  signifies  a  tender  heart,  susceptible  of 
the  best  and  holiest  impressions.     In  like  manner,  in  Zech.  vii.  12.,  the 

'  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.,  Jense,  1743,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  7.  p.  62. 

'  ^  The  tropical  sense  is  no  other  than  the  figurative  sense.  As  we  saj,  in  language 
derived  from  the  Greek,  that  a  trope  is  used  when  a  word  is  tamed  from  its  literal  or 
grammatical  sense;  so  we  say,  in  language  derired  from  the  Latin,  that  a  figure  is  then 
used,  because  in  such  cases  the  meaning  of  the  word  assumes  a  new  ybrm.  The  same  op- 
position, therefore,  which  is  expressed  by  the  terms  literal  sense  and  figurative  sense,  is 
expressed  also  by  the  terms  grammatical  sense  and  tropical  sense.**  Bishop  Marsh*6  Lect. 
part  iii.  p.  67. 

•  Bisbop  Vanmildert,  Bamp.  Lect.  p.  222. 

*  See  Bauer,  Herni.  Sacr.  pars  i.  sect.  i.  §  6.  p.  14. 
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obdurate  Jews  are  said  to  Lave  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone. 
Numerous  similar  expressions  occur  in  the  New  as  weU  as  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  as  in  Luke  xiii.  32. ;  John  i.  29.,  and  xv.  5. ;  where  Herod,  for 
his  craftiness  and  cruelty,  is  termed  9k  fox;  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is 
called  the  Lamb  of  God^  because  to  his  great  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  worl<^  the  lamb,  which  was  offered  every  morning  and  evening, 
had  a  typical  reference ;  he  is  also  called  a  vine^  as  all  true  Christians  are 
designated  the  brancheSy  to  intimate  that  Christ  is  the  support  of  the  whole 
church,  and  of  every  particular  believer,  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  they  are  all  implanted  and  grafted  into  him,  that  is,  united 
to  him  by  true  faith  and  sincere  love,  and  that  they  all  derive  spiritual  life 
and  vigour  from  him.     It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind. 

Further^  the  literal  sense  has  been  called  the  Histobical  Sense^ 
as  conveying  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  used  by  a  writer 
at  a  certain  time. 

Thus,  in  the  more  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  isles  or 
islands  signifies  every  inhabited  region,  particularly  ajl  the  western  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  seats  of  Japhet's  posterity,  viz.  the 
northern  part  of  Asia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe,  together  with  some  other 
regions.  Of  this  sense  of  the  word  we  have  examples  in  Gen.  x.  5.; 
Isai.  xi.  11.,  XX.  6.,  xxiii.  6.,  xxiv.  15.,  xlii.  15.,  Ixvi.  19.;  Ezek.  xxvi.  15, 
18.,  xxvii.  3 — 7,  15,  35.  But,  in  a  later  age,  it  denotes  islands  properly  so 
called,  as  in  Esther  x.  L,  and,  perhaps,  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  (marginal  rendering).^ 
Again,  the  phrase,  to  possess  or  inherit  the  land,  which  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  we  consider  it  historically,  that  is, 
with  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  means  simply  to  hold 
the  secure  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  promised  land ;  and,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  phrase  to  follow  Christ  must  in  like  manner  be  un- 
derstood historically  in  some  passages  of  the  Gospels  ;  impl3ring  no  more 
than  that  the  persons  there  mentioned  followed  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  progresses,  and  were  auditors  of  his  public  instructions,  precisely 
as  the  apostles  followed  him  from  place  to  place,  and  heard  his  doctrine.^ 

Interpreters  now  speak  of  the  true  sense  of  a  passage  by  calling 
it  the  Grammatico-Historical  Sense ;  and  exegesis,  founded  on  the 
nature  of  language^  is  called  Grammatico-historical.  The  object 
in  using  this  compound  name  is  to  show  that  both  grammatical  and 
historical  considerations  are  employed  in  making  out  the  sense  of  a 
word  or  passage. 

II.  Where,  besides  the  direct  or  immediate  signification  of  a  pas- 
sage, whether  literally  or  figuratively  expressed,  there  is  attached  to 
it  a  more  remote  or  recondite  meaning,  this  is  termed  the  Mediate^ 
Spibitual,  or  Mystical  Sense*  ;  and  this  sense  is  founded,  not 

>  Jahn,  Enchiridion  HermeneuticaB  Gkneralis,  pp.  23,  24.,  who  cites  Michaelis,  Spici- 
legiam  6eographi«  Hebrew  Extern,  part  I  pp.  131 — UC,  and  also  his  Sapplementum  ad 
Lexica  Hebraica,  pp.  68,  69. 

'  The  reader,  who  is  desiroas  of  fully  inyestigi^ting  the  historic  sense  of  Scripture,  will 
derire  mnch  solid  benefit  from  Dr.  Storr's  Disquisition  de  Sensu  Historico,  in  vol  i. 
pp.  1 — 88.  of  his  Oposcnla  Academica  ad  Interpretationem  Librorum  Sacrorum  per- 
tinentia,  Sro.  Tubingen,  1 796. 

'  '*  Dicitur  mysticus,'*  says  a  learned  and  sensible  writer  of  the  Romish  conunnnion, 
**&  /iMv,  claudo;  quia  licet  non  semper  fidei  mjsteria  coroprehendat,  magis  tamen 
occultus,  et  clausus  est,  quam  literalis,  qui  per  verba  rite  inteUecta  facilius  innotescit.*' 
Adam  Viser,  Hermeneutica  Sacra  Novi  Testament!,  pars  ii.  pp.  51,  52.  See  also  Jahn, 
Enchiridion  Hcrmeneuticse  Gencralis,  pp.  41,  42.;  and  Bishop  Yanmildcrt,  Hampton 
Lectures,  p.  222. 
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on  a  transfer  of  words  from  one  signification  lo  another,  but  on  the 
entire  application  of  the  matter  it^self  to  a  different  subject 

Thus,  what  is  said  literally  in  Exod.  xxx.  10.  and  Levit.  xvi.,  concerning 
the  high  priest's  entrance  into  the  most  holy  place  on  the  day  of  expiation, 
with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul  to  understand 
spirittcally  of  the  entrance  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  presence  of  God  with 
his  own  blood  (Heb.  ix.  7 — ^20.). 

[It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  properly  to  illustrate  and  classify  the 
different  forms  of  the  spiritual  sense.  The  definition  of  Bambach  is 
as  good  as  can  be  given.  **  By  the  mystical  sense  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  conception  which  is  conveyed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
immediately  by  words,  but  by  things  or  persons  described  in  words/'* 
This  is  clear  enough,  and  is  not  improved  by  Jahn's  more  minute 
specification.  The  last-named  writer,  however,  observes  well,  that, 
if  we  choose  to  be  exact,  we  must  acknowledge  that  this  symbolical 
signification  of  things  should  not  be  called  a  sense^  which  is  not  of 
things  but  of  words  and  sentences.^ 

Now,  then,  what  forms  are  there  of  this  spiritual  signification  ? 

The  following  division  has  been  proposed:  — 
Where  the  narrative  is  purely  fictitious. 
Where  the  events  or  things  described  have  a  symbolical 
meaning. 
(3.)  Where  they  are  prefigurative. 

(1.)  The  parables  of  our  Lord  will  supply  examples  of  the  first 
kind.  They  formed  a  large  part  of  his  public  teaching,  and  were 
intended  symbolically  to  convey  religious  and  moral  instruction,  and 
sometimes  to  predict  coming  events.  This  sense  has  consequently 
been  called  the  parabolical  sense ;  also  by  some  writers  the  moral  or 
tropological  sense. 

The  parable  of  the  talents  is  a  good  illustration  ;  its  design  being 
to  show  that  the  duties  which  men  are  called  to  perform  are  suited 
to  their  situations,  and  the  talents  they  severally  receive ;  that  what- 
ever a  good  man  possesses  he  has  received  from  (Jod,  together  with 
the  ability  to  improve  such  gift ;  and  that  the  grace  and  temporal 
mercies  of  God  correspond  with  the  power  a  man  has  of  improving 
them. 

(2.)  There  are  in  Scripture  many  narratives  of  real  transactions 
and  accounts  of  instituted  rites,  which  were  intended  to  teach  by 
visible  representations.  Lessons  of  divine  truth  were  thus  com- 
municated in  the  most  lively  and  impressive  manner;  they  were 
acted  out  before  those  who  beheld  them ;  and  the  record  is  intended 
similarly  to  convey  instruction  to  our  minds.  Indeed,  some  of  these 
symbolical  acts  are  still  to  be  performed  by  us,  as  the  sacraments 
which  Christ  has  instituted  in  his  church  ;  which  are  both  means  of 
grace  and  pregnant  with  symbolical  meaning. 

(3.)  Some  of  the  facts  and  institutions  just  referred  to,  besides 
their  present  signification,  had  respect  to  the  future  evolution  of 
God's  purposes.  There  was  a  prophetic  as  well  as  a  doctrinal 
element  in  them.     And  this  is  the  typical  sense  of  Scripture.     It 


'  Ranibach,  Inst.  Ilerm.  Sacr.  lib  i.  cap,  iii.  10.  p.  67. 
•  Enchir.  Ilcrni.  cap.  i.  §  14.  p.  42. 
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tv'ill  be  observed  that  the  same  Institution  might  be  regarded  in  two 
points  of  view.  It  might  have  lessons  for  those  living  at  the  time 
when  it  was  prescribed,  for  the  inculcation  of  principles,  and  for  a 
test  of  obedience,  and  it  might  point  forward  to  the  development 
of  a  future  age,  and  unfold  perhaps  still  more  weighty  truths  to 
men  who  witnessed  the  accomplishment  in  the  antitype  of  all  that 
the  type  prefigured.  Hence  a  symbolical  act  or  institution  mighty 
though  not  necessarily,  be  also  typical.  The  eucharist  is  symbolical , 
the  passover  symbolical  and  typical.*] 

III.  The  Moral  Sense  or  interpretation,  advocated  by  the  late 
Professor  Kant  of  Berlin  (whose  philosophical  system  has  obtained 
many  followers  on  the  continent),  consists  in  setting  aside  the  laws  of 
grammatical  and  historical  interpretation,  and  attributing  a  moral 
meaning  to  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which,  agreeably  to  gramma- 
tical interpretation,  contain  nothing  coincident  with  the  moral  dictates 
of  unassisted  reason.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  nothing  more 
is  necessary,  than  that  it  be  possible  to  attach  a  moral  meaning  to 
the  passage ;  it  is  of  little  moment  how  forced  or  unnatural  it  may 
be.  Against  this  mode  of  interpretation  (which  is  here  noticed  in 
order  to  put  the  student  on  his  guard)  the  following  weighty  objec- 
tions have  been  urged :  — 

(1.)  Such  a  mode  of  explaining  Scripture  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  an  interpretation ;  for  this  moral  interpreter  does  not  inquire 
what  the  Scriptures  actually  do  teach  by  their  own  declarations,  but 
what  they  ought  to  teach,  agreeably  to  his  opinions. 

(2.)  The  principle  is  incorrect,  which  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  this 
mode  of  interpretation ;  viz.  that  a  grammatical  sense  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  cannot  be  admitted,  or  at  least  is  of  no  use  in  ethics,  when- 
ever it  contains  a  sentiment  which  reason  alone  could  not  discover 
and  substantiate. 

(3.)  Sudi  a  mode  of  interj^retation  is  altogether  unnecessary;  for 
the  Bible  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  our  instruction  in  religion  and 
morality,  if  its  precepts  are  construed  as  applying  directly  or  by  con- 
sequence to  the  mond  necessities  of  every  man.  And,  although  there 
are  passages  of  difficult  explanation  in  the  Bible,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  from  the  antiquity  and  peculiar  languages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures^ yet  in  most  instances  these  passages  do  not  relate  to  doctrines ; 
and,  when  they  do,  the  doctrines  in  question  are  generally  taught  in 
other  and  plainer  passages. 

(4.)  As,  on  this  plan,  the  mere  possibility  of  attaching  a  moral 
import  to  a  text  is  regarded  as  sufficient  for  considering  it  as  a  true 

»  See  Biblical  Review  and  Congregational  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  pp.  73—94.;  from  Which 
several  hints  have  been  borrowed  for  this  part  of  the  work.  See  also  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr. 
pp.  13 — 44.;  Viser,  Hcrm.  Sacr.,  Nov.  Test,  pars  ii.  pp.  1—150.;  J.  E.  PfeifFer,  Instita- 
tiones  Herra.  Sacr.  pp.  122 — 133.;  Aug.  PfeifFer,  Herra.  Sacr.  cap.  iii  Op.  torn.  ii. 
pp.  633—638.;  Emesti,  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Test.  pp.  14 — 30.  (4th  edit.);  Moras, 
Acroases  Academics  saper  Hcrm.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  27 — 73  ;  J.  B.  Carpzov, 
Prims  Lineffi  Herm.  Sac  p.  24.;  Alber,  Institutiones  Herm.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  44 — 
46.;  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  580 — 590.;  Bishop  Marsh,  Lect.  part 
ill  lectt.  XV.  and  xvL  pp.  42 — 78. ;  and  Bishop  Vanraildert.  Baropton  Lectures,  serm.  viL 
pp.  217 — 232.  and  notes,  pp.  385—396.  The  spiritual  interpretation  of-  Scripture  is  di«« 
cuased  below,  book  ii.  chap,  iiu 
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signification,  almost  every  passage  must  be  susceptible  of  a  multitude 
of  interpretations ;  as  was  the  case  during  the  reign  of  the  mystical 
and  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation,  which  has  long  since  been 
exploded.  This  must  produce  confusion  in  religious  instruction, 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  a  suspicion  as  to  its  divine 
authority ;  for  this  must  be  the  natural  efiect  of  the  moral  inter- 
pretation on  the  majority  of  minds. 

(5.)  Lastly,  if  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity should  prevail,  it  is  not  seen  how  insincerity  and  deceit,  on  the 
part  of  interpreters,  are  to  be  detected  and  exposed.  ^ 

IV.  Equally  untenable  is  the  hypothesis  of  some  modem  critics,  that 
the  interpretation  of  certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  relative  to 
the  Messiah,  given  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  a  doctrinal 
Accommodation  to  the  Opinions  and  Prejudices  op  the 
Jews.* 

Since  the  time  of  Semler,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an 
opinion  has  prevailed  widely  in  the  protestant  churches  of  Germany,  that 
the  Old  Testament  contains  very  few  passages,  or  none  at  all,  which  treat 
literally  and  properly  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  all  or  most  of  the  passages 
cited  in  the  New  Testament  are  used  in  the  way  of  accommodation.  In 
support  of  this  theory,  its  advocates  have  offered  the  following  reasons: 
The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  very  much  given  to  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Even  after  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  when  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had  become  universal  among 
them,  they  had  eagerly  searched  the  Old  Testament  for  every  thing  which 
in  the  least  favoured  this  expectation ;  and,  by  the  help  of  their  allegorical 
interpretation,  they  had  succeeded  in  making  their  Scriptures  seem  to 
contain  predictions  respecting  a  Messiah.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  (these 
theorists  affirm)  were,  tiierefore,  compelled  to  pursue  the  same  method,  and 
to  use  it  as  a  means  of  gradually  bringing  the  Jews  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  religion. 

But  in  this  statement  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  what  is 
true,  and  what  is  erroneous  and  exaggerated ;  for, 

(1.)  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  cannot  be 
historically  proved  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the 
captivity,  or  to  have  been  common  with  the  Jews  of  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Although  the  sanhedrim  and  the  hearers  of  Jesus  often  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament, 
^et  they  give  no  indication  of  the  allegorical  interpretation;  even  Josephos  has  nothing  of 
It.  The  Platonic  Jews  of  Egypt  began  in  the  first  century,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen 
Greeks,  to  interpret  the  Old  Testament  allegorically.  Fhilo  of  Alexandria  was  distin- 
guished among  those  Jews  who  practised  this  method;  and  he  defends  it  as  something 
new  and  before  unheard  of,  and  for  that  reason  opposed  by  the  other  Jews.'  Jesus  was 
not,  therefore,  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  comply  with  a  prevailing 

*  Schmucker,  Elementary  Course  of  Biblical  Theology,  voL  L  pp.  272,  273.  (Andover, 
North  America,  1S27);  Alber,  Institutiones  Hermeneut.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  90 — 93. 

'  Knapp,  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157 — 169.  (New  York,  1333); 
Schmucker,  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  v29,  23a  Dr.  Tittmann  has  examined  and 
refuted  at  considerable  length  the  theory  of  accommodation,  and  has  most  convincingly 
shown,  that  it  is  a  mode  of  interpretation  altogothcrnncxampled,  deceptive,  and  fallacious, 
manifestly  uncertain,  and  leading  to  consequences  the  most  pernicious.  See  the  Preface 
to  his  Mcletemata  Sacra,  sive  Commentarius  in  Evangelium  Johannis,  pp.  xiv. — xxi. 

•  [See  Alexander,  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  lecL  iv. 
(edit.  1841)  pp.  1S8,  &c.,  and  App  note  u.;  where  reasons  are  adduced  for  modifying 
the  statement  made  above.] 
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custom  of  all^^rical  interpretation;  for  this  method  did  not  prevail  at  that  time  among 
the  Jews,  certainly  not  in  Palestine,  where  Jesus  taught.  Moreover,  the  representations 
contained  in  the  works  of  Fliilo  and  Josephns  differ,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  If,  however,  some  of  the  instructions  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  did  coincide  with  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Jews,  it  will  bj  no  means 
follow  that  they  must  therefore  have  been  erroneous.  So  far  as  these  Jewish  opinions 
were  correct,  they  were  worthy  of  the  approbation  of  Jesus;  and  the  providence  of  God 
may,  by  previous  intimations  of  them,  have  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

(2.)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  themselves  make  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  allegorical  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa-  ^ 
ment 

When  they  do  use  the  allegorical  method,  they  either  say  expressly,  **  These  things 
may  be  allegorized  "  (GaL  iv.  24.);  or  they  show  it  by  the  context,  or  by  prefixing  some 
particle  of  comparison;  for  instance,  Htnrtp  or  koB^s  (jas)^  in  John  iii.  14.  and  Matt  xii. 
40.  But  they  express  themselves  very  difierently  in  texts  which  they  quote  as  literal 
prophecy  for  the  purpose  of  proo£ 

(3.)  If  the  apostles  did  not  allude  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  instructions 
which  they  gave  to  the  Gren tiles,  it  does  not  follow  either  that  they  believed 
the  Old  Testament  to  be  of  no  use  to  them^  or  that  they  did  not  seriously 
consider  the  passages  which  they  cited  as  predictions  in  their  instruction 
to  the  Jews,  to  be  really  such.  The  reason  why  the  apostles  omitted  these 
allusions  in  the  commencement  of  the  instruction  which  they  gave  to  the 
heathen  is  the  same  as  leads  the  wise  missionary  at  the  present  day  to 
omit  tliem  in  the  same  circumstances.  Their  Gentile  hearers  and  readers 
knew  nothing  of  the  Bible,  and  could  not,  of  course,  be  convinced  from  an 
unknown  book.  The  apostles,  however,  gradually  instructed  their  Gentile 
converts  in  the  contents  of  this  book,  and  then  appealed  to  it  as  frequently 
before  them  as  before  Jews  or  converts  from  Judaism.  This  is  proved  by 
the  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  Peter  says  to  the  heathen 
centurion,  Cornelius,  after  the  latter  had  become  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
phets. To  him  (Jesus)  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  &c.  (Acts  x.  43. 
compared  with  Acts  viii.  26 — 35.  and  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul). 

(4.)  It  cannot  be  shown  in  general  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in 
compliance  with  the  current  prejudices  of  their  contemporaries,  ever 
taught  any  thing,  or  seemingly  affirmed  any  thing  to  be  true,  which  they 
themselves  considered  as  false.  Their  moral  character  renders  such  a 
supposition  inadmissible.  Neither  can  it  be  shown,  in  particular,  that 
they  adopted  and  authorized  any  explanations  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
they  themselves  considered  as  invalid,  merely  because  they  were  common 
among  their  contemporaries. 

Such  compliance  is  entirely  contrary  to  their  usual  course  of  action  (see  Matt.  v.  19, 
23.);  nor  can  it  be  at  all  justified  on  pure  mural  principles.  When  therefore  Christ  says 
distinctly  in  Matt.  xxii.  43.  that  David  by  divine  revelation  called  the  Messiah  Lord  (PsaL 
ex.  1.),  he  must  have  believed  exactly  as  he  said;  and  consequently  must  have  admitted 
a  divine  prediction  respecting  the  Messiah  in  this  psalm. 

Hence  it  follows  that,  whenever  Jesus  and  his  apostles  expressly  assent 
to  the  Jewish  explanations  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  build  proofs  upon 
them,  they  themselves  must  have  considered  these  explanations  as  just. 

(5.)  The  hypothesis  of  the  theory  of  accommodation,  that  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  propagated  falsehoods  under  the  garb  of  truth,  is  overturned  by 
the  fact,  that  miracles  attested  their  high  authority  as  teachers. 

(6.)  No  sure  criteria  can  be  given,  which  shall  enable  us  to  distinguish 
between  such  of  their  declarations  as  they  believed  themselves,  and  those 
in  which  they  accommodated  themselves  to  the  erroneous  notions  of  the 
Jews.  The  Scriptures  nowhere  make  a  distinction  between  what  is 
aniversally  true,  and  what  is  only  local  or  temporary.  The  theory  of 
accommodation  involves  the  whole  of  revelation  in  uncertain^. 
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[There  are  other  untenable  modes  of  interpretation^  which  it  may 
be  desirable  briefly  to  notice.' 

V.  That  of  the  Romanists,  who  hold  that  no  other  sense  of  sacred 
Scripture  can  be  allowed  than  that  which  the  church  holds.  By  the 
church  they  understand  the  traditions  which  have  been  handed 
down  in  it,  the  decrees  of  councils,  the  decisions  of  popes,  the 
opinions  of  fathers,  all  which  they  would  have  regarded  as  an  in* 
fallible  rule  of  interpreting  Scripture.* 

This  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  council  of  Trent,  where  men 
are  forbidden  to  put  any  sense  on  Scripture  against  that  sense  which 
mother  church  has  held  and  does  hold,  since  it  is  her  province  to 
judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  sacred  Scripture.' 

!Now  it  is  obvious  that,  if  this  rule  were  strictly  carried  out,  all 
hermeneutical  disquisition  would  be  precluded.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  is  disallowed;  and  the  only  question  for  a  theological 
student  would  be.  What  has  the  church  decided?  No  wise  man 
will  carelessly  cast  away  the  opinions  of  learned  and  pious  fathers, 
nor  will  he  think  lightly  of  the  authority  of  such  as  have  rightly 
occupied  the  teacher's  chair.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  yield  honour 
to  those  to  whom  honour  is  due,  it  is  quite  another  implicitly  to 
receive  all  that  they  may  promulgate. 

If  the  universal  consent  of  fathers  and  councils  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  sense  of  Scripture,  few  can,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
possess  the  ability,  or  find  the  leisure,  for  gathering  their  judgment. 
The  church,  therefore,  speaking  by  its  visible  organs  in  our  own 
days,  must  be  regarded  by  modern  Roman  catholics  as  the  director  of 
their  fmth. 

(1.)  Now,  to  pass  by  the  fact  that  the  voice  of  the  church  is  not  always 
in  all  places  the  same,  it  is  a  pertinent  question:  Whence  is  the  assumed 
authority  to  determine  the  sense  of  Scripture  derived  ?  If  Scripture  be  ap- 
pealed to,  the  reasoning  is  in  a  circle.  The  argument  cannot  be  sound  which 
professes  to  gather  from  Scripture  the  right  to  decide  what  Scripture  says, 

(2.)  Again,  if  the  claim  of  dictating  the  sense  of  Scripture  were  well 
founded,  the  commands,  expressed  and  implied,  to  search  the  Scriptures 
and  to  prove  doctrines  thereby,  would  be  nugatory.  Our  Lord  himself 
when  disputing  with  the  Jews  frequently  referred  them  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  treated  them  as  men  competent  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment 
of  what  the  sacred  writers  said.  Those,  too,  were  commended  who  tested 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  by  what  the  Scripture  said  (Acts  xvii.  11.); 
and  St.  Paul  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  the  persons  to 
whom  he  wrote  (1  Cor.  x.  15.,  xi.  13.). 

(3.)  Further,  if  this  claim  were  a  just  one,  there  could  be  no  variety  of 
interpretations  in  different  ages.  But  Turretin  produces  an  example  to 
the  contrary ;  and  others  might  readily  be  added.    It  was  held  for  long  in 

'  [For  a  further  account  of  varioas  systems  of  interpretation — ^the  **  Moral/*  the  **  Psj- 
chologico-historical,"  the  ** Accommodation  System,**  the  "Mythic,**  the  ** Rationalistic,** 
and  the  "  Pietist  ** — the  student  is  referred  to  Davidson's  Sacred  Hermenentics,  chap.  vii. 
See  also  some  sensible  observations  on  the  rationalistic  and  mystic  modes  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation in  L.  A.  Sawyer*s  Elements  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  chap.  iv.  Newhavcn  : 
1836;  and  a  very  able  paper,  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork  (Fitzgerald),  in  Cautions  for  the 
Times,  1853,  No.  xxix.  especially  pp.  610,  &c.] 

«  Turretin.  De  Sacr.  Script  Intcrp.  pars  i.  cap.  i. 

■  Concil.  Trid.  Seas.  iv.  Decrct.  de  Edit,  ct  Us.  Sacr.  Libr. 
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the  church,  from  John  vi.  53.,  that  infants  must  receive  the  eucharist;  and 
accordingly  they  did  receive  it  Nevertheless,  afterwards  the  passage  was 
otherwise  interpreted,  and  the  custom  dropped.  Let  it  be  particularly 
observed  here  that  it  was  not  merely  a  custom  that  was  changed,  but  a  sense 
put  upon  Scripture  that  was  afterwards  abandoned ;  and  this  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  authority  assumed.^ 

(4.)  Again,  there  are  expositions  given  of  different  passages  of  Scripture, 
by  councils,  popes,  and  fathers,  which  are  evidently  untenable.  Thus 
some  of  the  notable  Scripture  arguments  adduced  in  the  second  Nicene 
Council  to  authorize  image-worship  may  be  instanced,  and  various  pre- 
posterous interpretations  put  upon  texts  in  the  Roman  canon  law :  e,  g.. 
Gen.  i.  1.,  The  words  are  In  principio,  not  Inprincipiis;  therefore  there  is 
but  one  supreme  authority,  that  is  the  sacerdotal :  Gen.  i.  16.,  The  greater 
light  intends  the  sacerdotal,  the  lesser  light  the  regal,  power :  1  Cor.  li.  15., 
The  pope  is  to  be  judged  by  no  man,  &c.  &c.^  It  may  further  be  remarked 
that  the  fathers  cannot  be  implicitly  followed  as  interpreters.  Very  few  of 
them  understood  Hebrew ;  and  their  habits  of  thought  and  associations 
were  not,  in  many  instances,  such  as  to  qualify  them  for  expounders  of  the 
sacred  word.  They,  themselves,  too,  by  no  means  require  an  implicit 
deference  to  their  judgment. 

(5.)  When,  also,  it  is  remembered  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is 
affected  by  the  fact  that  a  version  (the  Vulgate)  has  been  declared  the 
standard  to  which  appeal  must  be  made,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  claim 
of  the  Boman  church  to  be  the  authorized  expounder  of  the  sense  of 
Scripture  cannot  be  sustained. 

It  must  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  the  student  will  find  in  Turretin 
an  examination  of  the  arguments  on  which  the  Romanists  defend 
their  position.  He  may  also  be  referred  to  Bp.  Marsh's  Com- 
parative View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome. 

VI.  There  is  another  objectionable  mode  of  interpretation  pursued 
by  such  as  maintain  that  the  internal  word,  as  they  call  it,  that  is 
to  say,  peculiar  revelations  of  which  they  boast,  is  not  only  a  chief 
part  of  God's  Word,  but  a  criterion  for  the  sense  of  sacred  Scripture.' 

It  is  very  true  that  he  that  would  rightly  understand  the  Bible 
must  seek  divine  help ;  since  the  Spirit  who  inspired  it  alone  teaches 
the  mind  by  his  enlightening  power  savingly  to  know  and  embrace 
the  truth  therein  contained.  But  the  humble  seeking  of  spiritual 
guidance  is  a  different  thing  from  the  presumption  which  practically 
makes  the  individual  a  judge  over  the  holy  book ;  and  the  reasons,  if 
they  may  be  so  called,  which  are  adduced  for  this  presumption  will 
not  bear  discussion.  It  is  not  possible,  or  indeed  desirable,  to  examine 
them  here.     The  subject  is  investigated  at  large  by  Turretin.'* 

VII.  There  is  yet  one  more  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture  which 
it  is  well  to  notice,  viz.,  that  which  puts  upon  its  words  every  sense 
they  can  be  made  to  bear,  and  which,  consequently,  supposes  that  in 
the  plainest  parts  of  historical  narrative  deep  mysteries  are  intended 
to  be  conveyed. 

*  Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Romanists  to  evade  this  argument.  But  for 
a  sufficient  answer  the  student  may  be  referred  to  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christiaa 
Church,  book  xr.  chap.  iv.  sect  7,  who  shows  that  the  doctrinal  error  was  really  entertained. 

*  Corp.  Jnr.  Canon.  Lngd.  1624,  Extrav.  Comm.  lib.  L  cap.  1.  cols.  211,  212.;  Decretal 
Gregor.  ix.  lib.  i  tit.  xxxiii.  cap.  6.  col.  426. 

*  Turretin.  De  Sacr.  Script.  Interp.  pars  i.  cap.  i 

*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  iii. 
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There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  original  principle  on  which  this 
hypothesis  is  grounded.  It  is  true  that  God  has  repeatedly  taught 
doctrines  by  facts  and  examples.  It  is  true  that,  as  his  purposes  are 
ripenings  the  same  things  that  had  occurred  before  occur  in  higher 
development;  so  that  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  fortunes 
and  privileges  and  conduct  of  the  earlier  church,  and  those  fuller 
manifestations  when  the  shadows  have  departed,  and  God's  people 
walk  in  the  light  of  his  countenance.  Hence  the  theory  of  types. 
Kites,  for  example,  were  prescribed,  through  which  God  was  to  be 
approached  and  worshipped;  and  at  the  same  time  these  were  to 
figure  other  and  more  perfect  modes  of  approach  to  him,  which  should 
be  enjoyed  under  a  covenant  stablished  upon  better  promises.  Under 
certain  limitations,  therefore,  such  a  mode  of  interpretation,  as  has 
been  acknowledged  before',  is  legitimate.  Thus  the  literal  sense 
must  not  be  disregarded  and  made  merely  the  vehicle  of  the  allegory; 
nor  must  violent  and  far-fetched  meanings  be  put  upon  a  passage ; 
neither  must  a  doctrinal  argument  be  grounded  on  such  a  secondary 
meaning :  a  text,  that  is,  so  interpreted  may  be  used  for  illustration^ 
but  not  for  proof. 

But  many  are  not  content  with  such  concessions.  They  have 
given  the  rein  to  their  imagination,  and  have  deduced  all  kinds  of 
doctrines  from  the  signification  of  persons'  names,  from  the  nu- 
merical value  which  the  letters  of  words  bear,  &c.  &c. ;  as  if  they 
would  carry  out  to  the  full  the  old  Jewish  maxim,  that  there  is  not  a 
point  in  Scripture  which  does  not  contain  deep  mysteries.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  trace  the  history  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  2 
suffice  it  to  say  that  some  —  and  the  race  of  such  expositors  is  not 
extinct — would  find  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine  in  Josh. 
XV.  14. :  **  And  Caleb  drove  thence  the  three  sons  of  Anak,  Sheshai, 
and  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  the  sons  of  Anak." 

The  objections  to  such  a  system  are  obvious. 

(1.)  It  is  bound  by  no  rule;  but  is  vague  and  random,  depending  just 
upon  the  liveliness  of  a  man's  fancy. 

(2.)  Any  thing  that  the  interpreter  pleases  may  in  this  way  be  deduced 
from  Scripture ;  which  may  thus  be  made  to  contradict  itself;  for  different 
persons  might  expound  the  same  place  differently,  and  draw  from  different 
parts  opposing  conclusions. 

(3.)  The  same  process  might  be  applied  to  other  books,  and  Christian 
mysteries  be  deduced  from  pagan  writers. 

(4)  The  Bible  would  hence  be  a  book  of  riddles,  closed  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  yielding  its  instruction  only  to  the  quick-witted. 

Beasons  of  this  kind  are  sufficient  for  warning  here ;  where  only  a  brief 
compendium  can  be  given.^] 

VIII.  The  following  rules  may  be  useful  in  investigating  the 
sense:  — 

1 .  Of  any  particular  passage  the  most  simple  sense^  — <)r  that  which  most 
readily  suggests  itself  to  an  attentive  and  intelligent  reader,  possessing  com- 
petent  knowledge — is  in  all  probability  the  genuine  sense  or  meaning. 

This  remark  is  so  obvioas  as  to  require  uo  illustrative  example.    Where,  indeed  two 

>  See  pp.  243,  244. 

'  For  the  history  and  further  discussion  of  this  kind  of  interpretation,  see  Turretin* 
De  Sacr.  Script.  Interp.  pars  i.  cap.  ir.    Conip.  Davidson,  Sacr.  lierm.  chap.  iv. 
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tiicanings  or  senses  present  themselves,  without  doing  any  violence  to  the  words  or  to  their 
scope  and  connection,  and  to  the  subject-matter,  &c.,  in  such  case  the  different  arguments 
for  and  against  each  meaning  must  be  carefully  discussed,  and  that  meaning  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  most  numerous  and  weighty  arguments,  and  is  found  to  be  the  most  probable, 
must  be  preferred,  as  being  the  genuine  sense.  Yet,  simple  as  this  canon  confessedly  is, 
it  is  perpetually  violated  by  the  modem  school  of  interpreters  in  Germany ;  at  the  head  of 
which  stand  the  names  of  Semler,  Bauer,  Paulus,  Wegschcider,  Eichhom,  and  others; 
against  whose  tenets  the  unwary  student  cannot  be  sufficiently  put  upon  his  guard,  on 
account  of  the  great  celebrity  which  some  of  them  have  justly  acquired  for  their  profound 
philological  attainments.  The  teachers  of  this  school  assert  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  divine  revelation  in  the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  Christians;  and  that  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are  merely  natural  occurrences,  exaggerated  and  embellished 
by  those  who  have  related  them.  According  to  them,  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture  consist  either  of  the  precepts  of  nature  clothed  in  obscure  expressions,  or  of 
absolutely  false  doctrines  invented  by  the  sacred  writers,  who  were  men  subject  to  error 
like  ourselves,  and  (what  they  say  is  still  worse)  who  were  deprived  of  that  mass  of  know- 
ledge Which  constitutes  the  glory  of  our  age.  To  confirm  the  preceding  observations  by 
a  few  examples: — 

(1.)  According  to  Eichhom,  the  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  is  merely  a 
poetical,  philosophical  speculation  of  some  ingenious  person,  on  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  of  evil.*  So,  in  regard  to  the  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham,  he  says:  **  The  God- 
head could  not  have  required  of  Abraham  so  horrible  a  crime;  and  there  can  be  no 
justification,  palliation,  or  excuse  for  this  pretended  command  of  the  Divinity."  He  then 
explains  it:  ''Abraham  dreamed  that  he  must  offer  up  Isaac,  and,  according  to  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  regarded  it  as  a  divine  admonition.  He  prepared  to  execute  the 
mandate  which  his  dream  luid  conveyed  to  him.  A  lucky  accident  (probably  the  rustling 
of  a  ram  who  was  entangled  in  the  bushes)  hindered  it;  and  this,  according  to  ancient 
idiom,  was  also  the  voice  of  the  Divinity.'"  But  ^  what  is  there  in  the  character  of 
Abraham  which  will  justify  taking  such  a  liberty  with  it,  as  to  maintain  that  he  was  not 
raised  above  the  superstitions  of  the  merest  savages;  or,  who  can  show  that  he  understood 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  dreams?  And  then,  whence  the  approbation  of  God,  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  holy  apostles,  bestowed  on  a  horrible  act  of  mere  superstition?  For  horrible 
it  was,  if  superstition  only  dictated  it.  This  is  a  nodvs,  to  solve  which  something  more 
than  witty  conjectures  and  brilliant  declamation  is  needed."' 

(2.)  The  same  writer  represents  the  history  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  at  Mount  Sinai, 
in  a  curious  manner.  Moses  ascended  to  the  top  of  Sinai,  and  kindled  a  fire  there  (how 
be  found  wood  on  this  barren  rock,  or  raised  it  to  the  top,  Eichhom  does  not  tell  us),  a 
fire  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  before  which  he  prayed.  Here  an  unexpected 
and  tremendous  thunder-storm  occurred.  He  seized  the  occasion  to  proclaim  the  laws 
which  he  had  composed  in  his  retirement,  as  the  statutes  of  Jehovah;  leading  the  people 
to  imagine  that  Jehovah  had  conversed  with  him.  Not  that  he  was  a  deceiver;  but  he 
really  believed  that  the  occurrence  of  such  a  thunder-storm  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  tlie 
fact,  that  Jehovah  had  spoken  to  him,  or  sanctioned  the  work  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.*  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are,  according  to  this  writer,  patriotic 
wishes,  expressed  with  all  the  fire  and  elegance  of  poetry,  for  the  future  prosperity,  and  a 
future  deliverer,  of  the  Jewish  nation.* 

(3.)  In  like  manner,  C.  F.  Ammon,  formerly  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen,  tells 
us,  in  respect  to  the  miracle  of  Christ's  walking  on  the  water,  that  **  to  walk  on  the  sea 
is  not  to  stand  on  the  waves,  as  on  the  solid  ground,  as  Jerome  dreamt^  but  to  walk 
through  the  waves  so  far  as  the  shoals  reached,  and  then  to  swim.''  *  So,  in  regard  to 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  %  he  says  that  Jesus  probably  distributed  some  loaves 
and  fishes  which  he  had  to  those  who  were  around  him;  and  thus  excited,  by  his  example, 
others  among  the  multitude,  who  had  provisions,  to  distribute  them  in  like  manner.* 

(4. )  Thicss,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Acts,  explains  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost*  in  the  following  manner  :  *'  It  is  not  uncommon,"  says  he, 
•*  in  those  countries,  for  a  violent  gust  of  wind  to  strike  on  a  particular  spot  or  house. 
Such  a  gust  is  commonly  accompanied  by  the  electric  fluid;  and  the  sparks  of  this  are 
scattered  all  around.  These  float  about  Ihe  chamber,  become  apparent,  and  light  upon 
the  disciples.  They  kindle  into  enthusiasm  at  this,  and  believe  the  promise  of  their 
Master  is  now  to  be  performed.    This  enthusiasm  spectators  assemble  to  witness;  and, 

'  Urgeschiclite,  passim.  *  Bibliotbek.,  Band  i.  &  45^  &c* 

■  Stuart,  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  p.  164. 
«  Bibliotbek.,  Band  I  Theil  1.  s.  76,  &c 

*  Propheten,  Bibliotbek.,  Einleit  passim. 

•  Pref.  to  edit,  of  Emestl,  Inst.  Interpret,  p.  12. 

»  Matu  xiv.  1.5.  '  P.  16.  •  Acrs  ii. 
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instead  of  preaching  as  before  in  Hebrew,  each  one  uses  bis  own  native  tongue  to  proclaim 
his  feelings." 

(5.)  The  same  Tbicss  represents  the  miracalous  cure  bj  Peter,  of  the  man  who  was 
lame  from  his  birth,  in  a  very  singular  way.  "  This  man,"  says  he,  **  was  lame  only  ac- 
cording to  report  He  never  walked  at  all;  so  the  people  believed  he  coald  not  walk.... 
Peter  and  John  being  more  sagacious,  however,  threatened  him.  *  In  the  name  of  the 
Messiah,*  said  they,  *  stand  up.'  The  word  Mesgiah  had  a  magical  power.  He  stood  up. 
Now  they  saw  that  he  could  walk.  To  prevent  the  compassion  of  men  from  being  turned 
into  rage  (at  his  deceit),  he  chose  the  most  sagacious  party,  and  connected  himself  with 
the  apostles.**  * 

(6-)  The  case  of  Ananias  falling  down  dead  is  thus  represented  by  the  same  writer: 
**  Ananias  fell  down  terrified ;  but  probably  he  was  carried  out  and  buried  while  still 
alive.**  Heinrichs,  however,  who  produces  this  comment  of  Thiess,  relates  another  mode 
of  explaining  the  occurrence  in  question;  viz.  that  Peter  stabbed  Ananias ;  **  which  does 
not  at  all  disagree  with  the  vehement  and  easily  exasperated  temper  of  Peter."  It  is, 
however,  but  just  to  Heinrichs  to  state  that  ho  has  expressed  his  decided  disapprobation 
of  this  pretended  interpretation.' 

(7.)  De  Wette,  in  his  treatise  De  Morte  Christi  Expiatoria  (on  the  atonement  of 
Christ),  represents  Christ  as  disappointed  that  th^  Jews  would  not  hearken  to  him  as  a 
moral  teacher  simply;  which  was  the  first  character  he  assumed.  Christ  then  assumed 
the  character  of  a  prophet,  and  asserted  his  divine  mission,  in  order  that  the  Jews  might 
be  induced  to  listen  to  him.  Finding  that  they  would  not  do  this,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  destroy  him,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  whole  object  of  his  mission,  and  to 
convert  necessity  into  an  occasion  of  giving  himself  credit,  he  gave  out  that  his  death 
itself  would  be  expiatory  I  ^ 

2.  Since  it  is  the  design  of  interpretation  to  render  in  our  own  language 
the  same  discourse  which  the  sacred  authors  originally  wrote  in  Hebrew  or 
Greek,  it  is  evident  thai  our  interpretation  or  version,  to  be  correct,  ought 
not  to  affirm  or  deny  more  than  the  inspired  penmen  affirmed  or  denied  at 
the  time  they  wrote  ;  consequently  we  should  be  more  willing  to  take  a  sense 
Jrom  Scripture  than  to  bring  one  to  it 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  laws  of  interpretation  extant,  and  cannot  be  sufficiently 
kept  in  mind,  lest  we  should  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,  and  impose  our 
narrow  and  limited  conceptions  instead  of  the  broad  and  general  declarations  of  Scripture. 
For  want  of  attending  to  this  simple  rule,  many  forced  and  unnatural  interpretations 
have  been  put  upon  the  sacred  writings,  interpretations  alike  contradictory  to  the  express 
meaning  of  other  passages,  as  well  as  derogatory  from  every  idea  we  are  taught  to 
conceive  of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  Most  High.  It  will  suffice  to  illustmte  this  re- 
mark by  one  single  instance:  In  John  iii.  16,  17.  we  read  that  **  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  otdy-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life ;  for  God  sent  not  his  Son  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through 
him  might  be  saved,"  The  plain,  obvious,  and  literal  sense  of  this  passage,  as  well  as  of 
its  whole  context,  is,  that  the  whole  of  mankind,  including  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  with- 
out any  exception  in  favour  of  individuals,  were  in  a  ruined  state,  about  to  perish  ever  • 
lastingly  and  utterly  without  the  power  of  rescuing  themselves  from  destruction;  that 
Grod  provided  for  their  rescue  and  salvation  by  giving  his  Son  to  die  for  them ;  and  that 
all  who  believe  in  him,  that  is,  who  believe  what  God  has  spoken  concerning  Christ,  his 
sacrifice,  the  end  for  which  it  was  offered,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied  in 
order  to  become  effectual ;  that  all  who  thus  believe  shall  not  only  be  exempted  from 

1  Comm.  on  chap.  iii. 

*  Nov.  Test.  Koppianum,  vol.  iii.  Partic  ii  pp.  355—357,  &c. 

'  For  the  preceding  examples,  the  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  which  are  too  obvious 
to  require  any  comment,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Stuart  in 
his  letters  to  the  Rev.  W.  R  Channing,  Lett  v.  in  Miscellanies.  Andover  (North 
America),  I2ma  1846.  pp.  178  — 182.  On  the  topic  above  discussed,  the  reader  will 
find  some  painfully  interesting  details  in  Mr.  Jacob's  Agricultural  and  Political  Tour 
in  Germany  (London,  1820,  4to.),  pp.  208 — 212.;  in  the  Magasin  Evang^lique 
(Qendve,  1820,  8vo.),  tome  ii.  pp.  26 — 32.;  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  vol  il  part.  ii.  pp.  634,  635.;  and  Mr.  Rose's  State  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  system  of  obscurity  and  impiety  above  noticed 
has  met  with  able  refutations;  and  Euinoel,  whose  commentary  on  the  historical  books  of 
the  New  Testament  was  composed  principally  for  Germans,  has  given  abstracts  of  those 
refutations. 
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eterDal  perdition,  bat  shall  also  ultimately  have  everlasting  Jffe,  in  other  word?,  be  brought 
to  eternal  glory.  Yet  how  are  these  "good  tiding^  of  great  joy  to  all  people  "  narrowed 
and  restricted  by  certain  expositors,  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
given  for  the  deci  alone  I  How  then  could  God  be  said  to  love  the  world?  Such  ex- 
positors are  compelled  to  do  violence  to  the  passage  in  question  in  order  to  reconcile  it  to 
their  pre-conceived  notions.  They  interpret  that  comprehensive  word,  the  toorld,  by  a 
vynecdoche  of  a  part  for  the  whole;  and  thus  say  that  it  means  the  nobler  portion  of  the 
world,  namely,  the  elect,  without  calling  to  their  aid  those  otiier  parallel  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  which  the  above  consolatory  truth  is  explicitly  affirmed  in  other  words.  A 
similar  instance  occurs  in  Matt  xviii.  1 1.,  where  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  "  come  to 
save  that  which  was  lost,"  t5  SitoXmKSs  ;  which  word,  as  its  meaning  is  not  restricted  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  consequently  must  be 
taken  in  its  most  obvious  and  universal  sense.  In  this  way  we  are  to  understand  Deut. 
xxvii.  26.  and  Isa.  Ixiv.  6. 

3.  Be/ore  we  conclude  upon  the  sense  of  a  texty  so  as  to  prove  any  thing 
by  ity  we  must  be  sure  that  such  sense  is  not  repugnant  to  natural  reason. 

If  such  sense  be  repu«:nant  to  natural  reason,  it  cannot  be  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures;  for  God  is  the  original  of  natural  truth,  as  well  as  of  that  which  comes  by 
particular  revelation.  No  proposition,  therefore,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  reason  can  be  the  sense  of  any  part  of  the  word  of  God;  and  that  which  is 
ialse  and  contrary  to  reason  can  no  more  be  true  and  agreeable  to  the  revelations  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  writings,  than  God  (who  is  the  author  of  one  as  well  aa  the  other) 
can  contradict  himself.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  This  is 
nty  body,  and  TTiU  is  my  blood  (Matt,  xxvi  26.  28.),  are  not  to  be  understood  in  that 
sense  which  makes  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation;  because  it  is  impossible  that 
contradictions  should  be  true;  and  we  cannot  be  more  cenain  that  anything  is  true,  than 
we  are  that  that  doctrine  is  false. 

[It  has  been  thought  difficult  to  adjust  the  respective  claims  of 
reason  and  faith.  By  many  they  have  been  considered  as  anta- 
gonistic: one  or  the  other  has  consequently  been  rejected;  and 
men  have  either  sunk  into  the  depths  of  dreary  superstition,  or 
wandered  into  the  extravagance  of  ignorant  presumption.  But,  as  it 
is  a  **  reasonable  service ''  that  God  requires  of  his  creatures,  au 
unchecked  ascendency  must  not  be  allowed  to  either  principle. 
Keason  must  not  supersede  faith ;  nor  must  faith  encroach  on  reason. 
'*  It  is  only,"  says  Mr.  Rogers,  "  by  the  mutual  and  alternate  action 
of  these  different  forces  that  man  can  safely  navigate  his  little  bark 
through  the  narrow  straits,  and  by  the  dangerous  rocks,  which 
impede  his  course ;  and  if  Faith  spread  not  the  sail  to  the  breeze,  or 
if  Keason  desert  the  helm,  we  are  in  equal  peril."* 

It  is  impossible  to  traverse  here  the  wide  field  of  inquiry  which 
such  a  subject  offers ;  but  the  brief  statement  of  one  or  two  fun- 
damental principles  is  required  for  the  just  process  of  hermeneutical 
inquiry. 

The  conditions  of  intelligent  faith  are  well  stated  by  the  writer 
just  referred  to:  "The  conditions  of  that  intelligent  faith  which 
God  requires  from  his  intelligent  offspring  may  be  fairly  inferred  to 
be  such  ....  that  the  evidence  for  the  truths  we  are  to  believe  shall 
be,  first,  such  as  our  faculties  are  competent  to  appreciate,  and 
against  which,  therefore,  the  mere  negative  argument,  arising  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  true  solution  of  such  difficulties  as  are  perhaps 
insoluble  because  we  are  finite,  can  be  no  reply  i  and,  secondly,  such 
an  amount  of  this  evidence  as  shall  fairly  overbalance  all  the  objec« 
tions  which  we  can  appreciate."  ^ 

■  Beason  and  Faith ;  their  Claims  and  Conflicts  (4th  edit),  p.  19. 
>  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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It  18  on  principles  like  these  that  we  act  in  common  things.  We 
receive  propositions  and  assent  to  statements  which  we  are  unable  to 
accoimt  for  or  to  explain.  The  evidence  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us 
that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  than  to  reject  them.  So  diat, 
though  there  may  be  some  difficulties  that  we  cannot  solve^  yet  the 
preponderance  of  proof  is  so  great  as  to  preclude  hesitation  in  form- 
ing our  judgment.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  Bishop  Butler  has 
caUed  *^  probability  "  **  the  very  guide  of  life."  The  difficulties  may  be 
greater  or  less,  and  the  evidence  may  be  more  or  less  convincing. 
And  accordingly  our  persuasion  may  vary  from  the  highest  degree 
of  moral  certainty  to  die  lowest  and  least  presumption.  Reason  is 
to  be  exercised  on  this.  It  is  to  weigh  the  proofs,  to  consider  the 
objections,  and  to  balance  the  one  against  the  other,  in  order  to  a 
right  decision. 

In  regard  to  a  record  like  the  Bible  the  office  of  reason  is  two-fold : 
it  must  test  the  authority  of  the  record,  and,  when  this  is  satisfactorily 
established,  it  must  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  contents.  With 
the  first  we  have  little  to  do  here :  it  belongs  to  the  department  of 
Christian  evidence,  the  proofs  and  arguments  of  which  are  addressed 
to  men  as  reasonable  creatures.  But,  when  there  is  proof  enough  to 
show  that  God  speaks  to  us  in  the  Bible,  then  must  our  faith  be 
called  into  exercise.  All  that  he  speaks  is  true,  and  must  be  humbly 
believed.  He  may  reveal  mysteries  which  heart  of  man  hath  not 
conceived;  nevertheless  faith  will  embrace  them:  he  may  promise 
unlikely  things,  as  he  did  to  Abraham ;  but  faith  will  expect  the 
accomplishment  Reason  might  have  questioned  the  intrinsic  like- 
lihood or  possibility  of  the  patriarch's  becoming  the  father  of  many 
nations ;  but  Abraham,  having  evidence  to  satisfy  an  intelligent  mind 
that  Grod  had  actually  spoken  it,  believed ;  and  it  was  accounted  to 
him  for  righteousness.  Reason,  then,  is  not  to  have  the  supremacy 
over  Scripture,  or  to  measure  God's  dealings  by  a  finite  standard. 
Such  a  process  is  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable. 

It  is  further  within  the  legitimate  province  of  reason  to  investigate 
the  real  meaning  of  the  divine  utterances.  The  signification  of  the 
terms,  the  connection  in  which  they  are  found,  their  figurative  or 
literal  intention — all  must  be  tried  on  the  principles  of  reason.  For 
want  of  this  men  have  misapplied  and  wrested  tiie  divine  word,  and 
have  imputed  to  God  assertions  and  promises  which  he  never  made. 

Reason  and  faith  then  are  not  in  opposition.  Each  has  its  peculiar 
province,  and  thus  they  are  in  hannony.  Faith  may  receive  that 
which  reason  cannot  explain ;  but  faith  is  never  called  on  to  accept 
that  which  contradicts  reason.  Special  illustrations  of  this  we  are 
not  required  to  bring.  For,  in  truth,  the  whole  of  hermeneutical 
research  is  a  continued  illustration.  To  the  intelligent  mind  every 
rule  of  interpretation  must  appeal ;  while  that  which  such  interpre- 
tation establishes  becomes  the  reasonable  object  of  fiuth.'] 

'  There  are  some  Taloable  obsenratioDS,  on  the  subject  here  touched,  made  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Eridences  of  Christiamty,  book  it.  chap.  It.  10.  pp.  519,  ftU  (edit.  ]8S5> 
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SECTION  n. 

OF  THE  SUBJECT-MATTEB. 

As  there  are  words  that  have  various  meanings,  some  degree  of 
uncertainty  may  exist  as  to  which  of  their  different  senses  is  to  be 
preferred  in  the  particular  paragraphs  in  which  they  occur ;  yet  the 
ambiguity  in  such  cases  is  not  so  great  but  that  it  may  in  general  be 
removed,  and  the  proper  signification  of  the  passage  in  question  may 
be  determined;  for  the  subject-matter — that  is,  the  topic  of 
which  the  author  is  treating — plainly  shows  the  interpretation  that 
must  be  given. 

Some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  written  in  a  responsive  or  dialogue  form ; 
as  Psal.  xxiv.,  IsaL  vi.  3.,  and  Rom.  iii.- 1 — 9.  And  the  sense  of  a  text  is 
frequently  mistaken,  by  not  observing  who  is  the  speaker,  and  what  is 
the  specific  topic  of  which  he  treats ;  and  also  by  not  attending  to  the 
frequent  and  very  elegant  changes  and  successions  of  persons  occurring 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the  prophetic  writings.  One  or  two 
examples  will  illustrate  tbye  necessity  of  considering  the  subject-matter. 

1.  The  Hebrew  word  "1^3  literallj  signifies  the  akin;  by  a  metonymy,  the  flesh  beneath 
the  skin  ;  and  by  a  synecdocbo  it  denotes  ev€ry  animal,  especially  man  considered  as  infirm 
or  weak,  as  in  Jer.  xvii.  5.,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  tnuteth  in  man^  and  maketh  fleah  his 
arm :  There  are  also  several  other  meanings  derived  from  these,  which  it  is  not  material  now 
to  notice.  But  that  the  word  flesh  is  to  be  understood  of  man  only  in  €kn.  vi  12.,  FsaL 
IzT.  2.,  and  Job  x.  4.,  will  be  evident  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  subject-matter.  AU 
flesh  had  corrupted  his  way — that  is,  all  men  had  wholly  departed  from  the  rule  of 

righteousness,  or  had  made  their  way  of  life  abominable  throughout  the  world.  And,  in 
the  psalm  above  cited,  who  can  doubt  but  that  by  the  word  flesh  men  are  intended ;  O 
thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh,  that  is,  all  mankind,  come.  In  like  manner, 
also,  in  Job  x.  4.,  it  is  evident  that  flesh  has  the  same  meaning :  if,  indeed,  the  passage 
were  at  all  obscure,  the  parallelism  would  explain  it :  Haet  thou  the  eyes  of  a  man  (Heb. 
offiesK)f  or,  seest  thou  as  man  seesf 

2.  The  first  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  affords  an  apposite  elucidation  of  attend- 
ing to  the  changes  and  successions  of  persons  occurring  in  the  Scriptures.  Jehovah  is 
there  represented  as  impleading  his  disobedient  people,  IsraeL  The  prophet,  with  a 
boldness  and  majesty  becoming  the  herald  of  the  Most  High,  begins  with  summoning  the 
whole  creation  to  attend  when  Jehovah  speaks  (ver.  2.).  A  charge  of  gross  insensibility 
IS  in  the  next  verse  brought  against  the  Jews,  whose  guilt  is  amplified  (ver.  4.);  and  their 
obstinate  wickedness  highly  aggravated  the  chastisements  and  judgments  of  God,  though 
repeated  till  they  had  almost  ^n  left  like  Sodom  and  Gromorrah  (5 — 9.).  The  incidental 
mention  of  these  places  leads  the  prophet  to  address  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  Jews, 
nnder  the  character  of  the  princes  of  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah,  in  a  style  not  less  spirited 
and  severe,  than  it  is  elegant  and  unexpected  (10.).  The  vanity  of  trusting  to  the  per* 
formaoce  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion  is  then  exposed  (11 — 15.)>  and 
the  necessity  of  repentance  and  reformation  is  strongly  enjoined  (16,  17.),  and  urged  by 
the  most  encouraging  promises,  as  well  as  ^  the  most  awful  threatenings  (18 — 20.).  But, 
as  neither  of  these  produced  Uie  proper  effect  upon  that  people,  who  were  the  prophet's 
charge,  he  bitterly  himents  their  degeneracy  (21 — 28.),  and  concludes  with  introducing 
the  Almighty  himself,  declaring  his  purpose  of  inflicting  such  heavy  judgments  as  would 
entirely  cut  off  the  wicked,  and*  excite  in  the  righteous,  who  should  pass  through  the 
fomaoe,  an  everlasting  shame  and  abhorrence  of  everything  connected  with  idolatry,  the 
source  of  all  their  misery  (24 — 31 . ).  The  whole  chapter,  in  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  style, 
affords  a  beautiful  example  of  this  great  prophet's  manner,  whose  writings,  like  his  lips,  are 
touched  with  hallowed  fire.' 

'  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  voL  ii.  pp.  4—27.  8vo.  edit  Vitrin^  in  his  comment  on  the 
same  prophet,  eminently  excels  in  pointing  out  the  rapid  transitions  of  persons,  places,  and 
things.  Van  Til,  in  his  celebrated  O^  Analyticum,  has  ably  noticed  various  similar 
transitioni  in  the  Scriptures  genendly,  and  in  the  psalms  in  particular,  though  in  the  last- 
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But  it  is  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  particular 
passages  that  a  consideration  of  the  su^ect^matter  becomes  necessary 
to  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture.  It  is  further  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  order  to  comprehend  the  various  dispensations  of  God 
to  man,  which  are  contained  in  the  sacred  writings.  For,  although 
the  Bible  comprises  a  great  number  of  books,  written  at  different 
times,  yet  they  have  a  mutual  connection  with  each  other,  and  refer, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  with  various  but  progressively  increasing 
degrees  of  light  and  clearness,  to  a  future  Saviour,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  to  a  present  Saviour,  With  reference,  therefore,  to  the 
several  divine  dispensations  to  man,  the  subject-matter  of  the  whole 
Bible  ought  to  be  attentively  considered;  but,  as  each  individual 
book  embraces  a  particular  subject,  it  will  also  be  requisite  carefully 
to  weigh  its  subject-matter,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  design  of 
the  author.  An  analysis  of  each  book  not  only  will  materially  assist 
a  reader  of  the  Scriptures  in  forming  a  comprehensive  view  of  its 
chief  subject-matter,  but  will  also  show  the  methodical  and  orderly 
coherence  of  all  the  parts  of  the  book  with  one  another.  **  Books," 
says  an  old  writer,  *^  looked  upon  confusedly,  are  but  darkly  and 
confusedly  apprehended;  but  considered  distinctly,  as  in  these  dis- 
tinct analyses  or  resolutions  into  their  principal  parts,  must  needs 
be  distinctly  and  much  more  clearly  discerned,"  * 


SFXUTION  in. 

THB  CONTEXT. 


L  The  context  defined  and  illustrated,    U.  Rules  for  investigating  the 

context 

I.  The  context  has  been  already  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  meaning  of  words;  it  must  be  now  considered  as 
Illustrating  the  meaning  of  a  proposition. 

1.  The  context  of  a  discourse  or  booh  in  the  Scriptures  mag  comprise 
either  one  verse,  a  few  verses,  entire  periods  or  sections,  entire  chapters,  or 
whole  boohs. 

Thus,  if  1  Cor.  x.  16.  be  the  passage  under  examination,  the  preceding  and  subscqaent 
parts  of  the  epistle,  which  belong  to  it,  are  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  chapters.  If  IsaL  li. 
be  the  chapter  in  question,  the  reader  must  not  stop  at  the  end  of  it,  but  continue  bis 
perusal  to  the  twelfth  yerse  of  chap.  lii. ;  for  these  together  form  one  subject  or  argument  of 
prediction,  in  which  the  prophet  is  announcing  to  his  countrymen  the  certainty  of  their  de- 
liverance and  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  This  entire  portion  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  read  at  once,  in  order  to  apprehend  fully  the  prophet's  meaning.  In  like  manner, 
the  verses  from  v.  13.  of  chap.  lii.  to  the  end  of  chap.  liii.  form  a  new  and  entire  section 
relative  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah.  Here,  then,  is  a  wrong  division  of  diapters,  to 
which  no  regard  should  be  paid  in  examining  the  context  of  a  book.    Chap,  li  ought  to 

mentioned  book  he  has  sometimes  unnecessarily  multiplied  the  speakers  introduced.  The 
value  of  Dr.  Macknight's  version  and  paraphrase  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  enhanced 
by  his  distinguishing  between  the  objections  brought  by  the  Jew,  whom  St.  Paul  intro- 
duces as  arguing  with  him,  and  the  replies  and  conclusive  reasonings  of  the  apostle. 

*  Roberts'  Key  to  the  Bible,  p.  (37.)  edit  1048.  See  also  Rambach,  Instilutiones 
HermcneuticsB  Sacros,  pp.  108—1 1  l.j  and  ChladcniuR,  Inslitutiones  Exegeticae,  pp.  5?2.,  &c 
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inclode  t.  12.  of  chap,  lii.;  and  chap,  lil  ought  to  commence  at  v.  13.  and  be  continued 
to  the  end  of  chap.  liii.  In  like  manner,  the  first  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
epbtle  to  the  Colossians  ought  to  bo  joined  to  the  third  chapter:  the  slightest  attention 
to  this  point  will  enable  a  (Uligent  student  to  add  numerous  other  examples. 

2.  Sometimes  a  book  of  Scripture  comprises  only  one  subject  or  argument; 
in  which  case  the  whole  of  it  must  be  referred  to  precedents  and  subsequentSy 
and  ought  to  he  considered  together. 

Of  this  description  is  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  consists  of  two  parts, 
doctrinal  and  practical  The  design  of  the  doctrinal  portion  is  to  show  that,  although 
there  was  a  difference  between  Jewish  and  Gkntile  believers,  inasmuch  as  the  former  en- 
joyed a  priority  of  time  in  point  of  expecting  and  acknowledging  Christ,  and  through  the  free 
grace  of  God  they  were  a  church  or  congregation  of  believers  before  the  Oentiles;  yet  that, 
mowy  the  latter  are  become  partakers  of  the  same  mce  with  them;  so  that,  as  they  are 
thus  admitted  to  this  communion  of  grace,  every  reofdistinction  between  them  is  abolished ; 
and,  therefore,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  together  form  one  body  of  the  church  under 
one  Head,  even  Jesus  Christ.  Other  special  doctrines,  indeed,  are  incidentally  mentioned; 
but  either  these  are  adduced  to  explain  and  enforce  the  principal  doctrine,  or  they  are 
derived  from  it  The  practical  part  or  exhortation,  which  naturally  flows  from  the  doc- 
trine inculcated,  is  concord  and  peace  between  Jew  and  Gkntile,  which  the  apostle  enforces 
with  great  beauty  and  energy.' 

To  this  head  may  also  be  referred  the  Psalms,  each  of  which,  having  no  connection  with 
the  preceding  or  following  psalm,  for  the  most  part  comprises  a  distinct  and  entire  subject. 
That  some  of  the  psalms  have  been  divided,  which  ought  to  have  remained  united,  and  to 
have  formed  one  ode,  is  evident  as  well  from  the  application  of  sacred  criticism  as  from 
the  subject-matter.  The  number  of  the  psalms  by  no  means  corresponds,  either  in  manu- 
scripts or  in  the  ancient  versions.  Thus,  in  some  manuscripts,  the  first  and  second  psalms 
are  not  reckoned  at  all,  while  in  others  the  former  is  considered  as  part  of  the  second 
psalm  :  that  they  are  two  distinct  compositions  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the 
subject-matter  of  each  psalm.  In  the  first  psalm  the  characters  of  the  pious  man  and 
the  sinner,  as  well  as  their  respective  ends,  are  contrasted :  the  second  psalm  is  prophetic 
of  the  Messiah's  exaltation.  The  ninth  and  tenth  psalms  are  united  together  in  the  Sep- 
tnagint  version ;  while  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  and  hundred  and  forty-seventh  are  each 
divided  into  two.  The  argument  which  pervades  the  forty-second  and  forty  third  psalms 
plainly  shows  that  they  are  properly  but  one  divine  ode,  and  are,  therefore,  rightly  joined 
together  in  many  manuscripts,  although  they  occur  as  separate  compositions  in  all  our 
printed  editions.* 

IL  In  examining  the  context  of  a  passive,  it  will  be  desirable^ 

1.  To  investigate  each  word  of  every  parage;  and,  as  the  connection  is 
formed  by  particles,  these  should  always  receive  that  signification  which  the 
sutject»m{Uter  and  context  require. 

The  Hebrew  Concordances  of  Noldius  and  Taylor,  and  also  Glassius's  Philologia 
Sacra",  will  materially  assist  in  ascertaining  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  particles;  as  will  the 
elaborate  work  of  Hoogeveen  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  particles.^  Further,  where 
particles  are  wanting,  as  they  sometimes  are,  it  is  only  by  examining  the  argument  and 
context  that  we  can  rightly  supply  them.  For  instance,  the  conditional  conjnnction  is  some- 
times wanting,  as  in  Gen.  xlii.  38.,  and  [if]  miachiefbrfaU  him  by  the  wcof*;  in  Exod.  iv. 

'  Moldenhawer,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Vet.  et  Nov.  Foederis,  pp.  307,  308.  j  Professor 
Francke,  Guide  to  the  Beading  of  the  Scriptures,  translated  by  Mr.  Jacques,  pp.  173.  &c 
(edit.  1815). 

*  They  are  considered,  and  translated,  as  one  psalm,  by  Bishop  Horsley.  See  his  Ver- 
sion of  Uie  Psalms,  vol.  I  pp.  1 10 — 114.  and  the  notes. 

*  See  particularly,  lib.  i.  tractt  v. — viii.  on  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  inter- 
jections, tom.  i-pp.  361 — 565.  edit  Dathii. 

*  Hoogeveen,  Doctrina  Particularum  GrsBcamm,  2  vols.  4to.  1769;  a  work  which  inci- 
dentally illustrates  a  great  number  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament  A  valuable 
abridgment  of  it,  with  the  notes  of  various  literati,  was  published  by  Professor  Schutz  at 
Leipsic  in  1806,  which  has  been  handsomely  reprinted  at  Glasgow;  1813.  See  also 
Dr.  Macknlght  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  L  essay  4.  §  74.,  to  the  end  of  that  essay. 

*  Purver  rightly  supplies  it,  and  renders  the  passage  thus,  and  should  death  befall  him  in 
tffewt^:  in  the  authorized  English  version  the  conjunction  and  is  omitted,  and  the  condi- 
tional i/'xs  properly  supplied. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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28.,  and  [if]  Hunn,  rtfute  to  let  him  go.  Particles  of  comparison  also  are  frequently  wanting, 
as  in  Gen.  xvi.  12.,  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  literally,  he  wiH  be  a  wild  ass  man^  that  is,  [like] 
a  wild  ass.  How  appropriately  this  description  was  given  to  the  descendants  of  Ishmaei 
will  readily  appear  by  comparing  the  character  of  the  wild  ass  in  Job  xxxix.  5 — 8.  with  the 
wandering,  lawless,  and  freebooting  lives  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  as  portrayed  by  all 
travellers.  Psal.  xi.  I.,  flee  [as]  sparrows  to  yowr  mountain.  Psal.  xii.  6.,  T/ie  words  of 
the  Lord  are  pwe  words  [as]  silver  tried  in  a  fumaee  of  earth.  Isai.  ix.  18.,  They  shcul 
mount  up  [as  or  like]  the  ascending  of  smoke.  Similar  examples  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; as  m  John  v.  17.,  My  Father  workelh  hitherto,  and  I  work ;  that  is,  as  my  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  so  also  do  I  work  together  with  him.  Sometimes  particles  are  wanting 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  sentence:  thus  Job  xxiv.  19..  [As]  drought  and  heat 
consume  the  snow;  so  doth  tlie  grave  those  which  have  sinned.  Jer.  xvii.  1 1.,  [As]  the  jfor- 
tridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  andhatcheth  not ;  [so]  he  tJtat  getteth  riches^  and  not  by  right,  &c.  Nu- 
merous similar  instances  occur  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  especially  in  the  Proverbs;  where 
it  is  but  justice  to  our  admirable  authorized  version  to  add  that  the  particles  omitted  ars 
properly  supplied  in  Italic  characters,  and  thus  complete  the  sense. 

2.  Examine  the  entire  passctge  with  minute  attention. 

Sometimes  a  single  passage  will  require  a  whole  chapter,  or  several  of  the  preceding 
and  following  chapters,  or  even  the  entire  book,  to  be  perused,  and  that  not  once  or  twice, 
but  several  times.  The  advantage  of  this  practice  will  be  great;  because,  as  the  same 
thing  is  frequently  stated  more  briefly  in  the  former  part  of  a  book,  which  is  more  fully 
explained  in  the  subsequent  portion,  such  a  perusal  will  render  every  thiog  plain.  Foi 
instance,  that  otherwise  difficult  passage,  Bom.  ix.  18.,  Therrfore  haih  he  mercy  on  whom 
he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardenetk,  will  become  perfectly  clear  by  a  dose 
examination  of  the  context,  beginning  at  verse  18.  of  chapter  viiL,  and  reading  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  chapter;  this  portion  of  the  epistle  being  most  intimately  connected.  Dis- 
regarding this  simple  canon,  some  expositors  have  explained  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  as  meaning  that 
certain  persons  were  ahsotutdy  appointed  to  destruction;  a  notion  contradicting  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture,  and  repugnant  to  every  idea  which  we  are  there  taught  to  entertain  of  the 
mercy  and  justice  of  God.  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  context  and  of  the  proper 
punctuation  of  the  passage  alluded  to  (for  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  have  scarcely 
any  points)  would  have  prevented  them  from  giving  so  repulsive  an  interpretation.  The 
first  epistle  of  Peter  (it  should  be  recollected)  was  addressed  to  believing  Jews}  Ahat 
congratulating  them  on  their  happiness  in  being  called  to  the  glorious  privileges  and 
hopes  of  the  gospel,  he  takes  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  the  sublime  numner  in  which  it 
was  introduced,  buth  by  the  prophets  and  apostles;  and,  having  enforced  his  general  ex- 
hortations to  watchfulness,  &c.,  by  an  affecting  representation  of  our  relation  to  God,  our 
redemption  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  the  vanity  of  all  worldly  enjoyments,  and  the 
excellence  and  perpetuity  of  the  gospel  dispensation  (chap.  I.  throughout),  he  proceeds 
(ii.  1 — 18.)  to  urge  them,  by  a  representation  of  their  Christian  privileges,  to.  receive  the 
word  of  God  with  meekness,  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  great 
foundation  of  their  eternal  hopes,  and  to  maintain  such  an  exemplary  conduct,  as  might 
adorn  his  gospel  among  the  unconverted  Gentiles.  Wherefore,  says  he,  in  consideration 
of  the  everlasting  permanency  and  invariable  certainty  of  the  word  of  God,  laying  aside 
aU  malice,  and  aU  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  aU  evil-speakings,  which  are  so 
contrary  to  its  benevolent  design,  with  all  simplicity,  as  new-bom  babes*  (or  infants),  who 
are  regenerated  by  divine  grace,  desire  the  sincere  mUk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  therebff 
(unto  salvation)*,  since  (or  seeing  that)  you  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  To  whom 
coming  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  Ood,  and  precious,  yt 
also  (who  believe)  as  living  stones  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer 

'  See  this  proved.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  599.  600. 

'  This  expression  very  emphatically  denotes  those  who  are  newly  converted  or  regene* 
rated,  as  the  apostle  had  said  (1  Pet.  i.  23.)  the  believing  Jews  were,  through  tiie  iiiear- 
nq}tihle  word  of  God.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Jewish  rabbis  styled  new 
proselytes  to  their  religion,  little  children  and  neu>-bom  babes;  and  Peter,  who  was  a  Jew« 
very  naturally  adopts  the  same  phraseology,  when  writing  to  Jewish  converts  to  the  gospel 

'  These  words  (tmto  salvation,  </r  <r»rriplaif),  though  omitted  io  the  conunon  printed 
editions,  are,  by  Griesbach  and  Tischendorf,  inserted  in  the  text,  of  which  they  form  am 
integral  part  This  reading  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  is  of  great  importance.  It  shows 
the  reason  w^  the  believing  Jews  were  regenerated,  and  also  why  they  were  to  desire  the 
onadulterated  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  viz.  that  they  might  thereby  increase,  or  vtrow  iu>, 
unto  salvation.  This  was  the  end  they  should  always  have  in  view;  and  nothing  conld 
so  effectually  promote  this  end,  as  continually  receiving  the  pure  truth  of  God,  praying 
for  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises,  and  acting  under  its  dictates. 
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■p  gpiriiua!  sacrifiea^  by  Je$ui  Christ,  (  Whertfore  aUo  it  is  contained  in  the  Scripturef 
Bekcfld  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chitf  comer-stone,  elect,  precious ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  it  (con- 
fideth  in  it)  shall  not  be  cot^ounded,  or  ashamed.)  Unto  you,  (herrfore,  who  believe,  he  is 
precious;  but  tmto  tkem  that  disbeUere,  ht^tOownv^,  the  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed, 
the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer,  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  roch  of  offence. 
They,  disbelieying  the  word  (r^  \iy^  iartiBovvTMs),  that  is,  the  word  of  the  gospel,  whicli 
contains  Uiis  testimony,  stunwe  at  this  comer -stone,  whereunto  they  were  appointed.  But 
ye  (bdieyers,  who  rest  your  salration  on  it)  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a 
peculiar  people,  &c  &c.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  meaning  of  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  is  not,  that— 
God  had  ordained  them  to  disobedience  (for  in  that  case  their  obedience  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  their  disobedience  would  have  been  no  sin),  but  that  God,  the  righteous 
judge  of  all  the  earth,  had  appointed,  or  decreed,  that  destruction  and  eternal  perdition 
should  be  the  punishment  of  such  disbelieving  persons,  who  wilfully  rejected  all  the 
evidences  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  &e  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  mode  of 
pointing  above  adopted  is  that  proposed  by  Drs.  John  Taylor,  Doddridge,  and  Macknight, 
and  recogniied  by  Griesbach  in  his  criticid  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  is  mani* 
festly  required  by  the  context 

d.  A  verse  or  passage  must  not  be  connected  with  a  remote  context^  unless 
the  latter  agree  better  with  it  than  a  nearer  context. 

Thus,  Bom.  ii  16.,  although  it  makes  a  good  sense  if  connected  with  the  preceding  verse, 
makes  a  much  better  when  joined  with  verse  12.  (the  intermediate  verses  being  read  paren- 
thetically as  in  the  authorized  version);  and  this  shows  it  to  be  the  true  and  proper 
context. 

4.  Examine  whether  the  writer  continues  his  discourse,  lest  we  suppose 
him  to  make  a  transitiofi  to  another  argument,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  prosecuting 
the  same  toptc^ 

Rom.  ▼.  12.  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  this  remark.  From  that  verse  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter  St  Paul  produces  a  strong  argument  to  prove  that,  as  all  men  stood  in  need 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  to  redeem  them  from  their  sins,  so  this  grace  has  been  af- 
forded eonally  to  all,  whether  Jews  or  gentiles.  To  perceive  the  full  force,  therefore,  of 
the  apostle's  conclusion,  we  must  read  the  continuaiion  of  this  argument  from  verse  12.  to 
the  close  of  the  chapter. 

5.  The  parentheses  which  occur  in  the  sacred  writings  should  be  particU' 
larly  regarded;  but  no  parentheses  should  be  interposed  without  sufficient 
reason. 

Sometimes  the  grammatical  construction,  with  which  a  sentence  begins, 
is  interrupted,  and  is  again  resumed  by  the  writer  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
digression.    This  is  termed  a  parenthesis. 

Parentheses,  being  contrary  to  the  genius  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  are,  comparatively,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In  fact,  as  there  is  no  sign  whatever  for  the  parenthesis  in  Hebrew,  the 
sense  only  can  determine  when  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  prophetic  writings,  indeed,  contain  interruptions  and  interlocutions,  particularly 
those  of  Jeremiah;  but  we  have  an  example  of  a  real  parenthesis  in  Zech.  vii.  7.  The 
Jewish  captives  had  sent  to  inquire  of  the  prophet,  whether  their  fasting  should  be  con- 
tinued on  account  of  the  burning  of  the  temple,  and  the  assassination  of  Gedaliah:  after 
a  considerable  digression,  but  closely  connected  with  the  question  proposed,  the  prophet  at 
length  replies,  in  chap,  viii  19.,  that  the  season  formerly  devoted  to  fasting  should  soon  be 

*  The  verb  im€tB4tt  (whence  the  participle  iar^iMrrts)  ami  its  derivative  substantive 
ftvffftfcia  signify  su^h  a  disbelief  aa  constitutes  the  party  gnilty  of  obstinacy,  or  wilful 
refusal  to  credit  a  doctrine  or  narrative  In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  specially  used  con- 
cerning those  who  obstinately  persist  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  regardless  of 
all  the  evidences  that  accompanied  it  Thus,  in  John  iii.  86.,  hfiru9&wr^  vl^,  he  that  dis* 
btiieoeA  the  Son  is  opposed  to  him  that  bdievetJi  on  the  Son,  ry  iriaTt^KTi  t tt  rhr  Mf. 
0>mpare  Acts  xiv.  2.,  xvil  5.,  xix.  9.;  Rom.  xi.  30,  31.,  xv.  31. ;  1  Pet  iii  1. 
(Gr.).  Suidas  (as  cited  by  Schleusner,  in  voce,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  this 
note)  considers  JtwtiBur  as  synonymous  with  civurreiy :  'Aircii^f ly  Horuej  isurr^l^.  For  ex- 
amines, in  which  the  derivative  substantive  c{irc(6cia  means  disbelief,  or  contempt  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  see  Schleusner,  Ijcxicon,  sub  voce, 
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tpent  in  joj  and  gladness.  The  intermediate  verses,  therefore,  from  chap.  viL  4.  to  chap. 
Till  17.,  are  obvionslj  parenthetical,  though  not  marked  as  such  in  any  of  the  roodern 
Tersions  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  complicated  parenthetic  expression  occurs  in  Dan.  viii.  2,  .*{. 
And  I  saw  in  vision  (and  when  I  saw  I  was  m  Shushah),  and  I  saw  (/  was  then  by  the 
waters  of  Uiai),  and  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  saw  and  hehdd,  &c.  See  other  instances  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  10.;  2  Chron.  xxxiL  9.;  Exod.  xil  15.;  PsaLxlv.  6.;  Isai.  lit  14.* 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  parentheses  are  frequent,  especially  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  who,  after  making  numerous  digressions  (all  of 
them  appropriate  to,  and  illustrative  of,  his  main  subject),  returns  to  the 
topic  which  he  had  begun  to  discuss.  Thej  are  generally  introduced  in 
the  following  manner : — 

(1.)  Where  the  parenthesis  is  short,  it  is  inserted  without  hesitation  between  two  clauses 
which  are  grammaUctiUy  connected;  and  then,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  parenthesis,  the  latter 
clause  proceeds,  as  if  no  interruption  had  taken  place.     Thus:  — 

i.    In  Acts  i.  15.    Peter said  (the  number  of  names  together  was  about  an  hundred  and 

twenty,  ^v  rt  <x^<»»»  &c.).  Men  and  brethren,  &c 

ii.  Rom.  viii.  19—21.  The  application  of  the  parenthesis  will  render  this  very  difficult 
passage  easy.     Tfte  earnest  eicpectaiion  of  the  creation  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the 

sons  of  God:  {for  the  creation,  yhp ij  Krlots was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willinyly, 

but  by  reason  of  him  who  subjected  if)  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  also  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.* 

iii  1  Cor.  XV.  52.  At  the  last  trump:  (for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, and  we  shall  be 

changed;  odKweyyi  *  oaKwurti  ydp,  &c)  for  this  corruptible  mttst  put  on  incorruption,  &c 

Similar  parentheses  occur  in  2  Cor.  vi.  2.,  x.  8,  4. ;  Gal.  il  8.  A  parenthesis  of  con- 
siderable length  is  in  this  way  inserted  in  Bom.  ii.  18 — 1 6.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the 
parenthesis  is  commonly  indicated  by  the  particles  r*,  ydp,  8cc.  at  its  commencement.  See 
Uie  examples  above  adduced,  and  Bom.  i.  20.,  xv.  3.;  and  Heb.  viu  20,  &c.  [Sometimes 
the  apostle  does  not  return  to  the  train  of  thought  he  had  quitted.  Thus,  in  2  Thess.  ii., 
both  the  construction  and  the  sense  are  twice  broken  off,  and  not  resumed,  at  the  end  of 
v.  4.  and  v.  7.     The  nature  of  the  subject  will  account  for  this.] 

(2.)  When  the  parenthesis  is  longer,  the  principal  word  or  words  of  the  preceding  clause 
are  repeated,  with  or  without  variation,  after  the  parenthesis, 

L  1  Cor.  viii«  1 — 4.  Now  as  touching  things  offered  unto  idols  (we  know  that  we  all 
have  knowledge.  Knowledge  puffeth  t^ ;  but  charity  edifieth,  &c. ....» as  concerning  those 
things  that  are  offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols)  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing,  &c.  Similar 
instances  occur  in  John  vi.  22 — 24.;  Eph.  ii.  1—5.,  12 — 19.;  and  Bev.  iiu  8—10.:  and 
the  observant  student  of  the  New  Testament  will  easily  be  enabled  to  supply  other  ex- 
amples.' 

Another  instance  of  the  parenthesis  we  have  in  FhiL  L  27.  to  chap.  ii.  16.  inclusive;  in 
which  the  apostle  discusses  a  subject,  the  proposition  of  which  is  contained  in  chap.  i.  27.; 
and  afterwitfds  in  chap,  it  17.  he  returns  to  the  topic  which  he  had  been  treating  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  **In  conformitv  with  this  statement  we  find  (chap,  i  23.),  that  St. 
Paul  says  he  is  influenced  by  two  things  —  a  desire  both  of  life  and  death;  but  be  knows 
not  which  of  these  to  choose.  Death  is  the  most  desirable  to  himself;  but  the  welfare 
of  the  Fhilippians  requires  rather  that  he  may  be  spared  a  little  longer;  and,  having 
this  confidence,  he  is  assured  that  his  life  will  be  lengthened,  and  that  he  shall  see 
them  again  in  person.  Tiien,  after  the  interruption  which  his  discourse  had  received, 
he  proceeds  (chap.  ii.  17.)  as  follows:  *Tea,  and  if  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and 
service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.*  The  intervening  charge  is 
happily  and  judiciously  introduced  by  the  apostle,  in  order  that  the  Philippians 
might  not  remit  their  exertions  until  his  arrival,  but  contend  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
wim  unity  and  humility;  as  will  be  evident  to  those  who  examine  the  point  with  atten- 
tion and  candour."  * 

*  Stuart,  Heb.  Gram.  §  244.  p.  335. 

*  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  language  wiU,  on  consideration,  easily 
perceive  the  justice  of  the  above  translation.  For  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
for  an  able  elucidation  of  the  whole  passage,  see  Sermons  preached  at  Welbeck  Chapel,  by 
the  Bev.  Thomas  White,  sermon  xx.  pp.  363—380.  Griesbaeh,  and  after  him  Vater,  has 
printed  in  a  parenthesis  only  the  middle  clause  of  verse  20.  ("  not  willingly,  but  by  reason 
of  him  who  subjected  it**);  which  certainly  does  not  materially  contribute  to  dear  up  the 
difficulty  of  this  passage. 

'  Winer,  Grammar  to  the  Gr.  Test.  p.  164.  Some  observations  on  Parentheses  will 
be  found  in  Francke,  Guide  to  the  Scriptures,  pp.  182—185.  (Mr.  Jacques's  Translation.) 
edit  1815.     [Compare  Black,  Exegetical  Study  of  the  Original  Scriptures,  pp.  50.  &c.] 

«  Francke,  Guide,  pp.  183—185. 
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9.  To  this  class  wo  may  refer  the  foUowiDg  beantiful  example  of  the  parenthesis,  in 
i  Tim.  i.  1 6 — 1 8.  The  npostic  acknowledging  the  intrepid  affection  of  Onesiphorus — who, 
when  timoroos  professors  deserted  him,  stood  hy  him  and  ministered  to  him — begins  wiih 
a  prayer  for  the  good  man*s  family :  The  Lord  grant  mercy  unto  the  house  of  Oneswhorus; 
for  he  of t  refreshed  me,  and  wcu  not  ashamed  of  my  chain^  but,  when  At  was  in  Mome,  he 
sought  me  out  very  diligently,  and  found  me,  St.  Paul  then  stops  his  period,  and  suspends 
his  sentence,  to  repeat  t^is  acknowledgment  and  prayer  with  renewed  ferrour  and  grati- 

tade (  The  Lord  grant  that  he  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day'),  and  in  how  many 

things  he  ministered  unto  me  at  Ephesus,  thou  knowest  very  welL  If  we  peruse  the  choicest 
aothors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  scarcely  find,  among  their  many  parentheses  and 
transpositions  of  style,  one  expressed  in  so  pathetic  and  liyely  a  manner,  nor  for  a  rcasoa 
so  substantial  and  unexceptionable.* 

Additional  instances  might  be  offered,  to  show  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  parentheses  in  the  examination  of  the  context ;  but  the  preceding 
will  abundantly  suffice  for  this  purpose.' 

6.  iVb  explanation  must  be  admitted^  but  that  which  suits  the  context 

In  direct  violation  of  this  self-evident  canon  of  interpretation,  the  church  of  Rome 
expounds  Matt,  xviii.  17,,  If  a  man  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a 
heathen  man  and  as  a  pubUcan^  of  the  infallibility  and  final  decisions  of  all  doctrines  by 
the  (Roman)  catholic  church.  But  what  says  the  evangelist?  Let  us  read  the  con- 
text ff,  says  our  Lord,  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his 
fault  between  thee  and  him  ahne :  if  he  shall  hear  Aee,  thou  hast  gaineii  thy  brother.  But, 
if  be  will  not  hear,  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  one  or  two  witnesses 
every  word  may  be  established.  And,  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church; 
but,  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican 
(verAes  1 5 — 17.).  That  is,  if  a  man  have  done  you  an  injury,  first  admonish  him  privately 
of  it ;  if  that  avail  not,  tell  the  church;  not  the  universal  church  dispersed  throughout 
the  world,  but  that  particular  church  to  which  yon  both  belong.  And,  if  he  will  not 
reform  upon  such  reproof,  regard  him  no  longer  as  a  true  Christian,  but  as  a  wicked 
man  with  whom  yon  are  to  hold  no  religious  communion,  though,  as  a  fellow-man, 
you  owe  him  earnest  and  persevering  good-will  and  acts  of  kindness.  Through  the 
whole  of  this  context  there  is  not  one  word  said  about  disobeying  the  determination  of 
the  catholic  church  conceniing  a  disputed  doctrine,  but  about  slighting  the  admonition 
of  a  particular  church  concerning  known  sin ;  and  particular  churches  are  owned  to  be 
fiEdlible.' 

7.  Where  no  connection  is  to  be  found  unth  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
parts  of  a  booh^  none  should  be  sought. 

This  obeenration  applies  solely  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  chiefly  to  the  tenth 
and  following  chapters,  which  form  the  second  part  of  that  book,  and  are  composed  of 
separate  proverbs  or  distinct  sentences,  having  no  real  or  verbal  connection  whatever, 
though  each  individual  maxim  is  pr^nant  with  the  most  weighty  instruction.* 

'  Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics  illustrated,  voL  L  pp.  68,  69.  3d  edit 

'  On  the  bnbject  of  parenthesis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  valuable  treatise  of 
Christopher  Wollius,  Do  Parenthesi  Sacr&,  Leipsic,  in  1726,  4to.  The  same  subject 
has  also  been  discussed  in  the  following  works;  viz.  Job.  Fr.  Hirt,  Dissertatio  de  Paren- 
thesi, et  generatim,  et  speciatim  Sacri,  4to.  Jena,  1 745 ;  Joh.  GottL  Lindner,  Com* 
mentationes  Dua  de  Parenthesibus  Johanneis,  4ta  1765;  Ad.  Bened.  Spitzner, 
Commentatio  Philologica  de  Parenthesi,  Libris  Sacris  Y.  et  N.  T.  accommodata,  Svo. 
Dpsifls,  1 773.  [For  further  remarks  on  parentheses  and  digressions,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  in  Scripture,  especially  in  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  see  Davidson^ 
Sacr.  Hermenent  chap.  viii.  pp.  272—276.] 

»  Whitby  on  Matt,  xviii.  15—17.;  Bishop  Porteus,  Confntation  of  the  Errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  pp.  13,  l4. 

*  J.  R  Carpzov,  Prim.  lin.  Herm.  pp.  36,  37  ;  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  192 — 200.; 
Pfciffer,  Herm.  Sacr.  cap.  x.  Op.  tom.  ii.  pp.  656—658.;  Franzius,  De  Int  Sacr.  Script. 
Pref.  pp.  8 — U.  Tract  pp.  48 — 51.;  Morus,  in  Emesti,  tom.  i.  pp.  160 — 163.;  Viser, 
Herm.  Nor.  Test  Sacr.  pars  iii.  pp.  189 — 194. ;  Wetstein  et  Semler  de  Interpret  Nov. 
Test  pp.  116—190.;  Francke,  Prselectiones  Hermenenticae,  pp.  61—94.;  Rambach,  Inst. 
Herm.  ppu  197 — 216.;  Jahn,  Enchirid.  Tlerm.  Gcneralis,  pp.  51—71.;  Chladenius,. 
Institutiones  Exegeticse,  pp.  366 — 374.;  J.  E.  Pfeiffcr,  Institutiones  Herm.  Sacr.  pp. 
464 — 468.,  507—534.;  Schsefer,  Institutiones  ScripturisticsB,  pars  iL  pp.  56—62.;  Arigler, 
Uenucneutica  Biblica,  pp.  148—165. 
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From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  evident,  that,  although  the 
comparison  of  the  context  will  require  both  labour  and  unremitting 
diligence,  yet  these  will  be  abundantly  compensated  by  the  increased 
degree  of  lijght  which  will  thxis  be  thrown  upon  otherwise  obscure 
passages.  The  very  elaborate  treatise  of  Franzius,  already  referred 
to,  will  supply  numerous  examples  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are 
rendered  perfectly  clear  by  the  judicious  consideration  of  the  context. 
[There  are  some  useful  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  context,  illustrated 
with  many  examples,  in  Davidson,  Sacr.  Hermeneut.  chap.  viiL  pp 
231—246.1 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  PARALLEL  PASSAOBS. 

1.  Historical  parallelism,     2.  Didactic  or  doctrinal  parallelism, 

[Parallels  have  been  referred  to  before,  and  applied  to  the  explica- 
tion of  terms.  They  have,  however,  a  further  use.  They  may  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  propositions,  and  throw  light  upon  historical  narra- 
tives. They  must,  therefore,  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  would 
attain  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  Scripture. 

Parallels  were  shown  to  be  properly  divided  into  verbal  and  real. 
It  is  with  these  last  that  we  have  now  specially  to  do.  A  real  paral- 
lelism or  analogy  is  when  the  same  thing  is  treated  of,  designedly  or 
incidentally,  in  the  same  words,  or  in  others  more  clear  and  copious.] 

In  comparing  two  passages,  however,  we  must  ascertain  whether 
the  same  thing  is  really  expressed  more  fully  as  well  as  more  clearly, 
and  also  without  any  ambiguity  whatever ;  otherwise  little  or  no 
assistance  can  be  obtained  for  illustrating  obscure  places.  Beal  pa- 
rallelisms are  twofold — historical,  and  didactic  or  doctrinal. 

(1.)  ^  historical  parallelism  of  things  is  where  the  same  thing  or 
event  is  related :  it  is  of  great  and  constant  use  in  order  to  understand 
aright  the  four  Gospels,  in  which  the  same  things  are  for  the  most  part 
related  more  fully  by  one  evangelist  than  by  the  others,  according  to  the 
design  with  which  the  Gospels  were  respectively  written. 

Thus,  the  acooant  of  our  Saviour's  stilling  the  tempest  in  the  sea  of  Gennesarcth  is  more 
copiously  related  by  St.  Mark(iv.  36 — 41.)  and  St.  Luke  (viii.  22—25.),  than  it  is  by  St. 
Matthew  (viii.  24—26.).  By  comparing  the  several  narratives  of  the  evangelisU  together, 
harmonies  are  constructed  from  their  separate  histories.  In  like  manner,  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  mutually  illustrated  by  compuring  together  the  books  of 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles.  For  instance,  many  passages  in  the  book  of  Oenesis  are 
parallel  to  1  Chron.  i. — ^ix.j  many  parU  of  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers 
are  parallel  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  Numb.  xiii.  1 — 3.  to  J^eut.  L  22.,  Numb. 
XXXV.  0 — 34.  to  Deut  xix.  4 — 13. ;  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  to  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles;  and,  lastly,  2  Kings  xviii.  13--S7.  and  2  Chron.  xxxiL  are  parallel  with 
IsaL  xxxvi.  Dr.  lightfoot  and  Dr.  Townsend  have  compiled  very  valuable  harmonies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  historical  and  prophetical  passages  are  interwoven 
in  the  order  of  time. 

(2.)  A  didactic  or  doctrinal  parallelism  of  things  is  where  the  same 
thing  is  taught:  this  species  of  parallel  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
comprehending  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  Bible;  which  we  should 
otherwise  be  liable  to  mistake  or  grossly  pervert. 

We  have  examples  of  it  in  all  those  psalms  which  occur  twice  in  the  htjck  of  Psalms, 
as  in  Psal.  xiv.  compared  with  liii.  1—6.;  xl.  13—17.  with  Ixx.  1—5.;  Uil  7 — 11.  with 
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CTiii  1 — 5. ;  Ix.  5 — 19.  with  cyiiu  6—13.;  and  cxv.  4 — 8.  with  cxxxv.  15—18.  Some- 
times also  a  hjmn  of  David,  which  occore  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  is  to  be  foond  in  some 
one  of  the  historical  books,  as  Psal.  xcvi.  1 — 13.  compared  with  1  Chron.  xvi  23 — 33.; 
PtaL  CY.  1—15.  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  8—22.;  and  PsaL  cri.  47,  i8.  with  1  Chron.  xvi. 
36,86. 

In  Uke  manner,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  same  thing  is  taught  nearly  in  the  same 
words,  as  in  the  epistle  of  Jade  compared  with  2  Pet  iL  Freqnently  also  the  same 
doctrine  is  explained  more  folly  in  one  place,  which  had  been  more  concisely  stated  in 
another ;  soch,  for  instance,  are  the  superseding  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  by  that  of 
the  gospel,  and  all  those  passages  which  are  parallel  as  to  the  thing  or  sabject  discassed* 
though  different  in  words ;  so  that,  by  comparing  them,  the  scope  of  the  doctrine  incul- 
cated will  readily  be  collected.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  same  sabject  or  doctrine  is 
delhrered  with  more  brevity,  all  the  various  passages  must  be  diligently  collated,  and  the 
doctrine  elicited  from  them.  Of  this  description  are  the  numerous  predictions,  &&, 
relative  to  the  future  happiness  of  mankind,  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Bat  the  use  of  this  parallelism  will  more  fully  appear  from  one  or  two  instances.  Let 
us  then  compare  Gal.  vi.  15.  with  GaL  v.  6.,  1  Cor.  vii.  19.,  2  Cor.  v.  17.,  and  Rom.  il  28, 
29.  In  the  former  passage  we  read.  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything, 
war  uneircumcision,  but  a  new  creature,  or  rather  [there  is]  a  new  creation.  In  GaL  v.  6., 
the  apostle  had  briefly  delivered  the  same  doctrine  in  the  following  terms.  In  Christ  Jesus 
neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love, 
1  Cor.  yii.  19.,  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  the  keeping  of 
the  commandments  of  God.  2  Cor.  v.  17.,  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature,  or,  more  correctly,  [there  is]  a  new  creation :  oid  things  are  passed  away;  behold t 
all  things  are  become  new,  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.,  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  ie. 
he  is  not  a  genuine  member  of  the  church  of  God  who  has  only  an  outward  profession : 
neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  theflesK  But  he  is  a  Jew,  a  true  member 
of  the  church  of  God,  which  is  one  inwardly;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God.  From  these  passages 
it  is  evident  that,  what  St  Paul,  in  GraL  vi.  15.  terms  a  new  creature  or  creation,  he  in  GaL 
V.  6.  denominates /btM  that  worketh  by  love;  and  in  1  Cor.  vii.  19.  keeping  the  commandments 
of  God^  From  this  collation  of  passages,  then,  we  perceive  that  what  the  apostle  intends 
by  a  new  creature  or  new  creation  b  the  entire  conversion  of  the  heart  from  sin  to  God ; 
and,  as  creation  is  the  proper  work  of  an  All-wise  and  Almighty  Being,  so  this  total  change 
of  heart,  soul,  and  life,  which  takes  place  under  the  ministration  of  the  gospel,  is  effected 
by  the  power  and  grace  of  God,  and  is  evidenced  by  that  faith  and  obedience  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  ail  Christians  in  order  to  salvation. 

Again  :  in  2  Cor.  i.  21.,  God  is  said  to  have  anointed  us :  the  parallel  passage,  where 
this  expression  is  so  explained  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  thing  intended,  is  1  John  ii.  20.; 
where  true  Christians  are  said  to  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  to  know  all  things  | 
and  in  v.  27.  the  same  anointing  is  said  to  tettch  all  things.  Now,  if  the  effect  of  this 
unction  be  that  we  should  know  all  things,  the  anointing  will  be  whatever  brings  know- 
ledge to  us,  and  therefore  teaching.  From  this  comparison  of  passages,  therefore,  we 
learn  that  by  unction  and  anointing  is  intended  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  is  to  teach 
idl  things,  and  to  guide  us  into  all  truth  (John  xiv.  26.  and  xvl  13.);  and  whose  gifts 
and  graces  are  diffused  throughout  the  church  of  Christ,  and  imparted  to  eveiy  limng 
member  of  it  For  his  assistances  are  equally  necessary  to  all,  to  the  learned  as  well  as  to 
the  unlearned,  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  hearers :  he  it  is  that  enlightens  our  minds,  purifies 
our  hearts,  and  inclines  our  wills,  not  only  beginning  but  carrying  on  and  perfecting  a  new 
and  spiritual  life  in  our  souls.  The  expression  in  v.  20.,  and  ye  know  all  things,  is  not  to  be 
understood  in  the  largest  sense,  but  must  be  limited  to  those  things  which  are  necessary 
to  salvation.  These  every  true  Christian  not  only  knows  speculatively — that  is,  he  nut 
only  has  a  notion  of  them  in  his  mind — but  he  has  also  a  practical  and  experimental 
knowledge  and  taste  of  them,  which  is  productive  of  holv  obedience.  This  inestimable 
gift  was  purchased  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  who  is  here  styled  the  Holy  One, 
The  words  in  v.  27.,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach  you,  cannot  be  intended  to 
set  aside  all  outward  teaching;  but  their  meaning  is,  either  that  ye  need  not  the  teaching 
of  any  of  those  antichrists  and  false  teachers  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  this  epistle,  or 
that  ye  need  not  that  any  one  should  teach  yon  how  to  judge  of  those  deceivers  and  their 
doctrines.' 

[When  the  study  of  parallels  is  prudently  pursued,  the  results  in 
facilitating  a  right  interpretation  of  the  Bible  are  very  important    It 

>  Moms,  Acroases  Ilermeneatics,  torn.  i.  pp.  95,  96.  See  also  Macknight  and  Sootl 
oa  the  texts  above  cited. 
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is  iu  this  way  that  we  gain  a  full  view  of  historical  facts  by  compann^ 
the  various  narratives,  as  for  example,  those  of  the  Gospels,  each  of 
which  may  probably  supply  some  particulars  omitted  or  less  lai^ely 
given  in  the  others.  In  this  way,  too,  the  doctrinal  teachings  oi  the 
inspired  writers  are  brought  into  a  consistent  whole,  when  we  com- 
pare the  way  in  which  a  truth  is  exhibited  under  different  aspects, 
with  diversities  of  detail.  Perhaps,  also,  this  method  of  interpreta- 
tion may  not  be  without  a  bearing  on  the  relative  importance  of  the 
matters  delivered  to  us  in  holy  writ  One  clear  declaration  indeed  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  any  fact  or  doctrine ;  but,  if  we 
find,  on  a  comparison  of  various  parts  of  Scripture,  that  a  truth  is  again 
and  again  enunciated  with  clearness  and  illustrated  in  various  ways^ 
the  student  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  high  importance  of  teaching 
so  inculcated. 

But,  if  supposed  parallels  are  taken  at  random,  if  they  are  not  care- 
fully and  accurately  classified,  little  advantage  can  result.  As  a  guide 
in  this  respect  certain  rules  have  been  lidd  down  to  indicate  the 
varying  degrees  of  probability  that  a  real  parallelism  exists. 

1.  The  lowest  attaches  to  parallel  passages  indiscriminately  col- 
lected, unless  indeed  some  great  fundamental  truth  be  in  question. 

2.  The  next  belongs  to  parallels  gathered  generally  from  the  Old 
Testament. 

3.  There  is  a  yet  higher  probability  to  be  ascribed  to  such  as  come 
from  contemporary  writers,  as  those  of  the  New  Testament ; 

4.  And  it  is  increased  if  the  contemporary  authors  were  similarly 
situated. 

5.  Passages  selected  from  different  productions  of  the  same  author 
stand  in  a  higher  place ; 

6.  And  those  still  higher  which  come  from  the  same  work  \ 

7.  While  the  very  highest  are  those  from  the  same  portion  of  the 
same  work.^ 

Useful  lists  of  parallel  passages  have  been  constructed,  and  may  be 
found  in  various  works ;  as  in  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  §  37.  distributed 
under  four  heads,  —  1.  Genealogies ;  2.  Histories ;  3.  Laws,  poems, 
prophecies ;  4.  Maxims  and  proverbs :  also  in  De  Wette,  Einleitung, 
§§  187,  188.,  and  elsewhere. 

A  few  additional  cautions  may  not  perhaps  be  without  their  use« 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lay  stress  on  those  which  are  apparent  rather 
than  real  parallels.  An  example  of  this  fault  has  before  been jriven 
(p.  226.),  where  merely  the  same  words  occurred,  but  in  a  diflterent 
sense ;  and  too  many  of  the  parallels  indicated  in  common  reference 
Bibles  are  liable  to  the  same  objection ;  e.  g.  when  Psal.  xlv.  1,  6,  7. 
is  supposed  parallel  to  Isai.  xxxii.  1,  2.  Care  also  must  be  taken 
that  the  same  event,  narrated  by  two  different  writers,  should  not  be 
considered  as  more  than  one,  and  made  a  parallel  to  itself;  and  the 
opposite  fault,  of  regarding  two  histories  as  referring  to  the  same 
circumstances,  must  also  be  avoided.  It  will  be  well,  too,  when 
gathering  parallels  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  to  bear 
in  mind  the  progressive  character  of  revelation.  There  is,  indeed, 
*  Cell6rier,  Manuel  d'Hcrmcneutique,  part  iv.  sect.  ii.  §  119.  pp.  209,  210. 
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a  substantial  unity  in  the  Bible,  complete  and  entire :  the  various 
jmrts,  if  dissimilar,  are  yet  in  harmony,  each  in  its  fitting  measure 
contributing  to  make  up  that  whole  which  the  master  mind  of  God 
intended  from  the  beginning.  Yet  the  full  understanding  of  his 
great  plan  was  not  nt  once  comtnunicated.  Fresh  lessons,  as  time 
Sowed  on,  were  taught  the  church  of  God.  The  new  things  never 
contradicted  the  old;  but  they  were  the  further  developments  of 
them.  So  that  we  must  beware  of  forcing  the  measure  of  the 
knowledge  and  faith  of  Old  Testament  personages  to  the  measure 
of  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  those  who  lived  in  New  Testament  times. 
Kings  and  prophets  desired  to  see  what  in  its  entire  exhibition  was 
reserved  for  evangelists  and  apostles.] 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THB  SCOPE. 


L  The  scope  defined. — Importance  of  investigating  the  scope  of  a  book 
or  passage  of  scripture, — IL  Rules  for  investigating  it. 

I.  A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  SCOPE,  or  DESIGN,  which  the  inspired 
author  of  any  of  the  books  of  Scripture  had  in  view,  essentially 
facilitates  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  because,  as  every  writer  had  some 
design  which  he  proposed  to  unfold,  and  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  express  himself  in  terms  foreign  to  that  design,  it 
therefore  is  but  reasonable  to  admit  that  he  made  use  of  such  words 
and  phrases  as  were  every  way  suited  to  his  purpose.  To  be  ac- 
quainted, therefore,  with  the  scope  of  an  author  is  to  understand  the 
chief  part  of  his  book.  The  scope,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is  the 
soul  or  spirit  of  a  book ;  and,  that  being  once  ascertained,  every 
argument  and  every  word  appears  in  its  right  place,  and  is  perfectly 
intelligible ;  but,  if  the  scope  be  not  duly  considered,  every  thing 
becomes  obscure,  however  clear  and  obvious  its  meaning  may  really 
be. 

The  scope  of  an  author  is  either  general  or  special;  by  the  former 
we  understand  the  design  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  writing 
his  book  ;  by  the  latter  we  mean  that  design  which  he  had  in  view, 
when  writing  particular  sections,  or  even  smaller  portions,  of  his  book 
or  treatise. 

The  means,  by  wluch  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  a  particular  section 
or  passage,  being  nearly  the  same  with  those  which  must  be  applied 
to  the  investigation  of  the  general  scope  of  a  book,  we  shall  briefly 
consider  them  together  in  the  following  observations. 

II.  The  scope  of  a  book  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  any  particular 
section  or  passage,  is  to  be  collected  from  the  writer's  express  mention 
of  it,  from  its  known  occasion,  from  some  conclusion  expressly  added 
at  the  end  of  an  argument,  from  history,  from  attention  to  its  general 
tenor,  to  the  main  subject  and  tendency  of  the  several  topics,  and  to 
the  force  of  the  leading  expressions,  and  especially  from  repeated, 
studious,  and  connected  perusals  of  the  book  itaelf. 
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1.  When  the  scope  of  a  whole  hook,  or  of  any  particular  portion  of^ity  i$ 
expressly  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer^  it  should  be  carefuUy  observed. 

Of  all  criteria  this  is  the  roost  certain,  bj  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  a  book.  Somo- 
tiraes  it  is  mentioned  at  its  commencement,  or  towards  its  close,  and  sometimes  it  is 
intimated  in  other  parts  of  the  same  book,  rather  obscnrelj,  perhaps,  jet  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  diligent  and  attentive  reader  may  readily  ascertain  it.  Thus  the  scope  and  end  of 
the  whole  Bible,  coUectirely,  is  contained  in  its  manifold  ntility ;  which  St  Paal  expresslj 
states  in  2  Tim.  iil  16,  17.,  and  also  in  Rom.  xv.  4.  In  like  manner,  the  royal  author 
of  Ecclesiastes  announces  pretty  clearly,  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  the  subject  he 
intends  to  discuss,  viz.  to  show  that  all  human  afiuirs  are  vain,  uncertain,  fVail,  and  im- 
perfect; and,  such  being  the  case,  he  proceeds  to  inquire.  What  profit  hath  a  ntan  of  aU 
hU  labour  which  he  taketh  under  ike  tun  (EccL  i.  2,  3.)  ?  And  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  book  (xii.  8.)  he  repeats  the  same  subject,  the  truth  of  which  he  had  proved  by 
experience.  So,  in  the  commencement  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  Solomon  distinctly 
announces  their  scope  (i.  1 — 4,  6.),  The  Prooerbs  of  Solomon,  the  Son  of  David  king 
of  Israel;  to  know  wisdom  and  instruction;  to  perceive  the  words  of  understanding;  to 
receive  the  instruction  of  wisdom,  justice,  judgment,  and  equity ;  to  give  subttUy  to  the  simple, 
to  the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion ;  to  understand  a  provero,  and  the  interpretation, 
the  words  of  the  wise,  and  their  dark  sayings.  St.  John,  also,  towards  the  close  of  his 
gospel,  announces  his  object  in  writing  it  to  be.  That  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.  Therefore, 
all  those  discourses  of  our  Lord,  which  are  recorded  ahnost  exclusively  by  this  evangelist 
and  apostle,  are  to  be  read  and  considered  with  reference  to  this  particular  design ;  and, 
if  this  circumstance  be  kept  in  view,  they  will  derive  much  additional  force  and  beauty. 

Of  the  application  of  this  rule  to  the  illustration  of  a  particular  section,  or  the  ascertain- 
ing of  a  special  scope,  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  fir^t  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
will  supply  an  example.  In  that  chapter,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  it  urns  not 
good  to  marry,  the  apostle  is  replying  to  the  queries  proposed  to  him  by  the  Corinthian 
converts;  and  his  reply  is  continued  through  the  whole  chapter.  But  did  he  mean 
absolutely  that  matrimony  in  itself  was  not  good?  By  no  means:  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
clear  from  the  scope  of  this  section,  given  by  St.  Paul  in  express  words,  that  his  design 
was  not,  in  general,  to  prefer  a  state  of  celibacy  to  that  of  marriage:  much  less  was  it 
to  teach  that  the  living  unmarried  was  either  more  holy  or  more  acceptable  to  God;  or 
that  those  who  vow  to  lead  a  single  life  shall  certainly  obtain  eternal  salvation,  as  the 
church  of  Rome  erroneously  teadies  from  this  place.  But  he  answered  the  questioa 
proposed  with  reference  to  the  then  existing  circumstances  of  the  Christian  church  The 
apostle  thought  that  a  single  life  was  preferable  on  account  of  the  present  distress — that 
is,  the  sufferings  to  which  they  were  then  liable.  The  persecutions  to  which  they  wero 
exposed,  when  they  came  upon  them,  would  be  more  grievous  and  afflictive  to  such  as 
had  a  wife  and  children  who  wero  dear  to  them,  than  to  those  who  were  single ;  and, 
therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  the  apostle  recommends  celibacy  to  those  who  had 
the  gift  of  living  chastely  without  marriage. 

2.  The  scope  of  the  sacred  writer  may  be  ascertainedfrom  the  knoum  occa- 
sion  on  which  his  book  was  written. 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  there  were  many  who  disseminated  errors,  and 
defended  Judaism:  hence  it  became  necessary  that  the  apostles  should  frequently  write 
against  these  errors,  and  oppose  the  defenders  of  Judaism.  Such  was  the  occasion  of 
St  Peter's  second  epistle;  and  this  circumstance  will  ^o  afford  a  key  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  scope  of  many  of  the  other  epistolary  writings.  Of  the  same  description 
also  were  many  of  the  parables  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  When  any  question  was 
proposed  to  him,  or  he  was  reproached  for  holding  intercourse  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  reply,  or  to  defend  himself,  by  a  parable.  Sometimes, 
also,  when  his  disciples  laboured  under  any  mistakes,  he  kindly  corrected  their  erroneous 
notions  by  parables. 

The  inscriptions  prefixed  to  many  of  the  psalms,  though  some  of  them  are  evidently 
spurious,  and  consequently  to  be  rejected,  frequently  indicate  the  occasion  on  which  thej 
were  composed,  and  thus  reflect  considerable  light  upon  their  scope.  Tlius  the  scope  <» 
Psalms  iiL,  xviii,  and  xxxiv.  is  illustrated  from  their  respective  inscriptions,  which  distinctly 
assert  upon  what  occasions  they  were  composed  by  David.  In  like  manner,  many  oif 
the  prophecies,  which  would  otherwise  be  obscure,  become  perfectly  clear  when  we  under- 
stand the  circumstances  on  account  of  which  the  predictions  were  uttered. 

3.  The  express  conclusion^  added  by  the  writer  at  the  end  of  an  argumeniy 
denwnstrates  his  general  scope. 
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Thus,  in  Rom.  iiL  28.,  after  a  long  discussion,  St.  Paul  arlds  this  concTnsion  :  7^e- 
ybrc  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.  Hence  we 
perceive  with  what  design  the  whole  passage  was  written,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  is  to 
be  referred.  The  conclusions  interspersed  through  the  epistles  may  easily  be  aaceruined 
bj  means  of  the  particles,  **  wherefore,"  **  seeing  that,"  **  therefore,"  **  then,"  &c,  as  well 
as  by  the  circumstances  directly  mentioned  or  referred  to.  The  principal  conclusions, 
howerer,  must  be  separated  fh)m  those  which  are  of  comparatively  less 'importance,  and 
subordinate  to  the  former.  Thus,  in  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  our  attention  must  chiefly 
be  directed  to  verses  8.  and  17. ;  whence  we  collect  that  St.  Paul's  design  or  scope  was  to 
reconcile  Onesimus  (who  had  been  a  runaway  slave)  to  his  master,  and  to  restore  him  to 
the  latter,  a  better  person  than  he  had  before  been.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the 
principal  conclusions  are,  ii.  11,  12.  and  iv.  1,  3.  The  subordinate  or  less  principal  con- 
clusions arc,  i.  15.,  iiL  13.,  iv.  17,  25.,  v.  1,  7,  15,  17.,  and  vL  13,  14.* 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  time  when  a  book  was  written^  of  the  persons 
addressed^  and  also  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  will  indicate  the 
scope  or  intention  of  the  author  in  writing  such  booh. 

For  instance,  we  learn  from  history,  that  during  the  time  of  the  apostles  there  were 
nnmeroos  errors  disseminated ;  and  therefore  they  wrote  many  passages  in  their  epistles 
with  the  express  design  of  reftiting  such  errors.  An  acquaintance  with  these  historical 
particnlars  will  enable  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  scope  of  entire  books  as  well 
as  of  detached  passages. 

Thus,  the  epistle  of  St.  James  was  written  about  the  year  of  Christ  61 ;  at  which  time 
the  Christians  were  suffering  persecution,  and  probably  (as  appears  from  chap,  ii  6.  and 
chap.  T.  6.)  not  long  before  the  apostle's  martyrdom;  which.  Bishop  Pearson  thinks',  hap- 
pened XD.  62,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero*s  reign,  when  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple 
and  polilT  was  impending  (James  v.  1,  8.).  At  the  period  referred  to,  there  were  in 
the  church  certain  professing  Christians,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  sanguinary  persecution 
then  carried  on  against  them  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  not  only  declining  in  faith 
and  love,  and  indulging  various  sinful  practices — for  instance,  undue  respect  of  persons 
(chap.  ii.  1.,  &c);  contempt  of  their  poor  brethren  (chap,  ii  9.,  &c.);  and  unbridled 
freedom  of  speech  (chap,  iii  3.,  &c.) ;  but  who  also  most  shamefully  abused  to  licen- 
tiousness the  grace  of  (}od,  which  in  the  gospel  is  promised  to  the  penitent;  and,  dis- 
regarding holiness,  boasted  of  a  faith  destitute  of  its  appropriate  fruits,  viz.  of  a  bare  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  boldly  affirmed  that  this  inoperative  and  dead  faith 
was  alone  sufficient  to  obtain  salvation  (chap,  ii  1 7.,  &c.).  Hence  we  may  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  apostle's  scope  was  not  to  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  justification ;  but,  the 
state  of  the  church  requiring  it,  to  correct  those  errors  in  doctrine^  and  those  sinful  prac' 
tices,  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  particularly  to  expose  that  fundamental  error  of 
a  dead  faith  tmpromtetioe  of  good  works.  This  observation  further  shows  the  true  way  of 
recondung  the  supposed  contradiction  between  the  apostles  Paul  and  James,  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith.' 

5.  If,  however,  none  of  these  sttbsidiary  aids  present  themselves,  it  only 
remains  that  we  repeatedly  and  diligently  study  the  entire  book,  as  well  as 
the  whole  subject,  and  carefully  ascertain  the  scope  from  them,  before  we 
attempt  an  examination  of  any  particular  text. 

Thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  understand  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  to  ascertain  the 
main  subject  and  tendency  of  the  book  or  epistle  which  may  be  under  consideration ;  or, 
if  it  have  several  views  and  purposes  in  it,  not  mutually  dependent,  nor  in  subordination 
to  one  chief  end,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discover  what  those  different  matters  were,  as 
also  in  what  part  the  author  concluded  one  and  began  another;  and,  if  it  be  necessary  to 
divide  such  book  or  epistle  into  parts,  to  ascertain  their  exact  boundaries. 

But,  in  this  investigation  of  the  scope^  there  is  not  alwayB  that 
clearness  which  leads  to  a  certain  interpretation ;  for  sometimes  there 
are  several  interpretations  which  sufficiently  agree  with  the  writer's 
design.  In  those  places,  for  instance,  where  the  coming  of  Christ  is 
mentioned,  it  is  not  always  determined  whether  it  is  his  last  advent 

*  Francke,  Manuductio,  cap.  iii  pp.  87,  88,  292.;  or  English  edition,  pp  60,  &c.  173, 
&c^  Francke,  Prslect.  Herm.  pp.  38.,  &c 

'  Annales  Fanlini,  p.  31. 

'  Jo.  Henr.  Michaelis,  Introductio  Historico-Theologica  in  Jacobi  Minoris  EpistoUm 
Catbolicam,  {{  viii  xi 
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to  judge  the  world,  or  his  coming  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  un- 
believing Jews.  In  such  cases  the  interpreter  must  be  content 
with  some  degree  of  probability.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
cautions,  in  the  consideration  of  the  scope,  to  which  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  attend* 

1.  Where,  of  two  explamUions,  one  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  series  of 
the  discourse^  the  other  must  necessarily  be  preferred. 

In  Psal.  xlii.  2.,  the  royal  psalniist  pathetically  exclaims.  When  shall  I  come  and 
appear  before  Godf  This  Terse  has,  by  some  writers,  been  expounded  thus ;  that  a  man 
may  wish  for  death,  in  order  that  he  may  the  sooner  enjoy  that  state  of  future  blessed- 
ness which  is  sometimes  intended  by  the  phrase  seeing  God.  Now  this  exposition  it 
manifestly  contrary  to  Uie  design  of  the  psalm ;  in  which  Darid,  exiled  from  Jerusalem, 
and  consequently  from  the  house  of  GqkcI,  through  Absalom's  unnatural  rebellion,  ex- 
presses his  fervent  desu«  of  returning  to  Jerusalem,  and  beholding  that  happy  day,  when 
he  should  again  present  himself  before  God  in  his  holy  tabernacle.  In  the  fourth  Terse 
he  mentions  the  sacred  pleasure  with  which  he  had  gone  (or  would  repair,  for  some  of 
the  Tcrsions  render  the  Terb  in  the  future  tense)  with  the  multitude  to  the  house  of  God. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  this  second  sense  a  necessary  and  CTident  connection  with  the  scope 
and  series  of  the  discourse.  [It  is,  howcTer,  not  certain  that  this  psalm  was  composed  by- 
David  :  in  the  inscription  it  is  assigned  to  the  sons  of  Korah.] 

In  I  Cor.  iiL  17.,  we  read.  If  any  man  defile  (more  correctly  destroy)  the  temj^  of  God, 
him  shall  God  destroy.  The  phrase  temple  qf  God^  in  this  passage,  is  usually  interpreted 
of  the  human  body,  and  by  its  defilement  is  understood  libidinous  unchastity,  which  God 
will  destroy  by  inflicting  corresponding  punidhmont  on  the  libidinous  man.  This  sense 
is  certainly  a  good  one,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  similar  expression  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
chapter.  But,  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  chapter,  the  apostle  had  been  giTing  the 
teachers  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  an  important  caution  to  teach  pure  and  salutary 
doctrines,  together  with  that  momentous  doctrine — Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ  (t.  11.), — and  that  they  should  not  add  false  doctrines 
to  it.  After  largely  discussing  this  topic,  he  subsequently  returns  to  it ;  and  ihe  passage 
above  cited  occur-*  intermediately.  From  this  Tiew  of  the  scope  it  will  be  evident  tha^ 
by  the  tern]  le  of  God  is  to  be  understood  the  Christian  church ;  which  if  any  man  defile, 
corrupt,  or  destroy,  by  disseminating  false  doctrines,  God  will  destroy  him  also. 

2.  Where  a  parallel  passage  plainly  shows  that  another  parage  is  to  be 
understood  in  one  particular  sensCy  this  must  be  adopted,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  sense,  although  it  should  be  supported  by  the  grammatical 
interpretation  as  well  as  by  the  scope. 

Thus,  in  Matt  t.  25.,  we  read,  Aaree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in 
the  way  vnth  him ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  Judge,  and  the  Judge 
deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  This  passage  has  been  interpreted 
to  refer  either  to  a  future  state  of  existence,  or  to  the  present  life.  In  the  former  sense, 
the  adversary  IB  God;  the  Judge,  Christ;  the  officer,  death;  and  the  prison,  hell  and  eternal 
punishments.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  meaning  of  this  passage  simply  is,  **  If  thou  hast  a 
lawsuit,  compromise  it  with  the  plaintifi^,  and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  it 
before  a  judge ;  but,  if  thou  art  headstrong,  and  wilt  not  compromise  the  afiair,  when  it 
comes  to  be  argued  before  the  judge,  he  will  be  severe,  and  will  decree  that  thou  shalt 
pay  the  uttermost  farthing."  Now,  both  these  expositions  yield  good  senses,  agreeing 
with  the  scope,  and  both  contain  a  cogent  argument  that  we  should  be  easily  appeased ; 
but,  if  we  compare  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  xii.  58,  59.,  we  shall  find  the  case  thus 
stated.  When  thou  goest  with  thine  adversary  to  the  magistrate,  as  thou  art  in  the  way, 
give  diligence  that  thou  mayest  be  delivered  from  him,  lest  he  hale  thee  to  the  Judge,  and  the 
Judge  adiver  thee  to  the  (fficer  (t^  wpdicropi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  levy  fines  imposed  for 
Tiolation  of  the  law);  and  the  officer  on  non-payment  cast  thee  into  prison.  I UM  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  depart  thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  very  last  mite.  In  this  passage  there  is  no  refer- 
ence whateTer  to  a  future  state,  nor  to  any  punishments  which  will  hereafter  be  inflicted 
on  the  implacable ;  and  thus  a  single  parallel  text  shows  which  of  the  two  senses  best 
agrees  with  the  scope  of  the  discourse,  and  consequently  which  of  them  is  preferably  to 
be  adopted.' 

»  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  201—205. ;  J.  B.  Carpiov,  Herro.  Sacr.  pp.  33 — 35.;  Emcsti, 
Institutio  Interp.  Nov.  Test,  pp.61, 62.;  Moms,  Acroascs  in  Emesti,  torn.  i.  pp.  150—160.; 
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SECTION  VL 

or  THE  AHALOOT  OV  VAITB. 

I.  Hu  analogy  of  faith  defined^  and  illustrated, --IL  Its  importance  in 
studying  the  sacred  writings, — UL  Rules  for  investigating  the  analogy 
of  faith. 

I.  Of  all  the  various  aids  that  can  be  employed  for  investigating  and 
ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  the  Analogy  of  Faith  is  one 
of  the  most  important  We  mav  define  it  to  be  that  general  rule  of 
doctrine  which  is  deduced,  not  m>m  two  or  three  parallel  passages, 
but  from  the  harmony  of  all  parts  of  Scripture  in  the  fundamental 
points  of  faith  and  practice.^ 

The  analogy  of  faith  is  an  expression  borrowed  from  St.  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Komans  (xiL  6.),  where  he  exhorts  those  who  prophesy 
]Q  the  church  (that  is,  those  who  exercise  the  office  of  authoritatively 
expounding  the  Scriptures)  to  prophesy  according  to  the  proportion^ 
or,  as  the  word  is  in  the  original,  the  analogy  of  faith.  [The  ex- 
pression here,  however,  does  not  mean  an  objective  rule  of  fsuth, 
but  is  rather  an  exhortation  to  each  to  exercise  his  function  ac- 
cording to  the  gift  bestowed  upon  him,  not  going  beyond,  not  falling 
short,  of  what  God  had  communicated  to  him.*] 

11.  It  is  evident  that  God  does  not  act  without  a  design  in  the 
system  of  religion  taught  in  the  gospel,  any  more  than  he  does  in 
the  works  of  nature.  Now  this  design  must  be  uniform ;  for,  as- in 
the  system  of  the  universe  every  part  is  proportioned  to  the  whole, 
and  is  made  subservient  to  it,  so,  in  the  system  of  the  gospel,  all  the 
various  truths,  doctrines,  declarations,  precepts,  and  promises,  must 
correspond  with  and  tend  to  the  end  designea.  For  instance,  if  any 
one  interpret  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  maintain  our  justifica- 
tion by  faith  only,  or  our  salvation  bv  free  grace,  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  exclude  the  necessity  of  good  works,  this  interpretation  is  to  be 
rejected,  because  it  contradicts  the  main  design  of  Christianity, 
which  is  to  save  us  fom  our  sins  (Matt.  i.  21.),  to  make  us  holy  as 
God  is  holy  (1  Pet.  i.  15.),  and  to  cleanse  us  n*om  all  filthiness  both 
of  flesh  and  spirit  (2  Cor.  vii.  1.).  In  the  application,  however,  of 
the  analogy  of  faith  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  inquirer  previously  understand  the 
whole  scheme  of  divine  revelation ;  and  that  he  do  not  entertain  a 
predilection  for  a  part  only :  without  attention  to  this,  he  will  be 

Franckc,  Pndect  Herm.  pp.  29 — 61.;  Francke,  Commentatio  de  Soopo  Veteria  et  Nori 
Testamenti,  Hake,  1724,  Svo.;  Jahn,  Enchiridion,  pp.  69 — 71.;  Rambach,  Inst  Herm. 

fp.  145—197,  234,  238-240.;  Chladenins,  Instit.  Exeget  pp.  875—887.;  J.  E.  Pfeiifer, 
nrt.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  147 — 151.  267—276.;  Schaefer,  Institationcs  Scripturistico,  pars  il 
pp.  62—68.;  [Davidson,  Sacr.  Hermen.  chap.  riii.  pp.  266 — 271.] 

'  Bishop  Terrot  sensibly  obsenres  that  **  what  is  intended  is  little  more  than  this,  that 
Scripture,  in  common  with  all  other  books,  ought  to  be  interpreted  consistently.**  Emesti, 
Principles  of  Bibl.  Interp.  translated,  vol.  i.  p.  1 80.  **  The  obvious  and  incontrovertible 
sense,"  savs  Staart,  **  of  clear  passages  of  Scripture  affords  a  role  by  which  we  may  reason 
analogicawf  concemmg  the  meaning  of  obscore  passages ;  or  at  least  by  wluch  we  may 
show  what  obscure  passages  cannot  mean.** 
*  See  Fairbaim,  Herm.  Man.  part  i.  sect  vi.  pp.  103, 104» 
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liable  to  error.  If  we  come  to  the  Scriptures  with  any  precon- 
ceiyed  opinions,  and  are  more  desirous  to  put  that  sense  upon  the  text 
which  coincides  with  our  own  sentiments  rather  than  with  the  truth, 
it  then  becomes  the  analogj  of  our  faith  rather  than  that  of  the 
whole  system.  This,  Dr.  Uampbell  remarks,  was  the  very  source  of 
the  blindness  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time :  they  searched  the 
Scriptures  very  assiduously ;  but,  in  the  disposition  they  entertained, 
they  would  never  believe  what  that  sacred  volume  testifies  of  Christ. 
The  reason  is  obvious:  their  great  rule  of  interpretation  was  the 
analogy  offaith^  or,  in  other  words,  the  system  of  the  Pharisean 
Scribes,  the  doctrine  then  in  vogue,  and  in  the  profound  veneration 
of  which  they  had  been  educated.  This  is  that  veil  by  which  the 
understandings  of  the  Jews  were  darkened,  even  in  reading  the  law, 
and  of  which  St.  Paul  observed  that  it  remidned  unremoved  in  his 
day ;  and  we  cannot  but  remark  that  it  remains  unremoved  in  our 
own  time.'  There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  sect  or  denomination  of 
Christians,  whether  of  the  Greek,  Romish,  or  Protestant  churches, 
but  has  some  particular  system  or  digest  of  tenets,  by  them  termed 
the  analogy  of  faith^  which  they  individually  hold  in  the  greatest 
reverence;  and  all  whose  doctrines  terminate  in  some  assumed 
position,  so  that  its  partisans  may  not  contradict  themselves.  When 
persons  of  this  description,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  meet  with 
passages  in  Scripture  which  they  cannot  readily  explain,  consistently 
with  their  hypothesis,  they  strive  to  solve  the  diflSculty  by  the 
analogy  of  faith  which  they  have  themselves  invented.  But,  allow- 
ing all  their  assumptions  to  be  founded  in  truth,  it  is  by  no  means 
consonant  with  the  principles  of  sound  divinity,  to  interpret  Scripture 
by  the  hypothesis  of  a  church ;  because  the  sacred  records  are  the 
only  proper  media  of  ascertaining  theological  truth.' 

[The  analogy  of  faith  has  been  distinguished  into  positive  and 
generaL 

The  positive  is  that  which  is  grounded  on  plain,  distinct,  precise 
declarations  of  Scripture.  The  general  is  that  wluch  we  learn  not 
so  much  from  actual  declarations  as  from  the  scope  and  evident 
tendency  of  the  Scripture  teachings,  which  seem,  as  it  were,  to 
labour  to  produce  a  particular  impression  on  us.  Cell^rier  gives  as 
examples  of  the  first,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  the  ffift  of  a  Saviour,  sin  and  the  pardon  of  it ;  to  which  the 
whole  Bible  gives  the  plainest  and  most  iiarmonious  witness.  And 
he  refers,  for  an  illustration  of  the  latter,  to  the  constant  pains  which 
our  Lord  took  to  eradicate  formalism,  and  purify  God's  service  there- 
frouL* 

The  passages  from  which  this  analogy  is  deduced  must  be  pliun, 
else  it  would  be  a  mere  inference ;  harmonious,  or  their  testimony 
could  not  stand  together;  and  numerous,  for  the  peculiar  idea  is 
the  embodiment  into  one  of  various  teachings  by  various  writers.^ 

>  Dr.  Campbell's  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol  i.  dissert  iv.  §  14.  p.  U6.  3d 
edit 
'  Francke,  Gnide  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  77. ;  Francke,  Ftseleot  Herm.  p.  1S5. 
'  Manuel  d'Herm^neutique,  part  iv.  sect  L  §  109.  pp.  192,  193. 
*  Ibid.  §§111,  112.  pp.  196—198. 
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And^  accor^ng  as  these  conditions  are  more  or  less  perfectly  fulfilled^ 
the  analogy  will  be  more  or  less  authoritative. 

We  may  hence,  also,  gather  some  notion  of  the  relative  importance 
of  doctrines.  Of  many  things  equally  true,  some  may  be  of  greater 
practical  moment  than  others.  And,  if  we  find  more  prominence 
given  to  certain  truths,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  of  primary 
importance.  We  also  learn  how  to  interpret  isolated  statements,  so 
as  not  to  draw  a  meaning  from  them  disagreeing  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  divine  word.  But  we  do  not  reject  a  doctrine  or  a  fact 
because  it  is  stated  but  once  (comp.  p.  264).  Let  it  be  clear  that  it  is 
distinctly  enounced,  that  we  do  not  understand  it  in  a  way  that  would 
clash  widi  what  is  revealed  elsewhere ;  and  one  such  plain  word  of  God 
is  indisputably  to  be  received  as  true,  though  it  may  not  be  incor- 
porated into  the  analogy  of  faith.  We  reject  dogmas — such,  for 
instance,  as  some  of  those  maintained  in  the  Romish  church — not 
because  the  alleged  proof  of  them  depends  on  one  passage,  but 
because  that  proof  is  unsound,  the  passage  is  misinterpreted  or  made 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  Scripture.  Such  dogmas  not 
only  do  not  belong  to  the  analogy  of  fiuth,  but  they  are  condemned 
by  it,  they  are  untrue.] 

IIL  Such  being  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  analogy  of 
faith,  it  remains  to  state  a  few  observations  which  may  enable  the 
student  to  apply  it  to  the  clearing  up  of  obscure  or  difficult  passages 
of  Scripture. 

1 .  Wherever  any  doctrine  is  manifesty  either  from  the  whole  tenor  (f  divine 
revelation  or  from  its  scope,  it  must  not  be  weakened  or  set  aside  by  a  few 
obscure  passages. 

This  canon  ought  especially  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  are  apt  to  interpret  passages, 
not  of  themselves  plain,  by  those  opinions,  of  the  belief  of  which  they  are  already  possessed  s 
but  for  which  thej  have  little  ground  besides  the  mere  sound  of  some  texts,  that  appear, 
when  first  heard,  to  be  favourable  to  their  pre-conccived  notions.  Whereas,  if  such  texts 
were  compared  with  the  scope  of  the  sacred  writers,  thej  would  be  found  to  bear  quite  a 
different  meaning.  For  instance,  no  tmth  is  asserted  more  frequently  in  the  Bible,  and 
consequently  is  more  certain  in  religion,  than  that  God  is  good,  not  only  to  some  indivi- 
duals,  but  also  toward  all  men.  Thus  David  says  (Psal  cxlv.  9.),  The  Lord  is  good  to  all, 
and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works;  and  Ezekiel  (xviii.  23.),  Heme  I  anypleastare 
at  aU  that  the  wicked  should  die,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and  not  that  he  should  return  from  his 
ways  and  live  f  Frequently  also  does  the  Almighty  declare,  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  how  earnestly  he  desires  the  sinner's  return  to  him.  See,  among  other  passages, 
Dent-y.  29.;  Ezek.  xvii.  32.,  and  xxxiii.  11.;  Matt  xxiii.  37. ;  John  iii.  16.;  I  Tim.  ii.  4.; 
Titos  iu  1 1. ;  and  2  Pet  iii  2.  If,  therefore,  any  passages  occur  which  appear  to  contradict 
the  goodnefls  of  God,  in  such  case  the  very  clear  and  certain  doctrine  relative  to  the  g^ood- 
ness  of  God  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  these  obscure  places,  which,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to 
be  fllnstraied  by  such  passages  as  are  more  clear.  Thus,  in  Proy.  xvi.  4.,  according  to  most 
modem  versions,  we  read  that  The  Lord  hath  made  aU  things  for  himself  yea,  even  the 
wicked  for  the  day  of  evil  This  passage  has,  by  several  eminent  writers,  been  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  predestination  of  the  elect  and  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked,  but  without  any 
foundation.  Junius,  Cocceius,  Michaclis,  Glassius,  Pfeiffer,  Turretin,  Ostervald,  Dr. 
Whitby,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  and  other  critics,  have  shown  that  this  verse  may  be  more  correctly 
rendei^,  TTte  Lord  hath  made  aU  things  to  answer  to  themselves,  or  aptly  to  refer  to  one 
another,  yea,  even  the  wicked,  for  Hie  evil  day,  that  is,  to  be  the  executioner  of  evil  to  others; 
on  which  account  they  arc  in  Scripture  termed  the  rod  of  Jehovah  (Isai.  x.  5.),  and  his 
sword  (PteL  xvii.  13.).  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  rejecting  the  received  version,  the 
plain  and  obvious  sense  of  which  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  does  not 
contribote  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  promote  the  accomplishment  of  his  adorable  designs. 
llie  pious  and  the  wicked  alike  conduce  to  this  end ;  the  wicked,  whom  God  has  destined 
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to  punishment  on  account  of  their  impiety^  serve  to  display  his  justice  (see  Job  xxi.  30.},  and, 
consequently,  to  manifest  his  glory. 

2.  No  doctrine  can  belong  to  the  analogy  of  faiths  which  is  founded  on  a 
single  text. 

Every  essential  principle  of  religion  is  delivered  in  more  than  one  place. 
Besides,  single  sentences  are  not  to  be  detached  from  the  places  where  they 
stand,  but  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  whole  ^scourse. 

From  disregard  of  this  rule,  the  temporary  direction  of  the  apostle  James  (t.  14, 15.) 
has  been  perverted  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  rendered,  instead  of  a  mean  of  bodily 
recovery,  a  permanent  ordinance,  when  recovery  is  desperate,  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
The  mistake  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  founding  what  she  calls  the  aacrament  of  extreme 
unction  upon  this  place,  is  very  obvious;  for  the  anointing  here  mentioned  was  applied  to 
those  whose  recovery  was  expected,  as  appears  from  verse  1 6.,  where  it  is  said  that  tne  Lord 
in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  restore  the  sick ;  whereas,  in  the  Romish  church, 
extreme  unction  is  used  where  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  recovery,  and  is  called  the 
sacrament  of  the  dying.*  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  popish  system  of  auricular 
confession  to  a  priest;  which  is  attempted  to  be  supported  by  James  v.  16.  and  1  John  i.  9.; 
neither  of  which  passages  has  any  reference  whatever  to  the  ministerial  office.  In  the 
former,  confession  of  faults  is  represented  as  the  duty  of  the  fiftithful  to  each  other ;  and 
in  the  latter,  as  the  duty  of  the  penitent  to  Qod  alone. 

3.  The  whole  system  of  revelation  must  be  explained^  so  as  to  be  consistent 
with  itself  When  passages  appear  to  contradict  the  general  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture,  in  such  case  that  must  regulate  our  interpretcUion  of  them. 

Thus,  in  one  passage,  in  accordance  with  innumerable  other  texts,  the  apostle  John 
B&J8,  If  we  fay  that  we  lutve  no  tiny  we  deceive  otw»elve» ;  and  the  truth  is  not  inwt.  If  t^ 
confess  our  sins^  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins :  if  we  say  we  have  not  sinned^ 
we  make  him  a  liar;  and  his  word  is  not  in  us  (I  John  i.  8—10.).  In  another  passage  the 
same  apostle  affirms :  Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not.  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God 
dotfi  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  «tit,  because  he  is  bom  of 
God  (1  John  iii.  6. 9.).  This  is  an  apparent  contradiction ;  but  the  texts  must  be  explained, 
so  as  to  agree.  Now,  from  Scripture  and  experience,  we  are  certain  that  the  first  passage 
must  be  literally  understood.  At  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Solomon  said.  If  they  sin 
against  thee,  and  thou  be  angry  {for  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not),  1  Kings  viii.  46. 
The  explanation  of  the  second  passage,  therefore,  must  be  regulated  by  the  established 
signification  of  the  first;  that  both  may  agree.  When  it  is  affirmed  that  even  good  men 
cannot  say  they  have  no  sin,  the  apostle  speaks  of  occasional  acts,  fron  which  none  are 
free.  When  St  John  says,  that  he  who  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  he  evidentlv 
means,  fuzbitualiy^  as  the  slave  of  sin;  and  this  is  incompatible  with  a  state  of  grace.  Both 
passages,  therefore,  agree,  as  the  one  refers  to  particular  deeds,  and  the  other  to  general 
practice;  and  in  this  manner  must  every  seeming  contradiction  be  removed.  The 
interpretation  of  an  expression  must  be  reg^ulated  so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  fixed 
principles. 

4.  An  obscurCy  doubtful^  ambiguous^  or  ^figurative  text  must  never  be  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  sense  as  to  mahe  it  contradict  the  general  teaching  of 
those  which  are  plain  and  literal. 

In  explaining  the  Scriptures,  consistency  of  sense  and  principles  ought  to 
be  supported  in  all  their  several  parts ;  and,  if  any  one  part  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  clash  with  another,  such  interpretation  cannot  be  justified.  Nor  can 
it  be  otherwise  corrected  than  by  considering  every  doubtful  or  difficult 
text,  first  by  itself,  then  with  its  context,  and  then  by  comparing  it  with 
other  passages  of  Scripture,  and  thus  bringing  what  may  seem  obscure 
into  a  consistt^ncy  with  what  is  plain  and  evident. 

(1.)  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  inculcated  by  the  church  of  Rome,  is  founded 
on  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  of  figurative  expressions,  Thisismy  body^  &c.  (Matt  xxvi. 
26,  &C.),  and  (which  has  no  relation  to  the  supper)  eat  my  flesh,  Srink  my  blood  (John  vi. 

*  See  Bishop  Burnet  on  the  25th  Article;  Whitby,  Benson,  Macknighr,  and  other 
commentators  on  this  text ;  and  Dr.  Fletcher,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Institutions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  pp.  198.,  8tc  The  Christian  Guardian  for  1S23  (p.  305.) 
contains  a  good  illustration  of  James  v.  14,  15. 
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il — S8.).  Bat,  independently  of  this,  we  may  farther  condode  that  the  sense  pat  upon  the 
wtxtls,  7%u  U  my  bdfy,  by  the  chorch  of  Borne,  cannot  be  the  true  one,  being  contrary  to 
the  express  declaration  of  the  New  Testament  history,  from  which  it  is  CTident  that  our 
Lord  is  ascended  into  heaven,  where  he  is  to  continne  till  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  cUl 
things  (Acts  iii.  21.*);  that  is,  tiU  his  second  coming  to  judgment  How  then  can  his 
body  be  in  ten  thousand  several  places  on  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? 

(2.)  Upon  a  similar  literal  interpretation  of  Matt  xvi  18.,  Thou  art  Peter ;  and  upon  Uiis 
roeh  wiU  I  build  my  church,  the  church  of  Rome  has  erected  the  claim  of  supremacy  for 
Pfeter  and  his  sucoessors.  Hence,  building  on  Peter  is  explained  away  by  some  com- 
mentators as  being  contrary  to  the  faith  that  Christ  is  the  only  foundation  (I  Cor.  iii  11.). 
The  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  early  bishops  or  popes  of 
Borne,  particularly  Gregory  the  Great,  and  likewise  several  of  the  most  judicious  modem 
eommentators,  respectively  take  this  rock  to  be  the  profession  of  faith,  which  Peter  had 
lost  made,  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  The  connection,  however,  shows  that  Peter  is 
here  pliunly  meant  Thou  art  Peter,  says  Christ;  and  upon  this  roch,  that  is,  Peter, 
pointing  to  him ;  for  thus  it  connects  with  the  reason  which  follows  for  the  name,  in  thei 
same  manner  as  the  reason  is  given  for  that  of  Abraham  in  Gen.  xvii.  5.,  and  of  Israel  in 
Gen.  xxxiL  28.  The  apostles  are  also  called,  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
foundation  on  which  the  church  u  built,  as  in  Eph.  ii.  20.;  and  Bev.  xxl  14.,  as  being  the 
persons  employed  in  erecting  the  church,  by  preaching.  It  is  here  promised  that  Peter 
should  commence  the  building  of  it  by  his  preaching;  which  was  fulfilled  by  his  first  con- 
Terting  the  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14 — 42.X  and  also  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.  xv.  7.).  This  passage, 
therefore,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  papal  supremacy,  but  the  contrary;  for  this  preroga* 
tive  was  personal  and  incommunicable.' 

5.  "  Where  several  doctrines  of  equal  importance  are  proposed,  and  re- 
vealed  with  great  clearness,  toe  must  be  careful  to  give  to  each  its  full  and 
^qual  weight,^ 

**  ThuR,  that  we  are  saved  by  the  f^e  grace  of  God,  and  through  faith  in  Christ,  is  a 
doctrine  too  plainly  affirmed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  be  set  aside  by  any  contravening 
position  \  for  it  is  said,  By  grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  il  is 
the  gift  of  God  (Eph.  il  8.).  But  so,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  doctrines  of  repentance 
vnto  life,  and  of  obedience  unto  salvation ;  for  again  it  is  said.  Repent  and  be  converted, 
Aat  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out  (Acts  iii.  19.),  and.  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments  (Matt  xix.  17.)-  '^o  set  either  of  these  truths  at  variance  with,  the  others 
would  be  to  frustrate  the  declared  purpose  of  the  gospel,  and  to  make  it  of  none  efiect 
Points  thus  clearly  established,  and  fix>m  their  very  nature  indispensable,  must  be  made  to 
correspond  with  each  other;  and  the  exposition,  which  best  preserves  them  unimpaired  and 
nndiminbhed,  will  in  any  case  be  a  safe  interpretation,  and  most  probably  the  true  one. 
The  analogy  of  faith  will  thus  be  kept  entire,  and  will  approye  itsdf,  in  every  respect,  as 
becoming  its  divine  Author,  and  woril^  of  all  acceptation.  * 

It  only  remains  to  state  that,  valuable  as  this  aid  is  for  ascertain^ 
ing  the  sense  of  Scripture,  it  must  be  used  in  concurrence  with  those 
which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  sections,  and  to  subjoin 
<Hie  or  two  cautions  respecting  the  application  of  the  Hixslogj  of 
faith,  attention  to  which  will  enable  us  successfully  to  compare  things 
spiritual  with  spiritual 

1.  ^  In  forming  the  analogy  of  faith,  all  the  plain  texts  relating  to  one 
subject  or  article  ought  to  be  taken  together,  impartially  compared,  the 
expressions  pf  one  of  them  restricted  by  those  of  another,  and  explained 
in  mntaal  consistency ;  and  that  article  deduced  firom  them  all  in  conjunc- 
tion :  not,  as  has  been  most  commonly  the  practice,  one  sot  of  texts  selected, 
which  have  the  same  aspect,  explained  in  their  greatest  possible  rigour; 
and  all  others,  which  look  another  way)  neglected  or  explained  away,  and 
tortured  into  a  compatibility  with  the  opinion  in  that  manner  partially 
deduced." 

'  Barrow,  Works,  vol.  i  p.  5S1.;  Grotius  in  loc.;  Elsley,  Annotations,  vol  i.  pp.  273 
— ^275. )  Gerard,  Institutes,  p.  163.  See  also  the  commencement  of  Bishop  Burgess's 
Letter  lo  his  Clergy,  entitled,  Christ,  and  not  SL  Peter,  the  Bock  of  the  Christian  Churchy 
and  especially  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Matt,  xvi  18. 

'  Bishop  Vanmildert,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  204. 
VOL.  IL  T 
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2.  Lastly,  '^  the  analogy  of  faith,  as  applicable  to  the  examination  of 
particular  passages,  ought  to  be  very  short,  simple,  and  purely  scriptural ; 
but  most  sects  conceive  it,  as  taking  in  all  the  complex  peculiarities,  and 
scholastic  refinements,  of  their  own  favourite  systems.** '   ' 

Thus,  as  it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  truth  and  elegance', 
^  by  due  attention  to  these  principles,  accompanied  with  the  great 
moral  requisites  already  shown  to  be  indispensable,  aifd  with  humble 
supplication  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  a  blessing  on  his  labours,  the 
diligent  inquirer  .after  Scripture  truth  may  confidently  hope  for 
success.  The  design  of  every  portion  of  holy  writ,  its  harmony 
with  the  rest,  and  the  divine  perfection  of  the  whole,  will  more  and 
more  fully  be  displayed.  And  thus  will  he  be  led,  with  increasing 
veneration  and  gratitude,  to  adore  him,  to  whom  every  sacred  book 
bears  witness,  and  every  divine  dispensation  led  the  way ;  even  him 
who  is  Alpha  and  Omega,  tJieJir$t  and  the  last,  Jesus  Christy  the  same 
yesterday,  to-^y,  and  for  everJ^* 


SECTION  vn. 


OH  THB  ABUBTAKCm  TO  BB  DSaiVED  FROM  JBWIBH  WKimCOS  Df  THB  IHTBBFRBTATIOir 

OF  THB  BCBIPTURBS. 

I.  The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament. — U.  The  Talmud. — 
1.  The  Mishna. — 2.  The  Gemara.^  Jeruscdem  and  Babylonish  Tal- 
muds. — TLL  The  writings  of  Philo  Judisus  and  Josephus. — Account  of 
them. 

Besides  the  various  idds  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections,  much 
important  assistance  is  to  b^  obtained  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  from  consulting  the  apocryphal  writings,  and  also 
the  works  of  other  Jewish  authors,  especially  those  of  Josephus  and 
Philo ;  which  serve  not  only  to  explain  the  grammatical  force  and 
meaning  of  words,  but  also  to  confirm  the  facts,  and  to  elucidate  the 
customs,  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  which  are  either  men- 
tioned or  incidently  referred  to  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Of  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  para- 
phrases, which  have  been  noticed  in  a  former  page^,  are,  perhi^s,  the 
Inost  important ;  and  next  to  them  are  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Talmud. 

L  The  ApoCBYPHAii  Books  are  the  productions  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  and  their  descendants,  who  thought  and  wrote  in  the 
Jewish  manner :  hence  there  are  many  things  in  those  books  not 
found  in  the  Old,  though  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  (com- 

>  Gerard,  Institutes,  p.  161.  The  analogy  of  faith  is  copiously  illustrated,  in  addition 
to  the  authcnities  already  cited,  by  Francke,  in  bis  Prslect.  Herm.  positio  r.  pp.  166 
—192.;  by  Rambach,  in  his  Instit.  Herm.  Sacrie,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  pp.  87 — 106.;  by  Jahn,  in 
his  Enchiridion  Herm.  Qeneralis,  §  32.  pp.  9&— loa;  by  J.  K  Pfeiifer,  in  his  Instit.  Henn. 
8acne,  cap.  xii  pp.  796 — 740. ;  and  by  Chladenios,  in  his  Institntionet  £zegelkM^  pp^ 
406—421. 

'  By  Bishop  Vanmildert,  Bamp.  Lect  p.  216. 

*  Bev.  i.  11.;  Heb.  xiil  8. 

*  See  an  account  of  the  Targums  in  pp.  53 — 59.  of  the  present  toIubia. 
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pare  Ueb.  xL  with  Ecclus.  xiv.  xv.).  The  apocryphal  books  are  all 
curious,  and  some  of  them  extremely  valuable.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  just  rejection  of  these  books  from  the  scriptural  canon  by 
the  reformed  churches  has  tended  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  an 
entire  disr^ard  to  them  in  the  minds  of  many  serious  and  studious 
Christians.  As  a  collection  of  very  ancient  jTewish  works,  anterior 
to  Christianity,  as  documents  of  history,  and  as  lessons  of  prudence 
a&d  often  of  piety,  the  Oreek  apocryphal  writings  are  highly  deserv^ 
ing  of  notice ;  but,  as  elucidating  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  as  exhibiting  the  Jewish  manner  of  narration,  teaching, 
and  arguing,  they  claim  the  frequent  perusal  of  scholars,  and  espe- 
cially of  theoli^cal  students.  Kuinoel  has  applied  these  books  to 
the  illustration,  of  the  New  Testament,  with  great  success ;  and  Dr. 
Bretschneider  has  also  drawn  many  elucidations  from  the  apocirphal 
books  in  his  lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  The  apocrypnal  books 
of  the  New  Testament  exhibit  a  style  in  many  respects  partaking  of 
the  Hebraic-Greek  idiom  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
IL  The  Talmud  (a  term  which  literally  signifies  doctrine)  is  a 
body  of  Jewish  laws,  containing  a  digest  of  doctrines  and  precepts 
relative  to  religion  and  morality.  The  Talmud  ccmsists  of  two 
general  parts,  viz.  The  MisJma  or  text,  and  the  Gemara  or  com- 
mentary. 

1.  The  MiSHKA  (or  repetition^  as  it  literally  signifies)  is  a  col- 
lection of  various  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  exi>ositions  of 
Scripture  texts;  which,  they  pretend,  were  delivered  to  Moses 
during  his  abode  on  the  Mount,  and  transmitted  from  him,  through 
Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Joshua,  to  the  prophets,  and  by  them  to  the 
men  of  the  great  sanhedrim,  from  whom  they  passed  in  succession 
to  Simeon  (who  took  our  Saviour  in  his  arms),  Gamaliel,  and  ulti- 
mately to  Babbi  Jehuda,  sumamed  Hakhadosh  or  the  Holy.  By 
him  this  digest  of  oral  law  and  traditi(His  was  completed,  towards 
the  dose  of  the  second  century,  after  the  labour  of  forty  years. 
From  this  time  it  has  been  carefully  handed  down  among  the  Jews, 
from  generation  to  generation ;  and  in  many  cases  has  been  esteemed 
beyond  the  written  law  itsel£  The  Mishna  consists  of  six  books, 
each  of  which  is  entitled  order,  and  is  further  divided  into  many 
treatises,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty-three :  these  again  are  divided 
into  chapters ;  and  the  chapters  are  further  subdivided  into  sections 
or  aphorisms.^ 

2.  The  Gemabas  or  Commentaries  on  the  Mishna  are  twofold :  — 
(1.)  The  Gemara  of  Jerusalem,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Prideaux, 

Buxtorf,  Carpzov,  and  other  eminent  critics,  was  compiled  in  the 
tiiird  or  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  though,  from  its  con- 
taining several  barbarous  words  of  Gothic  or  Vandalic  extraction. 
Father  Morin  refers  it  to  the  fifth  century.  This  commentary  is 
but  littie  esteemed  by  the  Jews. 

(2.)  ITie  Gemara  of  Babylon  was  compiled  in  the  fifth  century, 
ana  is  filled  with  the  most-absurd  febles.     It  is  held  in  the  highest 

'  [There  are  in  all  six  orders,  sixty-three  treatises,  and  five  hnndied  and  twenty-four 
chapters.    Four  tracts  were  afterwards  appended.] 
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estimation  by  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  is  usually  read  and  constantly 
consulted,  as  a  sure  guide  in  all  questions  of  difficulty. 

The  Jews  designate  these  commentaries  by  the  term  Gemara,  or 
perfection^  because  they  consider  them  as  an  explanation  of  the  whole 
law,  to  which  no  further  additions  can  be  made,  and  after  which 
nothing  more  can  be  desired.  When  the  Mishna  or  text,  and  the 
commentary  compiled  at  Jerusalem,  accompany  each  other,  the 
whole  is  called  the  Jerusalem  Talmud;  but,  when  the  commentary 
which  was  made  at  Babylon  is  subjoined  to  the  Mishna,  it  is  deno- 
minated the  Babylonish  Talmud,  The  Talmud  was  collated  for 
Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and,  as  the  passages 
of  Scripture  therein  contained  were  taken  from  manuscripts  in 
existence  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  century,  they  are  so  far 
authorities  as  they  show  what  were  the  readings  of  their  day.  These 
various  readings,  however,  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  of  very 
great  moment  Bauer  states  that  Frommann  did  not  discover  more 
lA\2kn  fourteen  in  the  Mishna ;  and,  although  Dr.  Gill,  who  collated 
the  Talmud  for  Dr.  Kennicott,  collected  about  a  thousand  instances^ 
yet  all  these  were  not,  in  strictness,  various  lections.  The  Talmud, 
therefore,  is  chiefly  useful  for  illustrating  manners  and  customs 
noticed  •in  the  Scriptures.^  Sometimes  the  passages  cited  from  the 
Old  Testament  are  exactly  quoted ;  and  sometimes  many  things  are 
left  out,  or  added  arbitrarily,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  of  the 
fathers  have  quoted  from  the  New  Testament.* 

The  rabbinical  writings  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
their  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament. 

As  all  these  Jewish  writings  are  both  voluminous  and  scarce, 
many  learned  men  have  diligently  collected  from  them  the  most 
material  passages  that  tend  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures.  [For  a 
compendious  account  of  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  writers,  Dr. 
M*Caul's  tract,  prefixed  to  Wheeler's  edition  of  Prideaux's  Con- 
nection, may  be  consulted.  See  also  art.  Talmud  in  Kitto's  Cy- 
clopsedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  A  collection  of  passages  from 
ancient  Jewish  writings  similar  to  those  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Gough's  useful  work.  The 
New  Testament  Quotations  collated  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  pp.  285—296.] 

The  Mishna,  being  compiled  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as  a  digest  of  the 
traditions  received  and  practised  by  the  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.     Accordingly,  different  commentators  have  made  considerable 

>  Baaer,  Grit.  Sacr.  tract,  iil  §§  100,  101.  pp.  840—343.;  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Yet  FoBd. 
p.  174. ;  Kennicott,  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §§  3S— 35.;  Leusden,  PhilologuB  Hebroo-mixtas^ 
pp.  90.,  &c  In  pp.  95—98.  he  has  enntnerated  the  principal  contents  of  the  Mishna; 
but  the  best  account  of  the  Mishna  and  its  contents  is  given  bj  Dr.  Wotton,  Disconrses, 
▼oL  i.  disc.  i.  and  il  pp.  10—120.  See  also  Waehner,  Antiquitates  Ebrsomm,  voL  i. 
pp.  S 56— 340.;  Pfeiffer,  Op.  torn,  il  pp.  852 — 855.;  De  Rossi,  Varia  Lectiones,  torn.  i. 
Proleg.  canons  78 — 81.  p.  Lr,\  and  Allen,  Modem  Judaism,  chaps,  iii.  iv.  pp.  21 — 64. 
Baddoius,  in  his  Introductio  ad  Historiam  Philosophiss  Ebmorum,  pp.  93.,  &c  (edit  1702X 
has  entered  most  fullj  into  the  merits  of  the  Jewish  Talmndical  and  rabbinical  writings. 

*  On  the  alleged  castigations  and  alterations  of  the  Talmud  by  the  Jews,  the  reader  will 
find  some  curiont  information  in  Mr.  Allen*8  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  61 — 64. 
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Itse  of  it  in  illustrating  the  narratives  and  allusions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  well  as  in  explaining  various  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; particularly  Ainsworth  on  the  Irentateueh,  Drs.  Gill  and 
Clarke  in  their  entire  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  Wetstein  in  his 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Koppe  in  his  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  who  in  his  notes  has  abridged  the  works  of  all 
former  writers  on  this  topic 

In  availing  ourselves  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the 
Jewish  writings,  we  must  take  care  not  to  comjMtre  the  expressions 
occurring  in  tne  New  Testament  too  strictly  with  the  Tdmudical 
and  Cabbalistical  modes  of  speaking;  as  such  comparisons,  when 
carried  too  far,  tend  to  obscure  rather  than  to  illustrate  the  sacred 
Yrritings.  Even  our  illustrious  Lightfoot  is  said  not  to  be  free  from 
error  in  this  respect;  and  Dr.  GUI  has  frequently  incumbered  his 
commentary  with  rabbinical  quotations.  The  best  and  safest  rule, 
perhnps,  by  which  to  regulate  our  references  to  the  Jewish  writers 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  made  collections  from  their 
works,  is  the  following  precept  delivered  by  Emesti:  We  are  to 
seek  for  help^  says  he,  only  in  those  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  that  is  to  say,  where  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues  affords  no  means  of  ascertaining  an  easy  sense,  and  one  that 
corresponds  with  the  context.  The  same  distinguished  scholar  has 
further  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  universal  application,  that  our  prin- 
cipal information  is  to  be  sought  from  the  Jewish  writings,  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  their  sacred  rites,  forms  of  teaching  and  speak- 
ing ;  especially  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  evidently  shows 
its  author  to  have  been  educated  under  Gamaliel.^ 

Some  very  important  hints,  on  the  utility  of  Jewish  and  rabbinical 
literature  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  occur  in  Bishop 
Blomfield's  discourse,  intitled  A  Reference  to  Jewish  Tradition  neces^ 
sary  to  an  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,     London,  1817, 8vo. 

III.  More  valuable  in  every  respect  than  the  Talmudical  and  rab- 
binical writings,  are  the  works  of  the  two  learned  Jews,  Philo  and 
Josephus,  which  reflect  so  much  light  on  the  manners,  customs,  and 
opinions  of  their  countrymen,  as  to  demand  a  distinct  notice. 

1.  Philo,  sumamed  Judasus,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
several  other  persons  of  the  same  nameS  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
descended  from  a  noble  and  sacerdotal  family,  and  pre-eminent  among 
his  contemporaries  for  his  talents,  eloquence,  and  wisdom.  He  was 
certidnly  born  before  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  the  precise 
date  has  not  been  determined ;  some  writers  placing  his  birth  twenty, 
and  others  thirty  years  before  that  event  The  latter  opinion  appears 
to  be  the  best  supported ;  consequently  Philo  was  about  sixty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  our  Bedeemer,  and  he  lived  for  some 

>  Ernest!,  Instit.  Interp.  Novi  Testament!,  p.  274.  In  vol.  r.  of  Velthosen**, 
Koinoel's,  and  Raperti*8  Commentationes  Theologicae  (pp.  117 — 197.),  there  is  a  useful 
dissertation  hy  Weise,  De  more  Domini  acccptos  a  magistris  Judaicis  loqoMidi  ac 
diserendi  modos  sapicnter  emendandu 

*  Fabriciu)  and  bis  editor,  Professor  Harles,  have  giren  notices  o(  forl^»€ight  persons  of 
the  name  of  PhUo,  besides  the  one  here  referred  to.  Bibliotheca  Qnsca,  toI.  iv.  pp.  750 
—751. 
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years  afterwards.  He  was  of  die  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  wai 
deeply  versed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  whioh  he  read 
in  the  Septuagint  version,  being  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  unacquainted  (it 
is  supposed)  with  the  Hebrew,  and  writing  in  the  Greek  language. 
Some  eminent  critics  have  imagined  that  he  was  a  Christian ;  but  this 
opinion  is  destitute  of  foundation ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  Philo  ever  visited  Judaea,  or  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
important  events  which  were  there  taking  place.  Indeed,  as  the 
gospel  was  not  extensively  and  openly  promulgated  out  of  Judea, 
until  ten  years  after  the  resurrection  of  tJesus  Christ,  and  as  there  is 
not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  him — much  less  mention  of  him — 
made  in  the  New  Testament,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  distin- 
guished person  was  a  convert  to  Christianity.  The  striking  coinci- 
dences of  sentiment,  and  more  frequently  of  phraseology,  which  occur 
in  the  writings  of  Philo,  with  the  language  of  St.  Paul  and  St  John 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  his  being 
deeply  versed  in  the  Septuagint  (or  Alexandrian  Greek)  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  which  those  apostles  were  also  intimately 
acquainted.  The  writings  of  Philo  exhibit  many  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament,  which  serve  to  show  how  the  text  then  stood  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  in  the  Septuagint  version ;  and, 
although  they  contain  many  ^ciAil  and  mystical  comments  on  the 
Old  Testament,  yet  they  abound  with  just  sentiments  eloquently 
expressed,  and  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  primitive  Christian 
church ;  and  his  sentiments  concerning  the  Lcn3k>s,  or  Word,  bear 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  apostle  John,  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  opinion,  just  adverted  to,  that  he  was  a  Christian.' 
In  the  writings  of  PhUo,  we  meet  with  accounts  of  many  customs  of 
the  Jews ;  of  their  opinions,  especially  such  as  were  derived  from  the 
oriental  philosophy ;  and  of  facts  particularly  relating  to  their  state 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  which  are  calculated  to  throw  great  light 
on  many  passages  of  the  sacred  writings.' 

2.  Flayius  Josephus  was  of  sacerdotal  extraction  and  of  royal 
descent,  and  was  bom  a.d.  37 :  he  was  alive  in  a.d.  96;  but  it  is  not 
known  when  he  died.  He  received  a  liberal  education  among  the 
Pharisees,  afler  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  cultivated  his 
talents  to  great  advantage.  On  his  return  to  Judaea,  he  commanded 
the  garrison  af^inted  to  defend  Jotapata  against  the  forces  of  Yes- 

'  The  late  Mr.  Bryant  baa  collected  the  passages  of  Philo  concerning  the  Logos  in  his 
work  intitled  The  Sentiments  of  Philo  Judseus  concerning  the  h6yos  or  Word  of  God ; 
together  with  large  Extracts  from  his  Writings,  compared  with  the  Scriptures  on  manjr 
otiier  particalar  and  essential  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Beligion  (8vo.  London,  1776.)l 
As  this  Yolame  is  now  rarelj  to  be  met  with,  the  reader  will  find  the  most  material  pa:*- 
sages  of  Fhilo's  writings  selected  and  faithfally  translated  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  rol.  i.  pp.  4S0— 445.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  given  thirty 
five  instances  of  the  particalar  terms  and  doctrines  found  in  Philo*s  works,  with  panUUl 
patsageM  from  the  New  Testament,  in  his  conunentary,  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel.  [Gfrorer,  Philo  and  die  judisch-alcxand.  Theosophie,  Stattg.  ISSfiw, 
and  Domer,  Entwickelunggescbichtc  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Cbristi,  vol.  i.  may  also  be 
consolted.] 

*  Fabricius,  Bibliotbcca  Grsaca,  i  Uarles,  vol.  iv.  pp.  731— 75a;  Bp.  Gray,  Conneclioii 
between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature  (edit.  1S19.),  vol  I  pp.  SSS — 302.;  Dr.  Sinitk, 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  417,  4 IS. 
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pasian^  wbich  he  bravely  msuntained  during  forty-seven  days.  Jose- 
phos,  being  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian,  was  received 
into  his  favour ;  and  was  also  greatly  esteemed  by  Titus,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  capture  of  which  he 
obtained  the  sacred  books,  and  many  favours  for  his  countrymen. 
When  Vespasian  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  he  gave  Josephus  a 
palace,  t(^ether  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  a  grant  of 
lands  in  tfudaea.  Titus  conferred  additional  favours  upon  him ;  and 
Josephus  out  of  gratitude  assumed  the  name  of  Flavins.  The  writings 
of  Josephus  consist  of,  1.  Seven  books,  relating  the  War  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans,  which  terminated  in  their  total  defeat,  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  history  was  undertaken  at  the  com- 
mand of  Vespasian,  and  is  said  to  have  been  written  first  in  Hebrew 
and  afterwaids  in  Greek ;  and  so  highly  was  the  emperor  pleased 
with  it,  that  he  authenticated  it  by  putting  his  signature  to  it,  and 
ordering  it  to  be  preserved  in  one  of  the  public  libraries ;  2.  Of  the 
Jewish  Antiquities,  in  twenty  books,  comprising  the  period  from  the 
origin  of  the  world  to  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (a«d. 
66),  when  the  Jews  began  to  rebel  against  the  Romans;  3.  An 
account  of  his  own  Life;  and,  4.  Two  books  vindicating  the  An^ 
tiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation  against  Apion  and  others. 

The  writings  of  Josephus  contain  accounts  of  many  Jewish  cus- 
toms and  opinions,  and  of  the  different  sects  that  obtained  among  his 
countrymen ;  which  very  materially  contribute  to  the  iUustration  of 
the  Seriptures.  Particularly,  they  contain  many  facts  relative  to 
the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  Christ: 
which  being  supposed,  alluded  to,  or  mentioned  in  various  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  enable  us  fully  to  enter  into  the  meaning 
of  those  passages.^  His  accurate  and  minute  detail  of  many  of  the 
events  oi  his  own  time,  and  above  all,  of  the  Jewish  war  and  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  affords  us  the  means  of  perceiving  the 
accomplishment  of  many  of  our  Saviour's  predictions,  especially  of 
his  circumstantial  prophecy  respecting  the  utter  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  nation,  and  religion.  The  testimony  of  Josephus  is 
the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  an  undesigned  testimony,  which  cannot  be 
suspected  of  fraud  or  partiality.  The  modem  Jews  have  discovered 
this ;  and  therefore  a  writer,  who  is  a  principal  ornament  of  their 

■  lo  all  matters  relating  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  -the  religion  of  the  Jewi^ 
there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  and  Josephnss 
who  had  in  person  beheld  that  sacred  edifice,  and  the  solemn  rites  performed  there. 
Hence  it  is  obyioas,  that  his  statements  are  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  assertions  of 
the  Talmadists,  who  did  not  flourish  until  long  after  the  subversion  of  the  city  and  temple, 
and  of  the  whole  Jewish  polttj.  A  single  instance  will  suflSce  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  this  remark.  The  Talmudical  writers  affirm  that  the  priests  only  killed  the  paschal 
lambs ;  but  Josephus  (whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Piiilo)  relates  that  it  was  lawful 
for  the  master  of  erery  family  to  do  it,  without  the  intervention  of  any  priest ;  and  they 
further  relate  that,  at  the  time  of  the  passover,  there  were  so  many  families  at  Jerusalem, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  priests  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb  for  each.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  read  that  Jesus  Christ  sent  his  disciples  to  a  private  house,  that  the 
passorer  might  be  prepared  by  its  possessor  and  by  them,  without  the  presence  of  any 
priest,  or  preriouslT  taking  the  lamb  to  the  temple.  As  the  statements  of  Fhilo  and 
Josephus  are  corroliorated  by  the  relation  in  the  New  Testament,  they  afe  undoubtedly 
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nation  since  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  is  now  not  only  neglected^  but 
despised,  and  is  superseded  among  the  Jews  by  a  forged  history, 
composed  by  an  autlior  who  lived  more  than  eight  centuries  after  the 
time  of  Josephus,  and  who  has  assumed  the  name  of  Josippon,  or 
Joseph  Ben  Grorion.  The  plagiarisms  and  falsehoods  of  this  pseudo- 
Josephus  have  been  detected  and  exposed  by  Gragnier,  Basnage, 
and  especially  by  Dr.  Lardner.^ 

Michaelis  particularly  recommends  a  diligent  study  of  the  works 
of  Josephus,  from  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign  to  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  antiquities,  as  afrording  the  very  best  commentary  on  the 
Gospels  and  Acts^;  and  Morus  observes  that  the  Jewish  historian 
is  more  valuable  in  illustrating  the  histories  related  in  the  New 
Testament  than  for  elucidating  its  style.'  Our  numerous  references 
to  his  works  in  the  third,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this 
work,  sufficiently  attest  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  diligent  ex- 
amination of  them.^  Josephus  is  justly  admired  for  his  lively  and 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  expressions,  the  exactness 
of  his  descriptions,  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  relations ;  on 
which  accounts  he  has  been  termed  the  Livy  of  the  Gh-eek  authors. 
Though  a  strict  Pharisee,  he  has  borne  such  a  noble  testimony  to  the 
spotless  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Jerome  considered  and  called 
him  a  Christian  writer.* 

As,  however,  the  authority  of  both  Philo  and  Josephus  has  been 
disputed,  we  must  distinguish,  with  respect  to  both,  what  is  delivered 
as  being  merely  their  own  opinion,  and  what  is  stated  as  the  popular 
notion.  We  must  also  consider  what  influence  the  pharisaical  prin- 
ciples of  Josephus,  and  the  profane  philosophy  of  Philo,  would  have 
upon  tiieir  vnritings.* 


SECTION  VHL 


ON  THB  A88I8TAMGS  TO  BB  DBRITBD  FROM  THB  WRITINGS  OF  THB  QRBBK  FATHBBfr, 
JN  THB  INTBRPRETATION  OF  8CRIPTURB. 

Learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  persons  to  whom 
the  venerable  appellation  of  Fathers  op  tde  Christian  Church 
ought  to  be  given.  Still  less  are  they  agreed  as  to  the  degree  of 
authority  to  be  conceded  to  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
church :  by  some  they  are  depreciated  beyond  measure,  while  by 
others  they  are  estimated  as  repositories  of  every  thing  that  is  valu- 
able in  sacred  literature. 

>  Jewish  TestimoDies,  chap.  vL  Lardner's  Workt,  Sro.  yoL  tiI  pp.  162 — 187. ;  4to. 
Tol.  iiL  pp.  560 — 574. 

^  Introdacdon  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  iii.  part  i  pp.  3d9~S41. 

*  Moras,  saper  Henneneotica  Novi  Testament!  Acroases  Academics,  torn,  it  p.  195. 

*  Bp.  Gray  has  illustrated  at  length  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  Jose- 
I thus,  in  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  See  his  Connection  between  Sacrod  and  Profane 
Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  303 — 356. 

*  Bee  the  genuineness  of  Josephus's  testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ  established,  in 
Vol.  I  pp.  578 — 582.  [Corop.  Gicsclcr,  Lehrb.  der  Kirchengesch.,  voL  i  part.  i.  pp.  8U 
82,  noU  1.     Oieseler  considers  the  passage  genuine  with  some  interpolations.] 

*  Remarks  on  Philo  and  Josephus  may  be  found  in  Davidson,  Sacr.  Herm.  chap.  iv.  pp. 
68.,  &c 
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It  IS,  however,  a  ^gukr  drcumstance,  that,  in  ahnost  all  theological 
controversies,  both  parties  are  desirous  of  having  the  fathers  on  their 
fide.  Considering  the  question,  then,  without  prejudice  or  predilec- 
tion, we  may  safely  assume  that  the  primitive  fathers  were  men 
eminent  for  their  piety  and  zeal,  though  occasionally  deficient  in 
learning  and  judgment ;  that  they  may  be  relied  upon  in  general  for 
their  statements  of  facts,  but  not  invariably  for  the  constructions 
which  thev  put  upon  them,  unless  in  the  expositions  (by  the  Greek 
fitthers)  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  language  of  which  they  were 
intimately  acquainted ;  and  that  they  are  faithful  reporters  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Christian  church,  but  not  always  the  most  judicious 
interpreters  of  Scripture.  As  repositories,  therefore,  of  Christian 
antiquity,  as  preachers  of  Christian  virtue,  and  as  defenders  of 
Christian  doctrine,  they  may  still  be  very  advantageously  consulted ; 
especially  if  we  do  not  expect  that  from  them  which  they  could 
not  have.  The  fathers  applied  themselves  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  with  undivided  attention,  with  intense  thought,  and  with 
holy  admiration,  as  to  that  which  was  alone  worthy  to  be  studied. 
No  part  of  Scripture  was  neglected  by  them ;  they  were  so  earnestly 
intent  upon  it,  that  not  a  jot  or  tittle  escaped  them.  This,  with  the 
advantages  which  they  had  (especially  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers)  in 
point  of  language  and  antiquities,  could  not  fail  to  produce  remarks 
which  it  must  be  very  imprudent  in  any  age  to  neglect.  The  mis- 
takes, charged  upon  the  fathers  in  tiieir  expositions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, originated  in  their  being  misled  by  the  Septuagint  version, 
which  theur  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  tc^ether  witii  their  contempt  of 
the  Jews^  and  their  unwillingness  to  be  taught  that  language  by  them, 
induced  ihem  to  trust  implicitiy.  And  that  excess  of  allegorical  in- 
terpretation into  which  some  of  the  ancients  ran  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  their  studying,  with  a  warm  imagination,  prophecies  and 
types,  parables  and  allusions,  and  by  our  Saviour^s  not  developing 
tiie  whole  of  his  plan  during  his  life-time. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  contemporary  friends  of  any  body  of  men 
must  know  the  sentiments  of  those  men  more  accurately  and  perfectiy 
than  even  the  most  sagacious  inquirers  many  ages  posterior  to  them. 
Such  of  the  primitive  fathers,  therefore,  as  conversed  with  the  apostles, 
or  with  their  immediate  followers,  are  the  most  likely  to  know  the 
true  sense  of  their  writings;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  works 
of  these  fathers  must  contain  traits  and  sentiments  strongly  illustrative 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  use,  then,  which  is  to  be  made  of 
their  writings,  is  precisely  that  which  a  discreet  lawyer  would  make 
of  all  the  best  contemporary  authors,  who  lived  when  Magna  Charta 
was  obtained.  If  in  tiiat  celebrated  code  of  civil  rights  any  thing 
appeared  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  understood,  he  would  consult 
the  best  authors  of  the  age  who  had  written  upon  the  same,  or  upon 
any  collateral  subject;  and  especially  contemporary  authors,  or  those 
who  immediately  followed,  if  any  of  them  had  undertaken  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  invaluable  instrument. 
Magna  Charta  is  to  us,  as  Englishmen,  what  the  word  of  God  is  to 
us  as  Christians:  the  one  contains  a  copy  of  our  civil  rights  and 
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priyileges ;  the  other,  of  our  religious  privileges  and  duties.  Nor  ii 
it  any  diminution  of  ^e  just  and  absolute  authority  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures in  our  religious  concerns,  to  consult  the  contemporary  and  sub- 
sequent writings  of  the  fathers,  in  order  to  see  how  the  Bible  was 
understood  in  the  several  ages  in  which  they  lived ;  any  more  than 
it  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  just  and  absolute  authority  of  Magna 
Charta,  in  our  civil  concerns,  to  consult  the  contemporary  and  subse- 
quent writings  of  lawyers  and  historians,  in  order  to  see  how  it  was 
understood  in  the  several  affes  in  which  they  lived.  Similar  to  this 
is  the  conduct  of  every  prudent  person  in  all  the  conmion  occupations 
and  concerns  of  life.  Accordingly,  Christians  in  all  ages,  and  of 
every  denomination,  have  eagerly  claimed  the  verdict  of  the  fathers 
in  their  own  behalf;  and  no  one  ever  lightly  esteemed  their  testimony, 
but  those  whose  principles  and  doctrines  die  writings  of  the  fathers 
condemned.^ 

The  important  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  borne  by  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  especially  by  the  Greek  fathers,  has  been  exhibited  in 
detail  in  VoL  I.  pp.  69 — 85. ;  and  in  p.  107.  of  the  present  volume,  re- 
ference has  been  made  to  their  writings  as  aidb  for  determining  various 
readings.  It  now  remains  to  show,  by  one  or  two  examples,  the 
value  of  such  of  the  fathers  as  are  not  professed  commentators,  and 
in  whose  writings  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  tnct- 
dentally  occur,  for  die  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Such  interpre- 
tations we  find  in  the  writings  of  Barnabas,  Clemens  Bomanus, 
Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others ;  whose  testimonies  to  the  divinity 
of  Christ  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Burton.  The  evidence  of  the 
early  fathers  on  this  fundamental  topic  of  Christian  doctrine  is  pecu- 
liarly important ;  for,  **  if  the  doctrine  of  the  real  natuve  of  Christ 
was  corrupted  in  the  three  first  centuries,  the  writings  of  diat  period 
must  show  the  progress  of  that  corruption."  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
*^  if  no  variation  appears  in  the  opinions  of  Christians,  during  that 
period,  but  the  fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries  all  deliver  the  same 
doctrine,"  and  ^^  with  one  consent  speak  of  Christ  as  having  existed 
from  all  eternity  as  very  God,  and  that  he  took  our  human  nature 
into  the  divine,  we  have  surely  good  grounds  for  saying  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and 
that  it  was  the  true  and  genuine  doctrine  which  the  aposdes  them- 
selves preached."' 

1.  In  John  i.  3.,  the  work  of  creation  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ. 
To  evade  the  force  of  this  testimony  to  his  deity,  Faustns  Socinus  affirms 
that  rot  vavra,  all  things^  in  this  verse,  means  the  moral  world — the 
Christian  church ;  but  to  this  exposition  there  are  two  objections.  First, 
a  part  of  these  rd  irarra  is  in  verse  10.  represented  as  6  Koafioc,  the  world; 
a  term  nowhere  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Ciuristian  church, 

*  SimptOD,  Flea  for  the  Deity  of  Christ,  p.  48S. ;  Dr.  Hej,  Norridan  Lectures,  roL  i.  pp. 
105~  119.;  Qaarterlj  Review,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  1S3 — 18S.  See  aliio  some  admirable  obsenra- 
tions  of  the  learned  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  in  his  Argument  in  defence  of  Christianity,  ti^en 
from  the  Concessions  of  the  most  ancient  Adversaries,  pp.  90 — 99. 

*  Dr.  Barton,  Testim  nies  of  the  Ante-Nicenc  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  (edit. 
1829.)Pref.  p.  viu. 
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■or  to  men  as  morallj  amended  by  the  gospeL  Secondlyy  this  very  world, 
o  KofffioCf  which  he  created,  did  not  know  or  acknowledge  him,  ahrov  ovk 
lyym :  whereas  the  distingnishing  trait  of  Christians  is  that  thej  know 
Christ,  that  thej  know  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
sent.  Tec  xdvrct,  then,  which  the  Logos  created,  means  (as  common  usage 
and  the  exigency  of  the  passage  require^  the  universe^  the  worlds,  material 
and  immateriaL^  In  this  passage,  thererore,  Jesus  Christ  is  onquesUonably 
called  Grod;  and  this  interpretation  of  it  is  corroborated  by  the  following 
passage  of  Irensus,  who  wrote  a.d.  186 : — 

**  J^<yr  can  any  of  those  things,  which  have  been  made,  and  are  in  sub* 
jection,  be  compared  to  the  Word  of  Grod,  by  whom  all  things  were  made. 
For  that  angels  or  archangels,  or  thrones  or  dominations,  were  appointed 
by  him,  who  is  God  oyer  fdl,  and  made  by  his  Word,  John  has  thus  told 
us  ;  for,  after  he  had  said  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  that  he  was  in  the  Father, 
he  added,  aU  things  were  made  by  him^  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing 
made.''* 

2.  In  Heb.  i  2^  God  is  said  to  have  created  the  worlds  by  his  Son, 
^i  ol  Koi  rove  aUiyaQ  hroiritnv.  To  eyade  the  force  of  this  testimony,  some 
opposers  of  our  Lord's  divinity  expound  alUvac  as  meaning  new  time^  or 
that  God  by  Christ  created  anew  the  world  of  mankind.  But  the  construc- 
tion will  not  justify  either  of  these  renderings;  for  it  is  evident,  in  the 
first  place,  from  Heb.  xi.  3.,  that  almvtQ  does  signify  the  worlds  or  world. 
Secondly,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  tenth  verse  of  this  chapter  does 
ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world  to  Christ  Thirdly,  that  dc<i  does  not 
denote  merely  an  instrumental  cause  is  evident  from  those  passages  in 
which  it  is  also  said  of  the  Father,  that  all  things  were  created  ^c'  aWovy  by 
hun  (Heb.  ii.  10.,  Rom.  xi.  36.),  as  also  from  the  fact  that  lia  and  cic  are 
used  interchangeably  for  each  other.  But,  as  Heb.  i.  ,1,  2.  relates  to  the 
person  through  whom  God  instructed  us,  namely  the  incarnate  Logos  or 
Word,  the  words,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds^  must  be  understood 
thus:  God  created  the  world  by  the  same  person  through  whom  he  hath 
spoken  unto  us,  inasmuch  as  this  person  is  Grod  himself  and  one  with  the 
Father,  i.  e.  he  created  the  world  by  himself.'  That  this  is  the  correct 
interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (who 
flourished  about  a.d.  150),  or  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  which 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  lum,  but  which  is,  perhaps,  yet  earlier.  Speaking 
of  the  special  revelation  of  Ids  will  which  God  had  made  to  Christians,  he 
says,  ^  This  is  no  earthly  invention  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them, 
neither  is  it  a  mortal  notion  which  they  are  bent  upon  observing  so  carefully, 
nor  have  they  a  system  of  human  mysteries  committed  to  them ;  but  the 
omnipotent  and  all-creative  and  invisible  Gfod  hath  himself  from  heaven 
established  the  truth  amongst  men,  and  the  holy  and  incomprehensible 
wcNrd,  and  rooted  it  in  their  hearts :  not^  as  you  might  suppose,  by  sending 
to  men  any  of  his  servants,  either  an  angel  or  a  prince,  or  one  of  those 
who  administer  the  affairs  of  earth,  or  one  of  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  heavenly  things  intrusted  to  them,  but  the  Framer  and  Creator 
of  the  universe  himself^  by  whom  he  created  the  heavens,  by  whom  he  shut 
up  the  sea  in  its  own  oounds.^  ^ 

On  this  passage.  Dr.  Burton  remarics:  ^We  have  here  an  express 

'  Stnait,  Letters  to  Channiiig,  lett.  iiL  p.  S9. 

*  Ireii«os,  adv.  HaBrei.  lib.iil  cap.  8.  §§  9,  3.  p.  188.;  BartoD,  Testimonies,  pp.  80,  81. 
Dr.  R's  reasonings  upon  the  above-cited  passage  of  Ireiuras  are  very  powerfoL 

'  Schmacker,  Stblical  Theology,  vol.  L  pp.  425,  4S6. 

*  Epist  ad  Diognet  7,  8.,  i^.  Jiistin.  Op.  Par.  1742,  pp.  237,  288.;  Barton,  Testimonies, 
pp.  54,  50. 
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declaration  ibat  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Framer  and  Creator  cf  the  toorldg, 
God  created  tliem  by  Jesus  Christy  as  is  said  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
i.  2. ;  and,  if  the  words  quoted  above  are  not  sufficientlj  strong  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  Crod  having  employed  any  subordinate  agent,  we  find  in  the 
very  next  chapter  the  expression  of  *  God  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the 
universe,  who  made  all  things  and  arranged  them  in  order.'  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Justin's  own  words,  Gk>d  created  the  worlds  by  his  Son ;  and 
his  Son,  by  whom  he  created  them,  was  God."  ^ 

3.  We  have  a  striking  confirmation  of  all  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  appellation  and  attributes  of  Deity  are  given  to 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  church,  mentioned  by  the 
father  and  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius ;  who,  opposing  the  followers 
of  Artemon  (who  asserted  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ),  first  appeals  to 
the  evidence  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  works  of  Justin,  Miltiades,  Tatian, 
Clement,  and  many  other  fathers,  in  all  of  which  divinity  is  ascribed  to 
Christ,  and  then  states  the  following  fact:  ^'Moreover,  all  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  the  brethren,  written  from  the  beginning  hy  the  faithful^  celebrate 
the  praises  of  Christy  the  Word  of  Chdy  and  attribute  divinity  to  him/*  ^ 

It  were  not  difficult  to  add  other  examples;  but  the  preceding  may 
suffice  to  show  the  value  of  the  fathers,  as  aids  for  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  particular  passages.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  ex- 
amining their  important  evidence  on  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Divinity  is  referred  to  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies,  already  cited; 
of  whose  elaborate  and  judicious  work  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  he 
**  has  brought  before  us  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  faith 
delivered  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  and  by  the  apostles  to  their 
successors,  was  essentially  that  which  our  church  professes  and  che- 
rishes," * 

[Care  must  be  taken,  in  using  the  Greek  fathers,  not  to  run  into 
one  of  two  extremes.  By  some  they  have  been  made  judges  of  the 
Scripture:  by  others  their  testimony  has  been  entirely  set  aside. 
The  truth  is  that,  with  much  that  is  valuable,  much  that  is  frivolous 
and  mistaken  is  to  be  met  with.  If  we  do  not  find  in  them  the  exact 
theological  language  of  a  later  period,  it  must  be  recollected  that,  be- 
fore the  rise  of  errors,  it  was  not  necessary  to  express  doctrines  in 
the  precise  way  which  was  afterwards  usual.  The  time  and  circum- 
stances in  which  an  author  lived  exercise  a  material  influence  on  his 
train  of  thought  and  the  terms  he  uses.  The  customs  of  a  later  age 
should  not  be  forced  into  so-called  explanation  of  Scripture  argument 
It  would  be,  for  instance,  an  unsafe  deduction  that,  because  Tertul- 
lian  speaks  of  heretics  who  administered  a  kind  of  vicarious  baptism 
to  living  men  on  behalf  of  those  that  were  deceased  ^^  such  a  practice 
prevailed  in  St.  Paul's  days,  and  explains  1  Cor.  xv.  29.     An  argu- 

'  Burton,  Testimonieii,  p.  48.  Some  other  testimonies  may  be  seen  in  the  Scnpture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  briefly  stated  and  defended,  by  the  author  of  this  Introduction, 
pp.  164—183.  second  edition. 

*  Eusob.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxviii.;  Schmucker,  Bib.  Theol  vol  i.  p.  41 S.  The 
testimony  of  the  heathen  philosopher,  Pliny,  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  churches  in  a 
province  of  Asia  Minor  in  his  day  must  not  be  overlooked.  Carmen  Chbistx)  qwui  Dbo 
dicere  Hecum  invicem :  they  were  wont  U>.,.».Ming  among  themselves  altematefy  a  hymn  ta 
Christ  as  Odd.    Epist.  lib.  x.  £p.  97. 

*  British  Critic  and  Qnarteriy  Theol.  Review,  Oct.  1827,  p.  303. 

*  Tert.  Op.  Franek.  1597.  De  Rcsur.  Carn.  48.  and  Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  v.  la  pp.  839, 
4«5. 
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ment  founded  on  this  baptism  for  the  dead  would  have  had  little 
weight  against  those  with  whom  the  apostle  contends,  and  it  would 
not  have  suited  his  context  ^] 


SECTION  IX. 

OH  HI8T0BICAL  AND  SXTBRITAL  dROUMSTAirGBS. 

Historical  circumstances  defined. — L  Order. — II.  Tide, — HI.  Author,^ 
IV.  Date  of  the  several  hooks  {^Scripture, — V.  The  place  where  written. 
— VL  Occasion  on  which  they  were  written, — VII.  Ancient  sacred  and 
profane  history.  —  VIEL  Chronology.  —  IX.  BibliccU  antiquities^  tn- 
cluding^  1.  The  political^  eeelesiastical^  and  civil  state;  —  2.  Coins, 
medals,  and  other  ancient  renutins — 3.  Geography; — 4.  Genealogy; — 
6.  NaturcU  history ;  and,  6.  Philosophical  sects  and  learning  (f  the 
Jews  and  other  ncUions  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

Historical  Circumstances  are  an  important  help  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  sacred  writers.  Under  this  term  are  comprised 
—1.  The  Order;  2.  The  Title;  3.  The  Author;  4.  The  Date  of  each 
of  the  several  books  of  Scripture ;  5.  The  Place  where  it  was  written ; 
6.  The  Occasion  upon  which  the  several  books  were  written.  [These 
partly  lie  within  the  book  or  books  of  Scripture  under  examination, 
and  partly  are  to  be  investigated  from  external  sources.  There  are, 
however,  other  circumstances  of  great  moment  in  interpretation  which 
are  altogether  external.  Among  these  we  may  reckon :]  7.  Ancient 
sacred  and  profane  history;  8.  The  Chronology  or  period  of  time 
embraced  in  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  of  each  book  in  particular ; 
9.  BibUcal  antiquities,  incluaing  the  Geography,  Genealogy,  Natural 
History  and  Philosophy,  Learning,  and  Philosophical  Sects,  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Private  Life  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  How  important  a  knowledge  of  these  particulars  is,  and 
how  indispensably  necessary  to  a  correct  mterpretation  of  the  inspired 
volume,  we  are  now  to  consider. 

L  A  knowledge  of  the  Order  of  the  Different  Books, 
especially  such  as  are  historical,  will  more  readily  assist  the  student 
to  discover  the  order  of  the  different  histories  and  other  matters  dis- 
cussed in  them,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  divine  economy  towards  man- 
kind under  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations. 

This  aid,  if  jadiciously  exercised,  opens  the  way  to  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  meaning  of  an  author ;  but,  when  it  is  neglected,  many  things 
necessarily  remain  obscure  and  ambiguous. 

II.  The  Titles  are  further  worthy  of  notice,  because  some  of  them 
announce  the  chief  subject  of  the  book ;  — 

As  Genesis,  the  generation  of  heaven  and  earth ;  Exodus,  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  fee;  while  other  titles  denote  the  churches  or 
particular  persons  for  whose  more  immediate  use  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
were  composed,  and  thus  afford  light  to  particular  passages.^ 

'  On  the  use  of  the  fathers  in  biblical  interpretation,  Dayidson,  Sacred  Hermenentici, 
ehap.  T.  may  be  consulted. 
*  Boberts,  Claris  Bibliorum,  or  Key  to  the  Bible,  p.  (35.) 
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III.  A  knowledge  of  the  Authob  of  each  book^  together  with  the 
age  in  which  be  lived,  his  peculiar  character,  his  sect  or  religion, 
and  also  his  peculiar  mode  of  thinking  and  style  of  writing,  as  well 
as  the  testimonies  which  his  writings  may  contain  concerning  himself, 
b  equally  necessary  to  the  historical  interpretation  of  §cripture. 
Thus, 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  testimonies  concerning  himself ^  which  appear 
in  the  second  epistle  of  St  Peter,  will  show  that  he  was  the  author  of  that 
hook: 

For  he  ezpresglj  says,  1.  That  he  was  present  at  the  transfiguration  of  Jesns  Christ 
(2  Pet  L  18.);  3.  That  this  was  his  second  epistle  to  the  belieying  Jews  (iii.  1.);  and  that 
Paal  was  his  beloved  brother  (iii  15.);  all  which  circnmstances  quadrate  with  Peter.  In 
like  manner,  the  coincidence  of  style  and  of  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  which  exist  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  epistles  of  St.  John,  and  his  other  writings,  prove  that  those 
epistles  were  written  by  him.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  account  for  one  writer's  omitting 
some  topics,  and  expatiating  upon  others ;  as  St.  Mark's  silence  concerning  actions  ho- 
nourable to  St.  Peter,  and  enlarging  on  his  faults,  he  being  the  companion  of  the  latter, 
and  writing  from  his  information. 

2.  In  order  to  enter  fuUy  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers^  especially 
of  the  New  Testament^  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  in  a  manner  identify 
nimself  with  them,  and  invest  himse^  with  their  affections  or  feelings,  and 
alsofamiUarize  himself  with  the  sentiments,  ^c.  of  those  to  whom  the  different 
boons  or  epistles  were  addressed,^ 

This  canon  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  well  in  the  investigation  of  words  and 
phrases  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  particularly  of  the  prayers 
and  imprecations  related  or  contained  therein.  If  the  assistance,  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  affections  and  feelings  of  the  inspired  writers,  be  disregarded 
or  neglected,  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  erroneous  expositions  of  the  Scriptures. 
Daily  observation  and  experience  prove  how  much  of  its  energy  and  perspicuity  familiar 
'  discourse  derives  from  the  affections  of  the  speakers;  and  also  that  the  same  words,  when 
pronounced  under  the  influence  of  different  emotions,  convey  very  different  meanings. 
Franzius  has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject  in  the  examples  adduced  in  his 
treatise  De  Interpretatione  Sacrte  Scriphtra ;  and  Francke  has  written  a  distinct  essay  on 
the  same  topic,  which,  being  already  extant  in  our  language,  it  is  not  necessary  to  abridge 
in  this  place.* 

IV.  Knowledge  of  the  Time  when  each  book  was  written  sometimes 
shows  the  reason  and  propriety  of  things  said  in  it.' 

Upon  this  principle,  the  solemn  adjuration  in  1  Thess.  v.  27.,  which  at 
first  sight  may  seem  unnecessary,  may  be  explained.  It  is  probable  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  read  in  every  assembly  for  divine  worship.  St.  Paul, 
knowing  the  plenitude  of  the  apostolic  commission,  now  demands  that  the 
same  respect  should  be  paid  to  his  writings  which  had  been  given  to  those 
of  the  ancient  prophets :  this,  therefore,  is  a  proper  direction  to  be  inserted 
in  the  first  epistle  written  by  him;  and  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  given, 
suggests  an  argument  that  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  the 
tarliest  of  his  epistles.     An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  date  of  a  book  is, 

»  Piritius,  Introductio  ad  N.  Test  (edit.  1722.),  pp.  560—552.;  Wetstein  de  Interpret 
ITov.  Test  pp.  149 — 166.  Svo.  edit.;  Francke,  Pnelectiones  Hermeneuticse,  p.  192. 

'  See  Mr.  Jaques's  translation  of  Francke's  Quide  to  the  Beading  and  Study  of  the 
Scriptures,  pp.  139—172.  edit  1S15.  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  essay  is  given  hj 
Francke  himself  in  his  Frselectiones  Hermeneuticss,  pp.  193 — ^250.;  to  which  Rambach  it 
partly  indebted  for  his  chapter  De  Investigatione  Adfectnum.  Inst  Herm.  Sacr.  lib.  ii 
cap.  iii.  pp.  122—144.  See  also  Chladenius,  Instit  Exeget  pp.  85.,  ftc.  t  and  J.  fi. 
PfeMfbr,  Last  Herm.  Sacr.  cap.  iii  pp.  251—260. 

■  Bambach,  Inst  Herm.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  116. 
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further,  of  peculiar  importance  in  order  to  understand  the  prophecies  and 
epistles;  for  not  only  will  it  illnstrate  several  apparently  obscure  particulars 
in  a  prediction,  but  it  will  also  enable  us  to  ascertain  and  to  confute  a  false 
application  of  such  prediction.  Grotius,  in  his  preface  to  the  second 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  has  endeayoured  to  prove  that  the  emperor 
Caligula  was  the  man  of  sin,  and  Simon  Magus  the  wicked  one,  foretold  in 
the  second  chapter  of  that  epistle,  and  has  fruitlesslj  laboured  to  show 
that  it  was  written  A.D.  88;  but  its  true  date,  A.D.  62,  explodes  that  appli- 
cationy  as  also  Dr.  Hammond's  hypothesis  that  Simon  Magus  was  the  man 
cf  sm^  and  the  wicked  one. 

V.  Not  unfrequently,  the  consideration  of  the  Place,  1.  Where 
any  book  was  written ;  or,  2,  Where  any  thing  was  said  or  done,  will 
materially  facilitate  its  historical  interpretation,  especially  if  regard 
be  luad,  3.  To  the  Natube  of  the  Place,  and  the  customs  wnich 
obtained  there. 

1.  For  instance,  it  is  evident  that  St.  Paul's  second  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  was  written,  shortly  after  the  first,  at  Corinth,  and  not  at 
Athens,  as  its  subscription  would  import,  from  this  circumstance,  viz.  that 
Timothy  and  Silvanus  or  Silas,  who  joined  him  in  his  first  letter,  were  still 
with  him,  and  joined  him  in  the  second  (compare  2  Thess.  i.  1.  with 
1  Thess.  iii.  6.  and  Acts  xviii.  1 — 5.).  And,  as  in  this  epistle  he  desired  the 
brethren  to  pray  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  unreasonable  and  wicked 
men  (2  Thess.  iii.  2.),  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  it  soon  after  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Jews  at  Corinth,  in  which  they  dragged  him  before  Gallio  the 
proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  accused  him  of  persuading  men  to  worship  contrary 
to  the  law  (Acts  xviii.  13.).  But  this  consideration  of  the  place  where  a 
book  was  written  will  supply  us  with  one  or  two  observations  that  will 
more  clearly  illustrate  some  passages  in  the  same  epistle.  Thus  it  is 
manifest  from  2  Thess.  iii.  8.  that  St.  Paul  could  appeal  to  his  own  personal 
labours  for  his  subsistence  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  he  had  diligently 
prosecuted  them  at  Corinth  (compare  Acts  xviii.  3.  with  1  Cor.  ix.  11, 
12,  13.);  and,  to  mention  no  more  examples,  it  is  clear,  from  2  Thess.  iii. 
1,  2.,  that  the  great  apostle  of  the  Grentiles  experienced  more  difficulty  in 
planting  a  Christian  church  at  Corinth  and  in  some  other  places,  than  he 
did  at  Thessalonica.  In  a  similar  manner,  numerous  beautiful  passages  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  will  be  more  fully  understood,  by  knowing 
that  they  were  written  at  Rome  during  his  first  captivity. 

2.  Our  Lord's  admirable  discourse,  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Grospel,  which  so  many  disregarded,  is  said  (v.  59.)  to  have 
been  delivered  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  consequently  in  a  public 
place,  and  in  that  very  city  which  had  witnessed  the  performance  of  so 
many  of  his  miracles.  And  it  is  this  circumstance  of  place  which  so 
highly  aggravated  the  malice  and  unbelief  of  his  hearers  (compare 
Matt.  xi.  23.). 

3.  The  first  psalm  being  written  in  Palestine,  the  comparison  (in  v.  4.) 
of  the  ungodly  to  chaff  driven  away  by  the  wind  will  become  more  evident^ 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  threshing-floors  in  that  country  were  not 
under  cover  as  those  in  our  English  barns  are,  but  that  they  were  in  the 
open  air,  without  the  walls  of  cities,  and  in  lofty  situations,  in  order  that 
the  wheat  might  be  the  more  effectually  separated  from  the  chaff  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  (see  Hosea  xiii.  3.).  In  like  manner,  the  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  Arabian  desert,  through  which  the  children  of  Israel 
journeyed,  is  necessary  to  the  correct  understanding  of  many  passages  in 
the  books  of  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  which  were  written  in 
that  desorta 
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VI.  We  find  it  to  be  no  small  help  to  the  understanding  of  ancient 
profane  writings,  if  we  can  discover  the  Occasion  on  which,  as  well 
as  the  time  when,  they  were  penned ;  and  for  want  of  such  knowledge 
many  passages  in  such  writings  are  become  obscure  and  unintell^ible. 
The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment (especially  in  the  book  of  psalms  and  the  apostolical  epistles); 
the  right  understanding  of  the  design  of  which,  as  well  as  of  their 
phraseology,  is  most  essentially  promoted  by  a  careful  observance  of 
the  Occasion  upon  which  they  were  written. 

To  some  of  the  psalms,  indeed,  there  is  prefixed  a  notice  of  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  composed ;  and,  by  comparing  these  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  sacred  history,  great  light  may  be,  and  has  been,  thrown 
upon  the  more  difficult  passages;  and  the  meaning,  beauty,  and  energy  ot 
many  expressions  have  been  set  in  a  clearer  point  of  view.  But,  where 
no  Such  titles  are  prefixed,  the  occaHon  must  be  sought  from  internal 
circumstances. 

Psalm  xlii.  was  evidently  written  bv  David,  when  he  was  in  circum- 
stances of  the  deepest  affliction ;  but,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  history  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Absalom,  aided  by  Ahithophel,  who  had  deserted  the 
councils  of  his  sovereign,  as  related  in  2  Sam.  xv.,  and  also  with  the 
character  of  the  country  whither  David  fled,  we  shall  have  a  key  to  the 
meaning  of  that  psalm,  which  will  elucidate  it  with  equal  beauty  and 
propriety.* 

[Both  what  may  be  called  the  external  and  internal  circumstances  of  the 
writer  should  be  considered.  The  Holy  Spirit,  while  guiding  the  mind, 
left  free  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  penman,  who,  according  to  his 
social  and  political  position,  according  also  to  his  intellectual  character 
and  attainments,  would  leave  a  very  visible  impress  upon  the  works  he 
produced.  Thus,  between  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  those  of  St.  John 
there  is  a  difference  so  evident  that  the  most  cursory  reader  could  scarcely 
confound  the  one  with  the  other.  It  is  not,  however,  always  that  the 
author  of  a  book  can  be  discovered.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  historical 
parts  of  Scripture.  Of  tlie  writers  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles 
we  can  but  form  conjectures;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  are 
severally  the  productions  of  more  than  one  hand.  And  in  other  cases, 
even  when  we  find  inscriptions,  as  they  are  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
inspired  composition,  they  may  be  erroneous.  Thus,  some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions to  the  psalms  cannot  be  depended  on,  and  also  some  of  the  subscrip- 
tions appended  to  the  epistles  of  St  Paul.  It  must  be  carefully  noted  that 
the  writer  of  a  book  does  not  always  speak  in  bis  own  person.  This  is 
self-evident  in  narratives,  where  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  various  persons 
are  recounted;  but  the  observation  applies  also  to  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
In  Bom.  iii.,  for  example,  a  kind  of  dialogue  is  held.  Y.  1 ,  the  apostle 
puts  a  question,  and,  vv.  2,  3,  4.,  gives  a  reply  and  the  confirmation  of  it. 
v.  5.,  a  Jew  objects,  and  infers  &om  what  has  been  said  that  men  may 
indulge  in  sin.  Y.  6.  exhibits  the  apostle's  refutation  of  this  inference. 
Y.  7.  is  again  the  Jew's  objection  ;  while,  in  v.  8.,  St.  Paul  shows  it  to  be 
untenable,  as  it  would,  if  followed  out,  lead  to  a  monstrous  conclusion. 
Y.  9.  contains  a  question  of  the  Jew's,  and  the  apostle's  answer;  while 

>  Dr.  Randolph  has  very  bappilj  elacidated  the  whole  of  the  forty-sccond  FluJm,  ftrom 
an  investigation  of  the  occasion  from  internal  circnmstances,  in  a  Dissertation,  at  the  enU 
of  ToL  i.  of  bis  Yiew  of  Christianity,  &c.  Oxford,  1784.  Svo.    [See  before,  p.  2«S.] 
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from  V.  10.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  St  Paul  speaks  in  his  own  person. 
Unless  all  this  be  carefuUj  observed,  the  meaning  of  the  passage  cannot  be 
Qodersiood.  The  persons,  moreover,  to  whom  treatises  or  letters  are  ad- 
dressed must  be  distinguished.  The  style  of  writing  to  a  church,  as  to  that 
at  Rome,  would  differ  from  that  to  an  individual,  as  to  Philemon.  But,  though 
eircumstancps  of  this  kind  may  give  a  colouring  to  the  mode  of  address 
adopted,  and  though  local  or  personal  particulars  may  require  particular 
directions,  it  must  yet  be  remembered  that  the  ensamples  of  holy  Scripture 
Laye  a  wide  application,  and  that  even  temporary  commands,  though  not 
binding  upon  us^  are  not  without  their  significance  and  use  for  our  instruc- 
tion and  profit.  This  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  the  sacred  records; 
which  are  not  a  mere  code  or  formal  set  of  rules  and  doctrines,  but  which 
teach  by  histories,  by  prophecies,  by  poems,  by  epistles,  called  forth  on 
various  occasions,  and  at  particular  junctures,  and  which  so  best  exhibit 
the  living  practical  principles  and  fruits  of  godliness.  And,  though  a 
course  of  argument  may  take  its  character  from  the  modes  of  thought  of 
those  on  whom  it  is  urged,  yet  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  arguments  of 
Scripture  are  in  any  case  argumenta  ad  homines;  nor  must  it  be  deemed 
enough  to  admit  the  truths  asserted,  while  depreciating  or  disregarding 
the  reasons  by  which  they  are  enforced.  It  will  contribute  to  the  better 
understanding  of  a  book  to  consider  whether  it  is  historical,  didactic, 
poetical,  &c.;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  composed  in  the  East, 
there  is  an  oriental  cast  about  it,  which  a  knowledge  of  eastern  manners 
and  customs  tends  materially  to  illustrate.  But  considerations  of  this 
kind  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  lest,  by  their  abuse,  men  fall  into  the 
impieties  of  Eichhom  and  Bauer,  who  affirm  that  Moses  took  advantage 
of  a  violent  thunderstorm,  to  represent  the  giving  of  the  law  as  sanctioned 
by  the  visible  terrors  of  the  Deity.  The  narrative  of  Jacob's  wrestling 
with  the  angel.  Gen.  zzxii.  24 — 32.,  and  the  history  of  St  Paul's  conver- 
sion, cannot  be  explained  away,  as  mere  oriental  hyperbole,  without 
impairing  the  credit  of  the  whole  sacred  word.  Men  of  better  principles 
than  those  just  referred  to  appear  to  have  sometimes  laid  too  great 
stress  on  circumstances.  It  certainly  throws  light  on  Psal.  Ixxxix. 
12.  to  recollect  that  the  two  mountains  specially  named  are  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Jordan,  west  and  east ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  the 
injunction  given,  1  Thess.  v.  27.,  had  a  peculiar  significance  from  its  oc- 
curring in  the  first  epistle  written  by  St  Paul,  or  that  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  John  iii.  20, 21.,  had  any  special  emphasis  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  spoken  to  Nicodemus,  who  visited  him  at  night  It  was  in  all 
probability  no  fear  or  shame  which  influenced  Nicodemus  to  pay  his  visit 
at  that  time.  He  only  acted  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
sought  our  Saviour  at  a  time  when  he  might  most  easily  find  him  dis- 
engaged.'] 

VII.  Ancient  Sacred  and  Profane  History.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Moabites, 
AmmoniteB,  Philistines,  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Babylonians, 
Persians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  ancient  nations,  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  Bible; 
for,  as  the  Jewish  people  were  connected  with  those  nations,  either 
in  a  hostile  or  in  a  pacific  manner,  the  knowledge  of  their  history, 
customs,  arts,  and  literature,  becomes  the  more  interesting ;  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Israelites,  though  forbidden  to  have  intercourse 

'  For  much  useful  remark  on  the  topics  here  discussed,  see  Davidson,  Sacred  Hcnne- 
neotics,  chap.  z. 
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with  the  heathen,  did  nevertheless  borrow  and  adopt  some  of  their  in- 
stitutions. More  particularly,  regardless  of  the  severe  prohibitions 
delivered  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  against  idolatry,  they  borrowed 
idols  from  the  Gentiles,  and  associated  them  in  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah! Their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Egy]>tians  and  Arabs, 
and  especially  with  the  Phoenicians,  was  very  considerable ;  and  they 
were  aJmost  incessantly  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,  and  afterwards  with  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians,  until  they  were  finally  conquered,  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  Further,  the  prophets,  in 
their  denunciations  or  predictions,  not  only  address  their  admonitions 
and  threatenings  to  the  Israelites,  but  also  frequently  menace  foreign 
nations  with  destruction.  The  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  contain  very  numerous  predictions  relative  to  the  heathen, 
which  would  be  utterly  unintelligible  without  the  aid  of  profane 
history.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  divisions  of  time  and  the 
forms  of  government  that  obtained  at  difierent  periods,  which  cannot 
be  ascertained  from  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  writings  merely. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  history  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
Asia  becomes  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  so  much  obscurity 
and  confusion  as  to  require  no  small  labour  before  we  can  extricate 
it  from  the  trammels  of  fable,  and  arrive  at  any  thing  like  certainty. 
As  the  histories  of  ancient  Egypt  have  perished,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Eusebius, 
and  other  authors,  our  knowledge  of  the  earliest  state  of  that  country 
(which  is  suflSciently  confused  and  intricate)  can  only  be  derived  from 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  some  other  Greek  writer:?,  who  cannot 
always  be  depended  on.  The  writings  of  Sanchoniatho,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments,  as  well  as  the  works  of  Histiaeus,  and 
other  Phoenician  historians,  have  long  since  perished;  and,  for  our 
accounts  of  the  Assyrians,  recourse  must  chiefly  be  had  to  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves ;  aa  no  confidence  whatever  can  be  placed  in  the 
narrations  of  Ctesias,  whose  fidelity  and  veracity  have  justly  been 
questioned  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch.  [It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  remind  the  student  that  the  researches  of  Layard,  Hawlin- 
8on,  and  others,  of  late  years,  have  brought  to  light  most  valuable 
materials  for  illustrating  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  history.]  The 
history  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Idumseans,  Philistines,  and 
other  petty  neighbouring  nations,  who  had  no  historians  of  their 
own,  is  involved  in  equal  obscurity  ;  for  the  little  that  is  known  of 
them,  with  certainty,  we  are  exclusively  indebted  to  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  sources,  therefore,  of  that  historical  knowledge,  which  is  so 
essential  to  an  interpreter  of  the  sacred  writings,  are,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  next  the  works  of  Josephus 
and  profane  authora.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that,  where  the 
latter  speak  of  the  Jews,  they  wilfully  misrepresent  them ;  as  is  done 
by  Justin  and  Tacitus.  With  a  view  to  reconcile  these  various  con- 
tradictions, and  to  overcome  the  diflSculties  thus  interposed  by  the  uu- 
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certainty  of  ancient  profane  history,  various  learned  men  have  at 
different  times  employed  themselves  in  digesting  the  remains  of  ancient 
history,  and  comparing  it  with  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  illustrate 
them  as  much  as  possible ;  and  the  Connections  of  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane history,  by  Drs.  Shuckford,  Prideaux,  and  Russell,  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible,  and  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

VIIL  Chronology,  or  the  science  of  computing  and  adjusting 
periods  of  time,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  towards  understanding 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  not  only  as  it  shows  the  order  and 
connection  of  the  various  events  therein  recorded,  but  likewise  as  it 
enables  us  to  ascertain  the  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  prophecies. 
Chronology  is  further  of  service  to  the  biblical  critic,  as  it  sometimes 
leads  to  the  discovery  and  correction  of  mistakes  in  numbers  and  dates, 
which  have  crept  into  particular  texts.  As  considerable  differences 
exist  in  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, the  Septuagint  version,  and  Josephus,  different  learned  men 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  these  difficulties,  and 
have  communicated  the  result  of  their  researches  in  elaborate  systems. 
Some  one  of  these,  after  examining  their  various  claims,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  have  constantly  at  hand.  The  principal  systems  of  chro- 
nology are  those  of  Cappel,  Vossius,  Archbishop  TJssher,  Bedford, 
Jackson,  and  Dr.  Hales  [to  whom  may  be  added  Clinton,  Greswell, 
Browne,  and  others]. 

IX.  A  knowledge  of  Biblical  Antiquities  (including  the 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,  Geography,  Genealogy,  Natural  History, 
Coins,  Medals,  and  other  ancient  remains,  and  Philosophy,  Learning, 
and  Philosophical  Sects,  Manners,  Customs,  and  private  Life,  of  the 
Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the  Bible)  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  sacred  volume. 

1.  What  the  peculiar  rites,  manners,  and  customs  of  tfie  Hebrews 
and  other  nations  actually  were,-  that  are  either  alluded  to  or  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  the  study  of  their 
Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Civil  State  ;  without  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  which,  all  interpretation  must  be  both  defective 
and  imperfect. 

If,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning,  or  correctly  apprehend  the 
various  beauties,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  it  be  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  forms  of  government  which  prevailed;  their 
customs,  civil,  religious,  and  military;  their  private  life,  manners,  and 
amusements ;  their  commerce,  measures,  and  weights,  &c.  &c. ;  how  much 
greater  difficulties  will  be  interposed  in  his  way,  who  attempts  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures  without  a  knowledge  of  these  topics!  For,  as  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  oriental  people  are  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
western  nations ;  as,  further,  their  sacred  rites  differ  most  essentially  from 
every  thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  as  the  Jews  in  particular 
have  drawn  numerous  metaphors  from  the  works  of  nature,  from  the 
ordinary  occupations  and  arts  of  life,  from  religion  and  things  connected 
with  it,  as  well  as  from  their  national  history;  there  are  many  things 
recorded,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  must  appear  to  Euro- 
peans either  obscure,  repulsive,  or  absurd,  unless,  forgetting  our  own 
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peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  thinking,  we  transport  ourselves  in  a  manner 
to  the  East,  and  diligently  study  the  customs,  whether  political,  sacred,  or 
civil,  which  obtained  there.  In  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  the  author 
has  attempted  to  compress  the  most  important  facts  relative  to  biblical 
antiqnitic.4. 

2.  With  regard  to  Coins,  Medals,  and  other  Ancient 
Remains,  considered  as  a  source  of  interpretation,  a  few  remarks 
and  illustrations  may  be  introduced.  The  examples  given  in  Vol.  I. 
pp.  188 — 199.,  as  collateral  testimonies  to  the  credibility  of  the 
sacred  writers,  may  indeed  be  considered  as  so  many  elucidations  of 
the  passages  there  referred  to.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  here 
to  refer  to  one  or  two  instances,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  im 
portant  hermeneutical  aid  which  may  be  derived  from  these  remains 
of  ancient  art 

1.  Acts  xix.  35.  Commentators  have  been  much  perplexed  concerning 
the  functions  of  the  ypofifxarevcy  or  town-clerk  of  Ephesus. 

It  18  highly  probable  that  this  ypofifwrtis  was  a  person  of  greater  authority  than  the 
derk  or  recorder  of  Ephesus.  And  it  has  been  imagined  that  he  was  not  a  ciril,  but  a 
sacred  officer.  This  has  been  confinned  by  a  coin,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  YoL  L 
p.  197  ;  and  we  see  nt  once  why  this  officer  exercised  such  influence.' 

2.  Acts  X.  1.  Cornelius  belonged  to  the  Italian  cohort  But  why 
should  this  cohort  be  at  Ctesarea?  An  inscription  in  Gruter  will  fully 
explain.     Volunteer  Italian  cohorts  served  in  Syria. 

It  were  not  difficult  to  adduce  many  additional  instances  in  which  the  compamfively 
untried  application  of  coins  and  inscriptions  is  calculated  to  ehtcidate  particular  words  and 
forms  of  expression  in  the  New  Testament  The  student  who  is  desirous  of  prosecuting 
this  subject  further  will  And  ample  materials  in  the  publications  of  Bishop  Miinter.' 

In  the  application  of  biblical  antiquities  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  writings,  it  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  we  should 
be  guided  by  the  exercise  of  a  sober  and  cautious  judgment,  and  by  the 
influence  of  a  correct  taste ;  lest  we  ascribe  to  the  inspired  authors  senti- 
ments which  perhaps  never  entered  their  minds,  or  imagine  customs  which 
never  had  any  existence.  From  this  mistake,  that  acute  biblical  critic,  and 
most  diligent  investigator  of  oriental  manners  and  customs,  Michaelis,  is  not 
exempt 

In  Prov.  X.  14.  we  read,  Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge,  that  is,  treasure  it  up,  and  reserre 
it  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  make  use  of  it ;  but  the  fnouth  of  the  foolish  is  near  destruction ; 
such  a  one  is  always  talking,  and  seldom  opens  his  mouth  but  it  proves  a  present  mischief 
to  himself  and  others.  By  changing  the  points  in  the  latter  clause  of  this  verse,  Michaelts 
reads :  the  mouth  ofthefooUsh  is  as  a  censer  near  at  hand  (^thuribulum  propinguum) ;  and  he 
illustrates  this  expression  by  the  oriental  custom  of  offering  perfumes  to  a  guesr,  which 
(it  is  well  known)  is  an  intimation  to  him  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  depart  The  sense 
which  this  profound  scholar  puts  upon  the  passage  is  as  follows  :  The  foolish  man  alienates 
cver^  one  from  him  by  his  silly  and  insipid  discourses.  Is  not  this  torturing  words,  and 
asv-Tibing  to  the  sacred  penman  an  allusion  which  he  never  designed  to  make?' 

'  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  306.  [It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  ypofifAorth 
was  a  sacred  officer.  He  might  be  Asiarch ;  for  the  same  person,  as  an  inscription  in 
Uoeckh  shows,  was  occasionally  ypofifwrt^s  and  Asiarch  ;  and,  as  the  Asiarch  presided  at 
the  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana,  he  occupied  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  position.  See 
Alford,  Greek  Test.,  not.  in  loc]   - 

*  Symbolie  ad  Interprotationem  Nov.  Test  ex  Marmoribns,  in  Misc.  Hafuiensia,  vol.  L 
part  L    See  also  Akennaim,  Numismatic  Illustrations  of  the  New  Testament 

*  Bauer,  Ucnn.  Sacr.  pars  i.  sect  iii.  §  70.  pp.  275,  276. 
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But,  more  particularly. 

(1.)  We  should  investigate  the  laws,  opinions,  and  principles  of  those 
nations  among  whom  the  Hebrews  resided  for  a  long  time,  or  with  whom 
they  held  a  close  intercourse,  and  from  whom  it  is  probable  they  received 
some  of  them. 

From  the  long  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  conjectured 
by  some  learned  men  that  they  derived  the  greater  part  of  their  sacred 
institutions  from  the  Egyptians^;  but  this  hypothesis  is  not  tenable,  the 
Israelites  being  separated  from  the  Egyptians  by  their  pastoral  habits, 
which  rendered  them  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter.  At  the  same 
time,  as  they  passed  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  in  that  country,  they 
evidently  derived  many  civil  usages  from  their  oppressors,  as  Sir  Gardener 
Wilkinson  and  Dr.  Heugstenberg  have  shown.  A  few  instances  will 
elucidate  this  remark. 

1.  Under  the  Jewish  theocracy  the  judges  are  represented  as  holy  persons,  and  as 
ntting  in  the  place  of  Jehovah.*  The  Egyptians  n-garded  their  sovereigns  in  this  light.* 
Hence  Michaelis,  to  whom  'We  are  indebted  for  this  fact,  conjectures  that  the  Israelites, 
just  on  their  exit  from  Egypt,  called  their  rulers  gods,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  also  in 
the  common  language  of  their  laws  (see  Exod.  xxi.  6.);  where  the  word  judges  is,  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  gods.*  Again,  agriculture  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic  polity  ;  and 
it  was  probably  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  Jewish  legislator  borrowed  the  |)rinciplc  on 
which  his  polity  was  thus  founded.*  The  priests,  and  especially  the  Levites,  united  the 
profession  of  ministers  of  religion  with  that  of  literati  among  the  Jews,  in  the  same  manner 
fui  the  Egyptian  priests  had  partitioned  literature  among  themselves,  so  that  their  insti- 
tution was  wholly  Egyptian  in  its  origin.*  And,  to  mention  no  further  instances  of  this 
kind,  the  molten  calf  \\  hich  the  Israelites  required  of  Aaron  seems  to  have  been  an  exact 
resemblance  of  the  celebrated  Egyptian  god  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
an  ox.' 

2.  At  a  subsequent  period,  duHog  their  captivity,  some  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  im- 
bibed the  absurd  notion  of  the  Persians,  that  there  were  two  supreme  beings,  an  evil  and 
a  good  one,  representing  light  and  darkness ;  and  that,  according  to  the  ascendency  of  one 
or  other  of  these,  good  and  nappiness  prevailed  among  men,  or  evil  and  misery  abounded. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  absurd  opinion  which  Isaiah  (chap,  xlv.)  refutes  in  the  most  sig-< 
nificant  and  pomted  manner.* 

3.  In  our  Saviour's  time  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  was  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  who 
adopted  the  peculiar  tenets  of  some  of  their  most  eminent  philosophers.  The  Pharisees, 
it  was  well  known,  believed  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  it  appears  from  Josephus,  that 
their  notion  of  such  immortality  was  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis.*    From  the  Pha- 

'  That  all  the  Hebrew  institutions  were  of  Egyptian  origin  is  an  hypothesis  now  gene- 
rally abandoned,  since  the  able  refutation  of  it  by  the  learned  Herman  Witsius,  in  his 
JSgyptiaca  (Amstelodami,  1696,  4to.},  and  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  429,  &c. 

*  Dent,  i  17.  and  xix.  17. 

*  Diodorus  Siculns,  lib.  i.  c.  90.  '*  From  this  cause "  (viz.  gratitude  to  benefactors, 
among  whom  they  reckoned  such  animals  as  were  peculiarly  useful  to  the  country,  and 
held  them  sacred  >,  **  the  Egyptians  seem  so  to  reverence  their  kings,  and  humbly  to  address 
them  as  if  theg  were  gods.  They  even  believe  that  it  is  not  without  the  peculiar  care  of 
Providence  that  they  arrive  at  supreme  power ;  and  that  those  who  have  the  will  and  the 
power  to  perform  deeds  of  the  greatest  Uenefieence  are  pat  takers  of  the  divine  nature." 

*  Michaeh's,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol  i  p.  192. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  14.  •  Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  255. 

'  Schumacher,  I>e  Cultu  Animalium  inter  ^gyptios  et  Judssos  Commentatio,  pp.  40 — 
47.  Our  learned  countryman,  Spencer,  in  his  work  De  Legibus  Hebrseorum,  and  Michac-lis, 
in  his  Commentaries  above  cited,  have  shown,  in  many  additional  examples,  the  striking 
lesembhmce  between  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  Israelites  and  those  of  the  Egyptians. 
Compare  Selden,  I)e  Diis  Syris 

■  Vitringa  and  Lowth,  on  Isaiah  xlv.  7. 

*  Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii  §  14.,  and  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  i.  §  3.  The 
Pharisees  held  that  every  soul  was  immoital,  but  that  only  the  souls  of  the  righteous  trans- 
migrate into  other  bodies;  while  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  subject  to  eternal  punishment* 
At  first  sight  this  account  appears  to  contradict  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxiy. 
15.);  but  the  repugnancy  is  easily  obviated  when  it  is  considered  that  Josephus  is 
speaking  of  the  Pharisees  only,  but  the  apostle  of  tbe  Jews  in  general,  and  of  himself  in 
jMuticalar. 
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risccs  this  tenet  was  generally  received  hj  the  Jewish  people ;  and,  Dotwithstanding  the 
benefit  dcriTcd  from  hearing  the  discourses  and  oouTersations  of  our  Lord,  it  appears  to 
have  been  held  bj  some  of  his  disciples. 

(2.)  We  must  take  care  not  to  ascribe  comparatively  modem  rites  and 
customs  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

From  not  attending  to  this  rule  the  Jewish  teachers,  and  those  Christian  doctors  who 
have  implicitlj  followed  them,  have  caused  much  perplexity  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
having  attributed  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  rites  and  ceremonies  that  did  not  exist  till  later 
times ;  and,  from  not  distinguishing  the  different  ages,  they  have  conseqoentlr  confounded 
ancient  manners  and  customs  with  those  which  are  of  modem  date.  The  Talmudists,  and 
other  Jewish  writers,  should  not  be  consulted  without  the  greatest  caution  ;  for,  living  as 
they  did  long  after  Uie  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  they  not  only  were  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  it,  but  they  likewise  contradict  each  other,  as  well  as  Josephus  and  Philo, 
authors  every  way  more  worthy  of  confidence,  us  being  contemporary  with  that  event :  not 
unfrt'qaently  indeed  do  they  contradict  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and,  indulging  their  own 
speculations,  they  produce  commentaries  which  are  truly  ridiculous.  The  necessary  con- 
sequence is,  that  those  learned  men  who  have  implicitly  followed  the  Talmudists  have  been 
precipitated  into  various  errors.  From  these  mistakes  not  even  Beland  and  Ikenius  are 
exempt — tuo  of  the  best  writers,  perhaps,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  investigation 
of  Jewish  antiquities.  * 

(3.)  Lastly^  our  knowledge  of  biblical  antiquities  must  be  derived  from 
pure  sources. 

The  first  and  most  important  source  is  unquestionably  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  the 
careful  collation  of  which  will  enable  us  to  collect  accounts  of  the  mo<1es  of  living  which 
obtained  among  tlie  ancient  Jews.  Much  light  will  further  be  obtained  into  the  state  of 
Jewish  affairs  from  consulting  the  apocryphal  books;  among  which  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees is  particularly  valuable.  To  these  may  be  added  the  writings  of  Philo,  Josephus, 
and  the  Talmudists.  Further,  a  judicious  comparison  of  the  notions  that  obtained  among 
ancient  and  comparatively  uncultivated  nations,  with  those  entertained  by  the  Hebrews  or 
Jews,  will,  from  their  similitude,  enable  us  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writers.  Thus  many  pleasing  illustrations  of  patriarchal  life  and  manners  may  be 
obtained  by  comparing  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  with  the  accounts  given  by 
Moses.  The  Iliad,  for  instance,  iUustrates  Abraham's  manner  of  dividing  the  sacrifice.* 
The  patriarchal  hospitality  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  Odyssey.*  How  early  a 
belief  in  the  ministry  of  angels  obtained  among  the  heathen  nations  is  evident  from  com- 
paring the  account  of  Hesiod*  with  that  of  Moses*;  and  it  furnishes  an  additional  proof 
to  show  that  all  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  was  traditionally  derived,  though  wiih 
innumerable  corruptions,  from  the  Hebrews. 

Finally,  if  td  these  sources  we  add  an  acquaintance  with  the  modem  customs  and 
manners  which  prevail  in  the  East,  as  they  are  related  by  travellers  of  approved  character, 
we  shall  have  a  sure  and  easy  access  to  the  knowledge  of  sacred  antiquities;  for,  as  the 
orientals,  from  their  tenacious  adherence  to  old  usages,  are  not  likely  to  differ  materially 
from  their  ancestors,  we  have  no  very  great  reason  to  be  apprehensive,  from  comparing  the 
m'annens  &c>  of  the  modern  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  other  iilhabitapts  of  the  East,  with  Siose 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  that  we  should  attribute  customs  to  them  which  never  obtained 
among  them.  Where,  indeed,  any  new  usage  does  exist  among  the  orientals,  it  may  be 
discovered  without  much  difilculty  by  men  of  leaming  and  penetration.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  therefore,  is  not  a  little  focilitated  by  the  perusal  of  the  voyages  and 
travels  of  those  who  haveexplored  the  East.  Among  these  valuable  contributors  to  the  pro- 
motion of  biblical  science,  the  names  of  D*Arvieux,  Manndrell,  Thompson,  Chardin,  Shaw, 
Hasselquist,  Pocock,  Niebuhr,  Seetzen,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Lord  Valentia,  Walpole,  Onseley, 
Morier,  Light,  Russell,  Chateaubriand,  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  Belzoni,  Dr.  Richard- 
son, the  Rev.  W  Jowett,  Sir  R.  BL  Porter,  Van  de  Velde,  Dr.  Robinson,  J.  L.  Porter, 
Dr.  Kitto,  Canon  Stanley,  and  others,  are  justly  celebrated;  but,  as  many  of  their  works  are 
voluminous  and  costly,  various  writers  have  judiciously  applied  themselves  to  selecting  and 

1  Schulx,  Compendium  Archssologieo  Hebraicss,  Prolegomena,  p.  xvii. ;  Baner,  Hemu 
Sacr.  pars  t  sect.  ii'.  pp.  276,  277. 

*  Homeri  Bias,  lib.  i.  vv.  460,  461.  compared  with  Gen.  xv.  9,  10.  Mr.  Trollope  has 
happily  applied  the  Homeric  expressions  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  about 
four  hundred  instances,  in  his  edition  of  Homer  with  English  Notes-  London,  1827. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

■  Gen.  xviii.  6—8.  compared  with  the  Odyssey,  lib.  xiv.  vv.  71 — 76.  419-  430^ 

«  Opera  et  Dies,  lib.  i.  vv.  121—126.  »  Gen.  xrxii.  I,  2. 
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anmngrag  the  moft  material  passages  of  their  travels,  which  are  oalcnlated  to  eincidate 
the  holy  Scriptures.  In  this  department  of  sacred  literature,  the  compilations  of  Harmer, 
Burder,  and  the  editor  of  Calmet*s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  are  particularly  distinguished. 

3.  Intimately  connected  with  history  and  chronology  is  ancient 
Geoobapht,  especially  that  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
eountries ;  the  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  universally  confessed,  tends 
to  illoBtrate  almost  innumerable  passages  of  Scripture.  The  principal 
sources  of  sacred  geography  are  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  the 
ancient  Grreek  and  other  writers,  who  have  treated  on  the  different 
countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
voyages  and  travels  of  Chardin,  Seetzen^  and  others,  mentioned 
above,  who  have  explored  the  East,  and  whose  narratives  contain 
many  very  happy  elucidations  of  the  physical  and  political  geography 
of  the  Bible.  These  sources  have  been  diligently  consulted  by  most 
of  the  learned  men  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  illustration 
of  this  important  topic  The  principal  works  on  sacred  geography 
are  those  of  Bochart,  Michaelis,  Spanheim,  Belaud,  and  Wells.^ 

4.  Next  to  history  and  geography.  Genealogy  holds  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  evidences 
of  Christianity  cannot  be  correctly,  if  at  all,  understood,  unless  the 
genealogy  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  descent  from  Abraham  and  David, 
be  distinctly  traced.  This  is  obvious  from  the  prophecies ;  which, 
ages  before  his  advent,  detennined  the  line  of  his  descent,  and  left 
nothing  to  chance  or  imposture  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
promised  seed,  that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  "bruise  the 
serpent's  head,"  and  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself,  once  offered,  was 
to  make  a  full  and  perfect  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
Many  neat  genealogical  tables  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  earlier 
and  larger  editions  of  the  Bible. 

5.  Of  equal  importance  with  either  of  the  preceding  branches  of 
knowledge  is  Natural  History  ;  by  which  alone  many  otherwise 
obscure  passages  of  Scripture  can  be  explained.  Thus,  frequent 
direct  mention  is  made  of  animals,  trees,  plants,  and  precious  stones : 
sometimes  the  Scripture  expresses  sentiments  either  in  allusion  to, 
or  by  metaphors  taken  from,  some  fact  in  natural  history;  and  some- 
times characters  are  described  in  allusion  to  natural  objects;  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  these  we  cannot  perceive  the  nature  of 
the  characters  intended.  Much  information  concerning  this  im|X)rtant 
topic  may  be  derived  from  the  labours  of  the  oriental  travellers  already 
mentioned,  and  especially  those  of  Shaw,  Bussell,  Hasselquist,  For- 
skal,  and  Niebuhr.  The  most  successful  investigations  of  this 
interesting  topic  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bochart,  Celsius, 
Scheuchzer,  Professor  Paxton,  and  especially  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris, 
of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

*  The  result  of  M.  Seetzen's  researches  was  published  in  a  thin  quarto  tract,  entitled 
A  brief  Accomit  of  the  Countries  adjoining  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan,  and  the 
Bead  Sea.  Bath  and  London,  1810.  Many  places  in  Palestine,  f  articalarly  bejond  the 
Jordao,  are  satisfactorily  described  in  this  little  tract. 

'  The  writings  of  the  sboye-noticed  geographers  and  travellers  have  been  consulted  for 
the  Summary  <^  Biblical  Qeography  and  Antiquities^  forming  the  third  Volume  of  this 
work. 
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6.  Lastly,  in  perusing  the  sacred  volume,  the  attentive  reader  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  with  allusions  to  Philosophical  Notions  and 
Sects,  as  well  as  to  certain  branches  of  learning,  which  were  culti- 
vated by  the  nations  or  people  therein  mentioned :  it  is  impossible 
fully  to  apprehend  the  force,  propriety,  and  beauty  of  these  allusions 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  notions,  &c  referred  to.  A  short  sketch 
of  the  principal  Jewish  sects  occurs  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work : 
but  the  only  writer,  to  the  best  of  the  author's  recollection,  who  has 
discussed  this  subject  in  a  separate  treatise,  is  the  learned  and  inde- 
fatigable Professor  Buddeus,  in  his  Introductio  ad  Historiam  Phtlo^ 
sophicB  Hebr<Borum,  Halce,  1720, 8vo. ;  of  whose  labours  he  hasavailed 
himself.  The  philosophical  notions  which  obtained  among  the  Jews 
are  also  incidentally  treated  in  most  of  the  larger  commentaries,  as 
well  as  in  most  of  ^ose  works,  which  profess  to  be  Introductions  to 
the  Bible.' 


[SECTION  X 

THB  EXTENT  OF  IRSPIBATIOH. 


It  is  proper  to  observe  that  subjects  connected  with  natural  science, 
and  some  of  those  noticed  in  the  last  section,  are  touched  on  by  the 
sacred  writers  after  a  popular  manner,  and  not  with  the  accuracy  of 
expression  which  modem  discovery  seems  to  require.  Can,  then, 
error  justly  be  imputed  to  them  on  this  or  any  other  account  ? 

The  writers  of  the  Scripture  claim  a  peculiar  authority.  Ques- 
tions, however,  will  arise,  How  far  does  this  authority  extend?  Is 
it  perfect  in  its  measure  ?  Does  it  belong  to  the  whole  of  what  we 
call  the  Bible  ?  Many  will  admit  that  God*s  word  is  in  the  Scripture, 
and  that  all  we  can  rightly  learn  of  his  purposes  towards  us  is  to  be 
found  there,  or  deduced  therefrom,  who  yet  hesitate  in  regarding 
the  Bible  as  properly  and  entirely  the  word  of  God. 

We  must  inquire  what  the  Scripture  says  of  itself.  In  the  New 
Testament  there  are  frequent  references  to  the  Old,  to  the  very 
same  books  which  we  now  understand  bv  that  appellation ;  and  they 
are  appealed  to  collectively — the  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets, 
or  the  Scriptures  —  as  the  standard  of  God's  mind  and  will  (see 
John  V.  39. ;  2  Pet.  i.  21. ;  &c.  &c.^).  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
argue  this  point  at  length ;  the  less  because  it  seems  to  be  conceded 
even  by  those  who  reject  the  stricter  theory  of  Scripture  inspiration. 
Thus  Tholuck,  when  he  finds  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
ancient  utterances  of  the  prophets  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (e,  g. 
Heb.  iii.  7.,  ix.  8.),  is  fain  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  epistle  was 
tinged  with  the  Alexandrine  philosophy,  and  believed  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Septuagint  version.'     Mr.  Macnaught  goes  farther.    He 

>  DaTidion,  Sacr.  Herm.  chapxT.  may  be  consulted  with  adrantage  on  the  subjects  of 
this  section. 

'  Compare  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Oct.  1S54,  p.  147,  where  the  testimony  of  the 
N.  T.  writers  is  given  in  a  condensed  form. 

•  Citations  of  the  Old  Test,  in  the  New  in  Biblioth.  Sacr.,  July,  1S54,  pp.61S,  618. 
See  before,  p.  200. 
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tries  to  explmn  away  the  strong  language  of  our  Lord;  but,  not 
being  very  successful  in  this,  he  suggests  that  his  disciples  have  (unin- 
tentionally) misreported  him ;  that "  those  who  so  long  and  so  entirely 
fsiiled  in  understanding  the  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom  were  easily 
betrayed  into  the  idea  that  Jesus  shared  their  own  superstitious  belief 
in  biblical  infallibility  ;  and  thus  they  represented  him  as  using  some 
expressions  which,  apart  from  the  other  evidence  of  the  case,  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  infallible  Jesus  sanctioned  a  belief  in 
inspirational  infallibility.'' '  Language  like  this  is  grievous  enough. 
It  may  be  observed  tiat  here  is  assertion  without  the  shadow  of 
proof;  for  the  parallel  entirely  fails.  The  apostles  misunderstood 
the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  till  they  were  taught  by  the  Spirit ; 
after  which  teaching  they  erred  in  this  point  no  more.  But  they 
did  not  compose  their  narratives  and  epistles  before  they  had  received 
the  enlightening  Spirit.  And,  further,  our  Lord  was  constantly  cor- 
recting their  erroneous  views  of  his  kingdom :  it  is  reasonable  then 
to  suppose  that,  if  their  belief  in  biblical  infallibility  were  "  supersti- 
tious," he  would  have  corrected  that  too.  Forbearing,  however,  to 
argue  these  points,  it  must  be  noted  that  Mr.  Macnaught  concedes 
to  the  apostles  and  inmiediate  followers  of  our  Lord  a  belief  in 
biblical  infallibility,  and  finds  it  hard  to  extract  from  Christ's  own 
words,  as  they  are  reported  to  us,  any  other  meaning  than  that  he 
admitted  it  too. 

If  the  disciples  held  this  belief,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  that 
it  prevailed  generally  among  those  who  succeeded  them.  Dr.  Lee 
enlls  attention  to  "  the  singular  uniformity  which  has  prevailed  upon 
the  question  of  inspiration  in  every  age."  *  And,  though  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  looser  views  characterized  the  fathers, 
yet  the  author  just  cited  has  so  thoroughly  examined  their  testimony, 
uiul  produced  evidence  so  convincing  as,  one  might  conceive,  to  satisfy 
every  inquirer  that  the  fathers  generally  attributed  the  highest 
authority  to  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more 
tlian  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Lee's  elaborate  disquisition,* 

When  plenary  inspiration  is  maintained,  it  is  of  course  necessary 

■  The  I>octrine  of  Inspiration,  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  (2nd  edit.)  p.  73. 

«  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  lect.  ii.  (2nd  edit.)  p.  71. 

*  Ibid.,  Append.  G.,  pp.  4S4 — 527.  The  testimonies  produced  are  thus  classified: 
I.  ThoM  relating  to  the  divine  influence  exerted  in  the  composition  of  the  Bible ;  com- 
Xjrising :  (1.)  Those  illustratiye  of  the  article  of  the  creed  **  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  spake  by  the  prophets.*'  (2.)  Such  as  exhibit  the  general  manner  of  alluding  to  the 
Holy  Spirit's  influence  upon  the  writers  of  Scripture,  founded  on  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  passages  before  considered.  (3.)  Such  as  maintain  the  co-ordinate  authority  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  (4.)  Such  as  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the  fathers 
specially  quote  the  Scripture.  (5.)  Such  as  contain  the  epithets  applied  to  Scripture 
(o)  given  by  inspiration  of  God;  {$)  spiritual,  or  the  words  of  the  Spirit;  (y^  divine; 
(«)  epistles  fiom  God  to  man;  (t)  canonical.  (6.)  Those  exhibiting  as  a  result  the  suf- 
ficiency, the  infallible  certainty,  and  the  perfection  of  Scripture.  (7.)  Such  as  prove  that 
the  fathers  maintained  the  joint  participation  of  the  Eternal  Word  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  bringing  the  Scriptures  into  being.  II.  Allusions  to  the  effect  of  the  divine  influence 
upon  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  prophets,  comprising :  (1 .)  Passages  in  which  a 
material  similitude  is  employed  to  illustrate  this  effect ;  (2.)  Examples  of  belief  in  the 
co-existeuce  of  the  human  with  the  divine  intelligence.  III.  Testimonies  which  relate  to 
the  nature  of  the  Bible  as  a  written  document,  the  joint  product  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  men  of  God. 
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to  define  what  is  meant  It  is  not  meant  that  every  assertion  in  the 
Scripture  comes  from  God,  or  is  even  true.  For  we  find  therein 
some  opinions  of  Job  and  his  friends,  which  are  afterwards  censured 
and  refuted';  we  find  recorded  many  statements  uttered  by  wicked 
men,  nay,  even  by  Satan  himself.  We  must,  therefore,  make  a 
distinction.  Whatever  God  declares,  either  in  his  own  person,  as 
when  he  promulgated  the  ten  commandments,  or  by  his  servants 
speaking  expressly,  or  by  implication,  in  his  name,  is  perfect  truth  , 
but,  when  Scripture  simply  gives  the  narrative  of  what  men  said  or 
did,  then  it  is  but  the  narrative  that  is  faithful  and  true :  the  senti- 
ments expressed,  the  actions  done,  may  or  may  not  be  just  and  praise- 
worthy. 

The  whole  of  the  Bible  was  not  inunediately  suggested  by  Gt)d. 
This  fact  Dr.  Lee  illustrates  by  distinguishing  between  revelation 
and  inspiration.  "  By  revelation,**  says  he,  •*  I  understand  a  direct 
communication  from  God  to  man,  either  of  such  knowledge  as  man 
could  not  of  himself  attain  to,  because  its  subject-matter  transcends 
human  sagacity  or  human  reason — such,  for  example,  were  the 
prophetical  announcements  of  the  fiiture,  and  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity  —  or  of  information  which,  although  it  might  have 
been  attained  in  the  ordinary  way,  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  for 
whatever  cause,  known  to  the  person  who  received  the  revelation. 
By  inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  I  understand  that  actuating  energy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  degree  or  manner  it  may  have  been 
exercised,  guided  by  which  the  human  agents,  chosen  by  God,  have 
officially  proclaimed  his  will  by  word  of  mouth,  or  have  committed 
to  writing  the  several  portions  of  the  Bible,"  * 

Revelation  and  inspiration  are  separable.  Many  things  have 
doubtiess  been  revealed  to  God's  servants,  which  they  were  not 
inspired  or  directed  to  write,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul's  being  caught 
up  into  paradise:  many  things  have  been  written  by  inspiration 
which  the  writers  knew  without  revelation.  But  in  this  last  case 
they  were  supematurally  guided  what  to  write.  We  find  in  Scrip- 
ture— in  the  episties  particularly  —  many  things  which  might  have 
dropped  from  an  ordinary  pen.  But  it  is  useless  to  raise  an  objection 
on  their  account  The  wisdom  of  God  decided  that  such  things 
should  be  preserved  in  the  sacred  record.* 

'  See  Lowth,  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  Writings  of 
the  O.  and  N.  T.,  1692,  chap.  ▼.  pp.  236,  &c. 

*  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  lect  i.  pp.  27,  2S.  A  writer  in  the  Bihliotheca 
Sacra,  Jan.  185S,  while  noting  the  importance  of  the  distinction  belween  rerelation  and  in- 
spiration, obserres :  ^  This  is  what  we  mean  specifically  by  Ae  iiupiratum  of  the  Scriptures— 
that  degree  of  assistance  afforded  to  the  writers  which  was  necessary  to  preserve  them 
from  imperfection  and  error  in  making  the  record  of  Grod's  truth  and  will,**  p.  33. 

'  **  Had  a  person  who  was  not  appointed  of  God  to  write  a  portion  of  his  word  followed 
the  Saviour,  listened  to  his  words,  penned  them  down  directly,  and  given  us  a  book  from 
beginning  to  end  containing  the  Saviour's  words,  and  nothing  else,  would  this  have  been 
holy  Scripture  ?  It  would  have  been  Christ  speaking  throughout,  not  through  an  apostle, 
but  even  personally  ....  but  it  would  not  have  been  Scripture,  Why  ?  Because  the  Holy 
Ohost  never  ordered  the  writing,  never  g^ve  it  his  sanction  or  authority  ....  Man  led  to 
himself  would  infallibly  have  misled  us ;  we  all  have  our  own  prepossessions :  we  hear 
with  more  interest  on  some  subjects  than  others  ;  we  always  more  or  less  distort  the  pic- 
ture which  we  draw  of  any  human  character,  know  it  as  well  as  we  may,  to  something 
affected  with  our  own  peculiarities.     From  book  to  book  given  us  of  our  Lord's  sayings. 
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We  need  not  dispute  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Spirit^s  influence,  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  acted ;  whether  more  immediately  or  in  a 
higher  degree  in  one  case  than  in  another :  the  result  alone  is  that 
with  which  we  are  practically  concerned.  To  some,  as  to  Moses, 
God  spoke  "  face  to  face,"  to  others  he  appeared  in  visions,  or  by 
dreams.  Some  of  the  New  Testament  writers  were  personal 
attendants  on  the  Saviour;  others,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  saw  him. 
But  the  production  of  one  is  a  vehicle  of  divine  truth  no  less  trust- 
worthy than  that  of  another;  it  is  equally  a  component  part  of  the 
inspired  whole,  is  as  truly  adapted  for  that  particular  object  which 
it  was  intended  to  serve. 

A  divine  and  a  human  element  must  have  combined  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Scripture ;  and  it  is  important  to  discern  the  due  proportion 
of  each.  If  we  give  too  much  prominence  to  the  first,  we  make  the 
human  authors  but  the  mere  transcribers  of  the  awful  words  dictated 
by  the  Spirit;  and  then  the  differences  of  style  are  unaccountable. 
If  we  attribute  too  much  to  the  last,  we  introduce  infirmity  into  the 
holy  thing,  and  destroy  the  authority  which,  as  we  have  seen,  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  claim  for  it.  But,  if  we  suppose  the  writer 
allowed  .to  express  the  ideas  he  has  apprehended  in  his  own  words 
and  after  his  own  manner,  yet  so  that  they  are  expressed  with  perfect 
truthfulness,  we  shall  probably  find  that  tliis  wiU  satisfy  the  pheno- 
mena presented. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  express  the  same  idea  accurately  and  truth- 
fully in  different  words.  A  familiar  example  is  furnished  by  Mark 
V.  41.,  compared  with  Luke  viii.  54.  In  one  case  our  Lord's  words 
are  recorded  as,  "  Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise ; "  in  the  other  as, 
"  Damsel,  arise."  But  will  any  one  say  that  there  is  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  the  idea  conveyed  ?  The  ipsissima  verba  which  Cnrist  uttered, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  are  given  us  in  the  narrative  of  St  Mark : 
Talitha  cumi;  while  his  translation  of  them  is  less  strictly  literal 
than  that  of  St.  Luke;  but  the  result  to  the  reader's  mind  is  precisely 
the  same :  the  idea  is  exactly  conveyed  by  each.*  Further,  in  reve- 
lation divine  thoughts  are  transftised  into  human  thoughts ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  divine  conception  may  be  too  laige  for  human 
utterance.  So  that,  if  two  persons  are  to  express  it,  they  will  express 
it  differently,  because  the  words  of  neither  comprehend  the  whole. 
Each  expression  is  just,  and  conveys  an  exact  truth,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  not  opposition ;  just  as,  if  two  Umners  delineated, 
one  the  full  face,  the  other  the  profile  of  the  same  person,  the  portraits 
might  each  present  an  exact  resemblance,  though  assuredly  they 
would  be  widely  diverse.  Divine  inspiration,  then,  is  not  to  be 
lenied,  if  some  difference  be  perceptible  in  the  mode  in  which  two 

^c  should  nerer  have  had  the  perfect  exhibition  of  our  Saviour's  character  which  we  now 
have,  in  the  symmetry  of  its  parts ;  nor  the  total  of  what  should  be  taught  as  in  all  its  duo 
proportions,  as  wc  hare  it  now  in  Scripture."  2  Cor.  xi.  17.  to  xii.  11.,  and  I  Cor.  viL 
examined,  in  order  to  obviate  some  Misapprehensions,  by  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Dalton,  B.D., 
late  Fellow  and  Vice-President  of  Queens*  College,  Cambridge,  1858.  pp.  20,  21. 

'  A  table  of  passages  where  the  same  declarations  of  our  Lord  are  given  in  different 
words  by  different  evangelists  may  be  found,  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April,  1854, 
pp.  81—83. 
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sacred  writers  handle  a  truth,  St.  Paul,  for  example,  and  St.  James. 
They  are  but  giving  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing :  you  need  not  be 
afraid:  each  is  matter  of  fact:  put  them  together;  they  will  not 
disagree.  Hence  the  largeness  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  His  disciples 
were  but  men :  their  eyes  were  supernaturally  opened,  but  not  to 
see  all  possible  things ;  else  the  finite  would  have  become  the  infinite. 
They  saw  accurately  the  part  they  did  see :  the  Master  saw  ac- 
curately, and  the  whole.  So  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  our  laying 
together  the  various  parts  of  Scripture.  None  of  the  touches  of  the 
portrait  can  be  spared.  Each  is  faithful  in  its  degree ;  but  for  com- 
pleteness we  must  have  them  all. 

The  question  must  be  looked  into  whether  inspiration,  claimed  as 
we  have  seen  for  the  sacred  writers,  necessarily  supposes  infallibility. 
Here  much  difference  of  opinion  subsists.  Some  would  fear  that,  if 
any  imperfection  or  error  in  the  holy  book  were  conceded,  its  authority 
would  be  thereby  so  far  impaired,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  leaned 
upon  as  the  faitMul  exponent  of  the  divine  will.  And,  though  others 
n  join  that  errors,  if  any,  are  of  a  minor  character,  some  inaccuracy 
in  chronology,  some  misplacement  of  historical  facts,  some  modes  of 
speaking  which  modem  discovery  has  proved  unsuitable ;  that  such 
eiTors  are  of  a  scientific  rather  than  a  religious  character ;  that  they 
do  not  affect  the  Christian  faith,  or  touch  the  certainty  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  yet  such  reply  is  often  felt  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  is  felt  that  the  loosening  of  a  single  stone  impairs  the 
solidity  of  the  edifice,  and  that  it  is  hard,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible, 
if  you  concede  imperfection  at  all,  to  limit  it  to  this  or  that  depart- 
ment, or  to  draw  the  fine  line  which  shall  unerringly  sever  what 
must  be  regarded  as  the  word  of  God  from  what  may  be  treated  as 
merely  the  assertion  or  the  opinion  of  fallible  man.  Perhaps  the 
fear  is  carried  too  far.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  bible,  as  we  have  ity 
is  not  wholly  free  from  error.  We  have  it  only  in  imperfect  transla- 
tions, or,  if  we  take  the  originals,  in  an  uncertain  text.  No  one  now 
questions  the  fact  that  transcribers  have  erred,  that  interpreters  have 
made  mistakes.  Unless  there  were  a  perpetual  miracle,  affecting 
every  copyist,  and  every  printer,  and  every  translator,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  not  the  book  exactly  as  it  proceeded  from 
the  authors :  if  altogether  perfect  then,  it  has  come  down  to  us  some- 
what tarnished  with  the  rust  of  ages,  soiled  by  the  human  hands  which 
have  carried  it  along.  But  what  then  ?  Does  this  acknowledged  fact 
unsettle  the  faith  or  interfere  with  the  consolation  of  the  believer  ?  Is 
the  book  less  dear  to  him  ?  Does  he  the  less  regard  it  as  God's  voice  ? 
Is  any  essential  feature  of  the  bible  distorted?  Is  any  practical  in- 
convenience felt?  The  small  dust  which  lies  upon  it  destroys  not 
the  truthfulness  of  the  picture.  And  it  may  be  asked,  why,  if  in 
God's  providence  he  has  permitted  slight  inaccuracies  to  exist  now, 
why  should  it  be  impossible  to  suppose  him  to  have  permitted  slight 
inaccuracies  from  the  first,  to  have  permitted  the  human  element 
always  to  evince  human  imperfection  ? 

The  fear  then  of  impcdring  the  certainty  of  faith,  by  allowing  that 
inspiration  does  not  necessarily  suppose  infallibility,  may  be  carried 
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too  far.  And  yet  there  is  some  reason  for  it  We  do  find  men  who 
have  conceded  that  there  are  errors  in  history,  chronology,  &c.  in  the 
bible^  not  readily  knowing  where  to  stop.  Without  hurrying  on  through 
that  disastrous  course  which  has  ended  in  pronouncing  prophecy 
impassioned  poetry,  miracles  exaggerated  hyperboles,  and  sacred 
history  a  myth,  men  of  principle  and  piety  have  staggered  from  one 
conclusion  to  another,  while  (though  still  retaijiing  hold  of  tlie  great 
truths  of  revelation)  they  have  censured  apostolic  argument  as  un- 
tenable, discredited  apostolic  interpretation  of  the  older  scriptures, 
and  eTen,  with  Mr.  Macnaught,  charged  prophets  and  apostles  with 
religious  errors.' 

Among  those  who  do  not  admit  the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  Dr. 
Tholuck  stands  prominent  In  an  essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Inspiration  % 
after  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  stricter  theory  is  of  later  date 
than  the  Reformation ',  he  produces  his  own  arguments  against  the 
absolute  inspiration  of  the  Scripture.  They  are  munly  derived  from 
the  condition  of  the  biblical  writings  themselves. 

Thus  he  dwells  upon  the  imperfections  of  style,  for  instance,  in 
St.  Paul,  founded  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  writer.  "  His  vivacity,** 
he  says,  ** very  frequently  occasions  him  to  leave  a  sentence  unfinished, 
through  forgetting  the  conclusion.'*  And  he  argues  that,  if  divine 
accommodation  is  to  be  extended  to  these  individual  defects,  it  is  cari- 
catured. It  is  apprehended  that  such  an  argument  as  this  can  weigh 
little  with  the  reflecting  mind.  If  St.  Paul's  sentences  are  sometimes 
abrupt,  where  did  Dr.  Tholuck  learn  that  it  was  because  he  was  so 
inconceivably  thoughtless  as  to  forget  to  conclude  them?  St.  Paul's 
writings  show  to  the  careful  inquirer  that  he  was  anything  but  for- 
getful. After  long  digressions  he  returns  to  take  up  the  thread  he 
had  temporarily  dropped,  generally  repeating  a  word  before  employed, 
to  indicate  the  connection.  But,  admitting  that  his  style  was  vivacious, 
there  is  surely  no  impropriety  in  supposing  that  He,  who  moulds  the 
minds  of  men  to  efiect  his  own  purposes,  whose  glory  it  is  to  work 
by  the  weakest  instruments,  should  have  used  the  ardour  of  one  as 
well  as  the  sedatenees  of  another  writer  to  convey  his  will  to  men. 
It  is  the  high  wisdom  of  God,  seeing  that  the  dispositions  of  Indivi- 
duals vary,  to  employ  various  dispositions  to  act  upon  them.  Like 
is  drawn  to  like.  And  through  many  channels,-  instead  of  one  alone, 
does  the  current  of  truth  flow,  admirably  adapted  to  the  many  tastes 
which  find  themselves  respectively  consulted.* 

'  The  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  book  i.  chap.  iv.  pp.  45.,  &c. 

'  Translated  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literatuie  for  Julj,  1854,  pp.  SSI — 369.,  and 
accompanied  'with  some  sensible  notes  bj  the  translator. 

■  Tholuck  is  not  happy  in  his  appeal  to  the  fathers  and  other  old  writers.  Some  of 
his  mistakes  have  been  corrected  by  Dr.  Lee,  Append.  G. 

*  **  The  divine  tmth,  doubly  humanized,  first  by  entering  into  the  life  of  the  individual 
"*ho  was  its  organ,  next  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  life  of  the  time  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  while  it  lost  nothing  thereby  of  its  essential  purity,  gained  a  practical  power,  a 
force  of  reality  both  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  announced  and  for  all  succeeding  times, 
J^hich  it  could  not  have  had  otherwise.  It  was  the  highest  culogpum  of  Socrates  that  he 
"fought  down  philosophy  from  the  aerial  heights  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men.' 
But  no  less  can  be  said  of  revelation  than  that  it  brought  down  the  truth  we  most  deeply 
need,  from  the  very  fountain  of  all  truth,  to  the  comprehension  of  the  poorest  and  tlic 
weakest  of  our  race."    Bibliothcca  Sacra,  April,  1858,  p.  336. 
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Dr.  Tholuck  further  remarks  that  different  apostles  seem  to  have 
different  ground  ideas,  and  thus  ^*  present  Christian  truth  under  di- 
versified points  of  view."  There  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  this  ; 
and  the  observations  made  a  little  while  ago  may  serve  to  prove  that 
this  is  only  one  part  of  the  divine  plan  for  the  completeness  of  reve- 
lation. Tholuck  cites  Coleridge  as  illustrating  and  confirming  his 
views  ^ ;  but  Coleridge's  words  in  the  citation  only  go  to  prove  that 
the  sacred  writers  were  not  automata,  mere  senseless  media,  through 
which  the  divine  voice  was  made  to  sound.  And  the  translator  well 
subjoins  some  additional  observations  of  Coleridge,  evincing  his  in- 
competency to  decide  the  question.  He  makes  this  '^the  crucial  test 
of  the  doctrine :  Say  that  the  book  of  Job  throughout  was  dictated 
by  an  infallible  intelligence.  Then  re-peruse  the  book,  and  still,  as 
you  proceed,  try  to  apply  the  tenet :  try  if  you  can  even  attach  any 
sense  or  semblance  of  meaning  to  the  speeches  which  you  are  reading, 
&c''  Coleridge  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  imagining  that  the 
advocates  of  plenary  inspiration  believe  that  Job  and  his  friends 
uttered  all  they  said  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Dr.  Lee  exposes 
this  error  by  asking  the  reader  to  substitute  *'  committed  to  writing 
under  the  guidance  of  for  "  dictated  by."  *  The  grossness  of  it  will 
immediately  appear. 

Tholuck  seems  to  lay  no  very  great  stress  on  what  has  been  al- 
ready alleged.  He  goes  on  to  urge,  what  he  considers  of  far  greater 
importance,  numerous  proofs  of  inaccuracy  in  statements  of  fact 
occurring  throughout  the  bible.  The  rigidly  orthodox  have  denied 
such  inaccuracy,  but  they  have  accomplished  their  object,  he  says, 
"  only  by  so  many  artificial  and  forced  supports,  that  the  Scripture, 
set  right  after  this  fashion,  wears  more  the  appearance  of  an  old  gar- 
ment with  innumerable  seams  and  patches,  than  of  a  new  one  made 
out  of  one  entire  piece."  This  is  hardly  reverential  language,  but, 
if  applicable  to  the  bible  at  all,  it  must  be  so  under  any  circumstances ; 
because  a  book  containing  letters,  histories,  poems,  moral  maxims, 
prophecies,  can  never  be  likened  to  a  new  garment  ^^  made  out  of  one 
entire  piece."  And  God's  providential  government  might  similarly 
be  objected  to,  because  it  seems  to  proceed  on  contingencies  and 
expedients,  and  is  full  of  difficulties  which  the  light  only  of  another 
world  will  alt(^ether  clear. 

A  particular  examination  of  the  alleged  inaccuracies  is  needless 
here,  because  they  are  considered  in  another  part  of  this  book ;  only 
a  few  general  observations  shall  now  be  made.  These  alleged  inac- 
curacies are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  of  trifling  importance. 
A  great  feature  of  the  bible  is  its  marvellous  consistency.  You  find 
one  part  composed  in  one  age  fitting  exactly  with  another  written 
centuries  later ;  and  the  facts  recorded  have  stood  the  test  of  the 
keenest  cross-examination.  The  charge  of  inaccuracy  can  be  made 
plausible  only  now  and  then.  Difficulties  once  formidable  have  dis- 
appeared; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  with  the  progress  of 
discovery  others  will  also  be  removed.     That  such  as  remain  are  of 

1  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit  (edit.  1S40),  lett.  iii.  p.  36. 
*  Lcet  i.  p.  28.    See  also  before,  p.  298. 
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no  great  moment  is  testified  by  the  argument  of  opponents^  that,  by 
the  allowance  of  such  errors,  no  sacrifice  of  principle  will  be  made, 
that  the  substantial  authority  of  the  bible  will  be  more  easily  main- 
tained. 

It  should,  further,  be  recollected  that  discrepancy  is  not  necessarily 
contradiction.  Two  diflFe'rent  accounts  may  be  given  of  a  transaction 
by  eye-witnesses,  each  of  which  may,  on  examination,  turn  out  to  bo 
literally  true,  because  each  witness  related  only  what  passed  under 
his  own  observation,  and  did  not  notice  anything  else.  In  fact,  history 
is  generally  compiled  by  the  careful  gleaning  from  many  sources  of 
information,  and  combining  them  with  wise  fidelity  into  a  consistent 
whole.  ^  And  it  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  a  mark  of  trustworthiness, 
and  as  showing  that  there  has  been  no  collusion,  when  such  sources 
are  not  one  the  exact  counterpart  of  another. 

Again^  we  are  not  to  expect  more  of  the  sacred  writers  than  they 
profess  to  give  us.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  narrate  the  same 
events,  but  in  a  different  sequence ;  the  latter  apparently  more  exactly 
in  chronological  order.  But  does  St.  Matthew  ever  profess  to 
arrange  his  details  chronologically  ?  and  do  not  authors  frequently 
choose  different  modes  of  grouping  the  facts  they  record,  without  any 
just  impeachment  of  their  veracity  ?  *  It  is  necessary  to  weigh  well 
considerations  of  this  kind  when  estimating  the  proof  brought  for  the 
charge  of  error  in  the  sacred  writers. 

There  is  an  argument  urged  by  Mr.  Macnaught  which  demands  a 
moment's  attention.  The  gospel  writers  describe  our  Lord  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Old  Testament  and  saying  that  "  the  Scriptures  must  be 
fulfilled."  Now,  he  reasons,  our  Lord  never  could  have  used  such 
teaching.  For,  besides  that  he  would  have  thereby  guaranteed  the 
infallibility  of  a  book  which,  in  Mr.  Macnaught's  opinion,  contains 
"  palpable  errors,**  he  must  have  known  that  all  prophecy  was  condi- 
tional. And  Mr.  M.  adduces,  as  examples  of  this  conditionality,  such 
passages  as  Jer.  xviii,  7 — 10,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  13—16.  It  can  only  be 
observed  here,  that  the  passages  referred  to  are  not  relevant,  and 
that  the  proposed  theory  degrades  prophecy  to  a  mere  human  thing. 
Any  one  might  prophesy,  if  the  event  were  entirely  conditional. 
But  God's  prescience  is  of  a  nobler  character.  He  declares  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  He  made  it  known,  indeed,  to  men,  that  if  they 
repented  his  threatened  judgments  would  not  be  inflicted.  And  so 
he  repeatedly  warned  Israel.  But  he  saw  that  they  would  prove 
incorrigible,  and  therefore  he  proclaimed  the  miserable  doom  which 
would  certainly  come  upon  them.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  had  they 
humbled  themselves  they  would  have  escaped.  They  did  no^  humble 
themselves ;  and  this  was  known  and  predicted  beforehand  (see  Jer. 
xlii.).  But  yet  this  determinate  prediction  did  not  compel  their  dis- 
obedience.    They  acted  according  to  the  natural  impulse  of  their 

'  Compare  Essay  on  Inspiration,  in  BibHotheca  Sacra,  April,  1858,  p.  333. 

'  Some  of  oar  I^nrd's  speeches  or  admonitions  seem  to  be  placed  bj  different  erangelists 
At  different  points  of  time.  Is  there  anything  absnrd  or  improbable  in  supposing  that  he 
sometimes  repeated  in  a  new  place,  or  on  a  ftish  occasion,  what  he  had  previously  uttered 
in  substance  ? 
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own  rebellious  hearts.     Mr.  Davison  has  admirably  illustrated  this 
topic ;  and  to  his  discussion  the  student  must  be  referred.' 

It  is  often  alleged  that,  whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  other 
matters,  in  regard  to  science  the  sacred  writers  were  palpably  at 
fault ;  so  that  their  language  cannot  be  made  to  square  with  modem 
knowledge.  It  is  admitted,  it  cannot  For  the  sun  is  described  ^^as 
a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,"  and  "  his  going  forth  from 
the  end  of  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it  **  (Psal.  xix. 
^yQ.)^  where  that  motion  is  attributed  to  the  sun  which  we  now  know 
is  due  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  what  then  ? 
The  Scripture  was  intended  to  be  intelligible ;  and  it  would  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  had  it  spoken  in 
this  respect  with  philosophical  accuracy.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  to 
this  hour  the  first  astronomers  speak  of  the  sun  rising  and  the  son 
setting,  &c.  just  as  common  people  do. 

A  more  formidable  objection  is  taken  from  geology,  which  proves 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  earth,  while  Genesis,  it  is  said,  assigns  a 
comparatively  very  recent  date  for  its  creation.  If  the  two  records, 
the  Mosaic  and  the  geological,  were  really  in  contradiction,  the 
defender  of  plenary  inspiration  would  doubtless  be  in  serious  difficulty ; 
for  one  of  those  cases  would  have  occurred  in  which  reason  must 
limit  faith.  But  when  we  examine  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  we 
cannot  find  that  there  is  any  such  contradiction.  The  object  of  the 
sacred  writer  was  to  assert  that  all  things  were  originally  formed  by 
the  one  great  God,  and  to  show  how  he  placed  his  noblest  creature 
man  upon  the  earth — a  creature  who  soon  forfeited  his  felicity,  yet 
had  the  promise  of  restoration  given  him — topics  these  which  were 
to  be  the  thread  of  all  future  history.  To  these  topics  the  writer  con- 
fines himself:  his  only  business  was  to  illustrate  these :  it  was  useless 
for  his  purpose  to  detail  the  revolutions  which  concerned  not  man, 
save  as  preparing  the  earth  for  his  habitation,  or  to  describe  the  brute 
races  which  once  existed  but  which  have  passed  away.  But  though 
he  does  not  mention  aU  these  he  does  not  say  they  never  were.  Ills 
language  is  remarkable.  It  was  long  ago  seen  that  it  did  no  violence 
to  it  to  believe  that  a  lengthened  period  might  elapse  between  tlie 
original  creation  first  announced,  and  the  modelling  of  created  matter 
afterwards  described.  And  there  is  nothing,  many  believe,  to  limit 
the  word  **  day,"  in  Gen.  i.,  to  the  space  of  twenty-four  literal  hours. 
It  is  not  so  limited,  every  one  knows,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  The 
most  eminent  geologists  have  allowed,  therefore,  that  their  discoveries 
can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  divine  record.  It  is  obviously 
impracticable  to  discuss  here  the  relation  of  geology  to  the  bible: 
the  student  must  be  referred  to  the  works  of  those  who  have  pro- 
fessedly treated  on  the  subject* 

Particular  expressions  have  been  found,  which  are  not  compatible, 
it  is  said,  with  fact.  Thus,  in  Prov.  iii.  20.,  "  the  clouds  drop  down 
the  dew."    But  it  is  now  ascertained  not  only  that  dew  does  not 

'  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  disc.  vii.  (edit.  1S56),  pp.  256 — 273. 
^  Among  these  may  be  mentioDed  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  by  Hngh  Miller ;  and 
Sermons  in  Stones,  or  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology,  by  D.  M'Causland. 
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descend  from  the  clouds,  but  that  the  presence  of  cloud  Is  specially 
nniavourable  to  the  production  of  dew.  We  may  well  paudc,  how- 
ever, before  we  pronounce  this  decisive.  Let  us  examine  some  other 
passages  where  the  same  word  occurs,  and  let  us  see  if  it  is  possible 
to  suppose  that  the  dew,  literally  the  dew  and  nothing  more,  can  be 
meant  in  Gen.  xxvii.  28,  39. ;  Zech.  viii.  12,  The  word  ^0  is  derived 
by  Gesenius  from  S^p,  which  he  explains  **  to  moisten  gently,  as  the 

dew,  light  rain:"   we  have,  also,  in  Arabic     ^,  from  which    V, 

"  light  rain."  See  Gol.  Lex.  Arab.  Surely  it  is  not  an  extravagant 
surmise  that  the  meaning  of  Prov.  iii.  20.  is  that  the  clouds  give 
out  their  gentle  fructifying  showers. 

There  is  another  difficulty  of  a  similar  kind.  Job  actually  (xxix.  18.) 
refers  to  a  legendary  story  :  he  speaks  of  multiplying  his  days  like 
the  phoenix;  for  so  we  are  told  the  word  Tin  is  to  be  translated. 
But,  even  if  phomtx  be  the  true  translation,  the  objection  from  it  will 
not  hold.  Job  might  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  phoenix,  and  yet 
the  question  of  inspiration  not  be  touched,  any  more  than  it  is  touclied 
by  the  belief  of  the  apostles  that  their  Master's  kingdom  would  be 
earthly,  or  by  the  idea  they  probably  entertained  that  a  man's  being 
bom  blind  was  in  consequence  of  some  sin  before  his  birth.  lie  who 
wrote  the  book  of  Job  wrote  by  inspiration,  and  has  given  a  true 
record,  but  he  has  not  thereby  indorsed  as  true  all  the  sayings  of  Job 
and  his  friends.  Allowing,  however,  the  great  learning  of  Ewald, 
De  Wette,  and  others,  who  defend  the  rendering  "  phoenix,"  and 
giving  due  weight  to  the  LXX.  as  representing  the  Jewish  tradition 
of  their  day,  we  may  yet  doubt  whether  ^n  is  to  be  changed  into  ^^n, 
and  may  be  content  to  abide  by  Gesenius's  opinion:  ^' sand  is  the 
frequent  emblem  of  numerous  days ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  depart 
from  the  common  signification." 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  influencing  the  sacred 
writers,  anticipated  to  them  modem  discoveries,  and  while  teaching 
them  divine  things  laid  open  the  marvels  of  science  to  their  view. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Scripture,  of  no  mean  significance, 
that,  while  other  books  contemporary,  or  of  later  date,  abound  with 
glaring  contradictions  to  what  we  now  know  to  be  facts,  the  language 
of  the  sacred  writers  does  not  offend  philosophic  truth,  and  in  many 
cases  evinces  a  strange  deep  insight  into  the  then  unknown  secrets 
of  nature.     For  example,  the  stars  are  described  as  innumerable 

SGen.  XV.  5.);  and  yet  the  early  catalogues  of  astronomers  reckon 
ew  more  than  a  thousand ;  nor  were  men  able,  till  the  invention  t)f 
the  telescope,  to  form  any  real  idea  of  the  countless  multitudes  of  the 
starry  hosts*  Again,  we  find  the  earth  poised  in  space  (Job  xxvi.  7.), 
a  truth  hardly  within  ancient  knowledge.  The  testimony  in  another 
particular  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  the  day  is  well 
worth  transcribing:  "The  indisputable  fact,"  says  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison, 
"  is  that  the  chief  quantities  offfold,  including  all  the  considerable  lumps 
and  pepitas,  havmg  been  originally  embedded  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  vein-stones,  have  been  broken  up  and  transported  with  the  debris 
of  the  mountain-tops  into  slopes  and  adjacent  valleys.  .  .  .  Moderi. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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science,  instead  of  contradictinff,  only  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
aphorism  of  the  patriarch  Job,  which  thus  shadowed  forth  the  down- 
ward persistence  of  the  one,  and  the  superficial  distribution  of  the 
other :  *  Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver : '  *  The  earth  hath  dust 
of  gold! "  *  Then,  again,  in  2  Pet  iii.  10.  there  is  the  utmost 
philosophical  precision  in  the  words  used.  The  address  of  Joshua, 
too,  to  the  sun  and  moon  is  remarkable.  The  moon's  light  was  not 
needed  if  the  sun  was  to  continue  above  the  horizon.  And  we  can 
hardly  suppose  it  generally  known  in  that  age  that,  when  the  sun's 
apparent  motion  ceased,  the  moon  also  could  not  quit  her  place. 
And  even  the  word  TP!^  (Gen.  i.  7.)  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration 
in  point.  It  is  translated,  indeed,  arapito^iay  LXX. ;  and ^rmamen-' 
tumy  Vulg. ;  and  critics  have  ascribed  the  idea  of  solidity  to  it,  and 
have  discoursed  on  the  strange  notions  the  ancient  Hebrews  enter- 
tained of  a  solid  hemispheric  arch  over  the  earth,  through  openings 
in  which  the  rain  fell  But  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  attributing 
any  meaning  but  expansion  to  V^Pl ;  and  Gesenius  himself  sub.  voc. 
admits  that  there  are  kindred  passages  (Gen.  ii.  6. ;  Job  xxxvi.  27, 
28.)  in  which  the  expressions  are  philosophically  true. 

It  will  not  do  to  be  dogmatic  on  a  subject,  from  the  discussion  of 
which  human  passions  and  human  prejudices  should  if  possible  be 
pjcciuded,  and  the  truth  alone,  so  weighty  for  our  best  interests, 
should  be  diligently  sought  And,  if  an  individual  would  be  heard, 
he  must  learn  to  speak  with  modesty ;  but  yet  the  conclusion  of  an 
individual  sincerely  desirous  of  sifting  out  the  truth  of  the  matter 
should  not  be  despised.  For  my  own  part  let  me  say  that,  after  long 
and  carefiiUy  weighing  the  arguments  of  those  who  think  diflerently, 
after  anxiously  comparing  scripture  with  scripture,  and  using  the 
helps  available  to  me  for  understanding  it,  my  deliberate  conviction 
is  that  the  sacred  writers  were  preserved  from  inaccuracy  even  in 
the  lower  domain  of  history,  science,  &c. ;  since  most  of  the  apparent 
objections  are  capable  of  a  reasonable  solution ;  and  it  would  be  rash 
positively  to  declare  that  the  rest  are  inexplicable.  For,  if  the 
emendation  of  the  text,  and  the  researches  of  the  wise  and  learned 

i which  have  frequently  been  crowned  with  unlooked-for  success) 
ail,  in  our  day,  in  illustrating  every  particular,  we  should  not  let 
the  difficulties  which  remain  over-weigh  the  accumulated  evidence  that 
the  authors  of  the  Scripture  wrote  under  divine  guidance,  and  that 
God's  words,  delivered  by  them,  are  "  pure  words.  On  some  of  the 
pages  of  the  book  a  cloud  may  yet  tarry ;  but  is  every  line  in  the 
other  books  of  God,  in  nature  and  in  providence,  perfectly  intelligible? 
Man  must  bow  before  the  majesty  of  his  Master,  and,  if  now  his  mind 
be  revealed  "  through  a  glass  darkly,"  we  may  be  sure  there  is  a  day 
hasting  on  in  which  we  shall  see  him  "  face  to  face." 

Let  us  always  be  cautious  that  we  do  not  extend  criticism  beyond 
its  just  limits.  To  investigate  the  merits  of  copies  and  versions,  to 
lead  us  up,  by  a  careful  process  of  inquiry,  to  the  very  text,  as  near 
as  may  be,  as  it  was  penned  by  the  various  authors,  to  illustrate  what 
they  have  said,  and  fEicilitate  the  understanding  of  their  words — this 
i«3  Uie  object,  this  the  ample  field  of  sacred  criticism.     But  an  awful 

>  SUuria  (edit.  1854),  pp.  457,  458. 
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reBponsibility  is  incurred,  if  we  elevate  it  into  the  judge  of  prophets 
ana  apostles,  to  censure  them  for  what  they  have  said,  and  to  pro- 
nounce what  they  should  have  said,  to  declare  their  reasoning  incon- 
clusive, and  their  statements  inaccurate,  to  regard  them  as  led  astray 
with  false  philosophy,  and  bewildered  for  want  of  recollection,  to 
thrust  them,  in  fact,  far  below  a  shrewd  profes'sor  in  a  German  uni- 
versity, who  could  have  taught  the  world  more  skilfully  than  they 
did — fVom  this  the  devout  mind  should  intuitively  shrink.  We 
are  commanded  indeed  to  "  prove  all  things,"  we  are  encouraged  by 
the  book  itself  to  search  whether  the  things  it  tells  us  be  so.  But, 
surely,  the  authenticity  and  general  truthfulness  of  the  record  being 
established — and  these  need  not  be  proved  here — its  own  testimony 
ia  sufficient  to  vindicate  its  highest  claims.  Of  that  testimony 
specimens  have  already  been  adduced ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
transcribe  the  catalogue  of  texts,  which  have  frequently  been  drawn 
out,  asserting  the  divine  character  of  the  Scripture  oracles. 

Let  it  be  enough  to  say  that  the  manner  of  the  sacred  writers,  so 
calmly  authoritative,  the  introduction  of  so  much — as  where  God 
himself  is  said  to  speak — that,  if  not  inspired,  is  plain  imposture,  the 
commission  they  had  to  declare  God's  will  with  the  promise  of  all 
needed  assistance,  add  force  to  the  claims  which  they  advance  for 
themselves,  and  to  the  assertions  which  thev  make  one  of  another, 
and  give  ground  enough  for  the  reverent  estimation  in  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  earliest  times  the  church  has  regarded  the  Bible 
as  pre-eminently  the  word  of  God.* 

It  is  from  no  antiquated  prejudice  that  this  conclusion  is  arrived 
at :  it  is  not  in  ignorance  of  the  arguments  which  are  urged  against 
it :  it  is  the  conclusion  honestly  believed  to  be  the  truth,  after  long 
inquiry,  and  the  deliberate  weighing  of  what  adverse  writers  have 
produced.'] 


SECTION  XI. 

ON  0OMMENTARIB& 

I.  Different  classes  of  commentaries. — Jl,  Nature  of  scholia, — HT.  Com- 
mentaries, — W.  Modem  versions  and  paraphrases. — Y,  Homilies*  — 
VI.  Collections  of  observations  on  holy  writ — VII.  The  utility  and 
advantage  of  commentaries, — VIII.  Design  to  be  hept  in  view,  when 
eonstUiing  them, — IX.  Rules  for  consulting  commentaries  to  the  best 
advantage, 

I.  The  labours  of  expositors  and  commentators  have  been  divided 
into  various  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  different  works ; 
for,  although  few  confine  themselves  to  one  method  of  interpretation 
exclusively,  yet  each  generally  has  some  predominant  character,  by 
which  he  is  peculiarly  distinguished.     Thus,  some  are, 

■  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  Jan.  1S58,  pp.  37.  8cc 

•  The  student  should  refer  on  this  subject  to  the  invaluable  work  so  frequently  before 
cited.  Dr.  Lee's  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture ;  he  may  consult  also  Kitto's  Cycl  of  Bibl. 
Lit,  art.  Inspiration.  There  is  a  sensible  paper  in  the  London  Review,  July,  1858,  pp. 
S86— 343.;  in  which  current  theories  of  inspiration  are  examined. 
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1.  YfhoWj  spiritual  or  figurative;  as  Cocceius,  and  those  forei^  com- 
mentators who  have  followed  his  untenable  system,  viz.  that  the  Scripture 
is  everywhere  to  be  t4ken  in  the  fullest  sense  it  will  admit;  and  in  our  own 
country,  Dr.  Gill,  Dr.  Hawker,  and  some  minor  writers. 

2.  Literal  and  critical;  such  are  Ainsworth,  Wetstein,  Dr.  Blayney, 
Bishop  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby,  Calmet,  Chais,  Bishop  Lowth,  Arch- 
bishop Newcome,  Wall,  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Priestley,  and  others. 

3.  WhoUt/  practical ;  as  Musculus,  Zuingle,  Baxter,  Henry,  Ostervald, 
Dr.  Fawcettj  the  "  Reformers'  Bible,"  &c.  &c. 

4.  There  are  also  some  which  unite  critical,  philological,  and  practical 
observations :  such  are  the  jomraentaries  of  Dr.  Dodd,  Bishop  Mant  and 
Dr.  D'Oyly,  Poole,  Scott,  Martin,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Mr.  Benson,  &c.  on  the 
entire  Bible,  and  the  paraphrases  of  Pyle,  and  of  Mr.  Orton,  on  the  Old 
Testament ;  on  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  and  Pyle,  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Benson,  Dr.  Macknight,  Mr.  Gilpin,  &c.  &c. 

A  more  correct  classification  of  expository  writings  may  be  into 
Scholiay  Perpetual  Annotations,  Commentaries,  and  Paraphrases;  whose 
united  design  is  to  lead  their  readers  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  author  whom  they  undertake  to  explain.  Hence  their  province 
is  to  illustrate  obscure  passages,  to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions, 
to  obviate  diflSculties,  whether  verbal  or  real,  and,  in  short,  to  remove 
every  thing  that  may  tend  to  excite  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  readers 
of  the  Bible. 

11.  Scholia  are  short  explanatory  notes  on  the  sacred  writers ; 
whose  authors,  termed  scholiasts,  particularly  aim  at  brevity.  In 
this  kind  of  expository  writings,  obscure  words  and  phrases  are  ex 
plained  by  such  as  are  more  clear ;  figurative  by  such  as  are  proper ; 
and  the  genuine  force  of  each  word  and  phrase  is  pointed  out  Fur- 
ther, the  allusions  to  ancient  manners  and  customs  are  illustrated, 
and  whatever  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  sacred  writer  from  his- 
tory or  geography  is  carefully  concentrated,  and  concisely  expressed; 
nor  does  the  scholiast  fail  to  select  and  introduce  the  principal  and 
most  valuable  various  readings,  whose  excellence,  antiquity,  and 
genuineness,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  give  them  a  claim  to  be 
noticed.  The  discordant  interpretations  of  difficult  passages  are 
stated  and  examined,  and  the  most  probable  one  is  pointed  out,  but 
without  exhibiting  the  grounds  of  the  exposition.  These  various 
topics,  however,  are  rather  touched  upon,  than  treated  at  length: 
though  no  material  passages  are  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  unno- 
ticed, yet  some  very  obscure  and  difficult  passages  are  left  to  be 
discussed  and  expounded  by  other  learned  men.  Such  was  the 
method,  according  to  which  the  ancient  scholiasts  composed  their 
scholia  for  illustrating  Homer,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  and  the  same  mode  has 
been  adopted  by  those  Christian  writers  who  have  written  scholia  on 
the  Bible. '  [Kosenmiiller's  scholia  on  the  Old  Testament  contain 
much  that  is  valuable.] 

*  Somewhat  itimilar  to  scholia  are  the  Quettums  or  inquiries  concerning  particular 
hooka  of  Scripture,  which  were  composed  by  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers:  they  differ  from 
scholia  in  this  respect,  that  questions  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  consideration  of  some 
dHBitult  paft^ages  only,  whose  meaning  wai>  at  that  time  an  object  of  discussion;  while  it  is 
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IIL  The  various  topics,  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  scho- 
liast*  are  also  discussed,  but  more  at  length,  by  Commentators  , 
whose  observations  form  a  series  of  continuous  annotations  on  the 
sacred  writers,  and  who  point  out  more  clearly  the  train  of  their 
dioughts,  as  well  as  the  coherence  of  their  expressions,  and  all  the 
various  readings  which  are  of  any  importance.  The  commentator, 
therefore,  not  only  furnishes  summaries  of  the  argument,  but  also 
resolves  the  expressions  of  his  author  into  their  several  parts,  and 
shows  in  what  respects  they  agree,  as  well  as  where  they  are  appa- 
rently at  variance.  He  further  weighs  and  examines  different 
passages,  that  admit  of  different  interpretations ;  and,  while  he  offers 
his  own  views,  he  confirms  them  by  proper  arguments  or  proofs,  and 
solves  any  doubts  which  may  attend  his  own  interpretation.  Further, 
a  judicious  commentator  will  avoid  all  prolix,  extraneous,  and  un- 
necessary discussions,  as  well  as  far-fetched  explanations,  and  will 
bring  every  ph'Jolo^ical  lud  to  bear  upon  passages  that  are  in  any 
degree  difiScult  or  obscure.  Commentators  oti^ht  not  to  omit  a  single 
passage  that  possesses  more  than  ordinary  difficulty;  though  the 
contrary  is  the  case  with  many,  who  expatiate  very  copiously  on  the 
more  easy  passages  of  Scripture,  while  they  scarcely  touch  on  those 
which  are  really  difficult,  if  they  do  not  altogether  omit  to  treat  of 
them.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  commentator*s  province  to  remove  every 
difficulty  that  can  impede  the  biblical  reader,  and  to  produce  what- 
ever can  facilitate  his  studies,  by  rendering  the  sense  of  the  sacred 
writings  more  clear  and  easy  to  be  apprehended. 

IV.  A  peculiar  and  important  method  of  exposition  is  that  of 
Modern  Versions  and  Paraphrases.  Neither  can  be  properly 
executed  unless  their  authors  have  previously  mastered  the  book  or 
passage  which  they  intend  to  translate  or  paraphrase,  and  are  well 
versed  in  the  language.  Versions  of  different  books  and  with 
different  designs  should  not  all  be  conducted  upon  the  same  plan. 

1.  A  Version  is  the  rendering  fully,  perspicuously,  and  faith- 
fully, of  the  words  and  ideas  of  an  author  into  a  different  language 
from  that  which  he  used.  The  properties  of  a  good  version  are 
correctness  and  fidelity  in  expressing  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  idea  is  presented,  the  figures,  order,  connection,  and  mode  of 
writing;  yet  without  being  always  literal  and  expressing  word  for 
word.  Further,  it  should  be  accommodated  to  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  the  translator  is  using,  and  at  the  same  time  be  per- 
spicuous and  flowing. 

In  reference  to  versions  it  may  be  inquired,  1.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  lawful  to  depart  from  the  style  and  manner  of 
the  original  author?  (There  are  words,  figures,  and  modes  of  con- 
struction, which  cannot  be  literally  expressed  in  a  different  language.) 
2.  Whether  the  Hebraic  construction  is  to  be  retained  ?  It  seems  by 
no  means  proper,  that  the  peculiar  manner  of  an  ancient  author 
should  be  entirely  obliterated ;  much  less,  that  a  different  manner  be 

the  design  of  scholia  to  notice  every  difficult  or  obscure  passage  with  brevity  and  per- 
spicuity. Augustine,  among  other  biblical  treatises,  wrote  two  books  of  Qu€stion€M 
Evan^ic€By  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
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obtruded  upon  him.     3.  Whether  the  technical  terms  which  occur  in 
fhe  New  Testament  should  be  changed  for  others.^ 

2.  A  Paraphrase  is  the  expression^  in  greater  extent,  of  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  author;  in  which  is  inserted  whatever  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  connection  and  exhibit  the  sense :  so  that 
what  is  obscure  is  thus  rendered  more  perspicuous,  in  one  continued 
and  unbroken  narrative.  Provided  the  integrity  of  his  author's  sense 
be  observed,  the  paraphrast  is  at  liberty  to  abridge  what  is  narrated  at 
length,  to  enlarge  on  what  is  written  with  brevity,  to  supply  supposed 
omissions,  to  fill  up  chasms,  to  illustrate  obscure  and  apparently 
involved  passages,  by  plain,  clear,  and  neatly-turned  expressions,  to 
connect  passages  which  seem  too  far  asunder,  or  not  disposed  in  order 
either  of  time  or  subject,  and  to  arrange  the  whole  in  a  regular  series. 
These,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  important  liberties,  not  to  be 
taken  with  the  Scriptures  by  any  paraphrast  without  the  utmost 
caution,  and  even  then  only  in  the  most  sparing  manner. 

Paraphrases  have  been  divided  by  Professor  Kambach,  and  other 
writers  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  into  two  classes — historical 
and  textual,*  In  the  former  class  of  paraphrases,  the  argument  of  a 
book  or  chapter  is  pursued  historically;  and  the  paraphrast  en- 
deavours to  give  his  author's  meaning  in  perspicuous  language.  In 
the  latter  instance,  the  paraphrast  assumes,  as  it  were,  the  person  of 
the  sacred  writer,  closely  pursues  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and 
aims  at  expressing  every  word  and  phrase,  though  in  circumscribed 
limits,  yet  in  terms  that  are  both  clear  and  obvious  to  the  capacities 
of  his  readers.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  a  paraphrase  is  the  most 
difficult  species  of  expository  writing ;  and,  as  the  number  of  para- 
phrasts  on  the  Scripture  is  comparatively  small  (probably  from  this 
circumstance),  the  ingenious  classification  of  them  proposed  by  Ram- 
bach  is  not  sufficiently  important  to  render  it  necessary  that  we  should 
form  them  into  a  separate  class  of  interpreters.  It  is  of  infinitely 
greater  moment  to  Bible  readers,  when  purchasing  works  of  this 
description,  that  they  select  those  which  are  neither  too  prolix  nor 
too  expensive,  and  whose  authors  avoid  every  thing  like  party-spirit ; 
neither  extolling  beyond  measure  any  thing  ancient,  merely  because 
it  is  of  remote  antiquity,  nor  evincing  a  spirit  of  dogmatical  innova- 
tion; but  who,  "rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,"  while  they 
express  themselves  in  clear  and  perspicuous  terms,  show  themselves 
to  be  well  skilled  both  in  the  theory  and  application  of  sound  prin- 
ciples of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  who  have  diligently  availed 
themselves  of  every  internal  and  external  aid  for  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  utility  of  both  versions  and  paraphrases  is  great ;  but  neither 
can  supersede  the  necessity  of  more  extended  and  minute  inter- 
pretation. 

V.  Homilies  are  another  kind  of  interpretation  in  which  either 
larger  portions  of  Scripture  or  single  texts  are  explained  and  prac- 

>  See  Emcsti,  Principles  of  BibL  Interp.  transl  by  Bp.  Terroi,  part  iL  §§  6—10.  vol.  L 
pp.  1S9— 193. 
•  Rambach,  Instit.  Ilerm.  lib.  iiL  cap.  ix.  pp.  706,  707. 
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ticaily  applied  to  the  several  purposes  of  instruction^  admonition,  oi 
consolation :  these  are  properly  destined  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
Homilies  answered  to  our  discourses  on  portions  of  Scripture,  with- 
out the  formal  division  and  logical  sequence  which  properly  cha- 
racterize the  sermon*  The  best  homilies  extant  are  those  of  Origen 
and  Chrysostom. 

VL  Closely  allied  to  commentaries  are  the  collections  of  Obser- 
vations ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  SaCRED  WRITINGS,  which  have 
been  formed  of  late  years,  and  require  to  be  consulted  with  similar 
cautions,  and  in  the  same  manner.  These  books  of  observations  are 
either  grammatical  and  philological,  or  miscellaneous ;  sometimes  they 
discuss  only  a  few  passages  which  are  peculiarly  difficult  and  obscure, 
and  sometimes  they  appear  in  the  form  of  a  grammatical  and  philo- 
logical commentary,  following  the  order  of  the  sacred  books.* 

VII.  Opinions  widely  different  have  been  entertained  respecting 
the  utility  and  advantage  resulting  from  commentaries,  annotations, 
and  other  expositions  of  the  sacred  writings.  By  some,  who  hold 
all  human  helps  in  contempt,  commentaries  are  despised  altogether, 
as  tending  to  found  our  faith  on  the  opinions  of  men  rather  £an  on 
the  divine  oracles ;  while  others,  trusting  exclusively  to  the  exposi- 
tions of  some  favourite  commentators,  receive  as  infallible  whatever 
views  or  opinions  they  may  choose  to  deliver,  as  their  expositions  of 
the  Bible.  The  safest  way  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  is  to  take 
the  middle  path,  and  occasionally  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  labours  of 
commentators  and  expositors,  while  we  diligently  investigate  the 
Scriptures  for  ourselves,  without  relying  exclusively  on  our  own  wis- 
dom, or  being  fascinated  by  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  name. 

The  late  Dr.  Campbell  was  of  opinion  that  the  Bible  should  be 
first  read  and  studied  toithout  a  commentary ;  but  his  advice  was  ad- 
dressed to  students  who  were  previously  acquainted  with  the  originals. 
A  sensible  writer  has  observed,  that  the  Bible  is  a  learned  book,  not 
only  because  it  is  written  in  the  learned  languages,  but  also  as  con- 
taining allusions  to  various  facts,  circumstances,  or  customs  of 
antiquity,  which,  to  a  common  and  unlettered  reader,  require 
explanation.  So  far,  indeed,  as  relates  to  the  way  of  salvation,  "  he 
that  runs  may  read;**  but  there  are  many  important  points,  if  not  of 
the  first  importance,  in  which  we  may  properly  avail  ourselves  of 
the  labours  of  inquirers  who  have  preceded  us ;  especially  in  clearing 
difficulties,  answering  objections,  and  reconciling  passages  which  at 
first  sight  appear  contradictory. 

VIII.  The  Use  to  be  made  of  interpreters  and  conunentators  is 
twofold:  — 

First,  that  we  may  acquire  from  them  a  method  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  correctly. 

It  is  not  safficient  that  we  be  enabled  rightly  to  understand  the  Bible  onrsclTes,  but  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  those  who  are  destined  for  the  sacred  office  should  be  able  to  ex- 

»  Angler,  Hermeneutica  Biblica,  pp.  266-263. ;  Emesti,  Insiit  Interp.  Not.  Test.  pp. 
278—286.  Moras,  Acroases,  torn.  ii.  pp.  204—340.,  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
TarJous  kinds  of  commentaries  and  commentiUors. 
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plain  it  with  faciUty,  and  also  to  communicate  its  sense  and  meaning  with  perspicuity  to 
others.  As,  however,  this  faculty  is  not  to  be  attained  merely  by  studying  rulis  for  tiie 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  habitual  and  constant  practice  must  be  superadded ;  and 
it  will  further  prove  of  singular  advantage  to  place  before  us  some  good  expositors,  as 
models  for  our  imitation.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  we  must  not  ac- 
cumulate and  read  every  interpreter  or  commentator  indiscriminately,  but  should  select  one 
or  two,  or  Vkfew  at  most,  of  acknowledged  character  for  learning  and  piety ;  and,  by  frequent 
perusal  of  them,  as  well  as  by  studying  their  manner  of  expounding,  should  endeavour  to 
form  ourselves  after  them,  until  we  are  completely  masters  of  their  method.  But  the 
reading  of  commentaries  will  further  assist  us. 

Secondly,  to  understand  whatever  passages  appear  to  us  to  he  difficult 
and  obscure. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  many  passages  in  the  sacred  writings  both  difficult 
and  obscure,  in  consequence  of  the  various  times  when  the  different  books  were  written^ 
tlie  diflTerent  topics  of  which  they  treat,  and  their  allusions  to  ancient  customs,  &c.  The 
helps,  by  which  most  of  these  difficulties  may  be  removed,  have  already  been  stated  in  the 
course  of  the  present  work.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  solitary  and  unassisted  re- 
searches even  of  the  most  learned  expositor  are  adequate  to  the  removal  of  every  difficulty, 
or  to  the  elucidation  of  every  obscurity,  or  that  he  is  not  liable  to  mistake  the  sense  of  the 
sacred  penman.  By  the  united  labours,  however,  of  many  learned  and  pious  -men,  of 
different  ages  and  countries,  we  arc  put  in  possession  of  accumulated  informatum  relative 
to  the  Bible ;  so  that  we  may  derive  large  accessions  of  important  knowledge  from  the 
judicious  use  of  the  writings  of  commentators  and  expositors.^ 

IX.  In  order,  then,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  their  valuable 
labours  to  the  utmost  advantage,  the  following  hints  are  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  reader :  — 

1.  fVe  should  take  care  that  the  reading  of  commentators  does  not  draw 
us  away  from  studying  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves^  from  investigating  their 
real  meaning,  and  meditating  on  their  important  contents. 

This  would  be  to  frustrate  the  very  de*.ign  for  which  commentaries  arc  written,  namely 
to  facilitate  our  labours,  to  direct  us  aright  where  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  error, 
to  remove  doubts  and  difficulties  which  we  are  ourselves  unable  to  solve,  to  reconcile 
apparently  contradictory  passages,  and,  in  short,  to  elucidate  whatever  is  obscure  or  uu- 
intelligible  to  us.  We  must,  therefore,  investigate  the  sacred  ^vritings  for  ourselves, 
making  use  of  every  grammatical  and  historical  help,  comparing  the  scope,  context, 
parallel  passages,  the  analogy  of  faith,  &c.,  using  commentaries  only  as  assistants,  and  iu 
subservience  to  the  text.  This  method  of  studying  the  sacred  volimie  will,  unquestionably, 
prove  a  slow  one ;  but  the  student  will  proceed  with  certainty ;  and,  if  he  have  resolution 
to  persevere  in  it,  he  will  ultimately  attain  greater  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  tho 
Scriptures  than  thoi>e  who  shall  have  recourse  wholly  to  assistances  of  other  kinds.  From 
the  mode  of  study  here  recommended  many  advantages  will  result.  In  the  first  place, 
the  mind  will  be  gradually  accustomed  to  habits  of  meditation  ;  without  which  we  cannot 
reasonably  hope  to  attain  even  a  moderate,  much  less  a  profound,  knowledge  of  the 
Bible ;  secondly,  those  truths  will  be  more  readily  as  well  as  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
memory,  which  have  thus  been  "  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested  "  in  the  mind  by 
silent  thought  and  reflection ;  and,  thirdly,  by  pursuing  this  method,  we  shall  perceive 
our  own  progress  in  sacred  literature  more  readily  than  if  we  just  devour  and  exhaust  the 
stores  provided  by  the  labour  of  others." 

2.  We  should  not  inconsiderately  assent  to  the  interpretation  of  any 
expositor,  or  commentator,  or  yield  a  blind  and  servile  obedience  to  his 
authority. 

The  canon  given  by  St  Paul  (1  Thess.  v.  21.),  Prove  all  things,  holdfast  that  which 
is  good,  is  therefore  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice  ;  for,  since  no  man  is  an  infallible 
judge  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  not  only  the  expositions  given  by  commentators  ought 
to  bo  carefully  examined,  but  we  should  also  particularly  investigate  the  proofs  by  which 
they  support  their  interpretations,  uninfluenced  by  the  celebrity  of  their  names,  the  sem- 

[*  There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  use  of  commentaries,  in  Bengel,  Gnomon, 
Piwf.  §  4.] 

*  Bauer,  Ilcrm.  Sacr.  pp.302, 303.;  Steph.  Gaussen,  Diss,  de  Rat.  Stud.  TheoL  pp.35— 
27.  J  Dr.  Henry  Owen,  Duections  for  Young  Students  in  Divinity,  p.  37.  5th  edit. 
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Ibnce  of  ingeooitj  and  noveltj,  the  appearance  of  learning,  or  the  exeeOeney  of  tpteck} 
Commentatora,  in  fiict,  are  witneflses,  not  judges :  their  authoritj  is  merely  haman,  and 
doei  niit  surpass  the  sphere  of  human  belieC  But  we  should  not  read,  exdusirelj,  com- 
mentators of  a  particular  scAoof,  to^hich  we  are  perhaps  attached;  and,  though  the 
writings  of  those  who  inculcate  erroneous  doctrines  are  to  bo  received  with  the  g^atest 
nspicion,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  altogether  disregarded,  as  they  »ometime$  contain  rahiable 
and  important  hints  for  the  elucidation  of  difficiUt  passages  of  Scripture,  llius,  unsound 
at  were  Dr.  Priestley's  theological  tIows,  jet  his  l^otes  on  all  the  Books  of  Scripture 
are,  nerertheless,  well  worthy  of  being  consulted ;  and  his  work  contains  many  Taluable 
ohsenrations,  particularly  on  the  pkUomjphjf,  natwral  hUtmy^  fftographjf,  and  chromology  of 
the  Scriptures.' 

3.  The  best  commentators  dnd  interpreters  only  are  to  he  read. 

So  nwnerons  are  the  commentaries  at  present  extant  on  the  sacred  writings,  that  to 
notice  them  all  would  require  a  distinct  rolume.  Not  to  mention  the  magnitude  of  their 
amL,  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  turning  over  and  examining  such  a  multitude  of  massy 
Tolnmes  is  sufficient  to  deter  any  one  from  the  study  of  them,  and  must  necessarily 
preTent  an  ingenuous  student  fh>m  deriving  any  real  advantage.  For  either  the  per- 
plexity of  mind  arising  from  so  great  a  variety  of  conflicting  opinions  will  disgust 
him  altogether  with  sacred  studies;  or  he  will  so  bewilder  himself,  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  determine  which  to  follow  or  embrace. 

Although  the  more  ancient  commentators  did  not  possess  those  facilities  for  interpreting 
the  Scriptures,  with  which  we  are  now  favoured,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  altog^etber  despised 
by  those,  who  may  have  opportunity  to  consult  them,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  time 
when,  and  the  authors  by  wliom.  particular  expositions  of  certain  passage's  were  first  in- 
troduced. The  more  ancient  interpreters,  being  coeval  or  nearly  so  with  the  sacred  writers, 
and  living  in  the  neighbnnring  countries,  are  thus  rendered  good  evidence  for  the  received 
cense  of  certain  words  in  their  day.  Hence  the  Jews  frequently  throw  much  light  on  the 
meaning  of  Hebrew  words  and  usages,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  extracts  from  iheir  writings 
found  in  all  the  larger  commentaries ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Greek  fathers  are  excellent 
evidence  fur  the  meaning  attached  to  Greek  words,  particularly  in  controversies  relating 
to  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  his  atonement,  &c.  And,  since 
there  are  wme  expositions  of  very  important  passages,  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  expositors, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  are  agreed,  these  have  a  high  claim  to  our  attention.* 

The  more  ancient  interpreters  erred  in  mingling  too  many  doctrinal  discussions  in  their 
expositions;  in  introducing  too  much  of  history  and  archaeology,  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  passage  under  consideration ;  and  in  investigating  too  exclusively  the  arguments 
of  the  sacred  writers.  Modem  interpreters,  on  the  contrary,  have  erred  in  too  frequently 
and  copiously  disputing  about  the  events  of  Scripture,  and  also  in  applying  so  extensively 
to  monls  the  passages  which  they  undertook  to  elucidate.  For,  although  the  methods  of 
exposition  may  be  different,  as  authors  have  different  objects  in  view,  yet  the  office  of  the 
critic,  the  interpreter,  the  theologian,  and  the  popular  teacher,  ought  never  to  be  con- 
founded.* 

Of  the  more  modem  conmientators,  the  bett  only  must  be  selected,  whom  we  may  consult 
as  guides ;  and  thuse  may  be  considered  as  the  best  commentators,  who  are  moet  deeply 
furnished  with  the  requisite  critical  skill ;  who  most  diligently  investigate  the  literal  sense, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  establish  a  mystical  sense  until  the  literal  sense  is  most  clearly  ascer- 
tained; who  do  not  servilely  copy  the  remarks  of  preceding  commentators,  but,  while  they 
avail  themselves  of  every  help  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  elicit  what  appears 
to  be  the  true  meaning,  and  support  it  by  such  cogent  arguments,  and  state  it  with  such 
perspicuity,  as  convinces  the  reader's  judgment.  To  these  acquirements,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  deep  yti  tober  piety  and  uprightneas  are  inkispenaabty  neceseary  to  a 
commentator  on  holy  wriL 

On  the  iubjea  of  commentaries  it  is  an  excellent  advice  of  Emesti's,  that  we  shall  find 
considerable  advantage  in  making  memoranda  of  the  more  difficult  passages  of  the  sacred 
writings,  which  have  been  variously  explained  by  expositors,  as  well  as  of  those  in  which 
there  is  any  remarkable  diversity  of  reading,  but  concerning  which  our  own  researches,  or 
those  of  others,  have  failed  in  procuring  satisfactory  information.*    Thus,  whenever  any 

*  C.  D.  Beck,  Monogrammata  Hermenentices  librorum  Novi  Testamenti,  pars  i. 
pp.  17i,  176. 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  General  Preface  to  voL  i  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  p.  xi. 

*  Bauer,  Henou.  Sacr.  pp.  804,  305.;  Turretin,  do  Interp.  Sac  Scrip,  pars  iL  cap.  ix. 
'eg.  21.  p.  333. 

*  Beck,  Monogrammata,  Herm.  Nov.  Test.  p.  184 

*  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  pars  iit  cap.  ix.  §  44,  p.  306. 
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professedly  hod  commetitarj  falls  into  our  hands,  we  can  in  a  short  time  ascertain  whether  it 
contains  anything  intrinsically  new  or  valuable,  or  that  may  lead  us  to  ascertain  the 
genuine  sense  of  a  passage.  By  consulting  commentators  and  expositors  in  this  manner, 
we  shall  be  able  to  distinguish  ideas  of  things  fronr  ideas  of  sounds ;  and,  thus  becoming 
habituated  to  the  investigation  and  consideration  of  the  sacred  writings,  we  shall,  under 
divine  teaching,  be  enabled  to  nndersUind  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures. 

4.  Where  it  does  not  appear  that  either  ancient  or  modem  interpreters 
had  more  knowledge  than  ourselves  respecting  particular  passages  ;  and 
where  they  offer  only  conjectures^  in  such  cases  their  expositions  ought  to 
be  subjected  to  a  strict  examination.  If  their  reasons  are  then  found  to  be 
valid,  we  should  give  our  assent  to  them  ;  bui^  on  the  contrary,  if  they  prove 
to  be  false,  improbable,  and  insufficient,  they  must  be  altogether  rejected, 

5.  Lastly,  as  there  are  some  commentaries,  which  are  either  wholly  com^ 
piled  from  the  previous  labours  of  others,  or  which  contain  observations 
extracted  from  their  writings,  if  any  thing  appear  confused  or  perplexed  in 
such  commentaries,  the  original  sources  whence  they  were  compiled  must  be 
referred  to,  and  diligently  consulted.^ 

[It  is  not  easy  to  select,  out  of  the  multitude,  commentaries  for  recommendation;  espe- 
cially as  the  ordinary  devotional  reader  and  the  theological  student  require  different  kinds. 
Besides,  all  the  requisites  are  not  often  found  united  in  the  same  worL  In  some  there  is 
great  critical  skill  evinced  with  a  defective  theology;  in  others  we  have  sermonising,  sound 
and  good  it  may  be  in  itself,  but  not  the  legitimate  exposition  of  the  divine  record. 
Henry  and  Scott  are  hardly  in  the  proper  sense  interpreters,  but  they  are  full  of  valuable 
remark  and  inference,  and  will  always  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  read  for  private 
edification.  Barnes's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  with  some  partiality  in  his  colouring 
and  opinions  to  which  objection  may  be  taken,  still  have  much  to  recommend  them. 
Calvin  is  an  admirable  commentator,  almost  intuitively  seizing  the  sense  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  illustrating  it  with  the  utmost  freshness  and  vigour.  The  student  will  resort 
to  those  who  can  supply  him  with  the  fullest  critical  and  hermeneutical  information ; 
among  whom  may  be  classed  Hammond,  Bengel,  Macknight,  Alford,  and  others.  Many 
writers  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  illustration  of  particular  books.  Here  some  of  the 
more  ortliodox  German  divines,  Hengstenberg,  Stier  Olshauscn,  and  others,  will  be  found 
of  great  use.  Such  as  De  Wette,  Ewold,  &c.,  must  be  consulted  with  caution.  Valuable 
works  of  this  kind  have  been  produced  by  North  American  writers :  Bush*8  Notes  on 
Genesis  may  be  named  as  an  example.  Alexander  on  Isaiah  is  an  excellent  commen* 
tary  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a  man  well  qualified  to  judge,  the  late  Canon  Rogers,  Hen-- 
derson  on  the  same  prophet  deserves  the  highest  praise.  Hints,  however,  are  aU  that  can 
here  be  given,  and  they  cannot  be  other  than  incomplete.^ 


BOOK  II 

ON   THE   SPECIAL   INTERPRETATION  OF   SCRIPTURE. 

Haying  stated  and  illustrated  the  general  principles  of  interpretation 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  we  advance  tothespecial  interpretation,  com- 
prising the  interpretation  of  the  Figurative  and  the  Foetical  Language 
of  the  Bible,  and  also  of  the  Spiritual  and  Typical^  Prophetical^  Doc- 
trinaly  and  Moral  parts,  of  the  Promises  and  Tkreateniugs  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  Passages  alleged  to  be  contradictory,  together 
with  that  Inferential  Reading y  and  that  Practical  Application  of  them 
to  the  heart  and  conscience,  without  which  all  knowledge  will  be  in 
vain.     If,  indeed,  the  previous  investigation  of  the  sense  of  Scripture 

'  Comp.  on  the  subject  of  this  section,  Emesti,  Principles  of  Bibl  Interpretation,  transL 
by  Bp.  Terrot  part  ii.  vol  I  pp.  185 — 210. 

'  Several  of  the  topics  treated  on  in  the  preceding  chapter  are  well  illustrated  by  Fair- 
bairn,  Herm.  Man.  part  i.  sections  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi. 
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be  undertaken  with  those  moral  and  devout  qualifications  which  have 
been  stated  in  the  preceding  volume*,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we 
can  tedl  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  G^ 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON    THE  DTTERPBETATION   OF   THE    FIGURATIVE    LANGUAGE  OF   SCRIPTURE. 

FiQUSATiYE  language  had  its  rise  in  the  first  ages  of  mankind :  the 
scarcity  of  words  occasioned  them  to  be  used  for  various  purposes ; 
and  thus  figurative  terms,  which  constitute  the  beauty  of  language, 
arose  from  its  poverty ;  and  it  is  still  the  same  in  all  uncivilized 
nations. 

The  Bible  aboundiS  with  the  most  beautiful  images,  and  with  every 
ornament  of  which  style  is  susceptible.  Yet  these  very  ornaments 
are  sometimes  the  occasions  of  difficulty;  for  the  books  which  contain 
the  revelations  of  God,  being  very  ancient,  are  written  either  in  the 
language  used  by  mankind  in  the  first  ages,  or  in  a  language  nearly 
allied  to  it.  The  style  of  these  writings,  therefore,  being  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  modern  compositions,  to  interpret  them  exactly 
as  tliese  are  usually  expounded  is  without  doubt  to  i7i»-interpret 
them  ;  accordingly,  persons  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  primitive 
languages  have,  by  that  method  of  interpretation,  been  led  to  imagine 
that  the  Scriptures  contain  notions  unworthy  of  God,  and  thus  not 
only  have  exposed  these  venerable  writings  to  the  scorn  of  infidels, 
but  have  also  framed  to  themselves  erroneous  notions  in  religion.* 
To  prevent  similar  mistakes,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to  render  more  de- 
lightful the  study  of  the  sacred  volume  by  an  explanation  of  its  figura- 
tive language,  is  the  design  of  the  present  chapter. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language,  which 
is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination  or  by  the  passions.  Rheto- 
ricians commonly  divide  them  into  two  great  claaaes^Jiffures  of  words 
zsiA  figures  of  thought. 

Figures  of  words  are  usually  termed  tropes^  and  consist  in  the 
advantageous  alteration  of  a  word  or  sentence  from  its  ori^nal  and 
proper  signification  to  another  meaning ;  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3.,  The 
Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me.  Here  the  trope  lies  in  the  word  rocky  which 
is  changed  from  its  original  sense,  as  intending  one  of  the  strongest 
works  and  most  certain  shelters  in  nature ;  and  is  employed  to  signify 
that  God,  by  his  faithfulness  and  power,  is  the  same  security  to  the 
soul  which  trusts  in  him,  as  the  rock  is  to  the  man  who  builds 
upon  it,  or  flees  for  safety  to  its  impenetrable  recesses.  So,  in  Luke 
xiii.  32.,  our  Lord,  speaking  of  Herod,  says.  Go  ycy  and  tell  that  fox : 
here  the  word /oar  is  diverted  from  its  proper  meaning,  which  is  that  of 
a  beast  of  prey  and  of  deep  cunning,  to  denote  a  cruel,  and  crafty 

»  Sec  Vol.  I.  pp.  466-468. 

*  Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  iv.  4to.,  or  vol.  vi.  8vo.  essay  viii.  sectl.,  On  the  right 
Interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  materials  of  this  chapter  are  abridged  chiefly  from  Pro- 
fes8Qr  I>athe'«  edition  of  Glassios's  Fhilologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  forming  the  whole  second 
Tolame  of  that  elaborate  work.  See  also  Jahn,  Enchiridion  HermeneuMcee  Qeneralis, 
cap.  iv.,  De  Tropis  Kecte  Interpretandis,  pp.  101 — 127.;  and  Rambach,  Institutiones 
Hermeneuticce  Sacrse,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.,  De  Adminiculis  Bhetoricis,  pp.  429 — 440. 
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tyrant ;  and  the  application  of  the  term  gives  us  a  complete  idea  of 
his  hypocrisy. 

The  other  class,  called  figures  of  thought,  supposes  the  words  to 
be  used  in  their  literal  and  proper  meaning,  and  the  figure  to  consist 
in  the  turn  of  the  thought;  as  is  the  case  in  exclamations,  apostrophes, 
and  comparisons,  where,  though  we  Tary  the  words  that  are  used,  or 
translate  them  from  one  language  into  another,  we  may  nevertheless 
still  preserve  the  same  figure  in  the  thought  This  distinction,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Blair  remarks,  is  of  no  great  use,  as  nothing  can  be  built 
upon  it  in  practice;  neither  is  it  always  very  clear.  It  is  of  little  im- 
portance,  whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode  of  expression  the 
name  of  a  trope  or  of  a  figure,  provided  we  remember  that  figurative 
language  always  imports  some  colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  some 
emotion  of  passion  expressed  in'  our  style ;  and,  perhaps,  Jigures  of 
imagination^  9i,nAJigures  ofpassiofi,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribution 
of  the  subject.* 

Without  regarding,  therefore,  the  technical  distinctions,  which  have 
been  introduced  by  rhetorical  writers,  we  shall  first  offer  some  hints 
by  which  to  ascertain  and  correctly  interpret  the  tropes  and  figures 
occurring  in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  in  the  following  sections  we 
shall  notice  the  principal  of  them,  illustrated  by  examples,  to  which 
a  diligent  reader  may  easily  subjoin  others. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  OBSBBYATIONS  OH   THE   INTERPRETATION  OF  TROPES  AND   FIQUREft. 

"  All  languages  are  more  or  less  figurative ;  but  they  are  the  most 
so  in  their  most  early  state.  Before  language  is  provided  with  a  stock 
of  words,  suflScient  in  their  literal  sense  to  express  what  is  wanted,  men 
are  under  the  necessity  of  extending  the  use  of  their  words  beyond  the 
literal  sense.  But  the  application,  when  once  begun,  is  not  limited  by 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  necessity.  The  imagination,  always  occupied 
with  resemblances,  which  are  the  foundation  of  figures,  disposes  men 
to  seek  for  figurative  terms,  where  they  might  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  litenil  terms.  Figurative  language  presents  a  kind  of  picture 
to  the  mind,  and  thus  delights  while  it  instructs :  whence  the  use  of 
it,  though  more  necessary  when  a  language  is  poor  and  uncultivated, 
is  never  laid  aside,  especially  in  the  writings  of  orators  and  poets."* 
The  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  highly  figurative,  especially  in  the 
Old  Testament.  For  this,  two  reasons  have  been  assigned ;  one  is 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  naturally  possessing  vivid  imagina^ 
tions,  and  living  in  a  warm  climate,  delight  in  a  figurative  style  of 
expression,  and  are  fond  of  similitudes  which  to  the  cultivated  taste 
of  European  readers  do  not  always  appear  the  most  elegant  The 
other  reason  is  that  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
poetical ;  and  a  poet  inaulges  in  figures  and  images  drawn  from 
almost  every  subject  that  presents  itself  to  his  imagination. 

*  Blair,  Jjectures,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

'Bishop  Marsh,  Lectures,  part  iii.  pp.  6S,  69. 
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The  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  the  discourses 
and  speeches  of  our  Saviour,  are  also  highly  figurative ;  ^^and  numerous 
Tniatates  have  been  made  by  a  literal  application  of  what  was  figura- 
tively meant*  When  our  Saviour  said  to  the  Jews,  *  Destroy  this  tem- 
ple; and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up,'  the  Jews  understood  the  word 
temple  in  its  literal  sense,  and  asked  him  whether  he  could  raise 
again  in  three  days  what  had  taken  six  and-forty  years  to  build. 
They  did  not  perceive  that  his  language  was  figurative^  and  that  he 
spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body."* 

In  order,  then,  to  understand  fully  the  figurative  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  requisite,  Jirst^  to  ascertain  and  determine  what  is 
really  figurative,  lest  we  take  that  to  be  literal  which  is  figurative,  as 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  and  the  Jews  frequently  did,  or  lest  we 
pervert  the  literal  meaning  of  words  by  a  figurative  interpretation ; 
and,  secondly y  when  we  have  ascertained  what  is  really  figurative,  to 
interpret  it  correctly,  and  deliver  its  true  sense.  For  this  purpose, 
£meBti  has  given  the  following  general  rule:  We  may  ascertain 
whether  any  expression  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively,  by  re- 
calling the  thing  spoken  of  to  its  internal  or  external  sense,  that  is, 
by  seeking  out  its  internal  or  external  meaning;  and  this  may  in 
general  be  readily  ascertained.*  Hence  it  is,  l£at  in  human  com- 
positions we  are  very  rarely  if  ever  in  doubt  whether  a  thing  be 
spoken  literally  or  figuratively ;  because  the  thing  or  subject  spoken 
<rf  being  human,  and  capable  both  of  external  and  internal  senses, 
may  be  recalled  to  a  human  sense,  that  is,  to  a  sense  intelligible  by 
man.     To  understand  this  subject  more  particularly:  — 

1.  Figurative  language  is  found  less  in  the  historical  boohs  of  Scripture 
than  in  those  which  are  poetical. 

For  it  18  the  duty  of  a  historian  to  relate  transactions  simply  as  they  happened  ;  while  a 
poet  has  licence  to  ornament  his  subject  by  the  aid  of  figures,  and  to  render  it  more  lively 
by  availing  himself  of  similes  and  metaphors.  Hence  the  style  of  narration  in  the  historical 
books  is  simple  and  generally  devoid  of  ornament,  while  the  poetical  books  abound  with 
images;  not,  indeed,  that  the  historical  books  are  entirely  destitute  of  figurative  expressions; 
for,  whatever  language  men  may  use,  they  are  so  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  expression, 
that  they  cannot  fully  convey  their  meaning  in  literal  words,  but  are  compelled  by  the  force 
of  habit  to  make  use  of  such  as  are  figurative.  But  we  must  not  look  for  a  figurative  style 
in  the  historical  books;  and  still  less  are  historical  narratives  to  be  changed  into  allegories, 
and  parables,  unless  these  be  obviously  apparent  From  inattention  to  this  important  rule, 
**  aomn  interpreters,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  turned  into  allegory  the  whole 
Jewish  ceremonial  law.  So,  formerly  and  recently,  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  fall  of  man,  the  flood,  the  account  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  &c  have  been  explained  either 
as  ftv$oi^  or  as  philosophical  allegories,  i.e.  philosophical  speculations  on  these  subjects, 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  narration.  By  the  same  principles  of  exegesis,  the  Gospels  are 
treated  as  fivOoi,  which  exhibit  an  imaginary  picture  of  a  perfect  character,  in  the  person 
of  Jesus.  In  a  word,  every  narration  in  the  Bible,  of  an  occurrence  which  is  of  a  mira- 
cnloos  nature  in  any  respect,  is  fivBos;  which  means,  as  its  abettors  say,  that  some  real  fdct 
or  occurrence  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  story,  which  is  told  agreeably  to  the  very  imperfect 
conceptions  and  philosophy  of  ancient  times,  or  has  been  augmented  and  adorned  by  tra- 
dition and  fancy. 

*  Bishop  Marsh,  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  69. 

[*  Bishop  Terrot  has  remarked  on  this  somewhat  obscure  rule,  that  all  Emesti  intended 
to  say  was  probably  what  Jahn  thus  enunciates :  **  If  the  subject  and  predicate  (or 
adjunct)  be  such  that,  in  their  proper  sense,  they  are  inconsistent,  we  must  conclude  that 
one  or  other  is  tropical,  provided  that  both  be  clearly  known,  and  the  repugnance  be  mani* 
fcst."    Emesti,  Principles  of  BibL  Interp.  transl  by  Bp.  Terrot,  voL  L  p.  139.] 
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**  But  that  snch  liberties  with  the  lan^age  of  Scripture  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
sober  principles  of  interpretation  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  bare  statement  of  them* 
The  object  of  the  interpreter  is  to  find  out  what  the  sacred  writers  meant  to  say.  This  dcMic, 
iiis  task  is  performed.  Party  philosophy  or  scepticism  cannot  guide  the  interpretation  of 
language." ' 

2.  The  literal  meaning  of  words  is  to  be  given  up,  if  it  be  either  improper, 
or  involve  an  impossibility^  or  where  words,  properly  taken,  contain  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  doctrinal  or  moral  precepts  delivered  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture,* 

(I.)  The  expressions  in  Jer.  i.  18.  are  necessarily  to  be  understood  figuratively.  God  is 
there  represented  as  saying  to  the  prophet,  /  have  made  thee  a  defenced  city^  and  an  iron 
pillar^  and  brazen  walls  against  the  whole  land.  Now,  these  expressions  are  figurative  ; 
oecause,  if  taken  literally,  they  involve  an  impossibility.  The  general  import  of  the  divine 
promise  is  that  God  would  defend  Jeremiah  against  all  open  assaults  and  secret  contri- 
vances of  his  enemies,  who  should  no  more  be  able  to  prevail  against  him  than  they  could 
against  an  impregnable  wall  or  fortress.  So  the  literal  sense  of  Isai.  i.  25.  is  equally  inap- 
)  lieablo  ;  but  in  the  following  verse  the  prophet  explains  it  in  the  proper  words. 

(2.)  In  Psal.  xviii.,  God  is  termed  a  rock,  a  fortress,  a^  deliverer,  a  buckler,  a  horn  of  sal- 
vation, and  a  high  tower :  it  is  obvious  that  these  predicates  are  metaphorically  used. 

(3.)  Matt  viiu  22.,  Let  the  dead  burg  their  dead  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  those  who 
are  really  and  naturally  dead ;  and,  consequently,  must  be  understood  figuratively,  **  Leave 
those  who  are  spiritually  dead  to  perform  the  rites  of  burial  for  such  as  are  naturally  dead.** 
In  PsaL  cxxx.  1.,  David  is  said  to  have  cried  unto  the  Lord  out  of  the  dkpths,  by  which 
word  we  are  metaphorically  to  understand  a  state  of  the  deepest  affliction.  Similar  ex- 
pressions occur  in  1  Cor.  iii.  13.  and  Rev.  vi.  13. 

(4.)  The  command  related  in  Matt,  xviii.  8,  9.  must  be  understood  figuratively.  So, 
the  declaration  of  Jesus  Christ  in  John  xiv.  28.,  Mg  Father  is  greater  than  /,  is  to  be 
understood  of  himself,  as  he  is  man.  This  is  evident  from  the  context  and  from  the 
nature  of  his  discourse.  In  John  xiv.  24.,  Christ  tells  his  disciples  that  the  Father  had 
sent  him  ;  that  is,  in  his  quality  of  Messiah,  he  was  sent  by  the  Father  to  instruct  and  to 
save  mankind.  Now,  as  the  sender  is  greater  than  he  who  is  sent  (xiii.  16.);  so,  in  this 
sense,  is  the  Father  greater  than  the  Son.  It  certainly  requires  very  little  argument,  and 
no  sophistry,  to  reconcile  this  saying  with  the  most  orthodox  notion  of  the  deity  of  Christ; 
as  he  is  repeatedly  speaking  of  his  divine  and  of  his  human  nature.  Of  the  former  he  says 
(John  X.  30.),  /  and  my  Father  are  one ;  and  of  the  laUer  he  states  with  the  same  truth. 
My  Father  is  greater  than  L  [This  mode  of  reconciling  the  diflferent  texts  is  just;  but  the 
expressions  used  are  not  figurative,  they  are  in  each  case  literal  with  a  different  applica- 
tion.] 

(5.)  Whatever  is  repugnant  to  natural  reason  cannot  be  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture; 
for  God  is  the  original  of  natural  truth,  as  well  as  of  that  which  comes  by  particular  revela- 
tion. No  proposition,  as  before  observed  (p.  253.),  repugnant  to  the  iiindamental  principles  of 
reason  can  be  the  sense  of  any  part  of  the  word  of  God  ;  hence  the  words  of  Christ,  This  is 
My  body,  and  This  is  my  blood,  Matt  xxvi.  26,  28.,  are  not  to  be  understood  in  that  sense 
which  makes  for  the  doctrine  of  trausubstantiation,  or  of  the  conversion  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  into  the  actual  blood  and  body  of  Christ ; 
because  it  is  impossible  that  contradictions  should  be  true;  and  we  cannot  be  more  certain 
that  anything  is  true,  than  we  are  that  that  doctrine  is  false.  Yet  it  is  upon  a  literal  con- 
struction of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  the  Romish  church  has,  ever  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  erected  and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  a  doctrine  which  is 
manifestly  '*  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ment, and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions.'* '    In  fact,  if  the  words,  TTus  is 

*  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  part  v.  chap.  v.  p.  112.  (edit  1827);  Moms, 
Acroases,  tom.  i.  pp.  281 — 291. 

*  **  I  hold  it,"  says  the  learned  and  venerable  Hooker,  '*  for  a  most  infallible  rule  in 
expositions  of  sacred  Scripture,  that,  where  a  literal  construction  will  stand,  the  farthest 
from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licen- 
tious and  deluding  art,  which  changeth  the  meaning  of  words,  as  alchemy  doth  or  would 
do  the  snbstance  of  metals,  maketh  of  any  thing  what  it  listeth,  and  bringeth  in  the  end  all 
truth  to  nothing."    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  v.  c  59. 

*  Art  xxviiL  of  the  confession  of  the  Anglican  Chiurch.  The  term  *'transabstanti- 
ation  "  was  not  invented  until  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  first  idea  of  Christ's  bodily 
presence  in  the  eucharist  was  started  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century;  the  first  writer 
who  maintained  the  doctrine  was  Paschasius  Radbcrtus,  in  the  ninth  century,  before  it  was 
firmly  established  ;  and  the  first  public  assertion  of  it  was  at  the  third  Lateran  Council, 
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1^  5orly,  orast  be  UteraUy  understood,  whj  are  not  other  words  of  similar  import  also 
to  he  taken  Hterallj  ?  In  which  case  Jesus  Christ  must  be  a  vine,  a  door,  and  a  rock;  for 
so  he  ia  expressly  termed  in  John  x.  d^  xv.  I.,  and  1  Cor.  x.  4.  And,  in  the  other  part  of 
tbe  sacrament,  the  cup  must  be  transubstantiated,  not  into  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  into  the 
New  Testament;  for  he  said.  This  cvp  is  the  New  Testament  or  corenant  (Luke  xxii 
SO.),  that  is,  the  representation  or  memorial  of  it.  Further,  as  the  words.  This  i$  mp 
body,  and,  Tkia  is  my  blood,^  were  spoken  bbforr  Christ^s  bodj  was  broken  upon  the 
cross,  and  beporb  his  blood  was  shed,  he  could  not  pronounce  them  with  the  intention 
thfit  thej  should  be  taken  and  interpreted  literally  by  his  disciples.  He  could  not  take  his 
body  in  his  hands,  nor  oifei^  them  his  blood  in  the  cup;  for  it  had  not  yet  b^en  shed.  If 
the  bread  which  he  broke  had  been  clianged,  he  would  have  had  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
would  have  been  instrumental  in  presenting  the  other  to  the  apostles.  Of  such  a  transform- 
ation they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  smallest  idea ;  and,  if  it  did  not  take  place  in  this 
first  sacrament,  what  reason  can  we  have  to  believe  that  it  has  been  effected  in  any  other? 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  has  no  foundation  in  the  words  ot 
Christ,  which  must  necessarily  be  understood,  not  literally  and  properly,  but  Jigurativehf, 
agreeably  to  the  well-known  metonymy,  common  in  all  languages,  but  especially  in  the 
Hebrew  (the  impression  of  which  the  Greek  here  naturally  takes),  in  which  the  sign  is  put 
for  the  thing  Kiguified.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xl.  \2.^the  three  branches  are  three  daysy  and,  in  v.  IS., 
the  three  baUets  are  three  days;  in  xli.  26.,  the  seven  good  kine  arc  seven  years,  and  Oie  seven 
good  ears  are  seven  years*;  and,  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  11.,  the  dry  bones  are  the  whole  house  of 
Itrad^  The  same  metonymy  exii^ts  in  the  service  for  the  celebration  of  the  passover 
among  the  modem  Jews ;  in  which  the  master  of  the  family  and  all  the  guests  take  hold  of 
the  dish  containing  the  unleavened  bread,  which  he  had  pre viousiv  broken,  and  say.  Lot 
This  is  the  hread  t^ qffliction^  which  uUour  ancestors  ate  in  the  lana  of  Egypt}  The  snme 
phraseology  is  of  ^quent  occurrence  in  tbe  New  Testament.  Thus,  in  Matt.  xiii.  38, 89., 
The  field  is  [represents]  the  world;  theaood  seed  are  [represent]  the  children  of  the  hing^ 
dom ;  the  tares  abb  [represent]  the  chiloien  of  the  wicked  one.  The  enemy  is  [represents] 
Ae  devil;  the  harvest  is  [represents]  the  end  of  the  world;  the  reapers  arb  the  angels.    And, 

in  the  year  1215,  after  it  had  been  for  some  time  avowed  by  the  Roman  popes,  and  incul- 
cated by  the  clergy  dependent  on  them,  in  obedience  to  their  injunctions.  But  the  term 
itself  was  not  known  before  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  invented  by  Stephen,  bishop 
of  Autnn.  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist  vol.  iii.  cent.  xiii.  chap.  iii.  2,  14.  pp,  217,  231.  fPas- 
chasius  is  claimed  by  Romanbts  as  their  champion  ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  found  m  his 
work  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  Roman  doctrine.  The  time  when  Stephen  of  Autun 
(iEduensis)  lived  has  been  disputed .  Petor  of  Blois  (Blesensis)  may  have  been  the  first  to 
use  the  term  in  question.     See  Bp.  Cosin,  Hist.  Trans.  Papal  capp.  v.  1,  '29.;  vii.  17.] 

■  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  28.  and  Mark  xiv.  22,  24.,  compared  with  Luke  xxii.  19,  20.  and 
I  Cor.  xi.  24,  25. 

*  Solet  autem  res,  qnss  significat,  ejus  rei  nomine  quam  sig^ificat  nnneupari,  sicut  scrip- 
turn  est,  Septem  spiete  sepiem  annt  sunt;  non  enim  dixit,  septem  annos  significant:  et 
Septem  boves  septem  anni  scnt,  et  multa  hujusmodL  Augustine,  Qusesiiones  in  Leviticum, 
lib.  iii  qnsMt.  57-  Op.,  tom.  iii.  pars  1.  col.  516.  Paris,  1679 — 1700.  In  another 
place  the  same  writer  says,  Inde  est,  quod  ait  Apostolus,  Petra  autem  brat  Christus 
(1  Cor.  X.  4.),  non  ait,  Petra  signiflcabat  Christum.  Id.  Locut.  de  Genesi.  c.  xli. 
Op.  tom.  iii  pars  1.  col.  335. 

*  The  Hebrews^  having, no  particular  word  denoting  to  represent,  supply  its  place  by  the 
verb  substantive,  which  is  sometimes  left  to  be  understood,  as  in  Isai.  v.  7.,  and  sometimes 
is  expressed  by  the  personal  pronoun  as  in  the  passages  above  cited,  agreeably  to  the 
well-known  rule  of  Hebrew  grammar,  viz.  that,  where  these  pronouns  stand  simply  for 
the  verb  of  existence,  they  are  to  be  translated  accordingly;  as  we  read  in  the  Septuagint 
Greek  and  Latin  Yulgate  versions,  and  also  in  every  modem  verrion  of  the  Bible. 
Various  additional  examples  of  this  construction  may  be  seen  in  Stuart's  Hebrew 
Grammar,  §  649.  p.  168.  (Oxford,  1831);  in  Robertson*8  Hebr.  Gramm.  lib.  iv.  c  2;  in 
Schroeder^s  Syntax,  Regula  38.;  Jabn's  Grammatica  Hebrsca,  §  92.;  Cell^rier*s  Gram- 
maire  Hebraique,  p.  206.;  and  in  Glassius's  Philologia  Sacra,  tom.  i.  pp.  149,  150.  (edit. 
Dathii).  That  the  same  construction  exists  in  the  Syriac  Language  is  evident  from  the 
examples  given  by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  his  Grammatica  Syriaca,  p.  30. ;  by  Jahn  in  his 
Klementa  Aramaicss  sen  Chaldseo-Syriacas  Linguae,  pp.  2*4,  25. ;  by  Michaelis  in  his  Gram- 
matica  Syriaca,  §§  79,  132.;  and  by  Hoffmann  in  bis  Grammatica  Syrinca,  pp.  314,  377. 
Finnlly,  the  same  idiom  of  using  the  pronoun  in  place  of  the  verb  substantive  prevails  in 
the  Arabic  Language;  and  examples  of  it  are  given  by  Richardson  in  his  Arabic  Grammar^ 
chap,  viii.;  and  by  Rosenmiiller  in  his  Institutiones  Linguae  ArabicsB,  lib.  v.  §  83. 

*  See  the  Forms  of  Prayer  for  the  Festivals  of  Passover  and  Pentecost,  according  to 
the  Cu'itom  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  in  Hebrew  and  English.  By  David 
Levi,  p.  2a 
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in  1  Cor.  X.  4^  That  rock  was  [represented]  Christ  Similar  modes  of  expression  occur 
in  Luke  viii.  9^  xt.  26.  Gr.,  and  xviii.  36.  Or.;  John  rii.  36.,  and  x.  6.;  Acts  x.  17.;  Gal.  iv. 
S4.;  and  Rot.  i.  SO.  Gr.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  context,  from  biblical  usage,  and 
fh>m  the  scope  of  the  passage  (it  might  also  be  added,  if  the  limits  necessarily  prescribed 
to  this  paragraph  would  permit,  from  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church 
and  of  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin'),  that  the  literal  interpretation 
of  Matt  xxyI.  26, 28.  must  bo  abandoned;  and  with  it  necessarily  falls  the  modern  Romish 
tenet  of  transubstantiation. 

(6.)  To  change  day  into  night  (Job  xvii.  12.)  is  an  impossibility,  and  must  be  a  figura- 
tire  expression.  In  IsaL  I  5,  6.,  the  Jewish  nation  are  described  as  being  sorely  itricken 
or  chastised,  like  a  man  mortally  wounded,  and  destitute  of  medicine,  and  of  the  means 
of  cure.  That  this  description  is  figuratire,  is  evident  from  the  context;  for  in  the  two 
A)Ilowing  verses  the  prophet  delineates  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  literal  terms. 

(7.)  **  If  a  passage  of  Scripture  be  a  precept,  prohibiting  some  heinous  wickedness  or 
crime,  or  commanding  us  to  do  good,  it  is  no/  figurative;  but,  if  it  seem  to  command  any 
heinous  wickedness  or  crime,  or  to  forbid  that  which  is  profitable  or  beneficial  to  others, 
it  u  fii^urative,**  and  must  be  interpreted  accordingly. 

**  In  John  vL  53.,  Christ  says.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  hie 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Now  this  sentence  seems  to  command  a  heinous  wickedness 
or  crime:  consequently  it  is  figurative,  commanding  us  to  communicate  of  the  passion  of 
our  Lord,  and  with  dedight  and  advantage  to  lay  up  in  our  memory,  that  his  flesh  waa 
wounded  and  crucified  for  us.**' 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  know  whether  an  expression  be  figurative 
or  not,  but,  when  this  point  is  ascertained,  another  of  equal  importance 
presents  itself;  namely,  to  interpret  metaphorical  expressions  bj  corre- 
sponding and  appropriate  terms.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  is 
necessary, 

3.  That  toe  inquire  in  what  respects  the  thing  compared^  and  that  with 
which  it  is  compared^  respectively  agree^  and  also  in  what  respects  they  have 
any  affinity  or  resemblance. 

For,  as  a  similitude  is  concealed  in  every  metaphor,  it  is  only  by  diligent  study  that  it 
can  be  elicited,  by  carefully  observing  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  proper  or 
literal  and  the  figurative  meaning.  For  instance,  the  prophetic  writers,  and  particularly 
Fzckiel,  very  frequently  charge  the  Israelites  with  having  committed  adultery  and  played 
the  harlot,  and  with  deserting  Jehovah,  their  husband.  From  inspection  of  these  pas- 
sages, it  is  evident  that  spiritual  adultery,  or  idolatry,  is  intended.     Now  the  origin  of  this 

'  Archbishop  Tillotson  in  his  Discourse  on  Transubstantiation,  pp.  14 — 23.  (l2mo. 
edit.),  and  Bishop  Burnet  (on  Art.  xxviiu)  have  given  numerous  passages  from  the  fathers 
and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  century,  in  which  the  protes- 
tant— or  true — interpretation  of  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  is  maintained.  But  the  fullest  view  of 
Christian  antiquity  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  collection  of  testimonies  from  the 
second  to  the  thirteenth  century  inclusive,  translated  and  published  by  Archbishop  Wake, 
intitled,  An  Historical  Treatise  written  by  an  Author  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church 
of  Borne,  touching  Transubstantiation.  Wherein  is  made  appear,  that,  according  to  the 
Principles  of  that  Church,  this  Doctrine  cannot  bo  an  Article  of  Faith.  London,  1688. 
4ta  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  further  this  very  imporunt  subject,  is 
referred  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd's  edition  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Defence  of  the  true 
and  catholick  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  &c.  (London,  1825,  8vo.);  to  Mr.  Meek*s 
Church  of  England  a  Faithful  Witness  against  the  Frrors  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
pp.  156 — 191.  (London.  1834,  8vo.);  to  Mr.  Faber's  DifiSculties  of  Romanism,  pp.  89 
— 156,  313 — 446.  (second  edition);  and  to  Du  Monlin's  unanswered  and  unauswer- 
able  Anatomy  of  the  Mass,  translated  firom  the  very  rare  French  original  by  the  Rev 
Robert  Shanks,  A  M.,  who  has  prefixed  a  concise  and  valuable  History  of  the  Eucharist 
Edinburgh,  1833,  12mo.  See  also  Bishop  Turton*s  (of  Ely)  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
the  Eucharibt  considered,  Camb.  1837,  and  his  Observations  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman*s 
Reply  to  that  work,  Camb.  1839.- 

'  The  preceding  rule  and  illustration  are  designedly  taken  from  Augustine,  bishop  of 
Hippo  in  Africa,  a  writer,  in  the  fifth  century,  of  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the  Romish 
church,  in  the  catalogue  of  whose  supposed  eaintM  he  is  enrolled;  because  John  yi.  53.  is 
one  of  the  passages  urged  by  that  church  in  support  of  her  novel  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation. The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  how  completely  Augustine  condemns  thiif 
dogma.  See  his  treatise  De  Doctrina  ChristianIL,  lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  Op.  Paris,  1679 — 1700 
toni.  iii.  pars  1.  ooL  52. 
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BiMaphor  is  to  be  sought  from  one  and  the  same  notion,  in  which  there  is  an  agreement 
l»etween  adultery  and  the  worship  paid  bj  the  Israelites  to  strange  gods.  That  notion  or 
idea  is  unfaithfulness;  by  which,  as  a  wife  deceives  her  husband,  so  they  are  represented 
as  deceiving  God,  and  as  violating  their  fidelity,  in  forsaking  him. 

To  explain  this  general  remark  more  partieularlj. 

(1.)  The  sense  of  a  figurative  passage  wiU  he  hnoum^  if  the  resemblance 
between  the  things  or  objects  compared  be  so  clear  as  to  be  immediately 
perceived. 

Thos,  if  any  one  be  said  to  walk  in  the  toay  of  the  ungodly,  or  of  the  godhf^  we  readily 
apprehend  that  the  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  those  characters  is  the  idea  designed  to  be 
expressed.  So,  when  one  is  compared  to  a  lion,  every  one  understands  that  strength  of 
limbs,  firmness  of  nerve,  and  magnanimity,  are  the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed.  In 
Gen.  xlix.  9.,  Judah  is  styled  a  UinCs  whelp,  and  is  compared  to  a  lion  and  lioness  couch- 
ing, whom  no  one  dares  to  rouse.  The  warlike  character  and  the  conquests  of  this  tribe 
arc  here  prophetically  described;  but  the  full  force  of  the  passage  will  not  be  perceived, 
nnless  we  know  that  a  Hon  is,  among  the  orientals,  used  figuratively  to  denote  a  hero,  and 
also  that  a  lion  or  lioness,  when  lying  down  after  satisfying  its  hunger,  will  not  attack  any 
person.  Mr.  Park  has  recorded  an  instance  of  his  providential  escape  from  a  lion  thus 
circumstanced,  which  he  saw  lying  near  the  road,  and  passed  unhurt.^ 

(2.)  Asy  in  the  sacred  metaphors,  one  particular  is  generally  the  principal 
thing  thereby  exhibited^  the  sense  of  a  metaphor  unll  be  illustrated  by  con" 
sidering  the  context  of  a  passage  in  which  it  occurs. 

This  rule  particularly  applies  to  images  which  do  not  always  conTey  one  and  the  same 
meaning.  Thus,  light  and  darkness  not  only  denote  happiness  and  misery,  but  also  know- 
ledge and  ignorance;  which  of  these  two  significations  is  to  be  preferably  adopted,  the 
context  alone  can  show.  In  Psalm  cxii.  4.,  we  read :  Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in 
the  darkness.  Bishop  Horsley  thinks  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  what  happened  in  ^g^pt, 
when  the  Israelites  had  light  in  all  their  dwellings  in  Goshen,  while  the  rest  of  Egypt  was 
enveloped  in  darkness.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  since  the  design  of  the  psalm  in 
question  is  to  show  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  final  perdition  of  the  un- 
godly, the  context  will  plainly  indicate  that  happiness  is  the  idea  intended  in  this  verse; 
for,  if  we  consult  what  precedes,  we  shall  find  that  temporal  prosperity  is  promised  to  the 
righteous,  and  that,  among  the  particulars  in  which  his  prosperi^  consists,  it  is  specified 
tl^t  kis  seed  shall  be  mighty  upon  earth ;  the  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed;  wealth 
and  riches  shall  be  in  his  house.  On  the  contrary,  in  Psal.  xix.  8.,  where  the  command- 
ment of  Jehovah  is  said  to  enlighten  the  eyes,  the  idea  of  spiritual  knowledge  is  intended; 
and  this  phrase  corresponds  to  that  in  the  preceding  verse,  where  the  testimony  of  Jeho- 
vah is  said  to  make  wise  the  simple  In  the  New  Testament,  light  and  darkness  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  in  like  manner  designate  a  state  of  knowledge  and  a  state  of 
ignorance.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Luke  i  78,  79.;  Acts  xxvi  18.;  Bom.  i  21.; 
£ph.  iy.  18.,  and  y.  8.;  1  Pet.  ii  9. 

(3.)  The  sense  of  a  figurative  expression  is  often  hnoumfrom  the  sacred 
writer's  own  explanation  of  it. 

The  inspired  penmen  frequently  subjoin  to  figtirative  expressions  proper  or  literal  terms, 
and  thus  explain  the  meaning  to  be  conveyed  by  the  images  they  employ.  Thus,  in 
Esther  viii.  16.,  it  is  said  that  the  Jews  had  light  and  gladness,  and  joy  and  honour;  here  the 
explanatory  synonymes  mark  the  greatness  of  their  prosperity  and  joy.  In  PsaL  xcrii.  11., 
Hght  is  safd  to  be  sown  for  the  righteous  :  the  exposition  follows,  (ma  joy  for  the  upright  in 
heart.  In  like  manner,  when  the  prophet  Hosea  complains  that  a  spirit  of  lasciviousness 
had  driven  the  Israelites  astray  (Hos.  iv.  12  ),  he  not  only  explains  his  meaning  by  sub- 
joining that  they  forsook  their  God,  but  in  the  following  verse  he  states  in  clear  and  literal 
terms  the  eagerness  with  which  they  committed  idolatry,  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
they  sacrifice,  and  upon  the  hills  they  bum  incense,  &c 

(4.)  The  sense  of  a  figurative  expression  may  also  be  ascertained  by  con- 
suiting  parallel  passages ;  in  which  the  same  thing  is  expressed  properly 

*  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  p.  810.  London,  1807,  8vo.,  or  in  Pinkerton's  Col- 
lection of  Voyages,  vol.  xvi.  p.  848. 
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and  literalfyy  or  in  which  the  same  word  occurs^  so  that  the  eense  may  be 
readily  apprehended. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  very  often  represent  Jehovah  as  holding  in  his  hand  a  cnp,  and 
presenting  it  to  men  who  are  compelled  to  drink  it  up  to  the  very  dregs.  The  intoxicated 
stagger,  and,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  shamefuUj  vomit  forth  the  wine  thej  have 
drunk.  This  metaphor  is  frcqaentlj  repeated  in  various  ways  by  the  sacred  poets,  who 
sometimes  only  glance  at  it,  while  at  others  they  more  fully  illustrate  it.  Compare 
Obad.  16.;  Nahum  iii.  11.;  Habak.  ii.  16  ;  PsaL  Ixxv.  8.;  Jer.  zxv.  15 — 27.  aud  Ezek. 
xxiiL  33,  34.  Now,  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  image  occurring 
in  these  passage(>,  its  sense  might  be  immediately  ascertained  by  comparing  the  parallel 
passage  in  Isai.  li.  17—23  ,  in  which  the  prophet  portrays  Jerusalem  as  a  woman  so  in- 
toxicated as  to  be  unable  to  stand;  but  in  which  he  introduces' some  words  that  clearly 
mark  the  sense  of  the  metaphor.  The  passage  itseli;  Bishop  Lowth  justly  remarks,  is 
poetry  of  the  first  order,  sublimity  of  the  highest  proof. 

(5.)  Consider  history. 

A  consideration  of  events  recorded  in  history  will  very  frequently  show,  how  far  and  in 
what  sense  any  expression  is  to  be  understood  figuratively.  Thus  many  and  various 
things  are  said  relative  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  his  kingdom,  government,  and  adversaries. 
Now  history  informs  us  that  he  came,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  rule  and  govern 
far  and  wide  by  the  spreading  of  the  gospel.  In  Matt.'  x.  34.,  Christ  says  that  he  came 
not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  xii.  51 ,  he  says 
that  he  came  to  cause  divvwm.  The  general  import  of  those  two  passages  is  that  be 
would  cause  discord,  and  as  it  were  sow  dissensions.  But  in  what  sense  could  the  blessed 
Saviour  mean  that  he  would  cause  discord?  We  learn  from  history  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  religion,  nations  and  families  became  divided;  so  that 
some  embraced  it,  while  others  rejected  it,  and  the  former  were  persecuted  by  the  latter  on 
account  of  their  Christian  professions.  A  further  exposition  of  this  passage  is  given  in 
p.  328.  ui/ra. 

(6.)  Consider  the  connection  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  context  of  the 
^figurative  passage, 

A  consideration  of  the  connection  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  the  context,  will  often  lead 
to  the  origin  of  the  figurative  expressions  employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  conse- 
quently enable  us  to  ascertain  their  meaning;  for  very  fi^uently  some  word  precedes  or 
follows,  or  some  synonyme  is  annexed,  that  plainly  indicates  whether  the  expression  is  to 
be  taken  properly  or  figuratively.  For  instance,  the  words  sin  and  hnquitj^,  which  &i^  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  law  of  Moses,  are  tropically  put  for  punishment;  and  that 
the  phrase,  1o  bear  one*a  sin  or  iniquitv,  is  equivalent  to  the  suffering  of  the  punishment 
due  to  sin,  appears  fi*om  the  synonymous  expressions  of  being  cut  off  frcm  the  peopU,  and 
ebfing  being  very  often  annexed;  as  in  Levit.  xix.8.;  Exod.  xxviii.  43.;  Numb.  xiv. 34.« 
and  xviii.  22,  32,  &c.  So  likewise  in  Qen.  xxxL  42,  53.,  the  context  manifestly  shows 
that  the  fear  of  Isaac^  and  the  fear  of  his  father,  are  put  for  Jehovah,  the  object  of  fear 
and  reverence.  Once  more,  when,  in  1  Pet  ii.  5, 9.,  bslievers  are  said  to  be  living  stones, 
a  spiritual  house,  and  a  royal  priesthood,  as  these  expressions  are  derived  from  the  Old 
Testament,  we  must  recur  to  Exod.  xix.  5,  6.,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  their ' 
privileges.  The  general  tenor  of  the  apostle's  address  then  will  be,  **  Consider  yourselves 
as  forming  part  of  a  nobler  temple  than  that  of  the  Jews,  and  in  which  a  much  more 
spiritual  sacrifice  is  ofivred  to  Ood  through  Christ  Ton,  who  have  embraced  the  gospel, 
are  considered  by  God  as  inheritors  of  ail  those  holy  blessings  which  were  promised  to 
the  Jews.*' 

(7.)  In  ^fixing  the  sense  exhibited  by  a  metaphor^  the  comparisbn  ought 
never  to  be  extended  too  far,  or  into  any  thing  which  cannot  be  properly 
applied  to  the  person  or  thing  represented. 

In  other  words,  a  comparison  which  ordinarily  has  but  one  particular  view  ought  not  to 
be  strained,  in  order  to  make  it  agree  in  other  respects,  where  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
not  a  similitude  of  ideas.  For  instance,  in  Isai.  xL  6  ,  we  read,  all  flesh  is  grass;  that  is, 
all  mankind  are  liable  to  wither  and  decay,  and  will  wither  and  decay  like  grass.  But 
this  metaphor  would  be  tortured  to  a  meaning,  which,  as  it  is  foolish  and  absurd,  we  may 
be  sure  was  never  intended  by  the  inspired  writer,  if  we  were  to  say  that  mankind  were 
like  grass,  or  were  grass  in  colour  or  shape.  What  wild,  and  indeed  what  wicked,  abuse 
would  be  made  of  the  Scripture  expression  concerning  our  Lord  that  he  will  come  as  a 
l4s^(Bev.  xvL  15.),  if  we  were  not  to  confine  the  sense  to  the  suddenness  and  suiprisal 
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of  the  thief,  bat  should  extend  it  to  the  temper  aod  designs  of  the  villain  who  breaks  open 
booses  in  the  night? '  Hence,  though  one  metaphor  maj  be  brought  to  signify  fkantf 
tluTigs  with  respect  to  some  different  qualities,  and  diverse  attributes,  it  nevertheless  is 
Tenr  evident  that  thcU  sense  ought  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  which  appears  to  be  designed 
by  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  and  which  is  obviously  figured  out  to  us  in  the  nature,  form,  or  use 
of  the  thing,  from  which  the  metaphor  is  taken.  Thus,  Christ  is  called  a  lion  (Rev.  v.  5.% 
because  he  is  noble,  heroic,  and  invincible:  Satan,  the  grand  adversary  of  souls,  is  called 
a  lion  in  1  Pet  v.  8.,  because  he  is  rapacious,  roaring,  and  devouring.  And  wicked  men 
are  termed  lions  in  Jobiv.  10, 11.,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  17.,  because  they  are  fierce,  outrageous, 
and  cruel  to  weaker  men. 

(8.)  In  the  interpretation  of  figurative  expressions  generally ^  and  thohe 
which  particularly  occur  in  the  moral  parts  of  Scripture^  the  meaning  of 
such  expressions  ought  to  be  regulated  by  those  which  are  plain  and  clear. 

All  mere  maxims,  whether  plain  or  figurative,  must  be  understood  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  possibility  and  the  rules  of  humanity.  The  rule  just  stated  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  right  interpretation  of  Matt.  v.  38 — 42.,  which  enjuins  us  not  to  retaliate, 
but  to  bear  snuUl  injuries,  and  Matt.  vi.  19,  31,  34.,  which  prohibits  thoughtfulness  about 
worldly  concerns;  which  injunctions  have  been  objected  to,  as  being  impracticable  general 
duties,  inconsistent  with  natural  instinct  and  law,  and  altogether  destructive  of  society. 
If,  however,  the  present  rule  be  kept  in  view,  and  if  we  attend  to  the  auditors  and  occa- 
sion of  this  discourse  and  to  the  context,  the  true  sense  of  the  precepts  before  us  will  be 
evident. 

The  auditore  were  the  multitude  and  the  disciples  of  Christ;  as  appears  from  the  context 
both  preceding  and  following  the  sermon,  and  also  from  the  conclusion  of  it.' 

The  occnston -of  this  sermon  was,  towards  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  to  teach  the  true 
natm^  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  to  give  laws  suitable  to  it,  and  to  correct  the  false 
and  worldly  notiot.s  of  it,  which  the  Jews  in  general  entertained.  Hence  Christ  enjoins 
forbearance  and  kindness  to  those  who  injure  us.  And  trivial  instances  are  specified,  pro- 
bably to  point  out  the  necessity  of  extending  a  forbearing  disposition  to  small  circumstances. 
In  order  to  pervade  every  social  sentiment  and  action  with  the  temper  of  kindness.  That 
these  commands  are  not  to  be  taken  as  enjoining  the  particular  actions  here  specified,  so 
much  as  the  disposition  of  forgiveness  and  benevolence,  is  apparent,  not  only  firom  its  being 
usual  in  the  £ast  to  put  the  action  for  the  disposition',  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
precepts  are  introduced,  but  also  from  our  Lord's  own  conduct  €»n  his  trial  The  instances 
of  Christ's  different  behaviour  under  a  variation  of  circumstances  show  that  he  meant  these 
precepts  to  be  interpreted,  according  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  case. 

The  injunction,  not  to  lay  up  treatwres  upon  earthy  but  in  heaven\  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  means  to  prefer  heavenly  to  earthly  treasures.  Because  making  earthly  treasures 
the  chief  object  is  inconsistent  with  the  love  and  service  of  God.  Christ  adds,  **  therefore 
take  no  thon^^ht,"  **  be  not  anxious  about  food,  drink,  or  clothing,"  but,  with  moderate  care 
only  about  them,  trust  the  providence  of  your  heavenly  Father.  The  auditors  and  occa- 
sion of  the  discourse,  together  with  the  huk^nage  and  connection  in  which  the  directions 
are  given,  show  these  to  be  the  ideas  which  Jesus  meant  to  convey.* 

4.  Lastly,  tit  explaining  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture^  care  must 
be  taken  that  we  do  not  judge  of  the  application  of  characters  from  modem 
usage;  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  have  very  frequently  attached  a 
character  to  the  idea  expressedy  widely  different  from  mat  which  usually 
presents  itself  to  our  views. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Eaiit,  from  their  lively  imaginations,  very  often  make  use  of  far- 
fetched comparisons,  and  bring  together  things  which,  in  our  judgments,  are  the  roost  dissi- 
milar. Besides,  since  the  Hebrew  mode  of  living  differed  greatly  from  ours,  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised,  if  there  be  a  very  wide  difference  subsisting  between  the  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions <]i  the  Hebrews,  and  those  which  are  familiar  to  us,  and  if  they  should  sometimes 
appear  harsh,  and  seem  to  convey  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  receive.    Thus,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  1 7.,  the  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  is  compared  to  the  first- 

'  Nameroas  similar  instances  are  given  by  Glassius,  Fhilologia  Sacra  (edit.  DathiiX 
lib.  il  tract,  i.  cap.  vi.  pp.  918 — 921. 

'  Matt.  V.  1.  i  vii.  24,  28  ;  viii.  1. 

'  Blatt.  V.  38.;  Lake  xix.  13,  14.,  xxli.  36. ;  John  xiiL  14,  15, 17. 

«  Matt.  vi.  19—34.;  John  vi.  27. 

*  Blair  on  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Newcome,  Observations  on  our  Lord'f 
conduct,  part  L  chap.  1.  sect  4.  <2iid  edit.)  p.  84,  &c. 
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ling  of  a  bollock ;  in  like  manner  Amos  (it.  I.)  compares  the  noble  women  of  Israel  to  the 
kine  of  Bashan ;  and  Hosea  compares  the  ^raelites  to  refractory  kine.  The  patriarch  Jacobs 
in  his  yaledictory  address  to  his  children  (Gen.  xlix.  14.),  in  which  he  fortells  their  own 
and  their  descendants'  fatore  condition,  terms  Issachar  a  strong  ass,  literall j  a  Mtrong-boned 
or  atrcng-Umbed  osm.  Now,  if  we  take  these  metaphors  according  to  their  present  sense, 
we  shall  greatly  err.  The  ox  tribe  of  animals,  whose  greatest  beantj  and  strength  lie  in 
its  horns,  was  held  in  Tery  high  hononr  among  the  ancient  nations,  and  was  nmch 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  aptitude  for  agricultural  labour  :  hence  Moses  specially  enacts, 
that  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled  while  treading  out  the  com.  The  ass  tribe,  in  Uie  East, 
IS  robust,  and  more  handsome,  as  well  as  much  quicker  in  its  pace,  than  those  animals  are 
in  our  country  ;  and  therefore  princes  and  persons  of  noble  birth  thought  it  no  degrada- 
tion to  ride  on  asses.  Hence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  it  is  not  reckoned 
disgraceful  to  be  compared  with  oxen  and  asses.  In  the  comparison  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
to  we  firstling  of  a  buUock,  tbe  point  of  resemblance  is  atrength  and  power.^  In  the  com- 
parison of  the  matrons  of  Samaria  to  the  kine  of  Bashan,  the  point  of  retenfblance  is 
luxwy  (tnd  wanUmneaSy  flowing  frimi  their  abundance*  In  the  comparison  of  Issadiar  to  an 
ass,  the  point  of  resemblance  is  bodily  atrength  and  vigour;  for  in  that  animal  the  Hebrews 
were  accustomed  to  regard  strength,  though  we  usually  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  slow- 
ness and  stupidity.* 

[The  rules  which  are  ordinarily  given  for  the  understanding  and  explanation  of  figura- 
tive language  are  vague  and  indistinct;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  shape  them  into  greater 
precision.  Some  authors  have  tried  to  distinguish  between  figurative  words  and  figurative 
expressions.  Little  practical  benefit,  however,  is  obtained  from  this,  as  almost  exactly  the 
same  process  must  be  in  all  cases  resorted  to;  and  the  adjuncts  or  other  parts  of  a  sentence 
must  almost  invariably  be  examined  before  it  can  be  determined  whether  a  word  is  to  be 
literally  or  figuratively  taken.  But  yet  in  practice  a  careful  interpreter  is  not  likely  to  fall 
into  serious  error.  If  he  will  consider  whether  the  subject  is  such  as  ordinary  language  can 
in  its  literal  interpretation  adequately  describe,  whether  an  impossibility,  an  absu^ity,  or  a 
contradiction  would  be  involved  thereby,  if,  in  order  to  form  his  judgment  on  these  points,  he 
will  consult  the  general  context,  and  gather  what  light  he  can  from  parallel  passages,  such  a 
patient  investigator  will  rarely  be  deceived.  And,  if  in  the  application  he  will  be  careful  in 
noting  the  special  points  of  agreement  between  the  thing  described  and  the  subject  to  which 
the  figurative  diction  might  be  applied  in  its  literal  sense,  he  will  usually  have  a  key  to 
the  meaning  intended.  A  knowledge  of  the  cast  of  thought  natural  to  orientals,  and  to 
the  Scripture  writers  in  particular,  will  frequently  illustrate;  and  a  reference  to  history 
will  sometimes  confirm  the  explanation. 

The  examples  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  exhibit  the  application  of  what  has 
just  been  said.  The  fact  must  be  ever  kept  prominently  in  view,  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  nature  and  subsistence  of  the  Deity,  bis  dealings  in  the  universe,  and  the  state  and 
eondition  of  the  unseen  world  muat  necessarily  require,  if  these  things  are  to  be  mentioned 
at  all,  the  use  of  language  in  a  way  differing  from  its  literal  or  human  sense.  Tet  care 
must  be  tiUten  not  to  push  this  admitted  fact  too  far.  Errors  have  been  committed  on 
both  sides.  And,  if  some,  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  expressions  which  could  not  but  be 
used,  have  contracted  notions  too  low  and  worldly  of  the  high  mysteries  intended,  others 
have  been  ready  to  give  up,  under  the  pretence  of  rationally  interpreting  figurative  diction, 
some  of  the  most  momentous  doctrines  of  our  religion,  and  have  dissolved  plain  truths 
into  vague  generalities.  Tbe  wise  interpreter  must  advance  humbly  and  cautiously,  only  **a8 
Scripture  doth  (as  it  were)  lead  him  by  the  hand.**  *] 

*  Mr.  Brown  has  recorded  a  similar  figure,  which  is  in  use  at  the  present  time  in  the 
court  of  the  sultan  of  Dar  Fiir,  in  Africa;  where,  during  public  audiences,  a  kind  of  hired 
encomiast  stands  at  the  monarch's  right  hand,  crying  out,  **  See  the  buffalo,  theoffapringqf 
a  buffalo,  the  bull  of  btills,  the  elephant  of  a  superior  strength,  the  powerful  Sultan  Abd-el- 
rachmin-al-rashid  I "  Journey  to  Dar  Fur,  chap.  1.  in  fine,  or  Pinkerton's  Voyages,  voL  xv. 
p.  122. 

*  The  propriety  of  this  comparison  will  appear  when  it  is  recollected  that  Bashan  was 
celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its  pastures,  and  its  breed  of  cattle  (see  Numb,  xxxii  4.; 
Dent,  xxxii  14.;  and  Ezek.  xxxix*  18.).  This  region  still  retains  its  ancient  fiertility ;  and 
its  robust,  handsome,  and  independent  Inhabitants  are  such  as  we  may  conceive  its  ancient 
possessors  to  have  been.    See  Buckingham's  travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  S25 — 829. 

*  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacra,  pars  1.  sect.  ii.  §^  49.,  &c,  pp.  206, 210^213, 216—221.;  Emesti, 
Instit.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  99 — 110.;  Moms  in  £^estL  torn.  L  pp.  260—801.;  Jahn« 
Enchirid.  Hermeneut.  pp.  101 — U9. 

*  There  are  some  useifial  remarks  on  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scripturet,  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  No.  I  Apr.  1856.,  Art  iii.  pp.  314--824.  See  also  FairMim,  Herm. 
Man.  purt  i.  sect.  viiL  p.  136,  &c. 
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SBCTION  n. 

cm  TBa  IHTBBPSBTATION  OF  THE  METOMTiaSS  OOCURRUfO  IN  THB  SCRIPTTmXB. 

N<Uure  of  a  metonymy,  —  1.  Metonymy  of  the  cause. — 2.  Metonymy  of  the 
effect — 3.  Metonymy  of  the  subject — 4.  Metonymy  of  the  adjunct,  in 
which  the  adjunct  is  put  for  the  iubjcct 

A  METONTMT  is  a  trope,  by  which  we  substitute  one  appellation  for 
another  ^  as  the  cause  for  the  effect,  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the  subject 
for  the  adjunct,  or  the  adjunct  for  the  subject 

A  metonymy  of  the  cause  is  used  in  Scripture,  when  the  person  act- 
ing is  put  for  the  thing  done,  or  the  instrument  by  which  a  thing  is 
done  is  put  for  the  thing  effected,  or  when  a  thing  or  action  is  put  for 
the  effect  produced  by  that  action. 

A  metonymy  of  the  effect  occurs,  when  the  effect  is  put  for  the 
efficient  cause. 

A  metonymy  of  the  subject  is  when  the  subject  is  put  for  the  adjunct, 
that  is,  for  some  circumstance  or  appendage  belonging  to  the  subject; 
when  the  thing  or  place  containing  is  put  for  the  thing  contained  or 
placed;  when  the  possessor  is  put  for  tlie  XHain^ possessed ;  when  the 
o^ect  is  put  for  the  thing  conversant  about  it ;  or  when  the  thing 
signified  is  put  for  its  sign. 

A  metonymy  of  the  adjunct  is  when  that  which  belongs  to  anything 
serves  to  represent  the  tLing  itself.  [All  these  are  of  daily  occurrence 
in  ordinary  writing  and  conversation.] 

1.  HETONYHT  OF  THB   CAUSE. 

I.  Frequently  the  person  acting  is. put  for  the  thing  done. 

1.  Thas,  Christ  is  put  for  his  doctrine  in  Bom.  xvi.  9. 

SahiU  UrbanvM  owr  hdper  in  Christ,  that  is,  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  he 
having  been  a  fellow-laboorer  with  the  apostles.  Similar  instances  occur  in  1  C^r.  iy.  15.; 
and  Eph.  iy.  20. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  his  effects,  as  in  2  Ck>r.  iii.  6. 

Who  hath  meuie  ua  able  ministers  of  the  new  covenant,  not  qf  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit;  for 
the  letter  kiOeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  Here,  by  the  word  letter  we  are  to  understand 
the  law  written  on  tables  of  stone,  which  required  perfect  obedience,  and  which  no  man 
can  perform  becanse  of  the  cormption  of  his  nature ;  therefore  the  law  or  letter  kUUth, 
that  is,  can  pronounce  nothing  but  a  sentence  of  condemnation  and  eternal  death  against 
man.  But  by  the  spirit  is  intended  the  saving  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  derives  ir« 
origin  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  who  teaches  or  instructs,  and  prepares  man 
for  eternal  life.  In  the  same  sense,  Jesus  Christ  says,  John  vi.  63.,  The  words  that  I  speak, 
theif  are  spirit  and  life,  that  is,  they  are  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and,  if  received  with 
true  faith,  will  lead  to  eternal  life.  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  Rom.  viii.  9. 
Here,  by  the  law  of  the  spirit. of  life  is  meant  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  because  it  is  a 
peculiar  instrument  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  who,  by  a  divine  efficacy,  changes 
the  heart,  and  writes  his  law  there,  which  now  is  not  only  inscribed  on  tablets  or  parch- 
ments, but  also  penetrates  the  very  heart  of  man,  and  quickens  the  soul  to  spiritual  motions 
and  actions.* 

8.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  his  operations  : 

For  renewing,  Psal.  li  10.,  Ezek.  zxxvL  26, 27.,  compared  with  Eph.  iv.  23.,  Bom.  xiL  9.t 

1  Qninctilian,  lib.  viii  cap.  vi.  tom.ii.  p.  103.  od.  Bipont.   This  section  is  muchindAbtod 
to  QIassias  (edit.  Dathe),  pp.  813,  &c. 
'  FlaciuB  lUyricns,  in  CUv.  Script,  (edit.  1695),  pars  1.  colL  11S8,  &c. 
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which 
intenii 


i  pmsagei  implj  nothing  less  than  a  radical  change,  hoth  external  or  morale  and 
lal  or  spiritual  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  inflaence  of  divine  grace. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  the  influences  or  gifts  of  the  Spirit^  as  in 
1  Thess.  V.  19.,  Quench  not  the  Spirit. 

The  similitude  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  altar  of  bumt-oifering,  in  which  the  fire 
was  to  be  kept  continually  buniing.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  here  represented  as  a/re;  because 
it  is  his  province  to  enlighten,  quicken,  purify,  and  refine  the  soul,  and  to  excite  and 
maintain  every  pious  and  devout  affection.  The  Christian,  therefore,  must  not  quench 
the  sacred  flame  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  any  of  his  influences  by  committing  any  act,  uttering 
any  word,  or  indulging  any  sensual  or  malevolent  disposition,  which  may  provoke  him 
to  withdraw  both  his  gifts  and  graces.  Neither  must  the  Christian  extinguish  i)xvi gifts  of 
the  Spirilt  but  keep  them  in  constant  exercise,  as  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  fidelity,  meekness,  &c.  So.  in  2  Tim.  L  6.,  St.  IViul's  advice.  Stir  up  the 
gift  of  Ood  which  ie  in  thee,  means  the  gift  of  the  Hofy  Spirit.    See  also  I  Tim.  iv.  14. 

Again,  when  our  Saviuur  **  exhorts  us  to  ask  with  contidence  for  spiritual  aid,  appealing 
to  the  conduct  of  men,  he  adds.  If  ye  then^  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  hcacenly  Father  gii^  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him  (Luke  xL  13.)  ?  By  which  he  would  have  us  distinctly  understand  that,  if  man,  with 
all  his  imperfections  and  all  his  unkindness,  can  yet  be  tender-hearted  to  his  children,  and 
seasonably  bestow  on  them  beneficial  gifts,  much  more  will  God,  who  is  perfection  and 
benignity  itself,  most  assuredly  impart  the  blessing  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who 
esmestly  and  anxiously  implore  divine  help ;  that  help  which  can  illumine  what  is  dark, 
can  strengthen  what  is  irresolute,  can  restrain  what  is  violent,  can  comfort  what  is 
a£9icted,  in  such  manner,  and  to  such  degrees,  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  soul  when 
straggling  under  different  but  difllicult  temptations ;  that  help,  without  which  man,  on- 
assisted,  cannot  persevere  in  rectitude  of  thought  and  action.*** 

5.  Spirit  also  denotes  a  divine  power  or  energy,  reigning  in  the  soul  of 
a  renewed  man. 

Compare  Luke  i.  46,  47.  with  1  Thess.  v.  28. ;  and,  for  other  places  where  the  word 
jpirt^  is  put  for  the  new  man  and  spiritual  strength,  see  Isai.  xxvi.  9. ;  Ezek.  xvilL  31.  | 
Matt.  xxvi.  41. ;  Rom.  i.  9. ;  1  Cor.  v  3—5.,  and  vi.  20. ;  GaL  iii.  3.,  &c 

6.  More  especially  the  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  those  peculiar  and  extra' 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which,  for  various  uses,  whether  public  or 
priyate,  spiritual  or  temporal,  are  bestowed  on  man. 

Thus,  in  2  Kings  ii.  9.,  Elisha  earnestly  requests  of  Elijah,  Let  a  double  portion  of  iky 
spirit  rest  upon  me ;  that  is,  an  extraordinary  measure  of  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  and  dT 
power  in  working  miracles,  which  are  here  called  the  portion  of  the  spirit.  See  also 
Numb.  xL  17,  25. ;  Dan.  v.  12.  The  prophet  Daniel  had  a  more  excdlent  spirit,  that  is,  a 
more  eminent  gift  of  the  Spirit,  mote  knowledge,  and  more  understanding. 

7.  The  Spirit  is  also  put  for  reyelations,  yisions,  or  ecstasies,  whether 
really  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  pretended  to  be  so. 

Esek.  xzrvii  1.,  The  hand  of  the  Lord  carried  me  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  is, 
by  a  vision  or  rapture  of  spirit.  2  Thess.  il  2.,  That  ye  be  not  shaken  in  mind,  neither  by 
spirit,  &C.,  that  is,  by  revelations  pretending  to  come  from  the  Spirit.  Rev.  i.  10.,  /  was 
m  the  spirit,  that  is,  in  an  ecstasy  and  peculiar  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  de- 
scribed in  Rev.  iv.  2.,  xvii.  3-,  xxi.  10. ;  and  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  To  this  head  may  also  be 
referred  those  passages  where  spirit  is  put  for  doctrines,  whether  really  revealed  or  pre- 
tended to  be  so ;  as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1.,  where  by  seducing  spirits  are  intended  false  teachers 
who  pretend  to  receive  their  doctrine  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  1  John  iv.  1.,  where 
spirit  is  put  for  doctrine  pretended  to  be  received  by  the  false  teachers  from  God. 

8.  Parents  or  ancestors  are  put  for  their  posterity  :  this  mode  of  speaking 
is  of  yery  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sacred  writings. 

Thus  Shem,  Japhet,  and  Canaan,  are  put  for  their  posterity,  in  Gen.  ix.  27. ;  Jacob  and 
Isrtt^  for  the  Israelttes,  in  Exod.  v.  2. ;  Numb,  xxiii.  21.,  xxi  v.  5,  17. ;  Deut.  xxiiL  28. ; 
1  Kings  xviii.  17,  18. ;  Psal.  xiv.  7.,  and  cxxxv.  4. ;  Amos  vii.  9.,  in  which  verse  Isaac,  as 

I  Bishop  Hontingford's  charge,  intitled  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons^ 
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fai  rene  16^  the  houae  cf  I§aae,  means  the  same  people.  The  ned  of  Abmham,  I^aac, 
tod  Jacoh  (of  whom;  according  to  the  flesh,  Chriet  came^  Rom.  ix.  5  ),  is  put  for  Christ 
huneelf;  in  Gen.  xxii  18.,  mvi.  4.,  xxriii.  14.;  as  is  evident  by  comparing  Acts  iil  25. 
and  GaL  ilL  16.  In  2  Chron.  xxt.  84.,  Obed-edom  is  put  for  his  descemdantM,  who,  it 
appean  Irom  I  Chron.  xxvi  15.,  were  porters  and  keepers  of  the  sacred  treasures.  In 
l^k.  zzxiY.  23.,  David  is  pnt  for  Davld^e  Lord^  the  illostrioos  Messiah. 

9.  The  writer  or  author  is  put  for  his  hook  or  work : 

As  in  Lnke  zyi.  29.,  xxiv*  27. ;  Acts  xr.  21.,  xxi.  21. ;  and  2  Cor.  iil  15.  ;  in  which 
passages  Moses  and  the  prophets  respectiTeljr  mean  the  Mosaic  and  prophetic  writings, 
composed  by  them  under  dirine  inspiration,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  as  the  rule  of 
faith. 

To  this  first  species  of  metonymy  may  be  appropriately  referred,  piest, 

all  those  passages  where  the  soul  of  man  is  put  for  his  life^  which  is  its  effect; 

as  in  Gen.  ix.  5.  (Heb.);  Exod.  iv.  19.  (Heb.);  Lev.  xvii.  11.;  Judg.  ix.  17. 

(Heb.);  1  Sam.  xxvi.  21.;  1  Kings  ii.  23.  (Heb.);  2  Kings  vii.  7.  (Heb.); 

Psal.  xxxiii.  19.,  xxxviii.  12.  (Heb.),  Ivi.  13.;  Jer.  xlv.  5.  (Heb.);  Lam. 

T.  9.  (Heb.);  Jonah  ii.  6.  (Heb.) ;  Matt.  ii.  20  (Gr.),  x.  39.  (Gr.),  xvi.  25. 

(Gr.),  XX.  28.  (Gr.);  John  x.  17.  (Gr.),  xiii.  37,  38.  (Gr.),  xv.  13.  (Gr.),  &c. 

Bkcondly,  those  passages  also,  where  the  soul  is  put  for  the  will^  affections^ 

and  desires,  which  are  its  operations;  as  in  the  original  of  the  following 

passages,  where  the  metonymy  is  correctly  rendered  in  our  authorized 

version,  viz.  Gen.  xxiii.  8.;  Exod.  xxiii.  9.;  Deut.  xxiii.  24.;  Psal.  xvii.  9. 

xxvii.  12.,  xli.  2.,  cv.  22.;  Prov.  xxiii.  2.;  and  John  x.  24.  (literally,  hold 

our  soul  in  suspense).    And,  thirdlt,  all  such  passages  where  the  spirit 

(which  is  frequently  synonymous  with  the  soul  of  man)  is  used  to  express 

the  motions  or  affections  of  the  soul,  whether  good  or  evil.     Examples  of 

this  kind  occur  in  G«n.  xlv.  27. ;  Numb.  xiv.  24. ;  Judg.  viii.  3. ;  where, 

in  the  Hebrew,  anger  is  spirit ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  16.,  xxxvi.  22. ;  Psal.  Ixxvi. 

12.,  Ixxvii.  3.;  Prov.  i.  23.,  xviii.  14.,  xxix.  11.;  Eccles.  vii.  9. ;  Isai. 

xxix.  10,j  xxxvii.  7.;  J^r.  Ii.  11.;  Ezek.  xiii.  3.;  Dan.  v.  20.;  Hab.  i.  11.; 

Hag.  i.  14.;  Rom.  xi.  8.  (Gr.);  1  Cor.  ii.  12.  (Gr.),  &c 

IL  Fometimes  the  cause  or  instrument  is  put  for  the  thing  effected  by  it. 
Thus, 

1.  The  nunith^  the  lips,  and  the  tongue^  are  respectively  put  for  the 
speech. 

Thos,  Dent,  xvii  ^,  At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses  or  three  witnesses  (that  is,  their  speech  or 
testimony  )  shall  he  that  is  worthy  of  decUh  be  put  to  death.  So  Dent  xix.  1 5. ;  Matt,  xviii.  1 6. 
Again,  ProT.  xxr.  15.,  A  soft  tongue  breaketh  the  borne;  that  is  a  mild  and  courteous  way  of 
speaking  softens  the  hardest  hean  and  most  obstinate  resolations.  Similar  instances  occur 
in  PshL  ▼.  9. ;  Prov.  x  20. ;  Jer.  xviii.  1 8.  Tongue  is  also  pnt  for  the  gift  of  foreign  languaaes, 
in  Miirk  xvi  17.;  Acts  ii.  4,  11.;  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  19.  In  Gen.  xi.  1.,  we  have,  The  whole 
earth  was  of  one  language  (Heb.  Up\  and  of  one  speech  (Heb.  word).  In  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, the  /^  is  vei7  frequently  put  for  speech.  See  Prov.  xii  19,  22.,  xiv.  7.,  xvii  7., 
xviii.  7,  20.;  Job  xii.  20.  (marginal  renderings). 

2.  The  mouth  is  also  put  for  commandment  in  Gen.  xlv.  21.  (marginal 
rendering)  (Heb.  mouth);  Numb.  iii.  16,  39.,  xx.  24.,  xxvii.  14. ;  Deut  i. 
26,  43. ;  and  in  Prov.  v.  3.  the  palate  (marginal  rendering)  is  also  put  for 
speech. 

3.  The  throat  is  also  put  for  loud  speaking,  in  I^ai.  Iviii.  1.,  Cry  aloud 
(Heb.  with  the  throat). 

4.  The  hand  is  ordinarily  put  for  its  writing,  1  Cor.  xvi.  21. ;  Col.  iv.  18. 

By  the  same  form  of  speech  also  labour  is  pnt  for  wages,  or  the  fruit  of  labour,  Ezek. 
xxiii  ^9. ;  and  things  that  are  sold,  for  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold.  Thus,  in  Matt  xxvi 
9.,  it  is  said  the  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for  much  and  given  to  the  poor.  See  like- 
wise Exod.  xxi  21.  The  sword  is  pnt  for  war  or  slaughter,  Exod.  v.  3.  Lev.  xxvi  6.; 
HaL  cxliv.  10.;  Isai  i  20.;  Jer.  xliii  11.;  Rom.  viii  85. 
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5.  The  swordy  famine,  and  pestUence,  likewise  respectively  denote  the 
effects  of  those  scourges. 

Ezck.  vlL  15.,  The  sword  is  without,  and  the  pestilence  and  the  famine  within ;  that  is, 
death  and  rain  are  ereiywhere  scattered  by  those  terrible  agents.  So  in  Matt.  x. 
34.,  /  came  not  to  send  peace  (or  temporal  prosperify)  hut  a  sword;  that  is,  variance,  death, 
and  persecution.  Oar  Saviour's  meaning  is,  not  that  his  coming  was  the  necessary  and 
proper  cause  of  sach  unhappiness,  bnt  that  so  it  should  eyentuallj  happen  on  his  appear- 
ance in  our  nature ;  because  his  kingdom  was  of  another  world,  and,  consequently, 
opposed  to  nil  the  designs  and  interests  of  the  present  world.  This  remark  will  satis- 
factorily explain  Luke  xii.  51 — 53;  where  Jesus  foretells  the  effects  that  would  follow  from 
preaching  the  gospel 

2.    METONTMT  OF  THE  EFFECT. 

[III.  Sometimes  the  thing  or  action  is  put  for  the  effect  produced  by  it 
Thus,  sin  is  put  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  Gen.  xix.  15. ;  wood 
and  stoncy  for  vessels  made  of  wood  or  stoncy  Exod.  vii.  19.] 

IV.  Sometimes  y  on  the  contrary  y  the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause. 

Thas,  God  is  called  salvation,  that  is,  the  author  of  it,  Exod.  xy.  2.;  oar  life  and  the 
length  of  our  days,  Deut.  xxx.  20. ;  our  strength,  Ftol.  xviiL  1.  So,  Christ  is  termed  salva^ 
Hon,  Isai.  xlix.  6. ;  Luke  ii.  30.;  life,  John  xi.  25.,  and  the  resurrection  in  the  same  place; 
see  also  CoL  iii.  4. ;  peace,  Eph.  ii.  14.  So  he  is  said  to  be  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righte- 
ousness, sanctification,  and  redemption,  that  is,  the  author  of  all  these,  in  1  Cor.  i  30.  So, 
in  Luke  xi.  14.  compared  with  Matt.  ix.  32.,  a  dumb  devU  or  demon  is  one  that  made  the 
person  whom  he  possessed  dumb.  In  like  manner,  the  gospel  is  called  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  in  Rom.  L  16.,  that  is,  the  instrument  of  bis  power.  Faith  is  called  our 
victory,  because  by  it  we  overcome  the  world,  1  John  v.  4.  That  which  is  the  means  uf 
sustaining  or  preserving  life  is  called  our  life,  Deut.  xxiv.  6.;  or  our  living,  Mark  xii.  44.; 
Luke  viii.  43.,  and  xv.  12.  So,  glad  tidings  are  such  as  make  glad,  Horn.  x.  15.  -A  lively 
hope  is  that  which  revives  or  enlightens,  1  Pet.  i.  3.  Wine  is  a  mocker,  and  strong  drink 
is  raging,  Prov.  xx.  1.;  that  is,  they  make  men  such.  There  is  the  same  form  of  speech 
likewise  in  Heb.  yi.  1.,  and  ix.  1 4.;  where  dead  works  are  deadly  works,  that  is,  such  as  make 
men  obnoxious  to  death.  Deut.  xxx.  15.,  /  have  set  before  thee  this  day  Hfe  and  death, 
that  is,  have  clearly  showed  thee  what  is  the  cause  and  original  of  each.  John  iii.  19., 
TIds  is  the  condemnation,  that  is,  the  cause  of  it.  Rom.  vii.  7.,  Is  the  law  sinf  that  is,  the 
cause  of  sin,  in  itself.  Rom.  viii.  6.,  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  that  is,  its  cause,  but 
to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace,  or  the  cause  of  those  blessings.  A  like  expression 
occurs  in  Rom.  vi.  23.  Bread  is  put  for  the  seed  of  which  bread  is  made,  EccL  xL  1. 
Shame  is  put  for  that  which  is  the  cause  of  it,  or  the  idob  worshipped  by  the  Israelitea^ 
which  proved  their  shame,  Jer.  iii.  24.;  Hos.  ix.  10. 

3.   METONTMT  OP  THE   SUBJECT. 

V.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  put  for  the  adjunct,  that  is,  for  some 
circumstance  or  appendage  belonging  to  or  depending  upon  the  subject 

Thus,  the  heart  is  frequently  used  for  the  will  and  affgetions^ 
as  ill 

Deut.  iv.  29.,  vi  5.,  x.  12.;  Psal.  ix-  1.,  xxiv.  4.,  li.  10.,  Ixii.  10.,  cv.  25.,  cxix.  10,32, 
112.}  Prov.  xxi.  I.,  xxiiL  26.;  Acts  iv.  32.  For  the  understanding,  mind,  thoughts,  and 
memory,  Deut.  iv.  39.,  vi.  6.,  xi.  16,  18.,  xxix.  4.;  1  Sam.  i.  la;  2  Chron.  vi.  8.;  Jobxxii. 
22. }  Psal.  iv.  4.,  Ixiv.  6. ;  Prov.  xix.  21.,  xxviil  26. ;  and  Luke  ii.  51.  For  the  conscience, 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  10.;  2  Kings  xxii.  19.;  Eccles.  vii.  22.;  and  1  John  iii  20.;  and  for  the  desires 
of  the  soul  expressed  in  prayer,  in  Psal.  Ixii.  8. ;  Lam.  il  19.  The  reins  are  also  frequently 
put  for  the  thoughts,  as  in  Psal.  vii.  9.,  xxvi.  2.,  li.  6.,  Ixiii.  21.;  Prov.  xxiii.  16.;  Jer.-xL 
20.,  xvii.  10.,  and  xz.  12.  So,  the  new  or  inward  man  is  put  for  the  condition  or  state  of 
a  regenerated  soul,  to  which  the  old  or  outward  man  is  opposed.  See  Rom.  vi  6.,  and  xii 
2. ;  2  Cor.  V.  17.;  Eph.  iv.  22, 24. 

VI.  Sometimes  the  place  or  thing  containing  denotes  that  which  is  con-- 
tained  in  such  place  or  thing. 

Thus,  the  earth  and  the  world  are  frequently  put  for  the  men  that  dwell  therein  $  as  in 
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Oen.  tI  11.;  FtaL  xerL  18.,  c  1.;  Hab.  it  14.;  John  i.  S9.,  Hi.  16, 17.,  zr.  18.,  and  zrii. 
SI . ;  I  Cur.  tL  2.,  as  abio  in  many  other  passages.  In  like  manner,  amntries^  uitmdM.  ciiieg, 
and  hotuet  are  respectively  put  for  their  inhabitants,  Oen.  xli.  57. ;  PuU.  ct.  88.;  IsaL  xlL 
1,  5.,  xlii.  4.,  xliiL  3.,  li.  5. ;  Matt  iii.  6.,  viii.  84.,  xi.  21, 22, 28.;  Gen.  vii  1.;  Exod.  I  21.; 
S  Sam.  vii.  11.;  1  Chron.  x.  6. ;  Acts  x.  2. ;  1  Tim.  iiL  4. ;  Heb.  xi  7.  So  the  houaeg  of 
lievi  and  Israel  denote  their  several  families,  Exod.  ii.  1. ;  Ezek.  iiL  1.  The  basket^  Deut. 
xxviiL  5,  17.,  is  the  fruit  of  the  basket ;  a  table,  Psal.  xxiii.  5.,  Ixix.  22.,  and  Ixxviii.  19., 
denotes  the  meat  placed  on  it ;  the  cup,  the  wine  or  other  liqnor  in  it,  Jer.  xlix.  12.;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  32. ;  Matt.  xxyi.  27.;  Mark  xiv.  2a ;  Luke  xxii  17,  20. ;  1  Cor.  x.  16,  2U  and  xi. 
26,  37.;  Mkipg,  Isai.  xxiii.  I,  14.  the  men  in  them  ;  the  grave,  those  who  are  buried  in  it,  at 
in  IsaL  xxxviii.  18.,  compared  with  verse  19. ;  and  in  Psal  vL  5.  In  like  manner  heaven 
18  put  for  Ood  himself,  in  PsaL  IxxiiL  9.;  Dan.  iv.  26.;  Matt  xxL  25.;  Lake  xv.  18.,  and 

XZ.4. 

VIL  Sometimes  the  possessor  of  a  thing  is  put  for  the  thing  possessed^ 

Thns,  Dent  ix.  1.,  ft>  potsees  nation*  areater  and  mightier  than  thyaelf  means  to  possess 
the  countries  of  the  Gentiles.  See  also  PsaL  Ixxix.  7.,  where  Jacob  means  the  land  of  the 
Israelites.  In  like  manner,  the  name  of  God  is  put  for  the  oblations  made  to  him.  Josh. 
xiii.  83.  with  verse  14.,  Josh.  xviiL  7. ;  and  Dent  x.  9.  Christ  is  put  for  his  church  (or 
believers,  who  are  termed  his  peculiar  people.  Tit  iL  14.;  1  Pet  iL  9.)  in  Matt  xxv.  35., 
explained  in  verse  40. ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12. ;  and  the  afflictions  of  Christ  arc  put  for  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  faithful,  in  CoL  I  24. 

VIII.  Frequently  the  object  is  put  for  that  which  is  conversant 
about  it. 

Thus'pfory  and  strength  are  put  for  the  celebration  of  the  divine  glory  and  strength,  in 
Psal.  viri.  2.,  explained  by  Matt  xxL  16. ;  see  also  PsaL  xcvi.  7,  8.  A  burden  is  a  pre- 
diction of  divine  judgments  or  punishment  about  to  be  inflicted  on  sinners,  Isai.  xiii.  1., 
XV.  1 .,  xviL  I.,  xix  1.,  xxL  I.,  xxii,  1.,  and  xxiiL  1.  Promise  is  put  for  faith  which  receives 
the  gracious  promise  of  God,  in  Rom.  ix.  8-,  and  Gal.  iv.  28.  Sin  denotes  a  sacrifice  for 
sin  or  sin-offering,  Gen.  iv.  7.;  Exod.  xxix.  14.  (Heb.  «in);  Lev.  x.  17.  (Heb.  <ui);  IsaL  liii. 
10.  (Heb. ««);  Ho*,  iv.  8.;  and  2  Cor.  v.  21.' 

IX.  Sometimes  the  thing  signified  is  put  for  the  sign. 

So,  the  strength  of  God,  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  1 1.  and  Psal.  cv.  4.,  is  the  ark,  which  was  a 
sign  and  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  and  strength;  whence  it  is  expressly  called  the  ark 
of  the  strength  of  God  in  PsaL  cxxxiL  8.  Thus,  in  Ezek.  TiL  27.,  desolation  denotes  a 
mourning  garment  as  a  token  of  it 

X.  fFhen  an  action  is  said  to  be  done,  the  meaning  frequently  is 
that  it  is  declared,  or  permitted,  or  foretold  that  it  shall  be  done. 

Thus,  in  the  original  of  Lev.  xiii.  3 ,  the  priests  shall  look  on  him  and  pollute  him;  in 
our  version,  shall  pronounce  him  unclean  or  polluted.  The  original  of  Ezek.  xiiL  22.  is,  by 
quickening  or  enlivening  him;  in  our  translation  it  is  rendered  hj  promising  him  life. 
Jer.  iv.  10.,  Ah,  Lord  God!  thou  hast  greatly  deceived  this  people,  that  is,  hast  permitted, 
them  to  be  deceived  by  their  false  prophets.  Ezek.  xiiL  19,  to  slay  the  souls  which  should^ 
not  die  denotes  the  prophesying  falsely  that  they  should  die.  So  Jer.  i.  10.,  /  have  set 
thee  over  the  nations  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  that  is,  to  prophesy  or  declare  them  pulled 
down.  Ezek.  xx.  25,  26.,  /  gave  them  statutes  which  were  not  good,  and  polluted  them  in 
their  own  gifts,  that  is,  I  gave  them  up  to  themselves,  and  permitted  them  to  receive  such 
statutes  of  the  heathen,  and  suffered  them  to  poUute  themselves  in  those  very  gifts,  which, 
by  the  law,  they  were  to  dedicate  to  my  service,  and  dealt  with  them  accordingly. 
Ho!i.  vL  5.,  /  have  hewn  them  by  the  prophets,  or  foretold  that  they  should  be  hewn  or 
slain.  So  in  Acts  x.  15.,  the  exact  rendering  is,  what  God  hath  cleansed,  that  do  not  thou 
poUute  (compare  Matt  xv.  11.),  that  is,  as  in  our  version,  call  not  thont  common,  or  defiled. 
Hence,  in  Matthew  xvL  19.,  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  or  loose  on  earth,  &c.  means,  whatso- 
ever thou  shalt  declare  to  be  my  will  on  earth  shall  be  confirmed  in  heaven.  And  in  like 
manner  the  meaning  of  John  xx.  23.  is,  whose  sins   ye  shall  declare  to  be  remitted  or 


I  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  commentary  on  this  verse,  has  adduced  one  hundred  and  eight 
instances  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  which  the  word  sin  is  put  for  a  sim-offering; 
Dr.  Whitby  (in  loc)  has  specified  only  twenty-two  examples. 
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retained  bj  the  word  of  God.>    Matt  li  13^  Uad  uinoiinto  temptaUm,  that  if.  niffer  as 
not  to  be  overcome  by  temptation. 

XI.  Further 9  an  action  is  said  to  be  done,  when  only  the  giving  of  an 

occasion  for  it  is  intended. 

Thus,  the  literal  rendering  of  Jer.  xxxviiL  23.  is,  thou  thalt  bum  this  citjf,  that  is  (as  trans- 
lated in  our  version),  shalt  cause  it  to  be  burnt  Hence  Jeroboam  is  recorded,  in  1  Kings 
xiv.  16.,  <o  have  made  Israel  to  sin,  that  is,  to  have  occasioned  it,  by  bis  example  and  com- 
mand. In  Acts  i.  18.,  Judas  is  said  to  have  purchased  afield,  that  is,  occasioned  it  to  be 
purchased  by  the  money  which  he  cast  down  in  the  temple.  Rom.  xiv.  15.,  Destroy  nothim^ 
that  is,  be  not  the  cause  or  occasion  of  his  destruction.  And  in  1  Cor.  vii  16.,  whether  thorn 
shalt  save  thy  husband  means  whether  thou  shalt  be  the  cause  of  his  conversion,  and, 
consequently,  of  his  salvation. 

4.     METONYMY  OP   THE  ADJUNCT,   IN  WHICH  THE  ADJUNCT  18  PUT   FOR 

THE   SUBJECT. 

XII.  Sometimes  the  accident,  or  that  which  is  additional  to  a  thing, 

is  put  for  its  subject  in  hind. 

The  abstract  is  put  for  the  concrete.  So  grey  hairs  (Heb.  hoariness^or  grey-headedness), 
in  Gen.  xlii.  88.,  denote  me,  who  am  now  an  old  man,  grey  and  decrepit  with  age.  So  also, 
days,  and  multitude  of  years,  in  Job  xxxiL  7.,  are  old  men.  The  strength  of  Israel,  1  Sam. 
XV.  29.,  is  the  strong  God  of  Israel  Circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  in  Bono,  iii  30., 
signify  the  circumcised  and  uncircumcised.  The  election,  Rom.  xi.  7.,  is  the  decL  Abomtms- 
tion,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  and  Luke  xvL  15.,  is  an  abominable  thing.  A  curse.  Gal.  iit  13.,  it 
accursed.    Light  and  darkness,  Eph.  v.  8.,  denote  the  enlightened  and  the  ignorant. 

XIII.  Sometimes  the  thing  contained  is  put  for  the  thing  containing 
it,  and  a  thing  deposited  in  a  place  for  the  place  itself 

Thus,  Gen.  xxviii.  22.  means  this  place,  where  I  have  erected  a  pillar  of  stone,  shall  be 
God*s  house.  Josh.  xv.  19-,  springs  of  water  denote  some  portion  of  land,  where  there 
may  be  springs.  Matt.  ii.  11.,  treasures  are  the  cabinets  or  other  vessels  containing  them. 
A  similar  expression  occurs  in  PsaL  cxxxv.  7.  Outer  darkness,  in  Matt.  xxii.  13.,  means 
hell,  the  place  of  outer  darkness.  Matt.  xxv.  10.,  marriage,  denotes  the  place  where  the 
nuptial  feast  was  to  be  cilebrated.  Mark  iiL  11.,  unclean  spirits  are  men  possessed  by 
them.  In  Luke  vi  12.  and  Acts  xvi.  13,  16.,  prayer  evidently  means  the  place  of  prayer.* 
Rev.  viii.  3^  golden  incense,  Xiear«rr6¥^  means  a  golden  censer,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  our 
authorized  English  version. 

XIV.  Time  is  likewise  put  for  the  things  which  are  done  or  happen  in 
time. 

This  is  to  be  understood  both  of  the  word  time  itself,  and  of  names  expressing  portions 
of  time,  whether  divided  naturally  or  by  human  institution.  Thus,  in  Dcut  iv.  32. ;  1 
Chron.  xti.  32.,  xxix.  30.;  Esth.  i.  13.;  Mark  xiv.  35.;  John  xii.  27. ;  and  2  Tim.  iii  1., 
times,  day,  and  hour  respectivelv  denote  the  transactions  that  took  place  in  them.  Again, 
days  arc  said  to  be  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  events  which  happen  in  them,  as  in  Gen. 
xlvii.  9. ;  Eccles.  vii.  10. ;  and  Eph.  v.  16. ;  and  that  is  called  a  person*s  day.  in  which  any 
thing  notorious  or  remarkable  befalls  him,  whether  it  be  good,  aa  in  Hos.  L  11.  and  Luke 
six.  42,  44.,  or  evil,  as  in  Job  xviii.  20.;  PsaL  xxxvii  13.,  cxxxviu  7.;  Ezck.  xxiL 
4  ;  Chad.  12.;  Mi&ih  viL  4.  The  days  of  the  Lord,  in  Job  xxiv.  1.;  Isai.  xiii.  A.; 
Joel  i.  15.,  and  ii.  1,  2.;  Amos  v.  20.;  Zeph.  i.  14 — 16, 18.;  and  ii.  2.,  respectively  denote 
the  da}*s  when  divine  punishments  were  to  be  inflicted  ;  and  hence,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  appropriated  to  the  day  of  judgment,  in  Joel  ii.  31. ;  Acts  ii.  20. ; 
1  Cor.  i.  8. ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  &c.  In  the  same  manner,  the  harvest  and  summer  are  pnt  for 
the  fruits  gathered  at  those  seasons,  Deut.  xxiv.  19. ;  Isai.  xvi  9.    (Jer.xi  10. ;  Amos 

'  On  a  forced  interpretation  of  these  two  clauses  (among  others)  has  the  papal  church 
erected  the  dangerous  notion  that  priests  may  j^rant  particular  absolution  to  individuals.  See 
it  briefly  but  ably  confuted  in  Bishop  Porteus*8  Confutation  of  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  pp.  44,  45. 

<  Upocwx^i.  From  I  Mace  iii  46.  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  a  similar  nlaoe  of 
prayer  at  Mispah.    See  Wolfiut,  Hosenmiiller.  Schindler,  and  others,  on  Luke  vi  12. 
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TuL  1,  S. ;  1  Sam.  xvl  2.;  in  which  three  passages,  as  also  in  Isai  xvi.  9.,  the  Hebrew  it 
oqIj  gummer).  And  also  the  pauover  is  pat  for  the  lamb  which  was  slain  and  eaten  on 
that  solemn  festival,  Exod.  xii  21^;  2  Chron.  xxx.  17.;  Matt  xztL  17 — 19.;  Mark  xir. 
12,  U.s  Lake  xxiu  8, 11,  13, 15. 

XV.  In  the  Scriptures^  things  are  sometimes  named  or  described  ac^ 
cording  to  appearances^  or  to  the  opinion  formed  of  them  by  men^  and 
not  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature. 

Thus,  Hananiah,  the  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  is  called  a  prophet,  not  becaosehe  was  truly 
one,  bat  was  reputed  to  be  one,  Jer.  xxviii.  1,  5,  10.  In  Ezek.  xxi.  3.,  the  righteous  mean 
those  who  had  the  semblance  of  piety,  but  really  were  not  righteons.  So  in  Matt.  ix.  13., 
Christ  says,  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righttous  (that  is,  such  as  are  so  in  their  own  estima- 
tion), but  tinners  to  repentance.    See  further  Luke  xviii.  9.  and  Rom.  x.  2,  3,  &c. 

In  Lake  ii.  48.,  Joseph  is  called  the  fatJier  of  Christ,  and  in  t.  41.  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
Ills  parents,  becanse  he  was  reputed  to  be  his  father,  as  the  same  evangelist  states  in  chap.  iiL 
28.^  Compare  John  vi.  42,  &c.  The  .preaching  of  the  gospel  is  in  1  Cor.  i.  21.  termed 
foolishness ;  not  that  it  was  really  snch,  but  was  accounted  to  be  so  by  its  opponents.  In 
Uke  manner  false  teaching  is  called  another  gospel  in  Gal.  i.  6. ;  and  Epimcnides,  the  Cretan 
philosopher,  is  termed  a  prophet  in  Tit.  i.  1 2.,  because  his  countrymen  regarded  him  as  such, 
and  after  his  death  offered  sacrifices  to  him.* 

His  enemies  shall  lich  the  dust^  Psal.  Ixxii.  9.,  means  that  they  shall  prostrate  themselves 
80  low  towards  the  earth,  that  they  shall  seem  to  lick  the  dust.  Similar  expressions  occur 
in  Isai  xlix.  23.  i  Micah  vii.  17,  &c.  The  phrase,  coming  from  a  far  countrjf,  and  from  the 
end  of  heaven,  in  Isai  xiii  5.,  is  taken  from  the  opinion  which  anciently  obtained,  and  was 
founded  on  the  appearance  to  the  eye,  viz.  that  the  heavens  are  not  spherical  but  hemi- 
spherical, ending  at  the  extremities*  of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  extremities  of  heaven 
appear  to  rest,  t  ence  the  ends  </  the  earth  denote  the  remotest  places.  The  same  phrase 
occurs  in  DeuL  iv.  32.  and  xxx.  4. ;  Keh.  l  9. ;  Matt,  xxi  v.  31. 

XV L  Sometimes  the  action  or  affection,  which  is  conversant  about  any 
object^  or  placed  upon-it,  is  put  for  the  object  itself. 

Thns,  the  senses  are  put  for  the  objects  perceived  by  them,  as  hearing  for  doctrine  or 
speech,  in  Isai.  xxviiL  9.  (marg.  rend.),  and  liii.  1.  (Heb.).  In  John  xii.  38.,  and  Rom. 
X.  16.,  the  Greek  word  iiro^.  translated  report^  literally  means  hearing,  and  so  it  is  ren- 
dered in  Gal.  iii.  2,  5.  Hearing  is  also  put  for  fame  or  rumour  in  Fsal.  cxii.  7.  (Ueb.); 
£zek.  vii.  26.;  Obad.  1.;  Hab.  iii.  2  (Heb.);  Matt.  iv.  24.,  xiv.  1.,  and  xxiv.  6.;  Mark  1 28., 
and  xiiL  7,  &c.  The  eye,  in  the  original  of  Numb.  xi.  7.;  Lev.  xiii.  55.;  Prov.  xxiiL  31.; 
£zck.  i.  4.,  viii.  2  ,  and  x.  9.,  is  put  for  colours  which  are  seen  by  the  eye.  Faith  denotes 
the  doctrine,  received  and  believed  by  faith,  in  Acts  vi.  7.;  GaL  i.  23.,  and  iii.  23,  25.; 
Eph.  iv.  5.;  1  Tim.  iv.  1.;  Tit.  i.  13.;  Jnde  3.;  Rev.  ii  13.  Hope,  in  Psai  Ixv.  5.,  and 
Ixxi  5.;  Jer.  xiv.  8.,  and  xvii  7,  13.,  is  God,  in  whom  we  have  hope,  or  place  our  con- 
fidence. Hope  also  denotes  Christ,  or  the  benefits  which  we  receive  by  him,  in  Acts  xxvL 
6 — 8.,  xxviii  20. ;  CoL  i  27.;  I  Tim.  i.  1.  Hope  is  sometimes  also  put  for  men,  in  whom 
we  confide,  or  from  whom  we  expect  some  good,  as  in  Isai.  xx.  5,  6.,  and  for  the  thing 
h«>ped  for,  as  in  I'rov.xiii  12  ;  Rom.  viii  24.,  and  Gal.  v.  5.,  in  which  last  place  the  hope 
of  righteousness  by  faith  means  eternal  life,  which  is  promised  to  the  just  by  faith,  and 
aJso  in  Tit.  ii  18.  Love  is  put  for  the  object  of  affection,  Jer.  ii  33.,  and  xii  7.  (mar- 
ginal rendering).  Desire,  Ezek.  xxiv.  16,  21.,  is  the  thing  desired.  In  like  manner, 
the  lust  or  desire  of  the  eyes,  1  John  ii  16.,  is  the  object  of  the  eyes  which  we  eagerly 
desire.  So  year  is  put  for  the  objeci  that  is  feared,  in  PsaL  liii.  5.;  Prov.  i  26.;  Isai 
viii  13. 

XVII.  Sometimes  the  sign  is  put  for  tlie  thing  signified. 

Thus,  sovereign  power  and  authority  are  expressed  by  a  sceptre,  crown,  diadem,  throne, 
and  shutting  and  opening  without  resistance  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.;  Isai.  xxii  22. ;'  Ezek.  xxi  26.;' 
Zecb.  X.  11.;  and  Rev.  iii  7.    War  is  denoted  by  bows,  speai-s,  chariots,  and  swords,  PsaL 

*  A  similar  mode  of  speech  occurs  in  the  Iliad,  where  Homer  repeatedly  calls  Menelaut 
and  Agamemnon  the  sons  of  Atreus,  though  they  were  in  reality  the  children  of  his  son 
Plbthenes,  and,  consequently,  the  grandchildren  of  Atreus.  In  consequence  of  their 
father's  death,  while  they  were  very  young,  they  were  educated  by  their  gnuidfiather  ;  who, 
fixMn  his  attention  to  them,  was  universally  acknowledged  tbeur  protector  and  father. 
Hence  arose  theur  appellation  of  Atridss,  or  sons  of  Atreus. 

'  Biog.  Laert.  lib.  i  cap.  10.  §  1 1.  torn,  i  p.  123.  edit.  Longolii 
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xln.  9.;  Lam.  t.  9.  -.  Bsek.  zxl  3,  4. ;  Matt.  x.  34.  So,  to  lift  np  tbe  hand  is  •oiuetinies 
to  iiwear,  Oen.  xiy.  S2.;  Dent.  xxxiL  40^  and  8ometim«  to  pray,  Lam.  iii.  41.;  1  Tim.  it  8. 
In  like  manner,  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  is  to  call  finr  andience,  PnU.  xliv.  SO. ;  Pkor. 
L  24. 

To  JUm  the  hand,  or  to  kiss  another,  is  to  yield  reyerence,  Job  xxxl  27.;  I  Sam.  z.  1.; 
PsaL  ii.  12.;  1  Kings  xix.  18.;  Hos.  xiii.  2.  To  how  the  knu  is  to  wor$hip^  Isai.  xIt.  23.; 
Eph.  iii.  14.;  Phil  ii.  1 0.  To  give  Ae  hand,  or  to  strike  hands,  is  to  swear,  join  in  feUowship, 
enaage,  or  hecome  surety  for  another.  Job  xvii.  3.;  Prov.  yi.  1.;  Exek.  xvu.  18.;  OaL  ii.  9. 
To  put  on  saekdoA  is  to  mown,  Psal  Ixix.  1 1.  To  heat  swords  into  plough-shares,  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks  is  to  live  in  peace  and  security,  IsaL  ii.  4. 

X  VIIL  LcLstli/y  the  names  of  things  are  often  put  for  the  things  them 

selves. 

Thus,  the  name  of  God  denotes  the  Almighty  himself  PsaL  xx.  1.,  cxy.  1.;  Proy.  xyiii 
10.;  IsaL  xxx.  27.;  Jer.  z.  25.;  Joel  ii.  32.;  Acts  il  21.;  and  Rom.  x.  13.  Names  are 
likewise  pat  for  persons.  Acts  L  15.;  Rev.  iiL  4.,  and  xL  13.  (Gr.>  In  like  maimer  we 
find  that  names  are  given  to  persons  to  express  their  state  or  condition,  although  they  are 
not  ordinarily  called  by  such  names,  as  in  IsaL  L  26.,  Thou  shalt  he  called  the  city  of 
righteousneu  or  jnstice,  that  is,  thou  shalt  be  so.  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Isai.  IxiL  4.* 
and  Jer.  iiL  17. 


SECTION  m. 

ON  THB  nmSBPRBTATION  OF  8CRIPTUBB  METAPHOBS. 

Nature  of  a  metaphor. — Sources  of  Scripture  metaphors. — L  The  works 
of  nature. — iL  The  occupations,  customs^  and  arts  of  life.  ^  IIL  Sacred 
topics^  or  religion  and  things  connected  with  it. — IV.  Sacred  history. 

A  METAPHOR  is  a  trope,  by  which  a  word  is  diverted  from  its 
proper  and  genuine  signification  to  another  meaning,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  or  because  there  is  some  analogy  between  the  similitude 
and  the  thing  signified.  Of  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  metaphor 
is  that  which  is  most  frequently  employed,  not  only  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  likewise  in  every  language ;  for,  independently  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  afibrds,  it  enriches  the  mind  with  two  ideas  at  the  same  time, 
the  truth  and  the  similitude. 

In  order  to  understand  metaphors  aright,  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  foundation  of  them  consists  in  a  likeness  or  similitude  between  the 
thing  from  which  the  metaphor  is  drawn,  and  that  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied When  this  resemblance  is  exhibited  in  one  or  in  a  few  expres- 
sions, it  is  termed  a  single  metaphor.  When  it  is  pursued  with  a 
variety  of  expressions,  or  there  is  a  continued  assemblage  of  metaphors, 
it  is  [though  improperly]  called  an  allegory.  When  it  is  couched  in  a 
short  sentence,  obscure  and  ambiguous,  it  is  called  a  riddle.  If  it  be 
conveyed  in  a  short  saying  only,  it  is  b.  proverb;  and,  if  the  metaphorical 
representation  be  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  history,  it  is  a  parable.^ 
When  the  resemblance  is  far-fetched,  as  to  see  a  voice  (Rev.  i.  12.), 
it  is  termed  a  catachresis.  This  last-mentioned  species  of  figure, 
however,  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures  than  any  of 
the  preceding. 

The  various  sources,  whence  the  sacred  writers  have  drawn  their 
metaphors,  have  been  discussed  at  great  length  by  Bishop  Lowth\ 

'  See  below,  p.  844.,  note  4.  »  In  his  lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  lect  vL^ix. 
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and  his  annotator  Michaelis^  and  also  by  Glassius^;  from  whose 
elaborate  works  the  following  observations  are  abridged.  The  sources 
of  Scripture  metaphors  may  be  classed  under  the  four  following  heads^ 
viz.  natural,  artificial,  sacred,  and  historical. 

L  The  works  of  nature  furnish  the  first  and  most  copious^  as  well  as 
the  most  pleasing y  source  of  images  in  the  sacred  writings. 

Thus  the  images  of  Ught  and  darkness  are  commonlj  made  use  of,  in  all 
languages,  to  denote  prosperity  and  adversity;  and  an  nncommon  degree 
of  light  implies  a  proportionate  degree  of  joy  and  prosperity,  and  vice  vers^ 
Isai.  xiii.  10.,  xxx.  26.,  lix.  9.,  Ix.  19,  20.;  Jer.  xv.  9.;  Amos  viii.  9.; 
Mieah  iii.  6. ;  Joel  ii.  10.  The  same  metaphors  are  also  used  to  denote 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  Isai.  viiL  20.,  ix.  2.;  Matt.  iv.  16.;  Eph.  v.  8. 
The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  figuratively  represent  kings,  queens,  and  princes 
or  rulers,  as  in  Isai.  xxi v.  23. ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7. 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  than  springs, 
rivers,  and  rain ;  for,  as  showers  rarely  fall  in  their  countries,  the  grass 
and  flowers  of  the  field  become  consumed  by  the  intolerable  heat,  unless 
watered  in  some  way  or  other.  Hence,  flowing  springs,  copious  showers, 
and  nightly  dews,  which  fertilize  the  fields,  furnish  them  with  a  variety  of 
pleasing  images,  Isai.  xxxv.  1,  6,  7.,  and  xlL  18.  The  blessings  of  the 
gospel  are  delineated  under  the  metaphors  of  dew,  Isai.  xxvi.  19.,  moderate 
rains,  Hos.  vi.  3.,  gentle  streams  and  running  waters,  Isai.  xxvii.  3.  and 
xliv.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  no  metaphor  is  more  frequent  than  that  bj 
which  sudden  and  great  calamities  are  expressed  under  the  figure  of  a 
deluge  of  waters.  With  this  metaphor  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been 
extremely  familiar,  as  if  it  were  directly  taken  from  the  nature  and  state 
of  their  country.  Immediately  before  their  eyes  was  the  river  Jordan, 
which  annually  overflowed  its  banks  ^  ;  for,  the  snows  of  Lebanon  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains  being  melted  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  the 
waters  of  the  river  were  often  suddenly  augmented  by  the  descending 
torrents.  The  whole  country,  also,  being  mountainous,  was  exposed  to 
frequent  floods  after  the  great  periodical  tempests  of  rain.  To  this  David 
alludes,  Psal.  xlii.  7.  Immoderate  rains,  hail,  floods,  inundations,  and 
torrents,  denote  judgments  and  destruction,  Isai.  viii.  7. ;  Jer.  xlvii.  2. ; 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  22. 

To  the  class  of  metaphors  derived  from  natural  objects  we  may  re- 
fer the  anthropopathgy  a  metaphor  by  which  things  belonging  to  crea- 
tures, and  especially  to  man,  are  ascribed  to  God,  and  the  prosopopoeia^ 
or  personification,  that  is,  the  change  of  things  to  persons.  Both  these 
figures  are  nearly  allied  to  the  metaphor,  and  still  more  to  the 
metonymy;  but  they  are  noticed  in  this  place,  as  being  upon  the 
whole  the  most  convenient  arrangement. 

1.  In  the  consideration  of  anthropopathiesy  the  two  following  im- 
portant rules  must  be  constantly  kept  in  ndnd ;  viz. 

[i.]  That  we  understand  them  in  a  wag  and  manner  suitable  to  the 
nature  and  majesty  of  the  Almighty,  refining  them  from  all  that  imperfec^ 
tion  with  which  they  are  debased  in  the  creatures,  and  so  attribute  them  to 
the  Deity. 

Thus,  when  the  members  of  a  human  body  are  ascribed  to  God,  we  most  understand 
those  perfections,  of  which  such  members  in  as  are  Jie  instraments.    The  eye,  for  instance, 

»  Philologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  pp.  916—1243.  edit.  DathiL 
'  Josh.  iii.  15.;  1  Chron.  xiL  15  ;  Ecclos.  xxiv.  86. 
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being  that  member  by  which  we  discern  or  observe  anj  thing,  is  employed  to  denote  Qod^s 
perfect  and  exact  knowledge  of  aU  things^  Job  xxxir.  21. ;  PsaL  xi.  4.;  and  Heb.  iv.  13. : 
%B  abo  hi»  watchful  providence.  Dent,  xl  12.;  1  Kings  ix.  3.;  PsaL  xxxiv.  15.  In  like 
manner,  ears  are  attributed  to  him,'  to  signify  his  gracious  acceptance  of  his  people's  prayers, 
Psal.  xxxi  2.,  or  the  exact  notice  which  he  takes  of  the  sins  of  others,  James  v.  4.  By  his 
arm  we  arc  to  anderstand  his  power  and  strength,  Exod.  xv.  16.,  which  is  also  expressed  by 
his  right  hand,  Exod.  xv.  6.,  and  PsaL  cxviii.  l.\  16.  So,  his  worh  is  expressed  by  his 
fingers,  Exod.  viiL  19. ;  and  PsaL  viii.  3.;  and  his  love  and  compassion  by  his  bowels,  Isai 
Ixm.  1 5. ;  Jer.  xxxi.  20. ;  Lake  i.  78.,  through  the  boweb  of  the  mercy  of  our  God  (Si^ 
ewxdyx^),  wherebg  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.  There  are  a  thousand 
■imilar  instances  in  the  Scriptures. 

[ii.]  Further,  when  human  affections  are  attributed  to  Jehovah,  we  must 
foe  careful  not  to  interpret  them  in  a  manner  that  shall  imply  the  least  im- 
perfection in  him,  but  must  thereby  conceive,  (1.)  Kiiher  a  pure  ctct  of  his 
wiU,  free  from  all  perturbation  to  which  men  are  liable^  or  else,  (2.)  The  effect 
of  such  human  affections,  the  antecedent  being  put  for  the  consequent,  that 
is,  one  thing  being  expressed  while  another  thing  is  understood,  which  is 
usually  its  effect,  or  at  least  follows  it— a  figure  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  sacred  writings. 

Thns,  when  God  is  said  to  repent,  we  are  not  to  imagine  any  change  of  mind  in  him 
with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  or  any  sorrow  or  trouble  that 
is  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  happiness;  but,  either  his  purpose  to  undo  what  be  has 
done,  or  desist  from  what  he  is  doing,  which  are  the  ordinary  effects  of  repentance  in  mnn: 
00  that  the  change  is  not  in  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  but  iii  the  dispensations 
of  his  providence;  as  in  Gen.  vi.  6.;  1  Sam.  xv.  11,  36.;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.;  PsaL  cvL  45. 
Again,  God  is  said  in  very  many  passages  to  be  angry,  to  have  fury,  &c  ,  to  make  us  ap- 
prehend how  much  he  hates  sin,  and  will  punish  sinners.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
other  affections  which  are  attributed  to  him. 

In  a  similar  manner  are  we  to  understand  all  those  passages  in  which  human  actions  are 
ascribed  to  God,  as  in  Gen.  xviiL  21.;  where,  as  men  have  to  examine  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  thing,  God  is  said  to  go  down  and  see  what  was  done  in  Sodom,  in  order 
that  he  might  know.  To  search  Ae  heart  and  try  the  reins  is  to  discern  exactly,  as  in 
PsaL  vlL  9.;  and  Jer.  xviL  10.  Lastly,  human  relations  are  likewise  ascribed  to  God,  to 
express  the  properties  of  such  relations:  thns,  he  is  called  a  King,  Psal.  xcv.  3.,  a  Father, 
PsaLciiL  13.;  Rom.  viii.  15.,  a  Husband,  Isai.  liv.  5.;  Hoeea  ii.  19.,  a  Shepherd,  PsaL 
xxiii.  U  to  express  his  power  and  authority,  his  love,  pity,  tender  care,  and  watchful 
providence. 

2.  Of  the  prosopoposiay  or  personification^  there  are  two  kinds ;  one^ 
when  actions  and  character  are  attributed  to  irrational^  or  even  in- 
animate objects ;  the  other^  when  a  probable  but  fictitious  speech  is 
assigned  to  a  real  character: 

[i.]  The  former,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  evidentlj  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  the  metaphor,  and  is  bj  far  the  boldest  of  that  class  of  figures:  it  is  most 
frequently  and  successfully  introduced  by  the  sacred  writers. 

In  PsaL  IzzzT.  10.,  how  admirable  is  the  personification  of  the  divine  attributes  I 
Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together; 
Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 

How  just,  elegant,  and  splendid  does  it  appear,  if  applied  only  (according  to  the  literal 
sense)  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  I  But,  if  we 
consider  it  in  a  most  sacred  and  mvstical  sense,  which  is  not  obscurely  hhadowed  under  the 
ostensible  image,  viz.  that  of  tho  method  of  redemption  by  the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  which  tho  divine  perfections  were  so  harmoniously  displayed,  it  is  beyond  measure 
grand  and  elevated.  Again,  what  can  bo  more  sublime  or  graceful  than  the  personificdiion 
of  wisdom,  so  frequently  introduced  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  particularly  in  chapter  viiL 
verses  22 — 31.?  She  is  exhibited  not  only  as  the  directress  of  human  life  and  morals,  as  the 
inventress  of  arts  ^  the  dispenser  of  honours  and  riches,  as  the  source  of  true  felicity,  but 
also  as  the  eternal  daughter  of  the  omnipotent  Creator,  and  as  the  eternal  associate  in  the 
divine  counsels.    Similar  passages,  exquisitely  imagined,  and  from  the  boldness  of  the 
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fiction  extremelj  forcible,  occnr  in  Job  xriii.  13.,  zzviii  22.;  IsaLr.  14.,  xlriL  1,  5.;  Lam.  i. 
1,  6,  17.S  Hos.  xiiL  14.;  and  1  Cor.  zt.  54.' 

[ii.]  The  second  kind  of  prosopopoeia,  by  which  a  probable  but  fictitious 
speech  is  assigned  to  a  real  person,  though  less  calculated  to  excite  ad- 
miration and  approbation  by  its  novelty,  boldness,  and  variety,  than  the 
former,  is  nevertheless  possessed  of  great  force,  evidence,  and  authority. 
It  would,  as  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  be  an  infinite  task  to  specify  every 
instance  in  the  sacred  poems,  which  on  this  occasion  might  be  referred  to 
as  worthy  of  notice. 

A  reference  to  one  example,  therefore,  must  suffice ;  one  more  perfect  it  is  not  possible 
to  produce.  It  is  expressive  of  the  eager  expectation  of  the  mother  of  Sisera,  from  the 
inimitable  ode  of  the  prophetess  Debor^  (Judg.  v.  28—30.). 

Hie  first  sentences  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  maternal  solicitude,  both  in  words  and 
actions ;  and  of  a  mind  suspended  and  agitated  between  hope  and  fear  (v.  28.). 

Immediately,  impatient  of  his  delay,  she  anticipates  the  consolations  of  her  friends ;  and, 
her  mind  being  somewhat  derated,  she  boasts  with  all  the  levity  of  a  fond  female  (vv. 
29.  30.). 

Let  us  next  observe  how  well  adapted  erery  sentiment,  every  word,  is  to  the  character  of 
the  speaker.  She  takes  no  account  of  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  of  the  valour  and  con- 
duct of  the  conqueror,  of  the  multitude  of  the  captives,  but 

Bums  with  a  female  thirst  of  prey  and  spoils. 

Nothing  is  omitted  which  is  calculated  to  attract  and  engage  the  passions  of  a  vain  and 
trifling  woman  —  slaves,  gold,  and  rich  apparel.  Nor  is  she  satisfied  with  the  bare  enumer- 
ation of  them ;  she  repeats,  she  amplifies,  she  heightens  every  circumstance ;  she  seems  to 
have  the  very  plunder  in  her  immediate  possession  ;  she  pauses  and  contemplates  every 
particular  (v.  30  ). 

To  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  passage,  there  is  also  an  uncommon  neatn^  in  the  versifi- 
cation, great  force,  accuracy,  and  perspicuity  iu  the  diction,  the  utmost  elegance  in  the  repe- 
titions, which,  notwithstanding  their  npparent  redundancy,  are  conduct^  with  the  most 
perfect  brevity.  In  the  end,  Ihe  fatal  disappointment  of  female  hope  and  credulity,  tacitly 
inainaated  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  apostrophe. 

So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Jehovah  I 

is  expressed  more  forcibly  by  this  very  silence  of  the  person  who  was  just  speaking,  than 
it  coald  possibly  have  been  by  all  the  powers  of  language. 

But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  and  excellence  of 
this  figure^  as  well  as  the  elegant  use  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  ode,  must 
apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  we  may  justly  pronounce  to  be  the  sublimest 
of  poeta.  Bishop  Lowth  considers  his  fourteenth  chapter  as  the 
grandest  specimen  of  that  prophet's  poetry,  and  as  exemplifying 
almost  every  foim  of  the  prosopopoeia,  and  indeed  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  sublime  in  composition. 

II,  The  Hebrews  derived  many  of  their  figures  from  the  ordinary 
occupations  and  customs  of  life,  as  well  as  from  such  arts  as  were  prac^ 
tised  at  thai  time. 

This  source,  indeed,  is  common  to  all  nations;  and,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  polished,  and  cultivate  more  numerous  arts,  they  are  supplied 
with  a  greater  variety  of  images.  The  whole  course  and  method  of  common 
and  domestic  life  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  simple  in  the  highest 
deffree.  There  did  not  exist  that  variety  of  studies  and  pursuits,  of  arts, 
conditions,  and  employments,  which  afterwards  obtained  among  other 
nations.  The  Hebrews  were  a  nation  of  husbandmen  and  shepherds:  the 
oatriarchs  were  possessed  of  great  flocks  aud  herds  which  they  tended ; 
thouirh   their   descendants  afterwards  applied  themselves  to  agriculture. 

1  The  late  Mr.  Gilpia  has  pointed  out  manv  very  striking  personifications  and  other 
horicai  alliisjon*  used  by  St.  Paul    See  his  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  40ft.,  hA, 
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Ererj  Israelite,  on  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  received  his  allotted  portion  of 
land,  which  he  cultivated,  and  which,  as  it  could  not  be  alienated  bj  sale, 
descended  without  diminution  to  his  posterity.  Hence,  verj  numerous 
metaphors  in  the  sacred  writings  are  derived  from  pastoral  and  rural 
occupations.  Thus  kings  are  said  to  feed  their  people ;  who  again  are 
compared  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  the  shepherd  conducts  to  pasture,  and 
guards  from  danger. 

Then  Jehovah  threshes  ont  the  heathen,  and  tramples  them  beneath  his  feet,  Hah.  iii. 
12.  He  delivers  the  nations  to  Israel  to  be  beaten  in  pieces  by  an  indented  flail,  or  to  be 
crushed  bj  their  brazen  hoofs,  Joel  iii.  14.  (Heb.) ;  Isai.xzi.  10.;  Jer.  11  33.;  Mic  iv.  13. 
He  scatters  his  enemies  like  chaff  npon  the  mountains,  and  disperses  them  with  the  whirl- 
wind of  his  indignation,  Fsal.  Ixxxiii.  13 — 15.;  Isai.  xviL  13.  But  nothing  can  surpass 
the  magnificent  delineation  of  the  Messiah  coming  to  take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries 
expressed  by  imagery  taken  from  the  wine-press,  which  is  of  Sequent  occurrence  with  the 
sacred  poets.     See  Isai  Ixiii.  1—3. 

The  pastoral  and  rural  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  are  almost  equally  numerous 
with  those  of  the  Old  Testament  Thus,  in  our  Lord's  parable,  the  world  is  compared  to  a 
Jidd,  the  children  of  the  kingdom  to  the  wheat,  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  to  tore*. 
Matt.  xiiL  38.  The  end  of  the  world  is  the  harvtst,  and  the  angels  are  reapers.  Matt, 
xiii  39  A  preacher  of  the  word  is  the  towetj  Matt.  xiii.  3.  The  word  of  God  is  the 
seed.  The  heart  of  man  is  the  ground,  Luke  viiL  15.  The  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures 
of  life  are  the  thorns,  Luke  viii.  14.  The  preparation  of  the  heart  bj  repentance  is 
ploughing  and  breaking  up  the  /allow  ground^  Hos.  x.  12.  The  minister,  who  serves  under 
God  in  his  husbandry,  is  the  labourer.  Matt.  ix.  37,  38. ;  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  The  wicked 
are  stubble,  Isai.  xlviL  14.  And  the  temptations  and  trials  of  the  godly  arc  the  sijhng 
of  the  wheat,  Luke  xxiL  31.* 

III.  Sacred  topics^  that  is  to  say^  religion^  and  things  connected 
foith  it^  furnished  many  images  to  the  sacred  writers. 

Numerous  and  diversified  sacred  rites  were  enjoined  to  the  Israelites  hy 
Moses ;  and  their  religious  worship  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  and 
splendour. 

Thus,  the  images  derived  from  the  temple  and  its  magnificent  service  chiefly  serve  to 
denote  the  glory  of  the  Christian  church,  the  excellency  of  its  worship,  God's  favour  towards 
it,  and  his  constant  presence  with  it ;  the  prophets  speaking  to  the  Jews  in  terms  accom- 
modated to  their  own  ideas,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxvu  25,  26.  compared  with  Heb.  viii.  10. 
Further,  **  much  of  the  Jewish  law  is  employed  in  discriminating  between  things  clean  and 
unclean  ;  in  removing  and  making  atonement  for  things  polluted  or  proscribed ;  and  under 
these  ceremonies,  as  under  a  veil,  a  meaning  the  most  important  and  sacred  is  concealed. 
Among  the  rest  are  certain  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the  body,  and  some  customs  in  them- 
selves evidently  indifferent :  these,  on  a  cursory  view,  seem  light  and  trivial ;  but,  when 
the  reasons  of  them  are  properly  investigated,  they  are  found  to  be  of  considerable  import- 
.ance.  We  are  not  to  wonder,  l^en,  if  the  sacred'  poets  have  recourse  to  these  topics  for 
imagery,  even  on  the  most  momentous  occasions ;  as  when  they  display  the  universal 
depravitv  of  the  human  heart,  Isai.  Ixiv.  6.,  or  upbraid  their  own  people  for  the  corrupt- 
ness of  their  manners,  Isai  i.  5,  6, 16. ;  Ezek.  xxxvi  17.;  or  when  they  deplore  the  abject 
state  of  the  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Sion,  polluted  and  exposed.  Lam.  i.  8,  9,  17.  and  ii. 
If  we  consider  these  metaphors,  without  any  reference  to  the  religion  of  their  authors,  thej 
will  doubtless  appear  in  some  degree  inelegant ;  but,  if  we  refer  them  to  their  genuine 
source,  the  peculiar  rites  of  the  Hebrews,  they  will  not  be  found  wanting  either  in  force  or 
dignity." 

The  pontifical  vestments,  which  were  extremel  v  splendid,  suggested  a  variety  of  imagei 
expressive  of  the  glory  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  Ezek.  xvL  10,  13, 18.;  and  particularly  in  the  following  passage  of  the  evangelical 
prophet :  — 

I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  Jehoyah  : 

My  soul  t'hall  exult  in  my  God ; 

For  he  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation. 

He  hath  covered  me  with  the  mantle  of  righteousness ; 

As  the  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  a  priestly  crown ; 

And  as  the  bride  adometh  herself  with  her  costly  jeweb. 

IsaL  Ixl  10. 

>  A  Key  to  the  Language  of  Prophecy,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones.    Works,  toL  ▼.  p.  S82. 
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\xk  thif  Terse,  Isaiah  is  describing,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  the  exaltation  and  glory  of 
the  church,  after  her  triumphal  restoration.  He  decorates  her  with  the  yestments  of  salra- 
tion,  and  clothes  her  in  the  robe  of  righteousness :  he  afterwards  compares  the  church 
to  a  bridegroom  dressed  for  the  marriage,  to  which  comparison  incredible  dignity  is  added 
by  the  word  \XQ)n  a  metaphor  plainly  taken  firom  the  priest's  apparel,  the  force  of  which, 
therefore,  no  modem  language  can  express.  No  imagery.  Bishop  Lowth  further  remarks, 
which  the  Hebrew  writers  could  employ,  was  equally  adapted  with  this  to  the  display  (as 
far  as  human  powers  can  conceive  or  depict  the  subject)  of  the  infinite  majesty  of  Ood. 
Jkhotah  is,  therefore,  introduced  by  the  psalmist  as  clothed  with  glory  and  wiA  strength 
(PsaL  xciii.  l,\  and  ho  is  girded  with  power  (PsaL  Ixv.  6.),  which  are  the  very  terms  ap- 
propriated to  the  description  of  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  priests.  The  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  an  admirable  comment  on  many  parts  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 

IV.  JTie  Hebrews  derived  many  of  their  metaphors  from  sacred 
history. 

Thus,  as  the  devastation  of  the  land  of  Israel  is  frequently  represented 
by  the  restoration  of  ancient  chaos  (as  in  Jer.  iv.  23 — ^26. ;  Isai.  xxxiv.  4, 
11.,  and  Joel  iii.  15,  16.),  so  the  same  event  is  sometimes  expressed  in 
metaphors  suggested  by  the  universal  deluge  (as  in  Isai.  xxiv.  1,  18 — 20.), 
and  also  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (IsaL  xxxiv.  9.). 
See  also  PsaL  xi.  6. 

The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  while  it  affords  materials 
for  many  magnificent  descriptions,  is  commonly  applied,  in  a  metaphorical 
manner,  to  represent  other  great  deliverances ;  as  in  Isai.  xliii.  16 — 19., 
xlviii.  21.,  and  li.  10.  But  tlie  figurative  application  of  the  history  of  the 
£xodus  is  much  plainer  in  the  New  Testament.  There  we  see  Zacharias, 
in  hia  prophetical  hymn,  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
eelebrating  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  redemption  in  terms  borrowed 
from  the  past  redemption  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt* 

Xastlj,  when  Jehovah  is  described  as  coming  to  execute  judgment,  to 
deliver  the  pious,  and  to  destroy  his  enemies,  or  in  any  manner  to  display 
his  divine  power  upon  earth,  the  description  is  embellished  from  that  tre- 
mendous scene  which  was  exhibited  on  Mount  Sinai  ^  at  the  delivery  of 
the  law.  Two  sublime  examples  of  this  sort^  to  mention  no  more,  occur  in 
PsaL  xviii.  7 — 15. ;  and  Mic  i.  3,  4.' 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  IMTERPBBTATIOK  OF  8CRIPTUBB  ALLBOORISB. 

I.  The  allegory  defined, — Different  species  of  allegory^ — 11.  Rules  for  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  allegories. 

Another  branch  of  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  is  the  alle- 
gory ;  which,  under  the  literal  sense  of  the  words^  conceals  a  foreign 

1  This  interesting  and  importont  topic  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Lectures  on  the  Figura- 
tive language  of  Scripture,  lecu  y'u  Jones's  Works,  voL  iii  pp.  92 — 100. 

s  See  CbLod.xix.  16,  18.;  Deut.  iv.  11, 12. 

B.  fAirhseli^t  in  his  additions  to  Bishop  Lowth's  ninth  lecture,  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  sacred  writers  drew  largely  from  poetic  fable,  which  they  derived  from  the 
Eiryptians,  in  common  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  it  respects  the  latter,  his  argu- 
^nt  is  convincing  and  satisfactory  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Hebrews,  as  it  depends  chiefly 
rai  his  aum  JjOt^^  versions,  which  (the  English  translator  of  the  Bishop's  lectures  remarks) 
Zr«  «.-.  Qo  means  so  faithful  to  the  original  as  our  common  version,  his  point  does  not 
*^V  _J  ^  be  demonstrated.  On  this  account  the  present  brief  notice  of  Michaelis's 
S       thAsis   may  ^  deemed  suflBcient :  it  is,  however,  adopted  by  Bauer  in  hia  H«r- 

vol..  i^  ^ 
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or  distant  meaning.  [Fairbaim  defines  an  allegory  to  be  ^^  a  narrative^ 
either  expressly  feigned  for  the  purpose,  or  —  if  describing  facts  which 
really  took  place  —  describing  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting certain  higher  truths  or  principles  than  the  narrative^  in  its 
literal  aspect,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  could  possibly  have  taught. 
The  ostensible  representation,  therefore,  is  either  invented,  or  at 
least  used,  as  a  mere  cover  for  the  higher  sense,  which  may  refer  to 
things  ever  so  remote  from  those  immediately  described,  if  only  the 
corresponding  relations  are  preserved.*'*]  Of  this  species  of  figure 
Bishop  Lowth  has  three  kinds  ^  viz. 

1.  The  Allegory*  properly  so  called,  and  which  he  terms  a  can^ 
tinned  metaphor.  [This  definition  is,  however,  inaccurate :  a  meta- 
phor has  but  one  meaning ;  an  allegory,  as  shown  in  the  subsequent 
quotation  from  Bishop  Marsh,  two,  the  literal  and  the  figurative.] 

2.  The  Pabable,  or  similitude,  which  is  discussed  in  the  following 
section;  and, 

3.  The  Mystical  Allegoby,  in  which  a  double  meaning  is 
couched  under  the  same  words,  or  when  the  same  prediction,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  differently  interpreted,  relates  to  different  events,  distant 
in  time,  and  distinct  in  their  nature. 

The  mystical  allegory  differs  from  the  two  first-mentioned  speciea 
in  the  nature  of  its  materials ;  it  being  allowable  in  the  former  to 
make  use  of  imagery  from  different  objects,  while  the  mystical  all^ory 
is  exclusivelv  derived  from  things  sacred.  There  is  likewise  this  fur- 
ther distinction,  that,  in  those  other  forms  of  allegory,  the  exterior  or 
ostensible  imagery  is  fiction  only ;  the  truth  lies  altogether  in  the  in- 
terior or  remote  sense,  which  is  veiled  as  it  were  under  this  thin  and 
pellucid  covering.  But  in  the  mystical  allegory  each  idea  is  equally 
agreeable  to  truth.  The  exterior  or  ostensible  image  is  not  a  shadowy 
colouring  of  the  interior  sense,  but  is  in  itself  a  reafity;  and,  although 
it  sustains  another  character,  it  does  not  wholly  lay  aside  its  own.  As> 
however,  the  interpretation  of  the  mystical  and  typical  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture is  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume  S  we  shall,  in  the 
present  section,  direct  our  attention  to  the  allegory,  properly  and  strictly 
so  called. 

As  every  such  allegory  is  a  representation  of  real  matters  of  fact 
under  feigned  names  and  feigned  characters,  it  must  be  subjected  to 
a  twofold  examination.  ^^  We  must  first  examine  the  immediate 
representation,  and  then  consider  what  other  representation  it  was 
intended  to  excite.  Now,  in  most  allegories  the  immediate  represent- 
ation is  made  in  the  form  of  a  narrative ;  and,  since  it  is  the  object  of 
an  allegory  to  convey  a  moral,  not  an  historic  truth,  the  narrative 
itself  is  commonly  fictitious.     The  immediate  representation  is  of  no 

'  The  Tjpology  of  Scripture  (2Dd  edit),  book  i.  chap.  i.  vol.  up.  IS. 
'  Lectures  on  Hebrew  poetry,  -vol.  i.  lectt  x.  and  xi. 

*  'AXAirytt^  or  allegory^  is  deriyed  from  ttXXo  ieyopfflrai :  i  e.  a  different  thing  tM  Mud  fron 
that  whidi  is  meant  It  differs  from  a  metaphor,  in  that  it  is  not  confined  to  a  word,  bat 
extends  to  a  whole  thought,  or,  it  may  be,  to  several  thoughts.  An  allegory  may  be  ex- 
pressed moreover  by  pictures,  by  actions,  as  in  Esek.  iil  iv.  t.,  and  Luke  xxiL  36.,  or  by 
any  significant  thing. 

*  See  pp.  377—394.  tVra,  on  the  mystical  and  typical  interpretations  of  Scripture  $  and 
pp.  404 — 408.  wi/hi,  on  the  doable  sense  of  prophecy. 
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fbrther  value,  than  as  It  leads  to  the  ultimate  representation.  It  is  the 
application  or  the  moral  of  the  allegory  which  constitutes  its  worth."  * 
[Allegories,  it  may  be  added,  **  have  been  divided  into  the  pure  and 
impure^  or  perfect  and  mixed.  A  pure  allegory  does  not  mention 
any  part  of  the  principal  object,  but  carefully  and  entirely  keeps  it 
concealed.  Such  a  kind  occurs  but  seldom  in  the  Scriptures.  Most 
of  the  biblical  allegories  are  mixed;  and  in  this  case  their  application 
is  more  easily  seen,  because  unfigured  expressions  are  introduced,  by 
which  the  principal  object  is  indicated.  The  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son  in  Luke  (chap,  xv.)  is  an  instance  of  a  pure  or  perfect  allegory; 
the  80th  Psalm  presents  an  example  of  the  mixed  or  impure."*] 

In  the  investigation  of  an  allegory,  the  following  rules  may  assist 
us  to  determine  its  ultimate  meaning :  — 

I.  Plain  matters  of  fact  are  not  to  be  considered  allegorical. 

This  rule  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  from  not  attending  to  it,  the 
ancient  Jews,  as  the  Therapeutse,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom, 
Josephus,  and  Philo,  and,  in  imitation  of  them,  Origen  '  and  many  of  the 
fathers  (whose  example  has  also  been  followed  by  some  modern  exposi- 
tors), have  respectively  turned  even  historical  passages  of  Scripture  into 
allegories. 

II.  The  proper  or  literal  meaning  of  the  words  must  be  ascertained 
before  we  attempt  to  explain  an  allegory. 

For  this  purpose,  the  primary  word  itself  mast  first  be  ascertained,  and  its  force  expressed 
bj  an  appropriate  literal  word ;  and  to  this  sense  all  the  other  figurative  words  of  the  pas- 
sage should  be  referred,  and  explained  agreeably  to  it.  The  prmary  word  in  an  allegory 
is  that  which  contains  the  foundation  and  reason  why  the  passage  under  consideration  is 
expressed  by  that  particular  imafi;e  ;  and  such  primary  word  is  to  be  ascertained  both  from 
the  scope  as  well  as  from  the  explanation  which  may  be  subjoined,  and  also  from  ih^  tubject 
or  Mtn^  itself  which  is  treated  of.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  y.  6 — 8.,  the  apostle  speaks  of  leaven  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  whole  of  that  passage  contains  an  earnest  exhortation  to  a  holy  life ; 
f(  r  the  context  shows  that  the  design  of  the  allegorical  admonition  was  that  the  Corinthians 
should  not  be  tainted  with  wickedness  and  depravity  of  life.  The  occasion  of  the  allegory 
was  their  admittance  of  an  incestuous  person  into  the  church  at  Corinth.  Now,  as  the 
apostle  says.  Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneih  the  whole  lump  f  and  accommodat<;s  the 
remaining  sentence  of  the  passage  to  the  same  image,  the  consideration  of  the  primary  word 
will  readily  lead  us  to  this  sense  :  one  man  may  be  injurious  to  the  whole  congregation  by 
hb  corrupt  example.  St.  Paul  further  adds  an  explanation  of  his  meaning,  when  he  says, 
lat  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither  witli  the  leaoen  of  malice  and  wickedness,  &c. 
Here  the  meaning  of  ioprd^tw  (keep  the  feast)  is  not  to  celebrate  the.  festival  of  the  pass- 
over,  as  it  literally  means,  but  to  serve  and  worship  God  in  Christ :  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
sincere  Christian,  and  in  such  a  manner  that,  being  cleansed  from  all  former  sins,  we 
should  serve  and  worship  God  in  true  holiness.  In  like  manner  we  are  to  understand 
the  expression,  Destroy  this  temple ;  and  in  three  days  IwiU  raise  it  up  (John  ii.  19.).  The 
primary  word  temple  mast  be  changed  into  a  proper  or  literal  one,  namely,  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  the  evangelical  history  suggests  ;  and  to  this  the  rest  of  the  passage  must  be  re- 
lerred. 

III.  77ie  design  of  the  whole  allegory  must  be  investigated. 

The  consideration  of  this  rule  will  embrace  a  variety  of  particulars. 

1.  In  investigating  the  design  of  an  allegory,  the  context  is  first  to  be 

1  Bishop  Marsh,  Lectures,  port  iit  pp.  80,  SI.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  lectures, 
in  which  the  subject  of  figurative  interpretation  is  ably  discussed  at  considerable  length,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  perusal. 

•  Davidson,  Sacr.  Herm.  chap.  viii.  p.  309. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (note  on  Exod,  i.  22  )  has  given  a  curious  specimen  of  Origea'f  mode 
if  allegorizing,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  on  account  of  its  length. 
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exatMmed  and  eoHsidered^  by  eoHy^aring  the  prteetKmg  at^ 
of  the  diseamr$e. 

In  S  Hm.  n.  20^  we  read  that :  /»  a  ^jI  homae  Iktre  are  mot  od^  vesaeU  of  gold  and 
tibmr,  bmi  idm>  of  wood  ami  of  earth :  and  some  to  komomr  amd  oowm  to  diakomomr.  Here  tbe 
spCMCle  employed  an  allegory,  the  design  of  which  is  to  be  ascertained  b j  the  aid  of  the 
eootezt.  Intbepfecedingreiw^  15and  16^  hebadexbortedTiniochT  to«tedE|r  Ava&ovAiai- 
ae^^aiiproMJKJito  God,  a  workman  thai  needetk  motto  be  ashamed^  righ^  diridmg  the  word  of 
truth,  and  to  shm  oaim  amd  pro/ame  babUhtg$,  Hence  it  appears  that  Sc  Paul  was  speak- 
ing of  the  qoalifications  of  a  teacher.  The^reo/Aoaue  then,  in  which  are  Tesaeb  of  aereral 
kinds,  will  signif j  the  Christian  chnrch,  in  which  are  rarioos  teachers,  and  of  different  ralne. 
In  the  following  rersea,  21  and  22^  Timothj  is  exhorted  to  aruid  nord  doctrines,  to  sq^a- 
fate  himself  froiii  false  teachers,  and  to  make  himself  a  Teasel  fitted  for  the  master's  use,  pre- 
pared for  ererj  good  work.  The  design  of  the  allegorr,  therefore,  is  to  intimate,  that,  as 
m  a  great  house  there  is  a  Tsrietjr  of  utensils,  some  of  a  more  predons  and  others  of  a  coarser 
■lateria],  so  in  the  church  of  God,  which  is  the  house  of  God,  there  are  teachers  of  different 
characters  and  capacities.  Some  of  them,  being  faithful,  are  eroplojed  in  the  honourable 
work  of  leading  men  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  pic<r  ;  while  others,  being  nnfiuthfnl,  are 
permitted  to  fc^ow  the  disboDOorable  occupation  of  seducing  those  who  k>re  error,  that  the 
approTed  maj  be  made  manifest. 

2*  The  OCCASION  which  gave  rise  to  the  aUegortfy  and  which  is  indicated  btf 
ike  eontexty  is  also  to  be  considered 

Thus,  in  the  gospels,  we  meet  with  numeroos  instances  of  persons  who  asked  questions 
of  oar  Sarionr,  or  who  entertained  erroneous  notions  ;  an  allegory  is  delirered  by  way  of 
reply,  to  correct  the  error,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  the  inquirer.  In  John  Ti.  25—65., 
many  things  are  announced  relative  to  the  eating  of  bread  :  these  are  to  be  understood  of 
•piritual  food,  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  which  are  to  be  received  for  the  same  purpose  as  wo 
take  food,  namely,  that  we  may  be  nourished  and  supported.  The  occasium.  of  this  allegorical 
mode  of  speaking  is  related  in  rerse  31.  Our  fathers,  said  the  Jews,  did  eat  mamna  m  the 
desert,  (U  it  it  written.  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat.  /,  says  Christ,  can  the  Uvtng 
bread,  whtch  cometh  down  from  heaven.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  eridently  is  that  by 
eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  we  are  to  understand  the  same  idea  as  is  implied  in  eating  bread, 
namely,  to  derive  support  from  iL  The  argument  of  our  Lord,  then,  may  be  thus  expressed : 
**  The  manna  which  our  fathers  did  eat  in  the  wilderness  could  preserve  only  a  mortal 
life.  That  is  the  true  bread  of  life  which  qualifies  every  one  who  eats  it  for  everlasting 
happiness.  I  call  myself  this  bread,  not  only  on  account  of  my  doctrine,  which  purifies 
the  soul,  and  fits  it  for  a  state  of  happiness,  but  also  because  I  shall  give  my  own  life  to 
procure  the  life  of  the  world." 

S.  As  the  context  frequently  indicates  the  meaning  of  an  allegory^  so 
likewise  its  scope  and  jvterpretatiov  are  frequentXy  pmnted  out  by  some 
explanation  that  is  subjoined. 

In  Luke  v.  29.,  it  is  related  that  our  Lord  sat  down  to  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners. 
When  questioned  by  the  Pharisees  for  this  conduct,  he  replied.  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  they  tfutt  are  sich ;  and  added  the  following  explanation  :  I  am  not  come  to 
call  the  riahteous,  those  who  arrogantly  presume  themselves  to  be  such,  but  sinners  to  repent^ 
once.  The  scope,  occasion,  and  explanation  being  severally  known,  the  meaning  of  the 
allegory  becomes  evident  Sometimes,  however,  this  explanation  of  an  allegory  is  con- 
reyed  in  a  single  word,  as  in  1  Thess.  v.  8.  Here  we  are  commanded  to  put  on  a  breast- 
plate and  helmet ;  it  is  added,  by  way  of  exposition,  the  breast-plate  of  faith  and  love,  and 
the  helmet  of  hope.  The  sense  of  the  figure  is :  Prepare  yourself  for  your  spiritual  war&re 
with  faith,  love,  and  hope,  lest  you  suffer  loss. 

4.  Sometimes  the  allegory  proposed  is  explained  in  its  several  parts  by  the 
person  speaking. 

Thus,  in  £ph.  vi.  1 1 — 19. ,  many  things  are  said  of  the  Christian's  armour;  and  the  girdle, 
breast-plate,  greaves,  shield,  and  sword,  are  distinctly  specified.  That  these  terms  are 
ftllegoncal  is  evident  Iri  the  tenth  verse,  the  exhortation,  to  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in, 
the  power  of  his  might,  precedes :  in  the  eleventh  and  following  verses  the  apostle  explains 
whi^  he  intended  to  be  understood,  in  its  several  parts :  thus,  the  sword  is  the  word  of 
God,  the  gh'dle  is  integrity,  the  shield  is  faith,  &c  In  such  passages  as  this,  an  expla- 
nation is  desirable;  otherwise  the  allegory  it  contains  could  not  be  interpreted  upon  any 
certain  principle. 

I  Ou  the  investigation  of  the  context,  see  pp.  256 — ^262.  si^ro. 
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5.  Sometimes  also  the  context  incidentally  presents  some  proper  word,  by 
which  the  meaning  of  the  whole  allegory  may  be  discerned. 

In  John  xiL  35^  our  Lord  says.  Yet  a  littU  wktU  ia  the  light  with  you,  A  single  proper 
word  is  lUmofit  immediateljr  subjoined,  believe  in  the  light  (verse  36.)*  Hence  it  appears 
that  b/  light  is  meant  himself,  the  divine  teacher ;  it  is  equally  plain  that  to  continue  in 
darkness  means  to  continue  in  ignorance.  Another  instance  occurs  in  Matt.  y.  14.,  Ye 
are  the  liyht  of  the  world :  a  city  that  ia  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid,  &c.  It  is  afterwards 
Sabjoined,  that  men  may  see  your  good  works^  and  ghri/y  your  Father  which  it  in  heaven. 
From  this  expression,  good  works,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  passage,  we  perceive 
that  onr  Lord's  discourse  treats  of  that  example  of  a  holy  life  and  conversation,  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  set  before  others. 

IV.  In  the  examination  of  an  allegorical  passage,  historical  circum* 
STANCES  should  be  consulted. 

For  it  sometimes  happens  that  history  throws  light  on  the  passage. 

[John  xxl  18.,  Matt.  xiii.  31 — 34.,  and  Prov.  v.  15—18.,  are  alleged  in  proof  of  this  role ; 
bat  the  meaning  in  all  these  passages  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  context.! 

V.  The  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of  is  also  to  be  considered  in  the 
exposition  of  an  allegory. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  should  be  considered,  in 
order '  that  the  tendency  of  every  comparison  may  appear,  and  also  the 
literal  meaning  which  is  concealed  under  the  figurative  expressions. 

1.  Thus  in  Matt  v.  13  ,  we  read,  Ye  are  tlie  salt  of  the  earth}  but^  if  the  salt  have  lost  his 
savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  f  It  is  thenceforw  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out,  and 
to  be  trodden  underfoot  of  men.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  admonition  ?  What  is 
the  primary  word  ?  Salt  But  with  what  proper  word  can  it  be  interpreted?  Here  the 
natnre  of  the  thing  is  to  be  consulted,  which  shows  that  it  is  the  property  of  salt  to  render 
food  savoury,  as  well  as  to  correct  the  taste.  [The  salt,  too,  of  Syria  contains  much  snl-^ 
phate  of  lime ;  and  this  would  be  the  insipid  residuum  when  the  chloride  of  sodium  (which 
almost  exclusively  forms  our  salt)  was  dissolved  by  moisture.]  Hence  it  is  clear  in  what 
sense  the  disciples  are  said  to  be  the  salt  of  the  eartJi ;  for  they  were  teachers  by  whom 
some  were  corrected  and  made  better.  The  general  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  Te, 
who  embrace  my  religion,  like  salt  shall  puri^  the  world ;  but  ye  must  first  be  pure 
yourselves. 

2.  In  Luke  v.  36.,  the  following  passage  occurs :  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  gar^ 
mentupon  an  old;  if  otherwise,  then  both  the  new  maketh  a  rent ;  and  the  piece  Aat  was  taken 
out  if  the  new  agreeth  not  with  the  old.  Nothing  is  adduced  by  way  of  explanation  :  in  a 
preceding  verse  the  Pharisees  had  asked  Christ  why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,  but  lived 
more  cheerfully  than  those  of  John.  Our  Saviour  replied  in  the  words  above  cited  i 
nothing,  then,  can  lead  ns  to  understand  the  passage  but  the  nature  of  the  subject  Now, 
in  common  life  we  know  that  no  one  voluntarily  and  readily  acts  indiscreetly,  or  in  an 
unbecoming  manner.  Therefore,  says  Christ,  since  no  one  in  common  life  acts  thus  in- 
discreetly, neither  do  I  require  my  disciples  to  do  so;  since  there  is  no  need  for  them  to 
undergo  such  austerities.  The  time  will  come  (verse  35.)  when  they  will  fare  hardly 
enongh  ;  then  they  will  have  sufficient  trials.  At  present  neither  circumstauces,  time,  nor 
place  require  it;  things  must  be  accommodated  to  circumstances.  The  passage  bein^ 
thus  considered,  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  becomes  very  evident 

VI.  Comparison  is  not  to  be  extended  to  all  the  circumstances  qf  the 
allegory. 

*<  Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  point  to  be  illustrate 
is  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  beneficence.  Most  of  the  circumstances  in  th© 
parable  go  to  make  up  merely  the  verisimilitude  of  the  narration,  so  that 
it  may  give  pleasure  to  him  who  hears  or  reads  it.  But  hovr  differently 
does  the  whole  appear,  when  it  comes  to  be  interpreted  by  an  allegorizer 
of  the  mystic  schools  I  The  man  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is 
Adam  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world;  the  thieves,  who  robbed 
and  wounded  him,  are  evil  spirits;  the  priest,  who  passed  by  without 
relieving  him,  is  the  Levitical  law ;  the  Invite  is  good  works ;  the  good 
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Samaritan  is  Christ ;  the  oil  and  wine  are  grace,  &c.  What  maj  not  a 
parable  be  made  to  mean,  if  imagination  is  to  supply  the  place  of  reason 
and  philology."  ' 

YII.  We  must  not  explain  one  part  literally  and  another  part 
Jiguratively. 

Thus,  the  whole  of  1  Cor.  iii.  9 — 15.  is  allegorical :  a  comparison  is  there 
instituted  between  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  religion,  and  that  of  a  builder. 
Hence  a  Christian  congregation  is  termed  a  building :  its  ministers  are 
the  architects ;  some  of  whom  lay  the  foundation  on  which  others  build  ; 
some  erect  a  superstructure  of  gold  and  silver ;  others  of  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble.  The  sense  concealed  under  the  allegory  is  apparent :  a  Christian 
congregation  is  instructed  by  teachers ;  some  of  whom  communicate  the 
first  principles ;  others  impart  further  knowledge  ;  some  deliver  good  and 
useful  things  {the  truth)  \  while  others  deliver  useless  things  {erroneous 
doctrines^  such  as  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian  church).  That 
day  (the  great  day  of  judgment)  will  declare  what  superstructure  a  man 
has  raised  ;  that  is,  whether  what  he  has  taught  be  good  or  bad.  And,  as 
fire  is  the  test  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  so 
the  great  day  will  be  the  test  of  every  man's  work.  Though  the  whole  of 
this  passage  is  obviously  allegorical,  yet  it  is  understood  literally  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  has  erected  upon  it  her  doctrine  of  the  fire  of  pur- 
gatory. How  contrary  this  doctrine  is  to  every  rule  of  right  interpretation 
IS  too  plain  to  require  any  exposition.^ 

[A  better  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  to  regard  the  gold,  &c,  as 
meaning  persons  rather  than  doctrines.  For  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  other  place  in  Scripture  where  the  setting  forth  of  doctrines  is 
described  in  such  terms.  Tria  genera  enumerate  qu<B  ignem  ferunt: 
totidem,  qwB  comburuntur.  Ilia  denotant  homines  vere  Jideles ;  hiscy 
hgpocritasy  says  Bengel,  in  loc.  Believers  are  the  stones  of  which  the 
spiritual  temple,  raised  upon  the  foundation  Christ,  is  composed,  see  Eph. 
ii.  19 — 22. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5.  Such  are  the  gold  and  gems  which  the  faith- 
ful teacher  builds  up,  and  for  which  he  receives  a  reward,  Dan.  xii.  3. ; 
Phil.  iv.  1. ;  1  Thess.  ii.  19,  20.  Of  any  one  not  so  successful,  whose 
converts  were  but  wood  and  stubble,  mere  pretenders  whom  the  fire  of 
persecution  and  judgment  would  convict  and  destroy,  it  is  said,  iijfXiufOifffeTaiy 
according  to  Bengel's  paraphrase,  mercede  excidety  non  salute.  Though 
preaching  the  truth,  peradventure  his  zeal  was  cold  and  his  labour  care- 
less ;  therefore  he  had  but  little  fruit — still  he  might  be  saved.  If^  how- 
ever, they  were  erroneous  doctrines  that  he  set  forth,  surely  the  personal 
salvation  of  such  a  faithless  teacher  would  be  endangered.  The  ordinary 
interpretation  of  this  passage  makes  it  very  incongruous.  The  foundation 
is  Christ,  a  person :  it  is  natural  therefore  to  expect  that  the  superstruc- 
ture must  be  of  persons  too.  The  consistency  of  the  whole  would  else 
be  destroyed.] 

Before  we  proceed  to  other  topics,  we  cannot  but  notice  the 
admirable  allegorical  delineation  of  old  age  by  Solomon,  EccL  xii. 
2 — 6.     It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  allegories  in  the  Old  Testa- 

'  Professor  Stuart,  Elements  of  Interprctatioii,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Emesti, 
party,  chap.  y.  pp.  116,  117.    London,  1827. 

«  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  221—226. ;  Emesti,  List  Interp.  Noy.  Test  pp.  110,  111.; 
Moms,  Acroases  in  Emesti,  torn,  i  pars  i.  sect  ii.  cap.  iy.  pp.  301 — 813. ;  Olassins,  PhiL 
8ac.  lib.  ii.  pp.  1294 — 1304.;  Ramiresins  de  Prado,  PentecontarYshus,  c.  28.  apud  Fabricii 
Obsenradonet  Selects,  pp.  173—179.;  J.  £.  Ffeifier,  Institotioiies  Herm.  Sacs.  cap. 
MuL  pp.  740^753. 
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ment :  the  inconyeniences  of  inoreamng  years^  the  debility  of  mind 
and  body,  the  torpor  of  the  senses,  are  expressed  most  learnedly  and 
elegantly  indeed,  but  with  some  degree  of  obscurity,  by  different 
images,  derived  from  nature  and  common  life  ;  for,  by  this  enigma- 
tical composition,  Solomon,  after  the  manner  of  the  oriental  sages, 
mtended  to  put  to  trial  the  acuteness  of  his  readers.  It  has  on  this 
account  afforded  much  exercise  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned ;  many 
of  whom  have  differently,  it  is  true,  but  with  much  learning  and 
penetration,  explained  the  passage. 

There  is  also  in  Isaiah  (xxyiiu  23 — 29.)  an  allegory,  which,  with 
no  less  elegance  of  imagery,  is  perhaps  more  simple  and  regular,  as 
well  as  more  just  and  complete  in  the  colouring,  than  any  of  those 
above  cited.  In  the  passage  referred  to,  the  prophet  is  examining 
the  design  and  manner  of  the  divine  judgments,  and  is  inculcating  the 
principle,  that  God  adopts  different  modes  of  acting  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  most  perfect  wisdom  is  conspicuous 
in  all ;  that  he  will,  as  before  urged,  ^^  exact  judgment  by  the  line, 
and  righteousness  by  the  plummet ;  ^  that  he  ponders,  with  the  most 
minute  attention,  the  distinctions  of  times,  characters,  and  circimi- 
stances,  as  well  as  every  motive  to  lenity  or  severity.  All  this  is 
expressed  in  a  continued  allegory,  the  imagery  of  which  is  taken 
from  the  employments  of  agriculture  and  threshing,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose.'  [These  two  are  examples  rather  of  succes- 
sive metaphors  than  of  allegory.] 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THB  niTERPBBTATION  OF  SOBIPTUBB  PABABLES. 

L  Nature  of  a  parable. — 11.  Antiquity  of  this  mode  of  instruction.--^ 
in.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  parables, — IV.  Parables^  why  used 
by  Jesus  Christ. — V.  Remarks  on  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Chris  f$ 
parables^  compared  vnth  the  most  celebrated  fables  of  antiqt^ity. 

I.  A  PABABLB  (irapa^oXri^  from  TrapajSaXKew,  to  collate,  compare  to- 
gether, assimilate  ^)  is  a  similitude  taken  from  natural  things  in  order 
to  instruct  us  in  ^ngs  spiritual.     The  word,  however,  is  variously 

>  Lowth,  Pnelectiones,  No.  x.,  or  vol.  i  pp.  220,  221.  of  Dr  Gregory's  translation. 

'  A  Tcrbo  vapaSdWuv,  quod  signiiicat  conferre^  comparare,  aasimUare  (cf.  Marc  iv.  30.) 
dactum  est  nomen  iropatfoA^s  ;  quod  similitudinem,  coUationem  Quinctilianus  (Inst.  Or.  lib.  v. 
c.  1 1. ;  lib.  viil  c  3.  pp.  298,  302,  470.)  interpretatur,  Seneca  (£p.  lix.)  hnaginenu  luque 
coUatio,  sive,  ut  Ciceronis  (lib.  i.  de  Invent,  c  30.)  definitione  utamur,  oraito,  rem  cwn  re  ex 
nmUitudine  am/eretu,  Grseco  nomiae  parabola  appellatur.  £o  sensn  Christas  (Marc,  iiu 
23.)  ip  'irapa€o\eus  locutus  dicitur,  quando  per  varias  similitudines  (yv.  24 — 27.)  probavitse 
non  Satanse  ope,  sed  altiore  yirtute  dsemonia  ejicere.  G.  C  Storr,  De  Parabolis  Christi,  in 
Opusc.  Academic.  toI.  i.  p.  89.  The  whole  disquisition,  to  which  this  section  is  largely 
indebted,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  See  also  Rambach,  Institntiones  Hermeneut.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  iv.  pp.  186.,  &c;  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Instit.  Hermeneut  Sacr.  cap  xiii.  pp.  768 — 773.  i 
and  Chladenios,  Institntiones  Exegeticie,  pp.  190.,  &c.  [For  yarions  definitions  of  a 
parable  see  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord  (2Qd  edit),  chap.  L  note  2. J 
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• 
used  in  the  Scriptures,  to  denote  a  proverb  or  short  saying  (Luke  iv. 
23.);  ik  famous  or  received  saying  (1  Sam.  x.  12.*;  Ezek.  xviii.  2.);  a 
thing  gravely  spoken,  and  comprehending  important  matters  in  a  few 
words  (Numb,  xxiii.  7.  18.;  xxiv.  3,  15.;  Job  xxvii.  1.;  Psal.  xlix.  4. 
and  Ixxviii.  2.) ;  a  thing  darkly  or  figuratively  expressed  (Ezek.  xx.  49.; 
Matt  xiii.  35.);  a  visible  type  or  emblem^  representing  something 
different  from  and  beyond  itself  (Heb.  ix.  9.,  and  xi.  19.  6r.);  a 
special  instruction  (Luke  xiv.  7.);  and  a  similitude  or  comparison 
(Matt.  xxiv.  32. ;  Mark  iii.  23.).* 

According  to  Bishop  Lowth,  a  parable  is  that  kind  of  allegory 
which  consists  of  a  continued  narration  of  a  fictitious  event,  applied 
by  way  of  simile  to  the  illustration  of  some  important  truth.  By  the 
Greeks,  an  allegory  was  called  alvos  or  aivrj^  an  apologue ^  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans/a&u2a,  Vkfable^\  and  the  writings  of  the  Phrygian  sage,  or  those 
composed  in  imitation  of  him,  have  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity. 
Nor  did  our  Saviour  himself  disdain  to  adopt  the  same  method  of 
instruction ;  of  whose  parables  it  is  doubtnil  whether  they  excel 
most  in  wisdom  and  utility,  or  in  sweetness,  elegance,  and  perspicuity. 
As  the  appellation  of  pabable  has  been  applied  to  his  discourses  of 
this  kind,  the  term  is  now  restricted  from  its  former  extensive  signi- 
fication to  a  more  confined  sense.^  This  species  of  composition  also 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  prophetic  poetry,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  Ezekiel. 

II,  The  use  of  parables  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  when  the  art  of  reasoning  was  little  known,  and 
the  minds  of  men  were  not  accustomed  to  nice  and  curious  specula- 
tions, we  find  that  the  most  ancient  mode  of  instruction  was  by 
{arable  and  fable :  its  advantages,  indeed,  are  many  and  obvious, 
t  has  been  remarked  by  an  acute  observer  of  men  and  morals,  that 
**  little  reaches  the  understanding  of  the  mass  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  Their  minds  are  not  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  abstract  truth.  Dry  ar^mentative  instruction,  therefore,  is  not 
proportioned  to  their  capacity :  the  faculty,  by  which  a  right  conclu- 
sion is  drawn,  is  in  them  the  most  defective :  they  rather  feel  strongly 
than  judge  accurately ;  and  their  feelings  are  awakened  by  the  im- 
pression made  on  their  senses."*  Hence,  instruction  by  way  of 
parable  is  naturally  adapted  to  engage  attention :  it  is  easily  com- 
prehended, and  suited  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and,  while  it  opens 

1  In  this  and  the  other  references  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  above  paragraph,  the 
original  is  7^,  a  parable. 

*  Glassins,  Phil.  Sacr.  lib.  iL  pp.  1304 — 1306.,  edit.  Dathii;  Farkhnrst  and  Schlensner  in 
TOce  iropafoA^. 

'  Storr,  Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  I  pp.  89.,  &c 

*  [Trench,  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  onr  Lord  (2nd  edit).  chap.i.  p.  10.,  well  distin- 
guishes between  the  parable  and  kindred  modes  of  speaking  :  **  The  parable  differs  from 
Uie  fable,  while  it  mores  in  a  spiritual  world,  and  never  transgresses  the  actual  order  of 
things  natural — from  the  mythus,  while  in  that  there  is  an  unconscious  blending  of  the 
deeper  meaning  with  the  outward  symbol,  the  two  being  separate  and  separable  in  the 
parable — from  the  proverb,  while  it  is  longer  carried  out,  and,  not  merely  accidentally  and 
occasionally,  but  necessarily,  fif^urative  from  the  allegory,  while  it  compares  one  thing 
with  another,  but  does  not  transfer  the  properties  and  qualities  of  one  to  the  other."] 

*  Birs.  More,  Christian  Morals,  vol  i.  p.  106. 
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the  doctrine  which  it  professes  to  conceal^  it  gives  no  alarm  to  our 
prejudices  and  passions,  it  communicates  unwelcome  truths  in  the 
least  disagreeable  manner,  points  out  mistakes,  and  insinuates  reproof 
with  less  offence  and  with  greater  efficacy  than  undisguised  contra- 
diction and  open  rebuke.  Of  this  description,  we  may  remark,  are 
the  parables  related  by  Nathan  to  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 4.),  and  by 
the  woman  of  Tekoah  to  the  same  monarch  (2  Sam,  xiv.  4 — 11.). 
The  New  Testament  abounds  with  similar  examples.  **  By  laying 
hold  on  the  imagination,  parable  insinuates  itself  into  the  auctions ; 
and,  by  the  intercommunication  of  the  faculties,  the  understanding  is 
made  to  apprehend  the  truth  which  was  proposed  to  the  fancy."  '  In 
a  word,  this  kind  of  instruction  seizes  us  by  surprise,  and  carries 
with  it  a  force  and  conviction  which  are  almost  irresistible.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  parables  were  made  the  vehicle  of  national  in- 
struction in  the  most  early  times;  that  the  prophets,  especially 
£zekiel,  availed  themselves  of  the  same  impressive  mode  of  convey- 
ing instruction  or  reproof;  and  that  our  Lord  also  adopted  it. 

III.  Although  a  parable  has  some  things  in  common  with  an  alle- 
gory, so  that  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  the  latter  are  in  some 
degree  applicable  to  the  former,  yet,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  consider  the  parable  by  itself,  in  order  diat  we 
may  understand  and  interpret  it  aright. 

1.  The  first  excellence  of  a  parable  is  that  it  turns  upon  an  image  well 
hnoum  and  applicable  to  the  subject^  the  meaning  of  which  is  clear  and 
definite;  for  this  circumstance  wul  give  it  that  perspicuity  which  is  essential 
to  every  species  of  allegory. 

How  clearly  this  rule  applies  to  the  parables  of  our  Lord  is  obrious  to  every  reader  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  bis  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  (Matt  xxv. 
1 — 13.),  which  is  a  plain  allusion  to  those  things  which  were  common  at  the  Jewish 
marriages  in  those  days :  the  whole  parable,  indeed,  is  made  up  of  the  rites  used  by 
the  orientials,a8  well  as  by  the  Roman  people,  at  their  nuptials ;  and  all  the  particulars 
related  in  it  were  such  as  were  commonly  known  to  the  Jews,  because  they  were  every  day 
practised  by  some  of  them.  In  like  manner,  the  parables  of  the  lamp  (Luke  viiL  16.)t  of 
the  sowtr  and  the  seed,  of  the  tore«,  of  the  mustard' seed,  of  the  leaven,  of  the  net  cast  into 
the  sea,  all  of  which  are  related  in  Matt  xiii.,  as  well  as  of  the  householder  that  planted  a 
vineyard  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen  (Matt  xxi.  33 — 41.),  are  all  representations  of 
usual  and  common  occurrences,  and  such  as  the  generality  of  our  Saviour's  hearers  were 
daily  conversant  with,  and  they  were,  therefore,  selected  by  him  as  being  the  most  in- 
teresting and  affecting. 

The  parables  of  the  prophets  will  appear  in  general  founded  upon  such  imagery  as  is 
freqoemly  used,  and  similarly  applied  by  way  of  metaphor  and  comparison  in  Hebrew 
poetry.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  deceitful  vineyard  (Isal  v.  1 — 7.),  and  in  the 
pseless  vine  which  is  given  to  the  fire  (Esek.  xv.,  and  xix.  10^14.);  for  under  this 
imagery  the  ungrateful  people  of  God  are  more  than  once  described.  Similar  instances 
of  apposite  comparison  present  themselves  in  the  parable  of  the  lion's  whelps  falling 
into  the  pit  (Ezek.  xix.  1 — 9.),  in  which  is  displayed  the  captivity  of  the  Jewish  princes ; 
and  also  in  tiiat  of  the  fair,  lofty,  and  flourishing  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Ezek.  xxxi.  3 — 18.), 
which  once  raised  its  head  to  the  clouds,  at  length  cut  down  and  neglected;  thus  ex- 
hibiting,'for  a  warning  to  Pharaoh,  the  prosperity  and  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  To 
these  may  be  added  one  more  example,  namely,  that  in  which  the  love  of  God  towards 
his  people,  and  their  pie^  and  fidelity  to  him,  are  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  the  solemn 
covenant  of  marriage.  Ezekiel  has  pursued  this  image  with  uncommon  freedom  in  two 
parables  (I^k.  xvi.  and  xxiii.) ;  and  it  has  been  alluded  to  by  ahnost  all  the  sacred 
poets. 

*  Mrs.  More,  Christian  Morab,  voL  i.  p.  107. 
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2.  TTie  image,  however,  not  only  must  be  apt  andfamiiiar^  but  must  also 
be  elegant  and  beautiful  in  itself,  and  all  its  parts  must  be  perspictums  and 
pertinent;  since  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  parable,  and  espectalfy  of  a  poetic 
parable,  not  only  to  explain  more  perfectly  some  proposition,  but  frequently 
to  give  it  animation  and  splendour.  It  must  also  be  consistent  throughout ; 
the  literal  not  being  confounded  unth  the  figurative  sense. 

Of  all  these  excellences  there  cannot  be  more  perfect  examples  than  the  parables  which 
have  just  been  specified  .  to  which  we  may  add  the  well-known  parables  of  Jotham  (Judg. 
iz.  8 — 15.),  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xit  1—4.),  and  of  the  woman  of  Tekoah  (2  Sam.  xir. 
4 — 11.).  The  admirably  devised  parable  of  Nathan  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  genuine  pathetic  style  that  can  be  foand  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  David's  eager  con- 
demnation of  the  unsuspected  offender  at  the  same  time  displays  a  striking  instance  of  the 
delusion  of  sin  and  the  blindness  of  self-love. 

3.  Every  parable  is  composed  of  three  parts :  1.  The  sensible,  similitude^ 
which  has  yariouslj  been  termed  the  barh  and  the  protasis,  and  consists 
in  its  literal  sense  ;  2.  The  explanation  or  mystical  sense,  also  termed 
the  apodosis  and  the  sap  or  fruit,  or  the  thing  signified  by  the  similitude 
proposed.  This  is  frequently  not  expressed ;  for,  though  our  Saviour 
sometimes  condescended  to  unveil  the  hidden  sense,  by  disclosing  the 
moral  meaning  of  his  parables  (as  in  Matt.  xiii.  3 — 8,  18 — 23.,  compared 
with  Luke  viiL  4 — 15.,  and  Matt  xiii.  24 — 30,  36 — 43.),  yet  he  usually 
left  the  application  to  those  whom  he  designed  to  instruct  by  his  doctrine. 
Of  this  description  are  the  parables  of  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  of  leaven, 
of  the  hidden  treasure,  and  the  pearl  of  great  price  (Matt  xiii.  31 — 33, 
44 — 46.),  between  which  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  comparison  is  insti- 
tuted, the  mystical  sense  of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  similitudes  them- 
selves. 3.  The  third  constituent  part  of  a  parable  is  the  root  or  scope  to 
which  it  tends.' 

4.  For  the  right  explanation  and  applicaMon  of  parables,  their  general 
SCOPE  and  design  must  be  ascertained. 

Where  our  Saviour  has  not  himself  interpreted  a  parable,  its  immedfaite  scope  and  desitrn 
are  to  be  sought  with  great  attention  :  this,  indeed,  will  generally  appear  fh>m  the  context, 
being  either  expressed  at  its  commencement  or  at  its  conclusion;  or  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered.  More  particularly  the  scope  of  a  parable  m,\y 
be  ascertained, 

(1  )  From  the  clear  declaration  prefixed  to  it; 

As  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  glutton  (Luke  xii.  16 — 20.),  which  is  prefaced  by  the  fol- 
lowing caution  in  verse  15.,  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetoumess ;  for  a  man*s  life  con- 
gisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.    Thus  in  Luke  xviii.  2 — 8.  the 

{>arable  of  the  unjust  judge  is  preceded  by  this  declaration,  which  plainly  points  out  one  of 
ts  sensesp  He  spake  a  parable  unto  them,  that  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint. 
And  again,  in  verse  9-,  ne  spake  this  parable  (of  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  verses  10—14.) 
unto  certain  which  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous  and  desputed  others, 
(2.)  From  the  declaration  subjoined  to  a  parable ; 

Thus  our  Saviour  concludes  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  creditor,  who  would  ilbt  for- 
give his  debtor  the  minutest  portion  of  his  debt,  though  much  had  been  forgiven  him  (Matt, 
xviii.  23 — 35.),  by  the  following  explanation.  So  likewise  shall  my  heaveruy  Father  do  also 
unto  you,  if  ye  forgive  not  every  one  his  brot/ier  their  trespasses.  Similar  declarations  are  an- 
rexed  to  the  parables  of  the  wedding  feast  (Matt.  xxv.  13.;  Luke  xiv.  11.),  of  the  rich 

>  In  parabolis,si  integre  accipiantur,  tria  sunt;  radix^  cortex,  et  medulla  avefructus.  Radix 
est  Scopus,  in  quem  tendit  parabola.  Cortex  est  similitndo  sensibilis,  qusB  adhibetor,  et  nto 
sensu  literali  constat.  Medulla  seu  fructus  est  sensus  parabola  mysticus^  seu  ipsa  res  ad 
quam  parabolas  fit  accommodatio,  seu  quso  per  similitudinem  propositam  significatnr. 
Glassius,  Philologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  pars  i.  tr.  2.  sect.  5.  canon.  8.  col.  488.  (Lipsiae,  1725.) 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  nine  very  useful  canons  for  the  interpretation  of  par- 
ables, by  Glassius,  should  be  altogether  omitted  in  Professor  Dathe's  valuable  edition  of 
his  work.  [Davidson  describes  the  three  parts  of  a  parable,  as  **(!.),  the  thing  to  be  illus- 
trated ;  (2.)  the  example  illustrating  ;  (3.)  the  tertium  comparationis,  or  the  similitude 
existing  between  them."    Sacr.  llerm.  chap.  ix.  p  31 1.] 
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givtton  (jAikt  xii  2l.)f  and  of  the  unjust  steward  (Lake  xrl.  9.).  The  prophetic  writings 
will  famish  similar  instances  :  thus  Isaiah  (v.  1 — 7.X  haring  delivered  the  parable  of  a 
Tinejard,  planted  with  the  choicest  vines,  and  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  yet  which 
produced  only  wild  fruit,  announces  at  its  dose,  that  by  the  vineyard  were  intended  the 
Jews,  and  by  the  wiltl  fruit  their  enormous  wickedness,  for  which  they  deserved  the  severest 
jadgmenta.  Nathan,  also,  in  the  beautiful  parable  already  cited,  subjoined  a  deckiration 
of  its  scope.  In  the  short  parable,  or  apologue,  communicated  firom  Jehoash  king  of  Is- 
rael to  Aniaziah  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  ziv.  9,  10.),  the  application  of  it  to  the  latter  is 
explicitlystated  at  its  conclusion. 

(3.)  wVhere  no  declaration  is  prefixed  or  auhjoined  to  a  parable^  its  scope  must  be  collected 
fiom  a  consideration  of  the  subject-matter^  context,  or  the  occasion  on  account  of  which  the 
parable  was  delivered. 

Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Luke  ziiL  6—9.),  Jesus  Christ  has  indicated 
nothing  concerning  its  scope.  But,  from  the  consideration  of  the  context  of  his  discourse, 
and  of  the  occasion  of  the  parable,  we  learn  that  it  was  to  teach  the  Jews  that,  unless  they 
repented  within  the  space  allotted  to  them  by  Infinite  Mercy,  severe  punishments  would 
await  them,  and  their  civil  and  religious  polity  be  destroyed.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  parable  was,  his  disciples  telling  him  of  certain  Galileans,  who  bad  come  op  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  worship,  and  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices. 
On  hearing  this  circumstance,  Christ  said,  Suppose  ye  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners 
above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suffered  such  things  f  I  teU  you.  Nay;  but  except  ye 
repent  ye  shall'all  likewise  perish.  Having  repeated  the  last  sentence  a  second  time,  he  de- 
livered the  pcmU>le  of  (he  barren  fig-tree. 

In  like  manner,  to  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  nothing  is  prefixed  or  subjoined ;  but 
the  relation  occurs  immediately  after  two  others,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  return 
of  penitent  sinners  affords  joy  in  heaven.    This,  however,  is  an  important  topic,  and  will 
require  to  be  more  particularly  considered.    From  the  observations  already  made  on  the 
general  nature  of  parables,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  objects  of  our  Lord's  parables 
were  various ;   such  as  the  conveying  of  either  instruction  or  reproof,  the  correcting  or 
preventing  of  errors,  the  instructing  of  men  in  the  knowledge  of  some  truths  which  could 
DC  viewed  with  advantage  only  at  a  distance,  or  of  others,  which  would  have  startled 
them  when  plainly  proposed.    Further,  thtere  were  truths  which  were  necessary  to  be  con- 
vey wl»  respecting  the  establishment  of  his  religion,  and  the  conduct  of  his  disciples  on 
occasion  of  that  event.    These  subjects  required  to  be  touched  with  a  delicate  hand  ;  and 
A  few  instances  will  show  that  each  of  them  was  conducted  with  the  highest  grace  and 
propriety. 

Thus,  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  Pharisees  is  delicately  yet  strikingly  reproved  in  the 
parables  of  the  rich  man  whose  grounds  brought  forth  plentifully  (Luke  xii.  15^21.);  which 
was  spoken  to  show  the  folly  of  covetousness,  of  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi.  I — 8.), 
to  show  the  proper  use  of  wealth,  and  of  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar  (Luke  xvl  19— 
SI.),  to  show  the  danger  of  abusing  it.  The  selfishness  and  bigotry  of  the  same  sect,  which 
characteristic  in  some  degree  applied  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  who  •*  trusted  in  them- 
^Ivcs  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others,"  are  convicted  in  the  parables  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  publican  praying  in  the  temple,  of  the  two  sons  commanded  to  work  in 
the  vineyard,  of  the  guest  who  chose  the  highest  seat  at  the  table,  of  the  lost  sheep  and 
money,  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  the  good  Samaritan.  In  several  of  these  parables  tha 
comparative  merit  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  world  is  justly  though  faintly  stated,  on  purpose 
to  abase  the  pride  of  the  one  and  to  exalt  the  humble  hopes  of  the  other. 
^  Another  class  of  parables  is  designed  to  deliver  some  general  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
piety:  such  are  the  parables  of  the  ten  virgins  and  the  talents.  The  parables  of  the  sower 
and  of  the  tares,  and  many  of  the  lesser  parables,  are  designed  to  show  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  together  with  the  opposition  which  would  be  made  to 
H  from  the  malice  of  Satan,  and  the  folly  and  perverseness  of  mankind.  With  these  are 
closely  connected  such  parables  as  have  for  their  object  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
calling  of  the  gentiles :  under  this  head  are  comprised  the  parables  of  the  murmuring 
^bonrera,  of  the  cruel  and  unjust  husbandmen,  the  barren  fig-tree,  and  the  marriage-feast. 
%  considering  the  occasions  upon  which  these  and  other  parables  were  delivered  by  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  we  shall  be  enabled,  not  only  to  ascertain  their  scope  and  design, 
but  also  to  perceive  their  wisdom,  beauty,  and  propriety. 

5.  Wherever  the  words  of  Jesus  seem  to  he  capable  of  different  senses^  we 
^oy  with  certditUy  concltide  that  to  be  the  true  one  which  lies  most  level  to 
the  apprehension  of  his  auditors. 

Allowing  for  those  figurative  expressions  which  were  so  very  frequent  and  familiar  with 
them,  and  which,  therefore,  are  no  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  this  necessary  canon  of 
^i^^retatioD,  of  all  others,  demands  the  most  attention. 
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6.  Ai  every  parable  has  two  senses^  the  literal  or  external^  and  the 
MYSTICAL  or  internal  sense^  the  literal  sense  must  he  first  explained^  in  order 
that  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the  mystical  sense  may  be  the  more 
readily  perceived 

For  instance,  **  the  parable  of  the  anforgiying  senrant  represents,  literaRy^  that  bis  lord 
forgave  him  a  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents;  mysUcatty^  or  spiritoally,  that  God  remits  to 
the  penitent  the  punishment  of  innumerable  offences.  LitertiUy,  it  states  that  this  servant, 
on  his  refusal  to  exercise  forbearance  towards  his  fellow-servant,  was  delivered  over  to  the 
tormentors ;  mytticaUy^  that  God  will  inflict  the  severest  judgments  on  all  who  do  not 
forgive  others  their  trespasses.  The  unity  of  sense  in  both  interpretations  is  easily  per- 
ceptible * ; "  whence  it  follows  that  every  parable  must  be  consistent  throughout,  and 
that  the  literal  sense  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mystical  sense.  Hence  also 
it  follows  that,  since  the  scope  and  application  of  parables  are  the  chief  points  to  be 
regarded, 

7.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  interpretation  of  parables,  that  we  should 
anxiously  insist  upon  every  single  word;  nor  ought  we  to  expect  too  curious 
an  adaptation  or  accommodation  of  it  in  every  part  to  the  spiritual  meaning 
inculcated  by  it;  for  many  circumstances  are  introduced  into  parables  which 
are  merely  ornamental,  and  designed  to  make  the  similitude  more  pleasing 
and  interesting. 

Inattention  to  this  obvious  rule  has  led  many  expositors  into  the  most  fanciful  explan- 
ations :  resemblances  have  been  accumulated,  which  are  for  the  most  part  futile,  or  at 
best  of  little  use,  and  manifestly  not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  parable.  Where,  indeed, 
circumstantial  resemblances  (though  merely  ornamental)  will  admit  of  an  easy  and  natural 
application,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in 
those  parables  which  our  Lord  liimself  explained  to  his  disciples,  there  are  few  of  the  cir- 
cumstantial points  lefc  unapplied ;  but  here  great  judgment  is  necessary  neither  to  do  too 
little,  nor  to  attempt  too  much.'  In  the  application,  then,  of  this  rule,  there  are  two  points 
to  be  considered  : — 

(1.)  Peraons  are  not  to  be  compared  with  persons^  but  things  with  things;  part  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  part,  but  the  whole  of  the  parable  with  itself. 

Thus,  we  read  in  Matt  xiii.  24.,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  which  sowed 
good  seed  in  his  field;  and  in  verse  45.,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  merchantman, 
seeking  goodly  pearls  The  similitude  here  is  not  with  Che  men,  but  with  the  seed  and  the 
pearl;  and  the  construction  is  to  be  the  same  aa  in  verses  31.  and  33.,  where  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  is  compared  to  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  to  leaven.  [Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  not  to  press  this  rule  too  far.    Comp.  v.  38.] 

(2.)  In  parables  it  is  not  necesxary  that  all  the  actions  of  men,  mentioned  in  them,  should  be 
just  actions,  that  is  to  say,  morally  just  and  honest. 

For  instance,  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi.  1 — 8.)  is  not  proposed  eitherto  justify  his 
dishonesty,  or  as  an  example  to  us  in  cheating  his  lord,  but  as  a  pattern  of  care  and 
prudence,  in  providing  for  the  future.  From  the  conduct  of  this  man,  our  Lord  took 
occasion  to  point  out  the  management  of  worldly  men,  as  an  example  of  attention  to 
bis  followers  in  their  spiritual  affairs;  and  at  the  same  time  added  an  impressive  exhorta- 
tion to  make  the  things  of  this  life  subservient  to  their  everlasting  happiness ;  assuring 
them  that,  if  they  did  not  use  temporal  blessings  as  they  ought,  they  could  never  be  quali- 
fied to  receive  spiritual  blessings.  So  again,  in  Luke  xii  39.  and  Rev.  iii.  3.,  the  coming 
of  Christ  is  compared  to  the  coming  of  a  thief,  not  in  respect  of  thef^,  but  of  the  sudden 
surprise.    **  It  is  not  necessary,**  says  a  great  master  of  eloquence, "  that  there  should  be  a 

*  Bishop  Vanmildert,  Bampton  Lectures,  1815,  p.  234. 

*  Ibid.  p.  236.  [Sec  some  valuable  observations  on  this  point  by  Dr.  Trench,  Kot«t 
on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord  (2nd  edit),  chap.iil  pp.  29—36.  Tholuck*s  rule,  which  ha 
cites  from  Auslegung  der  Bergpredigt,  p.  201.,  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  given  : 
**  It  must  he  allowed  that  a  similitude  is  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  is  on  all  sides  rich  Jn 
applications ;  and  hence,  in  treating  the  parables  of  Christ,  the  expositor  must  proceed  on 
the  presumption  that  there  is  import  in  every  single  point,  and  desist  from  seeking  it  only 
when  it  does  not  result  without  forcing,  or  when  we  can  clearly  show  that  this  or  that 
circumstance  was  added  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  intuitiveiiess  to  the  narrative.  We 
should  not  assume  anything  to  be  non-essential  except  when,  by  holding  it  fast  as  essential, 
the  unity  of  the  whole  is  marred  and  troubled.**] 
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perfect  resemblance  of  one  thing  in  all  respects  to  another;  but  it  is  necessary  that  a  things 
should  bear  k  likeness  to  that  with  which  it  is  compared.'** 

8.  Attention  to  historical  circumstances,  as  well  as  an  aegttaintance 
with  the  nature  ani  properties  of  the  things  whence  the  similitudes  are  taken, 
though  the  interpretation  may  he  otherwise  clear,  will  contribute  to  the  iUus* 
tradon  of  parables, 

(I.)  Some  of  the  parables  related  in  the  New  Testament  are  supposed  to  be  true  his- 
tories: in  the  incidental  circamstances  of  others,  our  Saviour  evidently  had  a  regard  to 
historicai  propriety.  Thus,  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  30 
—^7.)  is  very  appositely  placed  in  that  dangerous  road  which  lay  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho;  no  way  being  more  frequented  than  this,  both  on  account  of  its  leading  to  Penea, 
and  especially  because  the  classes  or  stations  of  the  priests  and  Levites  were  fixed  at 
Jericho  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem ;  and  hence  a  priest  and  a  Levite  are  mentioned  as  tnu 
veiling  this  way.'  At  that  very  time  too  Judsea  in  general  was  overrun  by  robbers;  and 
the  r<^  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  was  particularly  infested  by  banditti,  whose  de- 
predations it  favoured^  as  it  lay  through  a  dreary  solitude.  On  account  of  these  frequent 
robberies,  we  are  informed  by  Jerome  that  it  was  called  the  Bloody  Way,* 

(2.)  Again,  in  the  parable  of  a  nobleman  who  went  into  a  far  country  to  receive  fir 
kinuelf  a  kingdom,  tma  to  return  (Luke  xix.  12.),  our  Lord  alludes  to  a  case,  which,  no 
long  time  before,  had  actually  occurred  in  Judaea.  These  who,  by  hereditary  succession, 
or  by  interest,  had  pretensions  to  the  Jewish  throne,  travelled  to  Rome,  in  order  to  have 
it  confirmed  to  theuL  Herod  the  Great  first  went  that  long  journey  to  obtain  the  king- 
dom of  Judiea  from  Antony,  in  which  he  succeeded;  and,  having  received  the  kingdom*,  be 
afterwards  travelled  from  Judsea  to  Rhodes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  it  fVom 
Cffisar*  in  which  he  was  equally  successful.*  Archelaus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod, 
did  the  same;  and  to  him  our  Lord  most  probably  alluded.  Every  historical  circumstance 
is  beautifully  interwoven  by  our  Saviour  in  this  instructive  parable. 

(3.)  Of  the  further  benefit  to  be  derived  fh>m  history  in  the  illustration  of  parables, 
the  similes  in  Matt  xiii.  31 — 33.  will  afford  a  striking  example:  in  these  parables  the 
progress  of  the  gospel  is  compared  to  a  grain  of  mustard- seed,  and  to  leaven.  And 
ecclesiastical  history  informs  us  that,  from  small  beginnings,  the  church  of  Christ  has 
grown  into  a  vast  congregation,  that  is,  spread  over  the  whole  world.  Li  order,  however, 
that  we  may  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  this  parable  of  our  Lord,  it  may  be  not  irre- 
levant to  observe  that  in  eastern  countries  the  mustard-plant  (or,  at  least,  a  species  of  the 
aifatTL,  which  the  orientals  comprehended  under  that  name)  attains  a  greater  size  than  with 
u&  It  appears  that  the  orientals  were  accustomed  to  give  the  denomination  of  trees  to 
plants  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  having  branches  in  proportion.* 
To  such  a  height  the  mustard-plant  grows  in  Judaea;  and  its  branches  are  so  strong  and 
well  covered  with  leaves,  as  to  afford  shelter  to  the  feathered  tribe.  [The  plant  intended 
seems  to  be  the  Khardal  Roomee  or  Salvadora  Persica,  See  Prof.  Royle  on  the  Mus- 
tard-tree of  Scripture,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Nov.  1844.]  Such  is  the  image 
by  which  Jesus  Christ  represents  the  progress  of  his  gospel.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  said  he, 
is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed — small  in  its  beginning;  which  is  indeed  the  least  of  all 
seeds,  that  is,  of  all  those  seeds  with  which  the  Jews  were  then  acquainted  (for  our  Lord's 
words  are  to  be  interpreted  by  popular  use  ;  and  we  learn  from  Matt.  xvii.  20.  that  like 
a  grain  of  mustard- seed  was  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  a  small  quantity);  but,  when 
it  is  grown,  it  becomeih  a  tree;  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches 
thereof  Under  this  simple  and  beautiful  figure  does  Jesus  Christ  describe  the  admirable 
development  of  his  gospel  from  its  origin  to  its  final  cunsumnmtiun. 

(4.)  We  have  said  that  parables  arc  illustrated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of 
the  things  whence  the  similitudes  are  derived.  Besides  the  diffusive  effects  of  leaven  already 
adverted  to,  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  certain  spread  of  the  gospel,  we  may  adduce 
an  example  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ;  who,  parabolically  describing  a  furious  invader 
(xlix.  19.),  says.  He  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan  against  the  habitation 
of  the  strong.    The  propriety  of  this  will  appear,  when  it  is  known  that  in  ancient  times 

'  Non  enim  res  tota  toti  rei  necesse  est  similis  sit ;  sed  ad  i^>Bum,  ad  quod  conferetur, 
rimilitudinem  habeat,  oportet.  (IHcero  ad  Herennium,  lib.  iv.  c  48.  torn.  I  p.  123.  edit 
Bipont. 

*  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  loc. 

*  Jerome,  cited  by  Calmet,  in  loc.  [Et  locum  Adomim  quod  interpretatur  sanguinum, 
quia  multns  in  eo  sanguis  crebris  latronum  fundebatur  incursibus.  Epist.  ad  Eustoch  Ixxxvi 
(al.  cviiL)  12.] 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  xiv.  §|4,  6.  •  Ibid.  lib.  xv.  cap.  vi.  §§  6,  7, 

*  See  Lightfoot  and  Schoettgenius,  Horse  Hebr.  et  Tahoaud.  in  Matt  xiiL  81, 82. 
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the  river  Jordan  was  particularly  infested  with  lions,  which  concealed  themselves  among 
the  thick  reeds  upon  its  banks.*  Let  us  then  imagine  one  of  these  monarchs  of  the  desert 
asleep  among  the  thickets  upon  the  banks  of  that  river  :  let  us  further  suppose  him  to  be 
suddenly  awakened  by  the  roaring,  or  dislodged  by  the  overflowing,  of  the  rapid  tumultu- 
ous torrent,  and  in  his  fury  rushing  into  the  upland  country ;  and  we  shall  perceive  the 
admirable  propriety  and  force  of  the  prophet's  allusion. 

9.  Lastly y  although  in  many  of  his  parables  Jesus  Christ  Jms  delineated 
the  future  state  of  the  church,  yet  he  intended  that  they  should  convey  some 
important  moral  precepts^  of  which  we  should  never  lose  sight  in  interpreti$ig 
parables. 

Thus,  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt  xiii.  8 — 28.;  Mark  iv.  3 — 20.;  and  Luke  viii. 
4 — 15.)  has  a  moral  doctrine;  for  our  Lord  himself  soon  after  subjoins  the  following  im- 
portant caution,  Take  heed  how  ye  hear.  Again,  the  parable  of  the  tares  (Matt,  xiiu  24. 
&c)  refers  to  the  mixture  of  the  wicked  with  the  good  in  this  world  :  when,  therefore, 
our  Lord  intimated  (in  verses  27 — 29.)  that  it  is  not  our  province  to  judge  those  whom  he 
has  reserved  for  his  own  tribunal,  and  in  the  SOth  verse  added,  let  both  grow  together^  he 
evidently  implied  that,  since  Grod  tolerates  incorrigible  sinners,  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  bear 
with  them  :  the  propagation  of  false  doctrines  is  an  offence  against  God,  who  alone  is  the 
judge  and  punisher  of  them ;  man  has  no  right  to  punish  his  brethren  for  their  senti- 
ments.' The  parables  which  are  delivered  in  the  same  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
and  also  in  Luke  xiii  19,  21.,  delineate  the  excellence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  to  inspire  us  with  love  and  admiration  for  its  Divine  Author.  Further, 
the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  1 — 16.  J,  besides  predicting  the  future 
reception  of  the  gospel,  teaches  us  that  no  one  should  despair  of  the  divine  mercy  so  long 
as  he  lives,  and  that  God  will  bestow  upon  the  faithful  a  larger  measure  of  blessedness  than 
they  can  venture  to  expect,  and  also  that  we  should  not  be  moved  with  envy,  if  others  enjoy 
a  greater  portion  of  gifts  or  talents  than  are  bestowed  upon  ourselves.  In  fact,  as  an  able 
expositor  has  remarked,  since  our  Saviour's  parables  frequently  have  a  double  view,  this 
parable  seems  to  illustrate  not  only  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  also  the  case  of 
all  individuals  of  every  nation,  whom  God  accepts  according  to  their  improvement  of  the 
opportunities  they  have  enjoyed.'  In  like  manner,  the  parable  of  the  royal  nuptials,  related 
in  Matt.  xxii.  verses  1 — 14.,  was  designed  chiefly  to  show  the  Jews,  that  the  oflTers  of  grace 
which  they  rejected  would  be  made  to  the  Gentiles.  But  the  latter  part  of  it  also  seems  in- 
tt  nded  to  check  the  presumption  of  such  as  pretend  to  the  divine  favour  without  complying 
with  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  promised.  It  was  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to 
prepare  vestments  for  his  guests  ;  and  the  man  mentioned  in  verses  1 1 — 13.  is  said  to  have 
intruded  without  the  requisite  garment* 

IV.  From  the  preceding  remarks  It  will  have  been  seen  that  para- 
bles are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old 

*  **  After  having  descended,**  says  Maundrell,  '*  the  outermost  bank  of  Jordan,  you  go 
about  a  furlong  upon  a  level  strand,  before  you  come  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river. 
This  second  bank  is  so  beset  with  bushes  and  trees,  such  as  tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders, 
&c.,  that  you  can  see  no  water  till  you  have  made  your  way  through  them.  In  this  thicket 
anciently,  and  the  same  is  reported  of  it  at  this  day,  several  sorts  of  wild  beasts  were  wont 
to  harbour  themselves ;  whose  being  washed  out  of  the  covert  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river 
p:ave  occasion  to  that  allusion.  He  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan^"  &c. 
Maundreirs  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  Iia  (London,  1810).  Agreeably  to 
this  account,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  states,  that  **  innumerable  lions  wander  about  among 
the  reeds  and  copses  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  in  Mesopotamia.*'  lib.  xviiL  cap.  7.  torn. 
L  p.  177.  (edit  Bipont). 

'  It  is  with  pleasure  the  author  transcribes  the  following  explicit  declaration  of  the  learned 
Romanist,  Viser.  Having  cited  the  passages  above  adduced,  he  says.  Facile  apparet  eos  kuie 
precepto  nequatjuam  satisfacere,  qm  vi,  metu,  ac  mknib,  homines  student  a  sua  rbuoionb 
ABDUCERB.    Hcrmencutica  Sacra  Nov.  Test  pars  iii.  p.  131. 

'  Gilpin,  Exposition  of  the  New  Test  vol.  i  p.  78.,  note  t. 

*  The  authorities  consulted  for  this  section,  independently  of  those  already  cited  inci- 
dentally, are  Emesti,  Instit  Interp.  Nov.  Test  p.  112.;  Morus.  Across,  in  Ernesti,  torn.  L 
pars  i.  sect  it  cap.  iv.  pp.  314 — 320. ;  Baner,  Herm.  Sac  pp.  2S6— 229. ;  Glassius,  Philo- 
logia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  pars  i.  tract  2.  sect  5.  canons  3—9.  coll.  473^-492. ;  Tnrretin,  de  Li- 
(erpret  Script,  pars  ii.  cap.  ii.  17.  Op.  tom.  iL  pp.  87 — 89. ;  Pfeiffer,  Herm.  Sacr.  cap.  iiL 
§  13.  Op.  tom.  ii.  pp.  635,  636. ;  Chladenius,  Inst.  Exeget  pp.  190,  191. ;  J.  R  Ffieifituv 
Inst  Herm.  Sacr.  cap.  xiii.  pp.  753—773.}  Alber,  Hermeneut  Sacr.  Nov.  Test  vol  i  pp 
50—66,;  Brouwer,  de  Parabolis  Christ!  Q^ogd.  Bat  1825);  SchoUen,  Diatribe  de  Para- 
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Testament^;  and,  although  a  few  hints  have  been  already  offered*,  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  instruction,  yet  as  some 
have  taken  occasion,  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (vi.  9,  10.),  as 
cited  by  Matthew  (xiii.  13 — 15.),  to  insinuate  that  our  Lord  spake 
in  parables  in  order  that  the  perverse  Jews  might  not  understand,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  conclude  the  present  strictures  on  parabolic 
instruction,  with  remarks  on  the  reasons  why  it  was  adopted  by  Christ. 

1.  The  practice  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  common  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  as  already  stated ;  and  some  of  our  Lord*8 
parables  were  probably  suggested  by  Jewish  customs ;  as  the  royal 
nuptials  (Matt  xxii.  1 — 14.),  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi. 
19_31.),  and  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 13.).'  This 
method  of  teaching,  therefore,  was  intelligible  to  an  attentive  auditory. 
See  Matt.  xv.  10.  and  Mark  iv.  13. 

2.  It  was  customary  for  the  disciples  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  when 
they  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  their  parables,  to  request  an 
explanation ;  in  like  manner,  Christ's  hearers  might  have  applied  to 
him,  if  they  had  not  been  indisposed  U>  receive  the  doctrines  he  taught, 
and  had  they  not  preferred  to  be  held  in  erroip  by  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees. 

3.  Parabolic  instruction  was  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  veil  offen- 
eive  truths  or  hard  sayings,  until,  in  due  season,  they  should  be  disclosed 
with  greater  evidence  and  lustre,  when  they  were  able  to  bear  them, 
lest  they  should  revolt  at  the  premature  disclosure  of  the  mystery. 
Compare  Mark  iv.  33.  with  John  xvi.  12,  25. 

4.  It  was  a  necessary  screen  from  the  malice  of  the  chief  priests^ 
Scribes,  and  Pharisees ;  who  would  not  have  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  any  express  declaration  which  they  might  turn  to  his  destruction 
(John  X.  24.) ;  but  yet  they  could  not  lay  hold  of  the  most  pointed 
parables,  which,  they  were  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive,  were 
levelled  against  themselves.  See  Matt  xxi.  45.;  Mark  xii.  12.;  and 
Luke  XX.  19.* 

5.  The  parables  did  not  contain  the  fundamental  precepts  and 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  were  delivered  in  the  audience  of 
the  people  with  si&cient  perspicuity  in  Matt  v. — ^viL  and  elsewhere, 
but  only  the  mysteries  relative  to  its  progress  among  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

6.  Lastly,  the  Jews  were  addressed  in  parables,  because,  as  their 
perverseness  indisposed  them  to  receive  profit  from  his  more  plain 
discourses,  Jesus  Christ  would  not  vouchsafe  to  them  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  these  events.     To  **  have  ears  and  hear  not  **  is  a  pro- 

twlis  Chriflti  (Lugd.  Bat  1827);  Schnltze,  De  Parabolarum  Jesn  Christ!  Indole  FoeticA 
Conomentatio  (Gottingse,  1837);  and  Unger,  De  Parabolaram  Jeso  Natiura  (Lipsue,  1828). 
1  [The  parables  of  our  Lord  are  found  exclasively  in  the  first  three  gospels.  St.  John 
namtes  allegories,  as  of  the  good  Shepherd,  x.  1 1 — 16.,  and  of  the  true  vine,  xr.  1 — 6.,  but 
no  parables  prop^y  so  called.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  trapofiohh  never  occurs  in 
8t.  John,  nor  irapoiflla  in  the  other  evangelists.  The  latter  word  is  rendered  '*  parable'' 
in  our  authorized  version,  John  x.  6.  Ck>mp.  xvi.  25,  29.3 

*  See  pp.  344,  845.  suprcu 

'  Sheriogham,  in  Frsf.  ad  Joma,  Cod.  Talm.  cited  by  Whitby  on  Matt  xiii.  10. 

•  Dr.  Hales,  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  il  p.  773.,  or  voL  iii.  p.  1 12.  (edit.  183G). 
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verbial  expression^  to  describe  men  who  are  so  wicked,  and  slothful, 
that  they  either  do  not  attend  to,  or  will  not  follow,  the  clearest  intima- 
tions and  convictions  of  their  duty.  See  instances  of  this  expression 
in  Jer.  y.  21. ;  and  Ezek.  xii.  2.'  To  this  remark  we  may  add,  with 
reference  to  the  quotations  from  Isai.  vL  9,  10.,  that  it  is  common 
for  God  to  speak,  by  his  prophets,  of  events  that  would  happen,  in  a 
manner  as  if  he  had  enjoined  them.^ 

V.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  character  of  our  Saviour, 
merely  as  a  moral  teacher  and  instructor  of  mankind,  will  clearly  per- 
ceive his  superiority  to  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  antiquity. 
Through  the  whole  of  his  gospel,  he  discovers  a  thorough  insight 
into  human  nature,  aild  seems  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
subtle  malignities  and  latent  corruptions  of  the  human  heart,  as  well 
as  with  all  the  illusions  and  refinements  of  self-idolatry,  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  self-deceit.  How  admirably  the  manner  in  which  he 
conveyed  his  instructions  was  adapted  to  answer  the  end  and  design 
of  them,  we  have  already  seen;  we  might,  indeed,  almost  venture  to 
appeal  to  his  parable&  alone  for  the  authenticity  of  our  Lord's  mis- 
sion as  a  divine  teacher :  all  of  them  are  distinguished  by  a  dignity 
of  sentiment,  and  a  simplicity  of  expression,  perfectly  becoming  the 

?urity  and  excellence  of  that  religion  which  he  came  to  establish, 
'he  whole  system  of  heathen  mythology  was  embellished  by  poetic 
fancy,  a  mere  farrago  of  childish  and  romantic  stories.     As  the  far 

freater  part  of  their  fables  and  allegories  are  founded  on  this  fictitious 
istory  of  the  gods,  so  they  were  plainly  subservient  to  the  support  of 
that  system  of  polytheism  which  the  gospel  was  designed  to  overthrow. 
If  any  secret  meaning  was  conveyed  under  these  allegorical  re- 
presentations (which  seems,  however,  to  be  very  doubtful),  it  was  too 
refined  to  be  understood  by  the  common  people,  whose  religious  know- 
ledge and  belief  extended  no  farther  than  the  literal  sense  of  the 
words.  The  moral  instruction,  if  any  was  intended,  must  be  dug 
out  of  the  rubbish  of  poetical  images  and  superstitious  conceits. 
And,  as  these  were  founded  on  a  false  svstem  of  the  universe,  and 
on  unworthy  sentiments  of  God  and  his  moral  government,  they 
could  never  contribute  to  the  religious  improvement  of  mankind. 
Let  any  man  of  true  taste  and  judgment  compare  the  abstruse 
allegories  of  Plato,  or  the  monstrous  fables  of  the  Jewish  Talmuds, 
with  the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  and  he  will  be  at  no  loss  which  to 
prefer ;  while  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  one,  he  will  be  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  beauty,  elegance,  and  propriety  of  the  other. 
Further,  the  parables  of  Jesus  far  excel  the  fables  of  antiquity  in 
perspicuity,  which  made  them  remarkably  fit  for  the  instruction  of 
the  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  for  whom  they  were  originally  designed. 
Our  Saviour's  images  and  allusions  are  taken  not  only  from  nature, 
but  especially  from  those  objects  and  occurrences  which  are  most 
familiar  to  our  observation.     It  requires  no  laborious  search  to 

>  Grotint  and  Whitby  on  Matt  ziii.  10.  Dr.  Whitby  has  collected  passages  showing  the 
proverbial  use  of  having  earg  and  hearing  noty  from  Philo,  Alleg.  lib.  iu  p.  72.  D.  and  libl  iii. 
p.  850.  K,  an4  from  Demosthenes,  Orat.  in  Aristogeiton.  20. 

'  See  Bishop  Lowth's  note  on  IsaL  vi.  10.  [See  also  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Parables  of 
our  Lord,  2ud  edit  chap.  ii.  pp.  ll^iS.] 
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diflcover  his  meaning,  in  all  cases  where  he  intended  instruction  or 
reproof;  as  appears  evident  from  the  impressions  inmiediately  produced 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  according  to  their  different  tempers. 
Such  of  his  parables,  indeed,  as  predicted  the  nature  and  progress  of 
the  gospel  dispensation,  and  the  opposition  which  it  would  meet 
from  the  malice  of  Satan  and  the  folly  of  mankind  *,  were  purposely 
left  to  be  expl^ned  by  the  events  to  which  they  refer,  and  with 
which  they  so  exactly  correspond,  that  their  meaning  soon  became 
obvious  to  all.  It  is,  moreover,  particularly  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  moral  instructions  conveyed  by  the  parables  of  the  gospel 
are  of  the  most  important  nature,  and  essentia  to  our  duty  and  best 
interests.  They  do  not  serve  merely  to  amuse  the  imagination,  but 
to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  to  purify  the  heart.  They  aim 
at  no  less  an  object  than  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  a  future  and 
eternal  state.  The  doctrines  of  the  soul's  immortality  and  a  future 
iudgment  are  the  ground- work  of  our  Lord's  parables;  and  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  these  fundamental  principles  is  their  leading 
design.  They  all  terminate  in  this  point,  and  describe  the  awful 
scenes  of  eternity,  and  the  interesting  consequences  of  that  decisive 
trial,  in  language,  though  unadorned,  yet  amazingly  impressive. 
But  the  fabulous  representations  of  the  heathen  poets  on  this  subject 
were  more  fitted  to  amuse  than  to  instruct:  they  served  rather  to 
extinguish  than  revive  the  genuine  sentiments  of  nature,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  weaken  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  as  a  principle  of 
virtuous  conduct 

There  is,  also,  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  parables  of  Jesus.  Some 
of  them  comprehend  no  dialogue,  and  scarcely  any  action,  and  are 
little  more  than  ja  simple  comparison  between  the  subject  to  be  inves- 
tigated and  something  very  well  known.  In  others  may  be  traced 
the  outlines  of  a  complete  drama.  The  obscurity  which  may  be 
thought  to  lie  in  some  of  them  wholly  arises  from  our  not  cleai'ly 
understanding  his  cluzracter,  or  that  of  his  audience,  or  the  occasion 
on  which  he  spoke ;  except  where  the  subject  itself  rendered  some 
obscurity  unavoidable. 

Conciseness  is  another  excellence  of  the  parables  of  Christ.  Scarce 
a  single  circumstance  or  expression  can  be  taken  away  from  any  of 
them,  without  injuring  the  whole.  They  also  comprehend  the  most 
extensive  and  important  meaning  in  the  shortest  compass  of  narration, 
and  afford  at  the  same  time  the  largest  scope  to  the  judgment  and  re- 
flection of  the  reader.  An  extraordinary  candour  and  charity  like- 
wise pervade  all  the  parables  of  Jesus.  He  gives  the  most  favourable 
representations  of  things.  In  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  he 
supposes  but  one  of  a  hundred  to  go  astray ;  yet  the  good  shepherd 
leaves  the  rest,  to  go  in  quest  of  this.  In  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins,  he  supposes  the  number  of  the  wise  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  foolish.  In  that  of  the  prodigal,  for  one  son  that  takes  a  riotous 
course,  there  is  another  that  continued  in  his  duty.  In  that  of  the 
ten  talents,  two  are   supposed   to  improve  what  is  committed   to 

'  Of  this  description,  for  instance,  are  the  parables  of  the  sower,  of  the  tares,  and  of  the 
laboarers  In  the  Tineyaird. 
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them,  for  one  that  does  not  improve  it  In  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Abraham  uses  the  term  son  to  the  former, 
though  in  the  place  of  pimishment ;  and  he  is  represented  as  still 
retaining  kind  regards  to  his  brethren.  A  name  is  delicately  with- 
held from  the  character  that  is  blamsble ;  while  one  is  given  to  the 
good. 

An  exact  propriety  is  observed  in  all  the  parables  of  Christ ;  and 
every  thing  that  is  spoken  is  suited  to  the  character  of  the  person 
who  speaks  it  His  parables  surpass  all  others,  in  being  so  natural, 
that  they  have  the  air  of  truth  rather  than  of  fiction.^  Generosity 
and  decorum  are  so  strongly  manifested  in  the  character  of  the 
compassionate  Samaritan,  that  the  Jewish  lawyer,  whose  prejudices 
would  be  excited  by  the  very  name,  could  not  withhold  his  approba- 
tion of  it  There  is  also  great  candour  and  propriety  in  the  selection 
and  adjustment  of  the  two  characters.  Had  a  Jew  or  a  Samaritan 
been  represented  as  assisting  a  fellow-countryman,  or  a  Jew  assisting 
a  Samaritan,  the  story  would  have  been  less  convincing. 

Besides  the  regard  paid  by  Jesus  Christ  to  historical  propriety  in 
the  incidental  circumstances  (which  has  been  already  noticed  in  p. 
349),  it  is  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the  parables  of  Christ,  that  the 
actors  in  them  are  not  the  inferior  creatures,  but  men.  He  leads  us 
sometimes  to  draw  instruction  from  the  inferior  animals,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  things  in  the  vegetable  world,  as  well  as  nature  in  generaL 
But  men  are  the  more  proper  actors  in  a  scene,  and  speakers  in  a 
dialogue,  formed  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  Men  add  to  the 
significance  without  diminishing  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  the  nar^ 
ration.  In  the  fables  of  ^sop,  and  of  the  Hindoos  ^,  as  well  as  of 
the  Jewish  prophets,  inferior  creatures,  and  even  vegetables  are  in- 
troduced as  actors. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  our  Lord's  parables  is  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  his  own  character  into  them,  as  the  principal 
figure,  and  in  views  so  various,  important,  and  significant ;  for  in- 
stance, the  sower ;  the  vine-dresser ;  the  proprietor  of  an  estate ;  the 
careful  shepherd;  the  just  master;  the  kind  father;  the  splendid 
bridegroom ;  the  potent  nobleman ;  the  heir  of  a  kingdom ;  and  the 
king  upon  his  throne  of  glory  judging  the  whole  world  of  mankind. 
A  striking  contrast  hence  arises  between  the  simplicity  of  the  des- 
criptions and  the  dignity  of  the  speaker. 

A  further  material  circiunstance  which  characterizes  these  parables 
is  that  he  spake  them  just  as  oC(*a8ions  were  offered ;  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his   conversation   and  instruction ;  privately  as  well  as 

?ublioly;  to  his  own  disciples,  to  the  multitude,  and  to  the 
^harisees  and  chief  rulers.  An  accidental  question  or  unexpected 
event  appears  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  some  of  them.  For  in- 
stance, that  of  the  good  Samaritan,  when  he  was  asked,  "  Who  is  my 
neighbour?''  that  of  the  rich  man  whose  ground  brought  forth 
plentifully,  when  he  was  desired  to  determine  a  suit  concerning  an 
estate  ;  diat  of  the   barren    fig-tree,   when  he   was  told   of  the 

>  Law,  Life  of  Christ,  p.  325.  note. 

'  See  WUkina's,  or  Sir  W  Jone8*t,  Translation  of  the  Fabks  of  Veflhnoo-Sarma. 
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GaHIaeans  wliom  Pilate  had  massacred;  that  of  a  certain  man 
who  made  a  great  supper,  when  he  was  present  at  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment ;  and  those  of  the  careful  shepherd,  the  prodigal  son,  the 
unjust  steward,  and  the  inhuman  rich  Jew,  when  a  great  number  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  and  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  happened  to  be 
present,  and  the  latter  murmured  against  him,  and  insulted  him. 

Again,  the  parables  of  our  Loi^  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
time  when,  the  place  in  which,  and  the  persons  to  whom,  they  were 
delivered.  These  compositions  were  likewise  all  original.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  and  others  have  shown  that  Jesus  often  borrowed  proverbs 
and  phrases  from  the  Jews.  But  an  inspired  teacher  would  not 
rarely  propose  whole  parables^  that  were  in  common  use,  for  his  own. 
Kor  does  it  appear  that  any  body  used  the  parables  of  Christ,  before 
his  time  ;  for  those  which  are  alleged  out  of  the  Talmudical  or  other 
Jewish  writers  were  all  penned  ages  after  his  birth.  For  instance, 
the  parable  of  the  householder  and  the  labourers  ^  which  is  extant 
in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  was  written  an  age  and  a  half  at  least 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  was  written  in  imitation  of  Christ,  than  borrowed  from  any 
ancient  tradition.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  others ;  as  of  that 
from  the  book  of  Musar,  which  resembles  Matt,  xviii.  23 — 3o. ;  and  of 
another  parable  like  that  of  the  ten  virgins*  in  Matt  xxv.  1 — 13. 

K  Jesu^  had  borrowed  whole  parables,  or  discourses,  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  remarked  so  often,  that  he  spake  as  one  who  had 
authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes;  nor  would  the  extraordinary 
wisdom  of  his  instructions  have  so  much  astonished  his  auditors. 
Further,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  have  been  glad  to  expose 
him. 

To  conclude,  it  is  a  singular  excellency  in  the  gospel  parables, 
that,  though  they  were  for  the  most  part  occasional,  and  wisely 
adapted  by  our  &iviour  to  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed,  yet  they  contain 
most  wholesome  instructions  and  admonitions  for  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  for  every  future  period  of  his  church.  They  are  at  once 
excellently  accommodated  to  the  comprehensions  of  the  vulgar,  and 
capable  of  instructing  and  delighting  the  most  learned  and  judicious. 
In  short,  all  the  parables  of  Christ  **  are  beautiful,  the  truest  deline- 
ation of  human  manners,  embellished  with  all  those  graces  which  an 
unaffected  lovely  simplicity  of  diction  is  able  to  bestow,  graces 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  elaborate  artifice  of  composition.  But 
two  of  the  number  shine  among  the  rest  with  unrivalled  splendour ; 
and  we  may  safely  challenge  the  genius  of  antiquity  to  produce, 
from  all  his  stores  of  elegance  and  beauty,  such  specimens  of  pathetic 
unlaboured  description,  as  the  parables  of  the  prodigal  son  and  the 
good  Samaritan."* 

>  Similar  to  that  in  Matt  xx.  1—16.  *  Le  Clerc  on  Matt  xx.  15. 

'  Dr.  Graj,  Delineation  of  the  Parables,  pp.  19,  21.  (Edinburgh,  ISU,  Svo.);  Monthly 
Keriew,  O.  S.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  196.;  Wakefield,  Internal  Evidencea  of  Christianity,  p.  36.; 
Simpson,  Internal  and  Fresamptive  Eyidences  of  Christianity,  pp.  403— 4SS.  See  abo 
Fairbaim,  Herm.  Man.  part  L  sect  ix.  pp.  161 — 166. 
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SECTION  VI 

ON  8CBIPTUBB  PROVEBB8. 

I.  Nature  of  proverbs. — Prevalence  of  this  mode  of  instruction. — IL  Dtf* 
ferent  kinds  of  proverbs. — HL  The  proverbs  occurring  in  the  New  Tes* 
tamenty  how  to  be  interpreted. 

I.  The  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  in  common  with  other  oriental 
nations,  were  much  in  the  use  of  Proverbs,  or  detached  aphorisms ; 
that  is,  concise  and  sententious  common  sayings,  founded  on  a  close 
observance  of  men  and  manners 

This  method  of  instruction  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  was 
adopted  by  those  who,  by  genius  and  reflection,  exercised  in  the 
school  of  experience,  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  knowledge  which 
they  were  desirous  of  reducing  into  the  most  compendious  form,  and 
comprising,  in  a  few  maxims,  such  observations  as  they  apprehended 
to  be  most  essential  to  human  happiness.  Proverbial  expressions 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  more  likely 
to  produce  effect  than  any  other ;  for  they  professed  not  to  dispute, 
but  to  command,  not  to  persuade,  but  to  compel;  they  did  not 
conduct  men  by  circuitous  argument,  but  led  them  immediately  to 
the  approbation  and  practice  of  integrity  and  virtue.  That  this  kind 
of  instruction,  however,  might  not  be  altogether  destitute  of  atti^ac- 
tion,  the  teachers  of  mankind  decorated  them  with  metaphors,  com- 
parisons, allusions,  and  other  embellishments  of  style. 

Proverbial  instruction  was  a  favourite  style  of  composition  among 
the  Jews,  which  continued  to  the  latest  ages  of  their  literature  ;  and 
obtained  among  them  the  appellation  of  Mashalimy  a  word  applied 
equally  to  parables  and  proverbs,  the  idea  of  comparison  or  resem- 
Mance  lying  at  the  basis  of  each.  A  proverb  usually  exhibits  a 
parallelism,  similar  or  antithetic,  of  its  clauses  or  members.  The 
proverbs  of  the  Old  Testament  are  classed  by  Bishop  Lowth 
among  the  didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which  many  specimens 
are  extant,  particularly  the  book  of  Proverbs,  composed  by  Solomon. 
The  royal  sage  has,  in  one  of  his  proverbs,  himself  explained  the 
principal  excellences  of  this  form  of  composition ;  exhibiting  at  once 
a  complete  definition  of  a  proverb,  and  a  very  happy  specimen  of 
what  he  describes : 

Apples  of  gold  in  a  net-work  of  silver 

Ib  a  word  seasonablj  spoken.  Frov.  zxy.  11. 

Thus  intimating  that  grave  and  profound  sentiments  should  be  set 
off  by  a  smooth  and  well-turned  phraseology; 'as  the  appearance  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  exquisitely-coloured  fruit,  or  the  imitation  of 
it,  perhaps  in  the  most  precious  materials,  is  improved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  shining  (as  through  a  veil^  through  the  reticulations 
of  a  silver  vessel  exquisitely  carved.  In  tne  above-cited  passage  he 
further  insinuates  that  it  is  not  merely  a  neat  turn  and  polished 
diction  by  which  proverbs  must  be  recommended ;  but  that  truth 
itself  acquires  additional  beauty  when  partially  discovered  llirough 
the  veil  of  elegant  fiction  and  imagery. 
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1.  The  first  excellence  of  a  proverb  is  brevity,  without  which  it 
ean  retain  neither  its  name  nor  its  nature.  The  discriminating  sen- 
timent should  be  expressed  in  few  words ;  otherwise  it  is  no  longer  a 
proverb.  Accordingly^  the  language  must  be  strong  and  condensed, 
rather  omitting  some  circumstances  which  may  appear  necessary, 
than  admitting  anything  superfluous*  Solomon  expresses  this  senti- 
ment in  his  own  parabolic  manner : 

The  words  of  the  wise  are  like  goadi, 

And  like  nails  that  are  firm! J  fixed.  Eccles.  zii.  11. 

That  is,  they  penetrate  deeply  and  are  firmly  retained.  Even  the 
obscurity,  which  is  generally  attendant  on  excessive  brevity,  has  its 
use;  as  it  sharpens  the  understanding,  keeps  alive  the  attention, 
and  exercises  the  genius  by  the  labour  of  investigation,  while  no 
small  gratification  results  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  our 
own  efforts. 

2.  Another  excellence,  essential  to  a  proverb,  is  elegance;  which 
is  inconsistent  neither  with  brevity,  nor  with  some  degree  of 
obscurity.  Elegance  in  this  connection  respects  the  sentiment,  the 
imagery,  and  the  diction ;  and  those  proverbs  which  are  the  plainest, 
most  obvious,  and  simple,  or  which  contain  nothing  remarkable  either 
in  sentiment  or  style,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  destitute  of  their 
peculiar  elegance,  if  they  possess  only  brevity,  and  that  neat  com- 
pact form,  and  roundness  of  period,  which  done  are  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  proverb.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  maxim 
of  David,  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  13.,  and  in  that  of  Solomon, 
Prov.  X.  12.> 

II.  Proverbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Entire  Sentences; 
and,  2.  Proverbial  Phbases,  which  by  common  usage  are  admitted 
into  a  sentence. 

1.  Examples  of  entire  proverbial  sentences  occur  in  Gen.  x.  9.,  and 
xxii.  14. ;  1  Sam.  x.  12.,  and  xxiv.  13. ;  2  Sam.  v.  8.,  and  xx.  18. ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  44.,  and  xviii.  2. ;  Luke  iv.  23. ;  John  iv.  37. ;  and  2  Peter  ii.  22. ;  in 
which  passages  the  inspired  writers  expressly  state  the  sentences  to  have 
passed  into  proverbs. 

2.  Examples  of  proverbial  phrases,  whi6h,  indeed,  cannot  be  correctly 
termed  proverbs,  but  which  have  acquired  their  form  and  use,  are  to  be 
found  in  Dent.  xxv.  4.;  1  Kings  xx.  11.  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  9.;  Job  vi.  5., 
xiv.  19.,  and  xxviii.  18. ;  PsaL  xlii.  7.,  and  Ixii.  9.  Of  this  description  also 
is  that  beautiful  and  memorable  sentence,  thb  fear  of  the  lord  is 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  WISDOM,  Psal.  cxi.  10.,  which  is  repeated  in  Prov.  i.  7., 
ix.  10.,  and  in  Job  xxviii.  28.  The  book  o£ Proverbs  likewise  contains  very 
many  similar  sentences;  from  among  which  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to 
Prov.  i.  17,  32.,  iii.  12.,  vi.  6,  27.,  x.  5,  13,  19,  25.,  xi.  15,  22,  27.,  xiL  11, 
15.,  XV.  2,  33.,  xvii.  1,  10,  19,  28.,  xix.  2,  24.,  xx.  4,  11,  14,  21,  25.,  xxii. 
6,  13.,  xxv.  11,  16,  27.,  XXV3.  4,  10, 11,  14,  17,  28.,  xxvii.  6,  7,  8,  10,  14, 
17,  22.,  xxviii.  21.  So  in  the  book  of  EcclesiasteSy  i.  15,  18.,  iv.  5, 12., 
v.  2,  6,  8,  9,  10.,  vi.  9.,  vii.  17.,  ix.  4,  18..  x.  1,  2,  8,  15,  19,  20.,  xi.  3,  4,  6, 
7.,  xii.  12.  And  in  the  Prophets^  Jer.  xiii.23.,  xxiii.  28. ;  Ezek.  vii.  5. ;  Mi- 
cah  vii.  5,  6. ;  Habak.  ii.  6. ;  Mai.  ii.  10.,  &c.    And  likewise  in  the  New 

»  Lowtb,  Praelect.  xxiv.  pp.  312—318.  (edit  1763),  or  vol  ii.  pp.  162—173.  of  Dr. 
Qregoiy's  translation. 
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Testament^  as  in  Matt  v.  13—15.,  vi.  3,  21,  24, 34^  vii.  2, 5, 16^  ix.  12,  16^ 
X.  10,  22,  24,  26.,  xii.  34.,  xiii.  12,  57.,  xv.  14.,  xxiii.  24.,  xxiv.  28.;  Mark 
ix.  50. ;  Luke  ix.  62.,  xii.  48.,  xxiii.  31. ;  Acts  ix.  5.,  xx.  35. ;  1  Cor.  v.  6., 
X.  12.,  XV.  33.;  2  Cor.  ix.  6,  7.;  2  Thess.  iii.  10.;  Tit.  i.  15.» 

IIL  The  proverbs  occurring  in  the  New  Testament  are  to  be 
explained,  partly  by  the  aid  of  similar  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment^  and  partly  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews^  especially 
from  the  Talmud ;  whence  it  appears  how  much  they  were  in  use 
among  that  people,  and  that  they  were  applied  by  Christ  and  hia 
apostles,  agreeably  to  common  usage.  The  proverbs  contained  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  collected  and  illustrated  by 
Drusius  and  Andreas  Schottus ;  whose  works  are  comprised  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri,  and  also  by  Joachim  Zehner,  who 
has  elucidated  them  by  parallel  passages  from  the  fathers  as  well  as 
from  the  heathen  writers,  in  a  treatise  published  at  Leipsic  in  1601. 
The  proverbs  which  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  have  been 
illustrated  by  Vorstius*  and  Viser*,  as  well  as  by  Lightfoot  and 
Schoettgenius  in  their  Hoi^cb,  HebraictBy  et  Talmudic(By  and  by  Buxtorf 
in  his  Lexicon  Chaldaicum^  Talmudicum,  et  Rahhinicvm  ;  from  which 
last-mentioned  works  Brosenmiiller,  Kuinoel,  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  and  other  commentators,  both  British  and  foreign,  have 
derived  their  illustrations  of  the  Jewish  parables  and  proverbs. 


SECTION  vn. 

COKCLUDUffO  OB8ERVATIOH8  OH  THE  FIOUBATITB  LAKOUIOB  OP  fiCRIPTURB. 

L  Synecdoche. — 11.  Irony. — III.  Hyperbole. — TV.  Paronomasia. 

Besides  the  figures  already  discussed,  the  right  understanding  of 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  Glassius,  and  other  writers,  have  enumerated  a  great 
variety  of  other  figures  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  bible.  Our 
attention,  however,  can  be  directed  only  to  a  few  of  those  principal 
figures  which  have  not  been  yet  mentioned. 

The  most  important  of  these  are,  1.  Synecdoche;  2.  Irony;  3.  the 
Hyperbole ;  and,  4.  the  Paronomasia. 

I.  Synecdoche, 
Synecdoche  is  a  trope  in  which,  1.  The  whole  is  put  for  Apart; 
2.  A  part  IB  put  (or  the  whole ;  3.  A  certain  number  for  an  uncertain 
one ;  4.  A  general  name  for  a  particular  one ;  and,  5.  Special  words 
for  general  ones.  A  very  few  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this 
figure. 

"  Glas8ia8,  Philol.  Sacr.  (edit  Dathii),  p.  1313. 

■  VorBtiu8*8  Diatriba  de  Adagiis  Novi  Testament!  is  printed  in  Creniua's  Fascicnlnfier- 
tJnf  Opusculorum  qiue  ad  Historiam  et  Philologiam  Sacram  spectant  ISmo.  Rotterdam, 

£p.  475—576. ;  and  also  in  Fischer's  second  edition  of  Leusden,  De  Dialectis  N.T.  (8^0. 
ipeiffi),  pp.  168 — 252. 
•  Viser,  Hcrmencutica  Sacra  Novi  Testamenti,  part  ii.  sect.  ix.  cap.  2.  pp.  132— 150« 
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1.  The  whole  is  sometimes  put  for  a  part : 

As  the  world  for  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  but  a  small  though  Terj  remarkable  part 
cf  the  world,  in  Acts  xxiv.  5^  and  Bev.  iii.  1 0.  The  world  for  the  carM,  which  is  a  part  of 
it,  2  Pet  iii  6.;  Rom.  I  '8. ;  1  John  t.  19.  Thus,  the  whole  person  is  put  for  a  part,  as  man 
for  the  80ul,  Luke  xvL  23.,  where  the  rich  man,  Abraham,  and  Lazarus,  are  nspectively  put 
-for  their  souls;  man  for  the  body,  John  xix.  42.,  xx.  2,  13..  with  Luke  xxi?.  3. ;  in  which 
passages  Jesus  is  put  for  his  dead  bodj.  Time  for  a  part  of  time,  as  Dan.  ii.  4. ,  which  simplj 
means,  we  wish  jou  a  long  life  and  reign.  Gen.  xvii  19.,  where  the  words  everlasting 
covenant  denote  while  the  Jewish  polity  subsists,  that  is,  until  Messiah  come  (Gen.  xlix.  10.). 
See  also  Exod.  xxL  6.,  where  the  expression  for  ever  would  seem  to  mean  till  the  jear  of 
jubilee. 

To  this  class  of  synecdoche  may  be  referred  those  instances,  in  which  the  plurai  number 
is  sometimes  put  for  the  singular ;  as  the  mountains  of  Ararat  ^Gen.  viii.  A,\  which  term 
might  refer  to  the  hi- topped  form  of  that  mountainous  range  ;  the  cities  where  Lot  dwelt, 
Gen.  xix.  29.;  the  sides  of  the  house,  Amos  vi.  10.;  the  sides  of  the  ship,  Jonah  i.  5.;  the 
ass  and  foal,  on  which  Jesus  Christ  was  set.  Matt,  xxl  7.,  compared  with  Zech.  ix.  9.;  the 
prophets,  John  ri  45. ;  in  which  places  only  one  of  those  things  or  persons  mentioned  is  to  be 
understood.  So,  children  is  put  for  child.  Gen.  xxi.  7.;  so  daughters  and  sons'  daughters. 
Gen.  xlvi.  7-,  when  Jacob  had  but  one  daughter  (verse  15.),  and  one  grand-daughter  ( Terse 
17.).  So  the  sons  of  Dan  (verse  23  ),  when  he  had  but  one.  So  dbe  cities  of  Gilead  are 
mentioned  in  Jndg.  xiL  7. ;  whereas  Jephthah  was  buried  in  one  city  in  that  region.  Li 
Uke  manner,  by  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  is  intended  only  Zechariah,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25.  com- 
pared with  verses  2a  and  21. ;  and  our  Saviour  speaks  of  himself  in  the  plural  number, 
John  iiL  1 1. 

2.  Sometimes  the  part  for  the  whole. 

Thus  in  G^n.  t  5,  8,  13,  19,  23,  31.,  the  evening  and  morning^  being  the  principal  parts  of 
the  day,  are  put  for  the  entire  day.  So  the  soul  comprehends  the  entire  man.  Acts  xxvii. 
87.  See  similar  expressions  in  Gen.  xii.  5.,  xvii.  14.;  Exod.  xiL  19. ;  Lev.  iv.  2.;  PsaL 
HL  2.,  xi  1.,  XXV.  13. ;  IsaL  Iviii.  5. ;  Ezek.  xviii.  4. ;  Acts  il  41,  &c. 

So^  the  singular  number  is  sometimes  put  for  the  pluraL 
This  chiefly  takes  place  when  the  scriptures  speak  of  the  multitude  collectively,  or  of  an 
entire  species.  Thus,  in  Gen.  iii.  8.,  tree  in  the  Hebrew  is  put  for  trees.  Exod.  xiv.  17. 
(Hob.),  /  wiU  get  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  all  his  host,  upon  his  chariots,  and 
upon  his  horsemen,  that  is  the  whole  multitude  of  his  chariots  which  are  enumerated  in 
Terse  7.  So,  in  Exod.  xv.  1,  21.,  Me  horse  and  his  rider  are  put  collectively  for  the  horses 
and  horsemen  who  were  in  the  Egyptian  army.  So  the  Uivite,  Canaanite  and  Sittitet 
Exod.  xxiii.  28  ;  the  ox  and  the  a.««,  Isai.  i.  3. ;  the  stork,  the  turtle,  the  crane,  the  swallow, 
Jer.  viii  7. ;  the  pahner-vxtrm,  Joel  L  4. ;  street.  Rev.  xxi.  21.  ;  are  respectively  put  for  the 
Hivites,  oxen,  storks,  &c.  &c.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  in  very  many  instances  the 
learned  and  pious  translators  of  our  authorized  version  have  justly  rendered  the  singular 
words  in  the  plural  number  where  the  sense  evidently  required  it 

3.  Very  frequently  a  certain  or  definite  number  is  put  for  an  uncertain 
and  indefinite  number. 

Thus  we  find  double  for  much  or  sufficient,  in  Isai  xL  2.,  Ixi  7. ;  Jer.  xvi  18. ;  Zech.  ix. 
12. ;  Rev.  xviii  6.  Twice  for  several  times,  in  Psai  Ixii  1 1.  Five  for  a  few,  1  Cor.  xiv. 
19.,  in  which  verse  ten  thousand  are  put  for  many.  Ten  for  many.  Gen.  xxxi.  7. ;  and  1  Sam. 
i  8.  But  most  frequently  we  have  seven  for  an  indefinite  number.  See  (>en.  iv.  15.  ; 
'  Lev.  xxvi  18,  21,  24,  28.;  Ruth  iv.  15.;  1  Sam.  ii  5.;  Psai  cxix.  164.;  Prov.  xxiv.  16., 
xxvi  25. ;  Isai  iv.  1.;  Jer.  xv.  9. ;  Ezck.  xxxix.  9,  12. ;  Zech.  iii  9.;  Matt.  xii.  45.  One 
hundred  for  many,  indefinitely,  in  Eccl.  vi  3.,  viii  12. ;  Prov.  xvii  10. ;  Matt.  xix.  29. ; 
Luke  viii  8.  A  thousand  for  a  great  many,  Exod.  xx.  6.,  xxxi  v.  7. ;  Deut.  i  11. ;  I  Sam. 
xviii  7. ;  Psai.  cxix.  72.  Ten  thousand  for  an  immense  number,  1  Sam.  xviii  7.;  Psai  iii. 
6.;  and  ten  Utousand  thousand  for  a  countless  host,  in  Numb.  x.  36.  (Heb.)  ;  Dan.  vii 
10.;  Bev.  v.  U.  &c. 

4.  A  general  name  is  put  for  a  particular  one, 

As  in  Mark  xvi  15.,  where  every  creature  means  all  mankind;  aajlesh  also  does  in  Gen. 
▼i  12.;  PsaL  cxlv.  21. ;  Isai  xL  5,  6.,  Ixvi.  23. ;  Matt.  xxiv.  22. ;  Luke  iii.  6.;  and  Bom. 
iii  2a 

5.  Sometimes  special  words  or  particular  names  are  put  for  such  as  are 
general: 

IhoB  JehoYah  is,  in  PsaL  xlvi.  9.,  said  to  break  the  bow,  and  cut  the  spear  in  sunder,  and 
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to  bum  the  chariot  in  the  fire :  that  is,  God  destroys  all  the  weapons  of  war,  and  blesses  the 
world  with  peace.  Again,  in  Dan.  xii.  2.,  we  read,  Many  oftJiem  that  sleep  in  the  dtist  of 
the  earth  shall  awake;  some  to  everkuting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 
Here  many  is  put  for  alL  So  man,  generally,  is  pat  for  all  mankind,  both  male  and  female, 
PsaL  i.  1.;  Mark  xvi.  16.  Numerous  similar  passages  might  be  adduced,  ^o,  father  is 
put  for  any  ancestor,  PsaL  xxii.  4.,  xliv.  1.,  cvi  6.  Father  for  grandfather,  2  Sam.  ix.  7.; 
Ban.  y.  11.  Mother  for  grandmother,  1  Kings  xt.  10,  13.,  compared  with  verses  2,  8 
Brother  for  kinsman.  Gen.  xiii.  8..  and  xiv.  14.,  with  Gen.  xii  5. ;  Matt.  xii.  46. ;  John  vii. 
3,  5.  In  the  same  manner,  son  is  put  for  any  of  the  posterity :  thus  Laban  is  said  to  be 
Kahor's  son,  in  Gen.  xxix.  5.,  when  he  was  the  son  of  Bcthuel,  and  grandson  or  nephew 
of  Nahor.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  20,  23.,  with  xxiy.  29.  So  Kebekah  is  called  Abraham's 
brother's  daughter.  Gen.  xxiv.  4b.  Father  and  mother  intend  all  superiors,  Exod.  xx.  12. 
In  like  manner  the  Greeks,  who  are  the  most  eminent  of  the  heathen  nations,  are  put  for 
the  whole  Gentile  world,  in  Rom.  i.  16.;  Gal.  iii.  28. ;  and  CoL  iii.  11.  So  bread  denotes 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  Matt.  vi.  1 1,  and  numerous  other  places.  The  fatherless  and 
widows  are  put  for  any  who  are  in  distress  or  affliction,  Isai.  i  17,  23. ;  James  i.  27.  &c. 

11.  Irony. 

Ibont  is  a  figure^  in  which  we  speak  one  thin^  and  design  another^ 
in  order  to  give  the  greater  force  to  our  meaning.  Irony  is  distin- 
guished from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  by  the 
accent,  the  air,  the  extravagance  of  the  praise,  the  character  of  the  per- 
son, or  the  nature  of  the  discourse. 

Very  numerous  instances  of  irony  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scripture,  which 
might  be  produced ;  but  the  following  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of 
this  figure. 

Thus,  the  prophet  Elijah  speaks  in  irony  to  the  priests  of  Baal,  Cry  aloud ;  for  he  is  a 
God :  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth, 
and  must  be  awaked  (1  Kings  xviii.  27.).  So  the  prophet  Micaiah  bids  Ahab  go  to  battle 
against  Ramoth-Gilead  and  prosper  (1  Kings  xxii.  15.).  We  meet  with  irony  in  Job 
xii.  2.,  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you,  St.  Paul  also  has 
a  fine  example  of  irony  in  I  Cor.  iv.  8  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ve  are  rich,  ye  have  reigned 
as  kings  without  us ;  and  I  would  to  God  ye  did  reign,  that  we  also  might  reign  with  you. 

[Gen.  iii.  22. ;  Eccles.  xi.  9.,  &c.,  are  sometimes  given,  but  erroneously,  as  examples  of 
irony. 

Under  this  figure  we  may  include  the  Sarcasm,  which  may  be 
defined  to  be  irony  in  its  superlative  keenness  and  asperity.  As 
an  instance  of  this  kind,  we  may  consider  the  soldiers'  speech  to 
our  Lord;  when,  after  they  had  arrayed  him  in  mock  majesty, 
they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  said.  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews 

gflatt  xxvii.  29.).  So,  again,  while  our  Redeemer  was  suspended  on 
e  cross,  there  were  some  who  thus  derided  him.  Let  Christ,  the  King 
of  Israel,  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  we  mag  see  and  believe 
(Mark  xv.  32.). 

IIL  Hyperbole. 

This  figure,  in  its  representation  of  things  or  objects,  either  mag- 
nifies or  diminishes  them  beyond  or  below  their  proper  limits :  it  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Scripture. 

Thus,  things,  which  are  very  lofty,  are  said  to  reach  up  to  heaven, 
Deut  i.  28.^  ix.  1.;  Psal.  cvii.  26.  So,  things  which  are  beyond  the  reach 
or  capacity  of  man  are  said  to  be  in  heaven,  in  the  deep,  or  beyond  the  sea, 
Deut.  XXX.  12. ;  Rom.  x.  6,  7.  So,  a  great  quantity  or  number  is  commonly 
expressed  by  the  sandofthe  sea,  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  the  stars  of  heaven. 
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Gten.  xiii.  16.,  xli.  49. ;  Judges  vii.  12. ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5. ;  1  Kings  iv.  29. ; 
2  Chron.  i.  9. ;  Jer.  xv.  8. ;  Heb.  xi.  12.  In  like  manner  we  meet,  in 
Numb.  xiii.  33.,  with  smaller  than  grasshoppers^  to  denote  extreme  diminu- 
tiveness ;  2  Sam.  i.  23.,  swifter  than  eagles^  to  intimate  extreme  celerity  '^ 
1  Kings  i.  40.,  the  earth  rent;  Psal.  vi.  6-,  J  make  my  bed  to  swim;  Fsal. 
cxix.  136.,  rivers  of  tears  run  down  mine  eyes.  So  we  read  of  angels' food^ 
Fsal.  Ixxviii.  25. ;  the  face  of  an  angely  in  Acts  vi.  15.;  the  tongue  of  an 
angel,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.  See  also  GaL  i.  8.  and  iv.  14.  In  Ezek.  xxi.  6., 
we  read.  Sigh  with  the  breaking  of  thy  loins,  that  is,  most  deeply.  So,  in 
lioke  xix.  40.,  we  read  that  the  stones  would  cry  out,  and,  in  verse  44.,  They 
shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another;  that  is,  there  shall  be  a 
total  desolation.' 

IV.  Paronomasia. 

Pabonomasia  18  the  name  given  to  an  expresrion,  which  contains 
two  words,  that  are  purposely  chosen,  so  liat  they  may  resemble 
each  other  in  sound,  while  they  may  differ  in  sense.  It  is  a  very 
favourite  figure  of  rhetoric  among  the  Hebrews,  and  is  common 
among  the  oriental  languages  in  general  Paronomasia  differs  from 
our  rhyme,  inasmuch  as  the  words  which  constitute  it  do  not  neces- 
sarily stand  at  the  end  of  parallelisms  or  strophes,  but  may  be  placed 
together  in  any  part  of  a  sentence,  and  are  found  in  prose  as  well  as 
in  poetry.     [The  following  are  examples :  np)  noej  *10S,  Jer.  xlviiL 

43. ;  mp^anri  n^y  n-j^y^  n^a?  ^3?J!i'^»  b?  n^i5r6»  n^,  Micah  i.  10. 
See  also  Gen.  ix;  27. ;  Jer.  vi.  1.,  xlviii.  2.]  The  paronomasia  also 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  where  it  seems  to  be  sometimes  unpremeditated, 
and  sometimes  to  be  the  result  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
Professor  Winer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  paragraph, 
divides  the  paronomasia  into  two  kinds,  viz: — 

1.  Where  words  of  a  like  sound  are  employed  in  the  same  sentence,  with" 
out  regard  to  their  sense. 

In  Rom.  L  29.,  we  have  voprcff,  wotnopiif  —  ^$6pov,  46pov  :  31.  &<rvWrovf,  itrw04Tovsz 
1  Cor.  it  \S  ,  ip  8i8aitro<5  TV96/ULros,  wvtvfioertKois  irptyfuniieh  ffvyKpipoirru:  Luke  xxL  11^ 
«al  ktfiol  fcal  Kotfioi  l<rorrai.  These  instances  of  paronomasia  cannot  be  eqnivalentlj  ex- 
pressed in  English. ' 

In  order  to  form  a  paronomasia  of  this  kind,  nnnsual  words  or  forms  of  words  are  some- 
times employed ;  as  in  GaL  tv.  7,  8.,  irc(0c<70ai  —  ^  tcmt/aoi^ 

2.  Where  the  words  are  not  only  the  same  in  sound,  but  there  is  also  a 
resemblance  or  antithesis  in  the  sense. 

Thus,  GaL  iv.  17.,  ZnXovtriv  iftus.  . . .  Tmc  afrrabs  fri\ovr€.  They  zbaloublt  affect 
y<m  ....  eAa/  ye  might  [zealously]  affect  them ;  that  is,  they  earnestly  desire  to  draw  you 
over  to  their  party,  that  yon  may  be  devoted  to  their  interests. 

Rom.  V.  19.,  *CUrrtp  Utii  t^j  vapaicofis  rod  Ms  Mpi&wov  kfuiprmKoi  irarc4rrcUh|<rar  ot 
va\Ao(,  oStw  mbI  ^Ariis^waKoris^  As  byonematCs  disobedience  many  [or  mnltitndes] 
loere  made  tinners^  so  by  the  obedience  o/*  one  shail  many  [or  multitudes]  be  made  righteous. 

Other  instances  of  this  kind  of  paronomasia  occur  in  PhiL  iii.  8,  3. ;  8  Cor.  ir.  8., 
T.  4.;  2  Thess.  iu.  11.;  Philem.  10,  11,  80.;  Acts  viii.  30.;  1  Cor.  liL  17.,  vi  2.,xL  29, 
31.  (Gr.) 

In  this  manner  a  paronomasia  is  sometimes  formed  by  repeating  the  same  word  in  a 

"  Glassius,  PhiL  Sacr.  pp.  65,  56,  897—916,  1243—1276,  1283—1294.;  Turretin,  De 
Interp.  Sacr.  Scrip,  pars  ii.  cap.  IL  26.  Op.  torn.  ii.  pp.  94,  9d. 
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different  sense;  as  in  Matt  viil  22.,  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.    See  the  proper  im 
port  of  this  passage  exphuned  in  page  318.  supra. 

Similar  instances  of  paronomasia  occur  in  the  (rreek  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament    Ck>mpare  particolarlj  Dan.  xiii.  (Hist  Sos.)  54,  5.5,  58,  59.  > 


CHAPTER  IL 

ON  THE  INTEEPRETATION  OP   THE  POETICAL   PARTS   Ol'   SCRIPTURE. 

T.  A  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  proved  to  be  poetical; — Cultivatioft 
of  poetry  by  the  Hebrews.  —  II.  The  sententiotis  parallelism,  the  grand 
characteristic  of  Hebreto  poetry.  —  Its  origin  and  varieties.  —  1.  Parallel 
lines  gradational ;  —  2.  Parallel  lines  antithetic;  —  3.  Parallel  lines 
constructive; — 4.  Parallel  lines  introverted;  —  III.  The  poetical  dialect 
not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament.  —  Reasons  for  expecting  to  find  it  in 
the  New  Testament. — Existence  of  the  poetical  dialect  there;  —  De  lJette*s 
system  of  rhythmical  parallelism  ; — Cautions  against  the  exaggerations  of 
some  writers. — \Y.  Different  hinds  of  Hebrew  poetry.  —  1.  Prophetic 
poetry;  —  2.  Elegiac  poetry;  —  3.  Didactic  poetry; — 4.  Lyric  poetry; 
—  5.  The  idyl;  —  6.  Dramatic  poetry; — 7.  Acrostic  or  alphabetical 
poetry. — V.  General  observations  for  the  better  understanding  of  Hebrew 
poetry. 

I.  It  is  obvious  that  among  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is 
such  an  apparent  diversity  in  style,  as  sufficiently  discovers  which  of 
them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical,  and  which  as  prose  comj»osi- 
tions.  While  the  historical  books  and  legislative  writings  of  Moses 
are  evidently  prosaic  in  their  composition,  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah, a  great  part  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  several  passages 
occasionally  scattered  through  the  historical  books,  bear  the  most 
plain  and  distinguishing  marks  of  poetical  writing.^  We  can  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  were  originally  written  in  verse, 
or  in  some  kind  of  measured  numbers;  though,  as  the  ancient 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  we  can  only 
very  imperfectly  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse. 

From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  Josephus,  Origen,  and 
Jerome  have  spoken  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  it  should  seem  that  in 
their  time  its  beauty  and  rules  were  well  known.  Josephus 
repeatedly  affirms  that  the  songs  composed  by  Moses  are  in  heroic 
verse,  and  that  David  composed  several  sorts  of  verses  and  songs, 
odes  and  hymns,  in  honour  of  God:  some  of  which  were  in  trimeters 
or  verses  of  three  metrical  feet,  and  others  in  pentameters  or  verses 
of  five  metrical  feet.^  Origen  and  Eusebius  *  are  said  to  have 
espoused  the  same  notion ;  and  Jerome,  probably  influenced  by  the 

*  Winer,  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  161,  162.    ( Andover,  1825.) 

*  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  maj  mention  the  song  of  Moses  at  the  Bed  Sea 
(Exod.  XV.)  ;  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiii.  xxiv.) ;  the  song  of  Deborah  and 
Barak  (Judg.  t.).  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Book  of  the  Ware  of  the  Lord  (Numb, 
xxi.  14.),  and  the  Book  of  Jasker  (Josh.  x.  13.;  2  Sam.  L  18.),  were  written  in  poetic 
measures. 

'  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  il  cap.  xvL  §  4.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Tiii.  §  44.  and  lib.  Tii.  cap.  xiL  §  3. 

*  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  CoL  1688.  lib.  xi.  5.  pp.  513,  514. 
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manner  in  wliich  he  found  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  version,  fancied  that 
he  perceived  iambic,  alcaic,  and  sapphic  verses  in  the  psalms,  similar 
to  those  occurring  in  the  works  of  Pindar  and  Horace ;  hexameters 
and  pentameters  in  the  songs  of  Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah,  the  book 
of  Job,  and  those  of  Solomon ;  and  sapphic  verses  in  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah.'  Among  modem  writers,  the  nature  and  genius 
of  Hebrew  poetry  have  been  warmly  contested  * ;  but  by  no  one 
have  these  subjects  been  illustrated  with  more  elegance  and  ability 
than  by  Bishop  Lowth.  In  the  third  of  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew 
Poetry*,  he  has  collected  much  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  Hebrew  metre ;  but  many  of  his  arguments  are  controverted  by 
Bishop  Jebb,  in  his  Sacred  Literature*;  to  which  work,  and  to 
Bishop'  Lowth's  Lectures,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred.  The 
construction,  characteristics,  and  different  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
including  also  the  poetical  style  of  the  New  Testament,  are  the 
subjects  now  to  be  considered ;  and  our  account  of  them  is  chiefly 
abridged  from  the  Lectures  of  Bishop  Lowth,  and  from  his  pre- 
liminary dissertation  prefixed  to  his  version  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
together  with  Bishop  Jebb's  volume  above  cited. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry  will  appear 
when  we  consider  that  its  origin  and  earliest  application  have  been 
clearly  traced  to  the  service  of  religion.  To  celebrate  in  hymns  and 
eongs  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  to  decorate  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High  with  all  the  charms  and  graces  of  harmony,  to  give  force  and 
energy  to  the  devout  affections,  was  the  sublime  employment  of 

1  Jerome,  Prxfat.  in  Chronic  Eoseb. ;  Pnefat.  in  Job. 

*  Carpzov,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Vet  Test,  pars  ii.  pp.  2S,  29.,  has  given  a  list 
of  ancient  and  modem  ^vriters  who  have  treated  on  Hebrew  poetry;  and  in  pp.  2 — 27.  he 
has  noticed  the  various  discordant  opinions  on  this  topic.  The  hypothesis  of  Bishop  Hare 
on  Hebrew  metre  was  refuted  by  Bishop  Lowth  at  the  end  of  his  lectures,  and  also  in  his 
Jjorger  Confutation,  published  in  1766,  in  Svo.  in  answer  to  Dr.  Edwards's  Latin  Letter 
in  defence  of  Hare's  system,  published  in  the  preceding  year.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
learned  world  has  coincided  with  the  arguments  of  Lowth. 

*  The  first  edition  of  these  Lectures  appeared  in  1753,  in  4to.,  nnder  the  title  of  De 
Sacra  Poesi  Hebrssorum  Preelectiones  Academicse  :  a  second  edition  was  printed  bj 
Bishop  Lowth  in  1763,  in  two  volumes,  octavo ;  the  second  volume  consisting  of  additions 
made  by  Michaclis,  who  had  reprinted  the  Preelectiones  at  Gottingen.  Subsequent  edi- 
tions have  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press ;  particularly  that  of  1821,  including  (besides 
the  additions  of  Michaelis)  the  further  obsen-ations  of  Roscnmiiller  (whose  edition  appeared 
at  Leipsic  in  1816),  Richter,  and  Weiss.  In  1787,  Dr.  George  Gregory  printed  his 
excellent  English  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  with 
additional  notes;  reprinted  in  1816.  In  1787  Herder  published  at  Leipsic  two  octavo 
volumes  On  the  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  from  which  a  selection  was  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  1801,  under  the  title  of  Oriental  Dialogues,  Both  these  publications  are  distin- 
guished by  that  bold  criticism,  which  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  has  characterized  too 
many  of  those  German  divines,  to  whose  researches  in  other  respects  biblical  literature  is 
•o  largely  indebted.  Sir  William  Jones  has  a  few  observations  on  Hebrew  metres  in  his 
Poeseos  Asiatics  C'Omment.  cap.  ii.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  22 — 59.).  See  also  An  Essay  on 
Hebrew  Poetry,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Philip  Sarchi,  LL.D.  London,  1824;  the 
latter  portion  of  the  volume,  which  treats  on  modern  Hebrew  poetry,  is  both  curious  and 
interesting.  Pareau  h&s  also  given  an  abstract  of  the  most  material  observations  on 
Hebrew  poetry,  in  his  Institutio  Interpretis  Veteris  Testamenti,  pp.  426 — 457. 

*  Pp.  4 — 22.  The  title  at  length  is,  Sacred  Literature :  comprising  a  Review  of  the 
Principles  of  Composition,  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  in  his  Prelections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  Application  of  the  Principles  so  reviewed 
to  the  Hlastration  of  the  New  Testament.  By  John  Jcbb,  A.M.  C&f^erwards  D.U.  and 
Bishop  of  Limerick).    London,  1820,  6to. 
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the  sacred  muses ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  very  early 
use  of  sacred  music  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Hebrews  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  poetry,  and 
might  impart  to  it  that  appropriate  form,  which,  though  chiefly 
adapted  to  this  particular  purpose,  it  nevertheless  preserves  on  every 
other  occasion.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  from  the  earliest  ages  among  the 
Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the  Judges,  mention  is  made  of  the 
schools  or  colleges  of  the  prophets ;  in  which  the  candidates  for  the 
prophetic  oflSce,  under  the  direction  of  some  superior  prophet,  being 
altogether  removed  from  intercouse  with  the  world,  devoted  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  exercises  and  study  of  religion ;  and,  though 
the  sacred  history  affords  us  but  little  information  concerning  their 
institutes  and  discipline,  yet  it  is  manifest,  from  1  Sam.  x.  5 — 10. 
and  xix,  20 — 24.,  diat  a  principal  part  of  their  occupation  consisted 
in  celebrating  the  praises  of  J  ehovah  in  hymns  and  poetry,  with 
choral  chants  accompanied  with  various  musical  instruments.  But 
it  was  during  the  reign  of  David  that  music  and  poetry  were  carried 
to  the  greatest  perfection.  For  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  he 
appointed  four  thousand  Levites,  divided  into  twenty-four  courses, 
and  marshalled  under  seveial  leaders,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
sing  hymns,  and  to  perform  instrumental  music  in  the  public 
worship.  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun  were  the  chief  directors  of 
the  music,  and,  from  the  titles  of  some  of  the  psalms,  we  may  infer 
that  they  also  were  excellent  composers  of  hymns  or  sacred  poems. 
In  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  (xxv.)  we  have  an  account  of  the 
institutions  of  David;  which  were  more  costly,  splendid,  and 
magnificent  than  any  that  ever  obtained  in  the  public  service  of 
other  nations. 

II.  According  to  Bishop  Lowth,  there  are  four  principal  Cha- 
BACTERiSTics  OF  HEBREW  PoETRY,  VIZ.  1.  The  acrostical  or 
alphabetical  commencement  of  lines  or  stanzas ;  2.  The  admission 
of  foreign  words  and  certain  particles,  which  seldom  occur  in  prose 
composition,  and  which  thus  form  a  distinct  poetical  dialect ' ; 
3.  Its  sententious,  figurative,  and  sublime  expressions;  and,  4. 
Parallelism,  the  nature  of  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  subsequent 
pages.  But  the  existence  of  the  first  three  of  these  characteristics 
has  been  disputed  by  Bishop  Jebb. 

The  grand,  and,  indeed,  the  sole  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry 
is  what  Bishop  Lowth  intitles  Parallelism  *,  that  is,  a  certain 
equality,  resemblance,  or  relationship,'  between  the  members  of  each 
period ;  so  that,  in  two  lines,  or  members  of  the  same  period,  things 
shall  answer  to  things,  and  words  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other 
by  a  kind  of  rule  or  measure.  Such  is  the  general  strain  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry ;  instances  of  which  occur  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  ninety-sixth  psalm. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the  Hebrews 

'  On  tbe  diction  of  Hebrew  poetry  see  Havernick,  Einleitung,  §  29. 
'  Seine  Dictung  lebt  vorzugweise  im  Gedanken,  und  hat  daher  einen  GedaDkea* 
Khythmus,  thouyki-rh^fthm,  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  129.  p.  154. 
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Bishop  Lowth  lias  satisfactorily  deduced  from  the  maimer  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  sing  or  chant  their  sacred  hymns.  They 
were  accompanied  with  music^  and  were  alternately  sung  by  opposite 
choirs:  sometimes  one  choir  performed  the  h3rmn  itself;  while  the 
other  sang  a  particular  distich^  which  was  regularly  interposed  at 
stated  intervals.  In  this  manner  we  learn  &at  Moses  with  the 
Israelites  chanted  the  ode  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  20,  21.);  and 
the  same  order  is  observable  in  some  of  the  psalms  which  are  composed 
in  this  form.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the  musical  performance 
was  differently  conducted,  one  of  the  choirs  singing  a  single  verse 
to  the  other,  while  the  other  constantly  added  a  verse  in  some 
respect  correspondent.  Of  this  the  following  distich  is  an  eoL* 
ample :  — 

Sing  praises  to  Jehovah,  for  he  is  good, 
Because  his  mercy  endoreth  for  erer. 

PsaL  cxxzvi.  1. 

Which  Ezra  informs  us  (iiL  10,  11.)  was  sung  by  the  priests  and 
Levites  in  alternate  choirs,  *'  after  the  ordinance  of  David,  king  of 
Israel ;  ^  as  indeed  may  be  collected  from  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  psalm  itself,  in  which  the  latter  verse  sung  by  the  latter  choir 
forms  a  perpetual  epode.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  song  of  the 
women  concerning  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xviiL  7.);  and  in  the 
very  same  manner  does  Isaiah  describe  the  seraphim  as  chanting 
the  praises  of  Jehovah:  "they  cried  one  to  another,"  that  is, 
alternately, 

Holj,  holy,  hoi  J,  Jehorah,  God  of  hosts  I 

The  whole  earth  is  filled  with  his  glory  I 

Isal  Tu  8. 

lb  determining  the  length  of  his  lines.  Bishop  Lowth  considers  only 
that  relation  and  proportion  of  one  verse  to  another  which  arises  from 
the  correspondence  of  terms,  and  from  the  form  of  construction, 
whence  results  a  rhythmus  of  propositions,  and  a  harmony  of  sentence& 
From  this  correspondence  of  the  verses  one  with  another  arises  a 
certain  relation  also  between  the  composition  of  the  verses,  and  the 
composition  of  the  sentences;  so  that  generally  periods  coincide  with 
stanzas,  members  with  verses,  and  pauses  of  the  one  with  pauses  of 
the  other.  This  correspondence  is  called  parallelism,  the  correspond- 
ing lines  are  called  pandlel  lines,  and  the  words  or  phrases  answering 
one  to  another  in  the  corresponding  lines,  parallel  terms. 

The  nature  of  parallelism,  thus  defined  and  illustrated,  is  sometimes 
80  evident  as  to  strike  even  a  careless  reader,  and  sometimes  so  subtle 
and  obscure  as  to  require  considerable  practice,  and  some  familiarity 
with  the  system,  in  order  to  distribute  the  pauses  and  develope  the 
different  members  of  the  sentences  in  probable  order  and  connection. 
Thus,  much  doubt  has  arisen  not  only  as  to  what  books,  but  as  to 
what  parts  of  books,  are  to  be  accounted  poeticaL  Sometimes, 
according  to  Bishop  Jebb,  it  is  continuous  and  unmixed,  as  in  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Canticles ;  sometimes  it  characterizes  the  main 
bodv  of  a  work,  with  a  prosaic  introduction  and  conclusion,  as  in  the 
book  of  Job ;  sometimes  it  predominates  throughout  a  whole  book 
with  an  occasional  mixture  of  prose,  as  in  most  of  the  prophets ; 
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Bometlmes  the  general  texture  is  prose,  with  an  occarional  mixture  of 
verses,  as  in  the  historical  books,  and  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

The  poetical  parallelism  has  much  variety  and  many  gradations, 
being  sometimes  more  accurate  and  manifest,  sometimes  more  vague 
and  obscure :  it  may,  however,  on  the  whole,  be  swd  to  consist  of 
four  species,  viz.  Parallel  Lines  GradationaP,  Parallel  Lines  Anti-- 
theticy  Parallel  Lines  Synthetic^  and  Parallel  Lines  Introverted. 

1.  Parallel  Lines  Gradational  are  tho§e  in  which  the 
second  or  responsive  clause  so  diversifies  the  preceding  clause,  as 
generally  to  rise  above  it,  sometimes  by  a  descending  scale  in  the 
value  of  the  related  terms  and  periods,  but  in  all  cases  with  a 
marked  distinction  of  meaning.  This  species  of  parallelism  is  the 
most  frequent  of  all :  it  prevails  chiefly  in  the  shorter  poems^  in 
many  of  the  psalms,  and  very  frequently  in  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah.  Three  or  four  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of 
parallel  lines  gradational     The  first  example  shall  be  taken  from  the 

first  psalm. 

O  the  happiness  of  that  man, 

Who  hath  not  walked  in  the  connsel  of  the  ungodlj ; 

And  hath  not  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners ; 

And  hath  not  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornf^ 

Psal.  1 1. 

The  exclamation  with  which  the  psalm  opens  belongs  equally  to  each  line  of  the  suc- 
ceeding triplet.  In  the  triplet  itself  each  line  conuists  of  three  members ;  and  the  lines 
gradually  rise,  one  aboTe  the  other,  not  merely  in  their  general  sense,  but  specially, 
throughout  their  corresponding  members.  To  walk  implies  no  more  than  casual  inter- 
course :  to  stand,  closer  intimacy ;  to  sit,  fixed  and  permanent  connection ;  the  counsel^ 
the  ordinary  place  of  meeting,  or  public  resort ;  the  way,  the  select  and  chosen  footpath ; 
the  seat,  the  habitual  and  final  resting-place ;  the  ungodly,  negatively  wicked ;  sinners, 
positively  wicked ;  the  scornful,  scoflTers  at  the  very  name  or  notion  of  piety  and  good- 
ness."* 

Again: — 

Who  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  Jehovah  ? 
And  who  shall  stand  within  his  holy  place  ? 
The  clean  of  hands,  and  the  pure  in  heart. 

PsaL  xxiv.  3,  4. 

^  To  ascend  marks  progress ;  to  stand,  stability  and  confirmation ;  the  mountain  of 
Jehovah,  the  site  of  the  divine  sanctuary;  his  holy  place,  the  sanctuary  itself;  and,  in 
correspondence  with  the  advance  of  the  two  lines  which  form  the  first  couplet,  there  is  an 
advance  in  the  members  of  the  third  line  :  the  clean  of  hands  ;  and  the  pure  in  heart;  iht 
dsan  of  hands  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  Jehovah ;  the  pure  in  heart  shall  stand  within  his 
holy  place."* 

'  Bishop  Lowth  has  ranged  the  different  kinds  of  parallelism  under  three  classes  only, 
viz. :  parallels  synonymous,  parallels  antithetic,  and  parallels  synthetic  The  last  two 
terms,  it  will  be  perceived,  we  have  retained,  and  in  lieu  of  parallels  synonymous  we  have 
adopted  the  term  parallel  lines  gradational.  Bishop  Jebb  has  assigned  satisfactory  rea- 
sons for  changing  the  bishop's  phraseology.  According  to  Lowth,  parallel  lines  syno- 
nymous are  those  which  correspond  one  to  another  by  expressing  the  same  sentiment  in 
different  but  nearly  equivalent  terms.  But  Bishop  Jebb  proves,  fh)m  an  examination  of 
the  bishop*s  examples,  that  this  definition  does  not  hold  good  :  he  therefore  proposes  that 
of  cognate  parallels,  as  preferably  applicable  to  this  kind  of  paralleK  Sacred  Literature, 
pp.  84 — 50.  A  learned  critic,  however,  has  suggested  the  term  gradational  p'traUeli*m^ 
as  being  most  expressive,  and  also  most  applicable  to  the  examples  adduced  by  these 
eminent  prelates.  British  Critic  for  1820,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  585,  586.  We  have,  therefore, 
adopted  this  term  in  the  present  chapter.  Bp.  Jebb  had  further  considered  the  intraoerted 
parallel  as  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  ;  but,  as  the  same  critic  has  assigned  good 
reasons  for  constituting  it  a  distinct  class,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  his  authority,  and 
have  accordingly  adopted  it. 

*  Bp.  Jebb,  Sacred  Literature,  p.  41r  '  Ibid.  p.  40. 
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The  prophetic  muse  is  no  less  elegant  and  correct  Isaiah  especially 
abounds  in  beautiful  instances  of  this  mode  of  gradation.     Thus  he  says. 

Seek  je  Jehovah,  while  he  may  be  foandf 

Call  ye  upon  him,  while  he  is  near ; 

Let  tLe  wicked  forsake  his  way. 

And  the  nnrighteoas  man  his  thoughts ; 

And  let  him  retom  to  Jehovah ;  and  he  wHl  compassionate  him  % 

And  onto  oar  God;  for  he  aboandeth  in  forgiveness. 

Isal  Iv.  6, 7. 

In  Isai.  li.  1,  4,  7.,  there  is  another  example  of  moral  gradation^ 
which  18  illustrated  by  Bishop  Jebb.*  But  Isaiah  is  not  imrivalled 
in  this  kind  of  composition:  the  other  prophets  contain  abundant 
examples ;  we  shall,  however,  adduce  only  two  instances.  The  first, 
from  Hosea,  is  exquisitely  pathetic:  — 

How  shall  I  give  thee  ap,  O  Ephraim  ? 

Abandon  thee,  O  Israel  ? 

How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah, 

Place  thee  in  the  condition  of  Zeboim  ? 

My  heart  is  tnrned  upon  me ; 

My  bowels  yearn  all  together. 

I  will  not  execute  the  fury  of  mine  anger : 

I  will  not  return  to  make  destruction  of  Ephraim  \ 

For  God  I  am,  and  not  man  ; 

The  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee,  although  I  am  no  frequenter  of  cities. 

Hosea  xl  8, 9.   (Bp.  Horsley*8  l^anslation.) 

The  other  passage  is  from  Joel,  and  is  highly  animated. 

Like  mighty  men  shall  they  rush  on ; 
Like  warriors  shall  they  mount  upon  the  wall ; 
And,  every  one  in  his  way,  shall  they  march ; 
And  they  shall  not  turn  aside  from  Uieir  paths. 

Joel  iL  7. 

The  prophet  is  denouncing  a  terrible  judgment  on  the  land  of  Judah,  by 
the  devastation  of  locusts ;  and  all  naturalists  and  travellers,  who  have 
witnessed  the  desolation  caused  by  those  destructive  insects,  attest  and 
confirm  the  fidelity  of  Joel's  description  of  their  progress  and  ravages. 

2.  Parallel  Lines  Antithetic  are  those,  in  which  two  lines 
correspond  one  with  another,  by  an  opposition  of  terms  and  senti- 
ments ;  when  the  second  is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes  in 
expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only.  This  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  form.  Accordingly,  the  degrees  of  antithesis  are  various, 
from  an  exact  contraposition  of  word  to  word,  sentiment  to  sentiment, 
singulars  to  singulars,  plurals  to  plurals,  down  to  a  general  disparity 
with  something  of  a  contrariety  in  the  two  propositions* 

This  species  of  parallelism  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the  pro* 
phetical  poems  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  those  which  are  elevated 
in  the  style,  and  more  connected  in  the  parts ;  but  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  adages,  aphorisms,  proverbs,  and  detached  sentences.  Much,  indeed,  of 
the  elegance,  acuteness,  and  force,  of  a  great  number  of  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon,  arises  from  the  antithetic  form,  the  opposition  of  Action,  and 
sentiment ;  as  in  the  following  examples :  — 

A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father ; 

But  A  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  X.  !• 

*  Bp.  Jebbk  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  46—49. 
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Here  every  word  has  its  opposite ;  the  terms  ybM^  and  mother  being 
relativelj  opposite. 


The  memoty  of  the  joft  is  a  blessing ; 
Bat  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot 

Prov.  X  7. 


In  this  instance  there  are  only  two  antithetic  terms ;  for  memory  and  name 
are  sjmonymous.     See  also  Prov.  xi.  24.,  xvi.  33.,  and  xxix.  26. 

But,  though  the  antithetic  pnrallel  be  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
in  the  superior  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  them. 
Thus,  we  have  a  beautiful  instance  of  it  in  the  thanksgiving  ode  of  Hannah, 
1  Sam.  ii.  4 — 7.,  and  in  some  of  the  psalms,  as  in  Psal.  xx.  7,  8.,  xxx.  5., 
and  xxxvii.  10,  11.  Isaiah,  also,  by  means  of  it,  without  departing  from 
Us  usual  dignity,  greatly  increases  the  beauty  of  his  composition. 

For  the  moantains  shall  be  removed ; 

And  the  hills  shall  be  overthrown ; 

Bat  my  kindness  from  thee  shall  not  be  removed  ; 

And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  be  overthrown. 

Isal  liv.  la 

See  likewise  Isai.  liv.  7,  8.,  ix.  10 ,  and  Ixv.  13,  14 

3.  Parallel  Likes  Synthetic  or  Constructive  are  those^ 
in  which  the  parallelism  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of  construc- 
tion; in  which  word  does  not  answer  to  word^  and  sentence  to  sentence, 
as  equivalent  or  opposite ;  but  there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality 
between  the  different  propositions,  in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn 
of  the  whole  sentence,  and  of  the  constructive  parts ;  such  as  noun 
answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  member,  negative  to 
negative,  interrogative  to  interrogative.  This  species  of  parallel 
includes  such  as  do  not  come  within  the  two  former  classes.  Accord- 
ingly, Bishop  Lowth  remarks  that  the  variety  of  this  form  is  very 
great ;  the  parallelism  being  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  exact, 
and  sometimes  hardly  at  all  apparent.  The  nineteenth  psahn  will 
furnish  a  beautiful  instance  of  parallel  lines  constructive:  — 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul ; 

The  testimony  of  Jkhovjlh  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple  \ 

The  precepts  of  Jbhovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ; 

The  commandment  of  Jehovjlh  is  clear,  enlightening  the  eyes ; 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever ; 

The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  just  altogether ; 

More  desirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold. 

And  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  honey-C4>mh8. 

PsaL  xix.  7— la 

Additional  instances  of  the  constructive  parallelism  occur  in  PsaL 
cxlviii.  7 — 13.;  Job  xii.  13 — 16.;  Isai.  xiv.  4—9.,  and  IviiL  5 — 8. 

Respecting  the  three  preceding  species  of  parallelism.  Bishop  Jebb 
remarks  that,  separately,  *•  each  kind  admits  many  Subordinate  va- 
rieties, and  that,  in  combinations  of  verses,  the  several  kinds  are 
perpetually  intermingled ;  circumstances  which  at  once  enliven  and 
beautify  the  composition,  and  frequently  give  peculiar  distinctness 
and  precision  to  the  train  of  thought"  He  has  illustrated  this 
observation  by  some  instances  of  such  subordinate  varieties.  The 
six  following  are  taken  partly  from  his  volume,  and  partly  from  the 
nineteenth  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  poetry.     Thus, 
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\y.)  Sometimes  the  lines  are  bi-membral ;  that  is,  they  consist  each  of 
double  members,  or  two  propositions  (or  sentiments,  as  Lowth  terms  them). 
— ^For  example, 

The  nations  raged ;  the  kingdoms  were  moved: 

He  uttered  a  voice  ;  the  earth  was  dissolved. 

Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  Grod  : 

I  will  be  exalted  in  the  nations ;  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth. 

PsaL  xlvi  6.  10. 

(2.)  '*  Parallels  are  sometimes  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  first 
sentence : — 

My  voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  cry  aloud ; 

My  voice  is  unto  God ;  and  he  will  hearken  unto  me. 

I  will  remember  the  works  of  Jehovah  ; 

Yea,  I  will  remember  thy  works  of  old. 

The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God ; 

The  waters  saw  thee ;  they  were  seized  with  anguish. 

Fsal.  Ixxvil  1,  11,  16. 

(3.)  ''Sometimes,  in  the  latter  line,  a  part  is  to  be  supplied  from  the 
former,  to  complete  the  sentence :  — 

The  mighty  dead  tremble  from  beneath  ; 
The  waters,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

Job  xxvi.  5. 

(4.)  "  There  are  parallel  triplets ;  where  three  lines  correspond  together, 
and  form  a  kind  of  stanza ;  of  which,  however,  onlj  two  lines  are  commonly 
synonymous: — 

The  wicked  shall  see  it ;  and  it  shall  grieve  him : 
He  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth,  and  pine  away ; 
The  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

Psal.  cxii.  10." » 

Other  instances  of  parallel  triplets  occur  in  Job  iii.  4.,  and  Micah 
vi.  15. 

(5.)  '^  There  are  parallels  consisting  of  four  lines ;  two  distichs  being  so 
connected  together  by  sound  and  construction,  as  to  make  one  stanza:  — 

The  ox  knoweth  his  owner ; 
And  the  ass  the  crib  of  his  lord ; 
But  Israel  doth  not  know; 
My  people  doth  not  consider. 

Isal  L  3.     See  also  PsaL  xxviL  1,  2. 

In  stanzas  of  four  lines,  sometimes  the  parallel  lines  answer  to  one 
another,  alternately;  the  first  to  the  third,  and  the  second  to  the 
fourth:-^ 

As  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth ; 

So  high  is  his  goodness  over  them  that  fear  him  : 

As  remote  as  the  east  is  from  the  west ; 

So  far  hath  he  removed  from  us  our  transgressions. 

FtaL  ciii  11,  1S.**< 

Sometimes,  however,  in  the  alternate  quatrain,  by  a  peculiar  artifice  in 
the  distribution  of  the  sentences,  the  third  line  forms  a  continuous  sense 
with  the  first,  and  the  fourth  with  the  second :  — 

From  the  heavens  Jehovah  looketh  down : 
He  seeth  all  the  children  of  men  ; 
From  the  seat  of  his  rest  he  contemplateth 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Psal.  xxxiU.  13,  14. 

•  Bp.  Jebb,  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  27, 28.  *  Ibid.  p.  29. 

vol..  II.  B  B 
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(6.)  Some  periods  also  may  be  considered  as  forming  stanzas  of  five  linos , 
in  which  the  odd  line  or  member  usually  eifcfaer  comes  in  between  two  di- 
Btichs ;  or  the  line  that  is  not  parallel  is  generally  placed  between  the  two 
distichs  ;  or,  after  two  distichs,  makes  a  full  close: — 

Who  is  wise,  and  will  uDderstand  these  things  ? 
Pradent,  and  will  know  them  ? 
For  right  are  the  ways  of  Jbhoyah; 
And  the  just  shall  walk  in  them ; 
And  the  disobedient  shall  fall  therein. 

Hos.  xiv.  9. 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  varieties  of  the  parallel  lines,  gra- 
dational,  antithetic,  and  constructive :  a  few  others  of  less  note  are 
discussed  both  by  Bishops  Lowth  and  Jebb ;  for  which  the  reader  is 
necessarily  referred  to  their  respective  works.  We  now  proceed  to 
notice, 

4.  Parallel  Lines  Introverted.  These  are  stanzas  so  con- 
structed, that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the  first  line  shall  be 
parallel  with  the  last ;  the  second  with  the  penultimate  or  last  but  one ; 
and  so  throughout,  in  an  order  that  looks  inward,  or,  to  borrow  a 
military  phrase,  from  flanks  to  centre.  This  may  be  called  the  intro- 
verted parallelism. 

Bishop  Jebb  has  illustrated  this  definition  with  several  apposite 
examples,  firom  which  we  have  selected  the  following:  — 

•*  My  son,  if  thy  heart  he  wise ; 

My  heart  also  shall  rejoice ; 
Tea,  my  reins  shall  rejoice ; 
When  thy  lips  speak  right  things. 

Prov.  xxiii.  15,  16. 

**  The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold  : 
The  work  of  men's  hands ; 

They  have  months  hut  they  speak  not ; 
They  have  eyes  but  they  see  not ; 
They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths : 
They  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them  ; 
So  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 

Psal.  cxxxv.  15— 18." 

The  parallelisms  here  marked  out  are  very  accurate.  In  the  first 
line  of  this  example  we  have  the  idolatrous  heathen ;  in  the  eighth, 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  idols ;  in  the  second  line,  the  fabrica- 
tion; in  tlie  seventh  the  fabricators;  in  the  third  line,  mouths 
without  articulation;  in  the  sixth,  mouths  without  breath;  in 
the  fourth  line,  eyes  without  vision ;  and,  in  the  fifth  line,  ears  with- 
out the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  parallelbm  of  the  extreme  members.  Bishop  Jebb  proceeds  to 
state,  may  be  rendered  yet  more  evident  by  reducing  Uie  passage 
into  two  quatrains ;  thus : 

The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  sUver  and  gold ; 

The  work  of  men's  hands  ; 

They  who  make  them  are  like  nnto  them ; 
So  are  all  they  who  pat  their  trust  in  them. 

Th^  have  months,  but  they  speak  not : 

liiey  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not ; 

They  have  ears,  bat  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  months.* 

*  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  53,  54,  57,  58 
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III.  Such  18  the  nature,  and  such  are  the  species  of  the  parallel- 
isms, which  are  variously  distributed  throughout  the  Old  Testament. 
Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that  the  Hebraic  parallelism  occurs  aUo, 
with  much  variety,  in  the  Apocrypha :  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
for  example,  is  composed  of  pure  parallelisms.  One  other  fact 
remains :  namely,  that,  in  the  sententious  formulcR  of  the  rabbini- 
cal writers,  the  manner  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  frequently  observed, 
with  much  accuracy,  though  with  a  manifest  declension  of  spirit.' 

Such  being  the  fact,  we  are  authorized  by  analogy  to  expect  a 
similar  parallelism  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  work  supplemen- 
tary to  and  perfective  of  the  Old  Testament ;  composed  under  the 
same  guidance ;  written  by  native  Jews,  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews, 
by  men  whose  minds  were  moulded  in  the  form  of  their  own  sacred 
writings,  and  whose  sole  stock  of  literature  (with  the  exception  of 
Paul,  and  probably  also  of  Luke  and  James)  was  comprised  in  those 
very  writings.  Now,  it  is  improbable  that  such  men,  when  they 
came  to  write  such  a  work,  should,  without  any  assignable  motive, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  all  other  religious  teachers  of  their  nation, 
have  estranged  themselves  from  a  manner,  so  pervading  the  noblest 
parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the  sententious  parallelism.  But 
we  are  not  left  to  analogical  reasoning.  The  Greek  style  of  the 
New  Testament  le^s  us  to  expect  a  construction  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  in  the  Old.  The  New  Testament  is  not  written  in 
what  is  termed  strictly  classical  Greek.  From  the  intermixture  of 
oriental  idioms  and  expressions  with  those  which  are  properly  Greek, 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  termed  Hellenistic  or 
Hebraic  Greek.  The  difference  in  style  and  manner  which  subsists 
between  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Greek  classic 
authors  is  most  strongly  marked ;  and  this  difference  is  not  confined 
to  single  words  and  combinations  of  words,  but  pervades  the  whole 
structure  of  the  composition ;  and  in  frequent  instances  a  poetical 
manner  is  observable.  This  poetical  style  has  been  noticed  briefly 
by  Boeder,  Emesti,  Michaelis,  Schleusner,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  other 
critics ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Bi^^hop  Jebb  to  develope  the  exist- 
ence of  the  poetical  parallelism  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  place 
its  numerous  beauties  in  a  point  of  view  equally  novel  and  delightful 
to  the  biblical  student. 

[Ingenious  men  have  carried  their  notions  of  parallelism  to  an  ex- 
treme. It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  inspired  writers  reallv 
intended  to  produce  all  those  varieties  of  verses,  stanzas,  &c.,  whicli 
have  been  ascribed  to  them.  That  the  general  principles  of  parallel- 
ism are  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  Hebrew  poetry  no  one  would  deny ; 
but  the  minute  subdivisions,  under  which  different  passages  have  been 
ranked,  seem  hardly  to  exist  save  in  the  imagination  of  the  fanciful 
critic.  To  the  term  *^gradational  parallel "  there  appears  some  objec- 
tion. In  several  of  the  examples  usually  adduced  of  it  there  is  no 
real  gradation  of  thoughts:  either  ** synonymous,"  or  "  cognate,"  would 

>  Sacred  lateratare,  p.  76.  Bp.  Jebb  has  illustrated  the  remarks  in  ^he  text  by  n  amo- 
rous apposite  examples  from  the  apocryphal  and  rabbinical  writings;  for  which  tlie  reader 
is  referred  to  his  work,  pp.  84—90. 

B  B  2 
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be  better  appellations.  The  "  introverted  parallel,**  too,  is  a  mere 
sequence  of  clause  after  clause,  and  seems  to  have  been  thought  of 
only  in  order  to  account  for  examples  not  easily  reducible  to  any  of 
the  other  heads.  With  the  licence  assumed  by  some  writers  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  arrange  almost  every 
composition,  especially  of  an  elevated  or  oratorical  cast,  in  parallel- 
isms of  some  kind. 

De  Wette  has  written  at  length  on  Hebrew  rhythmical  parallelism. 
His  system  is  elaborate  and  ingenious.  According  to  his  view  there 
are  four  different  classes. 

I.  The  **  original  perfect  kind  of  parallelism  of  members,  which 
coincides  with  metre  and  rhyme,  yet  without  being  the  same  with 
them.  Such  is  the  kind  of  parallelism  in  which  the  song  of  Lamech 
is  composed.  Gen.  iv.  23,  24.** 

II.  The  unequal  parallelism,  PsaL  Ixviii.  32.,  subdivided  into  — 

f  1.)  The  simple  unequal. 

(2.)  The  complex,  with  the  first  or  second  member  composed 
of  two  propositions,  embracing  — 
(a)  The  synonymous. 
IbS  The  antithetic. 
{c)  The  synthetic. 
(3.^  That  with  the  simple  member  disproportionably  small. 
(4.)  That  with  the  complex  member  increased  to  three  or 

four  propositions. 
(5.)  That  with  a  short  clause  or  supplement,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  second  member,  instead  of  the  full  subordinate 
parallelism. 

III.  The  double  parallelism,  **  the  equality  being  restored  by  both 
members  becoming  complex,**  e.g.  PsaL  xxxi.  10. 

Of  this  kind  also  there  are — 
(a)  The  synonymous. 
(V)  The  antithetic, 
(c)  The  synthetic. 

IV.  The  rhythmical  parallelism,  where  the  thoughts  do  not  corre- 
spond either  by  their  resemblance,  or  by  antithesis,  or  by  synthesis,  but 
where  there  is  a  simply  external  rhythmical  form,  e.g.  PsaL  ^ix.  11. 

This  is  subdivided  into  examples  :  — 

n.)  With  the  number  of  words  nearly  equal. 

f  2.)  With  striking  inequality  in  the  number  of  the  words. 


(3.^  With  a  double  and  a  simple  member. 

(4.)  With  two  double  members.' 
De  Wette,  Koster,  and  Ewald  have  further  attempted  to  show 
that  there  is  a  strophical  character  in  Hebrew  poetry.  Verses  con- 
sist of  parallel  members ;  and  so  strophes  are  said  to  be  composed  of 
parallel  verses.  Koster  published,  it  seems,  the  books  of  Job,  and 
of  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Psalms,  arranged  after  this  fashion.* 

'  De  Wette,  On  the  Rhythmical  Parallelism  of  the  Hebrews,  translated  by  Torrey,  in  the 
American  Biblical  Repository,  Joly,  1833,  and  reprinted  by  the  Kev.  N.  Murren,  iu  Biblical 
Theology:  the  Rale  of  Faith,  Edinb.  1835,  Append.,  pp  1—31.  Conf.  Einleitoitg, 
5§  127— 134. 

*  De  Weitc.  Eiiiieitung,  §  134. 
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But  perhaps  it  is  into  the  New  Testament  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  exaggeration  has  been  carried.  That  Hebrew  parallelism  may  be 
discovered  there,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  admit ;  seeing  that  there  are 
several  inspired  songs  (e.g.  Luke  i.  ii.),  that  quotations  from  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  numerous,  and  that  the 
apostlearand  evangelists  had  naturally  their  minds  impregnated  with 
the  modes  of  diction  used  by  the  writers  of  the  earlier  dispensation* 
But  it  is  profitless  to  follow  Bishop  Jebb  into  the  various  couplets 
and  stanzas  which  he  professes  to  find  in  our  Lord's  discourses  and 
elsewhere.  Still  more  useless  are  the  lucubrations  of  Boys,  who  has 
arranged  in  his  Tactica  Sacra  several  of  the  epistles  in  parallel  lines. 
And  this  trifling  is  carried  still  farther  by  Forbes  in  his  Symmetri- 
cal Structure  of  Scripture.*  It  would  be  of  little  service  to  produce 
examples  from  their  works.] 

IV.  The  sacred  writers  have  left  us  different  kinds  of  poetical 
composition :  they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  cultivated  either 
the  epic  or  the  dramatic  species,  unless  we  take  these  terms  in  a  very 
wide  sense,  and  refer  to  these  classes  those  poems  in  which  several 
interlocutors  are  introduced.  Thus,  Ilgen  ^  and  (after  him)  Dr. 
Good*  conceive  the  book  of  Job  to  be  a  regular  epic  poem:  while 
Yelthusen  and  Ammon  think  that  the  Song  of  Songs  exhibits  traces 
of  a  dramatic  or  melo-dramatic  structure.  Bishop  Lowth,  however, 
reduces  the  various  productions  of  the  Hebrew  poets  to  the  following 
classes;  viz. 

1.  Pkophetic  Poetry.  Although  some  parts  of  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  are  clearly  in  prose,  of  which  instances  occur  in  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  yet 
the  other  books,  constituting  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  are  classed  by  Bishop  Lowth  among  the 
poetical  productions  of  the  Jews;  and  (with  the  exception  of  certain 
passages  in  Isaiah,  Habakkuk,  and  Ezekiel,  which  appear  to  consti- 
tute complete  poems  of  different  kinds,  odes  as  well  as  elegies)  form 
a  particular  species  of  poesy,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  appellation 
of  prophetic. 

The  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  pre-eminently  cha- 
racterized by  the  sententious  parallelism,  which  has  been  discussed 
and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  prophetic  poesy, 
however,  is  more  ornamented,  more  splendid,  and  more  florid  than 
any  other.  It  abounds  more  in  imagery,  at  least  that  species  of 
imagery  which,  in  the  parabolic  style,  is  of  common  and  established 
acceptation,  and  which,  by  means  of  a  settled  analogy  always  pre* 
served,  is  transferred  from  certain  and  definite  objects  to  express 
indefinite  and  general  ideas.  Of  all  the  images  peculiar  to  the 
parabolic  style,  it  most  frequently  introduces  those  which  are  taken 
from  natural  objects  and  sacred  history :  it  abounds  most  in  meta- 
phors, allegories,  comparisons,  and  even  in  copious  and  diffuse 
descriptions.     It  possesses  all  that  genuine  enthusiasm  which  is  the 

'  See  some  rery  sensible  remarks  by  Faitbairn,  Herro.  Man.  part  L  sect.  x.  pp.  166— 
180. 
'  Jobi,  antiquissimi  carminis  Hebraid,  Natura  atque  Yirlntes,  cap.  iii.  pp.  40 — 89. 
•  Introdnctory  Dissertation  to  his  version  of  thcjfook  of  Job,  p.  xx. 
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natural  attendant  on  inspiraion:  it  excels  in  the  brightness  of 
imagination,  and  in  clearness  and  energy  of  diction,  and,  consequently, 
rises  to  an  uncommon  pitch  of  sublimity :  hence,  also,  it  is  often 
very  happy  in  the  expression  and  delineation  of  the  passions,  though 
more  commonly  employed  in  exciting  them  J 

The  following  passage  from  one  of  Talaam's  prophecies  (which 
Bishop  Lowth  ranks  among  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  Hebrew 
poetry)  exhibits  a  prophetic  poem  complete  in  all  its  parts.  It 
abounds  in  splendid  imagery,  copied  immediately  from  the  tablet  of 
nature,  and  is  conspicuous  for  the  glowing  elegance  of  the  style,  and 
the  form  and  diversity  of  the  figures.  The  translation  is  that  of  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Hales.» 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob, 
And  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel  I 

As  streams  do  they  spread  forth. 

As  gardens  by  the  river  side ; 
As  sandal-trees  which  thb  lobd  huth  planted, 
As  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters. 

There  shall  come  forth  a  man  of  his  seed. 

And  shall  rule  over  many  nations  j* 
And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Grog, 

And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 

(God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt, 
He  is  to  him  as  the  strength  of  a  unicorn.) 
He  shall  devour  the  nations,  his  enemies. 
And  shall  break  their  bones. 
And  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows. 

He  lieth  down  as  a  lion. 
He  coucheth  as  a  lioness : 
Who  shall  rouse  him  ? 
Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee. 
And  cursed  is  he  that  cursetb  thee, 

Numb.  xxiy.  5 — 9 

2.  Elegiac  Poetry.  Of  this  description  are  several  passages 
in  the  prophetical  books  ',  as  well  as  in  the  book  of  Job  ^,  and  many 
of  David's  psalms  that  were  composed  on  occasions  of  distress  and 
mourning:  the  forty-second  psalm  in  particular  is  in  the  highest 
degree  tender  and  plaintive,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Hebrew  elegy.  The  lamentation  of  David  over 
his  friend  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  17 — 27.)  is  another  most  beautiful 
elegy ;  but  the  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  is  the 
book  entitled  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

3.  Didactic  Poetry  is  defined  by  Bishop  Lowth  to  be  that 
which  delivers  moral  precepts  in  elegant  and  pointed  verses,  often 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  expressed  or  implied,  similar  to  the 
yvdyfj/Tf,  or  moral  sentence,  or  adage,  of  the  ancient  sages.  Of  this 
species  of  poetry  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal  instance.  To 
this  class  may  be  referred  the  hook  of  Ecclesiastes. 

4.  Of  Lyric  Poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accom- 
panied with  music,   the   Old   Testament  abounds  with  numerous 

"  Bp.  Ix)wth,  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  lect  xviii.,  xix.,  and  xx. 

•  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  224 — 226.,  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  204,  206.  (edit. 
1830). 

'  See  Amos  v.  1.  2,  16. ;  Jer.  ix.  17—22. ;  EseL  xxiL  and  xxxii 

*  See  Job  iiL,  ri.,  vii.,  x.,  xiv.,  xvii.,  xix.,  xxix ,  xxx 
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examples.  Besides  a  great  number  of  hymns  and  songs  which  are 
dispersed  through  the  historical  and  prophetical  books,  such  as  the 
ode  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.),  his  prophetic  ode  (Deut. 
xxxii.),  the  triumphal  ode  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  the  prayer  of 
Habakkuk  (iii.)>  and  many  similar  pieces,  the  entire  book  of  Psalms 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes. 

5.  Of  the  Idyl,  or  short  pastoral  poem  \  the  historical  psalms 
afford  abundant  instances.  The  seventy-eighth,  hundred  and  fifth, 
hundred  and  sixth,  hundred  and  thirty-sixth,  and  the  hundred  and 
thirty-ninth  psalms,  may  be  adduced  as  singularly  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  the  sacred  idyl;  to  which  may  be  added  Isai.  ix.  8.  — x.  4. 
,  ,.6.  Of  Dramatic  Poetry,  Bishop  Lowth  adduces  examples  in 
the  book  of  Job  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  imderstanding  the  term 
in  a  more  extended  sen^e  than  that  in  which  it  is  usually  received.* 
Some  critics,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a 
collection  of  sacred  idyls ;  and  Bauer  is  disposed  to  consider  the 
former  book  as  approximating  nearest  to  the  Mekctma,  that  ii,  "  the 
assemblies,"  moral  discourses,  or  conversations  of  the  celebrated 
Arabian  poet  Hariri.^ 

Many  of  the  psalms  (and,  according  to  Bishop  Horsley,  by  far 
the  greater  part  * ,)  are  a  xind  of  dramatic  ode,  consisting  of  dialogues 
between  persons  sustaining  certain  characters.  This  dramatic  or 
dialogue  form  admits  of  considerable  variety.  Its  leading  cha- 
racteristic, however,  is  an  alternate  succession  of  parts,  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  alternate  recitation  of  two  semi-choruses  in  the  Jewish 
worship. 

To  the  preceding  species  of  Hebrew  poetry,  we  may  add 

7.  The  Acrostic  or  Alphabetical  Poems.  Bishop  Lowth 
considered  this  fonn  of  poetry  as  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  productions  of  the  Hebrew  muse;  but  this,  we  have  seen*,  is 
not  the  fact  It  may  rather  be  viewed  as  a  subordinate  species,  the 
form  of  which  the  bishop  thus  defines:  The  acrostic  or  alphabetical 
poem  consists  of  twenty-two  lines,  or  of  twenty-two  systems  of  lines, 
or  periods,  or  stanzas,  according  to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet ;  and  every  line,  or  every  stanza,  begins  with  each 
letter  in  its  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  alphabet ;  that  is,  the  first  line, 
or  first  stanza,  begins  with  K,  the  second  with  1,  and  so  on.  This 
was  certainly  intended  for  the  assistance  of  the  memory,  and  was 
chiefly  employed  in  subjects  of  common  use,  as  maxims  of  morality, 
and  forms  of  devotion.  There  are  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
twelve*   of  these  poems:   three  perfectly  alphabetical  %  in  which 

*  Bp.Xnwth  defines  an  idyl  to  be  **  a  poem  of  moderate  length,  of  a  uniform  middle 
stjie,  chiefly  distingnished  for  elegance  and  sweetness,  regular  and  clear  as  to  plot,  con* 
duct,  and  arrangement.'*    Fnelect.  xxix. 

'  Lowth,  Pwelecu  xxz— zxxiv. 

*  Bauer,  Hermencnt.  Sacr.  p.  886. 

*  Bishop  Horsley,  Book  of  Fsalms  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  vol  i.  prefl  pi  zr. 
[Horsley's  yiew  is  exaggerated.] 

*  Sw-e  p.  364.  ntprtt, 

*  PsaL  xxT.,  xxxiv ,  xxx^ii.,  cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv. ;  PlroY.  xxxi.  10—81.  %  Lam.  L,  ii^ 
ill.,  iv. 

'  P:«al.  cxi.,  cxii. ;  Lam.  iit 
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€very  line  is  marked  by  its  initial  letter;  the  other  nine  less  perfectly 
alphabetical,  in  which  every  stanza  only  is  so  distinguished.  Of  the 
three  former  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  not  only  every  single  line  is 
distinguished  by  its  initial  letter,  but  that  the  whole  poem  is  laid  out 
into  stanzas ;  two  *  of  these  poems  each  into  ten  stanzas,  all  of  two 
lines,  except  the  two  last  stanzas  in  each,  which  are  of  three  lines ; 
in  these  the  sense  and  the  construction  manifestly  point  out  the 
division  into  stanzas,  and  mark  the  limit  of  every  stanza.  The  third* 
consists  of  twenty-two  stanzas  of  three  lines  ;  but  in  this  the  initial* 
letter  of  every  stanza  is  also  the  initial  letter  of  every  line  of  that 
stanza ;  so  that  both  the  lines  and  the  stanzas  are  infallibly  limited. 
And  in  all  the  three  poems  the  pauses  of  the  sentences  coincide  with 
the  pauses  of  the  lines  and  stanzas.  It  is  also  further  to  be  observed 
of  tiiese  three  poems,  that  the  lines,  so  determined  by  the  initial 
letters  in  the  same  poem,  are  remarkably  equal  to  one  another  in 
length,  in  the  number  of  words  nearly,  and,  probably,  in  the  number 
of  syllables ;  and  that  the  lines  of  the  same  stanza  have  a  remarkable 
congruity  one  with  another,  in  the  matter  and  the  form,  in  the  sense 
and  the  construction. 

Of  the  other  nine  poems  less  perfectly  alphabetical,  in  which  the 
stanzas  only  are  marked  with  initial  letters,  six  '  consist  of  stanzas  of 
two  lines,  two  *  of  stanzas  of  three  lines,  and  one  *  of  stanzas  of  four 
lines;  not  taking  into  the  account  at  present  some  irregularities 
which  in  all  probability  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers. [There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  mistakes  of  transcribers. 
The  poems  were  composed  without  a  slavish  adherence  to  the 
acrostic  form.  And,  if  we  impute  errors  to  copyists  here  where  error 
was  less  likely,  we  shall  subject  the  rest  of  the  sacred  text  to  more 
serious  suspicion.]  And  these  stanzas  likewise  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  their  distinct  lines,  the  sense  and  the  construction 
plainly  pointing  out  their  limits ;  and  the  lines  have  the  same  con- 
gruity one  with  another  in  matter  and  form,  as  was  above  observed, 
in  regard  to  the  poems  more  perfectly  alphabetical. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  of  the  three  poems  perfectly 
alphabetical  is,  that  in  two®  of  them  the  lines  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  third  ^  by  about  one  third  part,  or  almost  half;  and 
that,  of  the  other  nine  poems  the  stanzas  only  of  which  are  alpha- 
betical, three  ®  consist  of  the  longer  lines,  ana  the  six  others  of  the 
shorter. 

V.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews  derives  its  chief  excellence  from  its  being  dedicated  to 
religion.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  elevated,  more  beautiful, 
or  more  elegant,  than  the  compositions  of  the  Hebrew  bards ;  in 
which  the  sublimity  of  the  subject  is  fully  equalled  by  the  energy 
of  the  language  and  the  dignity  of  the  style  Compared  with  them, 
the  most  brilliant  productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  muses,  who 
often  employed  themselves  on  frivolous  or  very  trifling  themes,  are 

*  PsaL  cxi.,  cxii.  •  L:un.  iii. 

"  Psal.  XXV.,  xxxir.,  cxix.,  cxlv.;  Prov.  xxxi.;  lam,  iv.  *  Lam.  i.,  ii. 

•  PwU.  xxxTii.  •  Pgftl.  cxi.,  cxii.  '  Lam.  iii.  •  Lam.  i ,  il  iv. 
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infinitely  inferior  in  the  scale  of  excellence.  The  Hebrew  poet, 
who  worshipped  Jehovah  as  the  sovereign  of  his  people,  who 
believed  all  the  laws,  whether  sacred  or  civil,  which  he  was  bound 
to  obey,  to  be  of  divine  enactment,  and  who  was  taught  that  man 
was  dependent  upon  God  for  everything,  meditated  upon  nothing 
but  Jehovah ;  to  him  he  devoutly  referred  all  things,  and  placed 
his  supreme  delight  in  celebrating  the  divine  attributes  and  perfec- 
tions. If,  however,  we  would  enter  fully  into  the  beauties  of  the 
eacred  poets,  there  are  two  General  Obsebvations  ',  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  whenever  we  analyze  or  examine 
the  songs  of  Sion. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  we  carefuUy  investigate  their  nature  and  genius. 

For,  as  the  Hebrew  poems,  though  varioas  in  their  kinds,  are  each  marked  by  a  character 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  bj  which  thej  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  enter  more  fully  into  their  elegance  and  beauty,  if  wc  have  a  correct  view  of  their  form 
and  arrangement.  For  instance,  if  we  wish  critically  to  expound  the  psalms,  we  onght  to 
investigate  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Hebrew  ode,  as  well  as  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  Hebrew  elegies,  &c,  and  ascertain  in  what  respects  they  differ  from  the  odes,  elegies, 
&c  of  the  Greek,  poets.  In  like  manner,  wlien  studying  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  ^q 
should  recollect  that  the  most  ancient  kind  of  instruction  was  by  means  of  moral  sentences, 
in  which  the  first  principles  of  ancient  philosophy  were  contained  ;  and,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  other  gnomic  sentences,  we  should  investigate  the  principal 
characters  of  a  proverb.  In  the  book  of  Job  are  to  be  observed  the  unity  of  action,  deline- 
ation of  manners,  the  external  form  and  construction  of  the  poem,  &c 

2.  Further,  in  interpreting  the  compositions  of  the  Hebrew  hards,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  objects  of  our  attention  are  the prodttctions 
of  poets,  and  of  oriental  poets  in  particular. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  country  in  which  the  poet 
lived,  its  situation  and  peculiarities,  and  also  with  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
idiom  of  the  language.  Oriental  poetry  abounds  with  strong  expressions,  bold  metaphors, 
glowing  sentiments,  and  animated  descriptions,  portrayed  in  the  most  lively  colours. 
Hence  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  poets  are  neither  to  be  understood  in  too  lax  a  sense,  nor 
to  be  interpreted  too  literally.  In  the  comparisons  introduced  by  them,  the  point  of  re- 
semblance between  the  object  of  comparison,  and  the  thing  with  which  it  is  compared, 
should  be  examined,  but  not  strained  too  far  ;  and  the  force  of  the  personifications,  alle- 
gories,  or  other  figures  that  may  be  introduced,  should  be  fully  considered.  Above  all,  it 
should  be  recollected  that,  as  the  sacred  poets  lived  in  the  East,  their  ideas  and  manners 
were  totally  different  from  ours,  and,  consequently,  are  not  to  be  considered  according  to 
our  modes  of  thinking.  From  inattention  to  this  circumstance,  neither  have  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  muse  been  correctly  understood,  nor  their  beauties  duly  felt  and  ap» 
preciated. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON   THE   SPIRITUAL  INTERPRETATION  OF   THE   SCRIPTURES.^ 
SECTION  L 

OENSRAL  OBSBBYATIOVS  ON  THB  SPIRITUAL  INTERPRKTATTOH  OF  TBB  SCBTPTDRieS. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  notion  with  some  divines,  that  the  mystical 
or  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  had  its  first  origin  in 

>  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pars  ii.  sect  iii.  §92.  pp.  387.,  &c. 

'  The  present  chapter  is  abridged  from  Kambach*s  Institutiones  Hermen.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap. 
iiL  pp.  67 — 82.,  compared  with  his  Commentatio  Hermen.  de  Sensus  Mystici  Criteriis 
ex  genuiuis  principiis  deducta,  necessariisque  cautelis  circumscripta.  Sto.  JensB,  1728, 
What  is  said  above  of  the  s^  iritual  or  mystical  sense  of  scripture,  pp*  243—245.,  may  be 
referred  to.  , 
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the  synagogue,  an<l  was  thence  adopted  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
when  arguing  with  the  Jews ;  and  that  from  them  it  was  received 
by  the  lathers  of  the  Christian  church ;  from  whom  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us.  The  inference  deduced  by  many  is  that  no  such 
interpretation  is  admissible;  while  others  have  carried  it  to  the 
extreme.  But,  if  the  argument  against  a  thing  from  the  possibility 
of  its  being  abused  be  inadmissible  in  questions  of  a  secular  nature, 
it  is  equally  inadmissible  in  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  writings. 
All  our  ideas  are  admitted  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and 
consequently  refer  in  the  first  place  to  external  objects;  but  no 
sooner  are  we  convinced  that  we  possess  an  immaterial  soul  or  spirit, 
than  we  find  occasion  for  other  terms,  or,  for  want  of  these,  another 
apph'cation  of  the  same  terms  to  a  different  class  of  objects ;  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  figurative  and  spiritual  inter- 
pretation. Now,  the  object  of  revelation  being  to  make  known 
things  which  *^  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,"  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the 
human  mind  should  be  capable  of  apprehending  them,  but  through 
the  medium  of  figurative  language  or  mystical  representations. 

"  The  foundation  of  "religion  and  virtue  being  laid  in  the  mind 
and  heart,  the  secret  dispositions  and  genuine  acts  of  which  are 
invisible,  and  known  only  to  a  man's  self;  therefore  the  powers 
and  operations  of  the  mind  can  only  be  expressed  in  figurative 
terms  and  signified  by  external  symbols.  The  motives  also  and 
inducements  to  practice  are  spiritual,  such  as  affect  men  in  a  way 
of  moral  influence,  and  not  of  natural  efficiency ;  the  principal  of 
which  are  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  a  future  state ;  and, 
consequently  these  likewise  must  be  represented  by  allegories  and 
similitudes,  taken  from  things  most  known  and  familiar  here. 
And  thus  we  find  in  Scripture  the  state  of  religion  illustrated 
by  all  the  beautiful  images  that  we  can  conceive ;  in  which 
natural  unity,  order,  and  harmony  consist,  as  regulated  by  the 
strictest  and  most  exact  rules  of  discipline,  taken  from  those  ob- 
served in  the  best-ordered  temporal  governments.  In  the  inter- 
])retation  of  places,  in  which  any  of  these  images  are  contained,  the 
principal  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  figurative  or  spiritual,  and  not  to 
the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  From  not  attending  to  which,  have 
arisen  absurd  doctrines  and  inferences,  which  weak  men  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish  as  Scripture  truths ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
method  of  explication,  the  things  are  plain  and  easy  to  every  one's 
capacity,  make  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impressions  upon  their 
minds,  and  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  their  practice.  Of  this 
nature  are  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  to  the  Jews,  with 
relation  to  the  external  form  of  religious  worship ;  every  one  of 
Avhich  was  intended  to  show  the  obligation  or  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  some  moral  duty,  and  was  esteemed  of  no  farther  use  than 
as  it  produced  that  effect.  And  the  same  may  be  applied  to  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  peculiar  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  which 
regard  a  future  state.  The  rewards  are  set  forth  by  such  tilings, 
«s  the  generality  of  men  take  the  greatest  delight,  and  place  their, 
highest  satisfaction  of  this  life  in  ;    and  the  punishments  are  such 
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as  are  inflicted  bj  human  laws  upon  the  worst  of  malefactors;  but 
they  can  neither  of  them  be  understood  in  the  strictly  literal  sense, 
but  only  by  way  of  analogy,  and  corresponding  in  the  general 
nature  and  intention  of  the  thino^,  though  very  diflFerent  in  kind.**  * 

But,  independently  of  the  able  argument  h  priori^  here  cited,  in 
favour  of  the  mediate,  mystical,  or  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  unless  such  interpretation  be  admitted,  we  cannot  avoid 
one  of  two  great  difficulties ;  for  either  "  we  must  assert  that  the 
multitude  of  applications,  made  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are 
fanciful  and  unauthorized,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  prove  the  points 
for  which  they  are  quoted  ;  or,  on  die  other  hand,  we  must  believe 
that  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  of  such  passages  was  never 
intended,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  illusion.  The  Christian  will 
object  to  the  former  of  these  positions ;  the  philosopher  and  the  critic 
will  not  readily  assent  to  the  latter."^  It  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed, that  this  mediate  or  mystical  interpretation  of  Scripture  is 
confined  to  the  New  Testament  exclusively;  we  have,  however, 
clear  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  some  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  a  few  instances  will  suffice  to  prove  its  existence. 

1.  In  Exod.  xxviii.  38.,  Moses  says  that  the  diadem  or  plate  of  gold, 
worn  upon  certain  solemn  festivals  upon  the  high  priest's  forehead,  signified 
that  he  bore  in  a  vicarious  and  typical  manner  the  sin  of  the  holy  things, 
and  made  an  atonement  for  the  imperfection  of  the  Hebrew  ofi*ering8  and 
sacrifices. 

2.  In  Lev.  xxvi.  41.,  and  Deut  x.  16.,  and  xxx.  6.,  he  mentions  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  heart,  which  was  signified  by  the  circumcision  of  the 
flesh.     (Compare  Jer.  iv.  4.,  vi.  10.,  and  ix.  25,  26.,  with  Exod.  vi.  12,  30.) 

3.  Further,  he  explains  the  historical  and  typical  import  of  all  their 
great  festivals. 

Thus,  in  Exod.  xiii.  13.  and  Numb.  iii.  12,  13,  44 — 51.  and  xviii.  14 — 16.,  he  shows  the 
twofold  meaning  of  the  redemption  of  their  first  born  sons,  viz.  that  the  first-born  of  the 
Hebrews  were  preserved  from  the  plagne  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians,  and  that  the  first- 
born sons  yr0b  formerly  consecrated  lo  the  priesthood  ;  which  being  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  first-bom  sons  were  exchanged  (jpr  the  Levites,  and  were 
thenceforth  to  be  redeemed.  The  whole  of  the  sacrificial  law  showed  that  the  bloody 
sacrifices  moially  signified  the  punishment  of  the  person  for  or  by  whom  they  were  offered ; 
and  that  the  other  sacred  rites  of  the  Hebrews  should  have  a  symbolical  or  spiritual  import 
will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  who  recollects  the  frequent  use  of  symbols  wUich  obtained  in 
Egypt,  from  which  country  Moses  brought  out  the  Hebrews. 

The  precepts  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  the 
sacraments  plainly  intimate  that  those  very  sacred  rites  were  then 
about  to  receive  their  real  accomplishment,  and  their  symbolical  or 
spiritual  meaning  is  explained. 

1.  Sef),  for  instance,  Rom.  vi.  3—11. ;  1  Cor.  vi.  11.,  xi.  23—27.;  Eph. 
V.  26, ;  Tit.  iii.  5. ;  and  Col.  ii.  12.  In  which  last  passage,  as  well  as  the 
first,  baptism  (by  immersion  in  water  probably)  is  said  to  signify  not  only 
the  moral  ablution  of  sin,  but  also  the  death  and  burial  of  guilty  man,  and 
(by  his  emersion  from  the  water)  his  resurrection  to  a  virtuous  life ;  in 
other  words,  our  death  unto  sin  and  our  obligation  to  walk  in  newness  of 
life.     The  spiritual  import  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  self-evident. 

'  Dr.  John  Clarke,  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil,  in  the  folio  collection  of  Boyle*f 
Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 
*  See  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  5S0.  first  edition.    - 
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2.  Lastly,  since  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  that  some  histories 
are  to  be  interpreted  allegorically  or  mystically  (as  Gal.  iv.  22 — 31.),  and 
that  persons  and  things  are  there  evidently  types  and  emblems  of  the' 
Christian  dispensation,  and  its  divine  Founder,  as  in  Matt.  xii.  40.;  John 
ill.  14,  15.;  1  Cor.  x.  4.;  and  Heb.  vii.  1 — 3.;  it  is  plain  that  the  mystical 
sense  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  histories  and  prophecies  ^  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  especially  in  such  passages  as  are  referred  to  by  the  inspired 
writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  who  having  given  us  the  key  by  which  to 
unlock  the  mystical  sense  of  Scripture,  we  not  only  may  but  ought  catUumsly 
and  diligently  to  make  use  of  it. 

Where  the  inspired  writers  themselves  direct  us  to  such  an  inter- 
pretation^ when  otherwise  we  might  not  perceive  its  necessity,  then 
we  have  an  absolute  authority  for  the  exposition,  which  supersedes 
our  own  conjectures,  and  we  are  not  only  safe  in  abiding  by  that 
authority,  but  should  be  unwarranted  in  rejecting  it. 


SECTION  IL 

CANONS  FOR  THE  SPIRITUAL  INTERPRBTATION  OF  SCRIFTURB. 

The  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  "  like  all  other  good 
things,  is  liable  to  abuse;  and  that  it  hath  been  actually  abused, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  days,  cannot  be  denied.  He,  who  shall 
go  about  to  apply,  in  this  way,  any  passage,  before  he  hath  attained 
its  literal  meaning,  may  say  in  itself  what  is  pious  and  true,  but 
foreign  to  the  text  from  which  he  endeavoureth  to  deduce  it. 
St.  Jerome,  it  is  well  known,  when  grown  older  and  wiser,  lamented 
that,  in  the  fervours  of  a  youthful  fancy,  he  had  spiritualized  the 
prophecy  of  Obadiah,  before  he  understood  it.  And  it  must  be 
allowed  that  a  due  attention  to  the  occasion  and  scope  of  the  psalms 
would  have  pared  oflF  many  unseemly  excrescences,  which  now 
deform  the  commentaries  of  St.  Augustine  and  other  fathers  upon 
them.  But,  these  and  other  concessions  of  the  same  kind  being 
made,  as  they  are  made  very  freely,  men  of  sense  will  consider  that 
a  principle  is  not  therefore  to  be  rejected,  because  it  has  been 
abused ;  since  human  errors  can  never  invalidate  the  truths  of  GodJ'*  * 
The  literal  sense  is,  undoubtedly,  first  in  point  of  nature^  as  well 
as  in  order  of  signification;  and  consequently  this  must  be  ascer- 
tained before  we  proceed  to  search  out  its  mystical  import ;  but  the 
genuine  mystical  or  sf)iritual  sense  excels  the  literal  in  dignity^  the 
latter  being  the  medium  of  conveying  the  former.     For  instance, 

*  On  the  Double  Sense  of  Prophecy,  Fee  pp.  404—408.  infra, 

•  Bishop  Home,  Ck>mmentary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Preface,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  x.  **  The 
importance,  then,  of  figurative  and  mystical  interpretation  can  hardly  be  called  in  question. 
The  entire  neglect  of  it  must,  in  many  cases,  greatly  vitiate  expositions,  however  otherwise 
valuable  for  their  erudition  and  judgment.  In  explaining  the  prophetical  writings  and  the 
Mosaic  ordinances,  this  defect  will  be  most  striking  ;  since,  in  consequence  of  it,  not  only 
the  spirit  and  force  of  many  passaires  will  almost  wholly  evaporate,  bat  erroneous  con- 
ceptions  may  be  formed  of  their  real  purport  and  intention."  Bp.  Vanmildert,  Bampton 
Lectures,  pp.  240,  241.  Ram  bach  has  adduced  several  instances,  which  strong^  confirm 
ibeie  iolid  observations,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  lib,  i.  cap.  iii.  pp.  Sl,  82. 
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from  Numb.  xxi.  8,  9.  compared  with  John  iii.  14.,  we  learn  that 
the  lifting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent  betokened  the  lifting  up  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.* 

Though  the  spiritual  sense  of  a  text  is  undoubtedly  to  be  most 
highly  esteemed,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  to  look  for  it  in 
every  passage  of  Scripture ;  but  spiritual  interpretations  are  not  to 
be  rejected,  although  they  should  not  be  clearly  expressed.  The 
spiritual  meaning  of  a  passage  is  there  only  to  be  sought,  where  it  is 
evident,  from  certain  criteria,  that  such  meaning  was  designed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit 

These  criteria  either  are  seated  in  the  text  itself,  or  they  are  to  be 
found  in  some  other  passages. 

I.  Where  the  criteria  are  seated  in  the  text,  vestiges  of  a  spiritual 
meaning  are  discernible,  when  things,  which  are  affirmed  concerning  the 
person  or  thing  immediately  treated  of  are  so  august  and  illustrious 
that  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  applied  to  it,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
words. 

The  word  of  God  is  the  word  of  truth:  there  is  nothing  superfluous, 
nothing  deficient  in'it  The  wn tings  of  the  prophets,  especially  those  of 
Isaiah,  abound  with  instances  of  this  kind.  Thus,  in  chaps,  xiv.,  xL,  xli., 
xlix.,  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  is  announced  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent terms.  The  prophet  describes  their  way  as  levelled  before  them, 
valleys  filled  up,  mountains  reduced  to  plains,  trees  and  fragrant  herbs  as 
springing  up  to  refresh  them  on  their  journey,  and  declares  that  they  shall 
Bufier  neither  hunger  nor  thirst  during  their  journey.  The  Jews,  thus 
I'estored,  he  represents  as  a  holy  people,  chosen  by  Jehovah,  cleansed  from 
all  iniquity,  and  taught  by  God  himself,  &c.  &c.  Now,  when  we  compare 
this  description  with  the  accounts  actually  given  of  their  return,  we  do  not 
find  any  thing  corresponding  with  the  events  predicted  by  Isaiah  :  neither 
do  they  represent  the  manners  of  the  people  as  reformed,  agreeably  to  the 
prophet's  statement.  On  the  contrary,  their  profligacy  is  frequently  re- 
proved by  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Haggai  in  the  most  pointed  terms.  In 
this  description,  therefore,  of  their  deliverance  from  captivity,  we  must 
look  beyond  it  to  that  infinitely-higher  deliverance,  which  in  the  fulness  of 
time  was  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ ;  "  who,  by  himself  once  offered, 
hath  thereby  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation  and  satis- 
faction for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  and  thus  "  bath  opened  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  all  believers." 

We  proceed  to  show  in  what  cases  it  will  be  proper  to  have  re- 
course to  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

II.  Where  the  spiritual  meaning  of  a  text  is  latent,  the  Holy  Spirit 
sometimes  clearly  and  expressly  asserts  that  one  thing  or  person  was 
divinely  constituted  or  appointed  to  be  a  figure  or  symbol  of  another 
thing  or  person ;  in  which  case  the  indisputable  testimony  of  eternal 
truth  removes  and  cuts  off  every  ground  of  doubt* 

For  instance,  if  we  compare  Psal.  ex.  4.  with  Heb.  vii.,  we  shall  find 
that  Melchisedek  was  a  type  of  Messiah,  the  great  high-priest  and  king. 
So  Hagar  and  Sarah  were  types  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches 
(Gtd.  iv.  22 — 31 .).  JonaKs  deliverance  from  the  whale  was  a  type  of  Christ's 
resurrection  (Matt  xii.  40.);  the  manna,  of  Christ  himself,  and  of  his 

'  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  72. 
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heavenly  doctrine  (John  vi.  32.).  The  rock  in  the  wilderness,  whence 
water  issued  on  being  struck  by  Moses,  represented  Christ  to  the  Israeli  te9 
(1  Cor.  X.  4.) ;  and  the  entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the  holy  of  holies, 
on  the  day  of  expiation,  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  is  expressly  stated  by 
St.  Paul  to  have  prefigured  the  entrance  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  presence 
of  God,  with  his  own  blood  (Heb.  ix.  7 — ^20.). 

III.  Sometimes,  however,  the  mystical  sense  is  intimated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  a  more  obscure  manner ;  still  we  are  led  by  various  intima-- 
tions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  meaning.  This  chiejly 
occurs  in  the  following  cases. 

1 .  When  the  antitype  is  proposed  under  figurative  names  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament. 

Thus,  in  1  Cor.  t.  7.,  Christ  is  called  the  Paschal  Lamb  :  in  1  Cor.  xy.  45.,  he  is  called 
the  last  Adam  ;  the  first  Adam,  therefore,  was  in  some  respect  a  type  or  figure  of  Christ ; 
who  in  Ezek.  xxxir.  23.,  is  further  called  David.  In  like  manner,  the  kingdim  of  anti- 
christ is  mentioned  under  the  appellations  of  Sodom,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  in  Bev.  xi.  8. 
and  xvi.  19. 

2.  When,  by  a  manifest  allusion  of  words  and  phrases,  the  Scripture 
refers  one  thing  to  another;  or  when  the  arguments  of  the  inspired  writers 
either  plainly  intimate  it  to  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  or  when  such  meaning 
is  tacitly  implied. 

(1.)  Thus,  from  IsaL  ix.  4.,  which  alludes  to  the  victory  obtained  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vil 
22.),  we  learn  that  this  represents  the  victory  which  Christ  should  obtain  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  as  Vitringa  has  largely  shown  on  this  passage. 

(2.)  So,  when  St  Paul  is  arguing  against  the  Jews  from  the  types  of  Sarah,  Hagar,  McI- 
chi^dek,  &c.,  he  supposes  that  in  these  memorable  Old  Testament  personages  tliere  were 
some  things  in  which  Christ  and  his  mystical  body  the  church  were  delineated,  and  tliat 
these  things  were  admitted  by  his  opponents ;  otherwise  his  argument  would  be  inconclusive. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  Isaac,  and  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  whom 
there  is  no  typical  or  spiritual  signification  given  in  the  scriptures,  in  express  terms,  were 
types  of  Christ  in  many  thirigs  that  happened  to  them,  or  were  performed  by  them.  In  like 
manner,  St.  Paul  shows,  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10.,  that  the  precept  in  Deut.  xxv.  4.,  relutive  to  the 
muzzling  of  oxen,  has  a  higher  spiritual  meaning  than  is  suggested  by  the  mere  letter  of  the 
command. 

Such  are  the  most  important  criteria^  by  which  to  ascertain 
whether  a  passage  may  require  a  spiritual  interpretation  or  not. 
But,  although  these  rules  will  afford  essential  assistance  in  enabling 
us  to  determine  this  point,  it  is  another  and  equally  important  ques- 
tion, in  what  manner  that  interpretation  is  to  be  regulated. 

The  general  principles  already  laid  down  *,  with  respect  to  the 
figurative  and  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  spiritual  exposition  of  the  sacred  writings.  It  only 
remains  to  add,  that  all  mystical  or  spiritual  interpretations  must  be 
such  as  really  illustrate,  not  obscure  or  perplex  the  subject  Agi'ee- 
ably  to  the  sound  maxim  adopted  by  divines,  they  must  not  be  maJe 
the  foundation  of  articles  of  faith,  but  must  be  offered  only  to  explain 
or  confirm  what  is  elsewhere  more  clearly  revealed* ;  and,  above  all, 
they  must  on  no  account  or  pretext  whatever  be  souglu  alter  in 
matters  of  little  moment. 

In  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture,  there  are  two  extremes 

'  See  chap.  1,  sections  i.,  iil,  iv.  pp.  316 — 324,  332 — 343. 

'  Est  regula  theologorum,  sensum  nufsticttm  mm  esse  argumentativum,  hoc  est,  non  sup- 

CKlitare  flrroa  ac  solida  argumenta,  qnibus  dogmata  fidei  insedificentur.     Kamltacb,  lust. 
erm.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  72 
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to  be  avoided,  viz.  that  we  do  not  restrict  sucli  interpretation  within 
too  narrow  limits;  and,  again,  that  we  do  not  seek  for  mystical 
meanings  in  every  passage,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  literal  and  common 
sense,  when  that  sense  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  latter  of  these  two 
extremes  is  that  to  which  men  have  in  every  age  been  most  liable. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  instances  of  it  in  the  more  ancient  Jewish 
doctors,  especially  in  Philo,  and  among  many  of  the  fathers,  as 
Cyprian,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others,  and  particularly  in  Origen, 
who  appears  to  have  derived  his  system  of  allegorizing  the  sacred 
writings  from  the  school  of  Plato.  Nor  are  modern  expositors 
altogether  free  from  these  extravagances.^ 

In  these  strictures,  the  author  trusts  he  shall  not  be  charged  with 
improperly  censuring  **that  fair  and  sober  accommodation  of  the 
historical  and  parabolical  parts  te  present  times  and  circumstances, 
or  to  the  elucidation  of  either  the  doctrines  or  precepts  of  Christianity, 
which  is  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God;  ^  and  which  he  has  at- 
tempted to  illustrate  in  the  preceding  criteria  for  ascertaining  the 
mystical  or  spiritual  meaning  of  the  scriptures.  Such  an  accommo- 
dation, it  is  justly  remarked,  is  perfectly  allowable,  and  may  be 
higldy  useful ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  "  Let 
every  truly  pious  man,  however,  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  extending 
this  principle  beyond  its  natural  and  obvious  apphcation ;  lest  he 
should  wander  himself,  and  lead  others  also  astray,  from  that  clearly- 
traced  and  well-beaten  path  in  which  we  are  assured  that  even  ^  a 
wayfaring  man  though  a  fool  should  not  err.'  Let  no  temptations, 
which  vanity,  a  desire  of  popularity,  or  the  more  specious,  but  equally 
fallacious,  plea  of  usefulness  may  present,  seduce  him  from  his  tried 
way.  On  the  contrary^  let  him  adhere  with  jealous  care  to  the  plain 
and  unforced  dictates  of  the  word  of  God ;  lest,  by  departing  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  he  should  inadvertently  contribute  to 

*  Thiis,  Cocceius  represented  the  entire  history  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  mirror,  wliich 
held  forth  an  accurate  view  of  the  ti  ansactions  and  events  that  were  to  happen  in  the  churca 
under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  further  affirmed  that 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  prophecies  foretold  Chrisfs  ministry  and  mediation^ 
together  with  the  rise,  progress,  and  revolutions  of  the  church,  not  only  under  the  figure  ofj. 
persons  and  transactions,  but  in  a  literal  manner,  and  by  the  sense  of  the  words  used  in  these' 
predictions.  And  he  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation  that  the  words  and 
phrases  of  Scripture  are  to  he  understood  in  every  sense  of  which  they  are  susceptible;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  signify  in  effect  every  thing  which  they  can  signify  Mosheim's  Eccle- 
siastical History,  voL  v.  pp.  378,  379.  edit.  1826.  These  opinions  have  not  been  without 
their  advocates  in  this  country  ;  and,  if  our  limits  permitted,  we  could  adduce  numerous 
instances  of  evident  misinterpretations  of  the  scriptures  which  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
adoption  of  them:  one  or  two,  however,  iilust  suffice.  Thus,  the  ten  commandments, or 
moral  law,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  which  the  most  pious  and  learned  men  in  every  age 
of  the  Christian  church  have  considered  to  be  rules  or  precepts  for  rcgularingthe  manners 
or  conduct  of  men,  both  towards  God  and  towards  one  another,  have  been  referred  to  Jesus 
Christ,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  may  be  read  with  a  new  interest  by  believers  I 
(See  an  exposition  of  the  ten  commandments  on  the  above  principle,  if  such  a  perversion 
of  sense  and  reason  may  be  so  called,  in  the  Bible  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  pp.  13, 14.)  A  modem 
writer  on  the  continent  has  pushed  the  Cocceian  hypothesis  to  the  utmost  bounds.  Accord- 
ing to  his  scheme,  the  incest  of  Lot  and  his  daughters  was  permitted,  only  lobe  a  sign  of  tho 
salvation  which  the  world  was  afterwards  to  receive  from  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  signifies  the  same  thing  as  Jesus  the  son  of  Man  III  Kanne's  Christus  im 
Alten  Testament,  that  is,  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  Inquiries  concerning  the  Ad- 
umbrations and  Delineations  of  the  Messiah.  Kiirnberg,  1818,  2  vols  8vo.  (Melanges 
de  Religion,  de  Morale,  et  de  Critique  Sacr^e,  publisbed  at  Nismes,  torn.  i.  pp.  159, 160.) 
Comp.  pp.  249,  250.  sunra. 
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the  adulteration  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  consequent  iiyury  which 
must  thence  arise  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures, **  * 

IV.  Application  of  the  preceding  principles  to  the  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 

Although  (as  we  have  already  ohserved)  the  design  of  miracles* 
is  to  mark  the  divine  interposition,  yet,  when  reading  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  sacred  writings,  we  are  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  concealed  under  them,  and  especially 
under  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Saviour.  "  All  his  miracles," 
indeed,  "  were  undoubtedly  so  many  testimonies  that  he  was  sent 
from  God ;  but  they  were  much  more  than  this,  for  they  were  all  of 
such  a  kind,  and  attended  with  such  circumstances,  as  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  spiritual  state  of  man,  and  the  great  work  of  his 
salvation.**  They  were  significant  emblems  of  his  designs,  and 
figures  aptly  representing  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  by  hun  upon 
mankind,  and  had  in  them  a  spiritual  sense. 

Thus,  he  cast  out  evil  spirits,  who,  by  the  divine  providence,  were 
permitted  to  exert  themselves  at  that  time,  and  to  possess  many  persons. 
By  this  act  he  showed  that  he  came  to  destroy  the  empire  of  Satan,  and 
that,  wheresoever  his  doctrine  should  prevail,  idolatry  and  vice  should  be 
pat  to  flight — He  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  a  miracle  well  suiting  him  who 
brought  immortality  to  light,  and  taught  truth  to  an  ignorant  world. 
Lucem  caliganti  reddidit  mundOy  applied  by  Quintus  Curtius  to  a  Roman 
emperor,  can  be  strictly  applied  to  Christ,  and  to  him  alone.  No  prophet 
ever  did  this  miracle  before  him,  as  none  ever  made  the  religious  discoveriefl 
which  he  made.  Our  Saviour  himself  leads  us  to  this  observation,  and  sets 
his  miracle  in  the  same  view,  saying  upon  that  occasion,  /  am  the  light  of 
the  world  ;  I  am  come  into  this  toorld,  that  they  which  see  not  might  see, — He 
cured  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  and  the  lame,  and  the  infirm,  and  cleansed 
the  lepers,  and  healed  all  manner  of  sicknesses,  to  show  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  the  physician  of  souls,  which  have  their  diseases  corresponding 
in  some  manner  to  those  of  the  body,  and  are  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  impotent, 
and  paralytic,  and  leprous  in  the  spiritual  sense. — He  fed  the  hungry  mul- 
titudes by  a  miracle,  which  aptly  represented  his  heavenly  doctrine,  and 
the  gospel  preached  to  the  poor,  and  which  he  himself  so  explains,  say- 
ing, /  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven :  if  any  man 
eat  of  this  breads  he  shall  live  for  ever, — He  raised  the  dead,  a  miracle 
peculiarly  suiting  him,  who  at  the  last  day  should  call  forth  all  mankind 
to  appear  before  him  ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  raised  Lazarus  he  uttered 
those  majestic  words,  /  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  :  he  that  believetk 
in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live, — He  performed  some  miracles 
upon  persons  who  were  not  of  his  own  nation,  and  it  was  so  ordered  by 
divine  providence,  that  these  persons,  as  the  centurion,  the  Syrophoenician 
woman,  the  Samaritan  leper,  should  show  a  greater  degree  of  faith  and  of 

'  ChristiaD  Obeervor  for  1S05,  vol.  iv.  p.  188.  The  two  preceding  pages  of  this  journal 
contain  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  evils  of  spiritualizing  the  sacred  writings  too 
macb.  The  tame  topic  is  al»o  further  noticed  in  volume  xvi.  for  1S17,  pp.  319,  &c. 
Many  important  observations  on  the  history  and  abuses  of  spiritual  interpretation  will  be 
found  in  the  late  Rev.  J.  J.  Conjbeare's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1824.  The  whole  of 
Bishop  Home's  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  equally  worthy  of  perusal 
for  its  excellent  observations  on  the  same  question.  The  misapplication  and  abuse  of 
ipiritual  interpretation  are  also  pointed  out  by  Bishop  Yanmildert,  Bampton  Lectures,  pp. 

'  The  nature  and  evidence  of  miracles  are  discussed  in  Vol  L  pp.  SOS— 37a 
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gratitude  tlian  the  Jews  to  whom  the  same  favours  were  granted.  This 
was  an  indication  that  the  gospel  would  be  more  readily  received  by  the 
Gentiles  than  by  the  Jews,  and  this  our  Saviour  intimates,  saying,  when 
he  had  commended  the  centurion's  faith,  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  souths  and  shall  sit  dovm  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  utter  darkness. 

It  were  easy  to  adduce  other  instances,  but  the  preceding  will 
suffice  to  establish  the  rule ;  especially  as  the  spiritual  import  of  the 
Christian  miracles  is  particularly  considered  by  every  writer  that  has 
expressly  illustrated  them,  but  by  no  one  with  more  sobriety  than  by 
Dr.  Jortin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  ibr  most  of  the  preceding 
illustrations.' 


SECTION  III. 

CM    THE  INTBRPRBTATION  OP  TYPES. 


I.  Nature  of  a  type — 11.  Different  species  of  types,  Chevallier's  classifica' 
Hon, — 1.  Legcu  or  ritual  types, — 2.  Prophetical  types, — 3.  Historical 
types. — UI.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  types,  —  IV.  Remarks  on  the 
interpretation  cf  symbols. 

I.  A  TYPE,  in  its  primary  and  literal  meaning,  simply  denotes  a 
rough  draught,  or  less  accurate  model,  from  which  a  more  perfect 
image  is  made ;  but,  in  the  sacred  or  theological  sense  of  the  term, 
a  type  may  be  defined  to  be  a  symbol  of  something  future  and 
distant,  or  an  example  prepared  and  evidently  designed  by  God  to 
prefigure  that  future  thing.  What  is  thus  prefigured  is  called  the 
antitype.^ 

1.  The  first  characteristic  of  a  type  is  its  adumbration  op  the 

THING  typified. 

One  thing  may  adumbrate  another,  either  in  something  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  other  ;  as  the  Jewish  victims  by  their  death  represented 
Christ,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  die  for  mankind,  or  in  a 
symbol  of  some  property  possessed  by  the  other ;  as  the  images  of  the  che- 
rubim, placed  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  beautifully  represented 
the  celerity  of  the  angels  of  heaven,  not  indeed  by  any  celerity  of  their 
own,  but  by  wings  of  curious  contrivance,  which  exhibited  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  swiftness,  or  in  any  other  way,  in  which  the  thing  representing 
can  be  compared  with  the  thing  represented  ;  as  Melchisedek  the  priest  of 
the  Most  High  God  represented  Jesus  Christ  our  priest.  For,  though 
Melchisedek  was  not  an  eternal  priest,  yet  the  sacred  writers  have  attributed 
to  him  a  slender  and  shadowy  appearance  of  eternity,  by  not  mentioning 
the  genealogy  of  his  parents,  his  birth  or  death,  as  they  commonly  do  in 
the  case  of  other  eminent  persons. 

*  See  Dr.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8 — 16.  (edit.  1810.). 
See  also  Dr.  Dodd,  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  Dr.  CoUjer, 
lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles. 

'  Outram,  De  Sacrificiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  18.,  or  p,  215.  of  Mr  Allen *8  accurate  translation. 
This  work  is  of  singular  value  to  the  divinity  student ;  as  affordii'jg,  in  a  comparatively  Rnia.l 
compass,  one  of  the  most  masterly  vindications  of  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  that 
ever  was  published. 

VOL.  II.  C  C 
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2.  The  next  requisite  to  constitute  a  type  is  that  it  be  pre  « 

PABED  AND  DESIGNED  BY  GoD  TO  REPRESENT  ITS  ANTITYPE.' 

This  forms  the  distinction  between  a  type  and  a  simile ;  for  many  things 
are  compared  to  others,  which  they  were  not  made  to  resemble,  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  them.  For,  though  it  is  said  that  *'  all  flesh  is 
grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass"  (1  Pet.  i.  24.),  no 
one  can  consider  the  tenuity  of  grass  as  a  type  of  human  weakness,  or  the 
flower  of  grass  as  a  type  of  human  glory.  The  same  remark  must  be 
applied  also  to  a  metaphor,  or  that  species  of  simile  in  which  one  thing  is 
called  by  the  name  of  another ;  for,  though  Herod  from  his  cunning  is  called 
ayba?(Luke  xiii.  32.),  and  Judah  for  his  courage  a  lion's  whelp  (Gen.xlix.9.), 
yet  no  one  supposes  foxes  to  be  types  of  Herod,  or  young  lions  types  of 
Judah. 

3.  Our  definition  of  a  type  implies,  also,  that  the  object  repre- 
sented BY  IT  IS  SOMETHING  FUTURE. 

Those  institutions  of  Moses,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  types,  are 
called  **  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  "  (Col.  ii.  17.) ;  and  those  things  which 
happened  unto  the  fathers  for  types  are  said  to  have  been  written  for  our 
admonition,  "  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come**  (1  Cor.  x.  1 — 1 1.). 
In  the  same  sense  the  Mosaic  law,  which  abounded  with  numerous  types, 
is  declared  to  have  had  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  "  (Heb.  x.  1 .). 
And  those  things  which  by  the  command  of  God  were  formerly  transacted 
in  the  tabernacle  are  described  as  prefiguring  what  was  afterwards  to  be 
done  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  (Heb.  ix.  11,  12,  23,  24.).  Hence  it 
appears,  that  a  type  and  a  symbol  differ  from  each  other  as  a  species  and 
genus.  A  symbol  may  represent  a  thing,  past,  present,  or  future ;  whereas 
the  object  represented  by  a  type  is  invariably  future.  So  that  all  the 
rites  which  signified  to  the  Jews  any  virtues  that  they  were  to  practise 
ought  to  be  called  symbols  rather  than  types ;  and  those  rites,  if  there  were 
any,  which  were  divinely  appointed  to  represent  things  both  present  and 
future,  may  be  regarded  as  both  symbols  and  types  ;  symbols,  as  denoting 
things  present ;  and  types,  as  indicating  things  future. 

4.  We  may  further  remark  that  a  type  differs  from  a  parable,  in 
being  grounded  on  a  matter  of  fact,  not  on  a  fictitious  narrative,  but 
is  much  of  the  same  nature  in  actions,  or  things  and  persons,  as  an 
allegory  is  in  words. 

II.  In  the  examination  of  the  sacred  writings,  three  Species  of 
types  present  themselves  to  our  consideration ;  viz.  Legal  Types,  or 
those  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law ;  Prophetical  Types;  and  Historical 
Types. 

[The  passages  already  cited  show  that  there  is  a  sufficient  basis  for 
typical  interpretation*,  i.e.  that  there  is  a  real  and  designed  connection 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  that  in  fact,  as  even  De 
Wette  confesses,  "Christianity  lay  in  Judaism  as  leaves  and  fruits  do 
in  the  seed,  though  certainly  it  needed  the  divine  Sun  to  bring  them 

•  •*  It  is  essential,"  observes  Bp.  Vanniildert,  "  to  a  type,  in  the  scriptural  acceptation 
of  the  tenn,  that  there  should  be  competent  evidence  of  the  divine  intention  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  it  and  the  antitype ;  a  matter  not  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  ex« 
positor  to  discover,  but  resting  on  some  solid  proof  from  Scripture  itself,  that  this  was 
really  the  case."    Bampton  Lectures,  p.  239. 

■  See  the  distinction  noted  between  typical  and  allegorical  interpretation  by  Fairbaim, 
The  Typology  of  Scripture  (2nd  edit.),  vol  i.  book  I  chap.  I.  pp.  18,  19. 
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forth."  *  For  there  waa  an  unity  in  the  religious  spirit  of  the  two  dis- 
pensations; and  as  time  rolled  on  there  was  a  continued  development 
of  God's  great  purpose,  every  divinely-given  rite  and  promise  and 
prophecy  disclosing  more  and  more  his  counsels  even  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  whole  plan  in  Christ.  "  The  blessed  Redeemer,  whom  the 
gospel  reveals,  is  himself  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  scheme 
of  God's  dispensations :  in  him  is  found  alike  the  centre  of  heaven's 
plan,  and  the  one  foundation  of  human  confidence  and  hope.  So 
that,  before  his  coming  into  the  world,  all  things  of  necessity  pointed 
toward  him,  types  and  prophecies  bore  testimony  to  the  things  that 
concerned  his  work  and  kingdom,  the  children  of  blessing  were 
blessed  in  anticipation  of  his  looked-for  redemption,  and  with  his 
coming  the  grand  reality  itself  came,  and  the  higher  purposes  of 
heaven  entered  on  their  fulfilment."  Setting  out  from  this  great 
truth,  and  taking  always  the  New  Testament  as  the  key  to  the  full 
understanding  of  the  Old,  we  conclude  that  type  was  connected  with 
antitype  not  merely  by  an  accidental  similarity  of  outward  circum- 
stance, but  by  a  divinely-appointed  inward  relation  of  one  to  the  other, 
involving  the  idea  of  fulfilment.  Fairbairn  illustrates  this  view  at 
length  ^  laying  down  as  principles  that  the  pre-ordained  connection 
implied  that  the  realities  of  the  gospel  were  the  ultimate  objects 
always  contemplated  by  God,  who,  before  he  exhibited  these  realities, 
subjected  the  earlier  church  to  a  course  of  preparatory  training;  and 
that,  while  the  same  great  elements  of  truth  were  in  the  Old  as  in 
things  they  represented  in  the  New  Testament,  **  in  the  Old  these 
must  have  been  exhibited  in  a  form  more  level  to  the  comprehension, 
more  easily  and  distinctly  cognizable  by  the  minds  of  men."  The 
teaching  by  sensible  objects  was  calculated  to  make  a  broad  imprcs* 
sion.  And  yet  the  whole  purpose  of  God  might  not  be  comprehended 
at  the  time.  The  person  who  was  a  type,  or  the  writer  who  made 
mention  of  a  typical  thing,  might  not  always  be  aware  of  the  fact. 
Still  typical  persons  and  things,  pointing  surely  to  the  future,  were 
not  without  their  present  use :  they  were  "  institutions  in  the  exist- 
ing worship,  or  events  in  the  current  providence  of  God,"  with  a 
purpose  to  accomplish  at  the  time,  '^  apart  from  the  prospective 
reference  to  future  times."  In  this  prospective  aspect  type  was  a 
kind  of  prophecy,  distinguished  indeed  from  ordinary  prophecy, 
because  it  prefigured  while  prophecy  predicted,  but  yet  serving  in  a 
manner  the  same  purpose,  and  admitting  illustration  on  similar 
principles. 

Various  writers  have  made  Various  classifications  of  types.  By 
some  they  are  said  to  be  prophetical,  and  historical.  And  others  de- 
scribe natural^  Ugaly  and  moral  types.  According  to  Chevallier  there 
are  three  kinds :  — 

1.  Those  which  are  supported  by  accomplished  prophecy  delivered 
previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  antitype ;  as  Moses,  and  Joshua 
the  high  priest  (Zech.  iii.). 

2.  Those  supported  by  accomplished  prophecy  delivered  in  the 

»  Cited  by  Fairbairn,  ibid.  p.  45. 
'  The  Typology  of  Scripture,  chap.  ii.  pp.  61,  62. 
c  c  2 
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person  of  the  antitype ;  as  the  brazen  serpent^  the  manna  eaten  in 
the  desert>  the  paschal  sacrifice^  the  miraculous  preservation  of  Jonah 
in  the  great  fish. 

3.  Those  which  in  Scripture  are  expressly  declared  or  clearly 
assumed  to  be  typical^  after  the  prefigured  events  had  taken  place ; 
as  the  numerous  types  contained  in  the  Levitical  priesthood  and 
sacrifices^  as  also  Adam,  Melchisedek,  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  David, 
Solomon,  &c.* 

But,  perhaps,  as  natural  a  division  as  can  be  made  is  into  ritual 
types,  prophetical  types,  or  the  combination  of  type  with  prophecy, 
and  historical  types.] 

1.  Ritual  Types.  It  evidently  appears,  from  comparing  the  history 
and  economy  of  Moses  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
ritual  law  was  typical  of  the  Messiah  and  of  gospel  blessings  ;  and  this 
point  has  been  so  clearly  established  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  it  will  suffice  to  adduce  a  very  few 
examples,  to  show  the  nature  of  ritual  types. 

Thus  the  entire  constitution,  and  offerings  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  typically  pre- 
figured Christ  the  great  high  priest  (Heb.  t^  vii.,  viii.);  and  especially  the  ceremonies  ob- 
serred  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.,  with  Heb.  ix.  throughout,  and  x.  1 — 22.). 
So,  the  passover  and  the  paschal  lamb  typified  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  (Exod.  xiL  8^ 
&c.,  with  John  xix.  36.,  and  1  Cor.  v.  7.);  and  by  a  somewhat  questionable  extension  of 
the  principle  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  were  types  of  those 
enjoyed  by  all  true  Christians  ;  **  for  their  relation  to  God  as  his  people,  signified  by  the 
name  Israelite  (Rom.  ix.  4.),  prefigured  the  more  honourable  relation,  in  which  believers, 
the  true  larnel^  stand  to  God.  Their  adoption  as  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  privileges  thej 
were  entitled  to  by  that  adoption,  were  types  of  believers  being  made  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  their  title  to  the  inheritance  of 
heaven.  The  residence  of  the  gloryy  first  in  the  tabernacle  and  then  in  the  temple,  was  a 
figure  of  the  residence  of  God  by  his  Spirit  in  the  Christian  church,  his  temple  on  earth, 
and  of  his  eternal  residence  in  that  church  brought  to  perfection  in  heaven.  The  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  was  the  new  or  gospel  covenant,  the  blessings  of  which  were  typified 
by  the  temporal  blessings  promised  to  him  and  to  his  natural  seed;  and  the  covenant  at 
Sinai,  whereby  the  Israelites,  as  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  were  separated  firom 
the  idolatrous  nations,  was  an  emblem  of  the  final  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the 
wicked.  In  the  giving  of  the  law^  and  the  formation  of  the  Israelites  into  a  nation  or 
community,  was  represented  the  formation  of  the  city  of  the  living  God,  and  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  the  first-bom.  Lastly,  the  heavenly  country,  the  habitation  of 
the  righteous,  was  typified  by  Canaan^  a  country  given  to  the  Israelites  by  God's  promise."' 

2.  Care  must  be  taken  in  using  the  term  Prophetical  Types,  lest  an 
incorrect  idea  be  thereby  suggested.  Many,  so  called,  are  simply  symbolical 
actions.' 

Of  this  description  is  the  prophet  Isaiah's  going  naked  (that  is,  without  his  prophetic 
garment)  and  barefoot  (Isai.  xx.  2.),  to  prefigure  the  fatal  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians.  The  hiding  of  a  girdle  in  a  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  on 
being  subsequently  taken  thence,  proved  to  be  rotten,  was  to  denote  the  destruction  which 
would  speedily  befall  the  abandoned  and  ungrateful  Jewish  people  (Jer.  xiiu  I — 7.  com- 
pared with  the  following  verses)  ;  the  abstaining  from  marriage  (Jer.  xvi.  2.).  mourning 
(ver.  5.),  and  feasting  (ver.  8. ),  to  indicate  the  wofiil  calamities  denounced  by  Jehovah 
ugainst  his  people  for  their  sins.  Similar  calamities  are  prefigured  by  breaking  a  potter*8 
vessel  (Jer.  xviii.  % — 10.).  By  making  bonds  and  yokes  (Jer.  xxviL  1 — 8.)  is  prefigured 
the  subjugation  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  by  Nebu- 

*  On  the  Historical  Types  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  Holsean  Lectures,  1S26, 
Icct.  iv.  p.  76. 

'  Dr.  Macknight  on  Rom.  ix.  4.  note  I. 

'  Sec  Mucnscher,  On  Types  and  Typical  Interpretation  of  Scripture  in  Amer.  BibL 
Bcpodtory,  Jan.  1841,  pp.  103 — 105. 
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chadnezsar }  and,  in  like  manner,  Agabus*8  binding  his  own  hands  with  Paul's  girdlo 
intimated  the  apostle's  captivity  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  10,  11.)** 

To  this  class  may  be  referred  prtrpheticcd  and  n/mbolical  visiona  of  future  events:  some  of 
these  have  their  interpretation  annexed  ;  as  Jeremiah's  vision  of  the  almond-tree  and  a 
seething-pot  (Jer.  i.  11 — 16.)t  EzekieFs  virion  of  the  resurrection  of  dry  bones  (Ezek. 
xxxyiu),  with  many  similar  instances  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings. 

[From  the  relation  already  pointed  out  between  type  and  prophecy  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  a  combination  of  the  two,  and  to  expect  that,  by  means  of 
"the  typical  in  action,"  a  body  and  form  might  be  supplied  to  "the  pro- 
phetic in  word."  This  actually  occurs,  according  to  Fairbairn's  view,  under 
four  different  modifications. 

1.  When  a  typical  action  is  historically  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  word ; 
and  thus  the  mention,  being  that  of  a  prophetical  circumstance,  comes  to 
possess  a  prophetical  character. 

Instances  may  be  found  of  both  a  more  general  and  a  more  specific  cha- 
racter :  e.g.  Psal.  xli.  9.,  compared  with  John  xiii.  18. ;  Exod.  xii. 46.,  with 
John  xix.  36.  These,  as  they  originally  appear,  are  of  a  historical  cast ; 
in  the  one  case,  David's  personal  experience  of  treachery,  the  like  to  which 
might  often  occur  ;  in  the  other,  a  direction  respecting  a  legal  rite.  But  it 
was  not  merely  a  casual  re-production  of  these  facts,  and  a  noting  of  the 
coincidence,  which  we  find  in  the  gospel  history.  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
see  here  a  closer  connection,  "a  prophetical  element  which  must  find  its 
fulfilment  in  the  personal  experience  of  Christ."  The  utterances  concern 
David  and  the  paschal  lamb,  bqth  bearing  a  typical  relation  to  Messiah ; 
so  that  "their  being  descriptive  in  the  one  respect  necessarily  implied  their 
being  prophetic  in  the  other.  What  had  formerly  taken  place  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  type  must  substantially  renew  itself  again  in  the  experience 
of  the  great  Antitype,  whatever  other  and  inferior  renewals  it  may  find 
besides." 

2.  When  something  typical  in  the  past  or  the  present  is  represented  in 
a  distinct  prophetical  announcement  as  to  appear  again  in  the  future ;  the 
prophetical  in  word  being  combined  with  the  typical  in  act  into  a  prospec- 
tive delineation  of  things  to  come. 

Examples  of  various  kinds  might  be  produced :  e.  g.  Zech.  vi.  12,  13. 
The  temple  was  being  at  that  time  re-built;  and,  in  language  taken  from 
this  literal  re-building,  a  similar  but  far  more  glorious  work  is  predicted  for 
the  future.  "  The  building  of  the  temple  was  itself  typical  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  God,  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  of  the  raising  up  in  him  of  a 
spiritual  house  that  should  be  *•  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit,' " 
John  ii.  19. ;  Eph.  ii.  20 — 22. ;  so  also,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23. ;  in  whicb  the 
future  blessing  on  God's  people  is  described  as  a  return  of  the  person  and 
times  of  David. 

3.  When  the  typical,  not  expressly  and  formally,  but  in  its  essential 
relations  and  principles,  is  embodied  in  an  accompanying  prediction  which 
foretells  things  corresponding  in  nature,  but  far  higher  in  importance. 

This  modification  is  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  but  extends  beyond 
it  Examples  are  produced  in  the  song  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  ii.  1 — 10.,  which 
seems  to  have  formed  in  some  degree  the  groundwork  of  that  of  the  Virgin, 
Luke  i.  46 — 55. ;  and  in  Psal.  ii. 

4.  When  the  typical  is  itself  future,  and  is  partly  described,  partly  pre- 
supposed, in  a  prophetic  word,  as  a  ground  for  the  delineation  of  other 
things  yet  more  distant,  to  which  it  will  hold  a  typical  relation. 

>  Other  examples  of,  and  observations  on,  prophetical  types,  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Nares's  Warburtonian  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  pp.  70 — 86, 
H7— 125. 
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Examples  arc  to  be  found  in  tlioise  prophecies  which,  wliile  Babylon  yet 
held  her  supremacy,  depicted  her  fall  and  the  deliverance  of  captive  Judah 
from  thraldom  and  the  return  of  the  banished  to  their  ovjrn  land,  and  which, 
by  means  of  the  imagery  hence  supplied,  described  a  greater  fall,  and  a 
more  happy  rescue,  and  the  last  magnificent  glories  of  God's  ransomed 
church.  **  The  deliverance  accomplished  from  the  yoke  of  Babylon  formed 
a  fitting  prelude  and  stepping-stone  to  the  main  subject  of  the  prophecy  — 
the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Person  and  work  of  his  Son.  The  certainty 
of  the  one — a  certainty  soon  to  be  realized — was  a  pledge  of  the  ultimate 
certainty  of  the  other ;  and  the  character  also  of  the  former,  as  a  singular 
and  unexpected  manifestation  of  the  Lord's  power  to  deliver  his  people 
and  lay  their  enemies  in  the  dust,  was  a  prefiguration  of  what  was  to  be 
accomplished  once  for  all  in  tiie  salvation  to  be  wrought  out  by  Jesus 
Christ." »] 

3.  Historical  Types  are  the  characters,  actions,  and  fortunes  of  some 
eminent  persons  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  ordered  by  divine  pro- 
vidence as  to  be  exact  prefigurations  of  the  characters,  actions,  and  fortunes 
of  future  persons  who  should  arise  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 

In  some  instances,  the  persons,  whose  characters  and  actions  prefigured  future  eventj^ 
were  declared  by  Jehovah  himself  to  be  typical,  long  before  the  events  which  they  pre- 
figured came  to  pass :  these  have  been  termed  innate,  or  natural  historical  types ;  and 
these  may  be  safely  adniiited.  But  in/erred  types,  or  those  in  which  typical  persons  were 
not  known  to  be  such,  until  after  the  things  which  they  typified  had  actually  happened 
(and  which  can  only  be  consequentially  ascertained  to  be  such  by  probabilities  supposed 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  faith),  must  be  admitted  with  caution.' 

III.  From  the  preceding  remarks  and  statements  it  will  be  obvious 
that  much  wisdom  is  necessary  in  the  Interpretation  ob^  Types. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that,  unless  we  have  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  writers  themselves  for  it,  we  cannot  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  this  or  that  person  or  thing,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  a  type  of  Christ  on  account  of  the  resemblance  which 
we  may  perceive  between  them ;  though  we  may  admit  it  as  probable. 
**  Whatever  persons  or  things  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  were 
expressly  declared  by  Christ,  or  by  his  apostles,  to  have  been  designed 
as  prefigurations  of  persons  or  things  relating  to  the  New  Testament, 
such  persons  or  things  so  recorded  in  the  former  are  types  of  the 
])erson8  or  things  with  which  they  are  compared  in  the  latter.  But, 
if  we  assert  that  a  person  or  thing  was  designed  to  prefigure  another 
person  or  thing,  where  no  such  prefiguration  has  been  declared  by 
divine  authority,  we  make  an  assertion  for  which  we  neither  have,  nor 
can  have,  the  slightest  foundation.  And,  even  when  comparisons  are 
instituted  in  the  New  Testament  between  antecedent  and  subsequent 
persons  or  things,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  examples, 
where  a  comparison  is  instituted  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration^ 
from  the  examples  where  such  a  connection  is  declared,  as  exists  in 

'  For  a  full  discussion  of  these  topics  see  Fairbairn,  *rhe  Typology  of  Scripture 
(2nd  edit),  vol  i.  book  L  chap.  iv.  pp.  100 — 136. 

*  The  subject  of  historiail  types  is  copiously  (but  in  some  respects  fancifully)  eluddatod 
by  Huet  in  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  cap.  170.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1056 — 1074.  Amst.  16S0 ; 
and  by  Dr.  Macknight  in  his  Essay  on  the  right  Interpretation  of  the  Jjanguago  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  vol.  iv.  or  vi.  (4to  or  Svo.)  of  his  translation  of  the  Apostolicad  Episilcs,  essay  viii. 
sectt.  1 — 5.  The  interpretation  of  types,  generally,  is  vindicated  by  Alber,  against  the 
modern  neologtan  divines  on  the  continent,  in  his  Instituuoncs  llermcueuticae  Nov.  Test, 
vol  i.  pp.  63—85. 
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tlie  relation  of  a  type  to  its  antitype."  *    In  the  interpretation  of  types, 
tJierefore, 

1.  There  must  be  a  fit  application  of  the  type  to  the  antitype, 

**  To  constitute  one  thing  the  type  of  another,  as  the  term  is  generallj  understood  in 
reference  to  Scripture,  something  more  is  wanted  than  mere  resemblance.    The  former 
mast  not  only  resemble  the  latter,  but  must  have  been  designed  to  resemble  the  latter.     It 
must  have  been  so  designed  in  its  original  institution.     It  must  have  been  designed  as 
something  preparatory  to  the  latter.     The  type  as  v?ell  as  the  antitype  must  have  been 
pre-ordained ;  and  they  must  have  been  pre-ordained  as  constituent  parts  of  the  same 
general  scheme  of  divine  providence.     It  is  this  previous  design  and  this  pre-ordained 
connection,  which  constitute  the  relation  of  typo  and  antitype.     Where  these  qualities  fail, 
where  the  previous  design  and  the  pre-ordained  connection  are  wanting,  the  relation  between 
any  two  things,  however  similar  in  themselves^  is  not  the  relation  of  type  to  antitype.*'*    In 
further  explanation  of  this  canon,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  a  type  every  circumstance 
is  far  from  being  typical ;  as  in  a  parable  there  are  several  incidents,  which  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  parts  of  the  parable,  nor  to  be  insisted  upon  as  such.    From  not  considering 
the  evident  relation  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  some  fanciful 
expositors,  under  pretence  that  the  tabernacle  of  Moses  was  a  figure  of  the  church  or 
of  heaven,  have  converted  even  the  very  boards  and  nails  of  it  into  types.     Thus  cardinal 
Bellarmine  found  the  mass  to  be  typified  by  Melchisedek*s  bringing  forth  bread  and  wine, 
he  being  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.*    The  same  great  adversary  of  the  protestants 
(in  his  treatise  de  Laicis)  in  like  manner  discovered  that  their  secession  under  Luther 
**  was  typified  by  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam ;  while  the  Lutherans,  with 
equal  reason,  retorted  that  Jeroboam  was  a  type  of  the  pope,  and  that  the  secession  of 
Israel  from  Judah  typified,  not  the  secession  of  the  protestants  under  Luther,  but  the 
secession  of  the  church  of  Rome  from  primitive  Christianity.    But,  to  whichever  of  the 
two  events  the  secession  under  Jeroboam  may  be  supposed  the  most  similar  (if  similarity 
exist  there  at  all  beyond  the  mere  act  of  secession),  we  have  no  authority  for  pronouncing 
it  a  type  of  either.    We  have  no  proof  of  previous  design  and  of  pre-ordained  connection 
between  the  subjects  of  comparison ;  we  have  no  proof  that  the  secession  of  the  Israelites 
under  Jeroboam  was  designed  to  prefigure  any  o^A^  secession  whatever."*    From  the 
same  inattention  to  considering  the  necessarily  evident  relation  between  the  type  and  the 
antitype,  the  Hebrew  monarch  Saul,  whose  name  is  by  interpretation  deaUi,  has  been 
made  a  type  of  the  moral  law,  which  St.  Paul  terms  the  **  ministration  of  death  "  (2  Cor. 
iii.  7.).     In  like  manner,  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  anointing  of  David  and 
the  death  of  Saul  has  been  made  to  typify  the  time  of  Christ's  ministry  upon  earth  I ! 
And  the  lona  war  between  the  house  of  Said  and  the  house  of  David  (2  Sam.  iii.  1.),  in 
which  David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of  Saul  weaker  and  weaker,  has 
been  represented  as  strikingly  portraying  the  lengthened  contests  between  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith  and  that  of  works,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  epistles,  especially  in  those 
addressed  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians ! !  !* 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  numerous  similar  examples  of 
abuse  in  the  interpretation  of  types ;  but  the  preceding  will  suffice 
to  show  the  danger  of  falling  into  it,  and  the  necessity  of  confining 
our  attention  to  the  strict  relation  between  the  type  and  the  anti- 
type. 

2.  There  is  often  more  in  the  type  than  in  the  antitype. 

God  designed  one  person  or  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  a  type  or  shadow  of 
things  to  come,  not  in  all  things,  but  only  in  respect  to  some  particular  thing  or  things ; 
hence  we  find  many  things  in  the  type  thnt  are  inapplicable  to  the  antitype.  The  use  of 
this  canon  is  shown  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  ritual  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  fairly  accommodated  to  Jesus  Christ  the  antitype,  although  there  are 

»  Bishop  Marsh,  Lectures,  part  iii.  pp.  1 14,  1 15.  *  Ibid,  part  iii.  p.  113. 

'  De  Missa,  lib.  i.  c  9. 

*  Bp.  Marsh,  Lectures,  part  iii.  pp.  116,  117. 

»  The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  above  extravagant  typijications  treated 
at  length  will  find  them  minutely  stated,  with  other  similar  particulars  equally  extravagant, 
in  the  Bible  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  pp.  22—29.  [Mucnscher  very  well  exposes  them  in  his 
article  On  Types  and  Typical  Inf'-prctation  of  Scripture,  Amer.  BibL  Repository,  Jan. 
1841,  p.  93.,  &c.] 

C  c  4 
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many  things  in  that  priesthood  which  do  not  accord.  Thus  the  priest  wag  to  oficr  snori- 
fice  for  his  own  sins  (Heb.  v.  3  );  which  is  in  no  respect  afSpHcable  to  Christ  (Heb.  vii.  2''.X 
Ag:ain,  the  Mosaic  priesthood  is  (vii.  18.)  weak  and  unprofitable}  neither  of  which  charac- 
ters can  be  applied  to  the  Bedeemer,  who  continuetk  ever,  and  hath  an  unchangeabie 
priesthood  (vi.  24,  25.).  [But  these,  as  accidental  particulars,  have  nothing  to  do  wiih 
the  typical  relation.  A  type,  as  such,  can  contain  no  more  than  the  antitype.  "EUtt  ii 
(says  Chrysostom)  rhv  rvwov  lAorroir  ix^w  rrji  iXrjdtlatf  iirA  otm.  hv  cfij  ^Kciira  rinros  rvw 
firrh  ravra  ^o/icV»v.'3 

3.  Frequently  there  is  more  in  the  antitype  than  in  the  type. 

The  reason  of  this  canon  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  rule ;  for,  as  no  single 
type  can  express  the  life  and  particular  actions  of  Christ,  there  is  necessarily  more  in  the 
antitype  than  can  be  found  in  the  type  itself;  so  that  one  type  must  signify  one  thing, 
and  another  type  another  thing.  Thus,  one  goat  could  not  typify  Christ  both  in  his  death 
and  resurrection  ;  therefore  two  were  appointed  (Lev,  xvi.  7.),  one  of  which  was  offered, 
and  prefigured  his  "  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  atonement ; "  while  the  other,  which  was 
dismissed,  typified  his  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave.  In  like  manner,  Moses  was  a 
type  of  Christ  as  a  Deliverer,  or  Saviour,  in  bringing  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
and  Joshua,  in  bringing  them  into  Canaan,  which  was  a  type  of  heaven,  the  true 
country  of  oXX  sincere  Christians. 

4.  The  loicked,  as  such^  are  not  to  be  made  types  of  Christ. 

For  how  can  a  thing,  which  is  bad  in  itself,  prefigure  or  tvpify  a  thing  that  is  good? 
Tet,  for  want  of  attending  to  this  obvious  and  almost  self-evident  proposition,  some  ex- 
positors have  interpreted  the  adultery  of  David,  and  the  incest  of  Amnon,  as  typical  of  the 
Messiah  !  ^  and  the  oak  on  which  Absalom  was  suspended  by  the  hair  of  the  head  has  been 
made  a  type  of  the  cross  of  Christ!*  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  the  punish- 
ments of  some  malefactors  are  accommodated  to  Christ  as  an  antitype.  Thus,  Deut.  xxu  23. 
is  by  St.  Paul  accommodated  typically  to  him.  Gal.  iii.  13.  Jonah,  we  have  already  ob- 
served, was  a  type  of  Christ,  by  his  continuance  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly 
of  a  great  fish  ;  but  the  point  of  resemblance  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  his  being  there  as  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience  to  the  divine  command,  but  in  his  coming  forth,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  tliat  time,  alive,  and  in  perfect  vigour ;  which  coming  forth  prefigured  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.' 

[The  limitation  of  types  is  a  very  important  question.  How  widely 
writers  have  differed  thereon  may  be  seen  in  the  historical  survey 
taken  by  Fairbairn  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  theological 
opinion  on  the  subject.*  Bishop  Marsh's  rule,  given  above,  has  been 
adopted  by  very  many  modern  authors.  But  surely  it  is  too  restricted. 
And  even  those  who  profess  to  adopt  it  have  frequently  departed 
from  it  when  they  have  come  to  the  consideration  of  particular 
examples.  Indeed  it  mi^ht  as  well  be  supposed  that  we  must 
have  inspired  authority  to  decide  on  each  several  prophecy,  as  that 
nothing  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  type — type  and  prophecy  being 

»  Chrysost.  Op.  Par.  1718—1738.    In  cap.  xxxvii.  Gen.  hom.  Ixi.  tom.  iv.  p.  687. 

'  Azorius,  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  his  Institutiones  Morales,  lib.  viii  c.  2. ;  and  Cornelius 
ii  Lapide  in  Prsefat.  ad  Pentateuch,  canon  40. 

■  By  Gretzer,  De  Cruce,  lib.  i.  c.  6. 

*  In  the  preceding  observations  on  the  interpretation  of  types  the  author  has  chiefly 
been  indebted  to  Glassius,  Philologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  pars  I  tract,  ii.  sect.  iv.  col.  442 — 472., 
which  has  been  unaccountably  omitted  by  Prof.  Dathe  in  his  otherwise  truly  valuable 
edition  of  that  work;  Langius,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.97 — 119.;  J.  E.  PfeifFer,  Inst.  Herm. 
Sacr.  pp.  776—795. ;  Viser,  Herm  Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  ii.  pp.  184 — 188.  The  subject 
of  types  is  particularly  considered  and  ably  illustrated  in  Dr.  Outram,  De  Sacrificiis,  par- 
ticularly lib.  i.  cap.  18  and  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  (pp.  217—228,  361 — 382.,  of  Mr.  Allen's  trans- 
lation already  noticed) ;  Mr.  Faber,  Hone  Mosaicse,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40—  1 73.;  Bishop  Chandler, 
Defence  of  Christianity  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  &c.,  chap.  iii.  ;  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  Popular  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  Types,  Edinburgh,  1820.  Svo. 
But  the  fullest  view  of  this  subject  is  stated  by  Dr.  Graves  to  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Mather's  work  on  the  Figures  and  Types  of  the  Old  Testament,  Dublin,  1683,  4to. 

»  The  Typology  of  Scripture  (2nd  edit.),  vol.  i.  book  L  chap.  I  pp.  17 — 58, 
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8;>  nearly  related — unless  a  sacred  writer  distinctly  calls  it  one. 
The  exam]»les  furnished  by  scripture  must^  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
be  intended  as  specimens  rather  than  as  exhausting  the  whole 
number  of  divinely-intended  prefigurations.  They  are  to  establish  a 
principle  which  may  be  employed  in  other  cases.  For,  just  as  our 
Lord  reprehended  his  disciples  (Luke  xxiv.  25.)  for  failing  to  recog- 
nize largely  enough  the  element  of  prophecy,  so  the  author  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  blames  them  for  not  having  of  themselves 
better  appreciated  the  typical  character  of  Melchizedek  (Heb.  v.  11, 
12.).  The  fanciful  extremes  into  which  some  interpreters  have  run 
may  teach  a  salutary  caution,  but  need  not  make  us  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  types,  which  all  reason  and  analogy  are  ready  to  point  out.^ 

A  caution  of  another  kind  may  be  added.  No  doctrine  must  be 
pressed  as  fundamental,  if  it  be  grounded  merely  on  typical  analogy. 
This  analogy  may  illustrate  a  teaching  which  is  declared  in  plain 
language ;  but  it  can  furnish  no  proof  of  any  thing  not  otherwise 
distinctly  taught. 

Fairbairn,  considering  the  directions  ordinarily  given  as  too  vague 
for  much  practical  service,  lays  down  the  following  rules  as  important 
in  the  interpretation  of  types. 

1.  Nothing  is  to  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  good  things  under 
the  gospel,  which  was  of  itself  of  a  forbidden  and  sinful  nature. 

2.  We  must  be  guided,  in  determining  the  existence  and  import  of 
particular  types,  not  so  much  by  any  knowledge  possessed,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed,  by  the  ancient  worshippers  concerning  their 
prospective  fulfilment,  as  by  the  light  furnished  by  their  realization 
in  the  great  facts  and  revelations  of  the  gospeL 

3.  We  must  be  careful  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
truths  or  ideas  exhibited  in  the  typeS,  considered  merely  as  providen- 
tial transactions  or  religious  institutions. 

4.  While  the  symbol  or  institution  constituting  the  type  has 
properly  but  one  radical  meaning,  yet  the  fundamental  idea  or 
principle  exhibited  in  it  may  often  be  capable  of  more  than  one 
application  to  the  realities  of  the  gospel. 

5.  Due  regard  must  be  had  to  the  essential  difference  between  the 
nature  of  the  type  and  that  of  the  antitype.^] 

IV.  Closely  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  types  is  the 
expounding  of  Symbols;  which,  though  often  confounded  with  them, 
are  nevertheless  widely  different  in  their  nature.  By  symbols  we 
mean  **  certain  representative  marks,  rather  than  express  pictures ; 
or,  if  pictures,  such  as  were  at  the  time  characters^  and,  besides  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  the  resemblance  of  a  particular  object,  suggested 
a  general  idea  to  the  mind.  As  when  a  horn  was  made  to  denote 
strength^  an  eye  and  sceptre^  majesty,  and  in  numberless  such  instances ; 
where  the  picture  was  not  drawn  to  express  merely  the  thing  itself, 
but  something  else,  which  was,  or  was  conceived  to  be,  analogous  to 
it.     This  more  complex  and  ingenious  form  of  picture-writing  was 

^  See  the  whole  subject  well  argaed  by  Fairbairn,  as  before  cited,  pp.  36—43. 
'  For  the  illostration  of  these  rules  the  reader  must  bo  referred  to  Fairbairn,  chap.  y. 
pp.  137—166. 
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much  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  is  that  which  we  know  by  the 
name  of  hieroglyphicsJ^^ 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  symbolical  language  should  be  referred 
to  figurative  or  spiritual  interpretation ;  in  the  former  case,  it  would 
have  occupied  a  place  in  the  discussion  respecting  the  figurative 
language  of  scripture ;  but,  on  consideration,  it  will  appear  that  it  is 
most  nearly  allied  to  spiritual  interpretation.  For  a  symbol  difiers 
from  a  type  in  this  respect,  that  the  former  represents  as  well  some- 
thing past  ov  present;  while  a  type  represents  something  future  (see 
E.  386.).  The  images  of  the  cherubim  over  the  propitiatory  were  sym- 
ols :  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  last  supper  also  were  symbols.  The 
commanded  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  given  for  a  type :  the  sacrifices 
of  the  law  were  types.  So  far.  Bishop  Warburton  has  remarked, 
symbols  and  types  agree  in  their  genus,  that  they  are  equally  repre- 
sentations, but  in  their  species  they  differ  widely.  It  is  not  required, 
he  further  observes,  that  the  symbol  should  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  thing  represented :  the  cherubim  shadowed  out  the  celerity 
of  angels,  but  not  by  any  i)hy8ical  celerity  of  their  own :  the  bread 
and  wine  shadowed  out  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  hut  not  by  any 
change  in  the  elements.  But  types,  being,  on  the  contrary,  representa- 
tions of  things  future,  and  so  partaking  of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  were 
to  convey  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  antitypes,  or  of 
the  things  represented ;  which  they  could  not  do  but  by  the  exhibition 
of  their  own  nature.  And  hence  we  collect  that,  the  command 
t(f  offer  Isaac  being  the  command  to  offer  a  real  sacrifice,  the  death 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  thereby  represented,  were  a  real  sacrifice,'^ 

As  the  same  rules,  which  regulate  the  general  interpretation  of  the 
tropes  and  figures  occurring  in  the  scriptures,  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  interpretation  of  symbols,  it  wUl  be  sufiicient  to  refer  to  a 
former  part  of  this  volume^,  in  which  that  topic  is  particularly  dis- 
cussed. Much  light  will  also  be  thrown  upon  the  symbolical  language 
of  Scripture,  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
with  each  other ;  for  "  the  symbolical  language  of  the  prophets  is 
almost  a  science  in  itself.  None  can  fully  comprehend  the  depth, 
sublimity,  and  force  of  their  writings,  who  are  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  imagery  they  were  wont 
to  use.  This  is  the  main  key  to  many  of  the  prophecies;  and, 
without  knowing  how  to  apply  it,  the  interpreter  will  often  in  vain 
essay  to  discover  their  hidden  treasures."*  Lastly,  the  diligent 
comparison  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old  will  essentially 
contribute  to  illustrate  the  symbolical  phraseology  of  the  prophets. 
For  instance,  we  learn  what  is  intended  by  the  water  promised  to 
the  Israelites  in  Isai.  xliv.  3.,  and  to  which  the  thirsty  are  invited 
in  chap.  Iv.  1.,  from  John  iv.  10.  and  vii.  37—  39. ;  where  it  is  explained 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  gifts  which  were  afterwards  to  be  dis- 
pensed.* 

'  Bishop  Hard,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  eerm.  ix.  (Works,  vol  v. 
p.  239.). 

'  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  ix.  ch.  ii  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  289  Svo.  edit.). 

•  See  pp.  316—3*24   supra,  *  Bp.  Vanmildert,  Lectures,  p.  240. 

»  Muenscher,  On  Types,  &c.,  Amcr.  Bibl.  Repository,  Jan.  1841,  pp.  92.  &c.,  may  be 
consuiicd  wiih  advaniugo. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OM  THE  INTEBPRETATION   OF   THE   SCRIPTURE   PROPHECIES. 
SECTION   L 

aVNSRAL  BDLE8  FOB  A80ERTAININO  TQ£  SSN8B  OF  THB  PROPHBTIO  WBITINO& 

Prophecy,  or  the  prediction  of  future  events,  is  justly  considered 
as  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  supernatural  communion 
with  the  Deity.  The  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy,  for  prov- 
ing the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  records,  has  already  been 
exhibited;  and  the  cavils  of  objectors,  from  its  alleged  obscurity, 
have  been  obviated.* 

[Prophecy  occupies  a  most  important  place  in  the  economy  of  God's 
dealings.  It  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  predicting  of  future  events  : 
it  had  the  larger  office  of  receiving  and  communicating  generally 
God's  will  and  purposes.  So  that,  even  in  those  parts  of  scripture 
which  most  emphatically  foretell  future  events,  we  find  also  con- 
tained instructions,  warnings,  consolations,  intended  specially  for 
present  use. 

Passing  over  the  earlier  manifestations  of  the  prophetic  gift  we 
may  observe  how,  together  with  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood 
among  the  Israelitish  people,  there  was  the  germ  of  another  ministry 
placed  out  by  Moses.  There  was  no  opposition  between  the  priestly 
and  the  prophetic  ministries :  the  one  did  not  represent,  as  Knobel 
has  asserted,  the  external  character  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  other 
its  spiritual  tendency.  Still,  as  Havernick  has  well  observed,  "pro- 
phecy belonged  rather  to  the  promises  of  the  law,  than  to  its 
commands.  The  prophets  were  the  free  gift  of  divine  grace,  for  the 
blessing  of  the  theocracy,  as  Jehovah's  instruments,  in  whom  a 
special  proof  of  his  loye  for  his  people  exhibited  itself."^  Indeed, 
prophecy  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Davison,  to  "  hold  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  gospel  itself.  It  is 
a  step  in  progress  beyond  the  law,  and  preparatory  to  the  gospel."* 
It  was  from  the  time  of  Samuel  that  prophecy  assumed  its  more  official 
and  formal  position ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  after  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  it  had  its  more  fixed  organization  among  the  ten  tribes, 
where  the  priesthood  was  altogether  degenerate  and  spurious,  and 
could  be  reformed  only  by  being  dissolved.  But  of  those  prophets 
whose  writings  are  in  the  scripture  canon  the  great  majority  be- 
longed to  Judah. 

Prophetic  inspiration  was  not  a  mere  refinement  of  heathen  sooth- 
saying, but  was  immediately  from  God.^  Persons  might  be  trained,  as 
we  find  they  were,  in  "the  schools  of  the  prophets;"  but  God's  Spirit 
alone  could  fit  and  empower  them  for  their  work.     "  The  essence 

»  See  Vol.  L  pp.  271—333. 

•  Ilavcrnick,  Einleitung,  §  196.  11  ii.  p.  5. 
■  DJHCourees  on  Prephety,  disc.  ii.  p.  32. 

*  See  Dr.  Turner,  Thoughts  on  the  Origin,  Character,  and  Interpretation  of  Scriptaral 
Prophecy,  New  York,  185^,  disc.  i.  Ewald  considers  prophecy  as  common  to  all  nations 
in  old  time,  and  refined  among  the  Israelites  by  their  possession  of  a  pure  religion.  Die 
Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes,  voL  i.  1.  pp.  11,  16.,  &c  Sec  this  view  censured  by  Keil, 
Kijilciiuiig,  §  62.  p.  224. 
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and  subjective  peculiarity  of  prophetic  inspiration,"  says  Havemick, 
"  lies  herein,  that  it  does  not  find  its  origin  in  the  unassisted  intelli- 
gence of  man,  or  in  his  natural  parts  and  powers,  however  great,  but 
proves  itself  to  be  the  higher  supernatural  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
God."» 

Communications  were  made  to  the  prophet^s  mind  in  a  more  simple 
and  immediate  manner,  or  through  dreams  and  ecstatic  visions.  This 
difference  is  apparent.  Numb.  xii.  6 — 8.  It  is  not,  however,  needful 
to  examine  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  divine  power  acted  on 
the  human  mind.  "  This  whole  question,"  says  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander, 
*^  is  rather  one  of  curiosity  than  use,  even  in  reference  to  interpreta- 
tion."^ 

But  the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  the  prophet  while  receiving 
supernatural  impressions  may  be  looked  at.  It  must  have  been 
peculiar.  The  internal  impulse  would  bear  his  soul  alofl,  but  would 
not  necessarily  lead  to  any  violent  excitement.  Instances  are  fre- 
quent in  the  sacred  narrative  of  the  exercise  of  the  calmest  serenity 
when  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  "  came  to  a  prophet,  to  be  delivered  to 
those  to  whom  he  was  commissioned.  In  dreams  the  action  of  the 
senses  was  suspended  by  natural  causes ;  and  in  ecstatic  vision  there 
was  a  suspension  of  certain  faculties  by  the  sublime  ideas  infused  into 
the  mind,  or  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  divine  energy.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Daniel,  chaps,  viii.  x.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
(into  which  Dr.  Hengstenberg  has  fallen^)  to  suppose  that,  like 
heathen  seers,  the  use  of  the  rational  powers  of  the  prophets  was 
suspended,  and  that  their  own  agency  ceased,  so  that  they  became 
completely  passive  under  an  overpowering  influence.  The  human 
agent's  intelligent  consciousness  was  preserved,  though  his  natural  fa- 
culties were  elevated  for  the  reception  of  the  divine  suggestions.* 

It  is  true  that  the  prophets  frequently  did  not  understand  fully,  as 
to  the  time  and  to  their  whole  extent,  the  utterances  they  delivered 
(1  Pet  i.  10,  11.);  so  that,  when  the  spiritual  intuitions  ceased,  their 
minds,  like  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  would  be  exercised  on  the 
subject  of  the  communication ;  but,  had  they  not  retained  their  con- 
sciousness, they  could  not  afterwards  have  described  as  they  do  the 
scenes  that  were  presented  to  their  internal  eye.  These  scenes,  the 
ideas  suggested,  must  have  been  embodied  in  certain  forms,  to  be 
sufficiently  received  for  the  purpose  of  being  communicated.  Some, 
indeed,  were  not  so  received,  as  we  learn  from  the  ease  of  St.  Paul, 
who  heard  in  paradise  "unspeakable  words,  which  it  was  not  possible 
for  man  to  utter"  (2  Cor.  xii.  4.);  disclosures  far  transcending 
human  experience,  which  human  language  was  not  competent  to 
describe.  But,  when  that  was  communicated  to  the  prophets  which 
they  were  to  convey  to  others,  means  had  to  be  found  for  clothing 
the  ideas  they  received  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  might  be 
expressed.    Hence  there  were  symbolic  visions  and  symbolic  actions. 

>  Kiiileitung,  §  199.  p.  30. 

•  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Introd.  p.  xiii. 

■  Christology  (Arnold),  chap.  iii.  pp.   101.,  &c. ;  Cycl.  of  BibL  Lit.,  art.  IVophe^* 
Comp.  Christology,  Edinb.  1854 — 1858,  vol  iv.  app.  vi.  pp.  396 — 444. 

*  See  Lee,  The  luspirutiou  of  Uoly  Scrii)turc  (2ud  edit.),  Icct.  v.  pp.  20L,  Ac. 
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And  the  colouring  of  such  visions  was  of^n  taken  from  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  in  which  the  prophet  lived.  Thus  the  imagery 
of  Ezekiel  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  figures  lately  discovered 
in  the  Assyrian  palaces. 

A  striking  fact  must  not  be  here  passed  over,  which  shall  be  given 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Lee.  "  There  was  one  topic  which  was  not 
submitted  to  their  own  (the  prophets')  style  of  representation.  Amid 
the  copious  and  varied  symbolism  of  scripture,  we  can  observe  how 
the  pictures  of  those  visions  in  which  Jehovali  himself  is  revealed 
always  preserve  a  character  quite  peculiar,  although,  when  describing 
certain  attributes  of  Deity — which  in  no  case  can  be  described  other- 
wise than  by  metaphors — each  prophet  still  employs  his  wonted 
imagery.  When  Jehovah  himself  appears,  the  sacred  writers  borrow 
no  colouring  from  external  sources ;  were  Aey  to  do  so,  indeed,  they 
would  manifestly  abandon  the  whole  genius  and  spirit  of  the  theo- 
cracy ;  and  this  uniformity  in  describing  their  visions  of  God  charac- 
terizes the  compositions  of  all  the  prophets,  notwithstanding  the 
prominence,  in  other  parts  of  their  writings,  of  their  own  individuality. 
To  satisfy  ourselves  of  this  fact,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  compare  the 
accounts  of  the  visions  of  Jehovah  vouchsafed  to  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and 
Ezekiel "  (Isai.  vi.  1  —  4. ;  Dan.  yii.  9,  10. ;  Ezek.  L  26  —  28, : 
comp.  Exod.  xxiv.  10.;  1  Kings  xxii.  19.;  Rev.  iv.*). 

With  regard  to  the  predictions  of  future  events  there  are  two 
particular  points  which  present  themselves.^  The  first  respects  the 
way  in  which  the  prophets  bring  remote  events  before  us.  As 
watchmen  stationed  on  towers  beheld  distant  scenes  and  announced 
what  was  occurring  there,  so  the  prophets,  raised,  as  it  were,  upon  an 
elevated  station,  looked  out  on  what  should  come  to  pass  in  future, 
and  proclaimed  what  they  thus  saw.  "The  prophecies  thereforts 
resemble  pictures  which  represent  extensive  prospects,  comprising 
many  objects  at  various  intervals  of  distance ;  and,  as  in  these  all  the 
objects  are  not  depicted  with  equal  clearness,  but,  while  the  outline 
of  the  foreground  is  distinct  and  its  colouring  vivid,  the  distance  is 
less  perfectly  defined,  and  the  extreme  back-ground  is  clothed  with  a 
shadowy  mist,  so  the  prophecies  exhibit,  as  it  were  in  a  painting,  a 
delineation  of  various  future  objects  or  events,  the  nearest  of  which 
are  tiie  most  perfectiy  described,  while  the  more  remote  are  shown 
in  proportion  to  their  distance  in  a  weaker  light  and  with  a  fainter 
outline :  the  intervals  of  time  are  not  distinctiy  noted,  but  all  the 
objects  are  simultaneously  represented  as  they  lie  in  prospect  before 
the  prophet,  and  therefore  not  in  historical  or  chronological  order  .  .  . 
Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  prophecies  it  was  scarcely  possible, 
before  the  accomplishment,  to  distinguish  which  of  the  events  predicted 
was  near  at  hand,  and  which  more  remote.  The  prophets  frequently 
interweave  descriptions  of  remote  events  with  others  of  objects  near 
at  hand."  *  This  is  called  the  "  perspective  "  character  of  prophecy. 
Thus  in  Zech.  ix.  the  prophet  sees  (vv.  1 — 8.)  the  triumphant  march 

'  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  lect  ir.  p.  184. 
»  H&vemick,  Einleltung,  t^  200.  II.  ii.  pp.  44.  &c. 

'  Jahn,  Introd action  to  the  Old  Test.,  translated  by  Turner  and  Whittingham,  part  U. 
•eel.  ii.  chap.  i.  §  81.  pp.  307,  308. 
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of  Alexander,  in  w.  9,  10.  he  beholds  Messiah  in  the  distant  futiiro, 
and,  w.  10 — 17.,  he  reverts  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees.  This 
principle  illuetrates  our  Lord's  discourse,  Matt,  xxiv.,  and  will  tend 
to  explain  the  passages  in  which  the  apostolic  writers  seem  to  describe 
the  final  close  of  all  things  as  to  occur  in  their  days.  We  see  hence 
how  parts  only  of  the  divine  counsels  were  unveiled  to  the  prophet^i, 
and  how,  when  the  course  of  events  showed  the  position  each  parti- 
cular was  to  occupy,  it  was  the  just  filling  up  (^  irXripwais)  of  that 
outline  which  had  been  traced  by  the  early  seers. 

Another  point  in  predictions  of  the  future,  important  for  the  right 
interpretation  of  them,  is  the  mode  in  which  past  events  are  re-pro- 
duced. Coming  blessings  are  described  in  language  furnished  by 
those  which  had  already  occurred.  Thus  the  full  blessedness  of 
God's  people  is  represented  as  a  return  from  exile  into  Canaan.  This 
will  be  more  fully  illustrated  hereafter.  It  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  it  exhibits  the  unity  of  God's  plan,  and  shows  how  all  his 
different  dealings  are  linked  together,  later  results  being  the  orderly 
development  of  his  original  counsels.  Considerations  of  this  kind 
tend  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  principle  avowed  by  many  critics, 
that  there  cannot  be  distinct  prophetic  foresight  of  the  distant  future, 
or  predictions  respecting  empires  in  the  prophet's  age  not  yet  in 
being.*] 

Difficulties,  it  is  readily  admitted,  do  exist  in  understanding  the 
prophetic  writings ;  but  these  are  either  owing  to  our  ignorance  of 
history  and  of  the  Scriptures,  or  because  the  prophecies  themselves 
are  yet  unfulfilled.  The  latter  can  be  understood  only  when  the 
events  foretold  have  actually  been  accomplished ;  but  the  former  class 
of  difficulties  may  be  removed  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  cases ;  and  the 
knowledge,  sense,  and  meaning  of  the  prophets  may,  in  a  considera- 
ble degree,  be  attained  by  prayer,  reading,  and  meditation,  and  by 
comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  especially  with  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  with  the 
book  of  the  Revelation.*  With  this  view,  the  following  general  rules 
will  be  found  useful  in  investigating  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
prophecies,  as  well  as  their  accomplishment. 

I.  As  not  any  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  self-interprefation  (2  Pet  i. 
20.),  or  is  its  own  interpreter,  **  the  sense  of  the  prophecy  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  events  of  the  world,  and  in  the  harmony  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
rather  than  in  the  bare  terms  of  any  single  prediction,^^  * 

'  Much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  prophecy  will  be  found  in  J)r.  Alexan- 
der's Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Introduction,  pp.  ix.  &c  See  ab>o  Kcil,  Einleitung,  §§  62 — 64. 
pp.  220 — 234.,  and  Fairbairn,  Prophecy  viewed  in  respect  to  its  Distinctive  Nature,  its 
Special  Function,  and  Proper  Interpretation,  1856,  part  i.  pp.  1 — 196. 

'  There  is  scarcely  an  expression  in  this  book  which  is  not  tnken  out  of  Daniel  or  some 
other  prophet  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  observed  that  it  is  written  in  the  same  style  and 
language  with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  has  the  same  relation  to  them  which  ihey 
have  to  one  another,  so  that  all  of  them  togethe*-  make  but  one  complete  prophecy ;  and 
in  like  manner  it  consists  of  two  parts,  an  introductory  prophecy,  and  an  intcrprebitiun 
thereof.     Observations  on  the  Apocalypse,  chap.  ii.  p.  254. 

'  Bishop  Uorsley.  This  learned  prelate  has  shown  in  his  sermon  on  2  Pet.  i.  20.  thai 
the  clause.  No  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation y  may  be  more 
precisely  thus  expressed,  *^  Not  any  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  self-inlcrpretatioM,  or  is 
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In  tlie  consideration  of  this  canon,  the  following  circumstances  should  be 
carefully  attended  to  :  — 

(1 .)  Consider  well  the  times  when  the  several  prophets  flourished^  in  what 
place  and  under  what  kings  they  uttered  their  predictioTis,  the  duration  of 
their  prophetic  ministry,  and  their  personal  rank  and  condition,  and,  lastly, 
whatever  can  be  known  respecting  their  life  and  transactions* 

These  particulars,  indeed,  cannot  in  every  instance  be  ascertained ;  bat,  where  ihcj  can 
be  known,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  them,  as  this  will  materially  contribute  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  prophetic  writings.  Thus,  in  order  to  understand  correctly  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  wo  should  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  people  of  Israel  under  the  kings  Amaziah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hczekiab. 
With  this  view,  the  books  of  2  Kings  (xiv. — xxi.)  and  2  Chron.  (xxvi. — zxxii.)  ought  to 
be  repeatedly  perused  and  studied ;  because  they  contain  an  accurate  view  of  the  state  of 
those  times. 

(2.)  The  situation  of  the  particular  places,  of  which  the  prophets  speak, 
must  also  be  kept  in  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  places;  there 
being  in  the  prophetic  writings  frequent  allusions  to  the  situation  and  ancient 
names  of  places. 

When  places  are  mentioned  as  lying  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  it  is  generally  to  be 
understood  of  their  situation  with  respect  to  Judsea  or  Jerusalem ;  when  the  context  does 
not  plainly  restrict  the  scene  to  some  other  place.  For  instance,  Egypt  and  Arabia  are 
called  the  land  of  the  south,  because  they  are  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem  ;  thus  in  Daniel 
(xi.)  the  king  of  the  south  signifies  the  king  of  Eg3rpt,  and  the  king  of  the  norths  the 
monarch  of  Syria.  The  sea  is  put  for  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  being  to  the  west 
of  Judsa  [and  there  being  no  other  word  for  west  in  Hebrew]:  by  the  earth  the  prophets 
often  mean  the  land  of  Judsea,  and  sometimes  the  great  continent  of  all  Asia  and  Africa, 
to  which  they  had  access  by  land  ;  and  by  the  isles  of  the  sea  they  understood  the  places 
to  which  they  sailed,  particularly  all  Europe,  and  probably  the  islands  and  sea-coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  appellation  of  sea  is  also  given  to  the  great  rivers  Nile  and 
Euphrates,  which,  overflowing  their  banks,  appear  like  small  seas  or  great  lakes.  The 
Egyptian  sea,  with  its  seven  streams,  mentioned  in  IsaL  xi.  1 5.,  is  the  Nile  with  its  seven 
mouths :  the  sea^  mentioned  in  Isai.  xxvii.  1.  and  Jer.  li.  86.,  is  the  Euphrates ;  and  the 
desert  of  the  sea,  in  Isai.  xxi.  1.,  is  the  country  of  Babylon,  watered  by  that  river.  In  like 
manner,  the  Jewish  people  are  described  by  several  particular  appellations,  after  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  in  the  reig^  of  Jeroboam :  thus,  the  ten  tribes,  being  distinct  from  the 
other  two,  and  subject  to  a  different  king,  until  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  captivity, 
are  respectively  called  Samaria,  Ephraim,  and  Joseph ;  because  the  city  of  Samaria,  which 
was  situated  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph, 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  Compare  Isai.  yii.  2,  6,  8,  9.;  PsaL  Ixxxi.  5.; 
Hos.  vii.  11.;  Amos  v.  15.  and  vi.  6.  They  were  also  called  Israel  and  Jacob;  because 
they  formed  the  greater  part  of  IsraeVs  or  Jacob's  posterity.  The  other  two  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  are  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  house  of  David,  Jerusalem,  or 
Sim  (IsaL  vii.  13.  and  xl.  2. ;  PsaL  cxxvi.  1.;  and  Isai.  liL  8.) ;  because  those  two  tribes 
adhered  to  the  famUy  of  David,  from  whose  posterity  their  kings  sprung,  and  the  capital 
of  their  dominions  was  Jerusalem,  within  whose  precincts  was  Mount  Sion.  After  their 
return,  however,  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  names  of  Israel  and  Judah  are  pro- 
miscuously applied  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  thus  restored  to 
their  native  country.  This  is  the  case  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi,  who  all  flourished  after  that  event.  In  addition  to  the  situations  and  names 
of  places,  whatever  relates  to  the  history  of  those  times  must  be  ascertained,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  not  only  by  consulting  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  writings  of 

its  own  interpreter;  because  the  Scripture  prophecies  are  not  detached  predictions  of 
separate  independent  eyents,  but  are  united  in  a  regular  and  entire  system,  all  terminat- 
ing in  one  great  object — the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  complete  establishment 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.**  Sermons,  vol.  iL  pp.  13  —  1 6.  [*•  Even  the  prophets  could  not 
expound  the  revelations  which  were  committed  to  them ;  the  meaning  which  the  event 
fixes  upon  their  language  was  not  a  meaning  infused  into  it  by  their  own  design :  the 
sense  of  their  predictions,  as  it  did  not  proceed  from  themselves,  could  not  be  unravelled 
by  their  own  powers  of  interpretation  {mas  hciKifaws  oh  ylptrcu,  for  which  sense  of  MKvait, 
cf.  St.  Mark  iv.  34.;  Acts  xix.  39.).**  Lee,  Inspiration  of  Script.  (2nd  edit.),  lect  t.  p.  211. 
note  2.  Comp.  lect.  ii.  p.  62.  note  4.] 
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Josephas  (whose  statements  mast  sometimes  be  taken  with  great  cantion,  as  he  has  rol 
always  related  the  sacred  history  with  fidelity),  but  also  by  comparing  the  narrativea  of 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculos,  and  other  profane  historians,  who  have  written  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Chaldseans,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Tyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  and 
other  oriental  nations,  with  whom  the  posterity  of  Jacob  had  any  intercourse.  Quota- 
tions from  these  writers  may  be  seen  in  all  the  larger  commentaries  on  the  Bible.  Dr. 
Prideaux's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations 
on  the  Prophecies,  are  both  particularly  valuable  for  the  illustrations  of  the  sacred  predic- 
tions which  they  have  respectively  drawn  from  profane  authors.  In  the  Historical  and 
Geographical  Index,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  under  the  articles  Assyria^ 
Babylon,  Egypt,  Media,  and  Persia,  we  have  given  an  abstract  of  the  profane  historj 
of  the  East,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  until  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  facilitate 
the  better  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  described  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets. 

(3.)  As  the  prophets  treat  not  only  of  past  transactions  and  present  oc^ 
currenceSy  but  also  foretell  future  events^  in  order  to  understand  them^  toe 
must  diUgently  consult  the  histories  of  the  following  ages^  both  sacred  and 
profane,  and  carefully  see  whether  we  can  trace  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  any 
prophecy. 

The  event  is  the  best  interpreter  of  a  prediction  ;  of  a  specific  prediction  the  only  full 
interpreter :  this  inquiry  into  history,  however,  demands  not  only  great  labour,  but 
also  great  industry  and  equal  judgment,  in  order  that  we  may  not  wander  into  vague  gene- 
ralities, and  that  the  events  may  be  referred  to  those  prophecies  with  which  they  harmonize. 
These  events  must  not  be  far-fetched ;  nor  can  they  always  be  ascerfained,  because  the 
circumstances  alluded  to  by  the  prophets  are  often  unknown  to  us,  being  yet  future. 
Hence  a  considerable  portion  of  the  prophets,  especiaUy  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  is  not 
only  not  understood,  but  cannot  at  present  be  comprehended.  Some  conjectures,  perhaps, 
may  be  offered ;  but  these  should  be  advanced  with  caution  as  far  as  they  throw  light 
upon  prophecy ;  and,  where  this  is  wanting,  we  must  withhold  our  assent  from  such  con- 
jectures. 

(4.)  The  words  and  phrases  of  a  prophecy  must  be  explained,  where  they 
are  obscure  :  if  they  be  very  intricate,  every  single  toord  should  be  expounded  ; 
and,  iftJie  sense  be  involved  in  metaphorical  and  emblematical  eocpressions  (as 
very  frequently  is  the  ccLse),  these  must  be  explained  according  to  the  principles 
already  laid  down. 

No  strained  or  far-fetched  interpretation,  therefore,  should  be  admitted  ;  and  that  sense 
of  any  word  or  phrase  is  always  to  be  preferred  which  is  the  clearest  and.  most  precise. 

(5.)  Similar  prophecies  of  the  same  event  must  be  carefully  compared,  in 
order  to  elucidate  more  clearly  the  sense  of  the  sacred  predictions. 

For  instance,  after  having  ascertained  the  subject  of  the  prophet's  discourse  and  the  sense 
of  the  words,  Isai.  liii.  5.,  He  was  wounded,  literally  pierced  through,  for  our  transgressions, 
may  be  compared  with  Psal.  xxii.  16.,  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet;  and  with  Zech. 
xiL  10,  TTiey  shaU  look  on  me  whom  they  have  pierced.  In  thus  paralleling  the  prophecies, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  predictions  of  former  prophets,  which  are  sometimes  repeated 
with  abridgement,  or  more  distinctly  explained  by  others ;  and  also  to  the  predictions  of 
subsequent  prophets,  who  sometimes  repeat,  with  greater  clearness  and  precision,  former 
prophecies,  which  had  been  more  obscurely  announced. 

II.  In  order  to  understand  the  prophets,  great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  prophetic  style,  which  is  highly 
Jigurativey  and  particularly  abounds  in  metaphorical  and  hyperbolical 
expressions. 

By  images  borrowed  from  the  natural  world,  the  prophets  often  understand  something  in 
the  world  politic.  Thus,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  heavenly  bodies,  denote  kings, 
queens,  rulers,  and  persons  in  great  power ;  and  the  increase  of  splendour  in  those  lumi- 
naries denotes  increase  of  prosperity,  as  in  Isai.  xxx.  26.,  and  Ix.  19.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  darkening,  setting,  or  falling,  signifies  a  reverse  of  fortune,  or  the  entire  destructiDU 
of  the  potentate  or  kingdom  to  which  they  refer.  In  this  manner  the  prophet  Isaiah 
denounced  the  divine  judgments  on  Babylon  (Isai.  xiii.  10,  13.),  and  on  Idumssa  (xxxiv. 
4 — 6.) ;  and  Jeremiah,  on  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem  (Jer.  iv.  23,  24.).    The  destruction  of 
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Egjpt  18  predicted  in  similar  terms  by  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  7,  8.) ;  and  also  the  terrible  judg- 
ments that  woald  befall  the  unbelieving  Jews,  bj  Joel  (ii.  28 — 31.).  And  Jesus  Christ 
himself  employed  the  same  phraseology  in  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  tha 
Romans  (Matt  xxiv.  29.). 

In  farther  illustration  of  this  rule  it  may  be  observed  that  the  prophetical  writings 
contain  numerous  figures  aud  similitudes  that  appear  strange  to  our  habits  and  modes  of 
thinking.  These  figures  and  similitudes,  therefore,  must  be  interpreted  agreeably  to  the 
genius  of  oriental  writing :  for  instance,  very  numerous  metaphors  are  taken  from  ag^« 
culture  and  the  pastoral  life;  some  of  the  prophets  themselves  having  been  herdsmen  or 
shepherds.  Other  representations  of  events,  which  were  to  come  to  pass  under  tiie  New 
Testament  dispensation,  are  drawn  from  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  the  conver- 
sion of  Egypt  to  the  gospel  is  foretold  (IsaL  xix.  19, 21.)  by  getting  up  an  altar^  and  offering 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord;  and  the  conversion  of  the  Grendles  in  general  (Mai.  i.  11.)  by  the 
offfring  itp  of  incense.  The  service  of  God  under  the  gospel  is  set  forth  (Zech.  xiv.  16.) 
b$f  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  keeping  the  feast  of  tabmacles  there;  and  the  abundant 
eflfiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  miraculous  gifts  which  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  is  represented  (Joel  ii.  28. )  by  prophesying^  and  dreaming  dreams^  and  seeing  visions. 
In  this  passage  the  prophet,  in  order  that  his  meaning  might  be  the  better  understood  by 
those  whom  he  addressed,  expressed  the  abundant  measure  of  gifts  and  gospel  light  by 
images  drawn  from  those  privileges  which  were  at  that  time  most  highly  valued  by  the 
Jews;  though  it  is  true  that  in  some  respects  his  words  had  a  literal  fulfilment 

Although  the  prophets  thus  frequently  employ  words  in  a  figurative  or  metaphorical 
meaning,  yet  we  ought  not,  without  necessity^  to  depart  firom  the  primitive  sense  of  their 
expressions  ;  and  that  necessity  exists,  only  when  the  plain  and  original  sense  is  less 
proper,  as  well  as  less  suitable  to  the  subject  and  context,  or  contrary  to  other  passages 
of  scripture.  But,  even  in  this  case,  we  must  carefully  assign  to  each  prophetical  symbol 
its  proper  and  definite  meaning,  and  never  vary  from  that  meaning.^ 

III.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  writings  was  first  com'- 
posed  in  verse,  and  still  retains  much  of  the  air  and  cast  of  the  original, 
an  attention  to  the  division  of  the  lineSy  and  to  that  peculiarity  of  He- 
breto  poetry  by  which  the  sense  of  one  line  or  couplet  so  generally  cor^ 
responds  with  another,  will  frequently  lead  to  the  meaning  of  many 
passages;  one  line  of  a  couplet,  or  member  of  a  sentence,  being  generally 
a  commentary  on  the  otlier. 

Of  this  rule  we  have  an  example  in  Isai  xxxiv.  6. 

The  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah, 

And  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  IdumsM. 

Here  the  metaphor  in  the  first  clause  is  illustrated  by  the  phraseology  of  the  next :  the 
sacrifice  in  Bozrah  means  the  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idnmsa,  of  which  Bozrah  was 
the  capital.  Similar  instances  occur  in  Isai.  xliv.  S.  and  Ixu  10.,  and  in  Micah  vi.  6.,  in 
which  the  parallelism  is  more  extended.  Concerning  the  nature  of  prophetic  poesy,  see 
pp.  373,  374.  of  tlie  present  volume. 

IV.  Particular  names  are  often  put  by  the  prophets  for  more  general 
ones,  in  order  that  they  may  place  the  thing  represented,  as  it  were, 
before  the  eyes  of  their  hearers  ;  but  in  such  passages  they  are  not  to  be 
understood  literally. 

Thus,  in  Joel  iii.  4.,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  all  tlie  coasts  of  Palestine^  are  put,  by  way  of 
poetical  description,  for  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jews ;  and  (vv.  6,  8.)  the  Greeks  and 
Sabseans  for  distant  nations.  In  hke  manner  the  prophet  Amos  (ix.  12. )»  when  speaking 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  mentions  the  remnant  of  Edom,  or  the  Idumaans, 

y.  It  is  usual  with  the  prophets  to  express  tlie  same  thing  in  a  great 
variety  of  expressions;  whence   they  abound  in  amplifications,    each 
rising  above  the  other  in  strength  arid  beauty. 
For  instance,  when  describing  drought  or  famine,  they  accumulate  together  numerous 

>  Tbe  figurative  character  of  the  prophetic  style  is  discussed  at  length  by  Fairbaim, 
Prophecy  viewed  4n  respect  to  its  distinctive  Nature,  its  special  Function,  and  proper 
Interpretation,  part  L  chap.  v.  sect  iv.  pp   133.,  &c. 
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epithets,  to  represent  the  sorrow  that  would  accompany  tbofte  calamities  :  on  the  other 
hand,  when  delineating  plenty,  they  portray,  in  a  great  variety  of  expressions,  the  joj  of 
the  people  possessed  of  abundance  of  grain  ;  and.  in  like  manner,  the  horrors  of  war  sod 
the  blessings  of  peace,  the  misery  of  the  wicked  and  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  srt 
contracted  with  numerous  illustrations.  [Universal  terms,  however,  as  belonging  to  poetie 
diction,  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.] 

VI.  The  order  of  time  is  not  always  to  he  looked  for  in  the  prophetic 
vyriiings;  for  they  frequently  resume  topics  of  which  they  have  formerly 
treated^  after  other  subjects  have  intervened^  and  again  discuss  them, 

Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  may,  in  particular,  be  cited  as  instances  of  this  abruptneM  of 
style;  whose  discourses,  being  first  dispersed,  were  afterwards  collected  together  witboot 
regard  to  the  order  of  time.  In  the  midst  of  the  mention  of  particular  mercies  promised 
to,  or  of  judgments  denounced  against,  the  people  of  God,  the  prophets  sometimes  bresk 
forth  into  sublime  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah  :  these  digressions  appear  extreoiely 
abrupt  and  incoherent  to  those  who  do  not  consider  how  seasonable  the  mention  of  Cturiflt 
may  be,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  mercies  of  God  (of  which  he  is  the  foundatioa 
and  pinnacle,  the  ground  and  consummation),  and  with  the  threats  of  the  judgments  of 
God,  in  which  he  was  his  people's  grand  consolation.^  A  careful  examination,  howeTer, 
of  the  plan  and  distribution  of  the  different  prophetical  books  will  always  enable  the 
diligent  reader  to  trace  the  arrangement  and  scope  of  the  respective  prophecies  Where, 
indeed,  a  new  prediction  or  discourse  is  distinguished  from  a  former  one  by  a  new  title, 
as  in  Haggai  i.  1.  and  ii.  10, 20.,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  trace  such  an  arrangement  and  scope; 
but  where  the  prophets  do  not  introduce  any  new  titles  (Hosea  for  instance)  it  becomes 
very  difficult.  Yitringa  has  laid  it  down  as  a  canon*,  that  in  continued  predictions,  which 
are  not  distinguished  one  from  another  by  titles  or  inscriptions,  we  should  carefully 
attend  both  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  prophetic  sermon,  as  well  as  to  the  period  of 
time  in  which  the  scene  of  the  prophetic  vision  is  fixed,  and  to  the  period  in  which  it  ends. 
This  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  sermons  or  discourses  of  Isaiah,  in  the  forty-first  and  follow- 
ing chapters  of  his  prophecy. 

It  is,  however,  pit>bable  that  those  prophecies — whose  (erminns  il  quo  demonstrates  the 
beginning  of  the  time  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  terminut  ad  quern  the  end  of  that  time 
— ^give  a  narration  of  the  principal  events  that  shall  befall  the  church  in  a  condnaed 
series,  unless  anything  intervene  which  may  require  us  to  go  back  to  former  times. 
Upon  this  foundation  depends  the  interpretation  of  Isai.  liv.  1.  to  Ix.  22.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  prophecy  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  Messiah's  kingdom : 
the  term  or  end  falls  upon  the  most  flourishing  state  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  to  folbw 
the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  vindication  of  the  afflicted  churcH  ;  which 
deliverance,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  Christ's  l^nigdom,  are  described  in  IsaL  lix.  19— 
21.  and  Ix.  throughout.  [If  a  prophecy,  it  most  be  added,  be  strictly  chronological,  the 
links  of  it  have  their  accomplishment  in  definite  events.] 

VII.  The  prophets  often  change  both  persons  and  tenses^  sometitnet 
speaking  in  their  own  persons^  at  other  times  representing  God,  hit 
people^  or  their  enemies,  as  respectively  speaking,  and  without  noticing 
the  change  of  person;  sometimes  taking  things  past  or  present  fw 
things  future,  to  denote  the  certainty  of  the  events. 

Of  this  observation  we  have  a  signal  instance  in  that  very  obscure  prediction  eontained 
in  Isai.  xxi.  11, 12.  which,  according  to  Bishop  l/owth's  trandation,  is  as  follows:— 

THB  ORACLE  OONCERNINO  DDKAH. 

A  voice  crieth  unto  me  from  Seir  : 

Watchman,  what  from  the  night  P 

Watchman,  what  from  the  night  ? 

The  watchman  replieth  : 

The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night 

If  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye  :  come  again. 

This  prophecy,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  occasion  on  whidi  it  was  nttered,  ss  well  ss 

from  the  brevity  of  the  expression,  is  very  obscure  ;  but,  if  we  observe  the  trantUitm,  snd 

carefblly  distinguish  between  the  person  speaking  and  the  person  spoken  to^  we  shsll  beable 

"^o  apprehend  its  general  import.    It  expresses  the  inquiries,  made  of  a  prophet  of  JeboTsh 


»  Boyle  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Seriptures,  Works,  voL  iL  p.  37U 
'  Typus  Doctrinss  Prophcticsa,  pars  iiL  cap.  il  p.  179. 
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bj  a  people  who  were  in  a  yerj  distressed  condition,  concerning  the  fates  whtdi  awaited 
them.  The  Edomites  as  well  as  the  Jews  were  sobdaed  bj  the  Babylonians.  Thej 
anxionslj  inquire  of  the  prophet,  how  long  their  subjection  is  to  last  Ue  intimates  that 
the  Jews  should  be  delivered  from  captivity,  but  not  the  Edomites.  The  traiisiiion  being 
thas  obserred,  the  obscurity  disappeai-s. 

Isal  ix.  6.,  liii.  throughout,  Ixiii.  throughout,  2Sech.  ix.  9.,  and  Rev.  xyiii.  2.  (to  mention 
BO  other  instances),  may  be  adduced  as  examples  of  the  tubatitution  of  the  past  or  pretent, 
in  order  to  denote  the  certainty  ofthingt  yet  /uture:  attention  to  the  scope  and  context  of 
the  prophetic  discourse  will  here  also,  as  in  the  preceding  rule,  enable  the  reader  to 
distinguish  the  rarious  transitions  with  sufficient  accuracy.* 

It  may  here  be  further  observed,  that,  when  the  prophets  speak  of  the  latter^  or  last  daya, 
they  in\iiriably  mean  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  time  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 
The  expression,  that  day,  often  means  the  same  time,  and  always  some  period  at  a  distance. 

VIIL  When  the  prophets  received  a  commission  to  declare  anything^ 
the  message  is  sometimes  expressed  as  if  they  had  been  appointed  to  do  it 
themselves. 

This  remark  has,  in  substance,  been  already  made.  It  is  introduced 
again,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  phraaeologj  of  the  prophetic  writings. 
One  or  two  additional  examples  will  show  the  necessity  of  attending  to  it 
in  interpreting  the  predictions  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Thus,  when  Isaiah  was  sent  to  tell  the  Jews,  that  their  heart  would  become  fkt,  and 
their  ears  heavy,  and  that  they  would  be  gnilty  of  shutting  their  tytt,  so  as  not  to  under- 
stand and  believe  the  truth,  the  message  is  thas  expressed  :  Oo  and  tell  this  people.  Hear 
y«  indeed,  but  understand  not,  and  tee  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.  This  implies  that  they 
would  not  employ  the  faculties  which  they  possessed,  so  as  to  understand  and  believe  the 
gospel  The  reason  of  this  is  assigned  :  Make  the  heart  of  Uiis  people  fat,  and  mahe 
their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  ana  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed  (Isai.  vi  9,  10.).  This  it 
merely  a  prediction  of  what  they  would  do;  for,  when  this  prophetic  declaration  was, 
accomplished,  the  Saviour  quoted  the  passage,  and  expressed  its  genuine  sense:  In  them 
isfvifiled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  saiSi :  For  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and 
their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  tiuy  have  closed ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see 
with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should 
he  cmverted,  and  I  should  heal  them  (Matt  xiii.  15.).  This  condition  is  still  more  explicitly 
stated  in  John  iii.  19. :  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  eviL  For  every  one  Ihut  doeth  evil 
hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  The  Lord 
said  to  Jeremiah,  /  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth;  see,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the 
nations,  to  root  out,  and  to  puU  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  and  to  build,  and  to 
fiatU  (Jer.  i.  9, 10.>  The  meaning  of  this  message  is,  that  the  prophet  was  appointed  to 
declare  to  the  nations,  that  they  should  be  rooted  out,  pulled  down,  and  desuroved,  and 
that  others  would  be  planted  in  their  place,  and  built  up.  When  Ezekiel  beheld  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel,  he  observes,  that  it  was  according  to  the  appearance  of  the 
vision  which  I  saw  when  I  came  to  destroy  the  city  (kjEek.  xiiiL  8.);  that  as,  when  he 
came  to  prophesy  that  the  city  should  be  destroyed. 

IX.  As  symbolic  actions  and  prophetic  visions  greatly  resemble 
parables,  and  were  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.  more  powerfully 
to  instruct  and  engage  the  aftefUion  of  the  people,  they  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  same  manner  as  parables.^ 

*  This  change  of  tense,  however,  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  predictions  ai  future 
events:  it  is  sometimes  used  by  the  prophets  to  represent  duties  as  performed  which  ought 
to  be  done  :  thus,  in  MaL  i.  6.,  A  son  honours  (ought  to  honour)  his  father.  But  it  is 
more  frequently  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  express  both  our 
Christian  privileges,  and  the  duties  to  which  they  oblige  us.  Thus,  Malt.  v.  13.,  Ye 
are  (ought  to  be)  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Rom.  ii.  4  ,  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  (ought 
to  lead)  thee  to  repentance.  2  Cor.  iii.  18.,  We  all,  with  open  face  beholding  (enjoving  the 
means  of  beholdins)  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  (ought  to  be)  changed  into  the 
•owe  image  from  glory  to  glory.  Similar  instances  may  be  seen  in  1  Cor.  v.  7.;  CoL  iii.  3. ; 
Heb.  xiil  14.;  1  Pet.  i.  6.;  1  John  il  15.,  iii.  9.,  and  v.  4,  18.  Dr.  Taylor,  Key  to  the 
Apoitolic  Writings,  §  274.,  in  Bishop  Waison'sTracts,  vol  iii.  p.  421. 

'  On  the  construction  of  parabolic  language,  see  pp.  345 — S.'iO.  ot  this  volume. 
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We  must  therefore  chiefly  consider  the  scope  And  desi^;^  of  such  sjinbolic  actions  and 
prophetic  visions,  without  attempting  too  minute  an  explanation  of  all  the  poeticul  images 
and  figures  with  which  the  sacred  writern  adorned  their  style.  For  instance,  in  Zech.  i. ' 
7 — 1 1.,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  man  riding  upon  a  red  horsCj  and 
standing  among  the  myrtk-trees :  this  vision  represents  so  many  angels  returning,  probably 
from  the  kingdoms  over  which  they  presided,  to  give  to  Jehovah  an  account  of  their  ex- 
pedition and  ministry.  The  horses,  it  has  been  conjectured,  denote  their  power  and 
celerity  ;  and  the  different  colours  the  difference  of  their  ministries.  The  Mcope  of  the 
vision,  however,  is  sufficiently  plain  :  the  angels  tell  that  all  the  earth  was  sitting  gtiUand 
at  rest ;  the  Persian  empire  and  other  nations  connected  with  Jndsea  enjoying  peace  at 
that  time,  though  the  Jews  continued  in  an  unsettled  state.' 


SECTION  II. 

OB8BBTATIOM8  OIT  THK  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PUOPHSCT   IN  GENERAL. 

A  PROPHECY  is  demonstrated  to  be  fulfilled  when  we  can  prove  that 
the  event  has  actually  taken  place,  precisely  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  foretold,  either  from  sacred  history,  where  prac- 
ticable, or  from  profane  authors  of  unimpeachable  veracity ;  whose 
characters  stand  so  high,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  suspected  of 
having  forged  anything  to  favour  the  idea  of  its  accomplishment.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  a  prediction  has  been  fulfilled,  we  must  first 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  general  scheme  of  the  prophecy  in  question, 
or  the  type  it  bears,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  parts  with  the  whole, 
and  with  corresponding  prophecies  both  earlier  and  later;  and  to 
classify  tlie  various  things  spoken  of,  lest  the  judgment  be  perplexed 
with  a  multitude  of  references.  And,  secondly,  in  our  deductions  from 
the  prophecies  thus  arranged,  those  predictions,  and  their  respective 
accomplishments,  are  principally  to  be  selected  and  urged,  which 
chiefly  tend  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  their  taking  place  by  accident, 
or  being  foretold  by  some  happy  conjecture.  Now  this  may  be 
done,  by  showing  the  vast  distance  of  time  between  the  prophecy  and 
the  event  foretold ;  the  agreement  of  very  many,  even  of  the  minutest 
circumstances,  so  that,  when  completed,  the  description  determinately 
applies  to  the  subject ;  and,  lastly,  the  dependence  of  actions  upon  the 
uncertain  will  of  man,  or  upon  opportunity  presenting  itself;  for  all 
these  things  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  unassisted  human  intellect 
either  can  or  could  possibly  foresee  them.  These  two  general  obser- 
Yations  being  premised,  we  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  canons  by 
which  to  ascertain  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy. 

1.  The  same  prophecies  frequently  have  a  double  meaning  ^  and  refer 
to  different  events^  the  one  near^  the  other  remote ;  the  one  temporal,  the 
other  spiritual  or  perhaps  eternal.  The  prophets  thus  having  several 
events  in  view,  their  expressions  may  be  applicable  partly  to  one,  and 
partly  to  another ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  mark  the  transitions. 
What  has  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  first,  we  must  apply  to  the  second; 

'  Archbishop  Newcome  on  Zech.  i.  7—11.  [The  remarkB  of  Bp.  Terrot  on  the  Interpre- 
tation of  Prophecj,  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  toL  L  of  his  translation  of  Emesti's 
Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  pp.  213 — 224.,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
See  also  Dr.  Chalmers,  Eyidences  of  Uie  Christian  Religion,  book  ii.  chap.  vii.  18 — 25^ 
pp.  219—228.  (edit.  1855).] 
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and  what  has  already  been  fulfilled  may  often  be  considered  as  typical 
of  what  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  doable  sense  of  prophecy  has  been  opposed  with  much  ingennity  hy  Mr.  Whistoo, 
Dr.  Sykes,  and  Dr.  Benson,  in  this  country,  and  by  Father  Balthus  in  France,  as  well  as 
by  most  of  the  German  theologians,  who  severally  contend  that  the  ancient  prophecies 
contain  only  one  sense;  but  that  the  rule  above  stated  is  correct  we  apprehend  will 
appear  irom  the  following  remarks  and  illustrations : — 

1.  **  Throughout  the  whole  of  prophetical  scripture,  a  time  of  retribution  and  of  ven- 
geance on  G^'s  enemies  is  announced.  It  is  called  the  day  of  the  Lord;  the  day  of 
wrath  and  slaughter;  qf  the  Lord's  anger,  visitation,  and  judgment;  the  great  dag;  and 
the  hut  day.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  kind  of  description,  and 
the  same  expressions,  which  are  used  to  represent  this  great  day,  are  also  employed  by  the 
prophets  to  describe  the  fall  and  punishment  of  particular  states  and  empires  ;  of  Babylon, 
by  Isaiah  (xiiL);  of  Egypt,  by  Ezekiel  (xxx.  2—4.,  and  xxxiL  7, 8.);  of  Jerusalem,  by  Jere- 
miah, Joel,  and  by  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiv.) ;  and,  in  many  of  these  prophecies,  the 
description  of  the  calamity,  which  is  to  fall  on  any  partiadar  state  or  nation,  is  so  blended 
with  that  general  destruction,  which,  in  the  final  days  of  vengeance,  will  invade  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  that  the  skill  of  our  ablest  interpreters  has  been  scarcely  equal 
to  separate  and  assort  them.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  by  judicious  divines,  that 
these  partial  prophecies  and  particular  instances  of  the  divhie  vengeance,  whose  accom- 
plishment we  know  to  have  taken  place,  are  presented  to  us  as  types,  tokens,  and  fore- 
runners of  some  greater  events  which  are  also  disclosed  in  them.  To  the  dreadfiil  time 
of  universal  vengeance  they  all  appear  to  look  forward,  beyond  their  more  immediate 
object.  Little,  indeed,  can  we  doubt  that  such  is  to  be  considered  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  these  prophecies,  since  we  see  them  thus  applied  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles."  * 

2.  Thus  Fsal.  ii  is  primarily  an  inauguration  hymn,  composed  by  David,  the  anointed 
of  Jehovah,  when  crowned  with  victory,  and  placed  triumphant  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Sion. 
Bat,  in  Actsiv.  25., &C.,  the  inspired  apostles  with  one  voice  declare  it  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  opposition  raised  against  the  gospel,  by  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  The  latter  part  of  FsaL  xvi.  is  spoken  of  David's  person,  and  is,  nnqaes- 
tionably,  in  its  immediate  sense,  to  be  understood  of  him,  and  of  his  hope  of  rising  after 
death  to  an  endless  life;  but  it  is  equally  clear,  from  Acts  ii  25—31.,  that  it  was  spoken 
of  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  who  was  typified  by  that  king  and  prophet.  Again,  FsaL 
zzii.',  though  primarily  Intended  of  David  when  he  was  in  great  distress  and  forsaken  by 
God,  is  yet,  secondarily  and  mystically,  to  be  understood  of  our  blessed  Saviour  during 
his  passion  upon  the  cross;  and  so  it  is  applied  by  himself  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.).  And  it  is 
further  ohservable,  that  other  passages  of  this  psalm  (vv.  8, 16,  18.)  are  noticed  by  the 
evangelist,  as  being  fulfilled  at  that-  time  (Matt,  xxvii.  35,  43.) :  now  it  is  certain  that 
they  could  not  be  fulfilled,  unless  they  had  been  intended  in  this  mysterious  sense  of  Jesus 
Christ.  FsaL  xlv.  is,  in  the  original,  a  song  of  loves,  an  cpithalamium  on  the  nuptials  of 
king  Solomon  and  the  king  of  Egypt's  daughter;  but  from  Heb.  L  8,  9.  we  are  assured 
that  it  is  addressed  to  Christ ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  remote  and  spiritual  sense,  it  celebrates 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  his  mystical  union  with  his  church,  and  the  admir- 
able benefits  that  would  be  conferred  upon  her  in  the  times  of  the  gospeL 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  many  other  psalms  in  which  the 

'  Dr.  Woodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  172,  178.  **  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  prophecies,"  he  observes,  **  is  that  splendid  one  of  Isaiah,  chap,  xxxiv.;  the  importance 
and  universality  of  which  are  to  be  collected  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced. 
All  nations  and  people,  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  are  summoned  to  the  audience.  It 
represents  the  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance,  and  the  year  of  the  recompences  for  the  con- 
troversy of  Sion  (ver.  8.);  it  descends  on  all  nations  and  their  armies  (?er.  2.).  The  images 
of  wraithful  vengeance  and  utter  dissolution  are  the  same  which  are  presented  under  the 
sixth  seal  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (vi.  12 — 17.).  The  hosts  of  heaven  are  dissolved; 
the  heavens  are  rolled  together  as  a  scroll  of  parchment ;  the  stars  fall  like  a  leaf  from  a 
vine,  or  a  fig  from  its  tree.  And  yet  Idumaa  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  as  the  particular 
object  of  vengeance:  such  seems  to  be  the  typical  completion  and  primary  application  of 
this  prophecy  ;  but  it  has  evidently  a  more  sublime  and  future  prospect,  and  in  this  sense 
the  whole  world  is  its  object ;  and,  using  the  same  symbols  and  figurative  expressions  with 
the  prophecy  of  the  sixth  seal,  with  Uiose  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and,  above  all,  the 
sixteenth  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  with  others  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  it 
must,  with  them,  be  finally  referred  to  the  great  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance  for  its  perfect 
completion."    Ibid.,  p.  174. 

'  Dr.  Bandolph  has  a  beautiful  exposition  of  this  psalm  at  the  end  of  voL  I  of  his  View 
of  Christ's  Ministry,  pp.  5C  3  —  51 5. 
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double  sense  is  most  elearly  to  be  discerned  * ;  but  we  shall  pr«eeed  to  cite 
a  few  instances  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

(1.)  Isai.  yii.  14 — 16.,  Id  the  primary  bat  lower  sense  of  this  prophecy,  the  sigfn  given 
was  to  assure  Ahast  that  the  land  of  Judna  would  speedily  be  delivered  from  the  kings  of 
Samaria  and  Damascus,  by  whom  it  was  invaded.  But  the  introduction  of  the  prophecy, 
the  singular  stress  laid  upon  it,  and  the  exact  sense  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed, 
make  it  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  it  had  another  and  more  important  purpose  ;  and 
the  event  has  clearly  proved  that  the  tign  given  had,  secondarily  and  mystically,  a  respect 
to  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  and  to  a  deliverance  much  more  momentous  than  that  of 
Ahaz.' 

(2.)  Isai.  xl  6.,  What  is  here  said  of  the  wolf  dwelliiig  with  the  Uimls  &Ct  is  under- 
stood as  having  its  first  completion  in  the  reign  of  Hezekkh,  when  profound  peace  was 
enjoyed  after  the  troubles  caused  by  Sennacherib;  but  its  tecond  and  full  comptotion  is 
under  the  gospel,  whose  power  in  changing  the  hearts,  tempers,  and  lives  of  the  worst  of 
men  is  here  foretold  and  described.  Of  this  blessed  power  there  has,  in  every  age  of 
Christianity,  been  a  cloud  of  witnesses  ;  although  its  most  glorious  era,  predicted  in  this 
passage,  may  not  yet  be  arrived.  The  latter  part  of  the  same  chapter,  in  which  there  are 
allusions  to  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  seems  to  refer  principally  to  the  future  restoration  of  the 
Jews  from  their  several  dispersions,  and  to  that  happy  period  when  they  and  the  Gentiles 
shall  stand  together  under  the  banner  of  Jesus,  and  unite  their  zeal  in  extending  the  limits 
of  his  kingdom.  This  is  a  favourite  theme  with  Isaiah,  justly  designated  the  evangelical 
prophet,  who  (chap.  xL)  predicted  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  their  re- 
storation to  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  events  which  were  primarily  and  literally  accomplished, 
but  which,  by  St.  Matthew  (iti  3.),  and  by  our  Lord  himself  (Matt.  xi.  10.),  are  said  to 
have  been  fulfilled  by  John  the  Baptist's  preaching;  and  which,  secondarily  and  spirkuaUy, 
foretold  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  infinitely  greater  bondage  of  sin. 

(3.)  Once  more.  Hos.  xi.  I.,  Out  of  Egypt  have  A  called  my  son.  This  passage,  in  its 
literal  sense,  related  to  God's  delivering  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  E^pt ;  but,  in  its 
secondary  and  mystical  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  allusion  was  mtended  by  the 
Hply  Spurit  to  the  call  of  the  infant  Christ  out  of  the  same  country  (Matt.  iL  15.). 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  many  prophecies  must  be  taken  in  a  double 
sensey  in  order  to  understand  their  full  import ;  and  this  twofold  ap- 
plication of  them,  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  is  a  full  authority  for 
us  to  consider  and  apply  them  in  a  similar  way.  In  order  to  ascer-* 
tain  whether  a  prophecy  is  to  be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  the  foUow- 
ing  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  Vitringa':  — 

(1.)  That  we  may  attain  an  accurate  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  prediction,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  all  the  attributes  and 
characters  which  are  applied  to  the  subject  of  tlie  prophecy  :  if  the  sutject 
be  not  specifically  mentioned  by  namCy  it  must  be  discovered  by  ite  cha- 
racteristics:  of  this  description  are  many  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
Christ,  particularly  Psalms  ii.,  xxii.,  xlv.,  Ix. ;  Isai.  liii. ;  Zech.  iii.  8.     If 

'  Bp.  Home,  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  has  noticed  a  number 
of  those  divine  odes,  which  bear  a  double  meaning,  the  propriety  of  which  he  has  Ailly 
vindicated.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  x — xx.  See  also  Dr.  Apthorpe,  Warbnrtonian  Discuurses 
on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  77 — 89.  j  and  Dr.  Nares,  Warburtouian  Lectures,  entitled  A 
Connected  and  Chronological  Vi'^w  of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Christian  Church, 
pp.  155 — 162,  176,  177.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  are  applied  by  Bp.  Horsley  to 
the  Messiah,  in  his  Book  of  Psalms  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  2  vols.  Svo.  Bat  Bp. 
Marsh  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  are  no  double  meanings,  or  Mctmdaryaensea, 
in  prophecy;  except  such  as  are  specially  sanctioned  by  divine  authority.  Divinity 
Lectures,  part  iv.  lecL  xxii. 

*  There  is  a  good  philolog^.cal  illustration  of  this  prediction  in  D.r.  Randolph's  Pralee* 
tiones  Theologicas,  in  vol.  ii.  (pp.  446.  &c)  of  his  View  of  Christ's  Ministry;  and  ail 
elaborate  vindication  and  explanation  of  it  in  the  Abbe  Hook's  Religionis  Natundis  et 
RevelatsB  Principia,  tom.  ii.  pp.  494 — 498. 

•  In  his  Typus  Doctrinss  Propheticae,  pars  iii.  cap.  ii.,  Dr.  Apthorpe  has  translated 
eighteen  of  Vitringa's  canons  (which  are  admirably  illustrated  by  numerous  examples 
in  his  valuable  commentai^  on  Isaiah)  in  his  Lectures  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  90 — 106. 
Jahn  has  given  several  additional  examples.     Introd.  ad  Vet.  Foedus,  pp.  33i— 834. 
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the  subject  be  named,  we  must  inquire  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  properly 
or  mystically,  or  partly  properly  and  partly  mystically ;  as  in  Psal.  Ixxii. 

(2.)  We  mast  not,  however,  depart  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  subject, 
when  called  by  its  own  proper  name,  if  all  the  attributes,  or  the  principal 
and  more  remarkable  ones,  agree  to  the  subject  of  the  prophecy.  This  rule 
will  be  found  of  considerable  use  in  interpreting  the  prophecies  concern- 
ing Israel,  Judah,  Tyre,  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  and  places. 

(3.)  1£  the  attributes  by  no  means  agree  with  the  subject  expressed  in 
a  prophecy  by  its  own  name,  we  must  direct  our  thoughts  to  another 
sabject  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  which  assumes  a  mystic  name,  on 
account  of  the  agreement  between  the  type  and  antitype.  Examples  of 
this  occur  in  the  prophecies  concerning  Edom  (Isai.  Ixiii.  1—^.),  David 
(Ezek.  xxxiv.  24—31.),  and  Elijah  (Mai.  iv.  5.). 

(4.)  If,  in  prophecies,  the  subject  be  expressed  by  name,  which  may 
bear  both  a  proper  and  a  mystical  interpretation,  and  the  attributes  of  the 
prophetic  discourse  be  of  a  mixed  kind,  so  that  some  of  them  agree  more 
strictly  with  the  subject  mystically  taken,  while  others  are  more  correctly 
predicated  of  it  in  a  literal  and  grammatical  sense ;  in  such  cases,  we 
must  take  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  to  be,  not  simple,  but  complex;  and 
the  prophet,  actuated  by  divine  illumination,  exprese^es  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  designedly  to  be  understood  of  both  senses,  and  to  intimate  to 
the  reader  that  the  mystical  or  allegorical  sense  is  enveloped  in  the  literal 
sense. 

Thus,  many  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Babylon,  Edom,  Egypt,  and  Tyre,  contain 
•ach  magnificent  expressions,  as,  if  taken  properly,  will  admit  of  a  very  poor  and  barren 
exposition ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  presomed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  designed  something 
more,  and  to  lead  our  minds  to  the  mystical  Babylon,  &c.  In  like  manner,  soch  grand 
things  are  sometimes  spoken  concerning  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, and  mention  is  made  of  such  distinguished  blessings  being  bestowed  upon  them,  as 
necessarily  lead  us  to  look  for  a  more  complete  fulfilment  in  the  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  spiritual  blessings  of  grace  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  God,  under  the 
gospel  dispensation.  Isai.  lii.  I — 3.  and  Jer.  iil  14 — 18.,  to  cite  no  oUier  examples, 
present  very  striking  illustrations  of  this  remark.    Uence,  it  follows,  that, 

(5.)  Prophecies  of  a  general  nature  are  applicable  by  accommodation  to 
individuals ;  most  of  the  things,  which  are  spoken  of  the  church,  being 
equally  applicable  to  her  individual  members. 

(6.)  Prophecies  of  a  particular  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  admit,  and 
often  require,  an  extended  sense :  for  instance,  Edom,  Moab,  or  any  of  the 
enemies  of  God's  people,  are  often  put  for  the  whole ;  what  is  said  of  one 
being  generally  applicable  to  the  rest.  And,  in  like  manner,  what  is  said 
either  to  or  concerning  God's  people,  on  any  particular  occasion,  is  ot 
general  application ;  as  all,  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  God,  have 
an  interest  in  the  same  prophecies. 

(7.)  In  continued  prophecies,  which  are  not  distinguished  one  from 
another,  we  should  carefully  attend,  ^r^^  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
discourse,  and,  secondly,  to  the  epoch  of  time  which  commences  the  scene 
of  the  prophetic  vision,  and  the  term  in  which  it  ends. 

The  first  observation  is  of  principal  use  in  the  discourses  of  Isaiah,  iVom  chap.  xL  to 
the  end  of  the  book.  This  distmction,  often  difficult  and  somewhat  obscure,  is  of  great 
moment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  that  we  may  not  consider  as  a  continued 
discourse  what  ought  to  be  divided  into  several  distinct  topics.  The  last  part  of  this 
canon  is  indispensable  in  explaining  the  psalms  and  prophetic  visions.     See  Isai.  vi.  1. 

[Objections  have  been  felt  to  the  "  double  sense  **  of  prophecy,  as  if  it 
were  thereby  rendered  indeterminate,  so  that  a  fulfilment  could  be  found 
or  fancied  according  to  the  bent  of  an  interpreter's  own  mind.  But  rightly 
viewed  it  does  not  seem  open  to  such  a  charge.     We  must  carefully  examine 
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the  structure  of  prophecy  :  "  When  the  future  is  to  be  foreshadowed,*  sajt 
Dr.  Lee,  '*  certain  events  of  the  time,  historical  or  incidental,  are  selected 
as  occasions  on  which  may  be  founded  the  several  disclosures  of  the  divine 
will.  The  Almighty — who  can  question  it? — could  in  all  cases  have 
unveiled  his  purpose  without  observing  any  such  method,  or  acting  in 
accordance  with  any  such  law ;  but  he  has  not  only  thought  fit  to  disclose 
his  will  gradually,  as  the  scripture  narrative  clearly  implies,  he  has  also, 
as  a  general  rule,  availed  himself  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase)  of  certain  occa- 
sions which  were  presented  from  time  to  time,  and  which  formed  a  species 
of  natural  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  his  revelations.  Instances  of  this 
mode  of  acting  will  present  themselves  to  every  mind.  Suffice  it  here  to 
mention  the  memorable  example  afforded  by  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel ;  where  God  employs  the 
occasion  of  correcting  the  error  into  which  Nathan's  precipitancy  had  led 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  fundamental  prediction  which  re- 
presents Christ  as  the  Son  of  David,  and  on  which  are  founded  all  the 
Messianic  psalms.  By  this  fact  of  the  connection  of  single  predictions 
with  the  historical  present  may  be  explained,  I  conceive,  that  characteristic 
of  prophecy  which  consists  in  its  '  double  sense  ; '  according  to  which  the 
particular  is  brought  forward  as  a  pledge  of  what  lies  far  beyond,  without 
representing  the  former  as  the  true  or  highest  end.  Thus,  the  prediction 
which  foreshadowed  the  restoration  of  Judah  from  captivity  in  Babylon 
had  a  further  end."  ^  Davison,  in  laying  down  the  same  principle,  had  been 
careful  to  vindicate  it  from  the  objection  before  referred  to :  "  The  double 
sense  of  prophecy  is  of  all  things  the  most  remote  from  fraud  or  equivoca- 
tion, and  has  its  ground  of  reason  perfectly  clear.  For  what  is  it?  Not 
the  convenient  latitude  of  two  unconnected  senses,  wide  of  each  other,  and 
giving  room  to  a  fallacious  ambiguity ;  but  the  combination  of  two  related, 
analogous,  and  harmonizing,  though  disparate  subjects,  each  clear  and 
definite  in  itself ;  implying  a  twofold  truth  in  the  prescience,  and  creating  an 
aggravated  difficulty^  and  thereby  an  accumulated  proof,  in  the  completion. 
For  a  case  in  point,  to  justify  the  predictions  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
David  in  their  double  force,  it  must  be  shown  of  them,  that  they  hold  in 
each  of  their  relations,  and  in  each  were  fulfilled.  So  that  the  double 
sense  of  prophecy,  in  its  true  idea,  is  a  check  upon  the  pretences  of  vague 
and  unappropriated  predictions  rather  than  a  door  to  admit  them."  * 

Cautious  as  this  language  is,  it  yet  is  not  satisfactory  to  Fairbaim,  who 
maintains  that,  *^  in  so  far  as  prophecies  might  have  been  constructed  to 
comprehend  two  series  of  disparate  events,  holding  in  each  of  the  relations, 
and  in  each  fulfilled,  it  could  only  be  by  dispensing  with  the  more  exact 
criteria,  which  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  prophetic  inspiration."  ^ 

But  Fair  bairn's  objections  do  not  seem  conclusive ;  the  less  so,  as  substan- 
tially he  concedes  the  principle  in  respect  to  types.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  assert  that  the  ^'double  sense"  obtains  generally.  Davison 
says,  '*  I  would  understand  the  double  sense  to  obtain  only  in  some  of  the 
more  distinguished  monuments  of  prophecy."  ^  And,  though  this  may  be 
too  great  a  concession,  yet  it  may  fairly  be  hiid  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  double 
sense  should  not  be  sidmitted  when  another  explanation  can  be  probably 
supported.  Some  of  the  Messianic  psalms,  for  example,  have  their  sole  as 
well  as  perfect  fulfilment  in  Jesus  Christ.] 


'  Leo,  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  (2nd  edit.),  leet.  ir.  pp.  153 — 158. 
.-..__.  ...         ........  j^^   j^^ 

,  pp.  130,  131. 


'  DaTison,  Disconrses  on  Prophecy  (6th  edit),  disc.  y.  part  ii.  pp.  144,  145. 
■  Fairbaim,  The  Typology  of  Scripture  (2nd  edit),  vol.  i.  chap.  iv.  ] 


♦  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  p.  146. 
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II.  Predictions y  denouncing  judgments  to  come,  do  not  in  themselves 

speak  the  absolute  futurity  of  the  event,  but  only  declare  what  is  to  be 

expected  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  made,  and  what  unll  certainly 

come  to  pasSy  unless  God  in  his  mercy  interpose  between  the  threatening 

and  the  event 

**  So  that  comminatioDS  do  speak  onlj  the  dehitum  pantB,  and  the  aecessary  obligation  to 
panisbment ;  bot  therein  God  doth  not  bind  up  himself  as  he  doth  in  absolute  promises ; 
the  reason  is,  because  comminations  confer  no  right  to  any,  which  absolute  promises  do;  and 
therefore  God  is  not  bound  to  necessarj  performance  of  what  he  threatens.  Indeed  the 
gniH  or  obligation  to  punishment  is  necessary-,  where  the  offence  hath  been  committed,  to 
which  the  threatening  was  annexed;  but  the  execution  of  that  punishment  doth  still  depend 
upon  God's  arbitmrious  will,  and  therefore  he  may  suspend  or  remove  it  upon  serious 
addresses  made  to  himself  in  order  to  it.  For,  since  God  was  pleased  not  to  take  the 
present  forfeiture  of  the  first  grand  transgression,  but  made  snch  a  relaxation  of  that  penal 
law,  that  conditions  of  pardon  were  admittable,  notwithstanding  sentence  passed  npon  the 
malefactors,  there  is  strong  ground  of  presumption  in  human  nature,  that  God's  forbearance 
of  mankind,  notwithstanding  sin,  doth  suppose  his  readiness  to  pardon  offenders  upon  their 
repentance,  and,  therefore,  that  all  particular  threateningsof  judgmontM  to  come  do  suppose 
incorrigibleness  in  those  they  are  pronounced  against ;  upon  which  the  foundation  of 
hope  is  built,  that,  if  timely  repentance  do  intervene,  God  will  remove  those  judgments 
which  are  threatened  against  them."*  Of  these  conditional  comniinatory  predictions  we 
have  examples  in  Jonah's  preaching  to  the  Ninevites  (Jonah  iii.  4 — 10.),  and  in  Isaiah's 
denunciation  of  death  to  Uezekiah  (Isai.  xxxviiL  1.).  See  also  a  similar  instance  in  Jen 
xxxTiii.  14—23.* 

III.  Predictions  then  express  divine  purposes,  when  many  prophets 
in  several  ages  concur  in  the  same  prediction. 

**  Because  it  is  hardly  seen  but  all  those  tacit  conditions,  which  are  supposed  in  general 
promises  or  comminations,  may  be  altered  in  different  ages;  but,  when  the  conditions  alter, 
and  the  predictions  continue  the  same,  it  is  a  stronger  evidence  it  is  some  immntablo 
counsel  of  God,  which  is  expressed  in  those  predictions.  And  in  this  case  one  prediction 
confirms  the  foregoing;  as  the  Jews  say  of  prophets,  Oneprcphet  that  hath  the  testimony  of 
another pn^het  is  supposed  to  be  true;  but  it  mnst  be  with  this  supposition,  that  the  other 
prophet  was  before  approved  to  be  a  true  prophet.  Now,  both  these  meet  in  the  prophecies 
concerning  our  Saviour ;  for  to  him  bear  all  the  prophets  witness,  and  in  their  several 
ages  they  had  several  things  revealed  to  them  concerning  him  ;  and  the  uniformity  and 
perfect  harmony  of  all  these  several  prophecies  by  persons  at  so  great  distance  from  each 
other,  and  being  of  several  interests  and  employments,  and  in  several  places,  yet  all  giving 
light  to  each  other,  and  exactly  meeting  at  last  in  the  accomplishment,  do  give  us  yet  a 
further  and  clearer  evidence,  that  all  those  several  beams  came  from  thei  same  sun,  when 
all  those  scattered  rays  were  at  last  irathered  into  one  body  again  at  the  appearance  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  in  the  world."  * 


SECTION  HL 


OBSBSTATIORB  ON  THB  ▲GCOMPUSHlfBHT  OT  PROPUBGIB8  GOMOBRNUfO  TH£  MBBOAH  IK 

PABTICtTLAB.^ 

L  Jesus  Christ  being  the  great  subject  and  end  of  Scripture  revda^ 
tion^  we  ought  every  where  to  search  for  prophecies  concerning  him. 

We  are  assured  by  Christ  himself  that  the  Scriptures  testify  of  him  (John  t.  39.),  and 
that  in  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  Prophets,  there  are  things  concerning  him  (Luke  xxiv. 

»  Stillingfleet,  Origines  Sacrse,  book  ii.  chap.  yi.  §  10.  pp.  120,  121.,  8th  edit.;  Jahn, 
Enchiridion  HermeneuticsB  Sacrse,  pp.  148,  149.     See  before,  pp.  303,  304. 

»  See  Fau-bairn's  observations  on  this  topic  in  Prophecy  viewed,  &c,  part  i  chap.  iv. 
pp.  58.,  Ac;  also  Hengstenberg,  in  Cycl.  of  BibL  Lit  art.  Prophecy,  L  2. 

■  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Sac.  p.  120. 

*  Bishop  Marsh,  Divinity  Lectures,  part  iv.  lectt.  xx.  and  xxl,  has  several  admirable 
observations  on  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  truth  of  CJhristianity  and  the  pro- 
phecies relating  to  the  Messiah :  nearly  the  whole  of  lecture  xxi.  is  occupied  with  examples 
of  predictions  literally  and  strictly  foretelling  the  coming  of  Christ, 
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25—27,  44.):  further,  we  have  the  declaration  of  an  inspired  apostle,  that  to  him  gire  all 
the  prophets  witness  (Acts  x.  43.))  and  of  an  angel  of  God,  that  the  teatimony  ofJegw  ia 
the  apirU  of  prophecy  (Rev.  xix.  10.).  It  maj  therefore  be  remarked  generally,  that  what- 
soever is  emphatically  and  characteristically  spoken  of  some  certain  person,  not  called  by 
his  own  name,  in  the  psalms  or  prophetical  books,  so  that  each  predicate  can  be  fully  de- 
monstrated in  no  single  subject  of  -that  or  any  other  time,  must  be  taken  as  said  and  pre- 
dicted of  the  Messiah.  Psal.  xxii.  and  IsaL  liii.  may  be  adduced  as  illustrations  of  this  rule, 
which  will  not  mislead  any  student  or  reader  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  first  four  remarks 
in  pp.  406,  407.  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  application  of  this  rule. 

II.  The  interpretation  of  the  word  of  prophecy^  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself  and  by  his  inspired  apostles^  is  a  rule  and  key  by  which  to  in- 
terpret correctly  the  propliedes  cited  or  alluded  to  by  them. 

The  propriety  of  this  canon  must  be  obvious;  for,  as  ey&ry  one  is  the  best  interpreter  of 
his  own  words,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  (under  whose  influence  the  ancient  prophets  wrote  and 
spoke),  in  more  recent  prophecies,  refers  to  former  predictions,  and  often  uses  ihe  same 
words,  phrases,  and  images,  thus  leading  us  to  understand  the  true  sense  of  those  oracles.* 
For  instance,  the  prophecy  (in  Isai.  viii.  14.)  that  the  Messiah  would  prove  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,  is  more  plainly  repeated  by  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  34.),  and 
is  shown  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  32,  33),  and  by  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  8.) ; 
and  Psal.  xvi.  is  expressly  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  latter  of  these  apostles  (Acts  ii. 
25— 31.).« 

III.  Where  tlie  prophets  describe  a  golden  age  of  felicity  y  they  clearly 
foretell  gospel  times  ;  and  particularly  in  the  prophecies  and  psalms^ 

whatever  is  predicated  of  a  person  notnamedy  in  terms  expressive  of  such 
excellence^  glory ^  and  other  characteristics y  as  are  suitable  in  their  just 
emphases  to  no  other  subjecty  must  be  interpreted  as  spoken  and  predicted 
of  the  Messiah. 

1.  It  is  thus  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  interpret  and  allege  the  ancient 
prophecies:  instances  may  be  given  in  Dent.  xviiL  18.;  Psalms  viii.,  zvi.,  xxiu,  xL, 
Ixix.,  cxviii.  22,  23.;  Isai.  iv.  2.,  vii.  14,  15.,  xliu  I.,  liii.;  Zech.  iii.  8.,  and  xiL  10.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  directly  apply  to  the  Son  of 
God  the  most  magnificent  descriptions  and  attributes  of  the  Father  in  the  Old  Testament; 
as  in  Psal.  IxviiL  18.,  cii.  26,  27.;  Isai.  xlv.  22 — 24.;  which  teach  us  to  acknowledge 
the  mystery  of  God^  even  of  the  Father^  and  of  Christ,  in  wJtom  are  hid  cdl  the  tieasuree  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  (Col.  ii.  2,  3.). 

2.  At  the  time  the  prophets  respectively  flourished,  the  Israelites  and  Jews  were,  in 
general,  notoriously  wicked,  although,  even  in  the  woi'st  of  times,  there  was  a  considerable 
number  who  feared  Jehovah.  Hence,  while  the  prophets  denounce  national  judgments 
upon  the  wicked  (in  which  temporal  afflictions  the  righteous  would  necessarily  be  in- 
volved), they  at  the  same  time  hold  out  to  the  latter,  to  strengthen  their  trust  in  God, 
predictions  of  future  and  better  times;  and,  with  promises  of  some  great  temporal  de- 
liverance, they  invariably  connect  a  display  of  the  yet  greater  deliverance  of  the  Messiah: 
the  peace  and  happiness  which  are  to  prevail  in  consequence  of  that  deliverance  are  por- 
trayed in  such  a  beautiful  assemblage  of  images,  and  dehneatc  so  high  a  state  of  felicity, 
that,  as  there  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  prior  to  the  Christian  dispensation, 
to  which  they  can  in  any  way  be  applied,  these  predictions  of  future  happiness  must 
necessarily  be  understood  exclusively  to  refer  to  gospel  times.  It  will  sufiSce  to  adduce 
two  instances,  from  Isai  ix.  2 — 7.,  and  xi.  I — 9.  In  the  former  of  these  passages,  the 
peaceful  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  set  forth,  its  extent  and  duration;  and,  in  the  latter, 
the  singular  blessedness  which  should  then  prevail  is  delineated  in  imagery  of  unequalled 
beauty." 

IV.  Things  foretold  as  universally  or  indefinitely  to  come  to  pass 

1  Bishop  Lowth  has  some  fine  remarks  on  this  topic  towards  the  close  of  his  eleventh 
Lecture. 

*  The  petty  cavils  and  evasions  of  Ruperti  and  other  modem  commentators,  who  deny 
(without  being  able  to  disprove)  the  above  canon,  are  well  exposed  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  on 
the  Person  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  222,  223. 

'  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  pp^  175 — 177.;  J.  P.  Carpzov,  Primse  Linese  Hermeneutics, 
pp.  25,  26. 
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under  the  gospel  are  to  be  understood^  as  they  respect  the  duty,  of  all 
persons  ;  but,  as  they  respect  the  event,  only  of  GocTs  people. 

Thus,  when  the  peace,  that  is  foretold  to  preyail  in  gospel  times,  is  stated  to  be  so  great 
that  men  shonid  then  beat  their  stoords  into  plough-shares^  and  their  spears  into pruning-hooks  f 
that  nation  should  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neitfier  learn  war  any  more  (Isai.  ii.  4.); 
and  that  the  wolf  should  lie  down  with  the  Uimb,  and  the  leopard  with  the  kid  (Isai.  xi.  6  ,  and 
Ixv.  25.,  with  other  passages  that  tnight  be  adduced)  ;  nil  these  highly-figurative  expres- 
hxonB  are  to  be  understood  of  the  nature,  design,  and  tendency  of  the  gospel,  and  what  is 
the  duty  of  all  its  professors,  and  what  would  actually  take  place  in  the  Christian  world, 
if  all  who  profess  the  Christian  doctrine  did  sincerely  obey  its  dictates.  And,  so  far  as 
the  gospel  does  prevail  upon  any,  it  reclaims  their  wild  and  unruly  natures:  from  being 
furious  as  wolves,  they  become  meek  as  lambe^  and,  from  raging  like  lioas,  they  beeome 
gentle  and  tender  as  kids,  so  far  are  they  from  injuring  others,  that  they  dare  not  en- 
tertain any  the  slightest  thoughts  of  malevolence  or  revenge,  towards  their  most  inveterate 

enemies. 

« 

V.  As  the  ancient  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  are  of  two 
kinds,  some  of  them  relating  to  Ids  first  coming  to  suffer,  while  the  rest 
of  them  concern  his  second  coming  to  advance  his  kingdom,  and  restore 
the  Jews ;  in  all  these  prophecies,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween  his  first  coming  in  humiliation  to  accomplish  his  mediatorial  work 
on  the  cross,  and  his  second  coming  in  glory  to  judgment. 

This  distinction  is  suflSciently  obvious  in  those  passages  which  treat  of  either  coming 
separately,  as  in  Isai  vii.  14.,  ix.  6.,  liii.,  &c.  which  treat  of  \\\^  first  coming  in  the  flesh; 
and  in  Isai.  ii.  10 — 21.,  which  refers  to  his  second  coming  to  judgment.  To  the  former 
must  be  referred  all  those  passages  which  relate  to  his  humiliation.  But  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  eaeh  advent  in  those  passages,  in  which  the  prophet  makes  an  immediate 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  For  instance,  in  Isai.  xl  1 — 9.,  the  prediction  re- 
lates to  the  first  advent  of  Christ;  but  in  v.  10.  his  second  coming  to  judgment  is  noticed, 
express  mention  being  made  of  the  solemn  work  of  retribution,  which  is  peculiar  to 
judgment  Again,  in  Jer.  xxiii.  5 — 7..  the  promise  of  sending  the  Son  of  God  into  the 
world  is  in  v.  8.  joined  with  a  prophecy  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  is 
yet  future.  A  similar  instance  of  uniting  the  two  advents  of  Christ  occurs  in  Mai.  iiL 
1—5.  By  distinguishing,  however,  between  them,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  combat  the 
objections  of  the  Jews,  who  apply  to  the  Messiah  all  those  predictions  which  refer  to  a 
state  of  exaltation,  while  they  overlook  ail  those  plain  though  less  numerous  prophecies, 
in  which  is  described  Messiah^s  first  coming  in  a  state  of  humiliation. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  important  subject  of  prophecy,  there  are 
two  cautions,  which  must  imiformly  be  kept  in  view  in  studying  the 
prophetic  writings. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  we  do  not  apply  passing  events  as  actiuilly  fulfilling 
particular  prophecies. 

It  has  justly  been  remarked  that  **  a  commentator  upon  the  predictions  of  Daniel  and 
John  can  never  be  too  much  upon  his  guard  against  the  fascinating  idea,  that  he  may 
expect  to  find  every  passing  event  of  his  own  d/ty  there  predicted.  Before  he  ventures  to 
introduce  any  exposition  founded  upon  present  circumstances,  he  ought  to  make  it  clearly 
appear  that  it  both  accords  with  the  chronological  order  so  carefully  preserved  in  those 
prophecies,  that  it  strictly  hiirmonizes  with  the  language  of  symbola^  and  that  it  demon- 
strates every  part  of  the  prediction  to  tally  exactly  with  its  supposed  accomplishments."  * 

2.  The  other  caution  is,  that  we  do  not  curiously  pry  beyond  what  is  ex* 
pressly  uyrUten,  or  describe  as  fulfilled  prophecies  which  are  yet  future. 

Such  secret  things  as  unaccomplished  prophecies  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God;  and  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  weary  ourselves  with  conjectures  respecting  the  precise  mode  of  their 
accomplishment.  Upon  these  points,  when  we  go  beyond  what  is  written,  we  exceed  our 
commission;  and  it  has  almost  invariably  b^cn  found  that  a  commentator,  who  attempted 


Faber,  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 
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to  show  how  a  prophecjr  was  aboat  to  be  falfilled,  was  by  the  event  conyicted  of  error. 
We  may  safely  and  posi  irely  declare  what  will  come  to  pass,  and  we  may  even  say  ho* 
it  will  come  to  pass,  so  long  as  we  resolutely  confine  ourselves  to  the  expueit  declarations 
of  Scripture  i  but  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  an  event  will  be  accomplished,  atip 
further  Utan  the  word  of  God  has  revealed  the  manner  of  it,  is  to  pry  too  curiously  into 
what  he  has  purposely  concealed,  and  to  aim  at  becoming  prophets,  instead  of  contenting 
ourselves  with  being  humble  expositors  of  prophecy.  What  the  Bible  has  declared,  iliat 
we  may  without  hesitation  declare:  beyond  this,  all  is  mere  vague  conjecture.*  [It  will  be 
well  alfo  to  separate  fulfilled  firom  unfulfilled  prophecies,  and  ascertain  what  or  what  part 
of  an  utterance  is  really  prediction.] 

On  the  subject  of  apparent  contradictions  between  prophecies  and 
their  accomplishment^  see  pp.  443 — 445.  infra? 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON   THE   DOCTRINAL  INTERPRETATION  OF   THE  SCRIPTURES. 

As  the  holy  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  nuui^ 
they  not  only  offer  to  our  attention  the  most  interesting  histories  and 
characters  for  our  instruction  by  example,  and  the  most  sublime  pro- 
phecies for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith^  but  they  likewise  present  to 
our  serious  study  doctrinal  truths  of  the  utmost  importance.  ["  To 
exhibit  and  enforce  these  is  the  great  object  for  which  the  Bible  was 
given.  From  these  it  derives  its  principal  value  ;  and  by  means  of 
tiiem  works  those  mighty  transformations  of  character,  by  which 
sinners  are  converted  and  prepared  for  heaven."'  Some  of  them 
occur  in  the  historical,  poetical,  and  prophetical  parts  of  the  Bible ; 
but  the  chief  source  of  doctrinal  theology  is  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  discourses  delivered  by  our  Lord,  and  in  the  apostolic  epistles 
which,  though  originally  written  for  the  edification  of  particular 
churches  or  individuals,  are  nevertheless  of  general  application,  and 
designed  for  the  guidance  of  the  universal  church  in  every  age.     The 

*  Faber,  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  L  p.  77. 

'  In  addition  to  the  writers  cited  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  fully  considered  by  Bishop  Newton  in  his  Dissertations,  2  vols. 
8vo.  See  also  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Observations  on  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse,  4to.; 
A,  H.Franckc,  Introductio  ad  Lect.  Prophetarura  (Halse  Magdeburgicao,  1724,  Svo.),  pp. 
1 — 88.:  in  pp.  91 — 247.  he  has  applied  his  general  principles  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
prophet  Jonah;  Glassius,  Philologia  Sacr.  lib.  i.  tract,  iv.  colL  311 — 324.,  4to.  edit.  Dpsiie, 
1725;  Rambach,  Observationes  Selectse  de  Parallelismo  Sacro,  pp.  219 — 235.,  and  his 
Instit.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  741—745,  779—791.;  J.  K  Pfeiffer,  Inst.  Uerm.  Sacr.  pp.  795— 
812.;  Langius,  Herm  Sacr.  pp.  133 — 150.;  Turretin,  De  Sacrss  ScriptursD  Interpreta- 
tione,  pars  ii.  cap.  iv.,  Op.  1775,  torn.  ii.  pp.  100—104. ;  in  capp.  v.  vi.  pp.  105 — 116^ 
he  has  given  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  him  in  the 
preceding  chapter  by  expounding  chapters  i.  and  ii.  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel;  Pareau, 
Institutio  Interpretis  Vetcris  Testamenii,  pp.  468—519.;  Principes  Oen^raux  pour  Tln- 
telligence  des  Propheties  (Paris,  1763,  Svo.);  Bishop  Warburton,  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,  book  vi.  (Works,  vol  vi.  p.  47.,  &c.);  Dr.  Hey,  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  L  pp. 
235—240.;  Dr.  Smith,  View  of  the  Prophets,  12mo.;  Bishop  Hurd,  lutrodiictiou  to  the 
Study  of  the  Prophets  (Works,  vol.  v.);  Dr.  Macknight,  Translation  and  Commentary  on 
the  Epistles,  vol.  iv.  (4to.  edit.)  or  vi.  (Svo.  edit),  e-^say  viii.  sect,  v.;  Mr.  Frcre,  Com- 
bined View  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Esdr.^s,  and  St.  John,  Svo. ;  and  the  Rev.  Win. 
Jones,  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture,  Theol.  and  MisceL  Works, 
vol.  iv.     These  writers  have  all  been  consulted  on  the  present  occasion. 

'  L.  A.  Sawyer,  The  Elements  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  New-Haven,  1836,  chap. 
Ul  sect.  i.  p.  100. 
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doctrinal  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  sacred  writings  is  of  paru- 
mount  importance ;  as  by  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  acquire  a 
correct  and  saving  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  us, 
^^  No  man  studies  the  Bible  in  a  right  manner  who  does  not  study  it 
with  a  special  view  to  ascertain  its  doctrines.  If  we  understand  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  we  understand  the  Bible;  otherwise  not."* 
In  forming  a  just  notion  of  what  the  scripture  teaches,  we  must 
regard  it  as  a  whole — the  complete  revelation  which  God  has  made 
of  his  will  to  man,  comprehending  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know.  No  part  of  it  is  superfluous,  nor  is  any  one  in  opposition  to 
another  part.  Still  we  must  expect  to  find  varieties  in  the  mode  of 
teaching.  Truths  imperfectly  known  at  one  period  are  more  tho- 
roughly developed  at  another.  The  individu^ty  of  the  different 
writers  is  plainly  to  be  seen ;  and  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  called  on  to  write  naturally  have  their  influence  on 
the  shape  in  which  we  find  their  writings.  Truth  is  occasionally 
exhibited  in  its  principles,  more  frequently  it  is  applied  to  the  special 
cases  of  the  persons  or  communities  addressed.  But^  whether  we 
find  the  principle  stated,  or  the  application  made,  whether  we  see  the 
earlier  shadows  afterwards  giving  place  to  the  substance^  and  that 
which  was  taught  in  figure  at  last  plainly  spoken,  the  different  parts 
are  so  adjusted  as  that  each  shall  have  its  appropriate  office,  and  all 
combine  in  illustrating  most  fully  the  magnificent  purpose  of  God. 
Remarks  of  this  kind  are  specially  needed  in  relation  to  the  several 
portions  of  the  New  Testament.  Two  errors  have  arisen.  Some 
would  comparatively  neglect  the  ffospels,  as  if  Christ  had  merely 
planted  the  seeds  the  ripened  fruit  of  which  is  found  in  the  more 
developed  teachings  of  the  apostles.  Others  lower  the  value  of  the 
epistles,  as  if  the  disciples  had  but  imperfectly  apprehended  their 
Master's  meaning.  But  the  one  must  be  taken  with  and  not  balanced 
against  the  other.  A  right  view  of  the  relative  position,  individually 
and*officially,  of  the  servants  to  their  Lord  will  obviate  mistake.  It 
is  indisputably  true  that  none  ever  spake  as  Christ  spake :  no  mere 
man  could  comprehend  in  all  its  bearings  God's  will,  as  he-  who  was 
God  incarnate.  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father ;  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son"  TMatt.  xi.  27.).  But 
then  it  is  added,  *^  And  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him." 
And  so  by  his  informing  Spirit  he  guided  his  apostles  to  communicate 
to  his  church  what  he  revealed  to  them.  He  thus  gave  them  instruc- 
tions which  before  they  were  not  able  to  bear.  And,  though  as 
individual  men  they  stood  always  infinitely  below  their  Master,  yet 
as  teachers  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  they  uttered  (in  their  writings) 
the  words  of  God.  Christ's  eye  was  on  the  whole,  the  great  Master- 
builder  :  the  servants  were  employed  respectively  on  certain  depart- 
ments ;  and  each  was  fully  qualified  for  what  he  had  to  do,  though 
his  knowledge  might  not  extend  to  that  which  lay  beyond  him.^  In 
bis  diction  and  modes  of  expression  his  individual  mind  was  apparent; 
but  he  faithfully  delivered  the  message  he  was  charged  with,  and  in  his 

*  L.  A.  Sawyer,  The  Elements  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  New-Haven,  1836,  chapw 
ill  sect  I  p.  lOl.  s  See  abore,  p.  300. 
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own  especial  sphere  declared  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  In  the  com- 
pleted body  or  the  scripture,  therefore,  we  have  all  truth,  all  that 
the  divine  mind  deemed  needful  for  the  instruction  and  welfare 
of  his  church ;  and  one  member  must  not  be  exclusively  honoured 
while  another  is  unduly  neglected.  *^  The  eye  cannot  say  unto  the 
hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have 
no  need  of  you."  The  greatest  diligence  is  necessary  in  this  depart- 
ment of  study,  **  The  only  proper  method  of  determining  what  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  are,  is  by  interpretation.  They  cannot  be 
guessed  out ...  By  the  laws  of  interpretation  they  can  be  determined 
with  accuracy  and  precision.  Let  tliese  laws  ...  be  faithfully  applied ; 
and  the  great  body  of  Christian  doctrine  will  be  clearly  developed."* 

Cell^rier  notices  the  alleged  difference  of  teaching  by  our  Lord 
and  by  his  apostles,  and,  after  saying  that  neither  what  he  calls  the 
orthodox  nor  the  Socinian  method  of  explanation  is  satisfactory,  pro- 
pounds three  principles — those  of  individuality,  of  occasional! ty,  of 
accommodation.  With  regard  to  the  first  point  he  considers  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  *^  in  this  respect  inferior  to  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  not  certainly  dangerous,  or  erroneous,  but  less  extensive,  less 
absolute,  less  free  from  human  ideas,  and  especially  less  complete. 
How  can  this  be  denied, "  he  goes  on,  "  in  face  of  the  debates,  for 
instance,  recorded  Act6  xv.,  and  of  the  different  formulas  given  for 
justification  by  Paul  and  James?  The  complete  and  fundamental 
teaching  on  this  point  is  found  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  prescribes  love. 
Works  and  faith  are  but  special  forms  and  partial  aspects  of  this."  * 
That  there  is  a  difference  between  the  words  of  the  Master  and  those 
of  the  disciples  has  been  already  admitted;  but  Cell^rier's  assertions 
merit  grave  censure.  The  apostles  and  evangelists  applied  to  parti- 
cular cases  the  substantive  truths  which  the  Lord  delivered  :  to  that 
great  foundation  they  did  not  add,  but  they  built  upon  it,  and  showed 
9ie  comprehensive  applicability  of  gospel  doctrine  in  respect  to  time 
and  place  and  circumstance.  But  each  performed  fully  the  part 
allotted  to  him.    Cell^rier's  instances  do  not  authori^  his  conclusion.] 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  important  branch  of  sacred  literature, 
the  following  observations  are  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent:— 

L  The  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not  to  he  determined  ac- 
cording to  modern  notions  and  systems  ;  but  we  must  endeavour  to  carry 
ourselves  back  to  the  very  times  and  places  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  realize  the  ideas  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  sacred  writers. 

This  rule  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  understanding  the  scriptures, 
but  is  too  commonly  neglected  by  expositors,  who,  when  applying  them- 
selves to  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  writings,  have  a  preconceived 
system  of  doctrine  which  they  seek  in  the  Bible,  and  to  which  they  refer 
every  passage.  Thus  they  rather  draw  the  scriptures  to  their  system  of 
doctrine,  than  bring  their  doctrines  to  the  standard  of  scripture ;  a  mode 
of  interpretation  which  is  altogether  unjust,  and  utterly  useless  in   the 

*  L.  A.  Sawyer,  The  Elements  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  New-Haven,  1836,  chapw  iii. 
•ect  i.  p.  101. 

*  Manuel  d'HcrmC'ncutiqae,  part.  r.  sect.  ii.  pp.  345,  346. 
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attainment  of  truth.  The  onlj  way  by  which  to  understand  the  moaning 
of  the  sacred  writers,  and  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  doctrines, 
is  to  lay  aside  all  preconceived  modern  notions  and  systems,  and  to  carry 
ourselves  back  to  the  very  times  and  places  in  which  the  prophets  and 
apostles  wrote.  In  perusing  the  Bible,  therefore,  this  rule  must  be  most 
carefully  attended  to :  it  is  only  an  unbiassed  mind  that  can  attain  the 
true  and  genuine  sense  of  scripture.' 

II,  Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  times  and  places  when  and  where 
the  books  were  respectively  composed^  to  tlie  peculiar  state  of  the  churches, 
cities^  or  persofis^  to  whom  particular  epistles,  especially  those  of  St 
Pauly  were  addressed;  as  the  knowledge  of  such  state  frequently  leads 
to  the  particular  occasion  for  which  such  epistle  was  written. 

*'  Although  the  general  design  of  the  whole  of  scripture  was  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  edification  of  the  c{iurch  in  every  age,  still  there 
was  an  immediate  and  specific  design  with  regard  to  every  book.  This 
appears  particularly  obvious  in  Reference  to  the  epistles.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  properly  called  catholic  or  general  epistles,  and  of  a  few 
written  to  individuals,  they  were  addressed  to  particular  societies  of 
Christians,  and  were  adapted  to  the  state  of  those  societies,  whether  con- 
eisting  chiefly  of  Jewish  or  of  heathen  converts ;  whether  recently 
organized  as  churches,  or  in  a  state  of  flourishing  maturity ;  whether 
closely  cemented  together  by  the  strength  of  brotherly  love,  or  distracted 
by  the  spirit  of  faction  ;  whether  stedfast  in  adherence  to  the  truth,  or 
inclining  to  the  admission  of  error.  Now,  if  these  considerations  were 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer  of  an  epistle,  and  served  to 
regulate  the  strain  and  the  topics  of  his  address,  it  is  evident  that  they 
must  by  no  means  be  disregaided  by  us  in  our  attempts  to  ascertain  tha 
genuine  and  intended  sense."  ^  A  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  state  of  the 
particular  churches,  to  which  they  addressed  their  epistles,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  any  particular 
epistle,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  doctrinal  passages,  which,  to 
a  cursory  reader,  may  at  first  sight  appear  contradictory. 

For  instance,  the  Galatian  churches,  not  long  after  their  members  had  been  converted  to 
the  faith  of  the  gospel,  were  persnaded  by  some  Jadaizing  teachers  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  they  should  be  circumcised,  and  observe  the  entire  law  of  Moses:  hence  great 
dissensions  arose  among  the  Galatian  Christians.  These  circumstances  led  St.  Paul  to 
write  his  epistle  to  them;  the  design  of  which  was  to  prove  the  Jevrish  ceremonial  law  to 
be  no  longer  obligatory,  to  convince  them  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  gospel, 
and  thus  to  restore  mutual  good-will  among  them. 

Again,  Bom.  ziv.  5.,  and  GaL  iv.  10,  11.,  are  apparency  contradictory  to  each  other. 
In  the  former  passage  we  read  :  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another}  another 
esteemeth  every  day  alSie,  Let  every  man  be  fuUv  persuaded  in  hie  own  mind.  The  latter 
passage  runs  thus:  Ye  observe  days,  and  monMJ,  and  times,  and  years  f  I  am  afraid  of 
you,  Ust  I  have  bestovfed  vpon  you  labour  in  vain.  Now,  if  we  attend  to  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  persons  addressed,  we  shall  easily  be  enabled  to  solve  this  seeming 
difficulty. 

The  Roman  and  Galatian  churches  were  composed  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (  but  they 
are  not  addressed  promiscuously;  neither  are  they  the  same  description  of  people  who  are 
addressed  in  both  passages.  'Hiose  who  **  regarded  days,**  among  the  Komans,  were  the 
converted  Jews,  who,  having  from  their  youth  observed  them  as  divine  appointments,  were 
with  difficulty  brought  to  lay  them  aside.     And,  as  their  attachment  had  its  origin  in  a 

*  Tnrretin,  De  Interp.  Sacr.  Script,  Op.  pars  il  cap.  ix.  p.  128.  See  also  some  sensible 
remarks  on  these  perversions  of  the  sacred  writings  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1818, 
vol  xvii  p.  817. 

*  Rer.  H.  F.  Burder,  Sermoa  on  the  Duty  and  Means  of  ascertaining  the  genuine  8eastt 
of  the  Scriptures,  p.  19. 
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fender  regard  to  diTine  authority,  they  were  considered  aa  **  keeping  the  day  onto  th« 
Lord;**  and  great  forbearance  waa  enjoined  upon  the  Gentile  converts  towards  them  in 
that  matter.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who^  among  the  Galatians,  **  observed  days  and 
months,  and  times,"  were  converted  Gentiles;  as  is  manifest  from  the  context,  which  describes 
them  as  having,  in  their  nnconverted  state,  **  done  service  to  them  which  by  nature  were 
no  gods"  (iv,  8.).  These,  being  perverted  by  certain  Judaizing  teachers,  were,  con- 
trary to  the  apostolic  decision  (Acts  x v.),  circumcised,  and  subjected  themselves  u>  the 
yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies.  Nor  was  this  all;  they  were  led  to  consider  these  things  as 
necessary  to  justification  and  salvation;  which  was  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (Acta  xv.  1.;  GaL  r.  4.).  These  circumstances  being  con- 
sidered, the  different  language  of  the  apostle  is  perfectly  in  character.  Circumcision,  and 
conformity  to  the  law  of  Moses,  in  Jewish  converts,  was  held  to  be  lawful  Even  the 
apostle  of  the  (Entiles  himself  **  to  the  Jews  became  a  Jew;  *'  frequently,  if  not  constantly, 
conforming  to  the  Jewish  laws.  And,  when  writing  to  others,  he  expresses  himself  on 
this  wise:  **Is  any  man  called  being  circumcised?  let  hjm  not  become  uncircumcised. 
Is  any  called  in  uncircumcision?  let  him  not  be  circumcised.  Circumcision  is  nothing, 
and  uncircumcision  is  nothing;  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  vit 
18,  19.).  But  for  Gentiles^  who  had  no  such  things  to  allege  in  their  favour,  to  go  off 
from  the  liberty  granted  to  them  (Acts  xv.),  and  entangle  themselves  under  a  yoke  of 
bondage,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  make  it  a  term  of  justification,  was  sufficient  to  excite  a 
fear  lest  the  labour  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  them  was  in  vain.' 

Braunius',  Vitringa',  and  Buddeus*  have  happily  illustrated  numerous  passages  in 
St.  Paul's  epistles  by  attending  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  above  canon.  The 
state  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches  has  also  been  well  described  by  our  learned  country- 
man Smith  *,  by  Witsius  *,  and  especially  by  Ferdinand  Stosch.^  Rambach,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  has  elaborately  investigated  the  state  of  the  church 
at  Rome,  and  applied  it  to  the  examination  and  scope  of  tliat  epistle." 

III.  In  order  to  understand  any  doctrinal  book  or  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture^  we  must  attend  to  the  controversies  which  were  agitated  at  that 
timcy  and  to  which  tlie  sacred  writers  allude ;  for  a  key  to  the  apostolic 
epistles  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  modern  controversies  that  divide  Chris- 
tians^ and  which  not  only  were  unknown^  but  also  were  not  in  existence 
at  that  time. 

The  controversies  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  are  to 
be  ascertained,  partly  from  Uieir  writings,  partly  from  the  existing  monu- 
ments of  the  primitive  Christians^  and  likewise  from  some  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  rabbins. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  following  were  the  principal  questions  then  agitated,  vis. 
What  is  the  true  way  by  which  to  please  God,  and  thus  to  obtain  eternal  life — the  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  faith  and  obedience  as  held  forth  in  the  gospel  ?  To  this 
question  the  following  was  closely  allied.  Whether  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monies was  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  they  were  to  be  imposed  on  the  converted  Gentiles? 
The  former  question  is  particularly  discussed  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans ;  the 
latter  in  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xy.  1 — 31.>,  and  especially  in  the  episde  to 
the  Galatians. 

Another  question  which  was  most  warmly  agitated  related  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  the  Jews  could  by  no  means  bear ;  as  appears  from  numerous  passages  in  the  gospels, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  epistles.  The  apostles,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  assert 
that  point,  to  confirm  it  by  citing  numerous  prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament  relative  to 

*  Fuller,  Harmony  of  Scripture,  pp.  44.  46. 

*  Selecta  Sacra,  lib.  i.  "  Observationes  Sacrn,  lib.  iv.  cc  7,  8. 

*  Jo.  Franc  Buddens,  Ecclesia  Apostolica,  sive  de  Statu  Eccledss  Christians  sub 
Apostolis  Commentatio  Historica-Dogmatica.    Jens,  1729.  8vo. 

*  In  his  Remarks  upon  the  Manners,  Religion,  and  Government  of  the  Turks,  with  a 
Survey  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  8vo.  1678.  The  remarks  had  previously  been 
printed  in  Latin  in  1672,  and  again  in  an  enlarged  edition  in  1674. 

*  Miscellanea  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  669. 

'  Ferdinand  Stosch,  Syntagma  Dissertationum  Septem  de  nominibus  totidem  Urbium 
AsiA  ad  quos  D.  Johannes  in  Apocalypsi  Epistolas  direxit.     8vo.  Guelpherbyti,  1757. 

*  Jo.  Jac  Rambach,  latroductio  Historico-Theologica  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Romanoa. 
8to.  Ualao,  17S7. 
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the  conTersion  of  the  G^tiles,  and  to  yindicate  it  from  the  objections  of  the  Jews:  this  has 
been  done  bj  St  Paul  in  aeyeral  chi^ters  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  his 
epiatles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  in  which  he  proves  that  the  Jewish  ceremonies 
were  superseded. 

There  were  also  some  Jewish  notions,  which  were  refated  both  by  our  Lord  and  by  his 
apostles ;  for  insUmce,  that  all  Jews  would  certainly  be  saved.  Turretin,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  observation,  has  adduced  a  passage  from  the  Codex  Sanhedrin,  which 
affirmed  that  every  Jew  had  a  portion  m  the  future  world,  and  another  from  the  Talmud,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  Abraham  is  attina  near  the  aaies  of  hell,  and  does  not  permit  any  Isrtidite, 
hoioever  wicked  he  may  be,  to  descend  into  helU  In  opposition  to  such  traditions  as  these, 
Jesus  Christ  thus  solemuly  warned  them.  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  (Matt.  viL  21.).  This  notion  was  also  opposed  at  length  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  ii.  17. 
&C.).  Once  more :  it  appears  from  very  many  passages  of  the  Jewish  writers,  that 
the  Jews  divided  die  precepts  of  the  law  into  great  and  little,  and  taught  that,  if  a  man  ob- 
served one  such  grand  precept,  that  would  suffice  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  God,  and  would 
outweigh  all  his  other  actions.  In  opposition  to  this  our  Lord  solemnly  declares  that, 
**  whosoever  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall 
be  called  (^udl  be)  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt  v.  19.);  and  St  James 
also,  ^  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  m  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all" 
(James  it  10.). 

Further,  many  erroneous  tenets  were  held  and  promulg^d,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
by  persons  calling  themselves  Christians.  To  these  **  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called  " 
(1  Tim.  vi  20.)  tnere  are  numerous  allusions  in  the  epistles,  where  such  errors  are  refuted: 
for  instance,  CoL  ii.  18.,  the  worshipping  of  angels;  Col  ii.  20, 21.,  against  the  pretensions 
of  extraordinary  mortifications  and  abstinence ;  1  Cor.  viii.  and  2  Cor.  vL  16.,  &c.,  against 
idols  and  eating  things  offered  to  them,  &c.  The  beginning  of  St  John's  Gospel,  it  is  well 
known,  was  written  to  refute  the  false  notions  of  Cennthus.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  471. 

IV.  The  doctrinal  books  of  Scripture y  for  instance,  the  epistles,  are 
not  to  he  perused  in  detached  portions  or  sections;  but  they  should  be  read 
through  at  once,  with  a  close  attention  to  the  scope  and  tenor,  of  the 
discourse,  regardless  of  the  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  would  peruse  the  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny, 
or  other  ancient  unriters. 

This  reading  should  not  be  cursory  or  casual,  but  frequent  and  diligent  > 
and  the  epistles  should  be  repeatedly  perused,  until  we  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  contents.^     Want  of  attention  to  the  general  scope 

'  De  Sacr.  Script  Interp.,  Op.  pars  ii.  cap.  ix.  vol.  il  p.  129. 

*  Locke  has  forcibly  illustrated  this  remark  by  relating  his  own  practice  in  studying  the 
epistles  of  St  Paul.  "^I  saw  plainly,  after  I  began  once  to  reflect  on  it,  that,  if  any  one 
now  should  write  me  a  letter  as  long  as  St.  Paul's  to  the  Romans,  concerning  such  a  matter 
as  that  is,  in  a  style  as  foreign,  and  expressions  as  dubious,  as  his  seem  to  be,  if  I  should 
divide  it  into  fifteen  or  sixteen  chapters,  and  read  of  them  one  to-day  and  another  to-morrow, 
&c.,  it  was  ten  to  one  I  should  never  come  to  a  full  and  clear  comprehension  of  it 
The  way  to  understand  the  mind  of  him  that  writ  it,  every  one  would  agree,  was  to  read 
the  whole  letter  through  from  one  end  to  the  other,  all  at  once,  to  see  what  was  the 
main  subject  and  tendency^  of  it ;  or,  if  it  had  several  views  and  purposes  in  it,  not  depen- 
dent one  of  another,  nOr  in  a  subordination  to  one  chief  aim  and  end,  to  discover  what 
those  different  matters  were,  and  where  the  author  concluded  one  and  began  another ;  and, 
if  there  were  any  necessity  of  dividing  the  epistle  into  parts,  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  them." 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  thought,  Locke  concluded  it  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
any  one  of  St  Paul's  epistles  to  read  it  all  through  at  one  sitting,  and  to  observe,  as  well 
AS  he  could,  the  drift  and  design  of  the  writer.  Successive  perusals  in  a  similar  way  at 
length  gave  him  a  good  general  view  of  the  apostle's  main  purpose  in  writing  the  epistle, 
the  chief  branches  of  his  discourse,  the  arguments  he  used,  and  the  disposition  of  the  whole. 
I'his,  however,  is  not  to  be  attained  by  one  or  two  hasty  readings.  **  It  must  be  repeated 
again  and  again,  with  a  close  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the  discourse,  and  a  perfect  neglect  of 
the  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses.  On  the  contrary,  the  safest  way  is  to  suppose  thitt 
the  epistle  has  but  one  business  and  one  aim;  until,  by  a  frequent  perusal  of  it,  you  are 
forced  to  see  there  are  distinct  independent  matters  in  it.  which  will  forwardly  enough  show 
themselves. "  Locke  on  the  EpbUes  of  St.  Paul,  Preface.  (Works,  voL  iii.  pp.  28 1,  282.  edit. 
1768,  4ta) 
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and  design  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of  scripture,  particalarij  of  the  epistles, 
has  been  the  scarce  of  many  and  great  errors ;  '*  for  to  pick  out  a  verse  or 
two,  and  criticise  on  a  word  or  expression,  and  ground  a  doctrine  thereon, 
without  considering  the  main  scope  of  the  epistle  and  the  occasion  of 
writing  it,  is  just  as  if  a  man  should  interpret  ancient  statutes  or  records 
by  two  or  three  words  or  expressions  in  them,  without  regard  to  the  true 
occasion  upon  which  they  were  made,  and  without  any  manner  of  know- 
ledge and  insight  into  the  history  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written/ 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  conduct  is  too  obvious  to  need  further  exposure. 

Having  already  offered  some  hints  for  investigating  the  scope  of  a  par- 
ticular iMok  or  passage  *,  it  only  remains  to  notice  that  there  is  this 
general  difference  observable  between  the  scope  of  the  gospels  and  that 
of  the  epistles ;  viz.  the  former  represent  the  principles  of  Christianity 
absolutdyy  or  as  they  are  in  themselves ;  while  the  latter  represent  them 
relatively^  that  is,  as  they  respect  the  state  of  the  world  at  that  particular 
time. 

V.  Where  any  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  Scriptures,  it  wiU 
be  collected  better ^  and  with  more  precision^  from  those  places  in  which 
it  is  professedly  discussed,  than  from  those  in  which  it  is  noticed  only 
incidentally  or  by  way  of  inference. 

For  instance,  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  is  folly  treated ;  and,  in  those  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial 
law  are  particularly  illustrated.  These  must,  therefore,  be  diligently 
compared  together,  in  order  to  deduce  those  doctrines  correctly.  [Some 
doctrines  are  more  prominent  than  others  in  scripture ;  and  these  must 
have  their  due  place  assigned  them.  And,  while  some  are  plainly  affirmed, 
others  are  to  be  established  by  probable  deduction.  An  inference  fairly 
drawn  is  of  great  weight ;  and  some  very  leading  truths  are  to  be  proved 
in  this  way.] 

VI.  Doctrines  peculiar  to  a  certain  aye  are  better  ascertained  from 
writings  belonging  to  that  age,  or  the  times  immediately  following,  than 

from  memorials  or  writings  of  a  later  date. 

Thus,  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  patriarchs  are  better  collected  from 
the  writings  immediately  concerning  them — the  book  of  Genesis,  for 
instance — than  from  books  written  long  afterwards,  as  the  apostolic 
epistles.  Not  that  these  are  unworthy  of  credit  (of  such  an  insinuatioD 
the  author  trusts  he  shall  be  fully  acquitted),  but  because  the  apostles 
deduce  inferences  from  passages  of  scripture,  according  to  the  manner 
practised  in  their  own  time;  which  inferences,  though  truly  correct,  and 
every  way  worthy  the  assent  of  Christians,  were  not  known  at  the  time 
when  such  passages  were  first  committed  to  writing.' 

VII.  Although  the  Scriptures  sometimes  speah  of  God  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but  must  be  taken  in 
a  sense  worthy  of  God. 

This  rule  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  usual  to  say 
that  the  scriptures  speak  of  God  with  the  tongue  of  the  sons  of  men.  When, 
therefore,  human  members,  faculties,  senses,  and  affections,  are  attributed  to 
the  Deity,  they  are  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  worthy  of  him ;  and  the 

•  See  pp.  265—268.  tupra,  «  Turretin,  pars  ii  cap.  ix,  tdL  ii.  p.  131. 
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manner  in  which  that  sense  is  to  bo  ascertained  is  twofold:  1.  From  the 
light  of  nature^  wliich  teaches  us  that  all  ideas  of  imperfection  are  to  be 
removed  from  Grod,  and,  consequently^  corporeity ;  and,  2.  From  the  com- 
parison of  other  passages  of  Scripture^  in  which  it  is  written,  that  God  is 
a  spirit,  that  he  cannot  be  represented  by  any  figure,  and  that  he  is  not  a 
man  that  he  should  repent,  &c.  Numerous  illustrations  of  this  remark 
might  be  offered,  were  it  necessary ;  but^  as  this  subject  has  already  been 
discussed  in  a  former  chapter^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  re^rence 
toit.1 

VUL  No  doctrine  is  admissible y  or  can  be  established  from  the 
Scriptures^  that  is  either  repugnant  to  them,  or  contrary  to  reason  or  to 
the  analogy  of  faith. 

For  instance,  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  were  to  be  admitted, 
the  evidence  of  our  reason,  as  well  as  of  our  senses,  could  no  longer  bo 
believed,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  arguments  for  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  arising  from  the  miracles  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  would  fi^  to  the  ground.  Articles  of  revelation,  indeed,  may 
be  above  our  reason ;  but  no  doctrine,  which  comes  from  God,  can  be  ir- 
rational, or  contrary  to  those  moral  truths,  which  are  clearly  perceived  by 
the  mind  of  man.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  any  interpretation  of 
revealed  doctrines  that  is  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  or  with  the 
established  laws  of  morality,  must  be  erroneous.  The  several  parts  of  those 
doctrines,  which  are  dispersed  through  the  scriptures,  ought  to  be  collected 
and  explained  so  as  to  agree  with  one  another,  and  form  an  intelligible  and 
consistent  scheme.  The  different  parts  of  a  revelation,  which  comes  from 
God,  must  all  be  reconcilable  with  one  another,  and  with  sound  reason. 
The  prejudices  of  different  denominations  unfit  them  for  understanding 
the  passages,  which  are  connected  with  the  subjects  of  their  disputations ; 
but  there  are  general  principles  that  all  parties  adopt ;  and  no  text  can  be 
interpreted  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  those  articles  which  are  universally 
received.  This  conformity  of  every  part  to  first  principles  is  commonly 
called  the  analogy  of  faith;  the  nature  of  which,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  are  stated  and  explained 
in  pp.  269—274. 

IX.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  understanding  of  tlie  doctrinal 
boohs  of  the  New  Testament,  to  attend  to  and  distinctly  to  note  the  trans'* 
itions  of  person  which  frequently  occur,  especially  in  St.  PauTs  epistles. 

The  pronouns  /,  we,  and  you^  are  used  by  the  apostles  in  such  a  variety 
of  applications,  that  the  understanding  of  their  true  meaning  is  often  a  key 
to  many  difficult  passages. 

Thus,  by  the  pronoan  /,  St.  Paul  sometimes  means  himself ;  sometimes  any  Christian  ; 
sometimes  a  Jew ;  and  sometimes  any  man,  &c.  If  the  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first 
person  singular  have  these  varioos  meanings,  his  use  of  the  plnrid  we  is  with  far  greater 
latitude;  for  sometimes  we  means  himself  alone,  sometimes  those  who  were  with  him 
whom  he  makes  partners  to  the  epistles  (as  in  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  ill 
those  to  the  Philippians  and  Cokssians);  sometimes  with  himself  comprehending  the 
other  i^MMtles,  or  preachers  of  the  gospel,  or  Christians.  Nay,  he  sometimes  speidu  in 
this  way  of  the  conyerted  Jews,  at  otlen,  of  the  converted  Gentiles:  sometimes  he  intro- 
duces the  nnregenerate  as  speaking  in  his  own  person ;  at  other  times  he  personifies  fidse 
teachers  or  false  Christians,  whose  names,  however,  he  forbears  to  mention,  lest  he  should 
give  them  offence.  In  all  these  instances,  his  application  of  the  above-mentioned  pronouns 
varies  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  causes  it  to  be  differently  understood.  Examples 
illoeiratiTe  of  this  remark  may  be  found  in  every  page  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.    Farther,  in 

■ i -■ 

*  See  pp.  833,  334.  supra, 
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the  current  of  hit  disoonrte,  he  tometimcs  drops  in  the  objections  of  others,  and  hit  antwcn- 
to  them,  without  any  change  in  the  scheme  of  his  langaage.  that  might  give  notice  of  anj 
other  person  speaking  besides  himself.  To  discorer  this  requires  great  attention  to  the 
apostle*B  scope  and  argument;  and  yet,  if  it  be  neglected  or  overlooked,  it  will  cause  the 
reader  greatly  to  mistake  and  misunderstand  his  meaning,  and  will  also  render  the  sense 
rery  perplexed.*  Mr.  Locke,  and  Dr.  Macknight,  in  their  elaborate  works  on  the  epistles, 
are  useful  in  pointing  out  these  rarious  transitions  of  persons  and  subjects;  [but  in  no 
work  are  they  so  carefully  and  judiciously  exhibited  as  in  Coneybeare  and  Howson's  life 
iMid  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.] 

X.  In  applying  the  Scriptures  as  a  proof  of  any  doctrine^  it  is  ne- 
cessary  to  ascertain  if  all  that  is  meant  be  expressed ;  ar^  if  it  be  not 
expressed^  what  is  necessarily  impliedy  in  order  to  complete  the  passage. 

Thus  it  is  common  (as  we  have  already  shown  *)  for  the  sacred  writers' to 
mention  only  the  principal  part  of  any  subject,  for  the  whole. 

In  Bom.  X.  9.,  Paul  says,  1/  thou  shalt  confest  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  JesuM^  and  shalt 
btiieve  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  only  article  which  is  mentioned  here;  because,  by  that 
miracle,  Qod  established  the  Saviour*8  authority  as  a  lawgiver,  and  confirmed  all  the 
doctrines  which  he  taught.  But  there  are  other  essential  articles,  which  are  necessary  to 
be  believed,  in  order  to  be  saved,  though  they  are  nut  stated  in  the  text.  It  is  added 
(ver.  13.),  ybr  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  No  real 
Christian  can  be  so  ignorant  of  the  gospel,  as  to  suppose  that  no  more  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  saved,  than  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  this  text,  it  is  evident 
that  the  apostle  mentions  only  a  principal  part  of  what  is  meant.  Now,  from  the  con- 
text may  be  gathered  the  following  particulars,  as  implied,  though  not  expresstcd.  First, 
in  the  ninth  verse  it  is  affirmed  that,  in  order  to  bo  saved,  a  man  must  believe  in  his 
heart.  Secondly,  he  must  confess  with  his  mouth.  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  uod  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
thou  shalt  be  saved.  Confession  implies  more  than  /profession.  A  true  believer  in  Jesus 
Christ  openly,  and  of  his  own  accord,  professes  the  articles  of  his  belief ;  and,  when  he  is 
persecuted  and  examined  concerning  his  religion,  ho  readily  confesses  the  truth,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  sincerity  and  faithfulness.  Even  this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  be  saved;  for  it  is  added  in  the  tenth  verse,  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness, and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  Faith,  acting  on  the  heart,  is 
productive  of  a  righteous  life;  and  thus  the  believer  becomes  a  sincere  worshipper  of 
the  Lord  ;  for  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  (ver.  13.).  In 
these  dlfierent  passages,  it  is  evident  that  a  part  is  mentioned  for  the  whole ;  and,  in 
order  to  understand  all  that  is  implied,  the  several  parts  must  be  collected  and  put  to- 
gether. 

XL  No  article  of  faith  can  be  established  from  metaphors^  parahUsy 
or  single  obscure  and  figurative  texts. 

The  metaphorical  language  of  the  prophets,  and  figurative  expressions 
which  abound  in  the  scnptures,  are  calculated  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
godliness  bj  acting  on  the  imagination,  and  by  influencing  a  believer's  con- 
duct ;  but  thej  never  were  intended  to  be  a  revelation  of  gospel  principles. 
Instead  of  deriving  our  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  parables  and  figu- 
rative passages,  an  inornate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  is 
necessary y  in  order  to  be  capable  of  interpreting  them* 

The  beautiful  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  (Luke  x.  30^37.)  is  evidently 
intended  to  influence  the  Jews  to  be  benevolent  and  kind,  like  the  good  Samaritan.  Some 
writers  have  considered  that  parable  to  be  a  representation  of  Adam's  fall,  and  of  man's  re- 
covery, through  the  interposition  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  those  who  embrace  this 
opinion  did  not  leam  these  doctrines  from  the  passage  itself.  No  person,  who  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  Adam  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  ever  leam  anything  concerning  them,  from 
what  is  related  in  this  paral>le.  The  same  observation  is  equally  applicable  to  every  other 
pariible,  and  typical  subject ;  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  cannot  be  discovered  by 
any  person  who  has  not  first  learned  them  from  other  texts. 

>  Locke's  Preface  to  the  Epistles  (Works,  vol.  liL  p.  277.> 
"  See  p.  359.  supm. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

ON  THE  MORAL  INTERFRBTATION  OF  SCRXPTURE. 
SECTION  L 

OM  THS  nTTBBPRBTATION  OF  THB  MORAL  PARTS  OF  8GRIPTURB. 

Having  discussed  the  interpretation  of  the  %uratiye9  spiritual, 
typical,  prophetical,  and  doctrinal  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  it 
now  remains  that  we  consider  the  moral  parts  of  scripture.  These, 
indeed,  are  to  be  interpreted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
other  moral  writings;  regard  being  had  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  sacred  writers,  viz.  the  age  in  which  they  wrote,  the  nation 
to  which  they  belonged,  their  style,  genius,  &c.  For,  being  natives 
of  the  East,  they  treat  moral  topics,  after  the  oriental  manner,  in  a 
highly-figurative  style,  and  with  similitudes  and  figures  considerably 
more  far-fetched  than  is  usual  among  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  or 
even  among  the  modems.  Again,  being  for  the  most  part  persons 
in  the  common  walks  of  life,  they  generally  deliver  their  precepts 
in  a  popular  manner,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed-  In  the  examination  of  the  moral  parts  of 
Scripture,  the  following  more  particular  rules  will  be  found  useful : ' — 

I.  Moral  propositions  or  discourses  are  not  to  be  urged  too  far.  but 
must  be  understood  with  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  and  with  various 
limitations. 

For  want  of  attending  to  this  canon,  many  moral  truths  have  been 
pushed  to  an  extent,  which  causes  them  altogether  to  fail  of  the  effect  they 
were  designed  to  produce.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  universal  propositions 
may  be  offered  :  each  are  frequent  in  the  scriptures  as  well  as  in  profane 
writers,  and  also  in  common  life ;  but  it  is  in  explaining  the  expressions  by 
which  they  are  conveyed,  that  just  limits  ought  to  be  applied,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  urged  too  far.  The  nature  of  the  thing,  and  various  other 
circumstances,  will  always  afford  a  criterion  by  which  to  understand  moral 
propositions  with  the  requisite  limitations.  This,  however,  is  indefinite 
language  ;  and,  therefore,  that  this  subject  may  be  better  understood,  and 
applied  to  the  scriptures,  we  will  state  a  few  of  these  limitations,  and 
illustrate  them  by  examples. 

1.  Universal  or  indefinite  moral  propositions  often  denote  nothing  more 
than  the  natural  aptitude  or  tendency  of  a  thing  to  produce  a  certain  effect, 
even  although  that  effect  should  not  actuallg  tahe  place. 

Thus,  when  Solomon  says  that  a  soft  answer  tumeih  away  wrath  (Pror,  xv.  I.),  the 
best  method  of  mitigating  anger  is  pointed  out,  although  the  obstinacy  or  wickedness  of 
man  may  produce  a  different  result.  In  like  manner,  when  St  Peter  says  (1  Pet.  iii. 
1 3.),  ^Vho  is  he  that  wiU  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good?  this  expression  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  good  men  shall  never  bo  ill-treated  ;  but  it  simply 
denotes  the  natural  effect  which  a  virtuous  life  will  probably  produce;  viz.  many  occasions 
of  irritating  men  will  be  avoided,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  friendship  and  favour  wiU 
be  conciliated. 

2.  Universal  or  indefinite  propositions  denote  only  what  generally  or  often 
takes  place. 

As  in  Frov.  xxil  6.,  Train  vp  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.    Here  the  wise  monarch  intimates  not  what  always  takes  place,  but 


•  See  Turretin,  De  Sacr.  Script.  Interp.  pars  ii.  cap.  viii  vol  ii.  pp.  121—127. 
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what  is  the  frequent  conseqaence  of  jadicious  edacatioa.  To  this  rale  are  to  be  referttd 
all  those  propositions  which  treat  of  the  mannere,  yirtaes,  or  rices  of  rarticaUr  nstioiui, 
conditions,  or  ages.  Thus  St.  Paul  says,  that  the  Cretans  are  ahoay  Uart  (Tit  l  12.). 
Again,  when  the  same  apostle,  portraying  the  struggles  of  an  enlightened  but  unregcBe- 
rate  person,  says,  I  know  that  in  me  (that  tt,  in  my  flesh)  dwdleth  no  good  thing  (Boo. 
viL  18.)>  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  morally  good  in  man  ;  bat  thst  so 
man  is  by  nature  epiritwilfy  good,  or  <food  in  the  sight  of  GotU 

8.  Universal  or  indefinite  propositions  frequendy  denote  doty,  or  what 
ought  to  be  done^  not  what  always  does  actually  take  place. 

**  It  is  the  way  of  the  Scriptures,"  says  a  late  writer,  **  to  speak  to  and  of  the  tiaUe 
members  of  the  churdi  of  Christ,  under  such  appelhitions  and  expressions  as  nuy  seen,  tt 
first  hearine,  to  imply  that  they  are  all  of  them  truly  righteous  and  holy  persons.  Thuthe 
apostles  style  those  to  whom  they  write,  in  general,  saints ;  they  speak  of  them  as  *  sancti- 
fied in  Christ  Jesus,  chosen  of  God,  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  risen  agam  with  him 
from  the  dead,  sitting  with  him  in  hearenly  places  ; '  and  particularly  St.  Paul  (Tit.  iil  5.) 
says  that  they  were  *  saved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,'  &c  The  reason  of  which  ii, 
that  they  were  visibly,  by  obligationy  and  by  profession,  all  this  ;  which  was  thus  repre- 
sented to  them,  the  more  eflfoctually  to  stir  them  up,  and  engage  l^em  to  live  according  to 
their  profession  and  obligation." ' 

By  this  rule  also  we  may  explain  MaL  ii.  7^  ne  priests  Ups  should  keep  knowUgti 
which  passage  the  advocates  of  the  church  of  Bome  urge,  as  asserting  the  infallibOitj  of 
the  priesthood.  A  simple  inspection,  however,  of  the  following  verse  is  sufficient  to  n/ote 
this  assertion,  and  to  show  tluU  the  prophet's  words  denote  only  the  duty  of  the  Jam& 
priesthood,  not  what  the  priests  really  did  perform.  The  application  of  this  rule  will 
likewise  explain  Prov.  xvL  10, 13. 

4.  Many  precepts  are  delivered  generally  and  absolutely,  concerning  moral 
duties,  which  are  only  to  be  taken  with  certain  limitatums. 

For  instance,  when  we  are  commanded  not  to  be  angry^  we  must  understand,  without  a 
cause,  and  not  beyond  measure  :  when  we  are  forbidden  to  avenge  ourselves,  it  is  to  be 
understood  of  privatdy  taking  revenge  ;  for  the  magistrate  beareth  not  the  sword  in  oon, 
but  if  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wraA  upon  him  that  doeth  evil  (Bom. 
xiil  4.).  Public  vengeance,  or  punishment,  therefore,  is  clearly  not  prohibited.  Oooe 
more,  though  we  are  commanded  in  the  scriptures  to  swear  not  at  all  (nam  Matt.  v.  34, 
and  James  v.  12.),  yet  they  do  not  forbid  the  use  of  oaths  in  cases  where  they  can  be 
made  subservient  to  the  support  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  justice.  Moses  says,  Tkos 
shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  and  serve  him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  name  (Dent  vi  13.). 
Thou  shalt  swear,  says  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  The  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  Judgment,  and  ui 
righteousness  (Jer.  iv.  2.).  Our  Saviour  himself,  when  adjui>ed  by  the  high  priest,  in  the 
name  of  the  living  God,  to  declare  whether  he  was  the  Christ  the  Son  qf  God  (Matt, 
xxvi.  63,  64.;  Mark  xiv.  61,  62.),  did  not  refuse  to  answer  the  question,  Uius  judicialtj 
proposed  to  him  ;  but  he  certainly  would  have  remained  silent  if  he  had  disapproved  of 
all  asseverations  upon  oath,  or  all  such  solemn  invocations  of,  and  appeals  to,  the  name 
of  God,  in  cases  where  the  truth  is  doubtful  or  the  testimony  is  suspected.  TTie  anthor 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  that  an  oath  for  confirmation  is  an  end  of  off  strifr 
(Heb.  vi.  16.).« 

II.  Many  things  in  morals^  which  are  not  spoken  comparatively,  are 
nevertheless  to  be  thus  understood. 

1.  In  Matt.  ix.  13.  and  xii.  7.,  Jesus  Christ,  citing  Hos.  vi.  6.,  says  that 
God  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  Yet  he  had  prescribed  that  victims 
should  be  offered.  This,  theren>re,  must  be  understood  comparatively, 
sacrifice  being  compared  with  mercy,  or  with  acts  of  humanity  and  bene- 

'  Similar  to  this  is  the  language  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church  :  «•  O  God, 

because,  through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  nature,  we  can  do  no  good  thing  without  the^ 
grant  us  the  help  of  thy  grace."    (Collect  for  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

'  Bishop  Bradford,  Discourse  concerning  Baptismal  and  Spiritual  BegeneratioD,  |k  37 
sixth  edit  See  also  some  excellent  observations  to  the  same  effect  in  Dr.  Mackiughti 
Gommentary  on  1  John  ii  29. 

'  The  reader  will  find  some  additional  observations  illustrative  of  the  canoo  above  giv<«i 
in  Archbp.  TUlotson*s  Works,  vol  il  pp.  62, 158.    (London,  1820.) 
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Tolence ;  which,  the  context  shows,  are  here  intended.  The  sense  of  the 
passage  in  question  is  this :  /  require  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice  ;  in  other 
words,  I  prefer  acts  of  charity  to  matters  of  positive  institution,  when,  in 
anj  instance,  they  interfere  with  each  other. 

2.  In  1  Tim.  vi.  8.,  we  read,  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  there- 
with  content  Is  no  one  then  to  desire  a  house,  or  a  competence  of  wealth  ? 
These  things,  therefore,  are  compared  with  what  are  called  the  luxuries  of 
Ufe.* 

IIL  Principals  include  tlieir  accessaries,  that  is,  whatever  approaches 
or  comes  near  to  them,  or  has  any  tendency  to  them. 

Thus,  where  any  sin  is  forbidden,  we  must  be  careful  not  only  to  aroid 
it,  but  also  every  thing  of  a  similar  nature,  and  whatever  may  prove  an  oc- 
casion of  it,  or  imply  our  consent  to  it  in  others ;  and  we  must  endeavour 
to  dissuade  or  restrain  others  from  it 

Compare  Matt.  Y.  81—30.;  1  Thess.  y.  22.;  Jade  23.;  Ephet.  y.  11.;  1  Cor.  viiL  19.; 
Lerik  zix.  17.;  James  y.  19,  20.  So,  where  anjr  duty  is  enjoined,  all  means  and  facilities, 
enabUng  either  onrselYes  or  others  to  discharge  it,  according  to  onr  respectiYe  places,  capa- 
cities, or  opportanities,  are  likewise  enjoined.  See  Gen.  zviiL  19.;  Dent  yL  7.;  Heb.  z. 
S3 — 25.  Upon  this  groaud  onr  Lord  makes  the  hiw  and  the  prophets  to  depend  upon  a 
sincere  affectionate  loYe  to  God  and  man  (Mark  xil  30,  31.;  Lake  x.  27.);  because, 
where  this  prevails,  we  shall  not  knowingly  be  deficient  in  any  duty  or  office  which  lies 
within  our  power  ;  neither  shall  we  wiUingly  do  any  thing  that  may  either  directly  or 
indirectly  offend,  or  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  mankind*  See  Bom.  xil  17,  18.  This 
obeerration  will  leave  little  room  for  the  **  eYangelical  counsels,**  or  •*  counsels  of  per- 
fection,'' as  they  are  called  by  the  papists,  who  ground  upon  them  tbeir  erroneous 
doctrine  of  snpererog^on.'  Again,  in  whatever  commandment  we  are  forbidden  to  do 
aoy  thing  in  our  persons,  as  sinful,  it  equally  restrains  as  from  being  partaken  of  other 
men's  gailt,  who  do  commit  what  we  know  is  thereby  forbidden.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
be  either  adYising,  assisting,  encouraging,  or  in  any  shape  a  party  with  them  in  it:  nay, 
we  most  not  so  much  as  give  any  countenance  to  the  evil  which  they  do,  by  excusing  or 
making  light  of  the  crime,  or  by  hiding  their  wickedness,  lest  by  so  doing  we  incur  part  of 
the  Uune  and  punishment,  and  thus  deserve  the  character  given  by  the  psalmist,  Wken. 
thorn  eaweel  a  thtef,  then  thou  consentedet  unto  Ami,  and  hatt  Imn  partaker  with  the  adulterers 
(FtaL  1 18.> 

lY.  Negatives  include  affirmatives,  and  affirmatives  include  nega^ 
tives:  in  other  words,  where  any  duty  is  eryoined,  the  contrary  sin 
is  forbidden  ;  and,  where  any  sin  is  forbidden,  the  contrary  duty  is 
enjoined. 

Thus,  in  Dent.  vi.  13.,  where  we  are  commanded  to  serve  God,  we  are 
forbidden  to  serve  any  other.   Therefore,  in  Matt  iv,  10.,  it  is  said,  **  Him 

*  Moms,  Acroases  Hermeneutice,  tonui  pp.  257, 258. 

'  **'  These  *  counsels  of  perfection*  are  rules  which  do  not  bind  under  the  penalty  of  sin, 
hut  are  only  useful  in  carrying  men  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  is  necessarv  to 
Miration.  There  is  not  the  slightest  authority  in  scripture  for  these  counsels  of  perfection : 
all  the  rules  there  prescribed  for  oar  conduct  are  given  in  the  form  of  positive  commands, 
as  absolutely  necessary,  wherever  they  are  applicable,  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life  ; 
and  the  rioladon  of  every  one  of  these  commands  is  declared  to  be  sin.  We  are  com- 
maDded  to  be  'perfect  even  as  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect'  (Matt.  v.  48.); 
and,  80  far  from  being  able  to  exceed  what  is  required  for  our  salvation,  the  gospel  assures  us 
that,  after  our  utmost  care  and  best  endeavours,  we  shall  still  fall  short  of  onr  whole  duty  ; 
and  that  our  deficiencies  must  be  supplied  by  the  abundant  merits  of  onr  blessed  Bedeemer. 
We  are  directed  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  to 
*work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling*  (Phil.  ii.  12.),  that  is,  with  anxiety,  lest 
we  should  not  fulfil  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  offered.  Upon  these  grounds  we  may 
pjronomnce  that  works  of  supererogation  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man,  irrecon« 
citable  with  the  whole  tenor  and  general  principles  of  our  religion,  and  contrary  to  the 
txprest  declarations  of  Scripture.^  Bishop  Tomline,  Elements  of  Christian  Theology, 
paniil  art  xiv.  vol.  il  pp.  281,  282.  (8th.  edit). 
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only  shalt  thou  serve ;  and,  as  honouring  parents  is  required  in  the  fifth 
commandment  (lilxod.  xx.  \2.\  so  cursing  them  is  forbidden  (Matt.  xv.  4.X 
Stealing  being  prohibited  in  the  eighth  commandment  (Exod.  xz.  15.), 
diligence  in  our  calling  is  enjoined  in  Eph.  iv.  28. 

V.  Negatives  are  binding  at  all  times^  hut  not  affirmatives  ;  that  is, 
toe  must  never  do  that  which  is^  forbidden^  though  good  may  ultimately 
come  from  it  (Bom.  iii.  8.).  IVe  must  not  speak  wickedly  for  God 
(Job  xiii.  7.). 

Such  things,  however,  as  are  required  of  us,  though  they  never  cease  to 
be  our  duty,  are  yet  not  to  be  done  at  all  times :  for  instance,  prayer,  public 
worship,  reproving  others,  visiting  the  sick,  and  other  works  of  charity 
and  mercy,  will  be  our  duty  as  long  as  we  live ;  but,  as  we  cannot  perform 
these  at  all  times,  we  must  do  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another,  as 
opportunity  offers.  Hence,  Christian  courage  and  Christian  prudence  are 
equally  necessary ;  the  former^  that  we  may  never,  upon  any  occasion  or 
pretence,  do  that  which  in  positive  precepts  is  pronounced  to  be  evil ;  the 
latter,  that  we  may  discern  the  fittest  times  and  seasons  for  doing  every 
thing. 

VL  ffhen  an  action  is  either  required  or  commended,  or  any  promise 
is  annexed  to  its  performance,  such  action  is  supposed  to  be  done  from 
proper  motives  and  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  giving  of  alms  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance ;  which,  if  done 
from  ostentatious  motives,  we  are  assured,  is  displeasing  in  the  sight  of 
God.     Compare  Matt  vi.  1 — 4. 

VII.  When  the  favour  of  God  or  salvation  is  promised  to  any  deed 
or  duty,  all  the  other  duties  of  religion  are  supposed  to  be  rightly  per^ 

formed. 

The  giving  of  alms,  as  well  as  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction  (James  i.  27.),  may  be  noticed  as  examples :  such  promise,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  but  one  single  Christian  virtue  were 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  but  that  the  particular  virtue  in  question  is  one  of 
several  necessary  and  momentous  virtues.  The  application  of  this  rule 
will  illustrate  our  Lord's  declaration  concerning  a  future  judgment  (Matt. 
XXV.  34 — 36.) ;  where,  though  charitable  actions  only  are  mentioned,  yet 
we  know,  from  other  passages  of  scripture,  that  every  idle  word,  as  well 
as  the  secret  thoughts  of  men^  besides  their  actions,  will  be  brought  into 
judgment 

VIII.  When  a  certain  state  or  condition  is  pronounced  blessed,  or 
any  promise  is  annexed  to  it,  a  suitable  disposition  of  mind  is  supposed 
(o  prevail 

Thus,  when  the  poor  or  afflicted  are  pronounced  to  be  blessed,  it  is  be- 
cause such  persons,  being  poor  and  afflicted,  are  free  from  the  sins  usually 
attendant  on  unsanctified  prosperity,  and  because  they  are,  on  the  conti'ary, 
more  humble  and  more  obedient  to  God.  If,  however,  they  be  not  the 
characters  described  (as  unquestionably  there  are  many  to  whom  the  cha- 
racters do  not  apply),  the  promise  in  that  case  does  not  belong  to  them. 
Vice  vers&y  when  any  state  is  pronounced  to  be  wretched,  it  is  on  account 
of  the  sins  or  vices  which  generally  attend  it 

IX.  Some  precepts  of  moral  prudence  are  given  in  the  Scriptures^ 
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wJUch   nevertheless  admit  of  exceptions^  on  account  of  some  duties  of 
benevolence  or  piety  that  ought  to  predominate. 

We  may  illustrate  this  rule  by  the  often-repeated  counsels  of  Solomon 
respecting  becoming  surety  for  another  (See  Prov.  vi.  1,  2.,  xi.  15.,  xviL  18., 
and  XX.  16.).  In  these  passages  he  does  not  condemn  suretiship,  which, 
in  many  cases,  is  not  only  lawful,  but,  in  some  instances,  even  an  act  of 
justice,  prudence,  and  charity ;  but  Solomon  forbids  his  disciple  to  be- 
come surety  rashly^  without  considering  for  whom,  or  how  far  he  binds 
himself,  or  how  he  could  discharge  the  debt  if  occasion  should  require  it. 

X.  A  change  of  circumstances  changes  moral  things  ;  therefore^  con- 
trary things  may  be  spoken  together  in  moral  things^  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  circumstances. 

Thus,  in  Prov.  xxvi.  4,  5.,  we  meet  with  two  precepts  that  seem  to  be 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his 
folUfy  lest  thou  also  be  like  unto  him  ;  and.  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly, 
lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.  But,  if  we  attend  carefully  to  the  reason 
which  the  sacred  writer  subjoins  to  each  precept,  we  shall  be  enabled  satis- 
factorily to  account  for  the  apparent  repugnancy  ;  and  it  will  be  evident 
that  they  form  not  inconsistent  but  distinct  rules  of  conduct,  which  are 
respectively  to  be  observed  according  to  the  dij^erence  of  circumstances. 
The-  following  observations  on  the  two  verses  just  cited  will  materially 
illustrate  their  meaning. 

A  fooly  in  the  sense  of  scripture,  means  a  wicked  man,  or  one  who  acts 
contrary  to  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  who  is  supposed  to  utter 
his  foolishness  in  speech  or  writing.  Doubtless  there  are  different  de- 
scriptions of  these  characters ;  and  some  may  require  to  be  answered, 
while  others  are  best  treated  with  silence.  But  the  cases  here  seem  to  be 
one ;  both  have  respect  to  the  same  character,  and  both  require  to  be 
answered.  The  whole  difference  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  answer 
should  be  given. 

'*  In  the  first  instance,  the  term,  '  according  to  his  folly,'  means  in  a 
foolish  manner ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  reason  given,  *  lest  thou  also  be 
like  unto  him.'  But  in  the  second  instance  the  words  mean  in  tke manner  in 
which  his  foolishness  requires.  This  also  is  plain  from  the  reason  given, 
'  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.'  A  foolish  speech  is  not  a  rule  for 
our  imitation ;  nevertheless  our  answer  must  be  so  framed  by  it,  as  to 
meet  and  repel  it.  Both  these  proverbs  caution  us  against  evils  to  which 
we  are  not  a  little  addicted  ;  the  first,  that  of  saving  and  doing  to  others 
as  they  say  and  do  to  us,  rather  than  as  we  would  they  should  say  and  do ; 
the  last,  that  of  suffering  the  cause  of  truth  or  justice  to  be  run  down, 
while  we,  from  a  love  of  ease,  stand  by  as  unconcerned  spectators.  The 
first  of  these  proverbs  is  exemplified  in  the  answer  of  Moses  to  the  re- 
bellious Israelites ;  the  last  in  that  of  Job  to  his  wife.  It  was  a  foolish 
speech  which  was  addressed  to  the  former,  '  Would  to  God,  that  we  had 
died  when  our  brethren  died  before  the  Lord  !  And  why  have  ye  brought  up 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that  we  and  our  cattle 
should  die  there  ? '  Unhappily,  this  provoked  Moses  to  speak  unadvisedly 
with  his  lips  ;  saying,  *  Hear  now,  ye  rebels,  must  we  fetch  you  water  out 
of  this  rock? '  This  was  answering  folly  in  a  foolish  manner,  which  he 
should  not  have  done  ;  and  by  which  the  servant  of  God  became  too  much 
like  them  whom  he  opposed.  It  was  also  a  foolish  saying  of  Job's  wife,  in 
the  day  of  his  distress,  *  Curse  God  and  die  I '  Job  answered  this  speech, 
not  in  the  manner  of  it,  but  in  the  manner  which  it  required,  *  What,  shall 
we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God ;  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ? '    In  all 
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the  answers  of  our  Savioar  to  the  Sofibes  and  Pharisees,  we  may  perceive 
that  he  never  lost  the  possession  of  his  soul  for  a  single  moment^  and  never 
answered  in  the  manner  of  his  opponents,  so  as  to  be  Uke  unto  them.  Tet 
neither  did  he  decline  to  repel  their  follj,  and  so  to  abase  their  self- 
conceit.**  * 

XL  Different  ideas  must  be  annexed  to  the  names  of  virtues  or  vices, 
according  to  different  ages  and  places* 

Thus,  holiness  and  purity  denote  widely  different  things,  in  many  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  what  they  intend  in  the  New ;  in  the  former, 
they  are  applied  to  persons  and  things  dedicated  to  Jehovah ;  while,  io 
the  latter,  they  are  applied  to  all  true  Christians,  who  are  called  saints  or 
holy,  being  made  so  through  the  illumination  and  renovation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  because,  being  called  with  a  high  and  holy  calling,  they  are 
bound  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  profession  by  a  pure  and  holy  life. 

XIL  In  investigating  and  interpreting  those  passages  of  Scripture, 
the  argument  of  which  is  moral,  that  is,  passages  in  which  holy  and 
virtuous  actions  are  commended,  but  wicked  and  unholy  ones  are  for- 
bidden, the  nature  of  the  virtue  enjoined,  or  of  the  sin  prohibited,  should 
be  explained.  We  should  also  consider  whether  such  passages  are  positive 
commands,  or  merely  counsels  or  opinions,  and  by  what  motives  or  argu- 
ments the  inspired  writer  supports  his  persuasions  to  virtue,  and  his  dis- 
suasivesfrom  sin  or  vice. 

In  conducting  this  investigation,  the  parallel  passages  will  be  found  of 
the  greatest  service.  [In  the  Mosaic  law,  such  regulations  as  regard 
political  conduct  must  be  separated  from  moral  ordinances ;]  and,  in  applying 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  as  authority  for  practical  institutions, 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  those  precepts  or  articles,  which  are  circum- 
stantial and  temporary,  from  such  as  are  essential  to  true  religion,  and 
therefore  obligatory  in  all  ages.  Not  only  are  all  the  important  laws  of 
morality  permanent,  but  all  those  general  rules  of  conduct,  and  institutions 
which  are  evidently  calculated  in  religion  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind 
and  the  glory  of  God.  The  situation  of  the  first  Christians,  during  the 
infancy  of  Christianity,  required  temporary  regulations,  which  are  not  now 
binding  on  the  church.  The  controversy  concerning  holy  days,  and  parti- 
cular kinds  of  food,  occasioned  Paul  to  enjoin  such  temporary  precepts  as 
suited  the  situation  of  the  church  when  he  wrote.  Abstinence  from  the 
use  of  unclean  beasts,  in  compliance  with  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  is  not 
now  necessary;  but  a  condescension  to  the  very  prejudices  of  weak  brethren, 
in  things  indifferent,  is  at  all  times  the  duty  of  Christians.  Those  doctrines 
which  were  evidently  adapted  to  the  situation  of  Christ's  disciples,  when 
under  persecution,  do  not  apply  to  their  conduct,  when  enjoying  full  liberty 
of  conscience.  Exhortations,  which  are  restricted  to  particular  cases,  must 
not  be  applied  as  rules  for  general  conduct. 

Those  directions,  to  be  kind  and  hospitable  to  one  another,  in  which  the 
customs  of  eastern  countries  are  mentioned,  are  not  literally  to  be  observed, 
by  those  among  whom  different  manners  prevail.  Paul  enjoins  the  saints 
to  salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss  (Rom.  xvi.  16.).  The  disposition  is 
incumbent  on  saints,  in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  but  not  this  mode  of  ex- 
pressing it.     In  order  to  teach  the  disciples  how  they  ought  to  manifest 

*  Fnller,  Harmony  of  Scripture,  pp.  17,  18.  Bishop  Warbnrton  has  given  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  passage  above  explained,  in  one  of  his  sermons.  Sec  his  Worits,  voL  x. 
•enn.  21.  pp.  61—78. 
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their  affection  for  one  another,  bj  performing  every  office  of  friendship  in 
their  power,  their  Lord  and  Master  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself^  and 
began  to  wash  the  disciplet^  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith 
he  was  girded;  and  saidy  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed 

four  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another^s  feet  (John  xiii.  4,  5,  14.). 
n  those  hot  countries,  after  travelling  in  sandals,  the  washing  of  the  feet 
was  very  refreshing,  and  an  expression  of  the  most  tender  care  and  regard  : 
hence  it  is  mentioned  as  an  amiable  part  of  the  widow's  character,  that  she 
hath  VHuhed  the  saint/  feet,  and  relieved  the  afflicted  (1  Tim.  y.  10.). 
It  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  expressing  love  to  one  another  was  not 
intended  as  a  permanent  law,  but  a  direction  adapted  to  the  prevailing 
cnstom  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  originally  given. 

[While  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  positive  and  moral  precepts 
— the  former  in  their  nature  changing,  the  latter  immutable  as  derived 
from  the  relation  in  which  a  creature  necessarily  stands  to  his  Creator— we 
must  also  observe  that  many  prescribed  duties  are  of  a  complex  character. 
To  worship  Grod  is  morally  always  binding  upon  men  :  the  particular  forms 
and  seasons  of  worship  are  defined  by  positive  enactment,  and  may  vary  at 
different  times. 

It  will  be  well  also  to  distinguish  between  the  precepts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  those  of  the  New.  So  far  as  any  of  the  former  are  moral,  there 
is  doubtless  the  same  binding  obligation  still  in  force ;  but  yet  the  intro- 
ductory character  of  the  law  must  not  be  forgotten.  We  find  it  recognized 
by  our  Lord  himself  (Matt.  xix.  8.).  The  morality,  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  revelation,  had  its  gradual  development. 

Moral  duties  are  inculcated  in  Scripture  almost  as  expressively  by 
examples  as  by  precepts.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  deducing  rules  from 
these  for  practical  guidance,  to  observe  certain  limitations  and  cautions. 

While  some  evil  deeds  are  censured  in  the  history,  others  are  related 
without  expressed  disapproval.  We  are  not,  therefore,  indiscriminately  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  the  true  servants  of  Grod,  even  though  no  note  of 
censure  is  affixed.  Some  things,  ^ain,  were  done  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, or  by  distinct  command,  which  it  would  not  be  lawful  to 
imitate,  unless  the  same  necessity  were  again  to  occur.  Abraham's  pro- 
ceeding to  offer  Isaac  is  a  case  in  point.  The  clearer  revelation  of  the 
New  Testament  will  largely  illustrate  the  Old  Testament  examples ;  while 
not  nnfrequently  an  example  will  show  how  a  precept  is  to  be  understood, 
and  that  a  principle,  or  state  of  mind,  rather  than  a  particular  act,  is 
recommended.] 


In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  moral  interpretation  of  the  sa- 
cred writings,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  they  contain  two 
kinds  of  moral  books  and  discourses,  viz.  1.  Detached  sentences ,  such 
as  occur  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  in  many  of  our  Lord's  sermons, 
and  in  several  of  the  moral  exhortations  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic 
epistles  ;  and,  2.  Continuous  and  connected  discourses,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  book  of  Job.  In  the  former,  we  are  not  to  look  for 
any  order  or  arrangement,  because  they  have  been  put  together  just 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  their  inspired  authors ; 
but,  in  the  latter,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  the  scope.  Thus,  the 
scope  of  the  book  of  Job  is  specified  in  the  second  and  third  verses 
of  the  thirty-second  chapter;  to  this,  therefore,  the  whole  book  must 
be  referred,  without  seeking  for  any  mysteries. 
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The  style  al^o  of  the  moral  parts  of  scripture  is  sometimes  figu- 
rative: hyperboles  and  prosopopoeias  occur,  as  also  antitheses  and 
seeming  paradoxes*:  the  former  must  be  expliuned  agreeably  to  those 
general  rules  for  expounding  the  figurative  language  of  scripture, 
which  have  already  been  stated  and  iUustrated ' ;  and  the  latter  must 
be  interpreted  and  limited  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing :  for 
instance,  the  beatitudes,  as  related  by  St.  Matthew  (v.),  must  be 
compared  with  those  delivered  at  a  different  time,  as  related  by  St 
Luke  (vi.  20.,  &c.) ;  and  from  this  collation  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
reconcile  the  seeming  differences,  and  fully  to  understand  the  antithetic 
sayings  of  our  Lord. 

Lastly,  as  the  moral  sentences  in  the  scriptures  are  written  in  the 
very  concise  style  peculiar  to  the  orientals,  many  passages  are,  in 
consequence,  necessarily  obscure,  and  therefore  admit  of  various  ex- 
positions. In  such  cases,  that  interpretation  which  is  most  obvious 
to  the  reader  will  in  general  be  sufficientiy  intelligible  for  all  purposes 
o(  practical  edification  ;  and  beyond  this  we  need  not  be  anxiously  soli- 
citous, if  we  should  fail  in  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning  of  every 
word  in  a  proverb  or  moral  sentence. 


SECTION  IL 

ON  THB  IIITBBPBETATIOK  OV  THB  PBOM18B8   AND  THBSATBimiaB  OF  BCBIPTUBE. 

A  PBOMISE,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  declaration  or 
assurance  of  the  divine  will,  in  which  God  signifies  what  particular 
blessings  or  good  things  he  will  freely  bestow,  as  well  as  the  evils 
which  he  will  remove.  The  promises,  therefore,  differ  from  the 
threatenings  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  declarations  con- 
cerning good,  while  the  latter  are  denunciations  of  evil  only :  at  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  promises  seem  to  include  threats, 
because,  being  in  their  very  nature  conditionaly  they  imply  the 
bestowmentof  the  blessing  promised,  only  on  the  condition  being 
performed,  which  blessing  is  tacitly  threatened  to  be  withheld  on 
non-compliance  with  such  condition.  Further,  prombes  differ  from 
the  commands  of  God,  because  the  latter  are  significations  of  the 
divine  will  concerning  a  duty  enjoined  to  be  performed,  while  pro- 
mises relate  to  mercy  to  be  received.  As  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  promises  relate  to  the  performance  of  moral  and  of  pious  duties, 
they  might  have  been  discussed  imrler  the  preceding  chapter ;  but, 
from  the  variety  of  topics  which  they  embrace,  it  has  been  deemed 
preferable  to  give  them  a  separate  consideration. 

There  are  four  classes  of  promises  mentioned  in  the  scriptures, 
particularly  in  the  New  Testament;  viz.  1.  Promises  relating  to  the 
Messiah :  2.  Promises  relating  to  the  church :  3.  Prombes  of  bless- 

■  Some  of  Torretin's  examples,  pp.  125,  126^  of  alleged  hyperbole,  as  Matt  ti.  6,  7.; 
Phil.  iL  3.,  hare  been  objected  to :  possibly  he  em  in  lowering  some  of  the  forcible  ex* 
pressions  of  scripture. 

'  See  pp.  316—324.  mpnu 
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IngS;  both  temporal  and  Bplritna!,  to  the  pious;  and,  4*  Promises 
encouraging  to  the  exercise  of  the  several  graces  and  duties  that 
compose  the  Christian  character.'  The  two  first  of  these  classes, 
indeed,  are  many  of  them  predictions  as  well  as  promises;  conse- 
quently the  same  observations  will  apply  to  them,  as  are  stated  for 
the  interpretation  of  scripture  prophecies  * ;  but,  in  regard  to  those 
promisee  which  are  directed  to  particular  persons,  or  to  the  per- 
formance of  particular  duties,  the  following  remarks  are  offered  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader. 

L  **  TVe  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally 
set  forth  in  the  holy  Scripture.^*  ^ 

To  us  '^  the  promises  of  God  are  general  and  conditional  The  gospel 
dispensation  is  described  as  a  covenant  between  Grod  and  man ;  and  the  sal- 
vation of  every  individual  is  made  to  depend  upon  his  observance  of  the 
proposed  conditions.  Men,  as  free  agents,  have  it  in  their  power  to  perform 
or  not  to  perform  these  conditions ;  and  God  foresaw  from  eternity  who 
would  and  who  would  not  perform  them,  that  is,  who  will  and  who  will 
not  be  saved  at  the  day  of  judgment***  If,  therefore,  the  promises  of  God 
be  not  fulfilled  towards  us,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  fault  does  not  rest 
with  him  "  who  cannot  lie,*'  but  with  ourselves,  who  have  failed  in  com- 
plying with  the  conditions  either  tacitly  or  expressly  annexed  to  them. 
We  may,  then,  apply  general  promises  to  ourselves,  not  doubting  that,  if 

^  Theie  promises  are  collected  and  printed  at  lenfrth,  in  an  nseful  manual,  published 
«arly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  intiUed,  A  Coilection  of  the  Promises  of  Scripture, 
arranged  under  proper  Heads.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  I).  D.  Of  this  little  manual,  there  are 
nnmerons  cheap  editions  extant,  which  abound  in  errors  of  reference  to  the  texts  of 
scriptnre.  Of  the  more  recent  editions,  that  published  by  Mr.  Wm.  Carpenter  (London, 
1825,  I8ma)  ia  one  of  the  most  nsefiil ;  the  editor  having  verified  the  references,  and 
corrected  the  errors  of  former  impressions.  The  accurate  edition  in  ISmo.,  published  at 
Kdioburgh  in  1858  by  Mr.  James  Clark,  is  neatly  printed  in  large  and  (^ear  type,  which 
renders  it  peculiarly  useful  for  the  sick  and  aged. 

*  See  pp.  395—404.  supra, 

*  Art  xvii.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  church.  Similar  to  this  is  the  de- 
claration of  the  Helretic  Confession,  which  in  general  symbolizes  with  that  of  the  British 
church.  •*  In  the  temptation  concerning  predestination,  which,  perhaps,  is  more  danger- 
ous than  any  pther,  we  should  derive  comfort  from  the  consideration  that  God's  pro- 
mises are  genaral  to  all  that  believe,  that  he  himself  says,  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive :  Kveru 
one  that  asks  receives."  Chap.  x.  towards  the  end,  or  in  the  valuable  work  intitled. 
Primitive  Truth,  in  a  History  of  the  Reformation,  expressed  by  the  Early  Reformers 
in  their  Writings,  p.  57. 

*  Bp.  Toraline,  Elements  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  313.  Similar  to  the  above  sentiments 
arc  those  contained  in  the  Necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,  (at  the  close  of  the 
introductory  observations  on  Faith,)  a  manual  of  Christian  doctrine  published  in  the 
year  1543 ;  the  value  of  which  ought  not  to  be  lessened  in  our  judgment  by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  not  being  ]  urged  of  popish  errors :  **  Although  God's  promises  made  in 
Christ  be  immutable,  yet  he  niaketh  them  not  to  us,  but  with  condition ;  so  that,  his 
promise  standing,  we  may  yet  fail  of  the  promise  because  we  keep  not  our  promise.  And 
therefore,  if  we  ^uredly  reckon  upon  the  state  of  our  felicity,  as  grounded  upon  God's 
promise,  and  do  hot  therewith  remember  that  no  man  shall  be  crowned,  unless  he  law- 
fully fight,  we  shall  triumph  before  the  victory,  and  so  look  in  vain  for  that,  which  U 
not  otherwise  promised  but  under  a  condition."  On  the  subject  of  conditional  promises, 
see  also  Tillotson,  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  185—193,  205,  206^  vol.  vi.  pp.  513.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  53, 
54.,  and  voL  x.  p.  119.;  and  on  the  subject  of  conditional  threatenings,  see  vol.  vi.  pp. 
510,511.  (London,  1820.)  [It  is  true  that  for  the  most  part  promises  are  condaional ;  still 
there  are  those  which  are  absolute.  The  promise  of  a  Saviour  was  of  this  kind  ;  so  whs 
that  to  Noah  that  all  flesh  should  not  again  be  destroyed  by  a  flood  of  waters.  Others 
also  might  be  named.  It  may  be  added  that  God,  in  giving  a  promise,  doei>  uot 
always  specify  the  time  or  mode  of  its  fulfilment] 
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we  perform  the  condition  expressed  or  implied,  we  shall  enjoy  the  mercy 
promised  ;  for,  as  all  particulars  are  included  in  universals,  it  follows  that 
a  general  promise  is  made  a  particular  one  to  him,  whose  character  corre- 
sponds with  those  to  whom  such  general  promise  is  made. 

Matt  xL  28.  mmy  be  cited  as  an  example:  the  promise  here  made  is  the  giving  of  rest: 
the  characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  made  are  distinctly  specified;  they  are  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden,  whether  with  the  distresses  of  life,  or  with  the  sense  of  gnilt  (see 
Psal.  xxxii.  4^  xxxviii.  4.)  or  with  the  load  of  ceremonial  observances :  the  condition 
required  is  to  come  imto  Christ  by  faith ;  in  other  words,  to  believe  in  him  and  become 
his  disciples;  and  the  menace  implied  is  that,  if  they  do  not  thus  come\  they  will  not  find 
rest    Similar  promises  occur  in  John  iil.  16.  and  1  Tim.  it  4. 

IT.  Such  promises  as  were  made  in  one  case  may  be  applied  in  other 
cases  of  the  same  naturCy  consistently  unth  the  analogy  of  faith. 

It  is  in  promises  as  in  commands :  they  do  not  exclusively  concern  those 
to  whom  they  were  first  made ;  but,  being  inserted  in  the  scriptures,  they 
are  made  of  public  benefit ;  for  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime 
were  written  for  our  learning  ;  that  we^  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
scriptures,  might  have  hope  (Rom.  xv.  4.). 

Thus,  what  was  spoken  to  Joshua,  on  his  going  up  against  the  Canaanites, 
lest  he  should  be  discouraged  in  that  enterprise,  is  applied  by  St  Paul  as 
a  remedy  against  covetousness  or  inordinate  cares  concerning  the  things  of 
this  life ;  it  being  a  very  comprehensive  promise  that  God  will  never  fail 
us  nor  forsake  us.  But,  if  we  were  to  apply  the  promises  contained  in  Psal. 
xciv.  14.  and  Jer.  xxxiL  40.  and  John  x.  28.,  as  promises  of  absolute  and 
indefectible  grace  to  believers,  we  should  violate  every  rule  of  sober  inter- 
pretation, as  well  as  the  analogy  of  faith.  A  distinction,  however,  must 
be  taken  between  such  of  the  promises  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly 
in  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  are  of  universal  application,  and  such  as  were 
made  to  those  Israelites  and  Jews  who  obeyed  the  law  of  God,  which  were 
strictly  temporal.  Of  this  description  are  all  those  promises  of  peace  and 
prosperity  in  this  world,  which  were  literaUy  suitable  to  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation ;  God  having  encouraged  them  to  obey  his  laws,  by  promise  of 
peculiar  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Whereas  now,  under 
the  gospel  dispensation,  ''godliness  hath'*  indeed  the  ''promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come  **  (1  Tim.  iv.  8.),  but  with  an 
exception  of  the  cross,  when  that  may  be  best  for  us,  in  order  to  our  future 
happiness  in  heaven.  So  that  the  promises  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  a 
general  felicity  in  this  life,  are  not  so  literally  to  be  applied  to  Christians 
as  they  were  to  the  Jews.* 

>  Bp.  Horsley  has  the  following  animated  and  practical  observations  on  this  promise  of 
our  Saviour,  at  the  close  of  his  24ih  sermon :  ^  Come,  therefore,  unto  him,  ill  ye  that 
are  heavy-laden  with  your  sins.  By  his  own  gracious  voice  he  called  you  while  on  earth. 
By  the  voice  of  his  ambassadors  he  continueth  to  call ;  he  calleth  you  now  by  mine.  Come 
unto  him;  and  he  shall  give  you  rest— rest  from  the  hard  servitude  of  sin,  and  appetite,  and 
guilty  fear.  That  yoke  is  heavy;  that  burden  is  intolerable  :  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his 
burden  light  But  come  in  sincerity  ;  dare  not  to  come  in  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation. 
Think  not  that  it  will  avail  you  in  the  last  day,  to  have  called  yourselves  Christians,  to  have 
been  bom  and  educated  under  the  gospel  light,  to  have  lived  in  the  external  communion 
of  the  church  on  earth,  if,  all  the  while,  your  hearts  have  holden  no  communion  with  its 
Head  in  heaven.  If,  instructed  in  Christianity,  and  professing  to  believe  its  doctrines,  ye 
lead  the  lives  of  unbelievers,  it  will  avail  vou  nothing  in  the  next,  to  have  enjoyed  in  this 
world,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  advantages  which  ye  despised,  to  have  had  the  custody  of  a 
holy  doctrine  which  never  touched  your  hearts,  of  a  pure  commandment,  by  the  light  of 
which  ye  never  walked.  To  those  who  disgrace  the  doctrine  of  their  Saviour  by  the 
scandal  of  their  lives,  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  have  vainly  called  him,  'Lord,  Lord  1'" 
Sermons,  p.  490.  8nd  edit. 

*  CoUyer's  Sacred  Interpreter,  vol.  i.  chap.  xix.  p.  336. 
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III.    God  has  suited  his  promises  to  his  precepts. 

By  bis  precepts  we  see  what  is  oar  dutt^^  and  what  should  be  the  scope 
of  our  endeavours  ;  and  by  his  promises  we  see  what  is  our  inability^  what 
should  be  the  matter  or  object  of  our  prayerSy  and  where  we  may  be  supplied 
with  that  grace  which  will  enable  us  to  discharge  our  duty.  Compare 
Deut.  X.  16.  with  Deut.  zxx.  6. ;  Eccles.  xii.  13.  with  Jer.  xxxii.  40. ; 
Ezek.  xviii.  31.  with  Ezek.  xxxvi.  37.;  and  Rom.  vi.  12.  with  14. 

IV.  Where  any  thing  is  promised  in  case  of  obedience^  the  threaten^ 
ing  bf  the  contrary  is  impHed  in  case  of  disobedience  ;  and^  where  there 
is  a  threatening  of  any  thing  in  case  of  disobedience^  a  promise  of  the 
contrary  is  implied  upon  condition  of  obedience,^ 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to,  and  compare, 
Exod.  XX.  7.  with  Psal.  xv.  1 — 4.  and  xxiv.  3,  4.;  andExod.  xx.  12.  with 
Prov.  XXX.  17. 

There  are,  however^  two  important  cautions  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  application  of  scripture  promises ;  viz.  that  we  do  not  violate 
that  connection  or  dependency  which  subsists  between  one  promise 
and  another ;  and  that  we  do  not  invert  that  fixed  order  which  is 
observable  between  them. 

1.  The  mutual  connection  or  dependency  subsisting  between  promises 
must  not  be  broken. 

As  the  daties  enjoined  hj  the  moral  law  are  copulative,  and  maj  not  be  disjoined  in 
the  obedience  yielded  to  them  (James  ii.  10.) ;  so  are  the  blessings  of  the  promises  ;  which 
may  not  be  made  use  of  as  severed  from  each  other,  like  nnstringed  pearls,  bat  as  coUected 
into  one  entire  chain.  For  instance,  throughout  the  sacred  volume,  the  promises  of 
pardon  and  repentance  are  invariably  connected  together ;  so  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  any  man  to  suppose  that  Gk>d  will  ever  hearken  to  him  who  implores  the  one 
and  n^lects  to  seek  the  other.  **He  pardoneth  and  abaolveth  all  them  that  truly  repent 
and  un/eignedly  believe  his  holy  word." 

In  like  manner,  in  FtoL  Ixxxiv.  11.,  the  promise  of  grace  and  glory  is  so  inseparably 
united,  that  no  person  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  the  one,  who  is  not  previouslv  made  a  par- 
taker of  the  other.  Bishop  Home's  commentary  on  this  verse  is  not  more  beantifal  than 
just.* 

2.  In  applying  thepronUses,  their  order  and  method  should  not  be  mi« 
verted^  but  be  carefully  observed. 

The  promises,  made  by  €k>d  in  his  word,  have  not  inaptly  been  termed  an  ample  store- 
house of  every  kind  of  blessings,  including  the  mercies  both  of  the  life  that  how  isj  and  of 
that  which  i*  to  come.  There  is,  indeed,  no  good  that  can  present  itself  as  an  object  to  our 
desires  or  thoughts,  but  the  promises  are  a  ground  for  faith  to  believe,  and  hope  to  expect 
the  enjoyment  of  it ;  but  then  our  use  and  application  of  them  must  be  regular,  and  suitable 
both  to  the  pattern  and  precept  which  Christ  has  given  us. 

The  paUem  or  example  referred  to  we  have  in  that  most  comprehensive  prayer,  em- 
phatically termed  the  Lord's  prayer  (Matt,  vi  9 — 13.) ;  in  which  he  shows  what  is  chiefly 
to  be  desired  by  us,  vis.  the  sanctification  of  his  name  in  our  hearts,  Uie  coming  of  his 
kingdom  into  our  souls,  and  the  doing  of  his  will  in  our  lives ;  all  which  are  to  be 

'  Bp.  Wilkins,  in  his  admirable  Discourse  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  has  stated  this  rule 
in  the  following  terms  :  *'  ^very  Scripture  does  affirm,  command,  or  threaten,  not  onlv 
that  which  b  expressed  in  it,  but  likewise  all  that  which  is  rightly  deducible  from  it,  though 
by  mediate  consequences'*  (Dr.  Williams,  Christian  Preacher,  p.  2S,  or  p.  15,  edit.  1843). 

'**  Jesus  Christ  is  our  *Lord*  and  our  *God:*  he  is  a  *  sun'  to  enlighten  and  direct 
us  in  the  way,  and  a  ^shield'  to  protect  us  against  the  enemies  of  our  salvation.  He  will 
give  •  grace*  to  carry  us  on  *from  strength  to  strength,*  and  'glory '  to  crown  us  when  we 
'appear  before  him  in  Zion ';  he  will  *wi^old*  nothing  that  is  *  good '  and  profitable  for  us 
in  ue  course  of  our  journey,  and  will  himself  be  our  reward,  when  we  come  to  the  end  of 
it**    C^mmentaiy  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  ii  (Works,  voi  iii.  p.  81.). 
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implored,  before  and  above  our  daily  bread.    We  are  not  to  be  more  anxiosi  for  food 
than  for  divine  grace. 

The  precept  alluded  to  we  have  in  his  sermon  on  the  monnt  (Matt.  vL  33.)  :  Se^k  ye 
first  die  kingdom  of  God  and  hit  righteoutneMs ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 
The  soul  is  of  more  worth  than  the  bo^;  as  the  body  is  more  valuable  than  raiment ;  and 
therefore  the  principal  care  of  every  one  should  be  to  secure  his  spiritual  welfare,  by  in- 
teresting himself  in  the  promises  of  life  and  eternal  happiness.  Here,  however,  a  method 
must  be  observed,  and  the  law  of  the  scripture  must  be  exactly  followed,  which  tells  os 
(PsaL  Ixxxiv.  11.)  that  God  first  gives  grace  and  then  glory.  ''As  it  is  a  sin  to  divide 
grace  from  glory,  and  to  seek  the  one  without  the  other  ;  so  it  b  also  a  sin  to  be  pre- 
posterous in  our  seeking,  to  look  first  after  happiness  and  then  after  holiness  :  no  man  can 
DC  rightly  solicitous  about  the  crown,  but  he  must  first  be  careful  about  the  race  ;  nor  can 
any  he  truly  thoughtful  about  his  interest  in  the  promises  of  glory  that  doth  not  first  make 
good  his  title  to  the  promises  of  grace." ' 


CHAPTER  VIL 


ON    THE    INTERPRETATION,     AND     MEANS    OF     HARMONIZINO   PASSAGES 
OP   SCRIPTURE,   WHICH  ARE  ALLEGED  TO   BE  CONTRADICTORY. 

Although  the  sacred  writers,  being  divinely  inspired,  were  neces- 
sarily exempted  from  error  in  the  important  truths  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  reveal  to  mankind,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that,  on  comparing  scripture  with  itself,  some  detached  passages  are 
to  be  found,  which  appear  to  be  contradictory ;  and  these  have  been 
a  favourite  topic  of  cavil.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  real  contra- 
dictions are  a  just  and  sufficient  proof  that  a  book  is  not  divinely 
inspired ;  whatever  pretences  it  may  make  to  such  inspiration.  In 
this  way  we  prove  that  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  could  not  be  in- 
spired, much  as  it  is  extolled  by  his  admiring  followers.  The  whole 
was  framed  by  the  wily  Arab  to  answer  some  particular  exigencies.^ 
If  any  new  measure  was  to  be  proposed,  any  objection  against  him 
or  the  religion  which  he  wished  to  propagate  was  to  be  answered, 
any  difficulty  to  be  solved,  any  discontent  or  offence  among  his 
people  to  be  removed,  or  any  other  thing  done  that  could  promote 
his  designs,  his  constant  recourse  was  to  the  angel  Gabriel,  for  a 
new  revelation ;  and  instantly  he  produced  some  addition  to  the  Koran, 
which  was  to  fiirther  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  so  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  that  book  was  composed  on  these  or  similar  occasions 
to  influence  his  followers  to  adopt  the  measures  which  he  intended. 
Hence  not  a  few  real  contradictions  crept  into  the  Koran ;  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  not  denied  by  the  Mussulman  commentators,  who 
are  not  only  very  particular  in  stating  the  several  occasions  on  which 
particular  chapters  were  produced,  but  also,  where  any  contradiction 
occurs  which  they  cannot  solve,  affirm  that  one  of  the  contradictory 

'  Dr.  Spurstowe,  Treatise  on  the  Promises,  pp.  62,  65.  The  whole  volume  will  abmi- 
dantlj  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing  it.  There  is  also  an  admirable  discourse  ok  the 
Promises,  in  the  sermons  published  bj  the  Rev.  Charles  Buck ;  in  which  their  divine 
origin,  their  suitabilitj,  number,  clearness  of  expression,  the  freeness  of  their  communi- 
cation, and  the  ccrtaintj  of  their  accomplishment,  are  stated  and  illustrated  with  equal 
ability  and  pietj.  See  also  Hoombeck,  Theologia  Practica,  pars  i.  lib.  v.  c  2.  pp.  468^77. 

•  Prideaux,  Life  of  Mohammed,  pp  158. 159.,  or  p.  90,  edit.  1718.  (Comp.  Macbride, 
The  Mohammedan  Religion  Explained,  1857,  pp.  91.,  &c.;  Arnold,  Ishmael,  1859,  part  i 
chap.  iv.  pp.  99.,  &c.] 
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f  passages  is  revoked.  And  they  reckon  in  the  Koran  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  passages  thus  revoked.  Now  this  fact  is  a  full 
evidence  that  the  compiler  of  that  volume  could  not  be  inspired ;  but 
no  such  thing  can  be  alleged  against  the  scriptures.  They  were 
indeed  given  cU  svndry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  and  the  authors 
of  them  were  inspired  on  particular  occasions ;  but  nothing  was  ever 
published  as  a  part  of  them^  which  was  afterwards  revoked;  nor  is  there 
anything  in  them  which  toe  need  to  have  annulled.  Errors  in  the 
transcription  of  copies,  as  well  as  in  printed  editions  and  translations, 
do  unquestionably  exist ;  but  the  contradictions  objected  are  only 
seeming,  not  real,  nor  do  we  know  a  single  instance  of  such  alleged 
contradictions,  that  is  not  capable  of  a  rational  solution. 

Should  the  reader  be  led  to  think,  that  an  imdue  portion  of  the 
present  volume  is  appropriated  to  the  interpretation  of  passages 
alleged  to  be  contradictory,  he  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
although  the  alleged  contradictions,  here  considered,  have  for  the 
most  part  been  clothed  in  a  few  plausible  sentences ',  yet  their  so- 
phistry cannot  be  exposed  without  a  laborious  and  minute  examina- 
tion. 

Wherever,  then,  one  text  of  scripture  seems  to  contradict  another, 
we  should,  by  a  serious  consideration  of  them,  endeavour  to  discover 
their  harmony ;  for  the  only  way,  by  which  to  judge  rightly  of  par- 
ticular passages  in  any  book,  is,  first,  to  ascertain  whether  the  text  be 
correct,  and  m  the  next  place  to  consider  its  whole  design,  method, 
and  style,  and  not  to  criticise  some  particular  parts  of  it,  without  be- 
stowing any  attention  upon  the  rest.  Such  is  the  method  adopted 
by  all  who  would  investigate,  with  judgment,  any  difficult  passages 
occurring  in  a  profane  author ;  and,  if  a  judicious  and  accurate 
writer  is  not  to  be  lightly  accused  of  contradicting  himself  for  any 
seeming  inconsistencies,  but  is  to  be  reconciled  with  himself  if  pos- 
sible, unquestionably  the  same  equitable  principle  of  interpretation 
ought  to  be  applied  in  the  investigation  of  scripture  difiiculties. 

Some  passages,  indeed,  are  explmned  by  the  scriptures  themselves^ 
which  serve  as  a  key  to  assist  us  in  the  elucidation  of  others* 

Thus,  in  one  plaee  it  is  said  that  Jesus  baptized;  and  in  another  it  is  stated  that  he 
baptized  not:  the  former  passage  is  explained  to  be  intended  not  of  baptism  performed  hj 
himself  but  by  his  discij^les  who  baptized  in  his  name.    Compare  John  iil  22.  with  iv.  1,2. 

Frequently,  aldo,  a  distinction  of  the  different  senses  of  words,  as 
well  as  of  the  different  subjects  and  times,  will  enable  us  to  obviate 
the  seeming  discrepancy. 

Tbas,  when  it  is  said.  It  is  appointed  unto  men  ones  to  die  (Heb.  ix.  27.)  }  and  elsewhere, 

1  Bishop  Home,  when  speaking  of  the  disingenaonsness  of  infidels  in  bringing  forward 
objections  against  the  scriptures,  has  the  following  remarks  :  ''Many  and  painful  are 
the  researches,  usually  necessary  to  be  made  for  settling  points  of  this  kind.^  Pertness  and 
ignorance  may  ask  a  question  in  three  lines,  which  it  will  cost  learning  and  ingenuity  thir^ 
pages  to  answer.  When  this  is  done,  the  same  question  shall  be  triumphantly  asked  again 
the  nex^  year,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  written  upon  the  subject..  And,  as  people  in 
general,  for  one  reason  or  other,  like  short  objections  better  than  long  answers,  in  this  mode 
of  disputation  (if  it  can  be  styled  such)  the  odds  must  ever  be  against  us ;  and  we  must  be 
content  with  those  for  our  friends,  who  have  honesty  and  erudition,  candour  and  patience 
Vo  study  both  sides  of  the  question.**  Letters  on  Infidelity,  p.  82.  (Works,  vol  vt  pp.  447 
448.     8va    London,  1809.). 

VOL.  II.  P  F 
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If  a  man  keep  Christ's  tajfing,  he  ahall  never  tee  deaths  there  is  no  contradiction  ;  for,  in  the 
former  place,  natmral  death,  the  death  of  the  body,  is  intended,  and  in  the  latter  passage, 
mrUwu  or  eternal  death.  Again,  when  Moses  sajs,  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  aJU 
hie  work  (Gen.  iL  8.X  and  Jesus  sajs.  My  Father  uforke^  hitherto  (John  v.  1 7.),  there  is  no 
opposition  or  contradiction  ;  for  Moses  is  speaking  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  Jesos  of 
the  works  of  providence.  So  Samnel  tells  as  Grod  will  not  repent  ( 1  Sam.  xr.  29.)  ;  and  yet 
we  read  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  that  it  repented  the  Lobd  that  he  had  made 
manonthe^urth(QteTLyi,S,)',  andthathehadseftip  S<iu/ tobe  Atii^(l  Sam.xv.  11.).  Bat 
in  these  passages  there  is  no  real  contradiction  ;  repentance  in  the  one  place  signifies  a 
change  of  mind  and  coansel,  from  want  of  foresight  of  what  woald  come  to  pass,  and  thus 
God  cannot  repent ;  but  then  he  changes  his  coarse  as  men  do  when  thej  change  their 
minds,  and  so  he  may  be  said  to  repent.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  where 
personal  qnalities  or  feelings  are  ascribed  to  God,  the  Scriptnres  speak  in  condescension 
to  oar  capacities,  after  the  manner  of  men  ;  nor  can  we  speak  of  the  Deity  in  any  other 
manner,  ^  we  woald  speak  intelligibly  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 

The  contradictionB  which  are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  scriptures 
may  be  referred  to  the  following  classes,  viz. — seeming  contradictions 
in  historical  passages  —  in  chronology  —  between  prophecies  and 
their  fulfilment  —  in  points  of  doctrine  and  of  morality  —  in  the  quo- 
tations from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  —  between  the  sacred 
writers  themselves  —  between  the  sacred  writers  and  profane  authors 
—  and,  lastly,  seeming  contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of 
things. 

[The  quotations  have  already  been  considered  in  pp.  113 — 207. 
For  the  idleged  contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things, 
and  also  to  morality,  see  Vol.  L  pp.  682—596,  597—612.  | 


SECTION  L 

SEEVIKQ  OONTRADICnoys  IN  HlBTOBICil.  PASSAGES. 

Most  of  the  seeming  contradictions  in  scripture  are  found  in  the 
historical  parts,  where  their  connection  with  rfie  great  subject  or  scope 
is  less  considerable ;  and  they  may  not  unfrequently  be  traced  to  lie 
errors  of  transcribers  or  of  rfie  press.  The  apparent  contradictions, 
in  the  historical  passages  of  scripture,  arise  from  the  diflferent  circum- 
stances related,  from  things  being  related  in  a  different  order  by  the 
sacred  writers,  and  from  differences  in  numbers. 


§  1.  Seeming  contradictions  in  the  different  circumstances  related. 

These  arise  from  various  causes,  as,  the  sources  whence  the  inspired 
writers  drew  their  relations,  the  different  designs  of  the  sacred  writers, 
erroneous  readings,  obscure  or  ambiguous  expressions,  transpositions 
in  the  order  of  narrating,  and  sometimes  from  several  of  these  causes 
eombined. 

1.  Apparent  contradictions,  in  the  different  circumstances  related,  arise 
from  the  different  sources  whence  the  inspired  writers  drew  their  narratives. 

For  insUnce,  in  the  hrief  accounts  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark  respecting  the  birth 
and  childhood  of  Jesos  Christ,  from  whom  codld  they  have  derived  their  information  f 
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^Thcj  could  not  hare  become  acquainted  with  those  clrcnmstancea,  nnless  from  the  par- 
ticnian  communicated  by  his  relatives  according  to  the  flesh ;  and,  as  it  has  been  finequently 
remarked,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  received  their  information  from  Mary  and  Joseph, 
or  others  of  the  fiunily  of  Jesus.  How  easy,  then,  is  it  for  some  trifling  variations  to  creep 
into  such  accounts  of  infancy  as  are  preserved  by  oral  relation  ;  idl  of  which,  though 
di£fering,  are  nevertheless  pcnectly  consistent  with  the  truth  1  Again,  during  our  Lord's 
three  years'  circuit  in  Palestine,  Matthew  and  John  were  constantly  his  disciples  and 
companions  :  the  source  of  their  narratives,  therefore,  was  ocular  testimony  ;  whUe  Luke 
and  Biark,  not  having  been  Christ's  disciples,  related  things  as  they  were  communicated 
to  them  by  the  apostles  and  others,  who /i-om  the  beginning  were  ^e-witnetses  and  ministers 
of  the  word,  as  St.  Luke  expressly  states  at  the  commencement  of  his  gospel.  Under 
such  circumstances,  how  is  it  possible  that  some  discrepancies  should  not  appear  in  the 
writings  of  such  persons  ?  Tet  these  discrepancies,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  so  far 
from  affecting  their  credibility  as  historians,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  confirm  their 
veracity  and  correctness.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  history  of  our  Lord's  death 
and  resurrection,  as  well  as  to  the  account  of  the  sermon  delivered  on  the  mount  and  on 
the  plain. 

2.  Seeming  contradictions,  in  the  different  circumstances  related,  may 
also  arise  from  the  different  designs  which  the  sacred  writers  had  in  the 
composition  of  their  narratives;  for  the  difference  of  design  will  necessarily 
lead  to  a  corresponding  selection  of  circumstances. 

The  consideration  of  this  fact  will  remove  the  contradiction  which  modem  oppo- 
sers  of  the  scriptures  have  asserted  to  exist  between  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  design  of  Moses,  in  the  firtt  chapter,  was  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  orderly  creation  of  all  things,  from  the  meanest  to  the  noblest,  in 
opposition  to  the  absurd  and  contradictoiy  notions  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
among  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations.  In  the  second  chapter,  the  sacred  writer 
expUins  some  things  more  at  length,  which  in  the  precedii^  were  narrated  more 
briefiy,  because  he  would  not  interrupt  the  connection  of  his  discourse  concerning  the 
six  days'  work  of  creation.  He  therefore  more  particularly  relates  the  manner  in  which 
Eve  was  formed,  and  also  further  illustrates  the  creation  of  Adam.  In  thus  recapitulating 
the  history  of  creation,  Moses  describes  the  creation  through  its  several  stages,  as  the 
phenomena  would  have  successivdy  presented  themselves  to  a  spectator,  had  a  spectator 
been  in  existence.  Again,  the  design  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  especially  of  the  second 
book,  is  to  relate  the  various  steps  which  conduced  to  the  wonderful  elevation  of  David 
from  a  low  condition  to  the  throne  of  Judah  first,  and  after  seven  years  and  six  months 
to  that  of  Israel,  together  with  the  battles  and  occurrences  which  led  to  that  great  event, 
and  secured  to  him  the  possession  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  then  at  the  close  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
8 — 39.)  we  have  a  catalogue  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  warriors  who  had  been 
particiUarly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  success  and  establishing  the  gloiy  of  their  royal 
master.  But  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  the  history  of  David  biegins  with  him  as  king, 
and  immediately  mentions  the  heroes  of  his  armies,  and  then  proceeds  to  an  abridgment 
of  the  events  of  his  reign.  This  difference  of  design  will  account  for  the  variations  occur- 
ring in  the  two  principal  chapters  containing  the  history  of  those  heroes  ;  for  in  1  Chron. 
xi  they  are  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  Darid's  reign,  with  Joab  introduced  at  their 
head,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  his  being  so  particularly  distinguished  ;  but  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  Samuel,  when  the  history  of  David's  reign  had  already  been  given, 
there  the  name  of  Joab  is  omitted,  since  no  one  could  forget  that  he  was  David's  chief 
mighty  man,  when  he  had  been  mentioned,  in  almost  every  page,  as  captain  general  of  the 
armies  of  IsraeL^ 

The  difference  of  design  also  will  satisfactorily  explain  the  seeming 
difference  between  the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour  given  by  the  evangelists 
Matthew  and  Luke  from  the  public  registers,  which  comprise  a  period 
of  four  thousand  years,  from  Adam  to  Joseph  his  reputed  father,  or  to 
Mary  bis  mother. '  The  genealogy  given  by  St  Matthew  was  principally 
designed  for  the  Jews ;  and,  therefore,  it  traces  the  pedigree  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  promised  seed,  down  from  Abraham  to  David,  and  from  him 
through  Solomon's  line  to  Jacob  the  father  of  Joseph,  who  was  the  reputed 

*  Dr.  Eennicott,  First  Dissertation,  pp.  18—15.  The  subsequent  part  of  this,  veiy 
learned. volume  is  appropriated  to  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  discrepancies  betweem 
1  Chron.  XL  and  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred* 
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or  legal  father  of  Christ  (Matt  i.  1 — 16.).  That  given  by  St  Lake  was 
intended  for  the  Gentiles^  and  traces  the  pedigree  upwards  from  Heli,  the 
father  of  Marj,  to  David,  through  the  line  of  his  son  Nathan,  and  from 
Nathan  to  Abraham,  concurring  with  the  former,  and  from  Abraham  up 
to  Adam,  who  was  the  immediate  **  son  of  God,"  bom  without  father  or 
mother  (Luke  iii  23 — 38.). » 

To  this  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cavils  of  modern  infidels,  the  Jews 
object — Why  is  Mary  not  mentioned  in  this  genealogy,  and  Joseph  sud 
to  be  the  son  of  Hell  ? 

**  Ahbwbr.  This  is  a  mode  of  speaking  quite  warranted  by  the  Old  Testament ;  the 
authority  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  themselYes.  For  example,  Neh.  vii.  63., 
And  of  the  prieatt ;  Ae  children  of  Habaiaht  the  children  of  Koz,  the  children  of  bar- 
snxAi,  WHICH  took  one  or  the  daughters  of  baezillai  the  gilbadite  to  wife,  and 
was  called  after  their  name.  Here  it  appears  that  a  person  of  the  priestly  tribe,  or  tribe  of 
Levi,  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Barzillai,  and  that  he  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage  were 
regarded  as  chUdren  of  Barzillai,  though  properly  the  sons  of  Levi^  and  though  the 
mother's  name  is  not  mentioned.  So  Joseph,  taking  the  daughter  of  Heli  to  wife,  is 
called  the  son  of  HelL" ' 

That  St.  Lnke  gives  the  pedigree  of  Mary,  the  real  mother  of  Christy 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  reasons* — 

**  1.  The  angel  Qabriel,  at  the  annunciation,  told  the  rirgin,  that  God  would  give 
her  divine  Son  *the  throne  of  his  father  David  *  (Luke  l  38.);  and  this  was  necessaiy  to 
be  proved,  by  her  genealogy,  afterwards.  2.  Mary  is  called  by  the  Jews,  y^y  n^*  *  tlie 
daughter  of  Eli,''  and,  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  *the  daughter  of  Joakim  and 
AniM.'  But  Joakim  and  Eliakim  (as  being  derived  from  the  names  of  God,  ninS  lahob, 
and  ^^,  Eli)  are  sometimes  interchanged  (2  CSiron.  zxxvi.  4.).  Eli,  therefore,  or 
Heli,  is  the  abridgment  of  Eliakim.  Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  that  the  rabbins 
called  him  >^v,  instead  of  ^^K*  the  aspirates  Aleph  and  Ain  being  frequently  interchanged. 
3.  A  similar  case  in  point  occurs  elsewhere  iu  the  genealogy.  After  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  two  lines  of  Solomon  and  Nathan,  the  sons  of  David,  unite  in  the  genera* 
tions  of  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  and  thence  diverge  again  in  the  sons  of  the  latter,  Abind 
and  Rhesa.  Hence,  as  Salathiel  in  Matthew  was  the  son  of  Jechoniah,  or  Jehoiachin,  who 
was  carried  away  into  captivity  bv  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  in  Luke  Salathiel  roust  have  been 
the  grandson  of  Neri,  by  his  mother's  side.  4.  The  evangelist  himself  has  critically  dis- 
tinguished the  real  from  the  legal  genealogy,  by  a  parenthetical  remark  :  'Iria-ovs  —  ^r,  &s 
ipofju^tro,  vlhs  'Iw(r^<^,  [AAA*  5kt»j  wfts]  tow  *HA(,  *  Jesus — being  (as  was  reputed)  the  son 
of  Joseph,  (but  in  reality)  the  son  of  Heli,'  or  his  grandson  by  the  mother's  side;  for  so 
should  the  ellipsis  involved  in  the  parenthesis  be  supplied."*  This  interpretation  of  (he 
genealogy  in  St.  Luke's  gospel,  if  it  be  admitted,  removes  at  once  every  difficulty ;  and 
(as  Bishop  Gleig  has  truly  remarked)  it  is  so  natural  and  consistent  with  itsdf,  that,  wo 

>  The  view  above  given  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Benson  in  his  History  of  the 
first  planting  of  the  Christian  Beligion,  vol  i  pp.  259 — 263.  2nd  edit. 

'  The  Jewish  Messenger,  Na  L  p.  2.    London,  1833.  8vo. 

'  Lightfoot,  on  Luke  iiL  23. 

*  Dr.  Hales,  Analysis,  vol  ii  book  ii.  pp.  699,  700.  In  pp.  700—704.  be  has  con- 
sidered and  accounted  for  particular  seeming  discrepancies  between  the  evangelists  Mat- 
thew and  Luke.  But  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Barrett's 
Preiimfnary  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel,  Arom  a  Codex  Rescriptus  in  Trinity  College  Library  at  Dublin:  EcangeHum 
secundum  Matthawn  ex  Codice  Rescripts  in  Bibliothigca  CoUegii  Sanctce  Trinitatis  juxta 
Dublin,,  ffv.  4to.  Dublin,  1801.  In  this  dissertation  he  examines  and  notices  the  difficulties 
of  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Airicanus,  a  father  of  the  third  century,  preserved  by  Ense- 
bins.  Hist.  EccL  lib.  i.  c.  7.,  and  translated  by  Dr.  Lardner,  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  436 — 438. 
8vo.  or  vol.  i  pp.  416,  417.  4to.,  which  Africanus  professed  to  have  received  from 
some  of  our  Lord's  relatives.  As  Dr.  Barrett's  book  is  scarce,  and  comparatively  little 
known,  it  may  gratify  the  reader  to  learn  that  a  copious  and  faithful  abstract  of  it  is  giren 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1807,  vol.  iiL  part  2.  pp.  686 — 594,  678—698. ;  and  also  wiih 
some  additional  observations  by  Dr.  A.  (;larke,  at  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  Lnke  iiL 
Bee  also  Mr.  R  B.  Green's  Table  for  exhibiting  to  the  View,  and  impressing  deariy  on  the 
Memory,  the  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  Notes,  &c.  London,  1822,  8Ta  [Tht 
question  of  the  genealogies  will  be  further  examined  hereafter.] 
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think,  it  can  hardly  be  rejected,  except  by  tho»e  who  are  determined  that  ''seeing  they 
will  not  see,  and  hearing  they  will  not  understand." 

But  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  related,  arising  from  the  difference 
in  design  of  the  sacred  writers,  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  those  cases,  where 
the  same  event  is  narrated  very  briefly  by  one  evangelist,  and  is  described 
more  copiously  by  another. 

An  example  of  this  kind  we  have  in  the  account  of  onr  Lord's  threefold  temptation  in 
the  wilderness,  which  is  related  more  at  length  by  Matthew  and  Luke;  while  Mark  has 
given  a  very  brief  epitome  of  that  occurrence.  But  these  variations,  which  arise  from 
difllerences  of  design,  do  not  present  a  shadow  of  contradiction  or  discrepancy;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  a  few  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension, 
while  the  church  wholly  consisted  of  converts  from  Judaism.  Sl  Mark's  gospel,  probably 
written  at  Borne,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church  there,  which  consisted  of  a  mix- 
ture of  converts  who  had  been  pagans  and  Jews.  He  inserts  many  direct  or  oblique 
explanations  of  passages  in  St  Matthew's  gospel,  in  order  to  render  them  more  intelligible 
to  the  converts  from  paganisnr.  The  gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  written  for  the  immediate 
use  of  the  converts  from  heathenism  ;  several  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  particuIarW 
adapted  to  display  the  divine  goodness  to  the  Gentiles.  Hence,  he  traces  up  Christ  s 
lineage  to  Adam,  to  signify  that  he  was  thb  bebo  of  the  woman  promised  to  our  first 
parents,  and  the  Saviour  of  fdl  their  posterity.  He  marks  the  era  of  Christ's  birth,  and 
the  time  when  John  the  Baptist  began  to  announce  the  gospel,  by  the  reigns  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  St.  John,  who  wrote  long  after  the  other  evangelists,  appears  to  have  designed 
his  gospel  to  be  partly  as  a  supplement  to  the  others,  in  order  to  preserve  several  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord,  or  facts  relating  to  him  which  had  been  omitted  by  the  other  evan- 
gelists ;  but  chie^  to  check  the  heresies  which  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  church, 
and  (as  he  himself  declares,  xx.  31.^  to  establish  the  true  doctrkie  concerning  the  divinity 
and  mediatorial  character  of  Christ* 

The  differences,  however,  which  thus  subsist  in  the  respective  narratives 
of  the  evangelists,  do  not  in  any  degree  whatever  affect  their  credibility. 
The  transactions  related  are  still  true  and  actual  transactions,  and  capable 
of  being  readily  comprehended,  although  there  may  be  a  trifling  discrepancy 
in  some  particulars.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  a  discourse  was  delivered 
by  our  Lord,  so  sublime,  so  replete  with  momentous  instruction,  that  the 
people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine.  But  whether  this  discourse  was 
delivered  on  a  mountain  or  on  a  plain  is,  so  far  as  the  credibility  is  concerned, 
a  matter  of  no  moment.  So,  although  there  are  circumstantial  differences 
in  the  accounts  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  thing  itself  may 
be  known,  and  its  truth  ascertained.^  A  narrative  is  not  to  be  rejected  by 
reason  of  some  diversity  of  circumstances  with  which  it  is  related ;  for  the 
character  of  human  testimony  is  substantial  truth  under  circumstantial 
variety ;  but  a  close  agreement  induces  suspicion  of  confederacy  and  fraud. 
Important  variations,  and  even  contradictions,  are  not  always  deemed 
sufficient  to  shake  the  credibility  of  a  fact;  and^  if  this  circumstance  be 
allowed  to  operate  in  favour  of  profane  historians,  it  ought  at  least  to  be 
admitted  with  equal  weight  in  reference  to  the  sacred  writers.  [Profane 
authors  widely  disagree,  and  yet  are  on  the  whole  credited.  Still  for  the 
sacred  writers  more  than  mere  general  credibility  is  claimed.} 

3.  A  third  source  of  apparent  contradictions,  in  the  different  circum- 
stances related,  arises  from  false  readings^  or  from  obscure  and  ambiguous 
expressianSy  or  from  transpositions  in  the  order  of  relating,  and  sometimes 
from  several  of  these  causes  combined,^    The  only  way  by  which  these 

'"iTie  topic  here  briefly  noticed  is  ably  illastrated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Townson  in  his 
Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  Design  of  each,  &c 
(Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  l—274.> 

'  An  abstract  of  the  evidence  for  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  given  fn 
Vol  L  pp.  239  —  259. 

•  Gerard,  Institutes,  p.  426.;  Jahn,  Enchiridion  Herm.  Gen.  cap.  vi.,  De  Conpositione 
*Zyaimo<pd»w,  p.  137. 
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seeming  repugnancies  may  be  reconciled  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  sacred 
criticism  ;  which,  when  judiciously  applied,  will,  in  most  instances,  if  not 
in  every  case,  remove  them. 

Thua,  in  Qen.  xxix.  1 — 8.,  we  hare  a  dialogue  in  which  no  man  is  mentioned  but  Jacob, 
the  only  living  creatares  present  being  three  flocks  of  sheep:  yet  these  are  represented  as 
conTersing,  rolling  away  the  stone,  and  watering  the  sheep.  This  appearance  of  con- 
tradiction probably  originated,  first,  in  some  transcriber  writing  D^f^yi^,  JlocJks,  for  D^i^, 
Mhepherdt,  in  three  places  ;  and,  secondly,  from  Terse  3.  expressing  what  euMtomarihf  hap- 
pened, not  what  then  had  actually  taken  pUce  ' ;  and  this  mistiu^e,  haying  obtained  in 
some  copy  of  high  repute,  has  been  transcribed  into  all  the  later  manuscripts.  That  the 
abore  nu^ake  has  actually  been  made  appears  from  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch, 
from  the  Arabic  Tersion  in  Bishop  Walton*s  Folyglott  (which  has  presenred  the  true 
reading  in  verses  3  and  8.)«  and  from  the  Greek  version.  The  true  reading,  therefore,  as 
Houbigant  and  Dr.  Eennicott  contend,  is  shepherds,  not  flocks,  and  the  third  verse  should 
be  read  parenthetically.' 

Having  thus  stated  the  varioiis  causes  of  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  different  circumstances  related  by  the  inspired  writers^  we 
shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks* 

I.   TJie  names  ofpersom  and  places  are  respectively  liable  to  change. 

Thus,  the  name  of  one  person  is  sometimes  g^ven  to  another,  either  as  they  are  types  of 
ihem — so  Christ  is  called  Damd  (Ezek.  xxxiy.  23,  24.)  and  Zenibbabel  (Hag.  ii.  23.)— 
or,  on  account  of  some  resemblance  between  them,  as  in  IsaL  L  10.;  £^ek.  xri.  3,  46.; 
Mai.  iv.  5.,  compared  with  Matt^  xi.  14.  and  John  i.  21.;  Bey.  iL  20.,  and  XTiii.  2.  So 
heU  derires  its  name,  in  many  languages,  from  the  ralley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  on 
account  of  the  wickedness  there  committed,  and  the  dreadful  cries  formerly  heard  in  that 
place.  In  like  manner,  the  place  of  the  great  slaughter  (Rev.  xvi  16.)  has  its  name  ftx>m 
the  place  of  the  memorable  battle  where  Josiah  was  slain,  2  Kings  xxiii  29. 

IL  The  name  of  the  head  of  a  tribe  or  nation  is  sometimes  given  to 
their  posterity. 

Thus,  Edom  or  Esau  is  put  for  the  Edomites,  who  were  the  descendants  of  Esau,  in 
Numb.  XX.  18.;  Gen.  xxxvi  1.;  and  Obadiah  1,  6.  Very  numerous  similar  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify. 

III.  Sometimes  names  remain  after  the  reason  for  which  they  toere 
given,  or  the  thing  whence  they  were  taken,  has  ceased  to  exist 

Aaron's  rod,  for  instance,  retained  its  name  when  changed  into  a  serpent,  Exod.  rii.  12. 
8o  Matthew  is  called  a  publican,  because  he  had  formerly  followed  that  calling.  Simon 
the  leper  is  so  termed  because  he  had  formerly  been  afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  MfUt  xxri.  6. 
8o  it  is  said,  in  Matt.  xL  5.,  that  the  blind  see,  and  the  deaf  hear,  that  is,  those  who  had 
been  blind  and  deaf.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Matt  xxi.  31.,  The  publicanM  and 
harlott  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  that  is,  those  who  had  been  such,  not  those  who 
continue  so  (compare  1  Cor.  vi.  9.). 

IV.  The  same  persons  or  places  sometimes  liave  several  names. 

Thus,  Esau's  wife  is  called  Bashemath  in  Gen.  xxri.  34.  and  Adah  in  Gen.  xxxvi  2. 
Gideon  is  called  Jerubbaal  in  Judges  yi.  32.  and  vii  1.  Zerubbabel  and  Sheshbaszar 
are  the  same  person,  Esra  L  8.  and  y.   14.  compared  with  Hag.  i  14.  and  ii.  2,  21. 

^  The  Vulgate  version  so  renders  verse  3.  Morieque  erai  ut  cunctis  ovibue  (lege  paeto* 
rilnu)  congregatis  devolverent  lapidem,  &c. 

'  Houbigant  in  loc;  Dr.  Kennicott's  First  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  text,  pp.  360 — 
365.  The  proper  version  of  the  passage  above  referred  to  will  be  thus:  <*Then  Jacob 
went  on  his  journey,  and  came  into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  east :  2.  And  he  looked, 
and  behold  a  well  in  a  -field ;  and,  lo,  three  shepherat  were  lying  by  it,  for  out  of  that 
well  they  watered  their  flocks ;  and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth.  (And 
there  all  the  shepherds  usually  met  together,  and  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth, 
and  watered  the  sheep  ;  and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the  welVs  mouth,  in  its  place.) 
4—7.  And  Jacob  said,  &c.  &c.  8.  And  they  said,  Wc  cannot  until  all  the  shepherds  shall 
be  gathered  together,  and  roll  Uie  stone  from  the  well's  mouth ;  then  we  water  the  sheep.** 
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Almost  nnmbeiiess  iimilar  instances  might  be  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament;  nor  are 
examples  wanting  in  the  New.  Thus,  he  who  was  nominated  for  the  apostleship  is  called 
Joseph,  Barsabas,  and  Justus  (Acts  i.  23.)'  Joses  and  Barnabas  are  the  names  of  the 
same  apo^e.  Simon,  it  is  well  known,  was  called  Fcter ;  and  all  the  other  apostles, 
except  St.  John,  had  more  names  than  one.  In  like  manner,  the  same  places  are  dis- 
tinguished by  several  names:  asEnmishpat  and  Kadesh,  Gen.  xiv.  7.;  Hermon.  Sirion, 
Shenir,  Deut.  iii.  9.  Magdala  in  Matt  xy.  39.  is  termed  Dalmanutha  in  Mark  viii.  la; 
and  the  country  of  the  G^gesenes,  in  Matt.  yiii.  28.,  is  in  Mark  y.  U  called  that  of  the 
Gadarenes.* 

V.  Many  persons  and  places  also  have  the  same  name. 

There  was  one  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  2^bulun,  Josh.  xix.  15.,  and  another  in  the 
tribe  of  Jadah,  Matt.  ii.  6. ;  Luke  iu  4.  There  were  two  towns  called  Cana,  Josh.  xix.  28. ; 
John  ii.  1.  Several  CcMareaa,  Matt.  xvi.  13.;  Acts  ix.  30.,  and  xviii.  22.  Several 
Zechariahs,  as  in  1  Chron.  v.  7.,  xv.  20.,  xxiv.  25,  &c.;  2  Chron.  xvii.  7.,  xx.  14.;  Zech. 
i.  1.;  Luke  i  5.;  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  The  Zechariah  in  this  last-cited  passage  was  probably 
the  person  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xx.  14.;  and  the  name  of  the  father  has  been  added 
since,  by  some  transcriber,  who  took  it  from  the  title  of  the  prophecy.  Several  Herods, 
as,  I.  Herod  the  Greats  in  whose  reign  our  Redeemer  was  incarnate,  Matt  ii.  1.  and  by 
whom  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  were  massacred.  Matt  iu  16.  2.  Herod  Antipas^ 
sumamed  the  Tetrarch,  Matt  xiv.  1.,  by  whom  John  the  Baptist  was  murdered  (verse  10.), 
and  our  Saviour  was  mocked  and  set  at  nought,  Luke  xxiii.  11.  3.  Herod  AgrippOy  who 
slew  the  apostle  James,  Acts  xiL  2.,  and  miserably  perished,  verse  23.  So,  there  are 
some  names  which  appear  to  have  been  common  to  several,  if  not  to  all,  the  successive 
kings  of  a  country.  Thus,  Pharaoh  was  the  general  name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Greu. 
ii.  15.,  xxxix.  1.;  Exodus  i. — ^xy.  passim }  1  Kings  iii  1.;  2  Kings  xxiii  29.;  Isal 
xix.  11.;  Jer.  XXV.  19.,  xliv.  30.,  and  xlvL  17.;  and  very  frequently  in  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel ;  and  that  this  was  the  constant  title  of  the  Egyptian  lungs  is  further  attested  by 
Josephus*  and  Suidas.'  Artaxerxes  was  the  common  name  of  the  whole  race  of  Persian 
kings  ;  as  Abimelech  was  of  the  Philistines,  Gen.  xx.  2.,  xxvi.  8.,  compared  with  the 
title  to  Psal.  xxxiv.;  and  A  gag  of  the  Amalekites,  as  may  be  inferred  fix>m  Numb.  xxiv. 
7.  compared  with  1  Sam.  xv.  8. 

VI.  The  differences  in  names  occurring  in  the  Scriptures  are  some^ 
times  occasioned  by  false  readings^  and  can  only  be  reconciled  by  cor-- 
recting  these;  but  the  trae  name  may  in  such  cases  be  mstin- 
guished  from  the  erroneous  one,  by  the  usage  of  Scripture  in  other 
places,  as  well  as  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  ancient  versions, 
and  Josephus.^ 

The  following  instances  will  illustrate  this  remark.  Hadarezer,  1  Chron.  xviii.  3. 
ought  to  be  Hadadezer,  as  in  2  Sam.  viiL  3.,  a  Besh  *^  being  mistaken  for  a  Daleth  V 
Joshebbassebetj  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8.  Tmarg.  rend.)  should  be  Ja^obeam,  as  in  1  Chron.  xi. 
11.,  and  xxvii.  2."  Bathshua,  the  daughter  of  Amrniel,  in  1  Chron.  iii.  5.  should  be  Bath- 
sheba,  the  daughter  of  Eliam,  as  in  2  Sam.  xi.  3.,  the  last  two  letters  of  the  father's  name 
being  transposed,  and  the  first  two  pot  last'  Azariah^  in  2  Kings  xIy.  21.  should  be 
Uzziah,  as  in  2  Chron.  xxvL  1.  and  elsewhere ;  which  reading  is  adopted^  or  nearly  so,  by 
the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions."  Jehoahaz,  in  2  Chron.  xxi  17.  should  be  Ahazihu,  or 
Ahaziah,  as  in  2  Kings  viii.  24,  and  elsewhere.*  The  name  of  the  great  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  spelled  seven  different  ways.**  [Lists  have  been  drawn  up  of  the  same  names 
which  are  spelled  differently  in  different  places.  After  the  examples  given  it  is  un- 
necessary to  print  any  such  fists.] 

'  See  Glass.  Phil  Sacr.  edit  Dathe.  App.  GrauL  Sacr.  tract  iii  obs.  xiL  p.  735,  &c.,  for 
several  examples. 

*  Antiq.  lib.  viii.  c  6.  §  2.  ■  Suidas,  in  voce. 

*  Gerard,  Institutes,  p.  427. 

»  Kennicott,  Dissert,  I  pp.  89,  90.  •  Ibid.  pp.  70—78. 

»  Ibid.  p.  463.  »  Ibid.  pp.  478—480.  •  Ibid,  pp.  489,  490. 

^  Ibid.  Dissert  ii.  pp.  503 — 505. :  concerning  the  variation  of  names,  see  further  Ken 
nicott's  Bemarks  on  Select  Passages  of  (he  Old  Testament,  pp.  23 — 26. 
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§  2.  Apparent  contradictions,  from  things  being  related  in  a  different 
order  by  the  sacred  writers. 

I.  The  Scriptures  being  as  it  were  a  compendious  record  of  important 
eventSy  we  are  not  to  infer  that  these  tooh  place  exactly  in  the  order  nar* 
rated ;  for  frequently  things  are  related  together ,  between  which  many 
things  intervened  while  they  were  transacting.  Neither  are  we  to  coU' 
elude  that  a  thing  is  not  done,  because  it  is  not  related  in  the  history  of 
other  things  happening  in  tlie  same  age. 

1.  Thai,  in  Numb,  xxziii.  we  have  a  particular  account  of  the  joamejings  of  the 
Israelites,  which  are  not  noticed  in  their  proper  place  in  the  book  of  ExodoB.  In  the  four 
gospels  especially,  we  find  that  each  of  the  evangelists  did  not  relate  every  word  and 
diing  ;  but  one  fteqnentlj  omits  what  has  been  rekted  bv  the  rest,  while  that  which  has 
been  bdeflj  noticed  by  one  is  recorded  at  length  by  the  others ;  and  two  evangelists,  when 
relating  the  same  fact,  do  not  always  observe  the  order  of  time. 

2.  ^,  in  John  xii.  1—  3.,  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  anointed  at  Bethany  six 
dayi  before  the  passover}  yet  St.  Matthew  (xxvi.  2,  6,  7.)  takes  no  notice  of  this  remarkable 
circumstance  till  within  two  days  of  the  feast.  "  The  reason  is  manifest  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Judas  offered  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders  to  betray  him  ;  and  the  evangelist, 
intending  to  relate  his  treacherv,  returns  to  give  an  account  of  the  event  which  prompted 
him  to  it.  The  rebuke  which  he  received  in  the  house  of  Simon,  when  he  complained  of 
the  waste  of  ointment,  had  irritated  his  proud  disaffected  heart,  and  inspired  him  with 
sentiments  of  revenge.  The  mention  of  the  unction  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  pre- 
paratory to  his  buml,  reminds  us  of  another  observation,  which  is  of  use  in  removing 
difficulties,  namely*  that  two  facts  may  much  resemble  each  other^  and  yet  not  be  the 
same.  Although  they  differ,  therefore,  in  some  circumstances,  while  they  agree  in  others, 
it  is  through  haste  and  inattention  that,  on  this  account,  we  charge  the  scriptures  with 
contradiction.  The  anointing  of  Christ,  six  days  before  the  passover,  is  evidently  different 
from  the  anointing  recorded  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Luke.  The  two  incidents  agree,  as* 
both  happened  at  table,  and  in  the  house  of  a  person  named  Simon  ;  but,  on  considering 
the  passages,  they  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  different  times.**  *  Apparent  contradic- 
tions of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  in  the  gospels,  that  it  would  almost  require  a  harmony 
of  them  to  be  constructed,  were  we  here  to  specify  them  ;  and  from  these  discrepancies 
have  originated  harmonies,  or  connected  histories,  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  evan- 
gelists, in  the  structure  of  which  different  theories  of  arrangement  have  been  adopted, 
in  order  to  reconcile  their  seeming  discrepancies. 

II.  Things  are  not  always  recorded  in  the  scriptures  exactly  in  the 
same  method  and  order  in  which  they  were  done  ;  whence  apparent  con- 
tradictions arise,  events  being  sometimes  introduced  by  anticipation,  and 
sometimes  by  varipaxri^,  in  which  the  natural  order  is  inverted,  and 
things  are  related jfirst  which  ought  to  appear  last. 

[Thus  the  death  of  Isaac,  Gen.  xxxv.  28.,  is  mentioned  before  several  events  (chap, 
xxxvii.)  which  occurred  before  his  decease.  The  laying  up  of  the  pot  of  manna  is  narrated 
Exod.  xvi.  32,  33. ;  whereas  the  thing  must  have  been  done  afterwards.] 

III.  A  thing  is  sometimes  attributed  to  one  who  was  formerly  an  eX" 
ample  of  any  action.     See  an  instance  of  this  in  Jude,  verse  11. 

IV.  Actions  or  things  are  sometimes  said  to  be  done,  when  they  are 
not  already  done,  but  upon  the  point  of  being  accomplished,  or  {as  u^ 
usually  say),  **  as  good  as  doneJ^ 

And  in  this  language  Christ  ordinarily  spoke  a  little  before  his  death,  as  in  Matt  xxvi. 
24.,  the  Son  of  man  ffoeth,  &c;  verse  45.,  the  Son  of  man  it  betrayed.  So  Mark  xiv.  41.; 
Luke  xxii.  19,  20.,  which  it  given,  whidi  is  shed,  and  verse  37.,  the  things  concerning  me 
Aowanend. 

y.  So  actions  or  things  are  said  to  be  done,  which  are  only  declared 
to  be  done. 

'  Dick,  Essay  on  the'Inspiration  of  the  ScriptoreSy  pp.  300,  301. 
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Thus,  in  Gen.  xxrii.  37.,  we  read,  T have  made  kim  thy  lard,  that  its  1  hare  foretold  that 
he  shall  be  bo.  Gen.  xxxv.  IV.,  The  land  which  I  gave  Abra/mm  and  Itaac,  that  is,  pro- 
mised or  foretold  should  be  theirs.  See  like  instances  in  Numb.  xvi.  7.;  Job  v.  3.;  Jer.  L 
10.,  XT.  1.,  and  xxv.  15. 

VI.  So,  actions  or  things  are  said  to  be  done,  which  only  seem  or  are 

reputed  to  be  done. 

Thus,  in  Josh,  ii  7.  it  is  said,  the  men  mtrsued  after  the  spies  ;  that  if,  thcj  believed 
thej  were  doing  so,  at  the  very  time  when  tine  spies  were  concealed. 

VII.  Soy  a  thing  is  said  to  be  done  by  him  who  only  desires  or  en- 
deavours to  accomplish  it,  or  uses  proper  means  for  that  purpose. 

See  examples  of  this  in  Gen.  xxxvil  21. ;  Esther  viii  5.;  Ezek.xxiT.  13.;  1  Cor.  x. 

§  3.  Apparent  contradictions,  arising  foom  differences  in  numbers. 

Apparent  contradictions  in  the  sacred  writings,  arising  from  the 
difference  of  numbers,  proceed  from  the  scriptures  speaking  in  whole 
orround  numbers,  from  numbers  being  taken  sometimes  exclusively 
and  sometimes  inclusively,  from  various  readings,  and  from  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  sometimes  quoting  numbers  from  the 
Alexandrian  version,  not  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

Examples  are  the  speaking  of  twelve  apostles,  1  Cor.  xv.  5.,  when  Judas  was  dead  ;  and 
the  adoption  of  the  LXX.  version  of  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  in  Acts  vii.  U. 


SECTION  n. 

▲FPABKMT  OOMTIUDIOTIONS  IN  CHBONOLOOT. 

Chbonologt  is  a  branch  of  learning  which  is  most  difficult  to 
be  exactly  adjusted ;  because  it  depends  upon  so  many  circumstances 
and  comprehends  so  great  a  variety  of  events  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
that,  with  whatever  punctuality  the  accounts  of  time  might  have  been 
set  down  in  tHe  original  manuscripts,  yet  the  slightest  change  in  one 
word  or  letter  may  cause  a  material  variation  in  copies.  Besides, 
the  difference  of  the  eras  adopted  in  the  computations  of  different 
countries,  especially  at  great  distances  of  time  and  place,  is  such, 
that  the  most  exact  chronology  may  easily  be  mistaken,  and  may  be 
perplexed  by  those  who  endeavour  to  rectify  what  they  conceive  to 
be  erroneous ;  for  that  which  was  exact  at  first  is  often  made  in- 
correct by  him  who  thought  it  false  before.  Chronological  differ- 
ences do  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  scriptures,  as  well  as  in  profane 
historians ;  but  these  differences  infer  no  uncertainty  in  the  matters 
of  fact  themselves.^  It  is  a  question  yet  undetermined,  whether  Rome 
was  founded  by  Bomulus  or  not,  and  it  is  a  point  equally  litigated,  in 
what  year  the  building  of  that  city  commenced;  yet,  if  the  imcertainty 

'  Jcnkin,  The  Reasonableness  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion,  (edit.  1715)  voL  ii 
p.  151.  It  wonld  require  too  extensive  an  inquiry  for  the  limits  of  this  work,  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  various  systems  of  chronology  extant :  the  most  recent  is  the  elaborate  Analysis 
of  Dr.  Hales,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  or  4  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  we  can  confidently  refer  the  reader, 
ridelcr,  Handbuch  der  Mathem.  und  Techn.  Chronologic,  Bi-rlin,  2  vols.  1885-^,  and 
liehrbach  der  Chronologic,  Berlin,  1831  ;  also  the  Fasti  Uellenici  of  Clinton  may  be 
mentioned.    Greswell,  Browne,  and  others  are  labourers  in  the  same  field.] 
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of  the  time  when  any  fact  was  done  imply  the  uncertainty  of  the  fact 
itself,  the  necessary  inference  must  be,  mat  it  is  uncertain  whether 
Rome  was  built  at  all,  or  whether  such  a  person  as  Bomulus  was  ever 
in  existence.  Further,  differences  in  chronology  do  not  prove  that 
the  sacred  historians  were  mistaken,  but  they  arise  from  the  mistakes 
of  transcribers  or  expositors,  which  may  be  obviated  by  applying  the 
various  existing' aids  to  the  examination  and  reconciliation  of  the  ap- 
parent contradictions  in  scriptural  chronology. 

I.  Seeming  contradictions  in  chronology  arise  from  not  observing 
that  what  had  before  been  said  in  the  general  is  afterwards  resumed  in 
the  particulars  comprised  under  it. 

II.  Sometimes  the  principal  number  is  set  down^  and  tite  odd  or 
smaller  number  is  omitted  ;  which,  being  added  to  the  principal  number 
in  some  other  place,  causes  a  difference  not  to  be  reconciled  but  by  con- 
sidering that  it  is  customary  in  the  best  authors  not  always  to  mention 
the  smaller  numbers,  where  the  matter  does  not  require  it 

III.  As  sons  frequently  reigned  with  their  fathers,  during  the  He- 
brew  monarchy,  the  reigns  of  the  former  are  not  unfrequently  made,  in 
some  instances,  to  commence  from  their  partnership  with  their  fathers  in 
the  throne,  and  in  others  from  the  commencement  of  their  sole  govern- 
ment after  their  fathers^  decease  ;  consequently  the  time  of  the  reign  is 
sometimes  noticed  as  it  respects  tJie  father,  sometimes  as  it  respects  the 
son,  and  sometimes  as  it  includes  both.^ 

IV.  Seeming  chronological  contradictions  arise  from  the  sacred  his- 
'torians  adopting  different  methods  of  computation,  and  assigning  differ- 
ing dates  to  the  same  period. 

y.  The  terms  of  time  in  computation  are  sometimes  taken  inclusively^ 
and  at  other  times  exclusively. 

Thus,  in  Matt.  xvii.  1.,  and  Mark  ix.  2.,  we  read  that  after  six  days  Jetus  taketh  Peter, 
James,  and  John  hie  brother,  and  hringeth  them  up  into  an  high  mountain  apart.  Bat,  in 
Luke  ix.  28.,  this  is  said  to  come  to  pate  about  an  eight  days  after;  which  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  the  other  evangelists  write.  For  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  exdueivefy, 
reckoning  the  six  days  between  the  time  of  our  Sa?ionr's  discourse  (which  they  are  relat- 
ing) and  his  transfiguration  ;  but  Luke  includes  the  day  on  which  he  held  that  disconne, 
and  the  day  of  his  transfiguration,  and  reckons  them  with  the  six  intermediate  days.  So, 
in  John  xx.  26.,  eight  days  qfter  are  probably  to  be  understood  inclnsiTcly  ;  it  being  most 
likely  on  that  day  se'nnight  on  which  Jesns  Christ  had  before  appeared  to  his  disciples. 
It  were  unnecessary  to  subjoin  additional  examples  of  a  mode  of  reckoning  which  obtains 
to  this  day  in  common  speech,  and  in  almost  erery  writer,  except  those  who  professedly 
tieat  on  chronology. 

The  preceding,  and  various  other  ways  by  which  disputes  in  chro- 
nology may  be  occasioned,  are  a  sufficient  argument  to  us,  that  they 
do  not  imply  that  there  were,  originally,  chronological  mistakes  in 
the  books  themselves.  And,  if  mistakes  might  arise  in  so  many  and 
such  various  ways,  without  any  error  in  the  original  writings;  if 
the  same  difficulties  occur  upon  so  very  nice  and  intricate  a  subject 
in  any  or  all  the  books  which  are  extant  in  the  world ;  and  if  it 
could  by  no  means  be  necessary  that  books  of  divine  authority 
should  either  be  at  first  so  penned  as  to  be  liable  to  no  wrong  in- 
terpretations, or  be  ever  after  preserved  by  miracle  from  all  cor- 

GresweU  docs  not  admit  this.   Disbcrtations  on  the  Gospels,  (edit.  1837)  yoI.  iii  p.  4S9. 
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ruption^  it  is  great  rashness  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of  the 
scriptures^  on  account  of  any  difficulties  that  may  occur  in  chrono- 
logy. 


SECTION  m. 

APPASEHT  OOIVTRADICTIOHB  BETWEEN  PBOPHE0IB8  Aim  THBIB  FULFILMBIfr. 

I.  "  When  both  a  prediction  and  the  event  foretold  in  it  are  recorded 
in  scripture,  there  is  sometimes  an  appearance  of  disagreement  and  in 
consistency  between  them. 

**Tbi8  appearance  generallj  arises  from  some  difBcnUj  in  understanding  the  tme 
meaning  of  the  prediction  :  it  maj  be  occasioned  bj  any  of  those  causes  which  produce  the 
pecoliar  diflSculties  of  the  prophetic  writings  ;  and  it  is  to  be  removed  by  the  same  means 
which  serye  for  clearing  these  difBcolties.  It  may  proceed  from  any  sort  of  obscurity  or 
ambiguity  in  the  expression,  or  from  any  uncertainty  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence."* 

Thus,  there  in  a  seeming  difference  in  Matt.  ziL  40.'  between  our  Lord's  prediction  of 
the  time  he  was  to  be  in  the  grave,  and  the  time  during  which  his  body  was  actually 
interred.  Now  this  difierenca  is  naturally  and  easily  obviated  by  considering  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  orientals  to  reckon  any  part  of  a  day  of  twenty^four  hours  for  a  whole 
day,  and  to  say  it  was  done  after  three  or  seven  days,  &c^  if  it  were  done  on  the  third  or 
seventh  day  from  that  last  mentioned.  Ck>mpare  1  Kings  xx.  29.  and  Luke  ii.  21.  And, 
as  the  Hebrews  had  no  word  exactly  answering  to  the  Greek  wxHh^pov  to  signify  a 
natural  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  they  used  night  and  day,  or  day  and  night,  for  it  $  so 
that  to  say  a  thing  happened  after  three  daya  and  three  nights  was  the  same  as  to  say  that 
it  happened  after  three  days,  or  on  the  third  day.  Ck>mpare  Esther  iv.  16.  withy.  1. ;  Gen. 
yii.  4, 12, 17.;  Exod.  xxiy.  18. ;  and  Dan.  viiL  14. 

II.  Apparent  contradictions  between  prophecies  and  their  accomplish" 
ment  sometimes  proceed  from  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophets  ; 
which  is  taken,  partly  from  the  analogy  between  the  world  natural  and 
an  empire  or  kingdom  considered  as  a  world  politic,  and  partly  from 
sacred  topics.^ 

Hence  it  is  that  the  prophets  so  frequently  express  what  relates  to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation and  v^rship  in  terms  borrow^  from  the  Mosaic  religion  ;  of  which  instances 
may  be  seen  in  Isai.  h,  2,  3.,  xix.  19.,  and  Ivi.  7. ;  Jer.  iii.  17.;  Zech.  viii.  22.;  and  MaU 
i.  II.  For,  the  religion  of  Moses  being'  introductory  to  that  of  Jesus,  and  there  being, 
consequently,  a  mutual  dependency  between  the  two  religions,  **it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  preyions  to  such  an  important  change  of  the  economy,  some  intimations  would  be 
giyen  of  its  approach.  And  yet,  to  have  done  this  in  a  way  that  would  have  led  the 
Jews  to  look  with  irreverence  on  a  system  under  which  not  only  themselves  but  their 
posterity  were  to  live  would  not  have  harmonized  with  our  notions  of  the  divine  wisdom. 
A  method  was  therefore  to  be  invented  ;  which,  while  it  kept  the  people  sincerely  attached 
to  the  law,  would  dispose  thenf,  when  the  time  was  come,  for  the  reception  of  a  better 
covenant  that  was  to  be  established  on  better  promises*  Now  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
together  with  the  language  in  which  that  prophecy  was  conveyed,  fully  accomplished  both 
these  purposes.  *  By  a  contrivance  only  to  be  suggested  by  divine  prescience,  the  same 
expressions,  which  in  their  primary  and  literal  meaning  were  used  to  denote  the  fortunes 
and  deliyerances  of  the  Jews,  for  the  present  consolation  of  that  people,  were  so  ordered, 
as  in  a  secondary  and  figurative  sense  to  adumbrate  the  sufferings  and  victories  of  the 
Messiah,  for  the  future  instrucdon  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Had  no  expedient  of  this  sort 
been  employed,  we  should  have  wanted  (me  proof  of  the  connection  between  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  religions  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
been  plainly  described,  the  design  of  the  national  separation  would  have  been  defeated. 
But,  when  spiritual  blessings  were  promised  under  the  veil  of  temporal  blessings,  and  in 
terms  familiar  to  the  camsd  expectations  of  the  Jews,  a  proper  degree  of  respect  for  the 

'  Gerard,  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  434. 
'  Doddridge,  Macknight,  &c.  on  Matt,  xii  40. 
*  Newton  on  Daniel,  p.  16.  edit.  1733. 
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old  system  was  preserred,  at  the  same  time  that  matters  were  ^radaally  ripeniog  for  tbo 
introdaction  of  the  new  ;  and  the  shadow  of  good  things  held  forth  obscarely  in  the 
law  prepared  them  to  look  forward  to  that  happier  day,  when  the  Yerv  image  itself  should 
be  presented  in  Ml  splendour,  and  distinctly  defined  by  the  gospel"  ■ 

III.  Apparent  contradictions  between  prophecies  and  their  accom- 
plishment "  may  be  occasioned  by  a  prediction  relating  only  to  one  part 
of  a  complex  character  or  events  and  on  that  account  seeming  to  be  in-- 
consistent  with  other  parts  of  it ;  and  the  appearance  will  be  removed 
by  taking  in  such  predictions  as  relate  to  these  other  parts,  and  con- 
sidering them  all  in  connectionJ*^^ 

Soch  seeming  differences  occur  in  the  predictions  relative  to  the  exaltation  and 
glory  of  the  Messiah,  compared  with  the  prophecies  concerning  his  previous  sufferings. 
On  this  subject  the  reader  may  compare  pp.  404-^12.  of  the  present  volume.  In 
Vol.  L  pp.  549 — 562.  we  have  given  a  table  of  the  chief  predictions  relative  to  the 
Messiah. 

IV.  Seeming  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecies  also  pro^ 
eeed  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise  time  of  their  fulfilment^ 
and  partly  from  the  variety  of  opinions  adopted  by  expositors;  who^ 
being  dissciisfied  with  the  vieios  taken  by  their  predecessors^  are  each 
solicitous  to  bring  forward  some  new  interpretation  of  his  own* 

These  differences,  however,  are  no  more  an  objection  against  prophecy,  than  they  are 
against  the  truth  of  all  history  ;  and  we  may  with  equal  proprietv  conclude  that  things 
never  came  to  pass,  because  historians  differ  about  the  time  when  they  were  done,  as  that 
they  were  never  predicted,  because  learned  men  vary  in  their  modes  of  explaining  the 
accomplishment  of  such  predictions.  Expositors  may  differ  in  the  niceties  of  the 
chronological  part,  but  in  general  circumstances  they  are  agreed  ;  hence,  whoever  will 
consult  them  may  be  -  greatly  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the  prophecies,  upon  this  very 
consideration — that  there  is  less  difference  in  the  explanation  of  the  principal  prophecies 
than  there  is  in  the  comments  upon  most  ancient  profane  histories  ;  and  that  those  who 
differ  in  other  matters  must  have  the  greater  evidehce  for  that  in  which  they  agree. 
Although  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  calculating  the  precise  time  when  some  predictions 
were  fulfilled,  because  it  is  disputed  when  the  computation  is  to  begin,  or  how  some  other 
circumstance  is  to  be  understood,  yet  all  interpreters  and  expositors  are  agreed,  concerning 
these  very  prophecies,  that  they  (tre  fulfilled.  For  instance,  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.,  it  is  certain 
that  the  sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah,  whether  that  prophecy  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Jewish  nation  who  were  denominated  from  that  tribe.  Although 
the  later  Jewish  writers  deny  its  appUcation  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  yet  the  elder 
writers  invariably  refer  it  to  him ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  city  and  sanctuary  are 
destroyed,  and  that  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  are  entirely  done  away,  though  interpreters 
do  not  agree  about  the  precise  time  and  manner  of  the  accomplishment  of  every 
particular.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  respecting  the  seventy  week*  is 
equally  plain,  and  its  adcomplishment  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  certain  ;  notwith- 
standing  the  differences  of  opinion  in  assigning  the  precise  epoch  of  time.  Plain  matter 
of  fact  shows  that  these  memorable  predictions  are  fulfilled  ;  and  the  only  difference  is 
concerning  a  single  circumstance.  To  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  fulfihnent  of  prophecies, 
merely  because  we  do  not  certainly  know  the  exact  time  when  each  particular  was 
accomplished,  though  we  certainly  know  that  they  must  have  long  since  been  fulfilled* 
is  as  unreasonable  as  if  a  man  should  question  the  truth  of  history  on  account  of  the 
uncertainties  which  are  to  be  found  in  chronology.  The  existence  of  Homer  is  not 
denied  because  it  is  uncertain  when  he  lived  ;  nor  is  the  reality  of  the  Trojan  war  the 
less  certain  because  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Troy  has  been  variously  determined. 
Historr,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  relates  what  has  happened ;  and  prophecy  foretells 
what  shall  come  to  pass  ;  and  an  uncertainty  in  point  of  time  no  more  affects  the  one 
than  the  other.  We  may  be  uncertain  of  the  time  foretold  by  the  prophet,  and  as 
uncertain  of  the  time  mentioned  by  the  historian  ;  but,  when  all  other  circumstances 
agree,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  uncertainty,  as  to  the  single  circumstance  of  time, 
should  be  alleged  against  the  credibility  of  either  of  them.' 

*  Bishop  Hallifax,  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies,  serm.  1. 

*  Grcrard,  Institutes,  p.  435. 

*  Jenkin  on  the  Ueusonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  voL  ii.  pp.  175,  17& 
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V.  Same  of  the  prophetic  declarations  are  not  predictions  concerning 
things  future^  hut  simply  commands  relative  to  things  which  were  to  he 
performed^  or  they  are  conditional  promises  and  threatenings,  not  ahso- 
lute  predictions  ;  so  thaty  if  it  subsequently  appear  that  these  were  not 
executed,  such  non-performance  cannot  ci'eate  any  difficulty  or  repug- 
nancy  between  the  supposed  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment. 

We  may  illastrate  this  remark  by  reference  to  the  fast  observed  by  the  Jews  on  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  :  these  fast^  the  prophet  Zechariah  (viii. 
19.)  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  declares  are  to  be  abolbhed,  and  converted  into  a  joyous 
festival  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  we  know  that  they  continued  afterwards 
to  be  observed.  Another  instance  may  be  seen  in  2  Kings  viii.  10.,  Elisha's  answer  to 
Hazael  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  seeming  assertion,  that  the  last  day  was  near,  in  Bom. 
xiiL  11,  12.;  1  Cot,  x.  U.;  1  Thess.  iv.  15.;  Heb.  ix.  26.;  James  v.  7,  8  ;  2  Pet.  iii  12, 
IS.;  and  1  John  iL  18. 

VI.  Some  of  the  prophetic  promises  appear  to  have  been  made  to 
individuals^  which,  however,  were  not  fulfilled  in  them. 

But  between  such  prophecies  and  then:  fulfilment  there  is  no  real  discordance  ;  because 
tht-y  were  accomplished  in  the  posterity  of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made, 
liius,  in  Isaac's  prophetic  blessing  of  Jacob,  it  was  announced  (Gen.  xxvii.  29.)  that  he 
should  be  lord  over  his  brethren.  Now  we  know  from  the  sacred  writings  that  this 
never  took  effect  in  the  person  of  Jacob  ;  but  it  was  fully  verified  in  his  posterity. 


SECTION  IV. 

APPABEKT  CONTBADICnOKB  IN  DOCTRINB. 

These  arise  from  Tarious  causes ;  as  contradictions  from  a  mode  ol 
speaking  which,  to  our  apprehensions,  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  from 
the  same  term  being  used  in  different  senses  in  different  texts,  from 
the  same  word  being  used  in  apparently  contradictory  senses,  from 
the  different  designs  of  the  sacred  writers,  from  the  different  ages 
in  which  the  various  sacred  writers  lived,  and  from  the  different 
degrees  of  their  knowledge  respecting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  religion  to  be  instituted  by  him. 

§  !•  Seeming  contradictions  from  a  mode  of  speaking  which,  to  our 
apprehensions,  is  not  sufficiently  clear. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  writers  to  assert  that  the  apostles, 
St.  Paul  in  particular,  have  argued  both  illogically  and  inconclu- 
sively ;  this  assertion,  however,  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself,  when 
we  consider  the  violent  dislocations,  to  which  writers  of  the  school 
alluded  to  have  resorted,  in  order  to  disprove  what  is  self-evident 
from  the  Bible — the  divinity  and  atonement  of  the  Messiah.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  apparent  contradictions 
do  sometimes  arise  from  a  mode  of  speaking  which,  to  our  apprehen-- 
sions,  does  not  seem  sufficiently  clear.  For  instance,  salvation  is  in 
one  passage  ascribed  to  grace  through  faith,  which  we  are  assured  is 
not  of  ourselves,  but  is  the  gift  of  God ;  not  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast  (Eph.  ii.  8  —  10.);  and  in  another  Abraham  is  said  to  be 
justified  by  faith  without  works  (Rom.  iv.  2 — 6,);   while  in  a  third 
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passage  he  is  siud  to  have  been  justified  by  works  (James  ii.  21.). 
The  apparent  difference  in  these  points  of  doctrine  is  occasioned  by 
the  fruits  and  effects  being  put  for  the  cause.  A  little  attention  to 
the  argument  of  the  apostle  removes  all  difficulty.  St  Paul's  object 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans  was  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Jews,  that,  how  much  soever  Abnmam  excelled  other 
men  in  righteousness  during  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had  no  cause 
for  glorying  before  God ;  who  justified,  accepted,  and  covenanted 
with  him,  not  for  obedience,  but  for  faith  in  the  divine  promise. 
Abraham  believed  God's  word ;  and  God  accepted  his  faith,  dealt 
with  him  as  righteous,  and  became  his  God ;  in  like  manner  as  he 
now  conducts  himself  towards  all  who  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly 
believe  his  gospel.  St.  James,  on  the  contrary,  having  encouraged 
the  Christian  converts  to  bear  with  patience  the  trials  they  should 
meet  with,  and  improve  them  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  presses  upon 
them  meekness  and  gentleness  towards  each  other,  as  the  test  of  their 
sincerity^  and  shows  that  faith  without  love  is  of  no  avaiL  Thus  the 
doctrine  asserted  by  each  apostle  is  proved  to  be  consistent ;  and  the 
seeming  repugnancy  disappears.  For  the  removal  of  difficulties 
arising  from  expressions  not  appearing  sufficiently  clear,  the  following 
observations  will  be  found  useful. 

I.  A  passage  which  is  ambiguous j  or  which  contains  any  unusual 
expression^  must  be  interpreted  agreeably  to  what  is  revealed  more  clearly 
and  accurately  in  other  parts  of  the  scriptures. 

Numerous  instances  might  be  addnced  in  illustration  of  this  remark,  in  which  bodily 
parts  and  passions  are  ascribed  to  God ;  which  peculiar  modes  of  expression  are  to 
be  explained  in  conformity  with  such  other  passages  as  remove  the  appearance  of 
contradiction.  Another  example  we  hare  in  Luke  xiv.  13,  14.  When  tkou  mcJiesta 
feast,  call  the  pooTf  the  maimed,  the  kune,  the  blind,  and  thou  ehaJl  be  blessed;  for  th^  cannot 
recompense  thee ;  for  thou  shait  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just  From  this 
passage,  some  have  inferred  that  the  resurrection  of  the  just  only  is  intended,  and,  con- 
seqnenUy,  that  the  wicked  shall  certainly  perish.  There  is,  it  is  true,  something  unnsaal 
in  this  expression  ;  but,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  all  mankind  from  the  dead, 
which  is  so  explicitly  revealed  in  other  parts  of  scripture,  being  laid  down  and  acknow- 
ledged, we  readily  perceive  that  our  Saviour  was  speaking,  in  the  passage  under  consider- 
ation, of  acts  of  kindness  done  purely  for  the  love  of  God,  and  on  the  recompence  whidi 
he  would  bestow  on  thenu  But  of  the  universal  resurrection  no  notice  is  taken  j  nor  is  it 
denied  that  the  wicked  will  receive  their  reward. 

II.  A  passage,  in  which  a  doctrine  is  slightly  treated,  must  be  «r- 

plained  by  one  where  the  subject  is  more  largely  discussed ;  and  one 

single  passage  is  not  to  be  explained  in  contradiction  to  many  others,  hvi 

consistently  with  them, 

¥or  instance,  Jesus  Christ  in  one  place  says,  that  he  judges  no  man  ;  in  another,  that 
he  wiU  judge  all  men ;  in  one  passage,  that  he  is  not  come  to  judge  the  world  ;  in  another, 
that  he  is  come  for  judgment  These  seeming  inconsistencies  occur  in  the  gospel  of 
St  John  ;  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  out  some  other  passage  that  will 
reconcile  them.  Thus,  in  John  xii.  47.,  he  says,  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world ;  and,  in  chap, 
xi.  39.,  he  says,  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world.  In  the  latter  passage  he  adds  the 
cause  of  bis  thus  coming,  namely,  that  they  whose  blindness  proceeded  from  mere  igno- 
rance should  be  taught  to  see  :  while  they  who  saw  only  through  pride  and  prejudice 
should  be  left  in  their  wilful  blindness.  Hence  it  appears,  that  our  Lord  was  not  speaking 
of  the  last  judgment,  from  which  we  call  Grod  the  judge  of  the  living  and  of  thexlead  ;  but 
that  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  was  to  enable  his  hearers  themselves  to  determine  whether 
they  were  ignorant  or  not ;  for  in  the  same  chapter  (verse  16.)  it  is  said  that  Jesus  spoke 
these  words  to  the  Pharisees,  who  would  not  perceive  their  own  ignorance,  nur  judge 
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tliemselTes.  In  the  other  passage  (John  xiL  47.)  we  read,  I  came  not  to  judge  (rather  to 
condemn)  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world  $  not  to  make  its  inhabitants  wretched,  but  to 
make  them  happy  for  time  and  for  eternity,  if  they  will  be  so  wise  as  to  listen  to  the  proposals 
which  I  offer.  Here  the  word  ectve  is  plainly  opposed  to  condemn ;  and  that  this  is  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  passage  is  evident  from  comparing  chap.  iii.  yerses  15 — 19. 

The  latter  part  of  this  mle  the  following  passage  will  exemplify.  In  Oen.  xviL  10 — 14.« 
the  observance  of  circumcision  is  commanded  ;  m  Acts  xy.,  the  observance  of  that  rite  is 
affirmed  not  to  be  necessary.  These  propositions  are  apparently  contradictory:  Jesos 
Christ  himself  has  determined  them,  Matt.  xL  13.,  AU  the  prophete,  and  the  law,  until  John, 
prophesied,  intimating,  as  the  context  implies,  that  the  observances  of  the  law  woold 
thereafter  cease. 

IIL  Between  a  general  assertion  in  one  text,  and  a  restriction  of  it, 
or  an  exception  to  it,  in  another  text,  there  is  an  appearance  of  contra^ 
diction  which  is  sometimes  removed  by  explaining  the  former  with  the 
proper  limitations.^ 

Several  general  expressions,  in  all  languages,  not  only  admit  of,  bnt  also  require  a 
limitation  ;  withont  which  the  true  sense  of  many  passages  will  not  be  understood.  And, 
as  the  eastern  nations  indulged  themseWes  most  fhsely  in  the  use  of  strong  and  figurative 
expressions,  the  scriptures  require  more  limitations,  perhaps,  than  any  other  book  :  as  it 
respects  the  New  Testament,  St.  Paul  mentions  principles  on  which  we  may  build  our 
limitations  :  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men  (Rom.  vi.  19.).  It  is  manifest  thcU  he  is 
excepted  (1  Ck)r.  xv.  27.). 

Thus,  in  Mark  x.  11,  13.,  and  in  Luke  xvi.  18.,  divorce  is  absolutely  forbidden ;  but,  in 
Matt.  V.  32.,  and  xix.  9.,  it  is  allowed  for  adultery  only.  Tet,  in  1  (^r.  vii.  16.,  it  seems 
to  be  allowed,  though  the  apostle  does  not  authorize  a  second  marriage. 

The  precept.  Except  toe  become  as  litde  children^  we  dUdl  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  xviiL  8.),  cannot  mean  that  we  are  not  to  speak  distinctly,  or  to  walk 
steadily,  bnt  obviously  refers  to  the  docHitj,  and  fi^om  fh)m  ambition  and  worldly 
thoughts,  which  characterize  children. 

The  observations  offered  in  pp.  358 — 361.  supra,  on  the  figures  of  speech,  termed 
synecdoche,  and  hyperbole,  may  be  applied  in  illustration  of  the  preceding  remark. 

§  2.  Apparent  contradictions  from  the  same  terms  being  used  in  dif- 
ferent and  even  contradictory  senses. 

I.  Sometimes  an  apparent  contradiction,  in  point  of  doctrine,  arises 
from  the  same  words  being  used  in  different  senses  in  different  texts. 

In  this  case  the  seeming  repugnancy  is  to  be  removed  by  restrict- 
ing the  term  properly  in  each  text. 

Thus,  in  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  we  read  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
eternal;  but,  in  I  (^r.  xv.  24.,  it  is  said  to  have  an  end :  in  the  latter  passage,  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  means  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  which  includes  all  the  displays  of  his  grace  in 
saving  sinners,  and  all  his  spiritual  influence  in  governing  the  church  visible  on  earth. 
By  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ  is  intended  the  future  state  of  eternal  blessedness,  which 
is  so  beantifnlly  described  as  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undtfiied,  and  that  fadeih  not 
away,  reserved  in  heaven,  &c  ( 1  Pet  I  4, 5.). 

In  like  manner,  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die  (Heb.  ix.  27.),  that  is,  a  temporal 
death ;  yet  if  any  man  keep  Christ's  sayings  he  shall  never  see  death  (John  viil  51.),  that 
is,  eternal  death.  Hatred  of  others  is  very  sinful  and  odious  (Tit.  iii.  3.) ;  and  yet  to  hate 
our  nearest  relations,  that  is,  to  love  them  less  than  we  love  CHirist,  is«  duty  (Luke  xiv.  26. 
compared  with  Matt  x.  37.).  John  the  Baptist  was  not  Elias  (John  L  21.),  that  is,  not 
the  prophet  who  lived  under  Ahab ;  but  he  was  the  Elias  predicted  by  Malachi  (Mai.  iv. 
5,  6.),  that  is,  one  in  the  sphnt  and  power  of  the  ancient  Elijah  (Matt  xi  11,  12,  14.; 
Mark  ix.  11—13.;  Luke  i.  17.). 

JSo  we  cannot  stand  before  Grod  in  the  righteousness  of  our  oym  persons  (Psal.  cxliii.  2.), 
but  we  may  appeal  to  him  for  the  righteousness  of  our  cause,  in  matters  of  difference  be- 
tween ourselves  and  others  (PsaL  xviii  20.,  xxxv.  27.). 

II.  Apparent  contradictions,  in  points  of  doctrine,  sometimes  arise 
>  Gkrard,  Institutes,  p.  436. 
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from  the  same  word  being  used  not  only  in  different  but  also  in  contra^ 
dictory  senses. 

Thus,  in  Josh,  xxiii.  5.,  the  same  Hebrew  yerb  C^  which  nsnallj  sigoifies  to  inherit 
or  possess,  also  means  to  dispossess  or  disinherit :  He  shall  expel  them  (firom  their  inherit- 
ance)/rom  brfore  you ;  and  ye  thaU  posseu  their  land,  succeed  to  their  inheritance.'  In  like 
manner,  the  word  sin  also  denotes  a  sin-offering  in  Gen.  iy.  7. ;  2  Cor.  t.  21.,  and  in  maoj 
other  passages  of  scriptare. 

The  Greek  language  presents  numerous  similar  examples  of  the  same  words  having 
different  senses.  Thus  ctSctfAoy,  in  its  primitive  acceptation,  bears  a  good  sense,  and  simplj 
means  any  representation  or  likeness  of  a  thing ;  but  it  aiso  most  frequently  denotes,  in 
the  New  Testament,  an  image  to  which  religious  worship  is  given,  whether  it  be  intended 
of  the  true  God,  as  in  Acts  vil.  41.,  or  of  a  false  deity,  as  in  Acts  xv.  20.;  1  Cor.  xiL  2.; 
and  Rev.  ix.  20.  So  rtpUpyos,  which  simply  means  curious,  and  its  derivative  rcpccpT^CoM^i 
are  used  in  a  worse  sense,  and  denote  impertinent  curiosity,  as  in  1  Tim.  v.  13.  and  2  Tbess. 
iii.  11.  So  ir\€0¥tKT4w,  which  primarily  signifies  to  have  more  than  another,  also  means  to 
have  more  than  one  ought  to  possess,  to  defraud  and  circumvent  See  2  Cor.  viL  2.,xii.  17, 
18.,  and  1  Thess.  iv.  6.  (which  last  text  denotes  to  defraud  and  injure  by  adultery;  as 
numerous  conmientators  have  observed).  And  fuSlw^  which  (like  the  Hebrew  verb  "Q^, 
Gen.  ^liii.  34.')  in  its  good  sense  denotes  merely  to  drink  freely  and  to  cheerfidnesSf  but  not 
to  intoxication  (as  in  John  ii.'  10.),  is  often  taken  in  an  ill  sense,  and  means  to  be  drunhok 
Compare  Matt  xxiv.  49. ;  Acts  £115.;  and  1  Thess.  v.  7.,  with  Bev.  xvil  2,  6.* 

5  3.  Apparent  contradictions^  in  points  of  doctrine y  arising  from  the 
different  designs  of  the  sacred  writers. 

A  kind  of  repugnancy  sometimes  arises  from  the  different  designs 
which  the  sacred  writers  had  in  view  ;  and  this  can  be  removed  only  by 
interpreting  each  passage  agreeably  to  the  writer's  design. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  person  may  express  himself  in  various  wajv  concerning 
one  and  the  same  thing  ;  and  in  this  case  regard  must  be  had  to  his  intention.  In  St. 
Paul's  epistles,  for  instance,  we  find  the  apostle  frequently  arguing,  but  more  or  lea 
severely,  with  those  who  rigorously  urged  a  compliance  with  the  Mosaic  rites  and 
ceremonies  ;  in  some  passages  he  expresses  himself  more  gently  towards  his  opponents; 
in  others,  with  greater  severity,  calling  the  opinions  thus  asserted  doctrines  of  devils,  and 
profane  and  old  wives' fables  (1  Tim.  iv.  1,  7.).  To  understand  these  passages  aright, 
then,  it  is  necessary  that  we  distinguish  the  threefold  design  of  the  apostle,  according  to 
the  three  difierent  classes  of  advocates  for  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  1.  Against 
those  who  maintained  the  rites  prescribed  by  Moses  from  weakness  of  mind,  and  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  these  ought  to  be  abandoned,  the  apostle  argues  with  great 
lenity  ;  compare  Rom.  xiv.  throughout  2.  There  were  others,  however,  who,  while 
they  contended  for  and  urged  the  external  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  expressed  the 
utmost  contempt  for  the  Christian  religion,  which  they  affirmed  either  not  to  be  true,  or  to 
be  insufficient  unless  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  were  superadded.  Against  this 
class  of  opponents  St  Paul  argues  with  much  more  severity,  denying  altogether  the 
necessity  of  such  observance  ;  compare  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians.  3.  There  was  another 
class  of  persohs  who,  to  the  external  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  joined  certain  philo- 
sophical notions  borrowed  from  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophers,  which  were 
received  among  the  TherapeutsB.  According  to  these,  the  highest  wisdom  consisted  in 
a  state  of  celibacy,  mortification,  and  abstinence  from  animal  food  :  against  these  crude 
opinions  the  apostle  argues  vehemently,  terming  them  profane  and  old  wives'  fables, 
and  diabolical,  that  is,  the  most  pestilent  doctrines.  The  perusal  of  Pbilo's  treatise  on  the 
TherapentSB  will  show  what  pretensions  that  sect  made  to  wisdom  and  piety,  which  con- 

[  1  {^f  primarily  means  to  seize,  to  occupy,  mostly  by  force,  in  hiphil,  to  eause  to  possess, 
to  give  possession  of  anything  to  any  one,  and,  with  ace  of  person,  to  seize  on  one*s  possessieMt 
to  dispossess.    See  Gesenius,  sub  voc.  ] 

*  They  drank  and  were  merry  (literally  drank  largefy)  with  hun. 

'  The  Latin  language  presents  us  with  many  examples  of  the  same  words  which  have 
different  meanings.  Sacer  signifies  not  only  that  which  is  holy,  but  also  that  which  is 
most  cursed  and  detestable.  Thus,  we  have  in  Virgil  (^n.  iii.  67.)  auri  sacra  fames.  In 
our  old  English  conmion  law  writers,  viUanus  (villain)  denotes  a  rustic  of  senrile  oonditiooi 
but  the  £nglish  word  is  now  exclusively  a  term  of  infamy. 
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listed  in  mortification  and  abstinence,  and  with  what  soTcreign  contempt  they  regarded 
all  other  persons.  To  this  chiss  of  St.  Paurs  antagonists  are  to  be  referred  1  TIol  iv. 
tbronghoQt,  and  also  CoL  iL  Terse  8.  to  the  end. 

On  the  beet  mode  of  ascertaining  the  design  of  any  book  or 
passage  in  the  sacred  vnritings,  see  pp.  265 — 268.  supra, 

§  4.  Apparent  contradictions,  arising  from  the  different  ages  in  which 
the  sacred  wi'iters  lived,  and  the  different  degrees  of  knowledge 
which  they  possessed, 

I.  There  is  another  class  of  doctrinal  points,  in  which  a  species 

of  repugnancy  is  produced  by  the  different  ages  in  which  the  sacred 

toriters  lived. 

AU  expositors  of  the  scriptures  are  agreed  in  the  summary  of  religious  truths  re- 
vealed in  them,  and  that,  from  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  this 
doctrine  is  constantly  and  unanimously  delivered,  viz.  that  there  is  one  infinitely-wiae, 
gracious,  just,  and  eternal  God  ;  and  tliat  our  salvation  is  of  God  through  the  atonement 
of  the  Messiah,  frc.  &c.  But  this  doctrine  is  variously  expressed,  according  as  the  ages, 
in  which  the  writers  lived,  were  more  or  less  remote  from  the  time  when  the  Son  of  Uod 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh.  Further,  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  many  very  severe 
precepts  relatiye  to  revenging  of  injuries  on  enemies,  as  well  as  many  imprecations  against 
the  foes  of  David  ;  no  such  precepts  are  to  he  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Again,  the 
law  of  revenge  and  retaliation,  in  the  Mosaic  system,  is  extremely  severe,  requiring  eye 
for  eye,  hand  for  hand,  tooth  for  tooth.  Sec.  Widely  different  from  this  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  [More  will  hereafter  be  said  on  the  topic,  in  modification  of  this 
statement] 

II.  An  apparent  contradiction  likewise  is  caused  by  the  different 
degrees  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  sacred  writers  relative  to  the 
happiness  to  be  procured  for  man  by  Jesus  Christ 

In  the  Old  Testament  this  happiness  is  almost  constantly  described  as  being  external; 
but  in  the  New  Testament  all  external  considerations  are  dismissed,  and  it  is  affirmed  ta 
be  spiritual  or  intemoL  Hence  also  it  happens  that,  although  the  same  worship  of  the 
same  Jehovah  is  treated  of  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  external  worship 
is  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  insisted  upon  in  the  former,  but  internal  in  the  latter  ; 
in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  tpirit  ofbondage^  but  in  the  New  it  is  the  «pirt7  of  adoption. 
In  this  gradual  revelation  of  the  divine  will  we  see  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  ; 
who  graciously  proportioned  it  to  the  capacities  of  men,  and  the  disposition  of  their 
minds  to  receive  those  intimations  which  he  was  pleased  to  communicate.  And,  as  the 
sacred  writers  accommodated  themselves  to  the  imperfect  or  more  improved  degrees  of 
knowledge  which  existed  at  the  times  they  wrote,  so  it  appears  that  they  adapted  their 
precepts  to  the  religious,  civil,  and  domestic  or  private  customs  of  their  countrymen. 
Hence,  though  religion  in  itself  was  always  one  and  the  same  thing,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  made  known  acquired  some  tinge,— 

1.  From  religious  customs;  for,  as  all  the  more  ancient  people  were  accustomed  to 
worship  their  own  gods,  agreeably  to  their  own  peculiar  rites,  so  the  Jews  after  their 
manner  worshipped  the  only  true  God. 

2.  Cm/  cttftonw  also  imparted  some  degree  of  peculiarity  to  religion.  For,  while  one 
nation  was  separated  from  intercourse  with  others  by  its  own  customs,  many  things  were 
spoken  of  God,  as  a  national  Deity,  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  that  nation  ;  but,  if 
that  separation  be  removed,  Jehovah  is  described  as  the  common  parent  of  all  man- 
kind. 

3.  Lastly,  in  the  domestic  or  private  institutes  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law,  there  are 
many  things  derived  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  forefathers  ;  this  fact  has  been 
shown  by  Michaclis,  in  his  elaborate  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  In  like 
manner  the  apostles  adapted  their  instructions  to  the  peculiar  customs  that  obtained  in 
different  countries  in  their  own  age.  They  also  express  themselves  differently  towards 
Jews  and  heathens.  An  attentive  consideration  of  these  circumstances  will  contribute 
to  clear  up  many  apparent  contradictions,  as  well  as  to  solve  very  many  of  the  objections 
brought  by  infidels  against  the  sacred  writings.  Let  times  and  seasons  be  accurately 
distinguished,  and  perfect  harmony  will  be  found  to  subsist  in  the  different  books  of 
scripture. 

VOL.  II  G  a 
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SECTION  V. 

▲PPAKBHT  COMTRADICnONB  BBTWSBN  THE  8ACRBD  WR1TBB8. 

I^This  section  will  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  passages  in  which 
it  is  alleged  that  the  sacred  writers  are  contradictory.  It  has  been 
maintained  not  only  that  one  book  of  scripture  does  not  agree  in 
many  points  with  another,  but  also  that  in  almost  every  single  book 
discrepancies  are  found,  invalidating  its  claims  to  proceed  from  him 
who  is  the  invariable  God  of  truth.  Such  allegations  must  be  care- 
fully investigated.  Accordingly  a  number  of  places  against  which 
objection  has  been  chiefly  taken  will  be  here  compared ;  arranged  in 
the  following  order :  1.  Alleged  contradictions  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; 2.  Alleged  contradictions  in  the  New;  3.  Alleged  contra- 
dictions between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Some  of  these 
will  illustrate  the  remarks  made  in  the  preceding  sections. 

In  addition  to  the  observations  which  have  been  previously  offered, 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  student  that  variations  are  not  neces- 
sarily contradictions.  We  may  find  two  statements  or  descriptions 
by  no  means  identical;  and  yet,  when  put  together,  each  being  literally 
true,  we  shall  have  a  consistent  whole.*  The  following  causes  of 
this  may  be  noticed : — 

1.  General  terms  are  sometimes  used  by  one  writer,  as  suf- 
ficient for  his  purpose ;  while  another  finds  it  needful  to  describe  with 
more  particularity. 

2.  One  writer  will  on  occasion  narrate  one  part  of  a  history,  that 
perhaps  at  which  he  was  personally  present ;  and  another  another 
part.  But  neither  has  professed  to  give  singly  the  whole  of  what 
occurred.* 

3.  Two  persons  may  have  each  a  share  in  producing  a  certain 
event:  one  author  will  relate  what  one  did;  a  second  that  which 
was  done  by  the  other.  Comp.  Exod.  xviii.  17 — 26.  with  Dent  L 
9—15. 

4.  Care  must  be  taken  in  examining  the  scripture  not  to  identify 
different  things.-  Similar  events  often  recurred  ;  and  the  same  dis- 
course was  probably  sometimes  repeated  with  slight  differences. 
One  annalist  narrates  one  of  these ;  and  it  would  be  highly  improper 
to  represent  him  as  contradicting  another  who  recorded  what  was 
similar  but  not  the  same. 

5.  Different  terms  are  often  used  to  describe  the  same  things ;  and 
yet  the  idea  presented  may  be  the  same.  The  variation  is  of  phrase- 
ology, not  in  the  fact  or  truth. 

6.  In  an  argument  the  speaker  is  changed,  or  an  objector  intro- 
duced, to  whom  the  author  replies.  This  is  the  case  in  Bom*  iii. 
1.,  &c. 

7.  It  must  be  added  that  the  sacred  writers  use  frequent  con- 
densation ;  particularly  when  relating  histories  well  known  to  those 
they  addressed.     Hence,  as  in  Stephen's  speech.  Acts  vii,  contra- 

»  Sm  before,  p.  803.  •  See  before,  pp.  299,  300. 
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dictions  have  been  supposed,  which  certainly,  if  they  had  really 
existed,  the  Jews  would  have  been  glad  to  expose.^ 


§  1.     Alleged  contradictions  in  the  Old  Testament 

1.  Gen,  i.  6 — 10.  with  ii.  4. 

As  narrated  in  the  first  chapter,  God  formed  the  firmament,  which  he 
called  heaven,  on  the  second  day,  and  did  not  fashion  the  earth  till  the 
third;  while  the  second  chapter  seems  to  confine  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  to  a  single  day. 

But  there  is  no  contradiction.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  ^'  day  ^  in  chap, 
ii.  is  used  in  an  indefinite  sense,  as  in  a  multitude  of  other  places,  Numb, 
iii.  1. ;  Fsal.  cxxxvii.  7. ;  Ezek.  zvi.  56. 

2.  Gen.  i.  20.  with  ii.  19. 

In  the  first  place  the  fowls  are  said  to  be  produced  from  the  waters ;  in 
the  latter  from  the  ground. 

But  the  fault  is  in  our  version.  The  marginal  rendering,  '^  let  fowl  fly,** 
expresses  more  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  original,  i  20.,  where  it  was 
not  intended  to  specify  the  element  from  which  the  fowl  were  formed 
Dathe  well  translates:  Porro  jussit  Deus  aquam  edere  animalia  viva 
natatilia :  aves  autem  super  terra  in  aere  volare.^ 

3.  Gen.  L  27.  with  iL  5. 

There  is  no  contradiction.  After  the  general  statement  of  the  six  days* 
work,  the  writer  returns  to  narrate  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  with 
some  special  details.    Similar  cases  are  frequent  in  most  historians. 

4.  Gen.  vi.  6.  with  1  Sam.  xv.  29. 

From  the  imperfection  of  human  language,  thoughts  and  actions  are 
ascribed  to  the  Deity,  which  are  to  be  interpreted  only  in  a  figurative 
way.'  Literally  "  the  Strength  of  Israel  **  will  not  repent ;  but  he  is  said  to 
repent  when  he  changes  his  mode  of  dealing  with  his  creatures  in  such  a 
way  as  in  them  would  indicate  a  change  of  mind. 

5.  Gen.  vi.  19,  20.  with  viL  2,  3,8,  9,  15. 

There  were  two  commands  given  to  Noah  at  widely -different  times. 
It  was  enough,  when  he  was  instructed  to  build  the  ark,  to  tell  him  that 
generally  pairs  of  animals  were  to  be  preserved.  Long  after,  when  the 
ark  was  completed,  and  in  a  week  the  rains  were  to  descend,  a  specific 
direction  was  added,  that,  of  clean  beasts,  i.  e.  for  sacrifice,  seven  pairs  were 
to  be  taken.  This  would  be  a  comparatively-small  increase  of  the  whole 
number.  And,  when  they  actually  entered  the  ark,  it  was  (whatever  the 
respective  numbers)  by  pairs. 

'  There  are  some  valuable  remarks  on  this  topic  in  Davidson,  Sacr.  Herm.  chap,  xii 
pp.  516^  &C. 

•  Pentateuch.  HalsB,  1791. 

• tropica  locutiooe  in  scripturis  Sanctis  etiam  pcenituisse  legitur  Deum. — August, 

Op.  Par.  1679—1700,  De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  xL  1.  torn,  vii  col.  362.  •*  Repentance  is 
either  properly  or  improperly  taken  ;  properly  taken,  for  a  passion  of  nature  or  change  of 
the  mind ;  or,  improperly,  only  for  a  change  or  alteration  of  actions.  God  repents  not  the 
first  way,  not  so  as  to  change  his  mind;  but  he  is  said  to  repent,  when  he  doth,  as  a  man 
which  repents,  change  bis  actions  in  this  or  that  particular,  according  to  the  purpose  of  hit 
own  wiU."    The  Beconciler  of  the  Bible,  Lond.  1662,  p.  9. 
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6.  Gen.  viL  12.  with  17. 

In  one  of  these  verses  there  is  a  more  definite  statement  than  in  the 
other :  in  one  the  cause,  the  descending  rain,  in  the  other  the  flood,  as  the 
effect  of  it,  is  mentioned.  There  is  no  discrepancy,  and  no  necessity  to 
suppose,  from  the  LXX.  addition,  koX  TtvaapkKovra  rvicrac,  in  v.  lY.,  that  any 
words  have  been  lost  from  the  Hebrew  text 

7.  Gen.  vii.  24.  with  viii.  3. 

After  ^  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained,**  and  '^  the  fountains  of  the 
,deep  were  stopped,**  the  waters  began  to  abate  ;  but  they  prevailed,  or  were 
strong,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days ;  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
that  time  that  any  considerable  abatement  could  be  observed. 

8.  Gen.  xL  26.  with  32.  and  xii.  4. 

If  Terah  was  but  seventy  when  Abram  was  born,  and  died  before  Abram 
at  seventy-five  left  Haran,  he  could  have  lived  but  one  hundred  and  fortj- 
five  years;  and  this  number  is  actually  found  in  the  Samaritan  text  of  Gren. 
xi.  32.  But  perhaps  the  reading  was  introduced  there  just  to  obviate  the 
difiiculty.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  Abram  was  not 
the  eldest  son.  His  being  named  first  is  hardly  even  presumptive  evidence 
that  he  was  (comp.  Gen.  v.  32.,  x.  21  ).  If  we  suppose  with  Ussher  that 
Abram  the  youngest  was  born  sixty  years  after  his  eldest  brother,  the 
difficulty  vanishes.  It  may  be  added  that  Abram  possibly  sojourned  in 
Canaan  in  his  father*s  life-time,  but  that,  so  long  as  Terah  lived,  Haran  was 
accounted  the  domicile  of  the  family,  and  was  not  entirely  left  till  he  was 
dead.* 

9.  Gen.  xv.  13.  with  Exod.  xii.  40. 

Some  would  harmonize  these  passages  by  the  fact  that  a  round  number 
is  frequently  in  all  authors  used  instead  of  one  more  exact.  But  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  texts  date  from  different  points.  Exod.  xii.  40.  is 
intended  to  include  the  whole  time  that  Abraham  and  his  race  were 
sojourners,  t.  e. from  the  first  call  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  till  the  Exodus; 
whereas  in  Gren.xv.  a  son  is  promised  to  Abram,  and  the  period  named,  v. 
13.,  may  be  supposed  to  date  from  Isaac*s  birth.  In  Exod.  xii.  40.  it  is  the 
sojourning,  and  not  the  dwelling  in  Egypt,  that  is  stated  to  be  430  years. 
The  LXX.,  however  (and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  agrees),  reads,  h  ^^ 
Karoiicfifric  rwv  vluiy  'Icrpai^X  fjp  KaT^tcrfaay  kv  y^  Alyinrr^  Kai  iv  yy  Xayaav 
irrj  TtrpaKoaia  TpiaKorra. 

10.  Gen.  xxix.  35.  with  xxx.  17. 

Leah  left  off  bearing  children,  but  it  was  merely  for  a  time. 

11.  Gen.  xxxii.  30.  with  Exod.  xxxiii.  20. 

Grod — no  doubt  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity — repeatedly  appeared 
in  human  form  under  the  old  dispensation.  And  it  would  seem  that,  on  such 
occasions,  till  he  disclosed  himself  by  some  prediction  or  some  marvellous 
work,  he  was  believed  to  be  merely  a  man.  Jacob  was  favoured  with  such 
a  manifestation,  and  expressed  his  grateful  wonder  at  the  Lord's  forbear- 
ing kindness,  who  had  veiled  his  splendour  and  not  overwhelmed  him. 
Butj  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  20.,  God*8  glory  in  full  brightness  is  intended;  and 
this  would  be  too  dazzling  for  mortal  eye  to  look  on, 

12.  Gen.  xxxiv.  with  xxxviii.  and  xlvi.  12. 

There  are  serious  chronological  difiiculties  arising  out  of  these  different 

*  See  a  satisfactory  explanation  by  Dr.  Loe,  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  Appeal 
H.  (2n(i  edit.)  pp.  631 — 533. 
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chapters.  Some  of  them  are  stated,  but  not  vevj  lucidly,  by  Dr« 
Turner' ;  and  his  statements  have  been  almost  literally  copied  by  others 
without  care  to  disentangle  the  meaning.  It  would  seem  that,  as  Joseph 
was  sold  at  seventeen  (xxxvii.  2.),  and  was  made  Pharaoh's  prime  minister 
at  thirty  (xli.  46.),  and  as  afterwards  seven  years  of  plenty  (xli.  53.)  and 
two  of  famine  (xlv.  6.)  elapsed  before  he  was  known  to  his  brethren, 
there  would  not  be  more  than  twenty-three  years  between  Joseph's  sale 
and  Jacob's  journey  into  Egypt,  ^ow,  if  Judah's  marriage  with  Shuah 
was  contracted  at  the  time  of  Joseph's  sale  (xxxviii.  1,  2.),  the  space  of 
twenty-three  years  could  not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  successive  birth 
and  growth  to  manhood  of  Judah's  three  sons,  of  Judah's  incest  after  that 
with  Tamar,  and  of  Fharez,  his  son  by  her,  living  to  be  married  and  to  have 
sons  (xlvi.  12.).  Or,  if  the  incest  with  Tamar  occurred  when  Joseph  was 
sold  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Judah's  marriage  with  Shuah  must  have 
preceded  Joseph's  birth,  and  have  occurred  when  Jacob  with  his  family 
still  resided  in  Mesopotamia.  It  must  be  added  that,  if  Jacob's  stay  with 
Laban  were,  as  it  is  generally  computed,  but  twenty  years,  fourteen  of 
service  for  his  wives,  and  six  for  his  cattle,  then,  as  the  marriage  with 
Leah  was  at  the  end  of  the  first  seven  years  (xxix.  20,  21.),  and  the  birth 
of  Joseph  just  before  the  agreement  for  the  cattle  (xxx.  25 — 31.),  it  being 
supposed  that  Joseph  was  the  youngest,  except  Benjamin,  of  his  father's 
children,  the  eleven  sons  and  one  daughter  must  have  been  born  within 
the  space  of  six  years ;  at  all  events,  Judah,  as  the  fourth  son,  could  have 
been  but  nine  years  old  on  the  departure  from  Mesopotamia ;  and  Dinah, 
bom  some  time  afterwards,  must  have  been  then  too  young  to  have  excited 
Shechem's  love.^ 

It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  allow  that  Jacob  spent  more  than  twenty 
years  at  Padan-Aram;  and  some  have  maintained  that  in. his  expostulation 
with  Laban  (xxxi.  38,  41.)  he  intends  to  mark  two  separate  periods  of 
twenty  years  each.  If  this,  which  was  Kennicott^i  opinion,  be  conceded, 
there  was  time  for  Jacob's  elder  sons  to  be  grown  men  on  the  return  to 
Canaan.  And  on  any  supposition,  as  there  is  no  note  of  time  to  place 
Dinali's  defilement  immediately  after  that  return,  but  rather,  as  Jacob 
previously  resided  a  while  at  Succoth,  having  "built  him  a  house"  there 
(xxxiii.  17.),  at  a  period  considerably  beyond  it,  the  objection  from  her 
supposed  youth  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  difficulty  in  respect  to  Judah's  family  is  still  not  entirely  solved 
If  we  interpret  the  expression  "  at  that  time "  fxxxviii.  1.)  in  a  large 
sensed  and  believe  Judah's  marriage  to  have  taken  place  on  entering 
Canaan,  then,  as  but  thirty-four  years  at  most  intervened  before  the 
descent  into  Egypt^  if  we  allow  three  years  to  the  birth  of  Shelah,  fifteen 
more  to  the  time  when  being  grown  he  was  not  given  to  Tamar,  and  she 
in  consequence  connected  herself  with  Judah,  then  we  must  sup(>ose  that 
Pharez,  born  the  year  after,  married  before  he  was  fifteen,  in  order  for  him 
to  have  had  children  on  going   into  Egypt.     Hengstenberg,  therefore, 

I  A  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  New  York,  1841,  pp.  333,  334. 

'  The  dean  of  Canterbury,  on  GaL  iii.  17.,  seems  very  strangely  to  confoand  the  chro- 
nology of  Jacob's  life.  He  tells  ns  that  Joseph  was  bom  when  Jacob  was  ninety-one,  **six 
jcars  before  Jacob  lefk  I..aban,  having  been  with  him  twenty  years,  and  served  him  four- 
teen of  them  for  his  two  daughters."  He  acknowledges  (as  he  must)  that  Jacob's  marriage 
with  Leah  was  after  the  first  seven  years  of  service ;  and  yet  says  that  the  birth  of  Levi 
was  when  Jacob  was  eighty -one,  t.  e.  ten  years  before  that  of  Josepli,  and  sixteen  before  Jacob 
left  Mesopotamia,  that  is,  after  but  four  years  of  service.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
these  statements.  After  having  admitted  that  Joseph  was  born  six  years  before  his  father 
quitted  Laban,  the  dean  appears  to  argue  as  if  the  birth  and  the  departure  were  contem- 
poraneous, placing  both  in  Jacob's  ninety-first  year. 

'  This  is  Bush's  view.  Notes  on  Genesis,  xxxviii.  1.  p.  376. 
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zniuntains  that  the  cbiidren  of  Pharez  were  born  in  Egypt.^  His  argnments 
are  too  long  to  be  fully  introduced  bere;  a  mere  compendium  can  alone  be 
given ;  and  for  further  satisfaction  the  student  must  be  referred  to  the  book 
itself.  But,  if  this  hypothesis  can  be  allowed,  the  narrative  will  be  freed  from 
considerable  difficulty. 

Dr.  Hengstenberg  chiefly  urges  these  points : 

(1.)  Reuben  had  but  two  sons  bom  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xlii.  87.);  but  (Gen. 
xlvi.  9.)  four  are  named.  (2.)  Benjamin  is  distinctly  represented  as  a 
youth  (Gen.  xliii.  8,  29.,  xliv.  80,  31,  88.).  (8.)  Hezron  and  Hamul  are 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  Er  and  Onan,  and  by  the  way  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  it  is  in  some  measure  implied  that  they  were  not 
bom  in  Canaan :  "But  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  the 
sons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and  Hamul"  (Gen.  xlvi.  12.).  (4.)  According 
to  Gen.  xliii.  8.,  the  family  consisted  of  Jacob,  his  sons,  and  their  little 
ones.  And,  in  xlvi.  5.,  those  that  left  Canaan  were  the  same :  "And  the  sons 
of  Israel  carried  Jacob  their  father,  and  their  little  ones,  and  their  wives." 
Whereas  in  the  genealogy  the  grandsons  were  not  little  ones;  for  they  had, 
several  of  them,  children  of  their  own.  (5.)  In  Numb.  xxvi.  no  grandson 
of  Jacob  is  mentioned  besides  those  enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvL  But  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  none  of  Jacob's  sons  had  children  in  Egypt  Dr. 
Hengstenberg  believes,  then,  that  the  number  seventy  is  fixed  on,  on  the 
principle  that  in  Matt.  i.  the  generations  of  our  Lord's  ancestors  are  divided 
(several  names  being  omitted)  into  three  lists  of  fourteen  each.^ 

Kalisch  strongly  opposes  this  view;  but  he  utterly  fails  in  making  out  any- 
thing like  a  consistent  chronology.  Thus,  while  he  supposes  Jacob  to  have 
been  seventy-eight  when  he  went  to  Mesopotamia,  he  places  Reuben's  birth 
in  his  eightieth  year,  Judah's  in  his  eighty-eighth,  and  yet  says  that  Leah's 
first  four  sons  were  born  within  three  years  and  a  half.'  Browne,  on  the 
other  hand,  fixes  the  birth  of  Pharez  and  Zarah  just  before  the  descent 
into  Egypt.  Their  cbiidren,  he  consequently  believes,  born  in  that  coun- 
try. Benjamin's  sons,  too,  he  supposes  to  have  been  born  there.  For 
Rachel,  he  imagines,  did  not  die  till  after  Joseph's  dreams,  laying  stress  on 
what  Jacob  says  (Gen.  xxxvii.  10.) :  *'  Shall  I,  and  thy  mothery  and  thy 
brethren  indeed  come  to  bow  down  ourselves  to  thee  ?"*  But  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  mention  of  eleven  stars"  in  the  foregoing  verse 
would  not  have  been  apposite  before  Benjamin's  birth,  when  Joseph  had 
but  ten  bi*ethren.  The  various  conclusions  to  which  learned  and  laborious 
men  come  may  teach  us  diffidence  in  our  own  judgment. 

13.  Gen.  xlviL  11.  with  Exod.  L  11. 

Goshen,  and  Rameses  (spoken  of  as  a  district),  were  probably  synony- 
mous.^ The  Rameses  or  Raamses  built  by  the  Israelites  was  the  chief  city 
in  the  district. 

14.  Gen.  xlviii.  8.  with  10. 

There  is  no  contradiction.  Jacob's  eyes  were  dim ;  but  he  was  not 
totally  blind. 

15.  Exod.  iii.  2.  with  4. 

The  ^'angol  of  the  Lord  "  was  no  created  being,  but  the  Lord  himself ;  not 

>  Dissertations  on  the  Gknnineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  diss,  vii  toL  ii.  pp.  284 — ^294. 
<  Ibid.  pp.  293,  294. 

■  Comm.  on  the  Old  Test,  Genesis,  notes  on  xxviiL  6 — ^9.;  xxz.  14—24.;  zzzTiii. 
27--80.  pp.  519,  539,  626. 

*  Ordo  Sseclornm,  part  i.  chap.  vi.  pp.  311—316. 

*  See  Lord  Pradhoe  (duke  of  Nc^nmberland)  in  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyplians 
(edit.  1847)  vol  i.  p.  77. 
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indeed  the  Father,  whom  no  one  hath  seen  ^John  vi.  46.),  bat  tKe  divine 
Son,  to  whom,  equally  with  the  Father,  the  titles  of  Godhead  are  due,  and 
who  is  frequently  termed  **  the  angel  of  Grod's  presencey"  ^  the  angel  of  the 
covenant." 

16.  Exod.  yL  3.  with  Oen.  ix.  26.,  xiiL  4.,  zzvi.  2.,  xxviiu  16.> 
and  xliz.  18. 

It  is  evident  that  the  expression,  **  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not 
known  "  (Exod.  yi.  3.),  is  not  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  the  earlier 
patriarchs  were  ignorant  of  the  appellation  Jehovah ;  else  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  word,  and  by  the  putting  or  leaving  of  it  in  the  mouth  of  the 
old  fathers,  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch — author,  compiler,  or  reviser — 
would  have  imprinted  on  his  work  a  glaring  contradiction,  which  the  most 
ordinary  care  and  thought  would  have  forbidden.  Some  other  meaning, 
then,  must  be  implied  in  the  word  **  known."  "  Though,"  says  Dr.  David- 
son, **  the  name  Jehovah  was  known  from  the  beginning,  yet  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  ignorant  of  the  fulness  of  meaning  contained  in  it  They 
knew  God  Almighty  by  the  protection  he  afforded  them,  and  the  bountiful 
works  of  his  providence ;  but  they  did  not  know  Jehovah  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  promises.  They  were  aware  that  he  had  power  to  fulfil 
his  promises ;  but  by  the  actual  fulfilment  of  them  he  was  not  known  to 
them.  It  was  not  till  their  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  establishment  in 
Cuiaan  that  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  fully  known.  He  was  known  as 
the  Being  who  made  promises  to  the  patriarchs ;  but  as  the  mighty  One 
who  gave  effect  to  them  he  was  first  revealed  to  their  posterity  when  they 
were  brought  forth  from  Egypt  The  emphasis  lies  in  the  term  know^ 
which  here  denotes  a  practiced  experimental  knowledge  of  the  fulfilment 
of  promises."'  The  whole  matter  is  well  argued  by  Kurtz*;  to  whom 
reference  will  be  made  hereafter  for  the  fuller  elucidation  of  this  matter. 

17.  Exod.  vii  19—21.  with  22. 

The  plague  was  probably  inflicted  by  degrees.  In  y.  20.,  it  is  merely 
said  that  the  waters  of  the  river  were  affected.  In  that  stage  of  the  judg- 
ment the  magicians  might  readily  obtain  water  for  their  incantations. 
Ultimately,  no  doubt,  the  threatening  was  accomplished  to  its  full  extent 

18.  Exod.  ix.  6.  with  20. 

The  word  "all,"  in  the  first  verse  referred  to,  is  used  in  a  popular  way. 
Every  author  employs  occasionally  universal  terms  in  a  limited  sense^ 
without  fear  of  being  misunderstood. 

19.  Exod.  xviii.  17—26.  withDeut  i.  9—15. 

There  is  no  contradiction.  Jethro  suggested  an  expedient  which  Moses 
immediately  adopted ;  so  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  mention,  in  Deut  i., 
more  than  the  patent  fact  "  In  first  recording  the  event,"  says  Dr.  Graves, 
*'  it  was  natural  Moses  should  dwell  on  the  first  cause  which  led  to  it,  and 
pass  by  the  appeal  to  the  people,  as  a  subordinate  and  less  material  part 
of  the  transaction ;  but,  in  addressing  the  people,  it  was  natural  to  notice 
the  part  they  themselves  had  in  the  selection  of  those  judges,  in  order  to 
conciliate  their  regard  and  obedience.  How  naturally,  also,  does  the  pious 
legislator,  in  his  public  address,  dwell  on  every  circumstance  which  could 
improve  his  hearers  in  piety  and  virtue.     The  multitude  of  the  people  was 

'  Sacred  Hermeneuticis  chap.  xii.  pp.  531,  533. 

'  Die  Einheit  der  Qeuesis,  Erste  Abthcil.  pp.  xxii.— xxxii. 
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the  cause  of  the  appointment  of  these  judges.     How  beautifully  is  tbb 
increase  of  the  nation  turned  to  an  argument  of  gratitude  to  Grodl"  > 

20.  Exod.  xx«  5.  with  Ezek.  xviii.  20. 

No  one  can  shut  his  ejes  to  the  fact  that  the  consequences  of  sin  extend 
beyond  the  personal  case  of  the  sinner.  A  man,  bj  profligacy  or  extra- 
vagance, may  entail  poverty  and  suffering  upon  his  children.  We  see 
examples  in  every-day  life.  But  this  is  no  impeachment  of  the  moral 
government  of  God.  The  very  circumstances  of  trial  into  which  children 
are  thrown  by  their  parents'  fault  may  prove  the  fittest  school  in  which  to 
learn  the  best  lessons  for  futurity.  They  will  not  be  condemned  unless 
they  despise  Grod's  chastening,  and  provoke  him  by  their  personal  sins. 
There  is  no  interference  with  the  distinct  responsibility  of  each.  And 
this  is. what  is  asserted  in  EzekieL  The  guilt  of  one  is  not  transferred  to 
and  visited  upon  another.  '*  The  former  passage  respects  men  as  members 
of  society  in  the  present  life :  it  relates  to  their  social  and  national  capacity. 
The  latter  has  regard  to  the  personal  responsibility  and  future  doom  of 
each.'** 

21.  Exod.  XX.  11.  with  Deut.  v.  15. 

The  enforcement  of  the  same  precept  by  two  different  motives  does  not 
constitute  two  discordant  precepts.  In  the  former  passage  Moses  urges 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath  by  a  motive  taken  from  the  creation ;  in  the 
latter  by  another  derived  from  their  deliverance  from  bondage  in  Egypt 

22.  Levit  L  1.  with  xxvii.  34. 

There  is  no  contradiction  :  the  words  ^J^?  "^^3  mean  at  or  near  Mount 
Sinai;  just  as  those  of  Ezekiel,  ")33"in33  (x.  15.),  signify  by  or  near  the 
river  Chebar.  The  one  text,  therefore,  specifies  exactly  the  place  which 
the  other  indicates  in  a  more  general  way. 

23.  Levit.  xvii.  1—7.  with  Deut.  xii.  15,  20—22. 

The  first  law  was  given  at  an  early  period  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  when  the  tabernacle  had  just  been  erected,  and  when  it  was 
easy  for  the  people  encamped  around  it  to  bring  the  animals  they 
slaughtered  to  the  door.  The  last  precept  was  published  just  before  the 
entrance  into  Canaan,  and  was  one  of  those  which  are  expressly  said,  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  chapter  in  which  it  occurs,  to  be  applicable  to  the 
people  when  resident  in  Palestine.  There^  it  is  provided,  there  was  to  be 
some  place  chosen  for  the  sanctuary,  whither  sacrifices  were  to  be  brought, 
but,  as  that  would  be  at  a  distance  from  many  parts  of  the  land  (see 
especially  v.  21.),  therefore  animals  might  be  freely  slaughtered  for  food  at 
any  man's  own  home. 

24.  Numb.  iii.  22,  28,  34.  with  39. 

The  three  specified  numbers,  in  v v.  22, 28, 34.,  make,  when  added  together, 
22,300 ;  whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  number  given  in  v.  39.,  vi«.  22,000, 
is  accurate,  because  the  sum  of  the  first-bom  in  Israel  (vv.  43, 46.),  22,273, 
is  expressly  said  to  be  273  in  excess  of  the  Levites. 

Kennicott  supposes  that  the  Grershonites  (v.  22.)  were  7200;  the 
numeral  T,  500,  having  been  written  for  \  200.  Bauer  appeals  to  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions  for  proof  that  the  final  letters  were  in  use  in  our 

*  Lectures  on  the  Four  Laft  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol  L  p.  87. 

*  Davidson,  Sacred  Hermencutlcs,  chap.  xii.  p.  534. 
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Lord's  time,  and  beliores  tliat  they  were  known  and  employed  as  numerals 
when  the  LXX.  version  whs  made.*  But,  if  this  supposition  be  rejected, 
that  of  Houbigant  will  solve  the  difficulty,  who  thinks  it  probable  that  in 
V.  28.  ^  has  been  erroneously  substituted  by  transcribers  for  KvB^.  Or  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  300  Levites  were  the  first-born  of  their  tribe, 
and,  being  by  birth  devoted  to  God,  could  not  be  substitutes  for  other 
persons. 

25.  Numb.  iv.  3.  with  viii.  24. 

The  Levites  spent  five  years,  in  an  inferior  position,  in  learning  the 
duties  of  their  ministry,  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  fuller  performatico 
of  their  office. 

26.  Numb.  xiii.  1,  2.  with  Deut  L  22. 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  people  first  desired  to  send  spies,  and  that 
God  sanctioned  it.  There  are  examples  of  a  similar  kind  (see  Numb,  xxvii. 
1 — 1 1 .,  XKXvi.  1 — 1 2.).  Moses,  when  addressing  the  people  in  Deuteronomy, 
would  naturally  remind  them  of  their  part  in  the  transaction;  and  certainly 
no  such  step  would  have  been  fully  decided  on  without  reference  to  the 
Lord. 

27.  Nuinb.  xiv.  25,  with  45. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  expression  in  v.  26.  implies  that  the  Ca- 
naanites  and  Amalekites  had  their  settlements  in  the  valley ;  and  of  this 
God  warns  the  people  of  Israel :  "  The  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites 
dwell  in  the  valley."  In  spite  of  the  warning,  the  Israelites  attempted  to 
ascend  the  hill  which  lay  between  them  and  the  valley,  and  were  defeated 
by  the  Canaanites,  who  had  preoccupied  it  and  taken  post  there.  Comp. 
V.  43. 

2S.  Numb,  XIV.  30.  with  Josh.  xiv.  1. 

It  is  argued,  from  Josh.  xiv.  1.,  that  more  of  the  Israelites  than  Joshua 
and  Caleb  survived  the  forty  years'  wandering.  The  murmurers  of  the 
congregation,  above  twenty  years'  old,  were  all  to  perish  in  the  wilderness, 
and  of  them  preeminently  the  unfaithful  spies,  who,  accordingly,  died 
very  speedily  (Numb.  xiv.  36,  37.).  Joshua  and  Caleb,  who  had  not 
shared  the  sin,  escaped  the  punishment,  and,  as  being  the  only  two  of  the 
spies  who  did  not  murmur,  and  moreover  destined  leaders  of  the  host,  they 
are  specially  named.  If  any  others  of  the  congregation— and  doubtless 
such  were  some  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  generally  stood  apart  from 
the  rest — did  not  murmur,  they  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  punishment. 

29.  Numb.  xiv.  33.  with  xxxiii.  3.  and  Josh.  iv.  19. 

The  forty  years  were  complete  save  five  days ;  the  round  number  is. 
therefore,  naturally  used. 

30.  Numb,  xvi  31 — 35.  with  xxvi.  10.  and  Psal.  cvi.  17.  Numb, 
xxvi.  10.  may  be  explained  "  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Korah  and 
the  company,"     Comp,  pp.  573,  574. 

It  is  questioned  whether  Korah  was  swallowed  in  the  earthquake  or  was 
consumed  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  Levites  in  the  fire.  Dr.  Graves 
takes  the  last  supposition  ;  but  the  words  of  Numb.  xxvi.  10.,  Dp^  V??l?1 
rnfrnW,  are  explicit ;  and  the  other  passages  do  not  contradict  them. 

»  Crit.  Sacr.  tract,  i.  §  23.  p.  194. 
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31.  Numb.  XXXV.  4  with  5. 

It  is  futile  to  represent  these  verses  as  In  opposition.  For  it  is  evident 
that,  if  from  any  central  point  a  line  be  drawn  a  thousand  cubits  long,  and 
be  produced  to  the  same  length  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  centre,  it  will  be 
in  all  two  thousand  cubits.  If  a  similar  line  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
the  firsts  through  the  centre,  and  a  square  be  constructed  by  straight  lines 
passing  through  the  four  extremities  at  right  angles  to  the  original  lines, 
each  side  of  the  square  will  be  two  thousand  cubits,  and  the  conditions  of 
V.  5.  will  be  fulfilled. 

32.  Deut.  X.  6,  7.  with  Numb.  xx.  22—27.  and  xxxiiL  30—38. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Israelites  were  twice  at  Kadesh.  It  is  true  that 
some  writers  have  imagined  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name,  Kadesh- 
Barnea  and  Kadesh-Meribah,  and  that  each  was  visited  but  once ;  but  there 
are  convincing  reasons  against  this  supposition.^  The  stations  enumerated 
in  Numb,  xxxiii.  16 — 30.  were  in  the  route  to  Kadesh,  which  was  reached 
in  the  second  year  after  quitting  Egypt  Here  it  was  that  the  murmuring 
occurred,  through  the  evil  report  of  the  spies ;  and  from  thence  they  were 
condemned  to  wander  till  that  evil  generation  had  perished.  From  Mosera 
or  Moseroth,  which  lay  near  to  Mount  Hor,  they  marched  to  Bene-jaakan 
(called  "  Beeroth  of  the  children  of  Jaakan,"  in  Deut  x.  6.),  in  the  district 
of  Kadesh,  and,  turning  back  after  their  condemnation,  they  went  by  Hor- 
hagidgad  to  Jotbathah,  and  so  on  to  Ezion-gaber.  Afterwards  they  returned 
and  reached  Kadesh  a  second  time,  in  the  fortieth  year ;  but  none  of  the 
intermediate  stations  are  named  ;  probably  they  were  those  visited  before. 
Denied  a  straight  passage  through  Edom,  they  directed  their  course  towards 
the  Red  Sea,  compassing  Mount  Seir  (Numb.  xxi.  4.;  Deut  ii.  1.),  till  at  last 
they  arrived  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  .  A  portion  of  this  last  journey  from 
Kadesh  is  noticed  Deut  x.  6,  7.,  and  more  largely  described  in  Numb, 
xxxiii.  37 — 48.  Doubtless  they  revisited  many  stations  where  they  had 
previously  encamped  (in  Deut.  x.  6,  7.  some  are  mentioned) ;  but  the  sacred 
writer  does  not  in  Numb,  xxxiii.  name  any  a  second  time.  He  simply  notes 
their  being  at  or  near  Hor  (the  precise  station  being  Mosera,  Deut  x.  6.),  in 
order  to  record  Aaron's  death  on  the  mountain  ;  so  that  in  Numb,  xxxiii. 
31.,  the  route  is  upwards,  and  then,  vv.  32 — 35.,  downwards;  while,  in 
Deut.  X.  6,  7.,  many  years  after,  it  goes  altogether  downwards.  There  is 
thus  no  contradiction.  By  some  the  passage  Deut  x.  6,  7.  has  been 
thought  an  interpolation ;  Hengstenberg,  however,  maintains  that  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  scope  of  this  part  of  Moses's  address,  in  which 
he  was  detailing  the  Lord's  mercies  to  his  people,  to  mention  the  continua- 
tion of  the  priesthood  by  its  transference  to  Eleazar  when  Aaron  died. 
But  this  is  parenthetical :  v.  8.  resumes  the  general  thread  of  his  discourse  ; 
so  that  the  words  " at  that  time"  are  not  to  be  referred  to  Aaron's  death, 
but  to  the  earlier  period,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  ten  commandments, 
when  the  Levites  were  separated  in  consequence  of  their  faithfulness  in 
avenging  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf.  For  fuller  explanations  the  reader 
may  consult  Hengstenberg*,  and  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Literature.* 

33.  Josh.  X.  15.  with  43. 

It  is  argued  that  Joshua  could  not  have  returned  to  Gilgal,  in  the  midst 
of  his  successes  and  pursuit  of  various  tribes,  till  the  entire  expedition  was 
over,    as  related  v.  43.     Some  writers  have,  therefore,  interpreted  v.  15. 

*  See  Kitto,  Cyclopaed.  of  Bibl.  Lit  art.  Kndesh. 

•  Dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  diss.  vii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  350—357. 
■  Art.  Wandering. 
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fts  if  it  expressed  only  an  intention  of  returning.  But  perhaps  the  passage, 
to  y.  15.,  is  a  summary  of  the  great  events  which  occurred  before  Joshua's 
return  to  Gilgal,  of  whicli  further  details  ai*e  afterwards  furnished.  It  is 
very  common  with  historians  to  note  at  first  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
an  expedition,  or  other  matter,  and  subsequently  to  narrate  the  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  that  end ;  and  they  are  not  for  this  usually  charged 
with  making  the  end  come  twice  over. 

34.  Josh.  X.  23.  with  37. 

The  Israelitish  general  is  accused  of  killing  the  same  king  twice. 

The  objection  is  frivolous.  When  one  petty  chief  and  leader  of  the 
Hebronites  had  fallen,  of  course,  if  they  still  continued  to  defend  themselves, 
another  would  immediately  be  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 

35.  Josh.  xi.  19.  with  xv.  63.  and  Judg.  i.  21. 

There  is  no  contradiction.  Jerusalem,  which  was  a  frontier  city,  on 
the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  though  actually  within  the  district 
assigned  to  the  latter  tribe,  appears  to  have  been  alternately  won  and  lost. 
Comp.  Judg.  i.  8.  But  through  these  vicissitudes  the  citadel  or  stronghold 
of  Zion  was  held  by  the  Jebusites  till  the  reign  of  David. 

36.  Judg.  VI.  1.  with  Numb.  xxxL  7 — 10. 

The  Midianites  inhabited  an  extensive  district.  In  the  part  into  which 
Phinehas  marched,  the  country  was  ravaged  and  the  people  destroyed  ;  but 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  whole  nation  was  exterminated,  or  that 
it  might  not,  nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  have  again  attained 
formidable  power.  Similarly  the  destruction  of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
XV.  7,  8.)  was  not  so  complete  but  that  predatory  bands  of  them  were  found 
a  few  years  later  rifling  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  1 .). 

37.  Judg.  ix.  5,  56.  with  18. 

Here  a  round  number  is  used.  Abimelech  intended  to  slay  his  seventy 
brethren ;  but  one  of  them,  Jotham,  escaped.  A  similar  employment  of  a 
round  number  is  in  Judg.  xi.  26. 

38.  Judg.  XX.  35.  with  46. 

This  apparent  discrepancy  may  be  explained  on  the  same  principle.  In 
one  place  the  exact  number  of  the  Benjamites  who  fell  is  recorded ;  in  the 
other  we  have  the  round  number  of  thousands. 

39.  1  Sam.  xii.  11. 

No  such  judge  as  Bedan  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges ;  and  some 
writers  have  believed  that  Samson,  who  was  IT13,  a  Danite,  is  intended. 
This  is  a  strange  supposition  enough.  Doubtless  many  eminent  persons 
lived  in  Israel  whose  names  are  not  recorded  in  the  compendious  history ; 
why  should  not  Bedan  be  one  of  these  ?  But,  if  he  must  needs  be  an  indi- 
vidual mentioned  before,  the  suggestion  of  Gresenius  is  by  far  the  most 
reasonable  that  Abdon  (Judg.  xii.  15.)  is  meant.  Gesenius  produces  ex- 
amples of  a  similar  abbreviation  of  names. 

•   40.  1  Sam.  xvL  14 — 23.  with  xvii. 

A  great  difficulty  has  always  been  felt  in  reconciling  the  fact  of  Saul's 
ignorance  of  David's  person  (xvii.  55.),  with  the  supposition  of  David's 
having  been  previously  employed  as  a  minstrel  in  the  king's  presence. 
Bishop  Horsley  would  transpose  1  Sam.  xvi.l4 — ^23.  to  chap,  xviii.,  introduce 
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ing  these  verses  there  between  verses  9.  and  10.  But  were  this  done  some 
difficulties  would  still  remain.  Various  solutions  are  discussed  bj  Dr.  Da« 
vidson,  who  declares  himself  dissatisfied  with  all.'  But  perhaps  a  more 
simple  mode  may  be  found  of  meeting  the  objections.  Is  it  quite  inad- 
missible to  regard  1  Sam.  xvi.  14 — 23.  as  a  compendious  history  of  David's 
introduction  to  and  establishment  with  Saul,  beginning  before  the  combat 
with  Goliath  and  extending  beyond  it,  while  chaps,  xvii.,  xviii.  1 — 9.,  re- 
late at  length  the  intermediate  details  ?  Such  a  mode  of  composition  is 
not  without  parallel  in  the  Bible';  nor  is  it  uncommon  among  historians  in 
general.^  According  to  this  view  David  was  first  named  to  Saul  as  a 
musician.  The  person  who  recommended  would  be  sure  to  say  all  he  could 
in  his  favour.  He  had  possibly  heard  of  the  shepherd  lad's  bravery  in 
facing  the  lion  and  the  bear  that  attacked  his  fiock,  and  thence  he  takes 
occasion  to  proclaim  him  a  mighty  valiant  man,  giving  him  credit  for 
qualifications  which  would  be  sure  to  tell  in  his  favour  with  the  warlike 
king.  David,  therefore,  is  sent  for :  he  plays,  and  his  music  soothes  Saul ; 
but  personally  he  is  not  much  regarded  by  the  monarch,  or  noticed  by  the 
chiefs  about  him.  However,  the  narrative  goes  on,  Saul  **  loved  him  greatly, 
and  he  became  his  armour-bearer"  (v.  21.).  Why  should  he  be  so  pro- 
moted ?  Why  should  Saul  think  of  making  a  young  minstrel  one  of  his 
body-guard,  no  place  of  honorary  preferment,  but  demanding  a  well-tried 
soldier  ?  The  historian  will  give  the  steps  of  his  advancement  soon  :  he  is 
now  only  telling  in  brief  the  result  afterwards  reached.  David  as  yet  was 
but  occasionally  with  the  king.  When  his  musical  talents  were  not  put  in 
requisition  —  and  probably  there  were  considerable  intervals — he  returned 
to  feed  his  father's  sheep.  But  now  the  Philistines  had  gathered  their 
hosts ;  and  Goliath  came  forth  to  defy  the  armies  of  Israel.  Obliged  to  head 
his  army  in  the  field,  Saul  had  lost  his  moodiness,  and  almost  forgotten  his 
minstrel  attendant.  It  is  then  that  David,  sent  by  his  father  to  his  brothers 
with  the  army,  hears  of  Goliath's  challenge  and  offers  to  accept  it.  He  is 
brought  before  Saul ;  but  the  king  fails  to  recognize  him.  It  is  no  wonder : 
he  had  scai'cely  seen  him,  save  when  the  evil  spirit  was  on  him ;  and  perhaps 
months  had  elapsed  since  David's  harp  had  last  been  touched  before  him. 
Saul  doubts  whether  the  young  man  was  equal  to  such  a  perilous  encounter ; 
and  David,  of  course,  makes  no  allusion  to  his  previously  standing  before 
Saul.  Had  it  come  out  then  that  he  was  but  the  minstrel,  the  discovery 
would  have  been  enough  to  preclude  his  being  allowed  the  combat :  he 
relates,  therefore,  his  killing  the  lion  and  the  bear;  and  his  evident  enthu- 
siasm wrings  a  consent  from  Saul  that  he  shall  go  to  battle.  As  he  goes 
some  reminiscence  seems  to  strike  the  king,  and  he  appeals  to  Abner: 
"  Whose  son  is  this  youth  ?  "  Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host,  had  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  royal  minstrel ;  usually  at  the  head  of  troops, 
he  had  probably  never  seen  him.  But,  if  he  had,  Abner  was  not  the  man 
to  help  him  forward  now.  Abner  was  jealous  and  selfish,  and  foresaw,  if 
David  succeeded,  a  rival  to  himself;  and,  therefore,  he  indifferently  declares 
that  he  knew  not  who  he  was.  But  by  the  king's  command  he  was  forced 
to  inquire  ;  and,  when  David  had  slain  Goliath,  Abner  was  willing  to  appear 
his  patron,  and  took  him  to  Saul.     Then,  in  answer  to  Saul's  query,  "  Whose 

*  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  chap.  xii.  pp.  641—544.;  Bibl.  Crit.  vol.  i.  chap,  xxviii.  pp. 
897—401 

'*  See  I  Sam.  xiv.  48.,  where  a  succinct  account  of  Saul's  success  against  the  Amalekitcs 
is  given,  while  details  are  narrated  in  the  next  chapter.  So,  in  2  Kings  xiii.  13.,  we  have 
the  death  of  Joash.  and  afterwards,  in  tlie  same  chapter,  several  particulars  of  his  reign. 

■  Sec  before,  p.  459.  Thus  Gibbon  relates  (chap,  xlviii.)  the  death  of  Hcracliiis,  and 
gives  a  compendious  account  of  his  rucccssors,  long  before  he  furnishes  the  details  (chap, 
li.)  of  the  disasters  which  clouded  that  monarch's  latter  years. 
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Bon  art  thou  ?  "  he  replies,  "  I  am  the  son  of  thy  servant  Jesse  the  Bethle- 
heniite  "  (v.  58  ) ;  adopting  the  style  by  which  he  was  first  named  to  the 
king  (xvi.  18.).  He  is  now  recognized,  found  both  a  skilful  musician  and 
a  Taliant  soldier,  and  attains  the  position  mentioned  before  (xvi.  21.) :  Saul 
loves  him  and  makes  him  his  armour-bearer ;  and  sends  a  second  message 
to  Jesse  (v.  22.)^  which  if  not  explained  in  this  way  would  seem  strange 
and  unnecessary  (see  v.  19.).  David  is  now  established  in  the  king's 
favour,  and  rises  rapidly,  till  he  is  "  set  over  the  men  of  war  "  (xviii.  5.) ; 
not  that  he  became  captain  of  the  host^  but  had  a  military  command  given 
him,  in  which  he  might  and  did  distinguish  himself,  till  Saul's  jealousy  was 
roused  against  him  (xviii.  9.).  If  this  mode  of  interpreting  the  history  be 
allowed,  the  difficulties  seem  to  be  obviated.  And  why  should  not  chap.  xvii. 
be  taken  as  explanatory  of  what  had  been  related  briefly  at  the  end  of 
chap.  xvi.  ?  The  same  principle  miist  be  applied  to  parts  of  chap.  xvii. 
Thui  the  battle  with  Goliath  is  described,  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the 
Philistines  (vv.  40—53.),  before  the  narrative  returns  to  mention  Saul's 
inquiry  of  Abner,  which  was  made  as  David  went  forth  (v.  5^.),  And 
David  8  final  disposal  of  the  head  and  armour  of  Goliath  is  mefttioned  (v.  54.) 
before  his  interview  with  Saul  (v.  57.).  It  is  thus  that  the  sacred  writers 
are  in  the  habit  of  condensing  their  narratives,  stating  facts  in  juxtapo- 
sition to  other  facts  which  were  really  separated  by  some  interval  of  time. 
And  there  is  no  fault  in  this.  The  fault  is  rather  with  those  who  would 
infer  a  strictly  chronological  detail  where  no  such  chronological  detail  is 
intended. 

41.  1  Sam.  xxii.  20.  with  2  Sam.  viii.  17.^  1  Chron.  xviii.  16.  and 
xxiv.  3,  6,  31. 

Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahimelech,  was  high  priest  during  the  reign  of 
David  ;  but  in  the  last-named  passages  we  find  Ahimelech  (so  it  should  be 
read,  1  Chron.  xviii.  16.).  Two  solutions  have  been  proposed  :  the  one 
that  a  transposition  has  taken  place,  and  that,  for  ^^  Ahimelech  the  son  of 
Abiathar,"  we  should  read  *' Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  ;"  the  other 
that  Abiathar  had  a  son  named  after  his  grandfather,  who  shared  with  his 
father  the  duties  of  the  priesthood ;  as  Hophni  and  Fhinehas  did  with 
Eii.i 

42.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4.  with  2  Sam.  i.  10. 

The  first-named  passage  relates  the  death  of  Saul  as  it  really  happened  : 
the  last  is  the  story  of  the  Amalekite,  who  hoped  for  a  reward  from  David 
if  he  could  make  out  that  he  had  slain  his  enemy. 

43.  2  Sam.  viii.  4.  with  1  Chron.  xviii.  4. 

If  numbers  were  denoted  by  letters,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  dis- 
crepancy arose.  I  is  700;  *f  7000.  A  transcriber  might  confound  one 
with  the  other. 

44.  2  Sam.  x.  18.  with  1  Chron.  xix.  18. 
The  discrepancy  here  has  arisen  in  a  similar  way. 

45.  2  Sam.  x.  6.  with  1  Chron.  xix.  7. 

The  numbers  will  be  found  to  agree ;  for  the  strength  of  the  king  of 
Maachah's  troops  is  not  given  in  Chronicles.  In  Samuel  200,00  are  said 
to  be  footmen ;  whereas,  in  Chronicles,  it  is  said  generallv  of  the  32,000  that 
they  were  35»>  riders,  either  in  chariots  or  on  horseback.     Probably  these 

'  See  before,  p.  105.  Comp.  Bertheau  on  1  Cbron.  xviii  16,  17.,  in  Suppl.  to  EciU 
Ci  mmentaiy  on  the  Books  of  Kings,  vol.  ii.  pp.  266,  267. 
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were  considered  the  more  formidable  description  of  force ;  and  hence  the 
generic  name  was  given  to  the  whole. 

46.  2  Sam.  xxiiL  8.  with  1  Chron.  zL  11. 

The  discrepancy  is  not  so  great  as  it  at  first  sight  appears.  In  Samuel 
we  have  1^?^?  ^,  translated,  thcU  »at  in  the  seat.  Here  we  should,  doubt- 
less, read  D???'!,  a  proper  name ;  the  error  having  arisen  from  ^^5^3,  which 
occurs  in  the  line  above,  having  caught  the  copyist's  eye.  The  next  dif- 
ference is  scarcely  worth  naming:  the  *' Hachmonite "  and  the  ''Tachmon- 
ite  "  differ  by  but  a  single  letter ;  the  one,  n,  very  nearly  resembling  the 
other,  n.  Then  succeed  in  Samuel  the  words  ^^V?"?  ^^^8^^'%  rendered  in 
our  version,  The  same  was  Adino  the  Eznite.  Gesenius,  by  the  transposi- 
tion of  a  letter,  would  read,  ^^V?'7  ^J'^XT  Wn,  he  brandished  it — his  spear;  which 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  expression  used  in  Chronicles.  The  lifting 
or  brandishing  of  the  spear  was  probably  the  signal  for  his  men  to  attack 
the  enemy :  thus  we  find  it  used  Josh.  viii.  18. ;  and  the  result  was  that 
300  or  800  (which  is  the  true  number  can  be  only  conjectured)  were  killed 
or  wounded  by  Jashobeam  and  hb  party. 

47.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  with  1  Cbron.  xzi.  1. 

Grod  is  not  unfrequently  said  to  do  what  he  permits  to  be  done.  Certiunly 
he  does  not  tempt  any  man  to  evil  (James  i.  13.)  ;  but  he  very  justly  with- 
draws from  those  who  disregard  and  disobey  him,  and,^  though  he  does  not 
infuse  evil  into  the  mind  of  any,  he  allows  them  to  follow  their  own  sinful 
desires  and  to  fall  a  prey  to  Satan,  who  is  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  There  had  been  sin  in  Israel ;  and,  as  a  righteous' retribution,  David 
was  permitted,  unrestrained,  to  do  that  which  brought  swift  punishment 
upon  them. 

48.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  with  1  Chron.  xxi.  5. 

It  is  said  that  the  numbers  here  mentioned  are  incredibly  large.  But, 
taking  those  in  Samuel  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  1,300,000,  Uie  whole 
population  would  probably  be  6,500,000.  Now  the  area  of  Palestine  west 
of  the  Jordan  (that  is,  excluding  the  trans- Jordanic  provinces,  occupied  by 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half-Manasseh)  is  about  1 1,000  square  miles ',  not  far 
inferior  to  that  of  Belgium,  which  is  12,500  square  miles.  But  in  1846, 
the  population  of  Belgium  was  4,335,000.  Hence  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Israel,  which  Grod  had  promised  specially  to  bless  and  multiply,  may  very 
well  be  allowed  to  contain  6  or  7  millions,  seeing  that  it  would  then  be 
scarce  more  densely  peopled  than  a  modern  European  state. 

As  to  the  alleged  contradiction  in  numbers,  the  editor  of  the  quarto 
edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  thus  harmonizes  them :  **  It 
appears  by  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  xxvii.)  that  there  were  twelve  divisions 
of  generals,  who  commanded  monthly,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
guard  near  the  king's  person,  each  having  a  body  of  troops  consisting  of 
24,000  men,  which  jointly  formed  a  grand  army  of  288,000 ;  and,  as  a 
separate  body  of  12,000  men  naturally  attended  on  the  twelve  princes  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter,  the  whole  will  be  300,000, 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  two  accounts  of  800,000  and  of 
1,100,000."  Whence  may  be  deduced  this  natural  solution  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Israel.  "  As  to  the  men  of  Israel,  the  author  of  Samuel  does  not  take 
notice  of  the  300,000,  because  they  were  in  the  actual  service  of  the 

••  This  18  the  estimate  given  in  the  National  Cyclop»dia,  art,  Palestine ;  and,  as  the 
Jordan  is  mentioned  au  the  eastern  boundary,  the  area  can  include  only  Canaan  proper. 
Comp.  Cycl.  of  BibL  Lit.  art.  Palestine. 
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king  as  a  standing  army,  and  therefore  there  was  no  need  to  number 

them ;  bat  Chronicles  joins  them  to  the  rest,  saying  expressly  ^Knb^  ^3, 
*aU  Uiose  of  Israel  were  1,100,000;'  whereas  the  author  of  Samuel, 

who  reckons  only   the  800,000,  does  not  say  hvckr*  ^3,   *all  those  of 

Israel,*  but  barely  ^irfe^  ^nn%  '  and  Israel  were,'  &c  It  must  also  be 
obserred  that,  exclusively  of  the  troops  before-mentioned,  there  was  ar 
army  of  observation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Philistines'  country,  composed 
of  30,000  men,  as  appears  by  2  Sam.  vi.  1.;  which,  it  seemn,  were  included 
in  the  number  of  600,000  of  the  people  of  Judah,  by  the  author  of  Samuel ; 
but' the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  mentions  only  470,000,  gives  the  num- 
ber of  that  tribe,  exclusively  of  those  30,000  men,  because  they  were  not 

all  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  therefore  he  does  hot  say  rr^^%V*  ^3,  '  all 

those  of  Judah,'  as  he  had  said  ^"ib^  ^3,  *  all  those  of  Israel,'  but  only 
rrnn^l,  *  and  those  of  Judah.'  Thus  both  accounts  may  be  reconciled, 
by  only  having  recourse  to  other  parts  of  scripture  treating  on  the  same 
subject ;  which  will  ever  be  found  the  best  method  of  explaining  difficult 
passages."  1 

49.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13.  with  1  Chron.  xxL  11,  12. 

The  discrepancy  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  letters  for  numerals ;  ^  3,  is 
easily  confounded  with  T,  7.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  number  is 
correct 

50.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24.  with  1  Chron.  xxL  25. 

A  further  purchase  is  intended  in  the  last  place  besides  that  in  the  former. 
The  floor,  oxen,  and  instruments  were  purchased  for  fifty  silver  shekels ; 
the  larger  area,  in  which  the  temple  was  afterwards  built,  for  six  hundred 
shekels  of  gold.  Or,  the  first-named  sum  was  the  price  of  the  oxen  ;  the 
last  of  the  ground. 

51.  1  Kings  IV.  26.  with  2  Chron.  ix.  25. 

There  is  most  probably  an  error  in  Kings :  the  number  should  be  4000, 
as  in  Chronicles ;  and  this  suits  better  with  the  1400  chariots  which  we 
elsewhere  learn  that  Solomon  possessed  ( 1  Kings  x.  26.)> 

52.  1  Kings  v.  11.  with  2  Chron.  iL  10. 

More  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  variation  than  was  just  The  solution 
as  it  is  found  in  Davidson  is  satisfactory  enough  :  the  articles  mentioned 
in  the  former  place  were  supplied  yearly,  and  were  for  Hiram's  household ; 
those  in  the  latter  were  given  but  once,  and  were  for  the  use  of  the 
labourers  v^ho  were  engaged  in  a  specified  work.*  Two  distinct  matters 
are  spoken  of. 

53.  1  ELings  vii.  15.  with  2  Chron.  iii.  15. 

The  number  18  in  Kings  is  right:  35  has  been  introduced  into  Chroni- 
cles by  the  error  of  a  transcriber. 

54.  1  Kings  ix.  23.  with  2  Chron.  viii.  10. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind :  y[  in  Kings  was  probably 
mistaken  for  y\. 

55.  1  Kings  IX.  28.  with  2  Chron.  viiL  18. 
Here  also  3  was  mistaken  for  ^. 


"  PragmcntR,  No.  xxxviL  pp.  62,  63.  ■  &acr.  Ucrmenent  chap.  xii.  p.  548. 
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66.  1  Kings  XV.  lO.  with  2  Chron.  viii.  18. 

Gesenius,  with  much  probahilitj,  considers  D(f  in  the  first  place  ased 
for  grandmother.     See  idso  other  critics. 

67.  1  Kings  xvi.  10,  15.  with  23,  29. 

Omri  reigned  from  the  27th  to  the  SSth  year  of  Asa,  when  he  was  sac- 
ceeded  bj  his  son  Ahab ;  but  for  four  years  Tibni  was  in  possession  of 
part  of  the- kingdom;  so  that  Omri  did  not  obtain  full  possession  of  the 
realm  till  the  Slst  year  of  Asa. 

58.  1  Kings  xxii.  51.  with  2  Kings  i.  17.,  iii.  1.,  viiL  16,  17., 
2  Chron.  xx.  31.,  and  xxi.  6. 

There  is  unquestionably  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  chronology 
of  these  places.  In  several  instances  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  of  Israel 
and  of  Judah  are  identical ;  and  this  may  have  contributed  to  increase  the 
confusion  by  giving  occasion  for  mistakes  in  number.  Such  is  Browne*d 
opinion,  who  regards  1  Kings  xxii.  51.  and  2  Eangs  i.  17.  as  corrupt.  He 
therefore  constructs  a  table  from  the  lengths  of  the  respective  reigns,  allow- 
ing twenty-two  complete  years  to  Ahab,  twenty-five  to  Jehoshaphat,  and 
one  complete  year  to  Ahaziah ;  and  he  finds  that  the  result  will  accord 
with  all  the  data,  except  in  the  particulars  which  he  has  stated  to  be 
erroneous.'  Most  commentators  imagine  that  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in 
several  others,  a  son  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  sovereignty 
prior  to  the  former's  death ;  a  measure  likely  to  be  adopted  in  kingdoms 
where  the  succession  was  not  clearly  and  legally  settled,  and  where  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  the  eldest  was  held  entitled  to  the  crown.  A 
distinct  example  of  this,  for  the  very  reason  here  stated,  we.  have  at  the 
close  of  David's  reign,  who  commanded  Solomon  to  be  crowned  in  order  to 
extinguish  the  claim  of  his  elder  brother,  Adonijah.  Keil's  explanation  is 
a  sensible  one :  **The  statement  (2  Kings  i.  17.)  that  this  Jehoram  (Ahab's 
son)  became  king  in  the  second  year  of  the  Jewish  Jehoram,  the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat,  stands  in  contradiction  with  the  statement  iii.  1.,  that  he 
came  to  the  throne  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat.  Most  expositord 
and  chronologists  compose  this  ditference  by  the  assumption  that  Jehosha- 
phat had  adopted  his  son  as  co-regent  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
reign.  It  certainly  appears  to  oppose  this  arrangement  that — as  Jehoram 
of  Judah,  viii.  16.,  became  king  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Israeli tish  Jehoram, 
and  therefore  in  the  life-time  of  his  father  Jehoshaphat,  or  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  reign ;  since  Jehoshaphat,  according  to  1  Kings  xxii.  42. 
compared  with  2  Kings  iii.  1.,  only  died  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Israelitish  Jehoram — a  twofold  nomination  of  Jehoram  to  be  co-regent 
must  have  taken  place ;  which  is  highly  improbable,  inasmuch  as  the  second 
nomination  implies  the  abolition  of  the  first,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  a  contemporary  Israelitish  sovereign  would  scarcely  be  dated  from  a 
co-regency  that  was  soon  after  abrogated ;  yet  this  view,  proposed  by 
Ussher  (Annal  M,  ad  a,  m.  3106  and  3112),  Lightfoot  {Op.  i.  p.  83.  and 
85.),  Hartmanu  {St/stem,  ChronoL  p.  237.),  and  Winer  {R.  fr.  i.  p.  534.),  is 
in  general  right,  and  loses  the  improbability  attaching  to  it,  as  soon  as  we 
distinguish  between  mere  co-regency  and  actual  sovereignty.  Jehosha- 
phat, in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
end  of  the  twenty-first  and  the  beginning  of  the  twenty -second  year  of 
Ahab,  went  with  the  latter  against  the  Syrians  in  the  war  against  Ramoth 
in  Gilead  (1  Kings  xxii.).     This  expedition  appears  to  have  given  hira 

'  Ordo  Sficclorum,  part  I  chap.  iv.  pp.  225,  226. 
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occasion  to  nominate  his  son  co-regent,  and  assign  to  him,  during  his  own 
absence  from  the  country,  the  administration  of  the  government;  frora 
which  time  Jehoram  remained  co-regent  with  his  father.  But,  in  the 
twentj-third  year  of  his  reign,  Jehoshaphat  ceded  to  him  the  entire 
sovereignty ;  on  which  account  the  eight  years  of  the  Jewish  Jehoram  are 
to  be  reckoned,  not  from  the  death,  but  from  the  twenty-third  year  of 
Jehoshaphat's  reign." ' 

59.  2  Kings  xiii.  1.  with  10. 

If  Jehoash  king  of  Israel  did  not  reign  at  first  conjointly  with  his  father, 
the  number  37  in  the  last-named  verse  should  be  39.  The  numeral  letters 
were  probably  mistaken. 

60.  2  Kings  xiv.  17.  with  xv.  1,  32,  34. 

Azariah  and  Uzziab  are  various  names  of  the  same  person.  Perhaps, 
in  XV.  1.  the  number  should  be  16;  It3  and  t3  might  readily  be  inter* 
changed. 

61.  2  Kings  xv.  30.  with  33. 

Jotham  most  likely  reigned  some  years  in  conjimction  with  his  father 
(see  V.  5.)  and  sixteen  years  alone.  Comp.  Keil,  Comm.  on  the  Books  of 
Kings  in  loc.^ 

62.  2  E[ing8  xv.  30.  with  xvii.  1. 

Calmet  supposes  that  Hoshea,  in  Pekah's  twentieth  year,  conspired 
against  him,  and  that  this  was  in  the  eighteenth  of  Jotham's  reign.  It 
was  two  years  before  Hoshea  was  acknowledged  king  of  Israel,  viz.  in  the 
fourth  of  Ahaz  and  twentieth  of  Jotharo  (assuming  that  Jotham  associated 
Ahaz  with  him  in  the  sovereignty  four  years,  before  his  own  death). 
Further,  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  of  Ahaz  that  Hoshea  acquired  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  kingdom. 

63.  2  Eangs  xxiiL  30.  with  2  Chron.  xxxv.  24. 

In  the  former  text  np  may  be  translated  in  a  dying  state.  And  this 
is  corroborated  by  the  account  in  1  Esdr.  i.  30,  31.  (Apocr.).  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  resort  to  this.  In  Chronicles,  after  saying  th^t  he  was 
carried  (whether  dying  or  dead)  to  Jerusalem,  the  historian  sums  up  the 
narrative,  "  so  he  died,"  without  reference  to  place. 

64.  2  Kings  xxiv.  6,  with  Jer.  xxii,  18,  19.  and  xxxvi.  30. 

It  is  assumed  from  the  first-named  passage  that  Jehoiakim  died  a 
natural  death  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers ;  while  the  prophecy  seems 
to  threaten  that  he  should  die  by  violence  and  be  deprived  of  burial. 

Some  have  thought  that  there  were  two  Chaldean  invasions  of  Judaea  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  2. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  5,  6. ; 
Dan.  i.  1,  2.).  The  Jewish  king  was  overcome,  and  committed  to  custody, 
probably  in  the  first  of  these,  but  was  not  taken  to  Babylon ;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar being  persuaded  on  his  submission  to  allow  him  still  to  exercise  a 
dependent  rule  over  Judah.  But,  in  consequence  of  Jehoiakim's  disloyalty, 
his  territory  was  again  invaded  ;  and  at  length,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
reign,  Jerusalem  was,  according  to  Josephus,  surrendered  on  terms  which 
were  ill-observed,  and  the  king  slain.  Still  the  scripture  gives  no  details 
of  this  last  invasion,  if  such  invasion   there  were,  nor  does  it  distinctly 

'  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings,  transl.  bj  Murphy,  vol.  i  pp.  336,  337. 
*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  32,  33. 
VOL.  II.  H  H 
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declare  how  Jehoiakim  died.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  prophecy 
Bpeaks  nothing  of  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  simply  declares  that  he 
shall  be  unlamented,  and  that  his  body  shall  have  no  funeral.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  words  "slept  with  his  fathers"  imply  usually  a 
natural  death ;  and  Jehoiakim  might  die  a  natural  death  without  violence 
to  the  prophecy.  The  words  do  not,  as  some  have  maintained,  imply  also 
a  funeral  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings ;  for  we  find  them  used  to  note  the 
death  of  some,  who  died  without  violence,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  we  know, 
but  who  yet  were  buried  where  none  of  their  predecessors  had  been  ( 2 
Kings  viii.  24.  compared  with  2  Chron.  xxi.  20. ;  2  Kings  xxi.  18.).  It 
must  be  added  that  we  should  fall  into  grievous  error  if  we  concluded 
that  because  certain  events  are  not  related  they  therefore  did  not  happen.* 

65.  2  Kings  xxiv.  8.  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9. 

The  latter  text  is  erroneous.  The  effacing  of  a  ^  would  make  tHe 
difference. 

66.  2  Kings  xxiv.  14.  with  Jer.  liL  28. 

The  difference  in  numbers  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle 
that  has  repeatedly  been  noticed.  By  a  transcriber's  error  ^  and  I  have 
been  confounded.  10,023  was  probably  the  exact  sum,  expressed  in  round 
numbers  in  Kings. 

67.  I  Chron.  v.  26.  with  2  Kings  xvii.  6. 

Some  writers  have  imagined  an  error  in  Chronicles,  Tiglath-pilneser 
and  Shalmaneser  being  confounded.  But  such  a  supposition  is  unnecessary. 
Two  different  events  are  referred  to.  The  deportation  of  the  trnns-Jordanic 
tribes,  who  lay  more  exposed,  was  prior  to  the  final  disruption  of  the 
Israelltish  monarchy  (comp.  2  Kings  xv.  19,  29.). 

68.  1  Chron.  vL  70.  with  Josh.  xxi.  25. 

Dissimilar  as  Aner  and  Taanach  are  in  English,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  a  Hebrew  copyist  might  have  mistaken  one  for  the  other :  *]^yn*nK 
in  Joshua  has  thus  passed  into  ")^V~nx  in  Chronicles.  Gath-rimmon  in 
the  earlier  book  is  an  error,  arising  from  the  occurrence  of  the  same  word 
in  the  preceding  verse.  BUeam,  die  same  as  Ibleam  (see  Josh.  xvii.  11.) 
is  the  town  meant 

69.  2  Chron.  iv.  3—5.  with  1  Kings  vii.  24—26. 

Either D^Ti??,  "oxen,"  in  the  former  place, should  be  D^?$i?,  "knops**;  or, 
as  has  been  very  ingeniously  coigectured,  the  knops  were  cast  "  in  the 
similitude  of  oxen." 

With  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the 
sea,  various  solutions  have  been  proposed.  Most  of  these  are  far-fetched  ; 
and  it  is  more  simple  and  satisfactory  to  suppose  that  2  and  i  were 
interchanged.    The  number  in  Kings  is  probably  the  right  one. 

70.  2  Chron.  xxii.  2.  with  2  Kings  viii.  26. 

The  age  forty-two  in  Chronicles  is  evidently  a  mistake,  it  arose  firom  the 
confounding  of  3  and  D. 

71.  2  Chron.  xxii.  8.  with  2  Kings  x.  13. 

The  sons  of  Jehoram  had  been  slain  (except  Ahasiah  only)  by  the 

'  Comp.  Keil,  Comro.  on  the  Books  of  Kings,  on  2  Kings  xxiv.  vol  il  pp.  161 — 167. 
See  Also  Bwaid,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  B.  toL  il  pp.  103, 104.,  who  snpposes  that  Jehoiakim 
fell  ignobly  in  batile  with  the  Chaldeans. 
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Arabians  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17.,  xxii.  1.).  The  term  **  brethren "  is, 
therefore,  used  in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  Chron icle«writer  marks 
accurately  that  those  who  perished  by  Jehu's  order  were  ''sons  of  the 
brethren  of  Ahaziah,"  u  e.  children  (many  of  them)  of  those  who  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Arabians. 

72.  2  Chron.  xxii.  9.  with  2  Kings  ix.  27. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  passages  present  a  difficultj.  If^ 
for  want  of  more  precise  information  and  some  connecting  links  in  the 
narrative,  we  are  not  able  altogether  to  remove  it,  the  following  sugges* 
tions  will  not  be  without  their  value.  After  the  slaughter  of  Jehoram, 
the  Israelitish  king,  Ahaziiih,  fled.  Orders  were,  however,  given  by  Jehu 
to  pursue  him.  At  first,  going  "by  the  way  of  the  garden-house,**  he  eluded 
his  pursuers,  and  sought  concealment  in  Samaria,  not  necessarily  the  city 
of  that  name,  for  the  word  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  district  (see 
2  Kings  xxiii.  18.;  Ezra  iv.  10  ;  Amos  iii.  9.).  Hunted  out  from  his 
hiding-place,  he  met  or  was  brought  to  Jehu,  who  ordered  him  to  be  on 
the  instant  smitten  in  the  chariot  This  was  at  **  the  going  up  to  Gur,** 
whence  he  was  conveyed  in  a  dying  state  to  Megiddo,  where  he  expired.' 
Browne  places  the  search  for  Ahaziah  after  the  slaughter  of  the  princes  of 
JuHah,  and  believes  that  the  accounts  may  be  made  exactly  to  harmonize : 
*'  The  only  variance  is  that  the  one  account  says  only  in  general  that 
Ahaziah  escaped,  wounded,  to  Megiddo  and  died  there  (in  that  part  of 
the  country);  the  other  says  nothing  about  the  wound,  and  gives  the 
puticulars  of  that  which  the  former  had  stated  briefly  in  two  words,  np;) 

73.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  21.  with  2  Kings  xvi  7—9. 

It  is  futile  to  allege  any  contradiction  here.  Ahaz,  pressed  by  Bezin, 
allured  the  king  of  Assyria  to  help  him  by  treasures  from  the  tem- 
ple. /The  king  of  Assyria  accordingly  slew  Rezin,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Damascus ;  but  he  did  not  assist  Ahaz  against  his  other  foes, 
the  Edomites  and  Philistines,  and  left  him  in  an  exhausted  state.  The 
case  has  been  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  our  own  annals.  The  Britons 
invited  the  Saxons  to  help  them  against  the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  Saxons 
accordingly  came  and  assisted  them  for  a  time,  but  at  length  they  made 

themselves  masters  of  the  country,  ^ptrj  fc6l,  2  Chron.  xxviiL  20.,  is  rightly 
rendered  '*  but  strengthened  him  not" 

74.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  10.  with  2  Kings  xxi  v.  17. 

In  the  former  passage  the  term  ^  brother  **  is  used,  as  elsewhere,  in  a 
more  extended  sense.  It  is  a  glaring  error  to  allege  1  Chron.  iii.  16.  as  a 
proof  that  Zedekiah  was  Jehoiakim's  son.  In  the  preceding  verse  it  is 
distinctly  asserted  that  he  was  the  son  of  Josiah  ;  so  that  the  Zedekiah  of 
V.  16.  was  either  aTiother  of  the  name,  or  mentioned  here  as  being 
Jehoiachin's  (or  Jechoniah's)  successor. 

76.  Ezra  iL  with  Neh.  vii.  6 — 73. 

The  discrepancies  between  these  two  chapters  are  sufficiently  puzzling. 
But  they  are  only  in  the  detailed  numbers :  the  sum  total  of  the  people  is 
in  each  case  the  same.  There  is  also  some  diflerence  in  the  amount  of 
the  gifts  bestowed.    The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  harmonize 


>  See  Eeil,  Comm.  on  the  Books  of  Kings  (transl  by  Murphy),  ?oL  i.  p.  417. 
*  Ordo  Snclorum,  port  I  chnp.  ir.  p.  287.,  note  3. 
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the  passages  do  not  seem  yerj  successful.  Prideaux  imagined  that 
Nehemiah  having  taken  the  original  register  corrected  it  according  to  the 
state  of  the  families  in  his  time,  *'  adding  such  as  afterwards  came  up,  and 
expunging  others  whose  families  were  extinguished.  And  this  hath 
caused  the  difference  that  is  between  the  accounts  we  have  of  these 
genealogies  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  For  in  the  second  chapter  of  Ezra 
we  have  the  old  register  made  by  2^rubbabel,  and  in  the  seventh  of 
Nehemiah,  from  the  sixth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a  copy  of  it 
as  settled  by  Nehemiah,  with  the  alterations  I  have  mentioned."^  This, 
however,  is  not  satisfactory.  It  will  not  account  for  the  sum  total  as 
given  by  each  writer  being  the  same.  Alting's  solution  is  as  follows: 
"  Reckoning  up  the  smaller  numbers,  we  shall  find  that  they  amount  to 
81,089  in  Nehemiah,  and  29,818  in  Ezra.  Nehemiah  also  mentions  1765 
persons  not  noticed  by  Ezra ;  and  Ezra  494  omitted  by  Nehemiah.  If, 
therefore,  Ezra's  surplus  be  added  to  the  sum  in  Nehemiah,  and  Nehemiah's 
surplus  to  the  number  in  Ezra,  they  will  both  become  31,583.  Subtract- 
ing this  from  42,360,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  10,777.  These  are 
omitted  because  they  did  not  belong  to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  or  to  the 
priests,  but  to  the  other  tribes."  This  is  pronounced  satisfactory  by  Dr. 
Davidson^;  but  he  has  since  changed  his  opinion.  In  fact,  such  a  solution 
must  be  called  only  ingenious  trifiing.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
numbers  ought  to  agree ;  the  same  document  being  transcribed  by  the  two 
sacred  writers.  And  the  text  of  one  or  both  requires  revision  and  cor- 
rection. Kennicott's  and  1)e  Bossi's  collations  show  various  readings  in 
the  numbers  ;  and  the  Septuagint  version  repeatedly  varies  from  the 
received  Hebrew  text  Critical  laboMr  cai'efuUy  bestowed  would  probably 
diminish  the  difficulties  now  apparent,  and  open  the  way  to  a  true  solution. 

76.  Jer.  xxv.  1.,  with  Hi.  12,  28,  29,  30.,  Dan.  i.  1.,  and  2  Kings 
XXV.  8. 

If  an  event  or  series  of  events,  a  war,  an  invasion,  a  siege,  should  occur 
near  the  close  of  a  specific  year  of  a  king's  reign,  they  would  probably  run 
on  into  the  next  year,  and  therefore  such  invasion  or  siege  might  by 
different  historians,  according  as  the  commencement  or  conclusion  was 
taken  as  the  point  of  computation,  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  or  later  year 
of  the  king.  This  fact,  which  is  illustrated  by  our  own  custom  of 
denominating  an  act  of  parliament  "of  the  7  &  8  of  Victoria,"  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  apparent  differences  in  most  of  the  passages  referred  to. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  associ- 
ated in  the  sovereignty  with  his  father.  The  date  of  his  reign  is  hence 
reckoned  sometimes  from  the  beginning  of  his  joint  authority,  sometimes 
(Dan.  ii.  2.)  from  that  of  his  sole  government  This  last  mode  of  counting 
would  naturally  be  used  by  an  author  living  in  Babylon.* 

§  2.  Alleged  contradictions  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Matt  I  1—17.  with  Lukeiii.  23—38. 

The  variation  between  these  two  pedigrees  has  been  already  noticed^; 
but  some  further  observations  are  desirable. 

It  would,  however,  be  impossible  fully  to  discuss  here  the  perplexed  ques- 
tion of  the  different  genealogies.     It  must  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to 

>  Book  tI  1.  (edit.  1858.)  vol.  I  p.  322.         «  Socr.  Hermencutioi,  chap.  xii.  p.  654. 
'  The  whole  inbject  is  discussed  by  Browne,  Ordo  SiBclornm,  part  i.  chap,  ill  sect.  1. 
pp.  165.  &c. 
•  See  before,  pp.  4^5—487. 
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books  where  the  matter  is  dehated  at  large,  and  to  give  a  somewhat  more 
detailed  account  of  those  solutions  which  have  been  offered  bj  one  or  two 
of  the  latest  writers. 

The  arguments  of  Dr.  Barrett  are  ably  exhibited  and  condensed  by  Dr. 
Davidson,  who  thus  sums  up  the  whole:  '*Both  (Matthew  and  Luke) 
reckon  the  natural  line  together  from  Abraham  to  David ;  after  which 
Matthew  gives  the  ancestors  of  Joseph,  our  Lord's  reputed  father,  tlirough 
Solomon,  one  of  David's  sons ;  whilst  Luke  gives  the  ancoi^tors  of  Mary,  our 
Lord's  mother,  through  Nathan,  another  of  David's  sons.  In  this  way  the 
descent  of  Jesus  Christ  from  David,  from  whom,  according  to  promise,  he 
was  to  spring,  is  fully  established.  These  two  lines  afterwards  coalesced 
in  Salathiel,  son  of  Jechoniah.  But  after  Zorobabel  the  two  lines  again 
diverged ;  Matthew  reckoning  the  descent  of  Joseph  from  Abiud ;  Luke 
that  of  Mary  from  Rhesa.  The  two  lines  then  coalesced  in  Joseph  and 
Mary."" 

In  Dr.  Fairbaim's  lately  published  volume,  the  Hermeneutical  Manual, 
or  Introduction  to  the  Exegetical  Study  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  another  principle  is  adopted.  The  author  fiilly  maintains  that 
our  Lord  had  a  Davidic  origin,  and  shows  that,  independently  of  any 
recorded  genealogy,  it  is  made  plain  in  the  New  Testament  that  he  was 
of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  (Acts  ii.  30.,  xiii.  23. ;  Rom.  i. 
3. ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8.  &c.  &c),  and  that  the  evidence  was  so  indisputable  that 
we  never  find  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  life-time  or  in  the  age  of  the  apostles 
attacking  Christianity  by  a  denial  of  this  fact.  He  then  inquires  whether, 
according  to  Jewish  principles,  it  did  not  sufficiently  satisfy  the  require- 
ment of  Christ's  being  a  son  of  David  for  him  to  be  born  of  one  who  by  her 
marriage  with  Joseph,  David's  descendant,  had  thus  obtained  a  right  to  be 
counted  of  the  royal  line.  He  urges  that  the  "  silence  regarding  Mary  in 
the  genealogical  tables,  and  the  stress  that  is  laid  in  the  gospels  upon 
Joseph's  connection  with  the  house  of  David,  certainly  seems  strange.  It 
appears  to  imply  that  the  Davidic  descent  of  Joseph  somehow  carried  that 
of  Christ  along  with  it;  for  the  genealogies  are  produced  as  evidence  of 
that  very  point."  This  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea ;  for  Augustine,  after 
observing  that  Joseph  was  rightly  called  the  father  of  Jesus,  because  he 
was  the  husband  of  our  Lord's  real  mother;  proceeds :  *'  Ac  per  hoc,  etiam  si 
demonstrare  aliquis  posset,  Mariam  ex  David  nullam  consanguinitatis 
originem  ducere,  sat  erat  secundum  istam  rationem  accipere  Christum 
filium  David,  qua  ratione  etiam  Joseph  pater  ejus  recte  appellatus  est."' 
And  in  a  late  disquisition  by  Dclitzseh^  this  view  is  insisted  on,  that, 
*' according  to  the  law  and  the  established  convictions  of  Israel,  all 
depended  upon  Joseph's  descent  from  David,  not  upon  Mary's ;  and  by 
virtue  simply  of  his  relation  to  Joseph  Jesus  was  born  in  t  le  house  of 
David,  was  therefore  the  child  of  a  Davidic  person,  and  so  was  justly  held 
to  have  sprung  out  of  the  house  of  David."  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  Mary  is  called  the  cousin  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  **of  the  daughters 
of  Aaron  "  (Luke  i.  5,  36.);  and  it  has  been  argued  that  Mary  must  hence 
have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Dr.  Fairbairn  does  not,  however,  accede 
to  this  opinion.  Intermarriages  might  take  place  betwixt  individuals  of 
different  tribes  (Exod.  vi.  23.);  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  a  priest,  should  not  be  cousin  to  a  maiden  of  the  tribe  of 
Jadah.  The  probabilities  are  very  strong  that  Mary  equally  with  Joseph 
be  onged  to  the  house  of  David.     Still  Dr.  Fairbairn  believes  that  neither 

'  8acr.  Hermeneatics,  chap.  xii.  pp.  589 — 605. 

■  Angust.  Op.  Par.  1679—1700.    De  Consens.  Evang.  lib.iL  4.  torn,  ill  pars  iL  ooL  S8. 
*  In Kadelbach*!  ZeiUchrifl,  1850,  ip.  581.  &c. 
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in  Matthew  nor  in  Luke  is  Mary's  genealogy  given,  and  sbows  that  it  was 
eust'Omarj  in  early  times  to  regard  both  as  exhibiting  Joseph's  ancestry. 
Then,  however,  the  question  arises,  why  do  they  differ?  Augustine  will 
supply  an  answer :  *^ . .  facile  est,  ut  advertant  duos  patres  habere  potuisse 
Joseph,  unum  a  quo  genitus,  alterum  a  quo  fuerit  adoptatus."'  It  seems 
hard  to  suppose,  afler  the  denunciations  against  Jehoiachin  and  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xzii.  30.,  zxxvi.  30.),  that  these  men  were  the  parents  of  a  seed  out 
of  which  was  at  last  to  spring  the  ultimate  possessor  of  David's  throne. 
And  therefore  it  is  likely  that  *'  in  the  one  (pedigree)  we  may  have  the 
succession  in  the  strictly-royal  line,  the  legal  heirs  to  the  throne  of  David 
(Matthew's),  and  in  the  other  (Luke's)  the  succession  of  our  Lord's  real 
.  parentage  up  to  David."  This  would  account  for  the  two  names,  Salathiel 
and  Zorobabel,  appearing  in  each  genealogy.  They  were  brought  in  from 
Nathan's  line  as  heirs  to  the  throne  afier  Solomon's  was  defunct  And 
then,  Dr.  Fairbairn  proceeds,  "  it  only  requires  one  or  two  very  natural 
suppositions  to  bring  the  closing  parts  of  the  tables  into  correspondence ; 
for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Matthan  of  St  Matthew  is  the  same  with 
the  Matthat  of  St  Luke  (of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt),  then  Jacob 
the  son  of  Matthan,  in  Matthew,  and  Heli  the  son  of  Matthat,  in  Luke, 
must  in  fact  have  been  brothers,  sons  of  the  same  father.  And,  if  Jacob 
had  no  sons,  but  only  daughters,  and  Joseph,  Hell's  son,  married  one  of 
these  — perfectly  natural  suppositions  — then  he  became  (on  the  principle  of 
Matthew's  table)  also  Jacob's  son,  and  the  lineal  heir  of  the  throne,  as 
Jacob  had  been.  It  only  requires  that  we  make  the  further  supposition  — 
no- ways  extraordinary  or  unreasonable — of  that  daughter  being  the  vii^n 
Mary,  in  order  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  case ;  for  thereby  the  principle 
of  each  table  would  be  preserved ;  and,  Marv  and  Joseph  being  in  that 
case  first  cousins,  and  cousins  in  that  line  which  had  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  throne,  Uie  birth  of  our  Lord  was  in  every  respect  complete, 
whether  viewed  in  respect  to  consanguinity  or  to  relationship  to  the  throne. 
....  It  was  the  constant  aim  of  the  Jews  te  make  inheritance  and  blood- 
relationships,  as  far  as  possible,  go  together.  And  it  could  not  seem 
otherwise  than  natural  and  proper,  that  the  daughter  of  the  nearest  heir 
to  the  throne  of  David  should  be  espoused  to  the  next  heir.  Nor  is  it 
undeserving  of  notice,  as  at  least  negatively  favouring  the  supposition 
respecting  Mary,  that,  while  we  read  of  a  sister,  we  never  hear  of  a  brother 
belonging  to  her ;  excepting  Joseph,  female  relatives  alone  are  mentioned. 
So  that,  in  the  supposcnl  circumstances  of  the  case,  there  is  nothing  that 
even  appears  to  conflict  with  the  facts  of  gospel  history:  everything 
seems  rather  to  be  in  natural  and  fitting  agreement  with  them."^ 

Another  very  ingenious,  though  less  satisfactory  hypothesis  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Cough's  volume,  The  New  Testament  Quotations  collated 
with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  It  is  adopted  from  a  tract 
(privately  circulated),  the  leading  ideas  of  which,  it  is  stated,  may  be 
found  in  Analyse  de  Dissertations  sur  differens  Sujets:  Bruxelles,  1759, 
12mo  The  pedigree  in  St.  Matthew  is  taken  to  be  that  of  Mary.  Now, 
though  each  of  the  three  divisions  which  the  evangelist  makes  is  said  to 
comprise  fourteen  generations,  yet  it  is  clear,  if  they  are  counted,  that  one 
is  deficient  Modes  have  been  proposed  of  supplying  this  deficiency  by 
adopting  from  some  MSS.  an  additional  name,  or  by  reckoning  some  one 

g)rson  twice  over  at  the  close  of  one  division  and  the  head  of  another, 
ut  these  are  rejected  as  unsatisfactory.    The  original  of  St  Matthew's 

'  Aagnstine,  nhi  snpra,  5.    Aagostine,  Retract,  lib.  ii.  16.,  would  correct  tha  last  wordf 
into  alterum  eutjuerii  adoptahu, 
•  UeniL  Man.  part  il  fleet.  L  pp.  181  - 199. 
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gospel  was  it  w  roost  probable,  in  Hebrew,  And  in  fcliat  language  "there 
is  frequently  an  ellipsis  of  such  words  as  husband^  son^  and  brother  ;  and, 
moreover,  numerous  examples  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  occur  in  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  .  ,  •  Now  it  may  be  supposed  that,  in  the 
original  Hebrew  of  St  Matthew,  there  was  an  ellipsis  of  the  word  father ; 
which  ellipsis,  being  also  in  the  Greek,  some  early  copyist  supplied  by  the 
word  husband  {rbv  lxvZpa\  an  error  into  which  he  might  ba  led  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  name  Joseph  a  few  verses  after.  We  suppose,  then,  that 
Mary  was  the  daughter  of  the  Joseph  mentioned  in  verse  16,,  and  that 
she  was  espoused  to  another  Joseph — that  name  being  a  very  common  one — 
who  is  first  mentioned  in  verse  18.,  where  the  narrative  really  begins." 
If  this  supposition  be  admitted,  the  propriety  of  Matthew's  superscription, 
'^  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  will  be  more  apparent ;  and 
the  number  of  fourteen  generations  will  be  included  in  the  third  series.  A 
strong  objection,  however,  is  acknowledged  in  the  fact  that  it  pre-supposes 
the  mistake  of  husband  for  father  to  have  occurred  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  question  on  the  matter,  or  various  read- 
ing in  the  passage.  But  it  is  replied  that  the  Jewish  converts  were  chiefly 
interested  in  it,  and  that  they  had  by  the  hypothesis  the  right  understanding 
in  their  Hebrew  copies.  It  is  added  that,  in  some  remains  of  the  old 
Italic  version,  some  variations  (though  not  the  proposed  one)  do  present 
themselves  in  the  reading  of  the  passage  in  question.  Further,  '*  the 
hjrpothesis  before  us  may,  it  is  conceived,  be  sustained  in  all  its  points, 
even  without  the  verbal  change  proposed.  It  is  believed  that  the  word 
hvifp  does  not,  in  a  Jewish  genealogy,  of  necessity  mean  husbandy  but  the 
man  standing  towards  a  woman  in  the  relation  of  head.  In  the  case  of  a 
married  woman,  this  would  be  her  husband;  but,  in  that  of  a  virgin,  her 
/other  would  be  regarded  as  her  link  of  union  to  her  tribe.  1£  this  be  so, 
the  result  is  precisely  equivalent  to  that  of  the  verbal  change  before 
suggested." ' 

Amid  the  difficulties  which  this  subject  presents,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  pedigrees  were  transcribed  from  registers  carefully 
preserved  in  the  public  archives.  To  them  any  objectors  might  be  referred ; 
and  thence  satisfaction  might  be  obtained.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  find 
that  the  Jews  ventured  to  question  our  Lord's  descent.  Controversy  on 
the  matter  sprung  up  afterwards. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  Luke  iii.  36.  the  name  Cainan  is  introduced,  of 
which  the  Old  Testament  knows  nothing.  It  is  found  in  most  copies  of 
the  Septuagint  version ;  and  from  that,  doubtless  by  the  error  of  some 
transcriber,  it  has  been  transferred  hither.' 

2.  Matt.  ii.  with  Luke  iL  22—39. 

A  contradiction  is  supposed  here ;  because  Matthew  does  not  record  the 
presentation  in  the  temple,  and  Luke  passes  over  the  visit  of  the  wise 
men,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  seems  to  imply  that  immediately  after 
the  presentation  the  holy  family  returned  to  Nazareth.  And  then  it  has 
been  urged  that  each  evangelist  followed  a  separate  tradition,  and  was  ig« 
norant  of  those  circumstances  which  he  does  not  mention.  No  error  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  imputes  omission  to  ignorance.  The  sacred  writers 
had  abundance  of  materials  ;  and  it  was  one  part  of  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  specially  to  guide  them  with  unerring  judgment  to  select  those 
events  which  were  most  fitted  for  their  purpose,  most  "profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness."    St.  John 

>  New  Test.  Quotations,  note  203.  pp.  311^314. 
■  See  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  art.  Genealogy. 
H  u  4 
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expressly  sajs  that  out  of  a  large  mass  certain  miracles  and  deeds  of  Jesus 
were  alone  recorded  (John  xx.  30,  31.,  xxi.  26).*  That  St.  Luke  was 
accustomed  to  lay  facts  together  without  intending  thereby  that  one  o<v 
curred  in  immediate  sequence  to  the  other  is  plain  from  a  very  cursory 
examination  of  his  writings.  And  it  might  as  well  be  argued  from  Luke 
xxiv.  36 — 51.  that  he  believed  the  ascension  to  have  occurred  directly 
after  the  resurrection,  as  that  from  ii.  39.  he  supposed  that  nothing  occurred 
between  the  presentation  and  the  return  to  and  dwelling  at  Nazareth. 
Mary  and  Joseph  having  gone  to  Bethlehem  must,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  have  continued  there  some  time.  It  is  likely  that  on  the  birth 
of  Christ  they  might  believe  the  city  of  David  to  be  the  most  proper  place 
of  residence  for  him.  It  is  certain  that  Joseph,  a  mechanic,  who  lived  by 
his  labour,  must  have  looked  out  for  employment  while  he  stayed  at  Beth- 
lehem, and  it  is  possible  that  he  might  find  enough  to  induce  him  to  settle 
there.  From  Bethlehem,  but  about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  it  would  be 
easy  in  a  day  to  go  up  to  the  temple  and  to  return.  That  this  was  prior 
to  the  visit  of  the  Eastern  sages  is  most  probable,  because  the  offering 
was  that  of  poor  people ;  not  such  as  would  have  been  made  by  those  who 
had  lately  received  costly  presents.  And,  though  Simeon  and  Anna  drew 
attention  to  the  holy  child,  yet  Herod,  we  may  be  sure,  and  the  great  men 
of  his  court,  would  be  the  last  to  hear  of  such  circumstances.  The  inquiry, 
the  direction  to  Bethlehem,  the  rage  of  Herod  when  he  found  himself 
mocked,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  will  all  then  fall  naturally  into  their  places.^ 

3.  Matt  iv.  1—11.  with  Luke  iv.  1—13. 

The  temptations  are  narrated  in  a  different  order ;  but  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction. ''Luke  follows  the  order  of  place;  Matthew  that  of  time. 
Luke  brings  together  the  two  temptations  in  the  wilderness.'*' 

4.  Matt.  viii.  5 — 13.  with  Luke  vii.  1 — 10. 

Luke's  narrative  is  more  circumstantial  than  that  of  Matthew.  Tlie 
former  represents  two  messages  as  being  sent  by  the  centurion;  while 
Matthew  describes  him  as  going  in  person.  In  all  histories  persons  are 
said  themselves  to  do  what  they  do  through  the  instrumentality  of  others 
(comp.  John  iv.  1,  2).  Besides,  it  may  be  probably  supposed  that  the 
centurion,  having,  as  he  thought,  prepared  the  way  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  Jews,  himself  accompanied  the  last  deputation. 

6.  Matt.  xiL  40.  with  xvi.  21.  and  Mark  viii.  31. 

There  is  no  real  contradiction.  We  must  consider  the  Jewish  mode  ot 
computation.  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  cited  by  dean  Alford  from  Light- 
foot,  it  is  said  that  "a  day  and  night  together  make  up  a  ^siy  (a  w- 
vflij/icpor),  and  that  any  part  of  such  a  period  is  counted  as  the  whole.*** 
Examples  illustrating  this  kind  of  reckoning  may  be  found.  Gen.  xl.  13, 20r, 
1  Sam.  XXX.  12,  13.;  2  Chron.  x.  5,  12.  Also  in  the  application  of  the 
chief  priests  to  Pilate,  Matt,  xxvii.  63,  64,,  though  they  cite  our  Lord  as 
having  said  that  after  three  days  he  would  rise  again,  they  merely  wish  the 
sepulchre  to  be  made  sure  "  until  the  third  day."  ^ 

'  See  some  valaable  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Goulborn,  The  Xnspiration  of  th« 
Holy  Scriptures,  chap.  v.  pp.  70 — 73, 

*  See  Eitto,  Daily  Bible  Illastrations,  Sec.  Series,  thirtieth  week,  sixth  day. 
'  DaTidtfon,  Sacr.  Hermeoeutics,  chap.  xii.  p.  557. 

*  The  Greek  Testament,  note  on  Matt.  xii.  40. 

*  For  a  fuller  explanation,  see  Dr.  Davidson,  Sacr.  Hermenentics,  chap.  xii.  pp- 
669—571.    Comp  betore,  p.  443. 
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6.  Matt.  xviL  1.  with  Mark  ix.  2.  and  Luke  ix.  28. 

Matthew  and  Mark  reckon  the  time  exclusively y  Luke  inclusively.  Be- 
sides the  latter  introduces  a  word  of  qualification^  ittrii  ijpipai  okti^,  "  about 
an  eight  dajs.** 

7.  Matt.  XX.  29 — 34.  with  Mark  x.  46—52.  and  Luke  xviiL 
35—43. 

There  appears  some  discrepancy  in  these  narratives.  For^  while  Matthew 
speaks  of  two  blind  men,  Mark  and  Luke  mention  but  one,  whom  the 
former  names  Bartimeus.  Matthew  and  Mark,  again,  describe  the  miracle 
as  wrought  on  departing  from  Jericho,  Luke  while  Clirist  was  approaching 
towards  that  town. 

Various  modes  of  solution  have  been  proposed.  Dr.  Davidson  censures 
Michaelis  for  pronouncing  this  a. real  contradiction,  and  for  concluding  tliat 
Luke  was  in  error :  '*  It  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  inspiration  of  Luke 
to  suppose  his  testimony  incorrect.  It  may  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
loose  theology  of  Michaelis  to  throw  aside  on  some  occasions  the  inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament  writers,  when  their  statements  are  not  understood 
or  relished ;  but  he  who  reverences  the  oracles  of  the  living  God  will 
pause  ere  he  have  recourse  to  such  unhallowed  assertions.  In  order  to 
reconcile  these  varying  accounts,  it  b  needful  to  remember  that  some  of  the 
evangelists  give  a  more  brief  and  condensed  account  of  the  very  same  event 
which  others  narrate  more  fully.  On  this  occasion  two  blind  men  received 
their  sight  This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Matthew.  Only  one  is  noticed 
by  Mark  and  Luke.  Matthew  also  relates  that  they  were  healed  by  Jesus 
on  bis  departure  from  Jericho.  The  one  mentioned  by  Mark  was  cured 
by  Christ  as  he  left  Jericho.  His  name  was  Bartimeus.  Taking  the  ac- 
count of  Matthew  in  connection  with  Mark's,  we  believe  that  there  were 
In  reality  two  blind  men,  both  restored  to  sight  by  Christ  as  he  passed 
from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  Let  us  now  attend  to  what  Luke  says,  *  As 
Jesus  drew  nigh  to  Jericho,  a  certain  blind  man  sat  by  the  way-side  begging.' 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  this  blind  man  was  the  same  as 
Bartimeus  mentioned  by  Mark.  He  is  not  so  called.  It  is  not  said  that 
he  was  Bartimeus.  We  believe  that  he  was  a  different  person.  The 
reason  of  this  opinion  is  that  Bartimeus  is  said  to  have  been  healed  by 
Christ  as  he  left  Jericho ;  whereas  the  blind  beggar  noticed  in  Luke  s 
gospel  received  his  sight  from  our  Saviour  drawing  nigh  to  the  city. 
Thus  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  narratives  of  the  three 
evangelists.  Matthew  relates  that  Christ  performed  the  remarkable 
mirade  of  giving  sight  to  two  blind  men  who  sat  begging  by  the  way-side 
as  he  departed  from  Jericho  ;  and  we  believe  him.  Mark  notices  but  one 
of  these,  whose  name  he  gives;  but  he  does  not  say  that  Christ  on  that 
occasion  healed  no  more  than  one.  His  account,  therefore,  is  not  contra- 
dictory to  Matthew'^,  though  it  is  not  so  full.  Luke,  again,  informs  us 
that  the  Saviour,  before  entering  Jericho,  healed  a  poor  blind  man  who 
cried  unto  him.  This  last  individual  was  wholly  different  from  either  of 
those  mentioned  by  Matthew.  Taking,  therefore,  the  narratives  of  the 
three  evangelists  together,  we  perceive  from  them  that  three  blind  men 
received  their  sight  from  Christ  during  his  visit  to  Jericho ;  one  before  he 
entered  it,  and  two  others  as  he  left  it."  ^  This  is  a  reasonable  solution : 
blindness  is  not,  especially  in  the  East,  a  rare  calamity ;  and  the  Saviour 
was  no  niggard  of  his  gifts.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  improbable  in 
three  blind  men  receiving  sight  from  him  while  at  Jericho.  Dr.  Davidson 
has,  however,  it  is  fair  to  say,  since  abandoned  this  hypothesis.     According 

'  Sacr.  Herroeneutics,  chap.  xii.  pp.  558,  559.    Comp   Birks,  Hone  Evang.  1852, 
book  L  chap.  vi.  pp.  133,  134. 
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to  some  other  writers,  Oreswell,  Ebrard,  &c.,  our  Lord  healed  one  blind  man 
(as  in  Luke)  on  entering  Jericho,  and  another  (Bartimeus,  as  in  Mark)  on 
leaving  it  ;  and  Matthew  has,  '*  with  his  characteristic  brevity  in 
relating  miracles,**  combined  both  these  in  one.f  Archbishop  New  come 
imagines  that  Christ  spent  some  days  at  Jericho,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
naturally  on  occasion  left  the  city  and  returned  to  it.  Tnis  has  been 
stigmatized  as  mere  conjecture.  Granting  that  it  is  so,  it  is  no  forced 
conjecture;  and  it  is  more  becoming  to  adopt  it  than  to  represent  tJie 
evangelists  as  contradicting  each  other.  Statements  which  have  seemed 
more  decidedly  at  variance  have  been  proyed,  by  the  recovery  of  a  few 
connecting  links,  to  be  in  exactest  accordance. 

Mr.  Constable  observes  that  the  leading  subject  of  all  this  part  of  Luke's 
narrative  is  our  Lord's  last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
was  about  to  suffer.  The  beginning  of  it  is  mentioned  ix.  51.:  ''Here  is 
its  end  strong  upon  the  mind  of  Christ :  it  is  as  stedfastly  kept  in  view 
by  St.  Luke.  Very  many  places  are  visited  ;  but  they  never  for  a  moment 
hide  from  the  narrator's  view  the  city  which  was  set  upon  a  hill.  From 
each  intervening  place,  he  ever  points  us  onwards,  onwards,  till  he  places 
the  great  Victim  in  the  temple  of  Zion,  and  on  the  cross  of  Calvary.**  The 
journey  was  a  long  one  ;  and,  when,  towards  its  close,  Jerusalem  was  not  far 
off,  the  evangelist  repeatedly  uses  the  expression  '^  he  was  nigh,"  or  *'  he 
drew  near"  (xix.  11,  29,  37,  41.).  In  all  these  cases  it  was  Jerusalem 
that  he  was  approaching,  that  he  was  near.  And  so,  if  in  xviii.  35.  we 
interpret  in  the  same  way,  and  translate  ''when  he  was  come  nigh  (Jeru- 
salem), at  Jerrcho,"  the  discrepancy  is  in  a  great  measure  removed. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  Hq  the  signification  of  "at"  or  "near ;" 
since  instances  are  common  of  such  a  meaning  (Matt.  ii.  23. ;  Mark  i.  9. ; 
John  iv.  5.  compared  with  vv.  6,  8.,  xxi.  4.).  It  is  true  that,  Luke  xix. 
1.,  after  the  healing  of  the  blind,  Jesus  is  said  to  have  entered  and  passed 
through  Jericho ;  but  Mr.  Constable  supposes  that,  as  the  two  narratives 
of  the  blind  man  and  of  Zaccheus  are  in  a  degree  intermingled  in  point 
of  time,  Zaccheus  having  first  tried  to  see  Christ  before  he  reached  the 
city,  and  then  having  ran  on,  perhaps  to  a  point  beyond  where  the  blind 
man  was,  the  evangelist  finished  the  story  of  the  one,  and  then  turned 
back,  as  it  were,  to  relate  the  other.*  These  suggestions  are  certainly 
ingenious,  if  not  quite  convincing. 

8.  Matt  XXI.  38.  with  Acts  iii.  17.,  xiii.  27.  and  1  Cor.  li.  8. 

It  is  futile  to  allege  any  discrepancy  between  the  first  and  the  other 
passages.  The  first  occurs  in  a  parable ;  and  all  the  circumstances  of  a 
parable  must  not  be  pressed  to  a  literal  interpretation. 

9.  Matt.  xxvi.  1 — 13.  with  Mark  xiv.  1 — 9.  and  John  xiL  1 — 8. 
Several  discrepancies  have  been  supposed  to  exist  in  these  account<^ 

It  is  said  that  the  time  varies ;  Matthew  and  Mark  placing  the  circumstance 
two  days,  John  six  days,  before  the  passover.  But  the  evangelists  are  not 
to  be  taken  (as  indeed  no  historians  can  be)  as  always  relating  occurrences 
according  to  their  precise  chronological  sequence.  The  dean  of  Canterbury 
remarks  on  Matt.  xxvi.  6 — 13.,  **  This  history  of  the  anointing  of  our 
Lord  is  here  inserted  out  of  its  placed  and  suggests  as  a  reason  for  such  a 
position  its  connection  with  Judas's  application  to  the  sanhedrim.  He 
concludes :  "  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  Matthew  (De  Wette,  Neander, 
Stier)  that  he  relates  the  anointing  as  taking  place  two  days  before  th^ 

>  See  dean  Alfonl,  The  Greek  Test.,  note  on  Matt.  xx.  29—34. 
'  Evays,  Critical  and  Theological,  1859,  cHsny  iv.  pp.  128 — 144. 
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passover:  of  Mark  it  mayhQ  said."  It  is  true  that  the  phraseologj  of 
Mark  somewhat  differs;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  said  that  he  fixes  the 
anointing  to  a  time  but  two  days  before  the  pasaover.  He  does  so  fix  the 
consultation  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes;  and  then  narrates  what 
happened  at  Bethany,  where  Judas  first  openly  displayed  that  covetous 
tomper  of  which  the  priests  took  advantage,  and  received  his  Master's 
rebuke.  It  was  not  at  all  unnatural  that  the  evangelist,  having  mentioned 
the  consnltation,  should  go  back  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  that  treachery 
which  rendered  it  successful.  Another  solution  resorted  to  is  that  St. 
John  places  together  all  that  he  intends  to  say  about  events  at  Bethany, 
and  that  therefore  he  anticipates  the  day  of  the  supper.*  Perhaps, 
however,  this  hypothesis  is  less  satisfactory  than  that  before-mentioned. 

Then,  again,  Matthew  and  Mark  describe  the  supper  as  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper ;  which  fact  does  not  appear  in  the  gospel  of  John.  But 
there  is  no  contradiction.  It  is  only  by  inference  that  Martha  and  Mary 
are  supposed  to  be  at  home.  And  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
hypothesis  that  Simon  was  an  intimate  friend,  a  relative,  the  husband, 
perhaps,  of  Martha.  Or,  as  Dr.  Kitto  ingeniously  conjectures,  he  might 
be  absent  from  his  house  on  account  of  his  leprosy ;  and  it  might  thus  be  at 
the  service  of  his  friends.*  This  would  account  for  no  mention  being 
made  of  Simon  beyond  the  fact  that  the  anointing  was  in  his  house. 

Further,  Matthew  and  Mark  say  that  Christ's  head  was  anointed,  John 
his  feet.  But  there  is  no  contradiction.  Both  head  and  feet  were  anointed. 
We  must  not  say  that  one  evangelist  was  ignorant  of  what  another  records. 
Both  Matthew  and  John  were  present,  and  (as  before  observed)  had 
perfect  knowledge  of  many  things  which  they  have  not  narrated. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  upon  the  fact  that  Matthew  and  Mark 
mention  the  disapproval  generally  of  the  disciples  ;  John  merely  notes  the 
objection  which  Judas  made.  Doubtless  both  narratives  are  literally 
true.  Several  of  the  disciples  were  displeased ;  but  Judas  alone  gave 
expression  to  his  discontent,  and  was  specially  touched  by  our  Lord's 
rebuke.  Here  was  the  first  overt  act  in  his  treuson ;  and,  when  the 
success  of  that  treason  was  to  be  detailed,  or  the  conspiracy  of  the  chief 
priests  touched  on,  it  was  natural  for  a  historian  to  speak  of  what  occurred 
at  the  supper  in  immediate  connection  therewith. 

10.  Matt.  xxvi.  17—20.  with  Mark  xiv.  12—17.  Luke  xxiL  7— 
16.  and  John  xiii.  1 — 4. 

There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  accounts 
given  by  the  different  evangelists  ;  and  yet  there  are  minute  coincidences 
whichindicate  that,  if  we  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances, 
the  narratives  would  be  found  exactly  to  agree. 

The  difficulties,  as  stated  by  dean  Alford,  Dr.  Davidson,  and  others,  are 
these.  The  passover  was  the  14th  day  of  Nisan.  Hence  it  would  seem, 
according  to  the  first  three  evangelists,  that  Thursday,  on  which  evening 
our  Lord  ate  the  passover  with  his  disciples,  must  have  been  the  14th  of 
Nisnn.  But  St.  John  gives  a  different  account.  He  begins  (xiii.  1.)  with 
saying  that  it  was  "before  the  feast  of  the  passover."  Also  (xviii.  28)  he 
describes  the  Jews  on  Friday  as  having  not  yet  eaten  the  passover;  for  they 
would  not  go  into  the  judgment-hall  **  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that 

»  See  Kobinson,  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  part  vii.  §  131.  Prof.  Blunt  seems  to 
regard  John  xii*  2 — II.  as  parenthetical,  and  considers  that  a  remarkable  coincidence  may 
be  discovered  in  the  accounts  of  tlie  three  evangelists  Undesigned  Coincidences  (edit, 
1856.),  part  iv.  29.  pp.  307—311. 

*  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  Sec  Series,  thirty-ninth  week,  second  day. 
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they  might  eat  the  passover."  Then,  again  (xix.  14.),  he  speaks  of  the  day  of 
the  crucifixion  as  "  the  preparation  of  the  passover."  Here,  however, 
John  coincides  with  the  other  evangelists.  For  they  all,  though  they  seem 
to  represent  Christ  as  having  eaten  the  passover  the  night  before,  yet  call 
the  day  of  the  crucifixion  '*  the  preparation  **  (Matt  xxvii.  62.;  Mark  xv. 
42. ;  Luke  xxilL  54.).  Further,  St.  John  (xiii.  29.)  appears  to  speak  of 
the  feast  as  yet  future.  And,  in  fine,  as  he  represents  the  succeeding 
sabbath  as  ''an  high  day  "(xix.  31.),  i.  e.  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  which 
was  (see  Numb,  xxviii.  1^  17.)  the  15th  of  Nisan,  it  would  follow  that 
Thursday  was  the  13th  of  Nisan  ;  so  that  our  Lord  kept  the  passover 
on  the  13th  of  the  month,  instead  of  on  the  legal  day. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  are  readily  removed  ;  that,  for  instance,  which 
arises  from  the  disciples  supposing  that  Christ  told  Judas  to  buy  things 
needful  for  the  feast.  The  feast^  as  we  have  seen,  began  the  day  after 
the  passover.  But  in  other  respects  it  is  harder  to  reconcile  the  several 
narratives.  Various  solutions  have  been  offered;  that  our  Lord  ate  an 
anticipatory  passover;  that  he  ate  it  at  a  time  observed  by  some  of  the 
Jews,  but  not  by  all ;  that  he  did  not  eat  the  passover,  but  an  ordinary 
meal ;  that  St.  John's  expressions  may  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  that 
the  supper  eaten  wa&  really  the  paschal  supper,  &c.  Dr.  Alford  offers  some 
suggestions,  which  he  thiaks  ought  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the 
question,      (a)  "  That  on   the  evening  of  the  13th  (i.  e.  the   beginning 

of  the    14th)   of  Nisan,  the  Lord  ate  a  meal  vnth  his  disciples 

(/3)  That,  in  some  sense  or  other ,  this  meal  was  regarded  as  the  eating  of 
the  passover,  ....  (y)  That  it  was  not  the  ordinary  passover  of  the 
Jews  ;  for  (Exod.  xii.  22.),  when  that  was  eaten,  none  might  go  out  of  the 
house  until  morning  ;  whereas  not  only  did  Judas  go  out  during  the  meal 
(John  xiii.  29.),  but  our  Lord  and  the  disciples  went  out  when  the  meal 
was  finished.  Also,  when  Judas  went  out,  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
gone  to  buy  ;  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  the  night  of 
eating  the  passover,  which  in  all  years  ^as  sabbatically  hallowed.  {Z) 
John,  who  omits  all  mention  of  the  paschal  nature  of  this  meal,  also  omits 
all  mention  of  the  distribution  of  the  symbolic  bread  and  wine.  The  latter 
act  was  anticipatory :  the  body  was  not  yet  broken,  nor  the  blood  shed. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  words  in  Luke  xxii.  15,  16.  may  have  been  meant 
by  our  Lord  as  an  express  declaration  of  the  anticipatory  nature  of  that 
passover-meal  likewise?  May  they  mean,  'I  have  been  most  anxious  to 
eat  this  paschal  meal  with  you  to-night  (before  I  suffer),  for  I  shall  not  CHt 
it  to-morrow,  I  shall  not  eat  of  it  any  more  with  you  ?*"  *  Dr.  Alford's  ar- 
guments fail  to  prove  that  **  it  was  not  the  ordinary  passover  of  the  Jews  " 
which  our  Lord  ate  ;  since  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  directions,  given 
(Exod.  xii.  22.)  for  the  original  passover,  were  to  be  observed  at  every 
commemoration.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  conclude  by  reasonable  inference, 
the  originally-prescribed  posture  was  not  always  subsequently  continued.* 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  evening  of  the  13th  was  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  of  Nisan.  The  Jewish  day  was  from  evening  to  evening.  If 
Thursday  was  the  13th  of  Nisan,  Thursday  evening  was  the  evening 
of  Nisan  14.  Half  an  hour  before  sunset  John  could  properly  say 
**  before  the  feast  of  the  passover  "  (John  xiii.  1.) ;  when  the  sun  was  gone 
down  it  was  another  day  (the  day  being  reckoned  as  twenty-four  hours),  it 

*  The  Greek  Testament,  note  on  Matt,  xxvi   17 — 19. 

'  A  writer  in  Uie  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Oct.  1854,  while  strongly  maintaininfi: 
thai  the  supper  of  which  our  Lord  partook  was  not  a  paschal  feast,  is  disposed  to  think 
(hat  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  first  passover  was  celebrated  were  ever  afterwards 
exactly  observed  Scripture  is  hilent  on  this.  The  analogy  of  the  eucharist  is  against  it. 
And  modern  Jews  do  uot  continue  the  original  forms. 
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WM  tbe  14th  of  Nisan  which  lasted  till  sunset  on  Friday.  At  the 
l^al  time^,  therefore,  our  Lord  ate  the  passover.  There  is  still,  however, 
a  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Jews;  and  the  expression  used  (John  xviii.  28.) 
would  seem  to  show  that  they  had  not  jet  eaten  the  passover.  But  may 
not  ^ytiy  ro  irntrx^  have  a  wider  sense,  and  intend  generally  passover- 
'  observances?  It  is  urged,  indeed,  that  wherever  the  same  phrase  occurs  in 
tiie  New  Testament  it  necessarily  means  eating  the  paschal  supper.  But 
this  18  not  conclusive:  the  phrase  occurs  Matt.  xxvi.  17.;  Mark  xiv.  12, 
14.;  Lake  xilIi.  8,  11,  15.,  and  nowhere  else ;  and  in  aU  these  cases  it  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  meal  which  our  Lord  ate  on  the  Thursday 
evening ;  if,  then,  in  this  case  It  was  not,  as  dean  Alford  believes,  the 
ordinary  paschal  supper,  neither  can  that  meaning  be  maintained  in  the 
other  (John  xviii.  28.).  But  not  to  insist  on  this,  the  instances  in  which 
the  phrase  is  used  are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  say  with  certainty  that  it 
must  have  always  the  restricted  meaning. 

Perhaps,  however,  after  all,  the  true  solution  is  that  offered  by  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn.*     He  supposes  that  the  Jews «- understanding  by  the  word  that 
comparatively-small  faction  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  seizure  and 
trial  of  Christ — would  have  eaten  the  passover  on  Thursday  night,- had  not 
the   communication  made  to  them  by  Judas  hurried  their  proceedings. 
They  had  before  (Matt.  xxvi.  5.)  resolved  to  defer  our  Lord's  apprehension 
till  the   feast  was  over.      But  suddenly  an  opportunity  presents   itself. 
Judas  goes  to  the  elders,  and  promises  to  lead  them  that  very  night  to  a 
retired  place  where  they  would  find  their  victim.     Their  resolvo  must  be 
immediate :  if  they  let  slip  this  favourable  occasion,  they  migbt  never  have 
such  another.    And  the  whole  business  they  thought  might  be  despatched 
in  a  few  hours.     They  would  delay  their  paschal  supper  till  it  was  over. 
And^  even  though  the  time  wore  on,  and  morning  dawned,  still  they  did  not 
relinquish  their  intention  of  eating  the'passover,  and  would  keep  themselves 
undefiled  for  it.     The  precise  legal  time,  indeed,  was  passed ;  but  that  was 
of  less  importance,  since  they  would  have  secured  the  destruction  of  Jesus. 
If  this  explanation — and  it  seems  a  reasonable  one — be  admitted,  there  is 
perfect  harmony  between  the  evangelists.     Still,  in  this  case,  we  should 
have  to  give  up  tbe  view  generally  entertained,  that  our  Lord  suffered  just 
at  the  time  when  the  passover  was  legally  sacrificed.^ 

If  it  be  objected  that  in  this  (or  any  other  case)  the  proposed  solution  is 
but  hypothetical,  the  objector  may  be  referred  to  the  excellent  remarks  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  value  of  conjectures  for  defence.  "  A  conjecture,  then, 
a  mere  conjecture^  at  once  unproved  and  unrefuted,  and  alike  unsusceptible 
of  both,  may  be  of  most  effective  influence  in  the  business  of  argumentation. 
It  may  be  of  no  force  in  the  upholding  of  any  position,  and  yet  be  all-power- 
ful in  neutralizing  the  objection  to  it  of  adversaries.  .  .  .  Conjectures,  even 
mere  conjectures,  if  only  beyond  the  reach  of  positive  refutation,  are  of 
Mse  in  theology.  When  their  object  is  demonstrative,  they  may  well  be 
regarded  as  idle  speculations.  But,  when  their  object  is  defensive,  they 
are  worthy  of  being  retained,  though  for  no  other  service  than  to  neutralize 
the  idle  speculations  of  infidelity.     This  is  their  proper  function  ;  and  to 

'  This,  however,  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  passoTer  was  to  be  eaten  at  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  (which  is  tbe  opinion  of  Ranch  and  others)  not  at  the  end,  more 
generally  thought  to  be  the  prescribed  time. 

•  Hennenentical  Manual,  part  ii  sect,  ix.,  a  careful  perusal  of  which  is  recoomiended  to 
the  student 

■  There  are  some  TaUiablc  remarks  in  Browne's  discussion  of  the  time  of  the  crucifixion. 
Ordo  Sfficlorum,  part  i.  chap.  1.  sect  ii.  pp.  68,  &c  St'c  also  Robinson,  Harmony,  |>art  viii. 
§§  133—158.-,  and  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  New  Test  voL  i.  pp.  102— 1U9. 
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the  thorough  discharge  of  it  thej  are  altogether  adequate.**  *  So  that  it  is 
no  unsatisfactory  service,  even  if  we  cannot  prove  how  apparent  contra* 
dictions  must  be  reconciled,  to  point  out  a  mode  in  which  they  may  be 
reconciled.  This  is  sufficient  to  rescue  the  sacred  writers  from  the  charge 
of  error.  * 

11.  Matt,  xxvi  21—25.  with  Mark  xiv.  18 — 21.  and  Luke  xxil 
21—23. 

Matthew  and  Mark  intimate  that  Christ  pointed  out  the  traitor  while 
eating  the  passover ;  Luke  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  not  till  after 
the  institution  of  the  eucharist.  But  there  is  no  contradiction.  Luke  puts 
together  all  he  had  to  say  of  the  passover  and  the  eucharist  before  touching 
on  the  betrayaL 

12.  Matt  xxvi.  69—75.  with  Markxiv.  66—72.  Luke  xxiL  54  — 
62.  and  John  xviii.  15 — 27. 

Dr.  Alford  has  constructed  a  convenient  synoptical  table,  to  exhibit  at 
once  the  different  incidents  as  recorded  of  the  three  denials  by  the  four 
evangelists.^  He  adds  some  important  remarks :  ''  Generally,  supposing 
the  four  accounts  to  be  entirely  independent  of  one  another,  we  are  not  bound 
to  require  accordance;  nor  would  there,  in  all  probability,  be  any  such 
accordance  in  the  recognitions  of  Peter  by  different  persons.  These  may 
have  been  many  on  each  occasion  of  denial ;  and  independent  narrators 
may  have  fixed  on  different  ones  among  them.  No  reader,  who  is  not 
slavishly  bound  to  the  inspiration  of  the  letter,  will  require  that  the  actual 
words  spoken  by  Peter  should  in  each  case  be  identically  reported.  .  .  ." 
(It  might  be  added  that  Peter's  words  were  spoken  in  a  different  languago 
from  that  in  which  they  are  reported,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  for  two 
translations  to  be  made  of  the  same  sentence  both  exactly  literal,  and  yet 
in  different  words).  *'  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  obliged  to  limit  the  nar- 
rative to  three  sentences  from  Peter's  mouth,  each  expressing  a  denial,  and 
no  more.  On  three  occasions  during  the  night  he  was  recognized,  on 
three  occasions  he  was  a  denier  of  his  Lord  :  such  a  statement  may  well 
embrace  reiterated  expressions  of  recognition,  and  reiterated  and  importunate 
denials  on  each  occasion."  There  is  no  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  first 
denial ;  the  four  accounts  sufficiently  harmonize :  it  was  one  person,  the 
porteress,  who  taxed  him.  As  to  the  second,  Peter  had  retreated  from  the 
fire,  as  if  he  was  altogether  going  away  $  and  this  perhaps  attracted  more 
general  attention.  Several  persons  thereupon  charged  him  ;  the  porteress 
again,  another  maid,  a  male  servant,  according  to  the  first  three  evangelists. 
This  18  most  natural :  when  a  group  of  persons  are  assembled,  conversation 
is  not  carried  on  by  two  interlocutors ;  several  generally  speak  at  once ; 
and  this  is  brought  out  by  St  John,  who  uses  the  plural,  clirov, ''  they  said." 
Then,  the  third  time,  they  that  stood  by  recognized  Peter  as  a  G^ilean  ; 
his  provincial  accent  betrayed  him ;  and  a  kinsman  of  Malchus,  induced 
to  look  at  his  features,  identified  him  as  one  of  those  that  were  seen  with 
Jesus  in  the  garden.  The  words  of  the  denial  he  thereupon  gave  are 
differently  reported,  but,  as  it  said  that  **  he  began  to  curse  and  to  swear  " 
(Matt.  xxvi.  74.),  it  is  evident  that  he  uttered  not  just  a  single  sentence 
only,  but  a  succession  of  denials.  Dean  Alford  observes  upon  the  whole : 
"  What  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  my  readers  is  that,  in  narratives 
which  have  sprung  from  such  truthful,  independent  accounts,  they  must  be 

*  Natural  Theology,  book  v.  chap,  il  18,  20.  pp.  427,  429.  (edit  1855). 

*  The  Greek  Testniuent,  note  on  Matt,  xxvi  69 — 75. 
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prepared  sometimes  (hs  e.  g,  in  the  details  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection) 
for  discrepancies  which,  at  our  distance^  we  cannot  satisfactorily  arrange  : 
now  and  then  we  may,  as  in  this  instance,  be  able  to  do  so  with  something 
like  verisimilitude ;  in  some  cases,  not  at  all.  But,  whether  we  can  thus 
arrange  them  or  not,  being  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  holy  truthfulness 
of  the  evangelists,  and  of  the  divine  guidance  under  which  they  wrote,  our 
faith  is  in  no  way  shaken  by  such  discrepancies.  We  value  them,  rather, 
as  testimonies  to  independence,  and  are  sure  that,  if  for  one  moment  we 
could  be  put  in  complete  possession  ofaUthe  details  as  they  happened,  each 
account  would  find  its  justification,  and  the  reasons  of  all  the  variations 
would  appear.    And  this  I  firmly  believe  will  one  day  be  the  case."  * 

It  may  be  added  that  the  three  denials  occurred  in  one  place,  **  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest.**  The  explanation,  John  xviii.  24.,  would  seem  to  have 
a  pluperfect  meaning,  introduced,  as  the  evangelist  had  before  said  our  Lord 
was  led  to  Annas,  to  show  it  was  from  Caiaphas  that  he  was  taken  (v.  28.) 
to  Pilate.  But,  if  objection  be  made  to  the  so  understanding  of  the  word 
&iri<rreiXcv,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  being  nearly 
related,  lived,  or  at  least  transacted  public  business,  in  the  same  palace, 
though  they  occupied  difierent  aparUnents.* 

13.  Matt  xxvii.  5.  with  Acts  i.  18, 

Some  interpreters  have  supposed  that  Judas's  rope  broke,  and  that 
consequently  he  fell,  and  being,  very  likely,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  was 
dashed  to  pieces.  But  the  true  solution  seems  to  be  given  by  a  writer  in 
the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Oct  1853.  '*  Hanging  was  generally 
effected  from  a  projecting  precipice  or  a  lofty  tree.  The  latter  being  more 
certain,  Judas  most  probably  selected  one,  and,  having  climbed  it  and 
adjusted  the  rope,  threw  himself  forward  with  great  violence,  from  the 
branch  on  which  he  stood,  thus  producing  the  precise  movement  implied 
in  the  term  irpjyvjjc  yeyofierot.  There  would  be  the  combined  motion  of 
projection  and  descent,  pronus  et  prceceps;  and,  this  having  taken  place 
( yevo/ievoc),  the  consequence  would  be  iKaicriat  filao^,  &c. ;  which  may  be 
thus  fairly  translated :  *  His  internal  viscera  were  ruptured,  and  all  his 
bowels  were  poured  forth,'  not  from  an  external  wound,  but  simply  falling 
out  per  anum,  .  .  .  The  revolting  details  here  recorded  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  facts.  In  our  own  day,  where  executions  are  effected  with 
comparative  skill,  criminals  of  large  stature  and  bulk  have,  on  the  removal 
of  the  drop,  suffered  precisely  what  is  here  recorded  of  Judas;  the  internal 
viscera  being  suddenly  shattered  and  ejected  with  great  violence  in  the 
manner  above  described,  without  any  external  trace  of  injury  but  in  the 
immediate  region  of  the  passage." 

14.  Matt  xxvii.  32.  with  Mark  xv.  21.  Luke  xxiii.  26.  and  John 
xix.  17. 

Criminals  sentenced  to  crucifixion  had  ordinarily  to  bear  their  crosses. 
The  cross  was,  therefore,  no  doubt  laid  on  Jesus  ;  and  for  some  distance  he 
carried  it ;  but,  enfeebled  by  the  treatment  he  had  endured,  his  strength 
probably  failed ;  and  the  cross  was  transferred  to  Simon. 

15.  Matt  xxvii.  34.  with  Mark  xv.  23 

Tischendorf,  in  Matt  xxvii.  34.,  reads  olrov  fitra  xoXiyc  ^ffnyptrov,  while 
in  Mark  it  is  called  iafivpyitrfiivoy  olrov.     The  wine  was  a  cheap  acid  kind, 

'  The  dean  refers  to  an  article  in  the  Christian  Obaervcr  for  Feb.  1853. 
*  St.  Peter*t  denials  are  ably  discussed  in  the  Jonrnal  of  Sacred  Literatme,  April  1854, 
pp.  84 93.    Comp.  Birks,  Horse  Kvang.  book  iiL  chap,  it  pp.  415—417. 
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the  ordinary  drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  was  medicated  with  bitter 
ingredients.  There  is  no  occasion  to  resort  to  the  supposition  of  Michaelis 
that  the  Greek  translator  of  St.  Msitthew's  gospel  mistook  the  Chaldee 
words. 

16.  Matt  xxvii.  37.  with  Mark.  zv.  26.  Luke  xxiii.  38.  and  John 
xix.  19. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  superscription  varied  in  each  of  the  lan- 
guages in  which  it  was  written ;  for  both  Luke  v xxiii.  38.)  and  John 
(xix.  20.)  saj  that  it  was  written  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  We  may 
tlien  reasonably  suppose  Matthew  to  have  recited  the  Hebrew  : 

This  IS 
Jesus  the  king  op  the  Jews. 
And  John  the  Greek : 

Jesus  the  Nazari<:ne  the  king  of  the  Jews. 

Let  us  now  view  the  Latin.  It  is  not  assuming  much  to  suppose  that 
Pilate  would  not  concern  himself  with  Hebrew  names,  nor  risk  an  impro- 
priety in  speaking  or  writing  them.  It  was  thought  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  magistrate,  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  not  to  speak  but  in 
Latin  on  public  occasions.'  Pilate,  indeed,  according  to  Matthew,  asked 
at  our  Lord's  trial,  Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you,  Barabhas,  or 
Jesus  which  is  called  Christ?  And  again,  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus 
which  is  called  Christ?  But  we  judge  this  to  be  related,  as  the  interpreter 
by  whom  he  spake  delivered  it  in  Hebrew.*  For,  if  the  other  evangelists 
have  given  his  exact  words,  he  never  pronounced  the  name  of  Je^us,  but 
spake  of  him  all  along  by  a  periphrasis :  Will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you 
the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  What  wiU  ye  then  that  I  shall  do  unto  him  wham 
ye  call  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  Thus  he  acted  in  conference  with  the 
rulers,  and  then  ordered  a  Latin  inscription,  without  mixture  of  foreign 
words,  just  as  Mark  reoeats  it : 

The  king  of  the  Jews. 

Which  is  followed  by  Luke  ;  only  that  he  has  brought  down  TTiis  is  from 
above,  as  having  a  common  reference  to  what  stood  under  it : 

This  is 
The  king  of  the  Jews  : 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  were  variations  in  the  inscription,  and  that 
the  Latin  was  the  shortest ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  these  variations 
are  not  discrepancies  or  contradictions  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists.' 

This  objection  has  been  lately  examined  with  much  good  sense  by 
Mr.  Coker  Adams,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford, 
Fully  admitting  the  principle  just  laid  down,  he  believes  that  St  John 
records  the  very  words  written  by  Pilate,  and  that  the  three  other  evan- 
gelists have  preserved  the  inscription  in  the  three  different  languages  used, 
Matthew  the  Hebrew,  Mark  the  Latin,  Luke  the  Greek.  *'  Let  me  ask 
you,**  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  to  regard  these  words,  given  by  St  John,  as  the 
very  words  written  by  Pontius  Pilate.  Bemember  that  their  purport  was 
to  be  conveyed  in  three  different  languages,  that  the  word  *  Jesus '  occurs 
but  in  one  of  the  three  versions  we  have  (and  that  to  all  appearance,  the 
first),  and  the  words  *  of  Nazareth  *  in  none.  Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  there 
could  have  been  but  a  narrow  space  on  the  cross  for  the  inscription,  which 
was  to  be  legible  to  all.  .  .  .  Now  look  upon  that  well-known  name  *  Jesus 

'  Valenns  Maximal,  lib.  iL  cap.  2.  §  2.  *  See  Wolfioi  on  Matt  xxvii*  9. 

'  Dr.  TowQsun,  Worlu,  vol.  L  pp.  200—202. 
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cf  Nazareth/  aa  written  separately,  above  the  rest  of  the  inscript*on,  and 
perhaps  hirger  also  (as  is  so  often  done  with  the  name),  and  the  three  lines 
below  as  declaring  the  crucified  to  be  Hhe  Eling  of  the  Jews.'  Observe 
how  easily  all  the  other  lines  come  after  this,  how  natural  are  the  expres- 
sions which,  in  the  first  of  the  three,  point  out  this  *  same  Jesus '  as  the 
owner  of  that  title : 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH. 

This  is  Jesus  the  kino^  of  the  Jews; 

and  are  then  dropped,  one  by  one,  in  the  two  lower  lines ;  and,  lastly,  see 
how  with  this  interpretation  every  word  and  particle  of  the  accounts  given 
by  all  the  four  evangelists  agree  both  with  each  other  and  with  probability; 
the  three  first  announcing  the  derisive  yet  true  proclamation  of  their  Lord 
to  those  three  great  nations,  the  fourth  relating  those  words  which  visibly 
on  the  cross,  no  less  than  really  in  their  <*ense,  belonged  alike  to  all.**  * 

17.  Matt.  xxviL  44.  with  Luke  xxiii.  39 — 43. 

Some  expositors  suppose  that  the  plnral  was  used  by  St.  Matthew  in- 
definitely ;  while  St.  Luke  more  precisely  employs  the  singular.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  our  Lord  hung  for  many  hours  on  the  cross,  that 
during  that  time  his  meek  behaviour  was  remarkable,  and  also  that  extra- 
ordinary portents  occurred.  A  deep  impression  was  evidently  made  upon 
the  mass  of  the  spectators,  and  the  howls  of  malice  and  derision,  which 
through  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  had  assailed  him,  were  hushed. 
This  is  brought  out  in  Luke  xxiii.  48. :  "  men's  tempers  were  now  changed," 
as  Dr.  Alford  observes.^  What  marvel  then  —  save  a  marvel  of  divine 
grace — if  he,  who  crucified  justly  had  at  first  with  callous  heart  joined 
his  comrade  and  the  mocking  mob  in  reviling  the  great  Sufierer,  found  by 
degrees  the  conviction  growing  that  that  Sufierer,  to  whom  nature  seemed 
to  bear  witness,  was  a  Saviour,  and  cried  to  him  with  new-bom  faith, 
"  Lord,  remember  me  ?  ** 

18.  Matt,  xxvii.  54.  with  Mark  xv.  39.  and  Luke  xxiii.  47. 

In  the  former  passage  the  utterance  is  ascribed  to  the  watchers  as  well 
as  to  the  centurion.  And  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  no  observation  was 
made  except  by  the  Roman  officer.  •  But,  as  St.  Mark  ascribes  the  words  he 
records  to  the  centurion  personally,  it  seems  not  quite  admissible  to  account 
for  the  difierence  between  St.  Luke  and  the  two  former  evangelists  by  say-  . 
ing  that  in  one  place  we  have  what  the  people,  in  the  other  what  the 
centurion  said.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  words  are  reported  in  a 
different  language  from  that  in  which  they  were  (most  probably)  uttered. 
And  they  are  identical  in  meaning.  Doubtless  the  officer  in  charge  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  reason  why  the  chief  priests  and  Jewish  rulers 
had  arraigned  their  victim ;  viz.  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
which  they  called  blasphemy.  He  might  not  understand  the  full  import 
of  the  words ;  but  the  scene  which  he  witnessed  convinced  him  that  Jesus 
was  not  guilty  (for  such  is  the  right  meaning  of  Luke  xxiii.  47.) ;  that  his 
claim  was  well-founded ;  that  he  was,  what  he  professed  to  be,  the  Son  of 
God.  Tiie  idea  conveyed  is  exactly  the  same  ;  though  the  wording  of  it 
differs. 

19.  Matt.  xxviiL  with  Mark  xvi.  Luke  xxiv.  John  xx.  and  1  Cor. 
XV.  4-7. 

Dr.  Alford  very  well  observes  :  "  The  independence  and  distinctness  of 

*  The  Inscription  on  the  Cross  as  recorded  hy  the  Foar  Evangelists,  a  Sermon,  &c, 
Oxford,  1858,  pp.  23,  24. 

*  The  Greek  Testament,  note  on  Lake  xxiii  48. 
VOL.  II.  II 
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the  fonr  narrfttives  in  this  part  have  never  been  questioned ;  and  indeed 
herein  lie  its  principal  difficulties.  With  regard  to  them  .  •  •  .  supposing  us 
to  be  acquainted  with  everything  said  and  done,  in  its  order  and  exactness, 
toe  should  doubtless  be  able  to  reconcile,  or  account  for^  the  present  forms  of 
the  narratives ;  but,  not  having  this  koy  to  the  harmonizing  of  them,  all 
attempts  to  do  so,  in  minute  particulars,  must  be  full  of  arbitrary  assump- 
tions, and  cany  no  certainty  with  them."  * 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  here  fully  the  various  questions 
which  arise  from  the  narratives  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  All  that  can 
be  done  is  to  point  out  as  nearly  as  possible,  from  some  of  the  best 
authorities,  the  order  of  events,  and  to  refer  the  student  to  works  where  be 
may  find  the  difficulties  examined  and  solutions  suggested. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  there  was  a  great  earthquake :  an  angel 
descended,  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre^  and  sat  upon  it ;  and 
the  Lord  arose. 

Probably  about  the  same  time,  a  party  of  women,  Mary  Magdalene, 
Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  others,  had  set  out  to  visit  the  sepulchre. 
They  carried  with  them  spices  and  perfumes,  with  which  they  intended 
to  embalm  the  body  in  a  more  orderly  way  than  had  been  possible  in  the 
hurry  on  Friday  afternoon  after  the  execution.  Here,  however,  there  is  a 
difficulty.  According  to  Luke  xxiii.  56.,  the  spioes  and  ointments  were 
procured  and  prepared  before  the  rest  of  the  sabbath ;  according  to  Mark 
xvi.  1.,  the  purchase  of  spices  was  not  made  till  the  sabbath  was  past.  Two 
solutions  may  be  offered,  neither  of  them  unnaturaL  There  were  several 
women  who  had  ministered  to  Christ :  it  was  hardly  to  be  imagined  that 
all  would  go  in  a  body  at  one  time  to  one  particular  shop  to  purchase  the 
spices.  Some  might,  therefore,  procure  theirs  on  the  Friday  at  once,  others 
defer  their  purpose  till  the  Saturday  evening.  St  Mark  only  specifies 
three  women  :  St.  Luke  speaks  generally  of  women  from  Galilee ;  so  that 
there  is  no  distinct  contradiction.  Or,  we  may  suppose  that  a  purchase 
was  made  on  the  Friday,  and  that  the  next  evening,  finding  they  had  not  a 
sufficient  quantity,  they  made  a  fresh  purchase  and  obtained  more. 

As  the  women  were  on  their  way,  Mary  Magdalene  seems  to  have 
outstripped  the  rest,  for  she  arrived  at  the  tomb  ere  the  twilight  ended 
(John  XX.  L);  while,  according  to  the  other  evangelists  (Matt,  xxviii.  1.; 
Mark  xvi.  2.;  Luke  xxiv.  1),  the  party  reached  it  just  as  the  sun  was 
appearing  above  the  horizon.*  Mary,  perceiving  that  the  stone  was  rolled 
away,  with  characteristic  zeal  ran  back  to  the  city,  apparently  not  staying 
for  the  approach  of  her  companions,  and  told  Peter  and  John  that  the 
body  was  removed.  Meanwhile  the  other  women  arrived,  saw  the  tomb 
empty,  entered  it,  and  were  accosted  by  the  angel  who  sat  upon  the  stone, 
who  announced  the  resurrection,  and  desired  them  to  go  and  tell  the 
disciples.  As  they  vrere  going  Jesus  himself  met  them,  and  reiterated 
the  command.  A  difficulty  is  felt  because  the  evangelists  (Matt,  xxviii. 
5—7.;  Mark  xvi.  5—7.;  Luke  xxiv.  4 — 7.)  do  not  agree  as  to  the  number 
or  locality  of  the  angels  ;  Luke  saying  that  there  were  two,  whom  he 
seems  to  place  in  the  sepulchre,  while  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  but 
one,  and  Matthew  says  that  he  sat  upon  the  stone,  which  it  is  assumed  was 
outside  the  sepulchre.  Mr.  Williams  well  remarks  that  *<  the  women 
appear  to  be  frequently  going  and  coming,  and  in  pious  sedulity  visiting 
the  tomb ;  which  will  account  for  many  things  through  the  whole  of  the 
narrative."*    Besides,  the  angels  need  not  be  supposed  immutably  fixed  all 

■  The  Oreek  Testament,  note  on  Matt,  xxviii.  1— 10. 

•  See  the  ohscrvntions  of  Mr.  I.  Williams,  (Gospel  Narratiye  of  onr  Lord's  Beanmefcion 
hwrmonixed,  (edit.  1855)  pp.  62—64.  •  Ihid.  p.  24,  ^^^ 
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the  time  in  the  same  place ;  and,  further,  angels  when  thej  appeared  to 
some  persons  were  not  always  visible  to  others  that  were  with  them  (Numb, 
xxii.  3L;  2  Kings  vi.  17.). 

Peter  and  John,  apprised  by  Mary  Magdalene  that  the  tomb  was  empty, 
ran  both  to  see  for  themselves.  John  outran  his  companion,  but  did  not  go 
in  till  Peter  arrived.  Neither  of  them,  it  would  seem,  saw  the  angels :  they 
went  back ;  but  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  was  dawning  on  their  minds. 

Mary,  however,  who  had  followed  the  two  disciples,  remained  utterly 
perplexed  and  weeping  at  the  sepulchre ;  and  now  looking  into  it  saw  two 
angels,  who  inquired  the  reason  of  her  tears.  And  at  the  moment,  turning 
round,  she  saw  Jesus  herself;  and  then  occurred  that  most  touching 
recognition  (John  xx.  16.).  There  is,  however,  another  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  In  Mark  xvi.  9.  it  is  said  that  Jesus  appeared 
first  to  Mary  Magdalene.  The  solution  may  be  that  in  that  chapter 
three  appearances  are  narrated ;  and  this  is  the  first  of  them.  Or,  as 
there  seems  strong  ground  for  believing,  it  may  be  that  vv.  9 — ^20.  are  not 
from  the  pen  of  the  evangelist.'  ffis  credit^  therefore,  is  not  involved  by 
the  statement. 

The  history  is  after  this  plain  enough.  There  was  the  appearance  to  the 
two  disciples  at  Emmaus ;  that  to  Peter,  and  that  to  the  apostles  in  the 
evening.     These  are  aU  that  are  recorded  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 

For  a  full  examination  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  the  student  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Robinson  2  and  other  harmonists. 

20.  Mark  xv.  25.  with  John  xix.  14. 

Dr.  Alford  remarks  that  ^  it  is  preposterous  to  imagine  that  two  such 
accounts  as  these  of  the  proceedings  of  so  eventful  a  day  should  differ  by 
three  whole  hours  in  their  apportionment  of  its  occurrences.  So  that  it 
may  fairly  he  presumed  that  some  different  method  of  calculation  has  given 
rise  to  the  present  discrepancy .•*  *  And  yet  the  dean,  elsewhere,  unac- 
countably declares  the  difficulty  "  insuperable."  *  Even  Strauss,  however, 
sees  no  such  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  matter.  ''Ample  details,''  says 
Dr.  Lee, ''  concerning  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  eighth  of  Townson's 
'  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels  ; '  where  it  is  shown  that  St.  John  has, 
on  all  occasions,  *  reckoned  the  hours  as  we  do,  from  midnight  to  noon,  and 
again  from  noon  to  midnight ; '  and  also  that  the  interval  of  time  between 
the  *  sixth  hour '  of  St.  John,  and  the  *  third  hour  *  of  St  Mark  (t.  e,  between 
six  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon)  must  have  been  fully  occupied  by  the 
vacillation  of  Pilate,  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  message  (Matt  xxvii.  19.^ 
by  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  two  malefactors,  and  by  the  procession 
to  Calvary."  *  It  is  not  surprising  that  St  John,  writing  out  of  Judea 
(probably  at  Ephesus),  and  most  likely  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
should  use  a  mode  of  computation  different  fVom  that  of  any  of  the  earlier 
evangelists.  In  this  solution  Dr.  Davidson  acquiesced  ^;  though  he  appears 
to  have  since  abandoned  it 

21.  Luke  i.  33.  with  1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

There  is  no  real  contradiction  between  these  statements.  The  kingdom 
of  Christ  may  be  viewed  in  two  different  lights,  or  have  two  separate 

'  See  Vol.  IV.  pp.  434—436. 

*  Hmnnonj,  part  ix  pp.  228—235.  (edit  Boeton,  1853),  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  Feb.  1845,  pp.  162  &c  Seealso  B Irks,  Hone  Eyangelice,  book  ill  chap  iiL  pp.  423—454. 

*  Note  on  Mark  xv.  25. 
«  Note  on  John  xix.  14. 

*  The  Inspiration  of  Holj  Scriptare*  lect.  viii.  note,  pp.  391,  399. 

*  Sacred  Hermeneotics,  chap.  xiL  pp.  563,  564. 
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departments.  The  sovereignty  spo^n  of  in  Luke  will  never  end  or  be 
succeeded  by  a  fresh  dominion.  This  is  true,  whether  it  be  administered 
by  Christ,  the  God-man,  or  whether  God,  as  God,  appear  more  immediately 
the  King.  The  delivery  of  the  kingdom,  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul,  respects 
the  complete  subjugation  of  Christ's  enemies,  when  he  shall  have  no  fui*ther 
need  to  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Then  there  will  be  an  "  end," 
not  indeed  of  his  mediatorial  authority,  for  the  body  which  he  assumed 
thereto  he  will  keep  for  ever ;  but,  perhaps,  of  the  delegated  and  special 
title  under  which  he  has  exercised  his  power,  and  as  one  with  the  Father 
In  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  shall  reign  through  eternity. 

22.  John  V.  31.  with  viii.  14. 

The  observations  of  dean  Alford  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  He  says 
^  This  assertion  is  not  to  be  trifled  away  by  an  accx)mmodation,  or  supposed 
to  be  introduced  by  *  Ye  will  say  to  me^  .  .  .  The  words  are  said  in  all 
earnestness,  and  are  strictly  true.  If  such  a  separation,  and  independent 
testimony,  as  is  here  supposed,  could  take  place^  it  would  be  a  falsiiication 
of  the  very  conditions  of  the  truth  of  God  as  manifested  by  the  Son,  who, 
being  the  Adyoc,  speaks,  not  of  himself,  but  of  the  Father.  And  in  this 
sense  chap.  viii.  14.  is  eminently  true  also,  the  ^c  being  the  iLnavyaafia 
riJQ  ^o^iyc  tov  UaTpoc,^  * 

23.  John  V.  37,  38.  with  Matt  iii.  16, 17 

The  interrogative  form  of  translation  proposed  by  Dr.  Campbell  is  open 
to  grave  objection.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  reference  in  the  word 
il>wvff  to  the  voice  heard  at  our  Lord's  baptism,  vwvore  excluding  this. 
The  view  which  Dr.  Alford  takes  of  the  passage  is  satisfactory :  "  The 
connection  of  these  verses  has  been  much  disputed.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  to  be  this :  *  The  works  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  only  indirect 
testimonies  :  the  Father  himself,  who  sent  me,  has  given  direct  testimony 
concerning  me.  Now  that  testimony  cannot  be  derived  by  you  nor  any 
man  by  direct  communication  with  him;  for  ye  have  never  heard  his  voice 
nor  seen  his  shape  (or  perhaps  have  not  heard  his  voice,  as  your  fathers 
did  from  Sinai,  nor  seen  his  visional  appearance,  as  the  prophets  did). 
Nor  (v.  38.)  in  your  case  has  it  been  given  by  that  inward  witness  (chap, 
iii.  33.;  1  John  iv.  13,  14.)  which  those  have  (and  had  in  a  measure,  even 
before  the  gift  of  the  Spirit — see  inter  cU.  Psal.  li.  11.)  in  whom  his  word 
abides ;  for  ye  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you,  not  believing  on  him 
whom  he  hath  sent  Tet  (ver.  39.)  there  is  a  form  of  this  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  Father,  accessible  even  to  you  :  *  Search  the  scriptures,'"*  &c 

24.  Acts  ix.  7.  with  xxii.  9.  xxvi.  14.  and  1  Cor.  ix.  1. 

Paul  himself  saw  the  Lord  Jesus :  the  company  with  him  perceived  the 
light,  but  distinguished  no  person.  Paul  heard  and  understood  the  words 
that  were  spoken  :  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  voice,  but  did  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  what  was  said  (comp.  John  xii.  28,  29.).  The 
tiamJKeKrav  in  ix.  7.  does  not  contradict  the  statement  of  xxvi.  14.  The 
companions  of  Paul  were  at  first  fixed  in  speechless  amazement  at  what 
they  witnessed,  and,  as  might  be  supposed  natural,  afterwards  fell  to  the 
ground. 

25.  Rom.  li.  14.  with  Eph.  ii.  3. 

There  is  no  contradiction  here.  The  natural  bias  of  mankind  is  to  evil. 
But  the  apostle  never  meant  to  deny  the  power  of  conscience  in  the  human 
heart     Hence,  a  Gentile  who  had  not  the  written  law  might  conscien- 


'  The  Greek  Testament,  note  on  John  t.  31. 
•  Note  on  John  v.  S7 — 39. 
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tiouslj  do  many  things  contained  in  the  law,  and,  abstaining  from  various 
vices,  set  up  a  law  unto  himself.  But  no  such  man  fulfilled  the  law,  so  as 
to  obtain  thereby  a  meritorious  righteousness  before  God. 

26.  Rom.  xiv.  5,  6.  with  Gal.  i v.  10,  11. 

In  these  two  passages  different  classes  of  persons,  who  were  swayed  by 
different  motives,  are  addressed.  In  the  Roman  church  were  some  Jewish 
converts  scarcely  as  yet  knowing  how  far  ritual  observances  were  abrogated, 
and  Gentile  converts  who  had  never  been  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of 
special  ordinances  or  particular  days  set  apart,  and  who  therefore  did  not 
regard  them.  It  was  a  mere  question  of  hardly-enlightened  conscience  and 
reHgious  scruple  ;  and  the  apostle  desires  the  one  to  deal  tenderly  with  the 
other  party.  In  the  case  of  the  G^latians,  Judaizing  teachers  were  en- 
deavouring to  impose  the  legal  yoke  on  the  Gentile  converts,  and  to  make 
them  rely  on  observance  of  the  law  for  justification  before  Grod.  This 
the  apostle  strongly  censures  ;  as  the  gospel  truth  was  thereby  undermined. 

27.  I  Cor.  viii.  8—13.  with  x.  19—21. 

This  is  a  matter  nearly  akin  to  that  just  noticed.  Meats,  abstractedly 
considered,  are  indifferent,  and  might  be  freely  partaken  of,  according  to  the 
conviction  of  an  enlightened  Christian.  But  such  a  one  must  take  care 
not  to  give  ofifence  to  a  weaker  brother,  who  would  conclude,  if  he  saw  him 
sit  at  meat  in  an  idol's  temple,  that  it  was  lawful  to  hold  communion  with 
idolatry.  And,  though  an  idol  was  really  nothing,  yet  the  worshippers  of 
idols  sacrificed  to  them  as  real  beings,  in  fact  they  honoured  demons  instead 
of  God.  And  from  such  a  fellowship  the  Christian  must  stand  apart.  The 
principle  is  laid  down  in  the  first  passage  :  the  sinful  application  of  it  is 
censured  in  the  second. 

2S.  1  Cor.  X.  33.  with  Gal.  i-  10. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  contradiction  here,  we  may  see  the  very 
same  principle  illustrated  in  both  passages.  Instead  of  selfishly  seeking 
his  own  profit,  the  apovtle  tells  the  Corinthians,  he  relinquished  personal 
pleasure  or  comfort  for  the  profit  of  others ;  he  was  ready  to  endure  much 
that  he  might  persuade  them  ;  their  salvation  was  the  object  he  aimed  at ; 
for  this  he  scrupled  not  at  any  sacrifice.  To  the  Galatians  he  writes  in 
the  same  temper,  jealous  of  whatever  would  debase  their  faith  or  peril 
their  salvation.  Regardless  of  personal  consequences  he  vindicates  the 
purity  of  the  gospel ;  he  would  not  curry  favour  with  corrupt  teachers. 
Men's  profit  and  God's  glory  were,  as  before,  his  object,  and  not  his  own 
ease  and  advantage.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  "  now  "  in  Gal.  i.  10. 
is  emphatic.  The  apostle  asks  if  he  was  now  pleasing  men  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  those  who  preached  another  gospel:  &pTi  yap,  nunc  enim. 
Causa,  cur  etiam  nunc  tam  asseveranter  scribat.  nunc  repetitur  ex  v.  9.* 

29.  1  Con  XI.  5.  with  xiv.  34.,  and  1  Tim.  ii.  12. 

To  such  an  extent  had  impropriety  gone  in  the  Corinthian  church,  that 
women  not  only  took  upon  them  to  speak  and  teach  in  the  public  as- 
semblies, but  also  in  unbefitting  costume,  t.  e.  with  uncovered  heads,  dis- 
honouring thereby  their  heads,  viz.  their  husbands  (com  p.  1  Cor.  xi.  3.)« 
The  apostle  censures  this  last  practice  first ;  and  afterwards  announces  his 
general  rule,  which  he  repeats  to  Timothy,  that  women  are  to  learn  in 
silence.  If  any  special  case  occurred  of  a  woman's  receiving  an  express 
commission  from  God — such  instances  there  are  of  Deborah,  Anna,  and 
others — in  their  case  the  former  rule  of  covering  the  head  would  apply. 


>  BcDgel,  in  Gul  i.  10. 
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30.  GaL  vL  2.  with  5. 

In  the  former  yerse  we  find  rh  (i&pri :  the  apostle  is  inculcating  Christian 
ajnipathj,  which  can  be  carried  only  -to  a  limited  extent ;  in  the  latter 
verse  the  word  is  <popTloy :  each  man  will  have  a  load  (of  imperfections  and 
sins)  of  his  own. 

31.  Heb.  xL  33.  with  39. 

The  earlj  fathers  had  the  fulfilment  of  many  promises ;  but  that^  bj 
virtue  of  which  all  other  promises  were  faithful  and  true,  the  appearing  of 
Messiah,  was  not  accomplished  in  their  day, 

32.  1  John  I  8.  with  iiL  9. 

A  man,  bom  of  God,  still  in  this  life  commits  sin :  *'  this  infection  of 
nature  doth  remain,  yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated  "  (Art.  ix.).  Yet  a 
new  principle  ultimately  destructive  of  sin  is  introduced  into  his  heart ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  he  cannot  be,  as  he  once  was,  the  habitual  slave 
of  sin. 

§  3.  Alleged  contradictions  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New* 

1.  Mark  il  26.  with  1  Sam.  xxi.  1 — 9. 

Ahimelech, '  the  father  of  Abiathar,  was  nigh-priest  when  the  event 
mentioned  took  place.  But  Abiathar  was,  no  doubt,  assistant  to  his  father, 
and  almost  immediately  after,  bj  Ahimelech's  murder,  he  became  high- 
priest  by  right.  There  is,  therefore,  no  contradiction.  Men  are  frequently 
distinguished  by  the  title  or  office  which  they  subsequently  bear :  e.  g. 
Matt.  i.  6.  it  is  said,  "  Jesse  begat  David  the  king  ; "  though  he  was  not 
king  for  thirty  years  after  his  birth.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that, 
if  the  reading  be  ivl  'Aj^iadap  apx^epif^e  (the  article  rod  being  omitted  before 
&pxupi(aQ\  and  Tischendorf  (with  other  critics)  regards  this  as  the  true 
reading,  the  interpretation  will  be  "  during  the  high-priesthood  of  Abia- 
thar." Another  suggestion  has  been  made  that  tbe  words  are  the  title  to  a 
particular  section  of  the  history ;  just  as  (Mark  xiL  26.)  those,  lv\  rod  /3arov, 
mean  the  section  which  comprises  the  appearing  of  God  in  the  bush.^ 

2.  John  i.  18.  with  Exod.  xxiv.  10. 

Grod,  in  his  full  glory,  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20.); 
but  some  visible  manifestations  of  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity  were 
occasionally  made  in  old  time.  The  expression,  however,  of  John  i.  18. 
includes  more  than  bodily  vision ;  even  that  **  intuitive  and  infallible 
knowledge  which  enables  him  who  has  it  to  declare  the  nature  and  will  of 
God.'' « 

3.  Acts  yii.  2.  with  Gen.  xii.  1. 

It  is  somewhat  rash,  as  Dr.  Lee  well  observes,  in  modern  critics,  to  ac- 
cuse Stephen,  against  whom  the  Jews  could  find  no  answer  (Acts  vi.  10.) 
of  historical  inaccuracy* ;  and  careful  examination  will  supply  very  natural 
solutions  of  the  alleged  difficulties.  Here  it  has  been  supposed  mat  there 
were  two  calls,  one  in  XJr,  which  Stephen  mentions,  the  other  to  leave 
Charran,  recorded  Gen.  xii.  1.  It  is  very  probable  that  Abraham's  steps 
on  many  important  occasions  were  directed  by  divine  intimation  ;  so  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  belief  that  there  was  a  call  to  leave 
Mesopotamia,  and  a  call  to  quit  Charran.  But  the  expressions  in  Gen.  xii.  1 . 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  original  call — exactly  in  accordance  with 

*  See  before,  pp.  105.,  461. 

•  Alford,  The  Greek  Testament,  note  on  John  i   18. 

■  The  Intpirntion  of  Holjr  Scripture,  Append.  H.  (2nd  edit.)  p.  531, 
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Stephen's  words — was  "before  he  dwelt  in  Charran.*'  For  how  could 
^int(D  mean  anj  other  than  the  native  country  of  Abraham  ?  The  En- 
glish authorized  version,  taking  this  view,  translates  "^^l  "  the  Lord  had 
said."    And  this  is  perfectly  justifiable. 

4.  Acts  viL  14.  with  Gen.  xlvi  26,  27. 

Stephen  has  reckoned  the  family  of  Jacob  as  seventj-five,  the  identical 
number  which  the  version  of  the  LXX.  gives  in  Gen.  xlvi.  27.;  while  the 
Hebrew  text  has  seventy.  According  to  the  LXX.,  Joseph  had  nine  sons 
(or  grandsons)  in  Egypt ;  and,  these  being  added  to  the  sixty-six  of  Gren, 
xlvL  2Q.y  the  sum  wiU  be  seventy-five.  Still  only  seven  of  Joseph's 
descendants  are  named;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  LXX.  gets  the 
number  nine,  even  if  he  were  included.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
simplest  solution  is  not  the  best — that  Stephen  was  satisfied  to  cite  the 
number  of  Jacob's  family  from  a  version  in  every  one's  hands  and 
generally  esteemed  of  authority.  But  various  other  explanations  have 
been  given.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  quote  a  valuable  note  of  Dr.  Lee's: 
^<  Bishop  Kidder  considers  Hhat  Moses  designs  to  give  an  account  of 

Jacob's  whole  family,  or  such  as  came  out  of  his  loins,  Gen.  xlvi.  6 8., 

and  V.  26. ;  in  order  that,  by  comparing  the  small  number  who  went 
down  to  Egypt  with  the  great  number  who  came  out  of  that  land,  the 
protection  of  €k)d  might  be  the  more  manifest  Hence  he  does  not 
include  the  totves  of  Jacobus  sons^  enumerating  merely  Jacob,  his  sons, 
and  also  Joseph's  sons,  which  were  bom  him  in  Egypt.'  (See  vv.  26^ 
27.)  But  take  now  the  words  and  the  design  of  St.  Stephen.  He 
do^  not  confine  himself  to  those  who  came  *out  of  Jacob's  loins:'  he 
plainly  includes  all  those  whom  Joseph  called  into  Egypt,  '  Then  sent 
Joseph  and  called  his  father  to  him,  and  all  his  kindred^  three-score  and 
fifteen  souls.'  *  Moses  tells  us  how  many  Jacob  and  his  seed  amounted  to, 
omitting  his  son^  wives,  Stephen  tells  us  how  many  they  were  that  Joseph 
called  into  Egypt.'  Some,  therefore,  in  the  list  of  Moses,  must  be  left  out 
of  the  number  given  by  St.  Stephen.  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  could  not 
be  said  to  be  called  into  Egypt;  still  less  could  Hezron  and  Hamul,  the 
sons  of  Pharez  (Gen.  xlvi.  12^^  who  were  not  yet  born.»  Besides,  Jacob, 
too,  must  be  considered  apart  Hence  six  persons  are  to  be  deducted  from 
the  number  of  Moses  (viz.  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  his  two  sons,  with  Hezron 
and  Hamul),  in  order  to  find  those  who  are  reckoned  by  St  Stephen  ;  and 
hence  sixty-four  only  are  common  to  both.  Add  now  the  eleven  wives  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  we  get  the  number  seventy-five,  given  by  St  Stephen. 
This  conclusion  is  slightly  modified  by  Dr.  Hales :  •  In  this  statement,  the 
wives  o£  Jacob's  sons,  who  formed  part  of  the  household,  are  omitted  ;  but 
they  amounted  to  nine ;  for,  of  the  twelve  wives  of  the  twelve  sous,  Judah's 
wife  was  dead  (Gren.  xxxviii.  12.),  and  Simeon's  also,  as  we  may  collect 
from  his  youngest  son,  Shaul,  by  a  Canaanitess  (xlvi.  10.);  and  Joseph's 
wife  was  already  in  Egypt  These  nine  wives,  therefore,  added  to  the 
sixty-six,  gave  seventy-five  souls,  the  YiholQ  sanoxkni  of  Jacob's  household 
that  went  down  with  him  to  Egypt;  critically  corresponding  with  the 
statement  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Joseph  sent  for  his  father  Jacob 
and  ali  his  hindred,  amounting  to  seventy-five  souls.* — A  New  Analysis 
of  ChronoL  vol.  ii.  p.  160.  (p.  144.  edit  1830).  Dr.  Wordsworth's  explana- 
tion  does  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory:  <The  number  seventy-five^  which 
St  Stephen  specifies,  consists  of  the  seventy  mentioned  (Gen.  xlvi.  27.), 
together  with  the  issue  of  the  sons  of  Joseph's  own  sons,  Ephniim  and 
Manasseh,  Machir  (son  of  Manasseh),  Galaad  (son  of  Machir),  Sutalaim 


See  before,  p.  454. 
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Taam  (sons  of  Ephraim),  Edom  (son  of  Satalaim).* — 'The  Acts  of  the  Aposi., 
p.  32."  1  It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Hales's  explanation  is  manifestly  un- 
tenable. Judah's  wife,  it  is  true,  was  dead ;  but  surely  Tamar  must  be 
taken  into  the  account  Also  it  is  an  arbitrary  conjecture  that  Simeon's 
wife  was  dead ;  the  more  natural  supposition  is  that  he  had  two.  Further, 
Asher  had  grandsons,  some  of  the  ten  «on«  of  Benjamin  were,  according  to 
the  largerusageof  the  word,  his  grandsons  (Numb.  xxvi.  38—40.)  ;  and,  if 
Hezron  and  Hamul  (as  Dr.  H.  believes)  were  born  in  Canaan,  Pharez  had  a 
wife :  it  is  evident,  then,  that  more  than  nine  wives  would  have  to  be 
reckoned.  The  same  objection  would  apply,  though  not  so  forcibly,  to 
Bp.  Kidder's  hypothesis,  which  Dr.  Lee  approves.  Hence,  Dr.  Words- 
worth's would  seem  the  preferable  explanation. 

5.  Acts  yii.  15,  16.  with  GeD.xxiiL  16  — 18.^  L  13.^  and  Josh* 
xxiv.  32. 

These  passages  have  been  represented  as  irreconcilable.  If  they  were, 
it  would  be  no  argument  against  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writer,  who 
simply  records  what  Stephen  uttered.  But,  as  before  observed,  it  is  not 
probable  that  one  so  well  versed  in  the  history  of  his  nation  would  make 
a  blunder.  "  It  is  better,"  Dr.  Davidson  admirably  observes,  on  Acts  vii. 
15,  16.,  **  to  tax  ourselves  with  ignorance,  than  the  Bible  with  confusion. 
....  Had  Stephen  ventured  to  utter  expressions  so  contradictory  to  the 
Jewish  scriptures  as  those  in  the  text  are  usually  represented  to  be,  his 
enemies  would  have  at  once  detected  the  error,  and  accused  him  of  fsklse- 
hood.  They  were  too  much  incensed  against  him  to  let  slip  an  opportunity 
of  entangling  him  in  his  words.  There  is  no  mention  of  his  incurring  any 
such  censure."'  And  Stier^  goes  still  farther,  and  maintains  that  **to  as- 
cribe to  Stephen  an  error  of  memory  in  the  statement  of  a  fact  so  well- 
known  may  be  named  almost  a  piece  of  infatuation  (fast  thoricht)." 

Several  explanations  have  been  attempted.  One  is  offered  by  Dr. 
Davidson  in  the  place  above  referred  to ;  but  he  has  since  given  it  up  as 
untenable.  Dr.  Lee  adopts  the  following  after  Luger ;  who,  says  he, 
**  answers  this  common  objection  by  pointing  to  the  i>eculiar  manner  in 
which  St.  Stephen  alludes  to  the  national  history.  Abraham  bought  the 
sepulchre  near  Mamre;  and  there  Jacob  was  buried  (Gen.  1.  13.):  Jacob 
bought  *  a  parcel  of  a  field '  at  Sychem ;  and  there  Joseph  was  buried  (Josh, 
xxiv.  32.) ;  that  is,  Abraham  purchased  a  grave  for  Jacob ;  and  so  did 
Jacob  for  Joseph  ;  and  thus  we  have  an  additional  instance  of  the  law  of 
repetition  above  adluded  to.  These  two  facts  St.  Stephen  combines  in  a 
single  phrase  ;  and  this  same  system  of  combination  is  constantly  repeated 
throughout  his  address:  e.  g.  cf.  ver.  7.  with  Gen.  xv.  13,  14.  and  Exod. 
iii.  12.;  add,  too,  the  statement  of  ver.  9.  Compare,  especially,  the  reference 
of  ver.  43.  *  I  will  carry  you  away  beyond  Babylon,*  with  the  denunciation 
of  Amos  (v.  27.)  against  the  ten  tribes:  *  Therefore  will  I  cause  you  to 
go  into  captivity  beyond  Damascus; '  in  which  words  the  deportation  to 
Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.)  is  alone  spoken  of.  Babylon,  however,  as  the 
prophets  declared,  was  to  be  the  exile  of  disobedient  Judah;  and  both 
denunciations  are  here  combined  by  St.  Stephen.  So,  also,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  it  is,  with  similar  brevity,  implied  that  Jacob  was  laid  in  the 
grave  which  Abraham  had  purchased  in  Hebron,  Greo.  xxiii.  19.;  1.  13.; 
and  Joseph  in  the  possession  which  Jacob  had  purchased  at  Sychem,  Gren. 
xxxiii.  19. 5  Josh.  xxiv.  32."*  A  few  words  would  suffice  to  the  Jewfl^ 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  history. 

»  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  534,  635. 

*  Sacr.  Hermencntics,  chap.  xiL  pp.  586,  587. 

*  Cited  by  Dr.  Lee. 

*  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  Append.  H.  (2nd  edit.)  pp.  533,  53i. 
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6.  Acts  xiii.  19 — 21.  with  1  Kings  vi.  1. 

Some  of  the  modes  which  have  been  proposed  of  reconciling  these 
passages  maj  be  found  noted  by  dean  Alford  ;  who  characterizes  them  as 
^arbitrary  and  forced.^ ^  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
reading  in  the  Acts  is  incorrect.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Davidson  says,  ''Lach 
mannhas  the  true  reading,  which  runs  thus :  'And,  when  he  had  destroyed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot^ 
about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  after  this  gave  them 
judges  until  Samuel  the  prophet*    In  this  there  is  no  difficulty."^ 

7.  1  Cor.  X.  8.  with  Numb.  xxv.  9. 

Differences  in  numbers,  we  have  sufficiently  seen,  are  not  uncommon ; 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  reconcile  them.  But  because  we  have  not  now 
the  requisite  knowledge  we  may  not  conclude  that  they  are  irreconcilable. 
And  it  is  somewhat  uncharitable  to  style,  as  Dr.  Alford  does,  on  the  first 
passage,  the  attempts — well  intended  they  certainly  arei — of  commen- 
tators to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution,  ^  subtilties  .  . .  discreditable  alike 
to  themselves  and  the  cause  of  sacred  truth." 

8.  2  Tim.  iii.  12.  with  Prov.  xvi.  7. 

In  neither  place  must  an  universal  sense  be  put  upon  the  words.  In 
primitive  times  persecution  was  rife ;  but  very  often  (though  by  no  means 
always)  God  turns  enemies  into  friends  of  his  people. 

9.  Heb.  ix.  4.  with  1  Kings  viii.  9. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
describing  the  tabernacle ;  while  the  reference  in  1  Kings  is  to  the  temple. 
Still  there  is  a  difficulty ;  for,  according  to  Exod.  xvi.  32 — 34.,  Numb.  xvii. 
10.,  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  seem  to  have  been  placed  before,  not 
in  the  ark.  Hence  some  would  refer  cv  J  to  trKtiviiy  and  not  to  icc/3wroV;  but 
this  can  hardly  be  allowed.  The  Jewish  rabbis  represent  the  rod  and  the 
pot  of  manna  as  having  been  in  the  ark.  See  Dr.  Alford^  note  in  loc.\ 
where  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  description  given  in  the  earlier 
part  of  Heb.  ix.  are  elaborately  discussed.] 


SECTION  VL 

SBBMnia  nYOOHSlSTBNCIES  BETWEEN  SACRED  AND  PSOFAKB  WRITERS. 

The  sacred  scriptures  contain  facts  which  appear  to  be  contra- 
dictory to  the  relations  of  the  same  facts  by  profane  historians.  But 
the  objections  lose  all  their  force,  when  the  uncertainty  and  want  of 
credibility  in  heathen  historians  are  considered,  as  well  as  their  want 
of  authentic  records  of  the  times.^  It  may  further  be  added,  that 
the  silence  of  the  latter,  concerning  facts  related  by  the  inspired 
writers,  cannot  be  regarded  as  contradicting  them  ;  because  many  of 
these  facts  are  either  too  ancient  to  come  within  the  limits  of  profane 
histories,  or  are  of  such  a  description  that  they  could  not  take  notice 

*  The  Greek  Testament,  note  on  Acts  xiii.  20. 

•  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  chap.'xii.  p.  588.    Conf.  Bengel,Vn  loc, 

'  Bishop  Stillingfleec  has  largely  proved  this  point  in  the  first  book  of  his  OriyineM 
Sacra,  pp.  1—65.  (edit.  1709,  folio).  Comp.  Rawlinson,  The  Historical  Evidences  of  the 
Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records,  18&9,  Icci.  iii.  pp.  109  — 112. 
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of  them.^  The  silence  or  omission  even  of  many  historians  ought 
not  to  overturn  the  testimony  of  any  one  author^  who  positively 
relates  a  matter  of  fact :  if,  therefore^  a  fact  related  in  the  scripture 
be  contradicted  by  an  historian  who  lived  many  centuries  after  the 
time  when  it  took  place,  such  contradiction  ought  to  have  no  weight. 

1.  Jastin,  the  abbreviator  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  who  wrote  at  least 
eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  relates  that  the  Israelites 
were  expelled  from  Egypt,  because  they  had  communicated  the  itch  and 
leprosy  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  apprehensive  lest  the  contagion  should 
spread ;  and  that  the  Israelites,  having  clandestinely  carried  a^^y  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  were  pursued  by  the  latter ;  who  were 
compelled  to  return  home  by  tempests.^ 

When  Jostin's  credulity  and  want  of  information  are  properly  weighed,  the  contradic- 
tion falls  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Jewish  nation  given  by  the  prejudiced  historian  Tacitus ;  which  are  but  injurious 
representations  of  their  avowed  enemies.  Bp.  Gray  has  observed  that  many  of  them  had 
been  distinctly  refuted  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  by  Josephus  and  other  historians.  They 
contain  in  themselves  sufficient  to  show  how  full  of  errors  they  are;  and,  while  they 
exhibit  much  truth  blended  with  falsehood,  they  tend  to  establish  the  former,  without  con- 
ferring any  shadow  of  probability  on  the  latter.* 

2.  There  are  many,  apparently  considerable,  contradictions  of  the  scrip- 
tures in  the  writings  of  Josephus. 

But  these,  as  well  as  his  omissions*,  may  be  accoonted  for  by  his  peculiar  situation. 
His  country  was  now  in  great  distress  ;  its  constitution  was  overturned,  and  his  country- 
men in  danger  of  extirpation,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  confounded  with  the 
Christians,  who  were  reputed  to  be  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  at  that  time  were  suffering 
persecution.  Josephus's  deviations  from  scripture,  therefore,  were  made  in  order  to 
accommodate  his  work  to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

3.  In  consequence  of  this  Jewish  historian  having  omitted  to  notice  the 
massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  related  in  Matt.  ii.  16.,  the 
evangelical  narrative  ha^  been  pronounced  a  **  fabrication,"  and  "  a  tale 
that  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it.** 

This  assertion  was  first  mado,  we  believe,  by  Voltaire,  whose  disregard  of  truth, 
especially  in  matters  connected  with  the  sacred  history,  is  sufficiently  notorious.  But 
the  evidence  for  the  reality  of  the  fact,  and,  consequently,  for  the  veracity  of  Matthew, 
is  too  strong  to  be  subverted  by  any  bold  and  unsupported  assertions.    For, 

In  the  Jirst  place.  The  whole  character  which  Josephus  ascribes  to  Herod  is  the  most 
evident  confirmation  of  the  barbarous  deed  mentioned  by  the  evangelist 

Secondly,  The  gospel  of  Matthew  was  published  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  38,  at 
which  time  there  doubtless  were  persons  living  who  conld,  and  (firom  the  hostility  then 
manifested  against  the  Christian  faith)  who  would,  have  contradicted  his  assertion  if  it 
had  been  false  or  erroneous  :  their  silence  is  a  tacit  proof  that  the  evangelist  has  stated  the 
fact  correctly.    But, 

Thirdly,  The  reality  of  the  fact  itself  (though  mentioned  in  his  usual  scoffing  manner) 
was  Mi  denied  by  the  philosopher  Celsus,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Christianity,  who 

'  On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  L  pp.  184— 188. 

*  Justin.  HisL  Philipp.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2.  p  308.  edit.  Bipont 

»  See  Bp.  Gray,  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  ToLL  pp.  43S — 
443.;  and  also  Du  Voisin,  Autorit^  desLivres  de  Moyse,  pp.  180—199. 

*  Ottius  has  compiled  a  curious  treatise,  intitled  Prtttermissa  h  Josepho :  it  is  a  collec- 
tion of  sixty-eight  articles,  of  which,  in  all  probability,  the  Jewish  historian  could  not  be 
ignorant ;  but  which  he  chose  to  omit  for  the  reason  above  assigned.  This  treatise  is 
appended  to  Ottius's  very  valuable  Spicilegium  sive  Excerpta  ex  flavio  Josepho,  pp.  527 
— 612. 

*  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  v.  sect.  4.  (Warburton's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  126— 
1 28  )  Tlie  bishop  has  given  several  instances  at  length,  which  we  have  not  room  to  insert 
toe  pp.  180—132. 
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lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  who  would  most  nnquestionablj  hare 
denied  it  if  he  conld.* 

Fottrthfy,  Matthew's  narrative  is  confirmed  bj  Macrobins,  a  heathen  author,  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  centnrj,  and  who  mentions  this  massacre  in  the  following 
terms  :  **  Augustus,"  says  he,  **  having  been  informed  that  Herod  had  ordered  a  son  of 
his  own  to  be  killed,  among  the  male  infants  about  two  years  old,  whom  be  had  put  to  death 
in  S/riA*  said,  it  is  better  to  be  Herod's  hoo  than  his  som.'"  Now,  although  Macrobius 
is  far  too  modem  to  be  produced  as  a  valid  evidence  in  this  matter,  unsupported  bj  other 
circumstances,  and  although  his  story  is  magnified  by  an  erroneous  circumstance  ;  yet 
the  passage  cited  from  him  serves  to  prove  how  universally  notorious  was  the  murder  of 
the  children  in  Bethlehem,  which  was  perpetrated  by  the  orders  of  Herod. 

Further,  as  Bethlehem  was  a  very  small  pUce,  scarcely  two  thousand  persons  existed  in 
it  and  in  its  dependent  district ;  consequently,  in  the  massacre,  not  more  than  fifty  at  most 
could  be  slain.  In  the  description  of  the  life  of  such  a  tyrant  ns  Herod  was,  this  was  so 
trifling  an  act  of  cruelty,  that  it  was  but  of  small  consequence  in  the  history  of  his  san- 
guinary government     [This  was  probably  the  reason  of  Josephus's  sUence.] 

Lastfy,  As  the  male  infSuits  that  were  to  be  slain  could  easily  be  ascertained  from  the 
public  tables  of  birth  or  genealogies,  that  circumstance  will  account  for  the  reputed  parents 
of  our  Saviour  fleeing  into  Egypt,  rather  than  into  any  city  of  Judsoa.' 

4.  Luke  ii.  2.  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  historical  fact,  Saturninus  and 
Yolumnias  being  at  the  time  the  Roman  presidents  of  Syria,  and  Cyrenius 
not  being  governor  of  that  province  until  eleven  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ 

[The  objections  urged  are  these :  H.)  There  was  no  census  of  the  Orbie  Bomanue 
under  Augustus.  (2.)  Ilcura  t}  ohcovfiini  must  designate  merely  Judaea  (Acts  xi  28.  )• 
But  such  a  census  could  be  made  only  in  a  Roman  province ;  and  Judoa  did  not  become 
a  province  till  the  deposition  of  Archelans,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years.  (3  )  According 
to  Tacitus,  F.  Sulp.  Quirinins  (the  Cyrenius  of  St.  Luke)  was  first  sent  from  Rome  eleven 
or  twelve  years  after  Christ's  birth,  to  form  Judaea  into  a  province ;  C.  Sentius  Saturninus 
being  the  governor  of  Syria  when  our  Lord  was  bom.  The  inference  has  therefore  been 
drawn  that  the  gospel  history  is  inaccurate. 

The  following  modes  of  meeting  the  difficulty  have  been  proposed :  (1.)  The  word 
irpfiin}  stands  for  "wporipa,  and  irt^yuovwovros  depends  on  the  comparative.  Hence  the  mean- 
ing would  be,  **  This  census  took  place  before  Quirinius  was  pnetor  of  Syria  ;  **  the  state- 
ment being  added  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  misconception.  (2.)  Upimi  must  be 
connected  with  iydyero,  and  translated  adverbially,  **  This  census  first  took  effect  under 
Quirinius."  (3.)  For  affni  we  should  read  adn),  and  understand  that  the  decree  might  go 
forth  in  the  days  of  Herod,  but  **  the  taxing  Itself  occurred  for  the  first  time  under  Qui- 
rinius.** (4.)  St.  Luke's  object  was  to  show  how  Christ's  birth  coincided  with  the  political 
subjection  of  the  Jews,  which  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  practically  exhibited  in  the  em- 
peror's edict  :  *'  the  taxing  itself  took  place  under  Quirinius ; "  the  census  at  Christ's  birth 
being  the  preliminary  8tage  of  the  taxing  conducted  by  Quirinius  (Acts  v.  37.)  ;  and  the 
word  hrvypoup^i  being  susceptible  of  the  twofold  sense.  (5.)  The  article  must  be  omitted 
after  dhji,  which  refers  back  to  v.  1. ;  so  that  the  sense  is,  **  The  issuing  of  the  decree  be- 
came an  iaraiypa^  under  Quirinius,**  i.  e.  the  census  was  begun  under  Herod,  and,  having 
been  interrupted  by  his  death,  was  first  completed  by  Quirinius ;  its  date  being  defined  by 
the  time  when  it  was  completed. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  considers  onlv  two  interpretations  **  conformable  to  grammatical  laws  ;  *' 

either,  **  This  first  taxing  took  place  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria  **  —  and  Justin 

'  Martyr  declares  that  Quirinius  was  so  at  Christ's  birth* ;  or,  ** This  taxing  became  first,  when 

>  See  the  passages  in  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  21.  8vo.,  or  voL  iv.  p.  122,  4ta 

'  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  The  massacre  of  the  infants  is  likewise  noticed  in  a 
rabbinical  work  called  Toldotn  Jeshn,  in  the  following  passage :  ^'And  the  king  gave 
orders  for  putting  to  death  every  infant  to  be  found  in  Bethlehem  ;  and  the  king's  mes- 
sengers kill  every  infant  according  to  the  royal  order."  Dr.  G.  Sharpe,  First  Defence  of 
Christianity,  &c  p.  40. 

•  Lardner,  Credibility,  part  L  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect.  1.  Works,  vol  i  pp.  829 — 838. 
8VO.,  or  pp.  180 — 185.  4to. ;  Yolborth,  Causa  cur  Josephus  cadem  puerorum  Bethlemetieo* 
rum.  Matt.  iL  16.,  narratam  sHentio  preeterierit,  4to.  Gottingen,  1788,  as  analysed  in  the 
Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  617. ;  Schulz,  Archseologia  Hebraica,  pp.  52,  58. ; 
Colonia,  La  Religion  Chr^tienne  autorisee  par  le  Temoignage  des  Anciens  Aoteurs  Fayens, 
1718,  chap.  vi.  §  8.  torn.  i.  pp.  208 — 220. 

«  ApoL  L  34.  Op.  Par.  1742.  p.  65.  Conf.  Dial  cum  Tryph.  78.  p.  176. 
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Qoirinios  was  govenior  of  Sjiia  "  ;  i.  e.  it  began  to  be  entitled  ^Sr^e,  when  there  had  been 
a  second  nnder  Quirinios  ;  jost  as  a  sovereign  George  or  Chfu-les  is  not  stjled  the  first, 
till  another  of  the  same  name  has  succeeded.' 

But  there  is  a  passage  of  Tacitus  which  maj  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter :  **  Mox  ex- 
pugnatis  per  Ciliciam  Homonadensium  castellis  (Quirinius)  insignia  triumphi  adeptus  da- 
tusque  rector  C.  CsBsari  Arraeniam  obtinenti  Tiberinm  quoque  Rhodi  agentem  colnerat. 
Quod  tunc  patefecit  (Tiberius)  in  senacu,  hiudatis  in  se  officiis  et  incusato  M.  Loliio, 
quern  anctorem  C.  Cs^ari  pravitatis  et  discordinrum  arguebat.*'^  Zumpt  has  tried  to  dis- 
cover the  time  when  this  reduction  of  the  Uomonadenses  occurred,  and  what  governorship 
it  was  which  Quirinins  then  held.'  He  finds  that,  from  B.a  22,  when  Cyprus  was  assigned 
to  the  senate,  Cilicia  was  separated  from  it,  in  order  to  be  united,  and  placed  under  the  same 
governor  with  Sjria ;  and  that  this  union  continued  till  the  time  of  Vespasian.  Hence,  says 
Zumpt,  **Qn8B  cum  ita  sint,  P.  Sulpicium  Quirinium  eo  tempore,  quo  Homonndensium 
castella  per  Ciliciam  expugnavit,  certum  est  fuisse  legatum  Au^pisti  pro  pnetore  SjTise."* 

Now  as  to  the  date,  Quirinius  was  consul  b.c.  12. ;  and  C.  Ca)sar,  to  whom  he  w^ts 
rector^  died  a-d.  4.;  so  that  this  governorship  cannot  be  Quirinius's  administration  of  which 
Josephus  speaks;  for  that  did  not  commence  till  a.d.  6.  Further,  we  know  of  other  go- 
vernors of  Syria  till  ac  4.;  and  M.  LoUius  was  rector  of  C.  Csssar  from  the  close  of  B.a 
1  ,  to  the  beginning  of  a.d.  2.  The  distinct  conclusion  of  Zumpt,  therefore,  is  that  Qui- 
rinius preceded  LoUius,  both  as  governor  of  Syria  and  rector  of  C.  Caesar,  and  that  he  suc- 
ceeded Varus,  who  at  the  close  of  b.c.  4.  returned  from  Syria  to  Rome.  Hence  the  statement 
of  St.  Luke,  that  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  is  fully 
vindicated  by  a  proof  reached  after  a  minute  and  lengthened  deduction ;  so  that  **  it  is  the 
paucity,"  as  Dr.  Fairbaim  remarks,  ^  not  the  fulness  of  the  collateral  sources  of  information 
which  brought  into  suspicion  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian."*  The  succession  of 
Syrian  governors  therefore  appears  to  be  :  — 

C.  Sentius  Satuminus,  from     .  »  .  .  •  B.C.  9. 


P.  Quinctilius  Varus 

P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius 

M.  Lollius       •  •  .  • 

C.  Marcius  Censorinus 

L.  Volusius  Satuminus 

P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius  (a  second  time) 


6. 

4. 

1. 
A.D.  3 

4. 
.        6 


Since  it  is  now  clear  that  the  principal  difficulty  is  removed,  we  need  not  be  very 
solicitous  as  to  the  other  objection,  that  contemporary  history  is  silent  as  to  a  census  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth.  This  silence  would  not  contradict  the  evangelist.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  there  are  indications  from  trustworthy  sources,  independent  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  such  a  census  was  among  the  plans  of  the  administration  of  Augustus.  Tht!«e 
are  produced  by  Dr.  Lee,  to  whom,  and  to  the  authors  he  cites,  the  student  must  be  referred 
for  complete  discussion.*] 

5.  In  Luke  iii.  19.  Herod  the  tetrarch  is  said  to  have  been  reproved  by 
John  the  Baptist  for  Herodias,  bis  brother  Philip* s  wife,  whom  he  had 
forcibly  taken  away  from  her  husband  and  married. 

Now  this  is  said  to  be  irreconcilable  with  profane  history,  which  asserts  the  brother's 
name  to  have  been  Herod,  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  name  of  Philip  has  crept 
into  the  text  through  the  copyist's  negligence,  and  ought  to  be  omitted  :  Gnesbach  has 
omitted  it  in  his  text,  but  has  inserted  the  word  ^adinrov  in  the  margin,  with  the  mark  of 
doubtful  genuineness.  [But  in  Matt.  xiv.  3.  and  Mark  vL  1 7.  the  same  name  appears. 
Doubtless  the  appellation  in  full  of  the  personage  in  question  was  Herod  Philip,  a  family 
and  a  personal  name  being  united.] 

6.  Acts  V.  36.  For  before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  &c.  Josephus*s 
account  of  Theudas  (Antiq.  lib.  xx.  cap.  5.  §  1.)  referred  to  a  transaction 
that  occurred  several  years  after  Gamaliel's  speech,  of  which  this  text  is  a 
part. 

"  See  Wordsworth,  The  Four  Gospels,  1856,  wi.  loc.  p.  139. 

*  AnnaL  lib.  iil  48. 

'  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Comment  Epigraph,  ad  Antiq.  Rom.  pertinent  vol  il  BeroL  1854. 

*  P.  98.  »  Herm.  Man.  App.  p.  471. 

*  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  (2nd.  edit),  p.  401.,  note  1.  See  also  Append.  O. 
pp.  S'^S— 581.;  and  Fairbaurn,  Herm.  Man  Append,  pp.  461—475. 
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The  contradiction  is  remored  bj  the  probabilitj  that  there  might  be  tmo  impoetort  of 
the  same  name ;  for  there  were  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Simon  within  forty  years, 
and  three  of  Juda$  within  ten  years,  all  of  whom  were  leaders  of  insurrections.* 

[It  will  be  observed  that  alleged  contradictions  to  morality^  and 
to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things^  are  considered  in  the  first 
volume^  as  their  more  appropriate  place.    See  VoL  L  pp.  582 — 612.] 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OH  THE  INFERENTIAL  AND  FRACTICAL  BEADINO  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
SECTION  L 

OH  THB  IHFBRENTIAL  RBADIAO  OF  THS  BIBLB. 

L  General  rules  for  the  deduction  of  inferences. — IL  Observations  for 
ascertaining  the  sources  of  internal  inferences. — nL  And  also  of  ex* 
temal  inferences. 

L  The  sense  of  scripture  having  been  explained  and  ascerttdned^  it 
only  remains  that  we  apply  it  to  purposes  of  practical  utility ;  which 
may  be  effected  either  by  deducing  inferences  from  texts,  or  by  prac- 
tically applying  the  scriptures  to  our  personal  edification  and  salvation. 
By  INFERENCES,  wc  mean  certain  corollaries  or  conclusions  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  words  rijjhtly  explained;  so  that  they  who 
either  hear  or  read  them  may  form  correct  views  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  Christian  duty.  And  in  this  deduction  of  inferences  we 
are  warranted  both  by  the  genius  of  language,  which,  when  correctly 
understood,  means  not  only  what  the  words  uttered  in  themselves 
obviously  imply,  but  also  what  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  legiti- 
mate consequences ' ;  and  likewise  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  who  have  sanctioned  this  practice  by  their  example. 
To  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  single  instance :  — 

Our  Lord  (Matt  xxii.  23 — 32.),  when  dispating  with  the  Sadducees, 
cited  the  declaration  of  Jehovah  recorded  in  £xod.  iii.  6.,  /  am  the  God  of 
Abrahaniy  IsaaCy  and  Jacob  ;  and  from  thence  he  proved  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  mtarentlaMj,  or  by  legitimate  consequence.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  Abraham  bad  been  dead  upwards  of  three  hundred  years 
before  these  words  were  spoken  to  Moses  ;  yet  still  Jehovah  called  himself 
the  God  of  Abraham,  &c.  Jesus  Christ  properly  remarked  that  Grod  is 
not  the  €rod  of  the  dead  (that  word  being  equivalent  to  eternal  annihilation^ 
in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Sadducees,  who  held  that  the  soul  vanished 
with  the  body'),  but  of  the  living:  whence  it  follows  that^  if  he  is  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  they  have  not  altogether  perished,  but 
their  bodies  will  be  raised  again  from  the  dead,  while  their  spirits  or  souls 

'  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  the  passages  in  qaestion  relative  to  these  impostors.  Works, 
vol.  i.  pp.  409-- 413.  See  also  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  il  pp.  179—181.,  or  pp.  218,  219. 
edit  1849. 

*  Qui  enim  intelligit,  quod  loquitar,  non  modo  vtm^  sed  ambitum  quoque  verborum 
perspidt ;  ideoque  id  omne,  qnod  ex  iis  legitime  colligi  potest,  adprobare  etiam  merito 
treditur.  Buddeos,  Elementa  Philosophiie  Instramentafis,  pare  ii.  cap.  ii.  §  xxx.  p.  246. 
'    *  *'l.wa^^i^u  ro7s  aiiytaai,    Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviiL  cap.  1.  §  4.  (al.  cap.  2.) 
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are  alive  with  God,  notwithstanding  thej  have  ceased  for  manj  centuries 
to  exist  among  mortals.^  In  the  same  reply  our  Saviour  further  confuted, 
inferentiaU^t  another  tenet  of  the  Sadducees,  viz.  that  there  is  neither  angel 
nor  spirit,  hy  showing  that  the  soul  is  not  onlj  immortal,  but  lives  with 
Grod  even  while  the  bodj  is  detained  in  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  which  body 
will  afterwards  be  raised  to  life,  and  be  united  to  the  soul  hj  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  God. 

The  foundation  of  inferential  reading  is  the  perpetual  harmony  of 
sacred  thin^ ;  so  that  any  one,  who  has  thoroughly  considered  and 
rightly  understood  a  single  doctrine^  may  hence  easily  deduce  many 
others  which  depend  upon  it,  as  they  are  linked  together  in  one 
continued  chain.  But,  in  order  to  conduct  this  kind  of  reading  with 
advantage,  it  is  necessary  that  we  bring  to  it  a  sober  judgment^  capable 
of  penetrating  deeply  into  sacred  truths,  and  of  eliciting  with  inde- 
fatigable attention  and  patience,  and  also  of  deducing  one  truth  from 
another  by  strong  reasoning ;  and  further,  that  the  mind  possess  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  form  of  sound  words  in  faith  and  love 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  (2  Tim.  L  13.).  Without  this  knowledge^  it 
will  be  impossible  to  make  any  beneficial  progress  in  this  branch 
of  sacred  literature,  or  to  discover  the  exhaustless  variety  of  im- 
portant truths  contained  in  the  sacred  writings.  It  will  likewise 
be  requisite  to  compare  inferences  when  deduced,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  correct,  and  are  really  worthy  of  that 
appellation.  For  this  purpose  the  following  rules  may  be  advan- 
tageously consulted :  — 

1.  Obvious  or  too  common  inferences  must  not  be  deduced,  nor  should 
they  be  expressed  in  the  very  words  of  scripture. 

Thus,  if  from  Matt  vi.  Sa,  Seek  ye  firet  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Mm  righteoutnesa ;  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,  the  following  inferences  be  dedaced  —  1.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  sought  in  the  first  instance.  2.  It  is  necessary  that  we  seek  the 
righteousness  of  God  ;  and,  3.  To  him  that  thus  seeks,  all  other  things  shall  be  added  — 
although  these  are  in  themselTes  weighty  truths,  yet  they  are  expressed  too  plainly  in  the 
very  words  of  scripture  to  be  called  inferences.  They  are,  rather,  truths  seated  in  the  text 
itself,  than  truths  deduced  from  those  words. 

2.  Inferences  must  be  deduced  from  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  the 
words,  not  from  a  spurious  sense,  whether  literal  or  mystical. 

We  have  a  striking  violation  of  this  sober  and  almost  self-evident  canon,  in  the  inference 
deduced  by  cardinal  Bellarmine,  from  a  comparison  of  Acts  x.  13.  with  John  xxi.  16. 
From  the  divine  command,  iSue,  Peter,  kill  and  eat,  compared  with  our  Lord's  direction 
to  the  apostle.  Feed  my  sheep,  he  extorts  this  consequence,  viz.  that  the  functions  of  the 
Boman  pontiff,  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  are  twofold — to  feed  the  church,  and  to  put  heretics 
to  death  I  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  inference  is  derived  from  patting  a 
false  and  spurious  sense  upon  those  passages. 

8.  Inferences  are  deduced  more  safely  as  well  as  more  correctly  from  the 
originals,  than  from  any  version  of  the  scriptures. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  the  best  versions,  to  find  meanings  put  upon  the  sacred 
text,  which  are  totally  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  inspired  penman.  Thus,  from  Acts 
ii.  47.,  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved,  the  papists  have  absurdly 
pretended  to  deduce  the  perpetuity  and  visibility  of  the  (Boman  Catholic)  church  ;  and, 
from  the  same  text  compared  with  Acts  xiii.  48.,  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life 
believed,  some  have  inferred  that  those  whom  God  adds  to  the  church  shall  necessarily 
and  absolutely  be  eternally  saved.    The  question  relative  to  indefectibility  from  grace  is 

'  See  before,  p.  205. 
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fatf&fga  to  a  pradical  work  like  this  ;  bat,  without  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  of  con- 
tforersj,  we  may  remark  that  these  passages  have  no  ration  whatever  to  the  doctrine  of 
election  ;  that  Lake  is  speaking  as  an  historian  of  a  foct  which  fell  under  his  own  obser- 
Tation,  relating  to  the  Jews  and  not  to  the  hidden  counsels  of  God  {  and  that,  if  the 
translators  <«f  our  authorised  rersion  had  rendered  the  original  of  Acts.  ii.  47.  literally^ 
m  thej  have  done  in  other  parts  of  the  New  TesUment ',  it  would  hare  run  thus  :    The 
Lord  added  daily  to  the  church,  ro^  amlofjJimvs^  the  saved,  that  is,  those  who  were  saved 
from  their  sins  and  prejudices ;  and  so  the  passage  is  rendered  bv  Drs.  Whitby,  Dodd- 
ridge, and  other  eminent  critics  and  divines.     Further,  if  Acu  xiii.  ^8.  had  been  translated 
aeccMtling  to  the  proper  meaning  of  rermyfUvoi,  that  verse  would  have  run  thus :  Am  mauy 
at  were  dispoeedfor  eternal  life  believed;  which  rendering  is  faithful  to  the  original,  and 
to  the  comiext  and  scope  of  the  sacred  historian,  who  is  relating  the  effects  of  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles.    For  the  Jews  had  contradicted  Paul,  and  blasphemed ; 
while  the  religious  proselytes  heard  with  profound  attention,  and  cordially  received  the 
gospel :  the  former  were,  through  their  own  stubbornness,  utteriy  indiepoeed  to  receive 
that  gospel;  while  the  kUter,  destitute  of  prejudice,  rejoiced  to  hear  that  tne  Gendles  were 
included  In  the  covenant  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  good 
dupoeiiiom  of  mind,  they  believed.     Such  is  the  plain  meaning  deducible  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  context  and  scope  of  the  passage  in  question  ;  and  that  this  rendering 
is  strictly  conformable  to  the  original  Greek  is  endent  from  the  following  considerations. 
In  the  first  place,  the  word  rrrceyiUvoi  is  not  the  word  generally  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  denote  fore-ordination,  or  an  eternal  decree,  but  the  verbs  6pifm  and  trpoopt'^VM, 
which  exactly  answer  to  our  English  words  deterwune  4md  predetermine.    Further,  Dr. 
Hammond  remarks,  the  verb  rdtrvm  or  rifrrm  (whence  the  participle  rrrayfUros),  and  its 
compounds,  are  often  employed  in  the  sense  of  our  military  word  tactics,  by  which  is 
meant  whatever  relates  to  the  disposal  or  marshalling  of  troops  (compare  Luke  viL  8. 
and  Rom.  xiii  1.  Gr.^;  and  hence,  bv  analogy,  it  is  applied  to  other  thincs  :   thus,  in 
1  Cor.  xvi.  15.  we  read,  "  They  devoted,  fra^oM,  themselves  Ut  the  ministry  of  the  saints." 
See  also  1  Mace.  v.  27.  and  2  Mace  xv.  20.  (Gr.);  and  particularly  Acts  xx.  13.,  where 
we  read  that  St.  Paul  went  on  foot  to  Assos,  j^  so  he  was,  Zun9Tayfi4pos,  disposed, 
Sunilar  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  classic  writers.*    It  is  aJso  so  transkted 
in  the  OM  Syriac,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  versirms  of  the  New  Testament.    This  is  of 
great  moment ;  for  that  version  was  made  at  least  four  hundred  years  before  the  sense  of 
this  place  was  disputed  by  the  different  sects  and  parties  of  Christians.     **  Meanwhile," 
says  Dr.  Hammond,  with  equal  truth  and  piety,  '*  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
qualifications  are  not  pretended  to  have  been  originally  fVom  themselves,  but  from  the 
preventing  grace  of  God;  to  which  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  due  that  they  are  ever 
pliable,  or  willing  to  follow  Christ." 

4.  Those  inferences  are  always  to  be  preferred  which  approach  nearest 
to  the  scope  of  a  passage. 

Thus,  in  John  vL  37.,  Christ  says,  Bim  that  cometh  unto  me  J  wiU  in  no  wise  cast  out, 

'  The  participle  vtt^SfitPos  occurs  in  four  other  places  of  the  New  Testament,  in  all 
which  our  translators  give  the  true  meaning.  These  are  Luke  xiii.  23.,  cI  dKtyot  ol  <r». 
^6fieroi ;  ta^  there  few  that  be  saved?  I  Cor.  i.  18.,  roTs  ti  cof(otUvois  i^fur,  but  unto  us  which 
are  saved ;  2  Cor.  ii  16.,  ip  rots  <rtifofi.4yois,  in  them  that  are  saved;  Rev.  xxi.  24.,  tA  f$rfi 
tAp  vm^ofUvw,  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved.  In  none  of  these  instances  have  the 
translators  given  the  forced  meaning  above  noticed;  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
they  should  have  so  rendered  Acts  ii.  47. 

'  Dr.  Hammond  (on  Acts  xiiL  48.)  has  cited  and  commented  on  several  passages 
which  we  have  not  room  to  state.  He  renders  the  word  r^rceyitivoi  hj  fitly  disposed  and 
qualified  for;  Dr.  Wall,  by  fit  to  receive;  and  Mr.  Thompson,  the  learned  North 
American  translator  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Greek,  by  fitly  disposed.  Wolfius,  Cur. 
Philol.  in  loo,  considers  the  phrase  rtrayfUvos  cts  as  equivalent  to  cMtrof  tls  (Luke  ix.  62.) 
in  our  version  rendered >E^  (or,  more  correctly,  righify  disposed)  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood. 
Dr.  Whitby  translates  the  word  by  disposed,  and  Dr.  Doddridge  by  determined,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  ambiguity  of  the  word.  The  meaning,  he  observes,  of  the  sacred  penman 
•cems  to  be,  that  all  who  were  deeply  and  seriously  concerned  about  their  eternal  happi- 
ness openly  embraced  the  gospeL  And,  wherever  this  temper  was,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  effect  of  a  divine  operation  on  their  hearts.  See  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Wall,  Wetstein, 
Bengel,  RosenmiiUer,  and  especially  Limborch,  Commentarius  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  pp. 
183 — 136.  folio,  Rotterdam,  1711,  on  Acts  xiii.  48.,  and  Kiebsius,  Observatione^  in  Nov. 
Test  ex  Josepho,  pp.  222—224.  Compare  also  Franzius  de  Interpretatione  Sacrarum 
Scriptoramm,  pp.  104—1 1 6. ;  Bp.  Taylor's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  1 40. ;  Bishop  Wilson's  Works, 
sermon  56.  vol.  it  p.  272.  folio  edit.  Bath,  1782.,  or  pp.  346,  347.,  4to.  edit  1781 ;  and 
Humphry,  Comm.  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  edit.  1854,  p   116. 
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From  til  is  clause  the  two  following  inferences  haTe  been  dodaced.  I.  That  Jesns  Christ 
18  a  most  certain  asylam  for  afi  persons  whose  consciences  are  burdened.  2.  That 
Christians  ought  to  receive  those  who  are  weak  in  fiuth,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  and 
to  treat  them  with  tenderness.  Now,  though  both  these  inferences  are  good  in  themselves, 
the  first  is  most  to  be  preferred,  because  it  harmonizes  best  with  the  scope  of  the  passage 
(compare  verses  37 — 40);  which  is  to  show  that  Christ  will  reject  none  *'that  tmlj  repent 
and  nnfeignedly  believe  **  in  him. 

6.  Inferences  ought  to  embrace  useful  truths,  and  sueh  as  are  necessary 
to  be  hnowny  on  which  the  mind  may  meditate,  and  be  led  to  a  more  tn- 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  and  with  Christian 
morality. 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  variety  of  examples  ;  but  this  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  admirable  models  presented  in  the  valuable  sermons  of  our 
most  eminent  divines,  not  to  mention  the  excellent  discourses  of  Masillon,  Bossuet, 
Flechier,  Claude,  Saurin,  Superville,  Dn  Bosc,  and  other  eminent  foreign  divines,  both 
protestants  and  Romanists.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  illustrations,  will  find  many 
very  apposite  ones  in  Claude's  celebrated  and  elaborate  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a 
SSermun.' 

IL  The  sources  whence  inferences  are  deducible  are  divided 
by  Rambach  (to  whom  we  are  almost  wholly  indebted  for  this 
chapter  ^)  into  two  classes,  viz.  internal  and  external :  the  former  are 
inherent  m  the  text,  and  flow  from  it,  considered  in  itself;  the  latter 
are  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  text  with  other  passages  and 
circumstances. 

To  illustrate  these  definitions  by  a  few  examples:  The  sources 
whence  inferences  may  be  deduced,  are  internal,  or  inherent  in  the 
text,  when  such  consequences  are  formed,  1.  From  the  affections  of 
the  sacred  writer  or  speaker ;  2.  From  words  and  their  signification ; 
3.  From  the  emphasis  and  force  of  words ;  and,  4.  From  the  struc- 
ture and  order  of  the  words  contained  in  llie  sacred  text 

1.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  affections  of  the  writer  or  speaker, 
whether  these  are  indicated  in  the  text,  or  are  left  to  the  investigation  of 
the  interpreter. 

Thus,  in  Mark  iiL  5.,  we  read  that  Jesus  Christ  looked  round  about  on  those  who 
opposed  him  with  anger,  being  grieved  /or  the  hardness  of  their  hearts:  the  anger  here 
mentioned  was  no  uneasy  passion,  but  an  excess  of  generous  g^ef  occasioned  by  their 
obstinate  stupidity  and  blindness.  From  this  passage  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  :  1.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  sorrow,  not  only  for  his  own  sins,  but  also  to 
be  grieved  for  the  sins  of  others.  2.  All  anger  is  not  to  be  considered  sinful  8.  He  does 
not  bear  the  image  of  Christ,  but  rather  that  of  Satan,  who  can  either  behold  with  indif- 
ference the  wickedness  of  others,  or  rejoice  in  it.  4.  Nothing  is  more  wretched  than  an 
obdurate  heart,  since  it  caused  him,  who  is  the  source  of  all  true  joy,  to  be  filled  with 
grief  on  beholding  it.  5.  Our  indignation  against  wickedness  must  be  tempered  by  com- 
passion for  the  persons  of  the  wicked. 

2.  Inferences  deduced  from  words  themselves,  and  their  sigmfication. 

For  instance,  in  Luke  xxi.  15.,  our  Lori  addressing  his  disciples,  says,  I  will  give  you  a 
mouth  and  wisdom.  Inference  1.  Christ,  the  eternal  wisdom,  is  the  source  and  spring  of 
all  true  wisdom.  2.  WiU  give.  They  who  attempt  to  procure  wisdom  by  their  own 
strength,  without  the  aid  of  prayer,  may  justly  be  charged  with  presumption.  3.  You, 
No  one  stands  more  in  need  of  the  gift  of  divine  wisdom  than  they  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  teaching  otliers.    4.  A  mouthy  or  ready  utterance.    The  gift  of 

>  See  particularly  §§  17—26.  in  Dr.  Williams's  edition  of  Claude's  Essay,  Christian 
Preacher,  pp.  300—346.;  or  Mr.  Simeon's  much  improved  edition,  Cambridge  and  Lon- 
don, 1827.  12raa 

•  Iiibiitutiones  Hermeneuticaj  Sacnc,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.  pp.  804— S2S. 
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eloquence  is  bestowed  by  God,  as  well  as  every  other  gift.  Wisdom,  It  is  possible  for  a 
innn  to  acquire  cunning  by  the  mere  force  of  corrupt  nature  ;  but  nature  cannot  possibly 
confer  true  wisdom.  5.  And.  Eloquence,  when  not  united  with  wisdom,  is  of  little 
utility  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  From  this  last  inference,  it  appears  that 
even  the  smallest  particles  sometimes  afford  matter  from  which  we  may  deduce  practical 
conclusions. 

3.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  emphasis  and  force  of  words. 

We  have  an  example  in  1  Pet  v.  5.,  Bt  clothed  with  humility  j  for  God  resisteth  the 
proud.  Inference  1 .  Humility.  Christian  humility  does  not  reside  in  filthy  or  rent  garments, 
but  in  a  modest  mind,  that  entertains  humble  views  of  itself.  Be  ye  clothed,  ^noiifidtvoxrOe^ 
from  ip,,  in,  and  KOfifiStt,  to  gather^  or  tie  in  a  knot  The  word  means  to  clothe,  properly, 
with  an  outer  ornamental  garment,  tied  closely  upon  one  with  knots.  True  humility  is  an 
ornament  which  decorates'  the  mind  much  more  than  the  most  costly  garments  do  the 
body.i  8.  Humility  is  a  garment  with  which  we  cover  both  our  own  virtues  and  the 
defects  of  others.  4.  This  ornament  of  humility,  being  exposed  to  many  snares,  must  be 
most  carefully  guarded,  and  retained  around  us.  5.  The  proud,  ^9fni<pdyots,  from  iirdp,  above, 
and  ^odw,  to  appear,  because  such  persons  exalt  themselves  above  others.  No  sin  is  less 
capable  of  being  concealed,  or  escaping  the  observation  of  others,  than  pride.  6.  God 
resisteth,  hmrditraerai,  literally,  setteth  himself  as  in  array  against,  the  proud  man :  this  is 
a  military  term.  The  inference  deducible  is  that,  while  other  sinners  retire,  as  it  were, 
from  the  presence  of  God,  and  seek  for  shelter  against  his  indignation,  the  proud  man 
alone  openly  braves  it.' 

4.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  order  and  structure  of  the  words  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  text. 

Thus,  from  Rom.  xiv.  17.,  The  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  following  inferences  may  be  derived,  according  to  the  order  of  the  words, 
which  depends  upon  the  connection  and  order  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  1.  No  lasting 
pe€ice  of  conscience  is  to  be  expected,  unless  we  previously  lay  hold  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  by  faith.  2.  They  only  possess  a  genuine  and  permanent  joy,  who,  being  justi- 
fied, cnltivate  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  3.  In  vain  do  those  persons  boast 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  who  still  continue  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  God  and  man. 
4.  A  peaceful  conscience  is  the  only  source  of  spiritual  joy.' 

III.  The  sources  of  inferences  are  external^  when  the  conclusions 
are  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  text^  1.  With  the  state  of 
the  speaker ;  2.  With  the  scope  of  the  book  or  passage ;  3.  With 
antecedents  and  consequents;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  context; 
4.  With  parallel  passages,  and  other  circumstance;^. 

1.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  state  of  the  writer  or  speaker. 

Thus,  when  Solomon,  the  wisest  and  richest  of  sovereigns,  whose  eager  desire  after  the 
enjoyment  of  worldly  vanities  was  so  great,  that  he  left  none  of  them  untried,  and  whose 
means  of  gratifying  himself  in  every  possible  pleasure  and  delight  were  unbounded, — 
when  he  exclaims,  (Eccl.  i  2.)  Vani^  of  vanities,  aU  is  vanity,  the  following  inferences 
may  be  deduced  from  his  words,  compared  with  the  state  of  his  mind.  1.  Since  the 
meanest  artisan  is  not  to  be  despised  when  speaking  properly  and  opportunely  of  his  own 
business,  he  must  be  more  than  usually  stupid  who  does  not  give  diligent  attention  when 
a  most  illustrious  monarch  is  about  to  speak.  2.  How  admirable  is  the  wisdom  of  God, 
who,  when  it  pleased  him  to  select  a  person  to  proclaim  and  testify  the  vanity  of  all  things 
human,  made  choice  of  one  who  had  most  deeply  experienced  how  truly  vain  they  were ! 
3.  When  a  sovereign,  thus  singularly  possessed  of  glory,  fame,  human  wisdom,  riches, 
and  every  facility  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  proclaims  the  vanity  of  all  these  things, 
his  testimony  ought  to  be  received  by  every  one  with  great  respect  4.  Since  princes, 
above  all  others,  are  exposed  to  the  insidious  wiles  of  pleasures,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  God  raised  up  one  of  their  own  rank  to  admonish  them  of  their  danger. 

■  See  before,  p.  238. 

•  See  before,  pp.  215— 217,  on  emphatic  words,  which  are  sources  whence  inferences 
may  be  deduced. 

*  For  a  full  illustration  see  Sermons  on  Subjects  chiefly  Practical,  by  Bp.  Jebb,  Serm. 
iv.  pp.  71 — 98.     London,  1815,  8vo. 
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2.  Inferences  deduced 

(1.)  From  the  general  scope  of  an  entire  book. 

For  iDBtance,  let  the  following  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  John  yiii.  51.,  Verify,  verUy,  J  aa^ 
unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  see  death,  be  compared  with  the  general 
scape  of  the  book,  which  is  announced  in  John  xx.  81.,  These  are  written,  thit  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through 
his  name.  From  this  collation  the  following  inferences  will  flow.  1.  Faith  in  Christ  is 
to  be  proved  bj  obedience  to  his  word. .  2.  True  faith  cordiallj  receives  not  only  the 
merits  of  Christ,  but  also  his  words  and  precepts.  And,  3.  Whosoever  is  made,  through 
faith,  a  partaker  of  spiritual  life,  shall  also  be  freed  from  spiritual  and  eternal  death. 

(2.)  From  the  special  scope  of  a  particular  passage. 

The  particular  scope  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  passage  above  cited,  John  viiL  51.,  was  to 
demonstrate  that  he  was  not  possessed  bj  an  evil  spirit;  since  the  keeping  of  his  words 
would  procure  eternal  life  for  all  who  obej  him ;  while  Satan,  on  the  contrary,  leads  men 
into  sin,  whose  wages  is  death,  or  everlasting  perdition.  Hence  we  may  deduce  the  sub- 
sequent inferences.  1.  That  doctrine  which  produces  such  very  salutary  effects  cannot 
necessarily  bo  fiUse  and  diabolical.  2.  Saving  truths  are  to  be  proposed  even  to  those 
who  are  guilty  of  calumniating  them.  3.  There  is  no  nearer  way,  by  which  to  liberate 
the  mind  from  doubts  formed  against  truth,  than  a  ready  obedience  to  acknowledge  truth. 
4.  The  precepts  of  Christ  are  to  be  obeyed,  even  though  they  should  be  defamed  by 
the  most  learned  men. 

(3.)  From  the  very  special  scope  of  particular  words  or  phrases. 

The  passage  just  referred  to  will  supply  us  with  another  illustration.  For  instance, 
should  it  be  asked,  1.  Why  our  Lord  prefixed  to  his  declaration  a  solemn  asseveration 
similar  to  an  oath?  it  is  replied,  because  he  perceived  the  very  obstinate  unbelief  of  his 
hearers  ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  is  a  shameful  thing  that  Christ  should  find  so 
little  faith  among  men.  2.  Should  it  be  further  inquired,  why  he  prefixed  a  double  as* 
severationf  it  is  answered,  in  order  that,  by  such  repetition,  he  might  silence  the  repeated 
calumnies  of  those  who  imposed  him  :  hence,  also,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  malice  and  effrontery  of  men  in  asserting  calumnies,  the  greater  zeal  is  required  in 
vindicating  truth.  3.  Should  it  still  be  aske^  why  our  Lord  added  the  words,  /  say 
unto  you  t  we  reply,  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  his  enemies  in  v.  48.,  Say  we  notwell 
that  thou  hast  a  demon?  From  which  we  may  infer  that  he,  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  the 
truth,  ought  to  attend  not  only  to  the  stories  invented  and  propagated  by  wicked  men 
against  the  godly,  but  also  to  those  things  which  Christ  says  of  them,  and  they  of  him. 

8.  Inferences  deduced  from  a  collation  of  the  text  with  the  context. 

In  this  case,  the  principal  words  of  the  text  should  be  compared  together,  in  order  that 
inferences  may  be  deduced  from  their  mutual  relation.  1.  Collate  1  Tim.  i.  15.,  ft  is 
a  faithful  saying,  with  v.  4.,  Neither  give  heed  to  fables.  Inference.  The  idle  legends  of 
the  Jews  (preserved  in  the  Talmud),  and  the  relations  of  the  Gentiles  concerning  their 
deities,  and  the  appearances  of  the  latter,  are  compared  to  uncertain  fables  ;  but  the  nar- 
ration in  the  gospel  concerning  Jesus  Christ  is  both  certain,  and  worthy  of  being 
received  with  faith.  2.  Collate  also  1  Tim.  L  15.  with  v.  6.  Vain  jangling,  or  empty 
talking.  Inference.  Qod  usually  punishes  those  who  will  not  believe  the  most  certain 
words  of  the  gospel,  by  judicially  giving  them  up  to  a  voluntary  belief  of  the  most  absurd 
and  lying  fables.  8.  Compare  the  words  Worthy  of  aU  acceptation,  I  Tim.  i.  15.,  with 
V.  8.,  Hie  taw  is  good.  Inference.  The  law,  as  given  by  God,  is  both  good  in  itself  and 
has  a  good  tendency,  though  to  a  sinner  it  is  so  formidable  as  to  put  him  to  flight ;  but 
the  gospel  recommends  itself  to  the  terrified  conscience,  as  a  saying  or  discourse  every 
way  worUiy  of  credit. 

4.  Inferences  deduced  from  a  collation  of  the  text  with  parallel  passages. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  such  a  comparison,  in  investigating  the  sense  of  a  passage 
of  scripture,  has  already  been  stated  and  illustrated  ;  and  the  observations  and  examples 
referred  to,  if  considered  with  a  particular  view  to  the  deduction  of  inferences,  will  supply 
the  reader  with  numerous  instances,  whence  he  may  draw  various  important  corollaries. 
One  instance,  therefore,  will  suffice  to  exemplify  the  naturo  of  the  inferences  deducible 
from  a  comparison  of  the  text  with  parallel  passages.  In  2  Tim.  L  8^  St.  Paul  exhorte 
Timothy  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord.  Compare  this  with  Bom.  i.  16- ; 
where  he  says,  /  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation   to  every  one  that  betieveth,   to  the  Jew   first    and  also  to  the    Gre^k; 
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and  with  Isai.  xxviii.  16.  and  xlix.  23.,  last  clause  (cited  in  Rom.  x.  11.),  where  it  is 
said,  Whotoever  hdieveth  in  him  (Christ)  shall  not  be  ashamed,  that  is,  confounded  or 
disappointed  of  his  hope.  From  this  collation  the  two  following  inferences  may  he 
derived.  1.  Faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  require  nothing  from  others  which  thej 
do  not  by  their  own  experience  know  to  bo  both  possible  and  practicable.  And,  2.  All 
those,  who  have  already  believed,  or  do  now  or  shall  hereafter  believe  in  Christ,  have,  in 
and  through  him,  all  the  blessings  foretold  by  the  prophets  ;  all  the  promises  of  God,  in 
(or  through)  him,  being  pea,  that  is,  true  in  themselves,  and  amen,  that  is  faithfully  ful 
filled  to  idl  those  who  l^lieve  in  ChriNt  (2  Cor.  L  20.). 

5.  A  fifth  external  source  of  inferences  is  the  collation  of  the  text  with 
the  connderation  of  the  following  external  circumstances^  viz, 

(1.)  Tbe  time  when  the  words  or  things  were  uttered  or  tooh  place. 

Thus,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  52.,  we  read  that  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose;  but 
when  ?  After  Christ's  resurrection  (v.  53.),  not  before  (as  Rambach  himself,  among 
other  eminent  divines,  has  supposed);  for  Christ  himself  was  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  slept  (  I  Cor.  xy.  20.).  The  graves  were  opened  at  his  death  by  the  earthquake; 
and  the  bodies  came  out  at  his  resurrection.  Inference.  The  satisfactory  efficacy  of 
Christ's  death  was  so  great,  that  it  opened  a  way  to  life  to  those  who  believed  on  him  as 
the  Messiah  that  was  to  come,  as  well  as  to  those  who  believe  in  him  subsequently  to  his 
incarnation ;  and  both  are  equally  partakers  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  his  resurrec- 
tion. 

(2.)  The  place  where  the  words  were  uttered 

As  in  Matt,  xxvl  39,  42.,  Not  my  wHl,  but  thine  be  done  I  Where  did  Christ  utter  this 
exclamation?  In  a  garden.  Inference.  He,  who  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind,  voluntarily  submitted  himself,  in  the  garden  of  passion,  to  the  will  of  God  ;  from 
which  man  withdrew  himself  in  a  garden  of  pleasure. 

(3.)  The  occasion  upon  which  the  words  were  spohen. 

Thus,  in  Matt.  xvL  3.,  Christ  rebukes  the  Pharisees,  because  Oicy  did  not  observe  the 
signs  of  the  times.  On  what  occasion  ?  When  they  required  him  to  show  them  a  sign 
from  heaven.  Inference.  Such  are  the  blindness  and  corruption  of  men,  that,  disregard- 
ing  the  aigns  exhibited  to  them  by  God  himself,  they  frequently  require  new  signs  that  arc 
more  agreeable  to  their  own  desires. 

(4.)  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done. 

Acts  ix.  9.  During  the  blindness  in  which  Saul  continued  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
God  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  himself.  Inference.  Those,  whom  God  vouchsafes 
to  enlighten,  he  first  convinces  of  their  spiritual  blindness.* 

Other  instances  might  be  offered.  From  the  sources  already 
stated  and  explained^  various  kinds  of  inferences  may  be  derived, 
relating  to  both  fsuth  and  practice.  Thus,  some  may  be  deduced  for 
*  the  confirmation  of  fiuth,  for  exciting  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude, 
and  for  the  support  of  hope ;  while  others  contribute  to  promote 
piety.  Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  sacred  eloquence ;  lastly, 
others  are  serviceable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruction,  and 
for  comfort.  He  who  adds  personal  practice  to  the  diligent  reading 
of  the  scriptures,  and  meditates  on  the  inferences  deduced  from  them 
by  learned  and  pious  men,  will  abundantly  experience  the  truth  of 
the  psalmist's  observations,  Tht/  commandment  is  exceeding  broad; 
and,  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light,  it  giveth  understand-' 
ing  to  the  simple  (PsaJ.  cxix.  96,  130.).    "  The  scriptures,*'  says  the 

'  Francke,  in  his  llanuductio  ad  Lcctioncm  Scripture  Sacraa,  cap.  3.  (pp.  101 — 122.  of 
]^fr.  Jacques's  translation)^  has  some  very  useful  observations  on  inferential  reading,  illus- 
trated with  numerous  instances  diiFercnt  from  those  al»ove  given.  See  also  Schaefer,  Insti- 
tutiones  Scripturisticse,  pars  ii.  pp.  166—178. 
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late  eminent  Bbhop  Home,  '*  are  the  appointed  means  of  enlightening 
the  mind  with  true  and  saving  knowledge.  They  show  us  what  we 
were,  what  we  are,  and  what  we  shaH  oe :  they  show  us  what  God 
hath  done  for  us,  and  what  he  expecteth  us  to  do  for  him:  they  show 
us  the  adversaries  we  have  to  encounter,  and  how  to  encounter  them 
with  success :  they  show  us  the  mercy  and  the  justice  of  the  Lord, 
the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  pains  of  hell.  Thus  will  they  give  to  the 
simpUy  in  a  few  days,  an  understanding  of  those  matters,  which 
philosophy,  for  whole  centuries,  sought  in  vain.** 

In  conducting,  however,  the  inferential  reading  above  discussed,  we 
must  be  carefiu  not  to  trust  to  the  mere  effusions  of  a  prurient  or  vivid 
fancy :  inferences  legitimately  deduced  unquestionably  do  essentially 
promote  the  spirituafinstruction  and  practical  edification  of  the  reader. 
"  But,  when  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation,  pro- 
perly so  called,  they  are  to  be  viewed  with  caution,  and  even  with 
mistrust.  For  scarcely  is  there  a  favourite  opinion,  which  a  fertile 
imagination  may  not  thus  extract  from  some  portion  of  scripture;  and 
very  different,  nay,  contrary  interpretations  of  this  kind  have  often 
been  made  of  the  very  same  texts,  according  to  men's  various  fandes 
or  inventions.*'  * 


SECTION  IL 

ON  THB  PRACnCili  BEADINa  OF  SCRIPTURB. 

Having  hitherto  endeavoured  to  show  how  we  may  ascertain 
and  apply  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  writings,  it  remains  only  to 
consider  in  what  manner  we  may  best  reduce  our  knowledge  to 
practice;  for,  if  serious  contemplation  of  the  scriptures,  and  practice, 
be  imited  together,  our  real  knowledge  of  t"he  Bible  must  necessarily 
be  increased,  and  will  be  rendered  progressively  more  delightful 
If,  says  Jesus  Christ,  ang  man  will  do  his  (God's^  unll,  he  shall  know 
of  {he  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  (John  vii.  17.).  This  is  the  chief 
end  for  which  God  has  rewafed  his  will  to  us  (Deut  xxix.  29.) ;  and 
aU  scripture  is  profitable  for  this  purpose  (2  Tim.  iiL  16.),  either 
directing  us  what  we  should  do,  or  inciting  and  encouraging  us  to  do 
it;  it  being  written  for  our  learning,  thvX  we  through  patience  and  com- 
fort of  the  scriptures  might  have  hope  (Rom.  xv.  4.);  that  is,  that,  by  the 
strenuous  exercise  of  that  patience,  which  the  consolations  administered 
in  scripture  so  powerfully  support,  we  might  have  an  assured  and 
joyful  hope  in  the  midst  of  all  our  tribulation.  Even  those  things, 
which  seem  most  notional  and  speculative  are  reducible  to  practice. 
Those  speculations,  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  concerning  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God,  grounded  upon  his  works,  ought  to 
induce  us  to  glorify  him  as  such  a  God  as  his  works  declare  him  to 
be  (Bom.  i.  20,  21.);  and  it  is  a  manifest  indication  that  our 
knowledge  is  not  right,  if  it  hath  not  this  influence  upon  our  conduct 
and  conversation  (1  John  ii.  3.). 

*  Bishop  Vanmildert,  Lectures,  p.  247. 
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The  practical  reading  here  referred  to  ia  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
most  illiterate  person  may  prosecute  it  with  advantage;  for  the  appli- 
cation of  scripture  which  it  enjoins  is  connected  witn  salvation;  and, 
consequently,  if  the  unlearned  were  incapable  of  making  such  appli- 
cation to  themselves,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  allow  them  to  peruse  the 
sacred  writings.^  After  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  volume,  the  author  trusts  he  shall  stand  acquitted  of 
undervaluing  the  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the 
scriptures,  an  acquidntance  with  which  wUl  suggest  many  weighty 
practical  hints,  that  would  not  present  themselves  in  a  version.  It 
is,  however,  sufficient,  that  every  thing  necessary  to  direct  our  fisiith, 
and  regulate  our  practice,  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  the  fud  of 
translations.  Of  modem  versions,  the  present  authorized  English 
translation  is,  upon  the  whole,  undoubtedly  a  most  accurate  and 
faithful  one. 

The  simplest  practical  application  of  the  word  of  God  will,  un- 
questionably, prove  the  most  beneficial;  provided  it  be  conducted 
with  a  due  regard  to  those  moral  qualifications  which  have  already 
been  stated  and  enforced,  as  necessary  to  the  ri^ht  understanding  of 
the  scriptures.^  Should,  however,  any  hints  be  required,  the  fol- 
lowing may,  perhaps,  be  consulted  with  advantage.' 

I.  In  reading  the  scriptures,  then,  unth  a  view  to  personal  applica* 
tion,  we  should  be  careful  that  it  be  done  with  a  pure  intention. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  indeed,  searched  the  scriptures,  yet  without 
deriviDg  any  real  benefit  from  them :  they  thought  that  they  had  in  them 
eternal  life ;  yet  they  would  not  come  to  Christ  that  they  might  have  life 
(John  V.  40.).  He,  however,  who  peruses  the  sacred  volume,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing  himself  with  the  histories  it  contains,  or  of  beguil- 
ing time,  or  to  tranquillize  his  conscience  by  the  discharge  of  a  mere 
external  duty,  is  deficient  in  the  motive  with  which  he  performs  that  duty, 
and  cannot  expect  to  derive  from  it  either  advantage  or  comfort  amid  the 
trials  of  life.  Neither  will  it  suffice  to  read  the  scriptures  with  the  mere 
design  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  sacred  truths,  unless  such 
reading  be  accompanied  with  a  desire,  that,  through  them,  he  may  be 
convinced  of  his  self-love,  ambition,  or  other  faults,  to  which  he  may  be 
peculiarly  exposed,  and  that,  by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  he  may  be 
enabled  to  root  them  out  of  his  mind. 

II.  In  reading  the  scriptures  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
select  some  appropriate  lessons  from  its  most  useful  parts;  not  being  par- 
ticularlg  solicitous  concerning  the  exact  connection  or  other  critical 
niceties  that  may  occur  (though  at  other  times^  as  ability  and  opportu- 
nity offer,  these  are  highly  proper  objects  of  inquiry),  but  simply  con- 
sidering them  in  a  devotional  or  practical  view.* 

'  Francke,  Manudoctio,  cap.  iy.  p.  131.,  &c.,  or  p.  124.,  &c.,  of  tbo  English  version. 

•  See  Vol.  L  pp.  466— 46S. 

\  These  observAtions  are  selected  and  abridged  from  Rambach,  Instit.  Herm.,  and 
Fraocke,  Brevis  Institutio,  Rationcm  tradens  Sacr.  Script,  in  veram  ediBc^ttionem  legend!, 
Annexed  to  his  Prselcct  Herm.  Svo.  Halte  Magd.  1717.  Francko  hns  treated  the  same 
topic  ncarl/  in  a  similar  manner,  in  his  Maniiductio,  already  noticed,  cap.  ir. 

•  Doddridge,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,  chap.  .xix.  §  9.  (Works,  vol.  i.  p  S59.  Leeds, 
suit  Sto.) 
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After  ascertaining^  therefore,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  lesson 
under  examination,  we  should  first  consider  the  present  state  of  our  minds^ 
and  carefully  compare  it  with  the  passage  in  question  :  next,  we  should 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  those  faults  whicli  such  perusal  maj  have 
disclosed  to  us,  and  should  then  look  around  for  suitable  remedies  to 
correct  the  faults  we  have  thus  discovered. 

III.  We  should  carefully  distinguish  between  what  the  scripture  itself 
saySy  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  scripture,  and^  also,  the  times,  places, 
and  persons,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  any  thing  is  recorded  as  having 
been  said  or  done. 

In  Mai.  iii.  14.,  we  meet  with  the  following  words:  '*It  is  in  vain  to 
serve  Grod;  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance?"  And, 
in  1  Cor.  XV.  32.,  we  meet  with  this  maxim  of  profane  men,  ^  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  But,  when  we  read  these  and  similar 
passages,  we  must  attend  to  the  characters  introduced,  and  remember  that 
the  persons  who  spoke  thus  were  wicked  men.  Even  those,  whose  piety 
is  commended  in  the  sacred  volume,  did  not  always  act  in  strict  conformity 
to  it  Thus,  when  David  vowed  that  he  would  utterly  destroy  Nabal's 
house,  we  must  conclude  that  he  sinned  in  making  that  vow ;  and  the 
discourses  of  Job's  friends,  though  in  themselves  extremely  beautiful  and 
instructive,  are  not  in  every  respect  to  be  approved ;  for  we  are  informed 
by  the  sacred  historian,  that  God  was  wroth  with  them,  because  they  had 
not  spoken  of  him  the  thing  that  was  right  (Job  xlii.  7.). 

IV.  In  every  practical  reading  and  application  of  the  scriptures  to 
ourselves,  our  attention  should  be  fixed  on  Jesus  Christ,  both  as  a  gift,  to 
be  received  by  faith  for  salvation,  and  also  as  an  exemplar,  to  be  copied 
and  imitated  in  our  lives. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imitate  him  in  all  things.  Some  things  he  did 
by  his  divine  power ;  and  in  those  we  cannot  imitate  him :  other  things  he 
performed  by  his  sovereign  authority ;  in  those  we  must  not  imitate  him : 
other  things  also  he  performed  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  a  Mediator ;  and 
in  these  we  may  not,  we  cannot  follow  him.  But,  in  his  early  piety,  his 
obedience  to  his  reputed  earthly  parents,  his  unwearied  diligence  in  doing 
good,  his  humility,  his  unblameable  conduct,  his  self-denial,  his  contentment 
under  low  circumstances,  his  frequency  in  private  prayer,  his  afiectionate 
thankfulness,  his  compassion  to  the  wretched,  his  holy  and  edifying  dis- 
course, his  free  conversation,  his  patience,  his  readiness  to  forgive  injuries, 
his  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  others,  his  aeeal  for  the  worship  of  God,  his 
glorifying  his  heavenly  Father,  his  impartiality  in  administering  reproof, 
his  universal  obedience,  and  his  love  and  practice  of  holiness — in  all  these 
instances,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  perfect  pattern  for  our  imitation.^  And 
the  observation  of  these  things,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  will  be  of 
singular  use  to  us  on  this  account ;  namely,  that,  whatever  sympathy  and 
benevolence  Christ  displayed  on  earth,  he  retains  the  same  in  heaven, 

'  The  varioQS  features  in  the  characfccr  of  oar  Redeemer  as  man,  which  are  enumerated 
above,  are  illustrated  in  an  admirable,  bat  little  known  tract  of  the  pious  commentator 
Bnrkitt  (edited  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Olasse),  intitlcd  Jesus  Christy  as  Man,  an  inimitable 
Pattern  of  religious  Virtue.  8vo.  London.  1809.  Having  illustrated  the  different  sub- 
jects, the  editor  terminates  his  essay  with  the  following  caution :  **  Take  heed  Uiat  ye  do 
not  so  consider  Christ  for  your  pattern,  as  to  disown  him  for  your  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
Qod  preserve  us,**  he  adds,  ''from  this  growing  error,  which  stabs  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  that  it  deprives  us  of  the  choicest  benefits  of  Christ's  death  ;  namely, 
the  expiation  of  sin  by  a  proper  satisfiiction  to  Uie  justice  of  God  I" 
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seeing  that  he  is  the  same  jesterdaj,  to-daj,  and  for  ever,  and  that  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them  that  come  onto  Grod  bj  him.  For  we 
have  not  an  high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,  but  (one  who  was)  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are ;  so 
that  we  maj  now  come  wi^  humble  confidence  to  the  throne  of  erace ; 
assuring  ourselves  that  we  shall  find,  from  the  true  mercy-seat  of  Grod, 
sufficient  help  in  all  our  distresses  (Heb.  ziii.  8.,  vii  25.^  and  iv.  15,  16.). 
Jesus  Christ,  then,  being  our  most  perfect  exemplar  (1  Cor.  xi.  h\  the 
particular  actions  and  general  conduct  of  other  men,  as  related  in  the 
scriptures,  should  be  regarded  by  us  as  models  of  imitation,  only  so  far  as 
they  are  conformable  to  this  standard, 

V.  "  An  example  (that  is,  every  good  one)  hath  the  force  of  a  rule  ; 
aU  of  them  being  'written  for  our  admonition '  (I  Cor.  x.  11.).  But 
then  we  must  be  careful  to  examine  and  discern  whether  the  example  be 
extraordinary  or  ordinary^  according  to  which  the  application  must  be 
made:'^ 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  observed,  1.  That,  in  matters 
which  were  extraardinaryy  such  as  the  killing  of  Eglon  by  Ehud  ( Judg.  iii. 
21.),  Elijah's  slaying  the  prophets  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii.  40.),  and  his  in- 
voking fire  from  heaven  (2  Kings  L  10.),  a  conduct  which,  though  approved 
in  hiMy  was  condemned  by  our  Lord  in  the  apostles  (Luke  ix.  54,  55.) ;  2. 
In  matters  that  were  temporary;  such  were  many  of  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served by  the  Jews,  the  washing  of  his  disciples'  feet  by  our  Lord  (John  xiii. 
14.),  the  celebration  of  love-feasts  by  the  primitive  Christians,  &c. ;  and, 
8.  In  matters  that  were  sinful^  as  the  drunkenness  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  21.), 
the  adultery  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.),  the  repining  of  Jonah  (Jonah  iv.  1 — 9.), 
Peter's  denial  of  Christ  ^Matt  xxvi.  69—75. ;  Mark  xiv.  66—72. ;  Luke 
xxii.  55 — 62. ;  John  xviii.  15 — 18, 25 — ^27.),  &c.  — in  matters  which  were 
thus  extraordinary,  temporary,  or  sinful,  the  practice  of  holy  men  recorded 
in  the  scriptures  is  kot  to  be  a  pattern  for  us ;  but,  in  all  general  holy  duties, 
and  in  such  particular  duties  as  belong  to  our  respective  situations  and 
callings,  we  are  to  set  them  before  our  eyes,  and  to  follow  tlieir  steps. 
When,  therefore^  we  read  of  the  uprightness  of  Noah,  of  Abraham's  faith, 
the  meekness  of  Moses,  of  David's  devotions,  the  zeal  of  Josiah,  the  bold- 
ness of  Peter  and  John  in  Christ's  cause,  of  the  labours  of  St  Paul,  and 
other  virtues  of  the  ancient  saints,  it  should  be  our  study  to  adorn  our 
profession  with  similar  graces  and  ornaments.' 

YL  fVhen  we  read  of  the  failings,  as  well  as  the  sinftd  actions  of 
men,  recorded  in  the  scriptures^  we  may  see  what  is  in  our  own  nature; 
for  there  are  in  us  the  seeds  of  the  same  sin,  and  similar  tendencies  to  its 
commission^  which  would  bring  forth  similar  fruitSy  were  it  not  for  the 
preventing  and  renetoing  grace  of  God,  And,  as  many  of  the  persons, 
whose  faults  are  related  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  were  men  of  infi- 
nitely-more elevated  piety  than  ourselves,  we  should  learn  from  them, 
not  only  to  **  be  not  high-minded,  butfear^  (Rom.  xi.  20.);  but,  further, 
to  avoid  being  rash  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  others. 

The  occasions  of  their  declensions  are  likewise  deserving  of  our  attention, 

*  Bishop  Wilkins  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  p.  23.  of  Dr.  E.  Williams's  Christian 
Fl'eacher;  or  p.  15.  edit.  1848.  See  also  some  admirable  obserradons  on  this  subject  in 
Bishop  Taylor's  Works,  yoL  xiL  pp.  452.  &c 

*  See  Dr.  Hey's  Norrisian  Lectures,  yoL  i.  p.  77.  The  whole  of  his  chapter,  on 
** applying  sayings  and  actions  recorded  in  the  scriptures  to  ourselves, "  abounds  wjth 
profound  yiews,  happily  illustrated,  and  is  worth^^  of  repeated  perusals. 
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as  well  as  the  temptations  to  wliicb  thej  were  exposed,  and  whether  they 
did  not  neglect  to  watch  over  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  or  trust 
too  much  to  their  own  strength  (as  in  the  case  of  St  Peter'a  denial  of 
Christ),  what  were  the  means  that  led  to  their  penitence  and  recoyerj,  and 
how  thej  demeaned  themselves  after  they  had  repented.  By  a  dne  obser- 
vation, therefore,  of  their  words  and  actions^  and  of  the  temper  of  their 
minds,  so  far  as  this  is  manifested  by  words  and  actions,  we  shall  be  better 
enabled  to  judge  of  our  real  progress  in  religious  knowledge,  than  by  those 
characters  which  are  given  of  holy  men  in  the  scriptures,  without  such 
observation  of  the  tenor  of  their  lives,  and  the  frame  of  their  minds.^ 

VII.  In  reading  the  promises  and  threatenings,  the  exhortations  and 
admonitions,  and  other  parts  of  scripture,  we  should  apply  them  to 
ourselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  personally  addressed 
to  us. 

For  instance,  are  we  reading  any  of  the  prophetic  sermons  ?  Let  us  so 
read  and  consider  them,  and,  as  it  were,  realize  to  ourselves  the  times  and 
persons  when  and  to  whom  such  prophetic  discourses  were  delivered,  as  if 
they  were  our  fellow-countrymen,  fellow-citizens,  &c.,  whom  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  other  prophets  rebuke  in  some  chapters ;  while  in  others 
they  labour  to  convince  them  of  their  sinful  ways,  and  to  convert  them,  or, 
in  the  event  of  their  continuing  disobedient,  denounce  the  divine  judgments 
against  them.^  So,  in  all  the  precepts  of  Christian  virtue  recorded  in 
Matt,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.,  we  should  consider  ourselves  to  be  as  nearly  and 
particularly  concerned,  as  if  we  had  personally  heard  them  delivered  by 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  Mount.*  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  light  which 
will  thus  be  thrown  upon  the  prophetic  or  other  portions  of  scripture,  much 
practical  instruction  will  be  eflficiently  obtained  ;  for,  by  this  mode  of  read- 
ing the  scriptures,  the  promises  addressed  to  others  wiU  encourage  us,  the 
denunciations  against  others  will  deter  us  from  (he  commission  of  sin,  the 
exhortations  delivered  to  others  will  excite  us  to  the  diligent  performance 
of  our  duty,  and,  finally,  admonitions  to  others  will  make  us  walk  circum* 
specfly.  Thus  will  St.  Paul's  comprehensive  observations  be  fully  realized ; 
Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning 
(Rom.  XV.  4.) ;  and.  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness ;  that  the  man  of  Grod  may  be  made  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  cdl  good  works  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.). 

VIII.  The  words  of  the  passage  selected  for  our  private  reading, 
after  its  import  has  been  ascertained,  may  beneficially  be  summed  up  or 
comprised  in  very  brief  prayers,  or  ejaculations,^ 

The  advantage  resulting  from  this  simple  method,  says  Rambach,  has 
been  proved  by  many  who  have  recommended  it.  If  we  pray  over  the 
substance  of  scripture,  with  our  Bible  before  us,  it  may  impress  the 
memory  and  heart  more  deeply,  and  may  form  us  to  copiousness  and  variety 
both  of  thought  and  expression  in  prayer.^     Should  any  references  to  the 

*  Lukin,  Introduction  to  the  Scriptoref*,  p.  213.    12mo.     London,  1669. 

»  Franzius,  Tractatug  de  Interpreutione  Sacrarura  Scripturamm,  Praef.  p.  9. 
■  See  Livelr  Oracles,  sect.  viii.  §  41. 

*  Francke  has  given  several  examples  of  the  practice  here  recommended,  in  the  Brevis 
Institutio,  ut  the  end  of  his  Prselectiones  Hermencuticse.  Similar  examples  are  also  in  the 
tract,  intitled  Plain  Directions  for  rcaduig  the  \\)\y  Scriptures,  published  by  the  Si>ciety 
fur  promoting  ChmtiHii  Knowledge. 

»  Dr.  Doddridge,  Works,  vol.  L  p.  360. 
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scriptures  be  required,  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  would  briefly 
notice  that  the  following  passages,  among  manj  others  that  might  be  cited, 
will,  by  addressing  them  to  God,  and  by  a  slight  change  also  in  the  person, 
become  admirable  petitions  for  divine  teaching  ;  viz.  Col.  i.  9,  10. ;  Eph.  i. 
17,  18, 19. ;  ]  Pet.  ii.  1,  2.     Psal.  cxix.  contains  numerous  similar  passages. 

IX  In  the  practical  reading  of  the  scriptures^  all  things  are  not  to 
be  applied  at  once,  but  gradually  and  successioelg  ;  and  this  application 
mxist  be  niade^  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  supplying  us  with  materials 
for  talking,  as  with  matter  for  practice. 

Finally,  This  practical  reading  and  application  must  be  diligently 
continued  through  life;  and  we  mag,  with  the  assistance  of  divine 
graccy  reasonably  hope  for  success  in  it^  if  to  reading  we  add  constant 
prayer  and  meditation  on  what  we  have  read. 

Prayer  enlightens  meditation ;  and  by  meditation  prayer  is  rendered 
more  ardent.*  With  these,  we  are  further  to  conjoin  a  perpetual 
comparison  of  the  sacred  writings;  daily  observation  of  what  takes 
place  in  ourselves,  as  well  as  what  we  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others;  a  strict  and  vigilant  self-examination;  together  with  frequent 
conver:?ation  with  men  of  learning  and  piety,  who  have  made  greater 
progress  in  saving  knowledge;  and,  lastly,  the  diligent  cultivation  of 
internal  peace.' 

Other  observations  might  be  offered ;  but  the  preceding  hints,  if 
duly  considered  and  acted  upon,  will  make  us  "  neither  barren  nor 
unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet.  i.  8.). 
And,  if,  to  some  of  his  readers,  the  author  should  appear  to  have 
dilated  too  much  on  so  obvious  a  topic,  its  importance  must  be  his 
apology.  Whatever  relates  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  the  im- 
provement of  our  morals,  or  the  elevation  of  our  affections,  ought  not 
to  be  treated  lightly  or  with  indifference.  To  borrow  a  remark  of  the 
eminently-learned  Dr.  Waterland,  with  a  trifling  variation,  while 
moral  or  spiritual  uses  or  improvements  are  raised  upon  texts  of 
scripture,  for  the  purposes  of  practical  edification  (whether  such  spi- 
ritual uses  were  really  intended  by  the  sacred  penman  or  not),  if  the 
words  be  but  aptly  accommodated  to  them,  and  pertinently  and  soberly 
applied,  and  the  analogy  of  faith  be  preserved,  a  good  end  will  be 
answered,  and  the  true  doctrine  at  least  will  be  kept,  if  not  a  true  in- 
terpretation. 

>  Oratio  et  meditatio  conjanctione  necessarid  sibi  adinvicem  copulantar.  £t  per 
orationcm  illnininatar  meditatio,  et  in  meditatione  exardescit  oratio.  Bernard,  Opera, 
Far.  1690.  Serm.  de  Disc.  eunt.  in  Em.  2.  torn.  v.  col.  657.  [This  is  not  a  genuine  work  of 
Bernard.]  Again,  Nemo  repente  tit  tiummus  :  ascendendoy  non  volando,  apprehenditur 
sammitas  scalie.  Ascendamos  igitur,  velut  duobos  quibusdam  pedibus,  meditatione  ct 
orcUione.  Meditatio  siquidem  docet  quid  desit :  oratio  ne  dcsit  obtinct.  Ilia  viam  ostendit, 
iflta  dedacit.  Meditatione  denique  agnoscimus  imminentia  nobis  pericula:  oratione 
evadimns,  prestante  Domino  nostro  Jcsu  Clu-isto,  In  Fest.  Andr.  Serm.  i.  10.  torn.  iii.  coL 
1063. 

>  The  subjects  briefly  noticed  in  this  paragraph  are  discussed  more  at  length  hy 
Franzius,  in  the  preface  Cpp.  9 — 11.)  to  his  Tractatus  Theologicus  de  Interpretatione 
Scriptur®  Sacraa. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  PEHTATEUCHy  OB  FIYB  BOOKS  OV  MOSES. 
SECTION  L 

OBNBBAL  OB8BRVATIOV8  ON  THB  PBHTATBUOH. 

L  TUU. — IL  Argument  of  the  Pentateuch. — IIL  Notice  of  other  writings 

ascribed  to  Moses. 

I.  The  Pentateuch,  by  which  title  the  five  books  of  Moses  are 
collectively  designated,  is  a  word  of  Greek  original',  which  literally 
signifies  five  books,  or  volumes ;  by  the  Jews  it  is  frequently  termed 
rrfin,  the  Law,  or  the  Law  of  Moses,  because  it  contains  the  eccle- 
siastical and  political  ordinances  issued  by  God  to  the  Israelites. 
[We  find  this  appellation  more  or  less  modified  in  various  parts  of 
the  bible :  n-j^no  "ipp,  Deut.  xxviii.  61.,  xxix.  20.,  xxx.  10.,  xxxi.  26. ; 
Josh.  i.  8.,  viii.  34.;  2  Eangs  xxii.  8,  11. ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  15.; 
Neh.  viii.  3. :  fi\^]  JTfir)  'D,  2  Chron.  xvii.  9.,  xxxiv.  14. ;  Neh.  ix.  3. : 
D^n^^vl  DTfin  'D,  Josh.  xxiv.  26. ;  Neh.  viii.  18. :  n^  niln  'D,  Josh, 
viii.  31. ;  2  Kings  xiv.  6.;  Neh.  viii.  1.:  T\}ffiQ  'D,  2  Chron.  xxv.  4., 
XXXV.  12. ;  Ezra  vi.  18. ;  Neh.  xiii.  1. :  n^  h-iln,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18. ; 
Ezra  iii.  2.,  vii.  6. :  n-jlno,  2  Chron.  xxv.  4. ;  Neh.  viii.  2,  7,  13,  14. 
The  rabbins  call  the  books  of  Moses  iTjInD  *Wn  n^q,  "  the  five- 
fifths  of  the  law.*'  Among  the  Greeks  the  name  was  17  irevrarBv^os^, 
sc  filffXjQ^';  among  the  Latins,  Pentateuckus^,  sc.  liber.'] 

The  Pentateuch  forms,  to  this  day,  but  one  roll  or  volume  in  the 
Jewish  manuscripts,  being  divided  only  into  perashioth  and  sedarim, 
or  larger  and  smaller  sections.*  This  collective  designation  of  the 
books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy, 

'  n^yrdrwxoSf  from  v^c,  fire,  and  rf vxos,  a  book  or  volmne.    Bible  de  Yenoe,  toni.  I. 
p.  810. 
'  Orig.  Op.  Par.  171S— 1738.     In  Job.  torn.  xiii.  torn.  iy.  p.  286. 
'  TenuU.  Op.  Franek.  1597,  Adr.  Marcion.  lib.  i.  10.  p.  854. 
*  For  an  account  of  these  divisions,  see  before,  pp.  35,  86. 
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is  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  though  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion when  it  was  first  introduced.*  As,  however,  the  names  of  these 
books  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  as  the  five  books  of 
Moses  are  expressly  mentioned  by  Josephus^,  who  wrote  only  a  few 
years  after  our  Saviour's  aacension,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  five-fold  division  was  made  by  the  Alexandrian  translators. 
[Keil,  however,  and  others  consider  it  original*] 

II.  This  division  of  the  sacred  volume  comprises  an  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  outlines  of  the 
early  annals  of  the  world,  and  a  full  recital  of  the  Jewish  law,  and 
of  the  events  which  happened  to  the  Israelites  from  their  becoming 
a  distinct  people  to  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  their  arrival 
on  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Canaan — a  period  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  years  according  to  the  vulgar  computation, 
or  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  according 
to  that  of  Dr.  Hales.  "  It  is  a  wide  description,  gradually  contracted ; 
an  account  of  one  nation,  preceded  by  a  general  sketch  of  the  first 
state  of  mankind.  The  books  are  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  with  an 
admirable  diversity  of  style,  always  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  yet 
characterized  with  the  stamp  of  the  same  author ;  they  are  all 
evidently  parts  of  the  same  work,  and  mutually  strengthen  and 
illustrate  each  other.  They  blend  revelation  and  history  in  one 
point  of  view,  furnish  laws,  and  describe  their  execution,  exhibit 
prophecies,  and  relate  their  accomplishment.''  ^ 

III.  Besides  the  Pentateuch  the  Jews  ascribe  to  Moses  ten 
psalms,  from  Psal.  xc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  There  is,  however,  no 
solid  evidence  to  prove  that  all  these  psalms  were  composed  by  him  ; 
for  the  title  of  the  ninetieth  psalm,  A  prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  Gody 
which,  they  pretend,  must  be  applied  also  to  the  nine  following 
psalms,  is  not  suflScient.  Many  of  the  titles  of  the  psalms  are  not 
original,  nor,  indeed,  very  ancient;  and  some  are  evidently  mis- 
placed :  we  find  also  in  some  of  these  psalms  the  names  of  persons, 
and  other  marks,  which  by  no  means  agree  with  Moses. 

Further,  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  thought  that  Moses  was 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Job :  Origen,  in  his  commentary  on  Job, 
pretends  that  Moses  translated  it  out  of  Syriac  into  Hebrew ;  but 
this  opinion  is  rejected  both  by  Jews  and  Christians. 

There  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Moses  several  apocryphal  books ; 
as  an  Apocalypse,  or  Little  Genesis,  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  the 

>  The  aathor  of  the  treatise  De  Mundo,  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Fhilo  Jndsena, 
was  of  opinion  that  Moses  himself  divided  his  work  into  five  books ;  but  he  assigned  no 
authoritj  for  such  opinion.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  never  cite  the  five  books  of  Moses 
tinder  anj  other  name  than  that  of  Mosesy  or  the  LawofMoaes;  as  the  Jews  ordinarily  do 
to  this  day.  Calmet  conjectures  that  Ezra  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  five  books.  Dis- 
sertations, torn.  ii.  p.  23.  ^ 

'  In  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  Josephus  terms  the  Pentateuch  the  Hofy  Books  of  Motes 
(lib.  X.  cap.  4.  J  2.);  and,  in  his  Treatise  against  Apion  (lib.  i.  cap.  8.),  when  enumerating 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  he  says  that  five  of  them  belong  to  Moeee.  Some  critics 
have  imagined  that  this  distinction  of  Uie  Pentateuch  into  five  separate  books  was  known 
to  and  recognized  by  St.  Paul  (I  Cor.  xiv.  19.),  by  the  itrm  five  words i  but  the  context  of 
that  passage  does  not  authorize  such  a  conjecture. 

*  Einleitung,  §  90.  p.  65. 

«  Bp.  Gray,  Key  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  76.  5th  edit. 
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Assumption  of  Moses^  the  Testament  of  Moses^  and  the  Mysterious 
Books  of  Moses.  The  principal  part  of  the  Little  Genesis  was 
transferred  by  Cedrenus  into  his  chronological  history*:  it  was 
extant  in  Hebrew  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  for 
we  find  it  cited  by  Jerome.  From  the  Apocalypse  just  noticed^  it 
has  been  pretended  that  St  Paul  copied  Gal.  v.  6.  and  vi.  15.;  and 
it  has  been  imagined  that  what  is  said  in  the  epistle  of  Jude  (verse 
9.%  respecting  the  archangel  Michael's  contention  with  Satan  for  the 
body  of  Moses,  was  taken  from  the  apocryphal  Ascension  of  Moses. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who,  though  he  cites  it  in  another 
place,  alludes  to  it  as  not  being  in  the  canon.*  All  these  pretended 
Mosaic  writings,  however,  are  confessedly  spurious,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  been  fabricated  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 


SECTION  n. 

OH  TfiB  BOOK  OT  GENB8I8. 


L  Tide. — IL  Author  and  date. — HI.  General  argument, — IV.  Scope. — 
V.  Ti/pes  of  the  Messiah. — ^VL  Synopsis. — VII.  Literal  sense  of  the  first 
three  chapters  of  Genesis  vindicated. 

I.  The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  called  Genesis 
fTENESIS),  derives  its  appellation  from  the  title  it  bears  in  the 
Greek  Septuagint  version,  BIBA02  FENESEnS ;  which  signifies 
the  Book  of  the  Generation  or  Production,  because  it  commences 
with  the  history  of  the  generation  or  production  of  all  things.  The 
Jews  name  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  either  from  their  authors, 
or  the  principal  subject  treated  in  them,  as  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  or  from  the  first  Hebrew  word 
with  which  they  begin:  thus,  the  book  of  Genesis  is  in  Hebrew 
called  n^^^K15,  that  is,  in  the  beginningy  from  its  initial  word '  [also 
from  its  contents,  HfV)  "^pD  *]. 

IL  Although  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  book  was 
written  by  Moses*,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  agreed  when  he  composed 
the  history  which  it  contains.     Eusebius  and  some  eminent  critics 

'  Cedrenus,  enumerating  the  aathorities  consulted  bj  him,  says,  that  he  ^  collected  not  a 
few  things  from  the  Little  Genesis,  hth  t^  At ht^;  T%v4ct«»s,  Historia  Compendiaria,  torn, 
i.  p.  2.  edit.  Venet.  1729.  Cedrenos  frequently  cites  this  apocryphal  book  in  the  course  of 
i.is  work. 

'  See  the  passages  of  Origen  at  length  in  Dr.  Lardner*8  works,  vol  ii.  pp.  483 — 518. 
8to^  or  Tol.  i.  pp.  541—557.  4to. 

'  To  ayoid  unnecessary  references  to  the  same  authorities,  it  may  here  be  stated  that, 
besides  the  treatises  referred  to  for  particular  facts  and  arguments,  in  this  and  the  follow* 
ing  sections  of  the  present  volume,  the  author  has  throughout  consulted  the  dissertations 
of  Calmet;  Garpzoy,  Introdnctio  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Veteris  Testamenti;  Jahn,  Introdnctio 
in  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Foederis,  and  Ackermann's  expurgated  edition  of  it;  the  prefaces 
of  Alber  in  his  Interpretatio  SacrsB  Scriptune;  Heidegger,  Enchiridion  Biblicum,  on  which 
treatise  Van  Til's  Opus  Analyticum  is  a  commentary;  and  Moldenhawer,  Introdnctio  in 
omnes  Libroe  Canonicos  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti. 

«  De  Wette,  Einleitung,§  138.;  but  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud,  ftc,  col.  974...  understanda 
a  cabalistic  book  by  this  appellation. 

»  See  Vol.  L  pp.  48—61. 
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after  him  have  conjectured  that  it  was  written  while  he  kept  the 
flocks  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  in  the  wildeineds  of  Midian.  The 
opinion  of  Theodoret,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Moldenhawer 
and  other  modem  critics,  is  that  Moses  wrote  this  book  after  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  from  Mount  Sinai ;  for,,  previously  to  his  receiving  the  divine 
call  related  in  Exodus  iii.,  he  was  only  a  private  individual,  and  was 
not  endued  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  A  third  conjecture  has 
been  offered  by  some  Jewish  writers,  after  rabbi  Moses  Ben  Nach- 
man,  who  suppose  that  God  dictated  to  Moses  all  the  contents  of 
this  book,  during  the  first  forty  days  that  he  was  permitted  to  hold  a 
communication  with  the  Almighty  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  on  his 
descent  he  committed  the  whole  to  writing.  This  hypothesis  they 
found  on  Exod.  xxiv.  12. 

III,  The  book  of  Genesb  comprises  the  history  of  about  2369 
years  according  to  the  vulgar  computation  of  time,  or  of  3619  years 
according  to  the  larger  computation  of  Dr.  Hales.  Besides  the 
history  of  the  creation,  it  contains  the  narrative  of  the  original  inno- 
cence and  fall  of  man;  the  propagation  of  mankind;  the  rise  of 
religion;  the  general  defection  and  corruption  of  the  world;  the 
deluge ;  the  restoration  of  the  world ;  the  division  and  peopling  of 
the  earth  ;  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  divine  covenant  with  him  ; 
with  an  account  of  the  first  patriarchs,  to  the  death  of  Joseph.  This 
book  also  comprises  some  important  prophecies  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah. See  iii.  15.,  xii.  3.,  xviii.  18.,  xxiL  18.,  xxvi.  4.,  xxviii.  14.,  and 
xlix.  10. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  considered  as  two- 
fold: 1.  To  record  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  commencement 
of  time ;  and,  2.   To  relate  the  origin  of  the  church,  and  the  events 

'  which  befell  it  during  many  ages.  The  design  of  Moses  in  this  book 
will  be  better  understood,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  world  When 
the  Pentateuch  was  written.  Mankind  was  absorbed  in  the  grossest 
idolatry,  which  for  the  most  part  had  originated  in  the  neglect,  the 
perversion,  or  the  misapprehension  of  certain  truths,  that  had  once 
been  universally  known.  Moses,  therefore,  commences  his  narrative 
by  relating  in  simple  language  the  truths  thus  disguised  or  perverted. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  relates,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  true 
origin  and  history  of  jul  created  things,  in  opposition  to  the  erroneous 
notions  entertained  by  the  heathen  nations,  especially  by  the  Egyp- 
tians; the  origin  of  sin,  and  of  all  moral  and  physical  evil;  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  true  God  among 
mankind;  their  declension  into  idolatry;  the  promise  of  the  Messiah; 
together  with  the  origin  of  the  church,  and  her  progress  and  condition 
for  many  ages.  Further,  he  makes  known  to  the  Israelites  the  provi- 
dential history  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  divine  promises  made  to 
them,  and  shows  them  the  reason  \\  hy  the  Almighty  chose  Abraham 
and  his  posterity  to  be  a  peculiar  people  tt)  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
nations,  viz.  that  from  them  should  spring  the  Messiah.  This  circum- 
stance must  be  kept  in  view  throughout  the  reading  of  this  book,  as  it 
will  illustrate  many  otherwise-unaccountable  circumstances  there  re- 
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lated.  It  was  this  kope  that  led  Eve  to  exclaim,  /  have  gotten  a 
many  the  Lord  (Gen.  iv.  1.  Heb.).  The  polygamy  of  Lamech  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  hope  that  the  Messiah  would  be  bom  of  some 
of  his  posterity,  as  also  the  incest  of  Lot's  daughters  (Gen.  xix.  31 — 
38.),  Sarah's  impatience  of  her  barrenness  (Gen.  xvi.;,  the  polygamy 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.),  the  consequent  jealousies  between  Leah  and 
Sachel  (Gen.  xxx.),  the  Jealousies  between  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  and 
especially  Rebekah's  preference  of  Jacob  to  Esau.  It  was  these  jea- 
lousies, and  these  pretensions  to  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  that  gave 
rise  to  the  custom  of  calling  God  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  GckI  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  not  the  God  of  Lot,  Ishmael,  and 
Esau,  the  promise  having  been  particularly  made  and  repeated  to 
those  three  patriarchs.^ 

V.  Types  op  the  Messiah  are  Adam,  as  being  a  public  person 
and  federal  head  Tcompare  Bom.  v.  14.  Gr.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  45.) ; 
Melchizedek  (PsaJ.  ex.  4.;  Heb.  vi.  20.  and  vii.);  and  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxii.  with  Heb.  xi.  18,  19.). 

VI.  The  Jews  divide  the  book  of  Genesis  into  twelve  perashioth 
or  larger  sections,  and  forty-three  sedarim  or  smaller  sections ;  in  our 
Bibles  it  consists  of  fifty  chapters.  [All  these  divisions  are  of  com* 
paratively  lat«  date  and  without  authority.  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to 
mark  out  satisfactorily  the  various  distinct  topics  which  the  book 
comprises;  insomuch  that  scarce  any  two  writers  agree  as  to  the- 
way  in  which  they  would  divide  it  Perhaps  it  may  best  be  con 
fiidexed  as  comprising  two  parts : — 

Pabt  L   The  original  history  of  mankind^  containing 

1.  A  narrative  of  events  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  (i.— v.);  viz.  the 
creation  of  man  and  his  settlement  in  paradise  (!.,  ii.) ;  the  fall  of  man  and 
his  expulsion  from  the  garden  (iii.);  the  history  of  Adam  and  his  de- 
scendants till  Noah  (iv.,  v.). 

2.  The  account  of  the  flood  and  the  restoration  of  the  world  (vi. — ^ix.). 

3.  History  from  the  flood  to  the  call  of  Abraham  (x.,  xi.) ;  including  the 
peopling  of  the  world  (x.),  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersion  of 
mankind  (xi.). 

Part  II.   The  early  history  of  the  chosen  race  (xii. — ^1.), 

1.  Under  Abraham  (xii. — xxv.  18.);  including  his  call,  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
tlie  death  of  Abraham,  and  settiement  of  his  sons. 

2.  Under  Isaac  (xxv.  19. — xxviii.  9.). 

3.  Under  Jacob  (xxviii.  10. — ^1.) ;  comprising  his  dwelling  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, his  return  to  Canaan,  events  occurring  in  his  family,  the  sale  and 
imprisonment  of  Joseph,  his  deliverance  and  promotion,  the  famine,  and 
descent  of  Jacob  and  his  family  into  Egypt,  his  benediction,  death  and 
burial ;  with  a  supplement  to  the  death  and  embalming  of  Joseph. 

These  divisions  are,  however,  by  no  means  exactly  defined.] 

For  a  summary  of  the  religious  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  of 

tlie  patriarchal  times,  as  exhibited  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  see  Volume 

I.  pp.  335-337. 

'  AUix,  Reflections  upon  Gknesis,  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  i  pi». 
«47— 269. 

VOL.  II.  L  L 
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YIT.  From  an  imaginary  difficulty  in  explaining  the  literal  sense 
of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  (a  difficulty,  however,  which 
exists  not  with  the  devout  reader  of  the  sacred  volume),  some,  who 
admit  the  Pentateuch  to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  have  contended 
that  the  narrative  of  the  creation  and  fall  is  not  a  recital  of  real 
events,  but  an  ingenious  philosophical  mythos^  or  fable,  designed 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  human  evil,  and  also  as  an  introduction 
to  a  history,  great  part  of  which  they  consider  to  be  a  mere  poetic 
fiction.*  But  the  style  of  these  chapters,  as,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
book  of  Genesis,  is  strictly  historical,  and  betrays  no  vestige  what- 
ever of  allegorical  or  figurative  description :  this  is  so  evident  to  any 
one  that  reads  with  attention,  as  to  need  no  proof.  And,  '^  since  this 
history  was  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  commonest  capadty, 
Moses  speaks  according  to  optical,  not  physical  truth :  that  is,  he 
describes  the  effects  of  creation  optically ^  or  as  they  would  have 
appeared  to  the  eye,  and  without  any  assignment  of  physical  causes. 
In  doing  which  he  has  not  merely  accommodated  his  narrative  to  the 
apprehension  of  mankind  in  an  infant  state  of  society,  and  employed 
a  method  of  recital  best  suited  to  a  vulgar  capacity ;  but  he  thereby 
also  satisfies  an  important  requisition  of  experimental  philosophy^ 
viz.  to  describe  effects  accurately,  according  to  their  sensible  appear- 
ances; by  which  means  the  mind  is  enabled  to  receive  a  clear  and 
distinct  impression  of  those  appearances,  and  thus  to  reduce  them 
to  their  proper  causes,  and  to  draw  from  them  such  conclusions  as 
they  are  qualified  to  yield;  for  the  determination  of  causes  must 
follow  our  acquaintance  with  their  effects."  ^ 

Further,  in  addition  to  the  collateral  testimony  already  adduced', 
to  the  credibility  and  reality  of  the  facts  related  in  the  first  three 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  are  numerous  incidental 
references,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  the  creation,  tempta- 
tion, and  fall  of  our  first  parents,  which  clearly  prove  that  they  were 
considered  as  acknowledged  facts,  not  requiring  proof,  and  handed 
down  from  primitive  tradition.  Of  these  we  select  the  following 
instances,  out  of  very  many  which  might  have  been  cited :  — 

1.  AUusions  to  the  creation.  PsaL  xxxiii.  9.,  ffe  spakcy  and  it  was 
done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  This  is  manifestly  an  allusion  to 
Gen.  i.  3.,  &c.  Psal.  xxiv.  2.,  He  (Jehovah)  hath  founded  it  (the  earih) 
upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods.     2  Pet.  iii.  5.,  By  the  word 

'  This  notion  is  carrent  among  the  divines  of  Germanj,  and  the  modern  Socinians  in  this 
countiy :  it  is  particularly  enlarged  upon  by  Bauer,  Herra.  Sacr.  pp.  351 — 365.;  and  by 
Gramberg,  Libri  Geneseos  Adumbratio  nova,  pp.  16 — IS.  Lipsise,  182S.  Sto.;  and  it  is 
adopted  by  I>r.  Geddes  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  voL  L,  and  also  in  his  Critical  Be- 
marks;  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  masterly  refutation  from  the  pen  of  the  late  eminently- 
learned  Bishop  Horseley,  in  the  British  Critic,  (O.  S.)  vol.  xix.  pp.  6 — 13.  The  younger 
Bosenmiillcr  nod  adopted  this  m3rthical  interpretation  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Scholia 
on  the  Old  Testament ;  but,  maturer  consideration  having  led  him  to  see  its  erroneons- 
ness,  he,  greatly  to  his  honour,  returned  to  the  proper  and  literal  interpretation  in  the 
new  edition  of  his  Scholia,  lately  published.    Dublin  Christian  Examiner,  May,  1 827,  p.  88S. 

*  Fenn,  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies,  vol.  i.  pp.  162, 
163.  (2nd  edit.).  In  pp.  165 — 268.  there  is  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  See  also  the  historical  and  inspired  character  of 
the  first  three  diapters  of  Genesis  vindicated  in  Creation  and  the  Fall,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Mao- 
donald,  Kdinb.  1856,  part  i.  pp.  9—238.  >  Sec  Vol.  I.  pp.  144—155. 
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qfihe  Lord  the  heavens  were  ofotd^  and  the  earth  standing  out  ofihe  water 
and  in  the  water.  In  these  two  passages^  the  sacred  writers  allude  to 
Gen.  i.  6,  9.  2  Cor.  iv.  6.,  God^  who  commanded  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness^  hath  shined  into  our  hearts^  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  (r&ther  person)  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  St.  Paul 
alludes  to  Gen.  i.  3.  in  so  specific  a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  the  designed  reference.  From  EccL  vii.  29.  and  Eph.  iv.  24., 
compared  with  Col.  iii.  10.  and  James  iii.  9.  we  learn  that  the  divine 
image,  in  which  man  is  said  to  have  been  created,  is  the  moral  image  of 
Grod,  viz.  uprightness  or  righteousness,  true  holiness,  and  knowledge.  And 
the  creation  of  our  first  parents,  related  as  a  fact  in  G^n.  1.  27,  28.,  is  ex- 
plicitly mentioned  as  a  real  fact  bj  our  Lord,  in  Matt.  xix.  4.  and  Mark 
X.  6.,  as  also  bj  the  apostle  PauL     Compare  1  Cor.  xL  9. 

2.  Allusions  to  the  temptation  and  fall  of  our  ^rst  parents,  which  are  re* 
lated  in  Gen.  iii.  Job  xxxi.  33.,  '*!£  i  covered  mj  transgressions  like 
Adam,  by  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom.**  Matt.  xxv.  41.,  "  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels."  John  viii.  44.,  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  works 
of  your  father  ye  will  [^rather,  wish  to]  do.  He  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 
When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the 
father  of  it."  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14.,  "Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve;  and 
Adam  was  not  deceived ;  but  the  woman,  having  been  deceived,  was  in  the 
transgression."  2  Cor.  xi.  3.,  The  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  sub- 
tilty.  1  John  iii.  8.,  "  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil ;  for  the 
devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning.  For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God 
manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil." 

The  reality  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  was  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  who  lived  previously  to  the  time 
of  Christ  Vestiges  of  this  belief  are  to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal  books 
of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus.  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made 
him  an  image  of  his  oum  eternity.  Nevertheless,  through  envy  of  the  devU, 
came  death  into  the  world;  and  they  that  hold  of  his  side  do  find  it 
(Wisd.  ii.  ^3,  24.).  "  Wisdom  (that  is,  the  eternal  Son  of  God)  preserved 
the  first  formed  father  of  the  world,  who  was  created  alone ;  and  brought 
him  out  of  his  fall  (^j  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman),  and  gave  him 
power  to  rule  all  things  "  (x.  1,  2.).  **  Of  the  woman  came  the  beginning  of 
sin  ;  and  through  her  we  all  die  "  (Ecclus.  xxv.  24.). 

If  words  have  any  meanings  surely  the  separate  and  independent 
testimonies,  here  collected  together,  prove  that  the  Mosaic  narrative 
is  a  relation  of  real  facts.  ^  To  consider  the  whole  of  that  narrative 
as  an  allegory  **  is  not  only  to  throw  over  it  the  veil  of  inexplicable 
confusion,  and  involve  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  doubt  and  obscurity, 
but  to  shake  to  its  very  basis  Christianity,  which  conunences  in  the 
promise,  that  ^  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent.'  In  reality,  if  we  take  the  history  of  the  fall  in  any  other 
sense  than  the  obvious  literal  sense,  we  plunge  into  greater  per- 
plexities than  ever.  Some  well-meaning  pious  commentators  have, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  difficulties,  by  considering  some 
parts  of  the  Mosaic  history  in  an  allegorioal,  and  other  parts  in  a 

'  The  arguments  to  prove  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  which 
we  have  necessarily  given  with  brevity,  are  ably  and  fully  stated  in  Holden's  elaborate  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Fall  of  Man,  London,  1823.  Svo. 
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literal^  sense;  but  this  is  to  act  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  tenour  and  spirit  of  that  history,  and  with  the  views  of  a  writer, 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  whose  production  are  simplidty, 
purity,  and  truth.  There  is  no  medium  nor  palliation ;  the  whole  is 
allegorical,  or  the  whole  is  literal."" 

In  short,  the  book  of  Genesis,  understood  in  its  plain,  obvious,  and 
literal  sense,  furnishes  a  key  to  many  difficulties  in  philosophy,  which 
would  otherwise  be  inexplicable.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  such  a  variety  of  languages  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  is  done  in  the  narrative  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 
which  took  place  at  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  1 — 9.).  And,  although  some 
futile  objections  have  been  made  agidnst  the  chronology  of  this  book, 
because  it  makes  the  world  less  ancient  than  is  necessary  to  support 
the  theories  of  some  modem  self-styled  philosophers  ;  yet  even  here, 
as  we  have  already  shown  by  an  induction  of  particulars  ',  the  more 
rigorously  it  is  examined  and  compared  with  the  extravagant  and 
improbable  accounts  of  the  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  Chinese,  and 
Hindoo  chronology,  the  more  firmly  are  its  veracity  and  authenticity 
established.  In  fine,  ^^  without  this  history,  the  world  would  be  in 
comparative  darkness,  not  knovoing  whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  goeth. 
In  the  first  pi^e  of  this  sacred  book,  a  child  may  learn  more  in  an 
hour,  than  all  the  philosopliers  in  the  world  learned  without  it  in 
thousands  of  years."' 

[It  is  admitted  that  the  mythical  theory  does  not  necessarily 
imply  in  the  minds  of  those  who  adopt  it  pure  baseless  fiction.  Real 
events,  many  would  acknowledge,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  mythos ; 
but  they  are  vailed,  they  say,  in  allegorical  statement,  and,  if  sifted  to 
their  literal  truth,  would  be  found  unaccompanied  by  that  supernatural 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  eastern  fancy  has  chosen  to  deliver 
them  to  the  world.  But,  even  with  this  concession,  any  such  theory 
must  be  taken  as  irreconcilable  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  For 
otherwise  the  tendency  of  Genesis  would  be  to  mislead  the  world. 
There  is  no  indication  on  the  part  of  the  writer  that  he  is  describing 
allegorically :  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  suppos^ 
allegory,  and  the  narrative  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
intended  as  a  literal  record.  With  regard  to  creation,  indeed,  which 
no  human  eye  could  witness,  it  has  been  above  observed  that  Moses 
speaks  *^  optically."  The  form  in  which  the  revelation  of  pre-Adamio 
events  was  made  has  been  the  subject  of  curious  question.  Was  it 
conveyed  as  a  narrative  in  words  dictated  (as  it  were)  to  the  mind  of 
the  historian  ?  Or  was  it  presented  as  a  series  of  visions  to  the  eye  of 
him  who  was  afterwards  to  describe  ?  This  last  supposition  has  been 
adopted  by  many ;  and  by  none  has  it  been  more  lucidly  explained 
than  by  Hugh  Miller.  "  The  revelation  must  have  been  either  a 
revelation  in  words  or  ideas,  or  a  revelation  of  scenes  and  events 
piotorially  exhibited.     Failing,  however,  to  record  its  own  history, 

'  Maurice,  History  of  Hindostan,  yol.  i.  pp.  368,  369. 

*  See  Vol.  L  pp.  152 — 155.   [See  also  an  able  article  on  Bunsen's  Egjpt  and  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Bible  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  April  1859.  No.  OCX.  pp.  382,  &c] 

•  Fuller,  Expository  Discourses  on  Genesis,  vol.  i.  pp.  1,  2. 
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it  leaves  the  student  equally  at  liberiy,  so  far  as  external  evidence  is 
concerned,  to  take  up  either  view ;  while,  so  far  as  internal  evidence 
goes,  the  presumption  seems  all  in  favour  of  revelation  by  vision  ;  for, 
while  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why,  in  a  revelation  by  word  or 
idea,  appearances  which  took  place  ere  there  existed  a  human  eye 
should  be  optically  described,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  obvious 
than  that  diey  should  be  so  described,  had  they  been  revealed  by 
vision  as  a  piece  of  eye-witnessing.  It  seems,  then,  at  least  eminently 
probable  that  such  was  the  mode  or  form  of  the  revelation  in  this 
case;  and  that  he,  who  saw  by  vision  on  the  mount  the  pattern  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  sacred  furniture,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Horeb 
the  bush  burning  but  not  consumed — types  and  symbols  of  the 
coming  dispensation  and  of  its  divine  Author — saw  also  by  vision  the 
pattern  of  those  successive  pre-Adamic  creations,  animiu  and  vege- 
table, through  which  our  world  was  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  human 
habitation.  The  reason  why  the  drama  of  creation  has  been  optically 
described  seems  to  be  that  it  was  in  reality  visionallv  revealed."^ 

If  this  view  be  adopted,  many  objections  to  the  Lteral  exactness  of 
the  early  part  of  the  Mosaic  record  are  at  once  obviated.  But  it 
must  be  insisted  on — whatever  the  mode  in  which  the  revelation 
was  made  —  that  succeeding  scripture  writers  always  treat  the 
narrative  of  the  creation,  of  the  fall,  &c.,  as  literally  true.  Evidence 
of  this  has  been  given  above ;  but  larger  evidence  has  been  produced 
by  archdeacon  Pratt,  who,  confining  himself  to  the  New  Testament, 
has  shown  that,  if  we  are  to  regard  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  as  worthy  of  credit,  we  cannot  evade  the  conclusion  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  is  no  collection  of  mythical  stories,  but  a  trustworthy 
narrative  of  events  that  actually  occurred.  After  producing  his 
proofs  the  archdeacon  says:  ^^Here  are  sixty-six  passages  of  the  If  ew 
Testament  in  which  these  [the  first]  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  are 
either  directly  quoted,  or  are  made  a  ground  of  aigument  Of  these, 
five  are  by  our  Lord  himself,  two  of  them  being  direct  quotations ; 
thirty-eight  by  St  Paul,  three  being  direct  quotations;  six  by  St, 
Peter ;  eight  in  St.  John's  writings ;  one  by  St  James ;  two  by  St 
Jude;  two  by  the  assembled  apostles;  three,  all  of  them  (firect 
quotations,  by  St  Luke ;  and  one  by  St  Stephen.  The  inference 
which  I  would  draw  from  this  circumstance  is,  that  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  regarded  these  eleven  chapters  as  historical  documents 
worthy  of  credit,  and  that  they  made  use  of  them  to  establish  truths 
— a  thing  they  never  would  have  done  had  they  not  known  them  to 
be  authoritative.'*^ 

It  is  the  supernatural  character  of  many  of  the  events  recorded 
which  has  led  men  to  stigmatize  Genesis  as  *'  unhistoric"  With  a 
reason  of  this  kind  the  humble  Christian  can  have  no  sympathy;  nor 

>  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  lect  iv.  pp.  16S,  169.  The  whole  lecture  should  be 
perosed.  See  also  Knrtz,  Bibel  and  Astronomie;  an  abstract  of  which  work  is  prefixed 
to  the  translation  of  the  same  anther's  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  £dinb.  1859,  vol.  I 
pp.  iii — cxzx. 

'  Scripture  and  Science  not  at  Variance ;  with  Bemarks  on  the  Historical  Character, 
Plenary  Inspiration,  and  Surpassing  Importance  of  the  Barlier  Chapters  of  Genesis.  By 
J.  IL  I^ty  MJLt  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta  (3rd  edit.),  chap.  ii.  p.  77. 
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will  he  be  alarmed  bj  the  assertion  that  miracles  are  opposed  to 
universal  experience,  and  that  therefore  no  testimony  can  establish 
the  .truth  of  them.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  a  question : 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  whole  objection  is  based  upon  a 
fallacy.  The  opposition  is  not  between  testimony  and  universal 
experience.  The  experience  of  others  is  learned  by  an  individual 
only  through  testimony.  And  testimony  declares  that  the  ex- 
perience of  some  is  in  favour  of  miraculous  occurrences.  To  speak 
of  all  experience  as  against  them  is  to  put  forth  a  figment.  The 
opposition  is,  in  each  case,  but  of  a  single  man's  experience  against 
the  witness  of  many,  or  rather  of  negative  against  positive  testimony. 
So  that  no  one  who  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the  Creator 
need  fear  to  admit  the  record  wherein  that  sovereignty  is  testified, 
or  imagine  himself  driven  to  account  for  supernatural  events  by 
supposing  them  the  allegoric  colouring  of  what  really  happened.^ 

"  Genesis  is  a  book,**  says  Havemick,  **  consisting  of  two  contrast- 
ing parts :  the  first  part  introduces  us  into  the  greatest  problems  of 
the  human  mind,  such  as  the  creation  and  the  fdl  of  man  ;  and  the 
second  into  the  quiet  soUtude  of  a  small  defined  circle  of  families. 
In  the  former  the  most  sublime  and  wonderful  events  are  described 
with  childlike  simplicity ;  while,  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  simple  and  common  occurrences  are  interwoven  with  the 
sublimest  thoughts  and  reflections,  rendering  the  small  family  circle 
a  whole  world  in  history,  and  the  principal  actors  in  it  prototypes 
for  a  whole  nation,  and  for  all  times.  The  contents  in  general  are 
strictly  religious.  Not  the  least  trace  of  mythology  appears  in  it. 
Consequently  there  are  no  mythical  statements,  because  whatever  is 
mythical  belongs  to  mythology;  and  Genesis  plainly  shoirs  how 
very  far  remote  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thinking  was  from  mythical 
poetry,  which  might  have  found  ample  opportunity  of  being  brought 
into  play  when  the  writer  began  to  sketch  the  early  times  of  the 
creation.  It  is  true  that  the  narrations  are  fraught  with  wonders. 
But  primeval  wonders,  the  marvellous  deeds  of  God,  are  the  very 
subject  of  Genesis.  None  of  these  wonders,  however,  bear  a  fantas- 
tical impress ;  and  there  is  no  useless  prodigality  of  them.  They  are 
all  penetrated  and  connected  by  one  common  leading  idea,  and  are 
all  related  to  the  counsel  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man.  This 
principle  sheds  its  lustrous  beams  through  the  whole  of  Genesis; 
therefore  the  wonders  therein  related  are  as  little  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  invention  and  imagination  of  man  as  the  whole  plan  of 
God  for  human  salvation.  The  foundation  of  the  divine  theocratical 
institution  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  early  patriarchal  times : 
the  reality  of  the  one  proves  the  reality  of  the  other,  as  described  in 
Genesis.'**]    . 

'  See  some  f^ood  remariLS  on  the  alleged  impossibilitj  of  miracles  in  Bogers,  Reason  and 
Faith,  pp.  43,  &c.    Comp.  Dr.  M*Canl,  Thoaghts  on  Kationalism,  1850,  pp.  30,  &c. 

*  Kitto,  Cyclop  of  BibL  Lit.  art.  Genesis.  Comp.  Haremick,  Einleitang,  §  120.  L  ii. 
pp.  190 — 207.  Dr.  Dawson's  Archaia,  or  Studies  of  the  Cosmogony  and  Natural  History 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Montreal,  I860),  may  bo  consulted  for  some  able  remarks  on 
the  object,  character,  and  authority  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  chap.  ii.  pp.  17—48. 
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SECTION  m 

ON  THB  BOOK  OV  BXODUS. 

L  TitU.  —  n.  AtUhor^  and  date, — HI.  Occasion  and  eulject'matter.'-^ 
rV.  Scope, — ^V.  7\/pes  of  the  Messiah, — ^VL  Synopsis  of  its  contents, — 
YII.  Remarhs  on  me  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians, 

I.  The  title  of  iMs  book  is  derived  from  the  Septuagint  yersioD, 
and  is  si^iifioant  of  the  principal  transaction  which  it  records^  namely^ 
the  ESOAOS,  Exodus,  or  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt^ 

By  the  Jews,  and  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  it  is  termed,  nte??  rt^, 
Tliese  are  the  toords,  from  the  initial  words  of  the  book,  or  sometimes 
merely  n^D5?.  [It  is  also  called  TP^?.]  It  comprises  a  history  of  the 
events  that  took  place  during  the  penod  of  145  years,  from  tiie  year 
of  the  world  2369  to  2514  mclusive,  from  tiie  death  of  Joseph  to 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  Twenty-five  passages,  according  to 
Rivet,  are  quoted  from  Exodus  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  in 
express  wokIs  ;  and  nineteen  allusions  to  the  sense  are  mside  in  the 
New  Testament  [Gough  (New  Testament  Quotations)  enlarges 
the  number.] 

II.  That  Moses  was  the  author  of  this  book  we  have  already 
shown,  though  the  time  when  it  was  written  cannot  be  precisely 
determined.  As,  however,  it  is  a  history  of  matters  of  fact,  it  was 
doubtless  written  after  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  and  the 
erecting  of  the  tabernacle ;  for  things  cannot  be  historically  related 
until  they  have  actually  taken  place,  and  the  author  of  this  book  was 
evidently  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  events  he  has  narrated. 

III.  The  book  of  Exodus  records  tiie  cruel  persecution  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt  imder  Pharaoh-Rameses  II. ;  the  birth,  exposure, 
and  preservation  of  Moses ;  his  subsequent  flight  into  Midian,  his 
call  and  mission  to  Pharaoh- Amenophis  II.';  the  miracles  performed 
by  him  and  by  his  brother  Aaron;  the  ten  plagues  also  miraculously 
inflicted  on  the  Egyptians ;  the  institution  of  the  passover,  and  the 
departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egvpt ;  their  passage  across 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army ;  the  sub- 
sequent journeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  their  idolatry,  and 
frequent  murmurings  against  God ;  the  promulgation  of  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  Exodus  is  to  preserve  the  memorial  of  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  to  represent  the  church 
of  God,  afflicted  and  preserved;  together  with  the  providential  care 
of  God  towards  her,  and  the  judgments  inflicted  on  her  enemies.  It 
plainly  points  out  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  promises  and 
prophecies  delivered  to  Abraham,  tiiat  his  posterity  would  be  very 

[*  Com  p.  Vol.  L  pp.  189,  190.  These  eveqts  no  doubt  occarred  under  monarchs  of 
what  18  called  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  thoQgh  there  may  be  difficnlties  in  identifying  the 
individual  kings.  See  Kidisch,  Comnu  on  the  Old  Test,  Exodos,  Introd.  p.  xxiiL  This 
anthor  belieTes  that  the  Exodus  took  place  b.c.  1491,  under  Barneses  V.  Amenophis,  the 
last  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Others  believe  that  Sethos  II.  was  the  ipfonarch  in 
<lue8tion.1 
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numerous  (compare  Gen.  xv.  5.,  xvii.  4 — 6.,  and  xlvi.  27.,  witfi 
Exod.  xxxviii.  26.,  and  Numb.  i.  1 — 3, 46.) ;  and  that  they  would  be 
afflicted  in  a  land  not  their  own,  whence  they  should  depart  in  the 
fourth  generation  with  great  substance  (Gen.  xv.  13 — 16.  with  Exod. 
xii.  35, 40,  41.y  Further,  "in  Israel  passing  from  Egypt,  through 
the  Red  Sea,  tne  wilderness,  and  Jordan,  to  the  promised  land,  this 
book  adumbrates  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 
until  her  arrival  at  the  heavenly  Canaan,  an  eternal  rest.***  St  Paul, 
in  1  Cor.  X.  1.,  &c.,  and  in  various  parts  of  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
has  shown  that  these  things  prefigured,  and  were  applicable  to,  the 
Christian  church.  A  careful  study  of  the  mediation  of  Moses 
will  greatly  facilitate  our  understanding  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

V.  Types  op  the  Messiah  are  Aaron  (Heb.  iv.  14 — 16.,  v.  4, 
5.);  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii.  46.,  with  John  xix.  36.,  and 
1  Cor.  V.  7,  8.);  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  15.,  with  1  Cor.  x.  3.);  the 
rock  in  Horeb  (Exod.  xvii.  6.,  with  1  Cor.  x.  4.);  the  mercy-seat 
(Exod.  XXX vii.  6.,  with  Bom.  iii.  25.;  Heb.  iv.  16.). 

VL  By  the  Jews  the  book  of  Exodus  is  divided  into  eleven  pe- 
rashioth  or  chapters,  and  twenty-nine  sedarim  or  sections:  in  our 
Bibles  it  is  divided  into  forty  chapters,  the  contents  of  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  annexed  Synopsis: — 

Part  L  Account  of  the  preparaitons  for  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  agreeably  to  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs  (i. — ^xii. 
30.). 

1.  The  increase  and  oppression  of  the  children  of  Israel  (i.). 

2.  The  youth  and  early  history  of  Moses,  with  his  appointment  to  be  the 
leader  of  Israel  (ii.,  iii.). 

3.  The  sending  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  Pharaoh,  and  the  infliction  of  the 
ten  plagues,  with  the  institution  of  the  passover  (iv. — ^xiL  30.). 

Part  II.  The  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites,  till  their 
arrival  at  Sinai  (xii.  31 — xix.  2.). 

1.  The  departure,  with  arrangements  respecting  the  passover  and  sancti- 
fication  of  the  first-born  (xii.  31 — xiii.  16.). 

2.  The  miraculous  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  thanksgiving  of 
Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel,  on  their  deliverance  from  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  (xiii.  17— XV.  21.). 

3.  Belation  of  miracles  wrought  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites,  with  their 
joum^  to  the  mount  of  Grod,  and  the  arrival  of  Moses's  wife  and  children 
with  tlethro  (xv.  22— xix.  2.). 

Part  III.  The  promulgation  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  esta-- 
blishment  of  the  theocracy  (xix.  3 — xl.). 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  people  of  Israel  by  Moses,  for  the  renewing 
of  the  covenant  with  God  (xix.  3—25.). 

[*  The  length  of  time  during  which  Israel  continoed  in  Egypt  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. But  St  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  17.)  fixes  the  giving  of  the  law  480  yeaw  after  the  promiaa 
to  Abraham.  The  Egyptian  sojourning  may  therefore  be  computed  at  one  half  this  period, 
viz.  215  years.  And  this  was  long  enough  for  the  increase  of  the  Israelites  to  the  numbcn 
named  at  the  Exodus.  For  a  different  view,  however,  see  Kurti,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Cove* 
nant  (transl.  Edinb.  1859).  vol  ii,  pp.  183 — 147. 

»  Iloberts,  CUvis  Bibliorum,  p.  12. 
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2.  The  promulgation  of  the  moral  law  (xx.  1 — 21.). 

3.  The  judicial  law  (xx.  22 — ^xxiii.). 

4.  The  ceremonial  law,  including  the  construction  and  erection  of  the 
tabernacle  (xxiv — ^xxxi.,  xxxv — ^xL).  In  xxxii — xxxiv.  are  related  the 
idolatry  of  the  Israelites,  the  breaking  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the 
divine  chastisement  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  renewal  of  the  tables  of  the 
covenant. 

YIL  The  circumstances  attending  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  the 
Egyptians  are  fully  considered  by  Bryant  in  his  learned  treatise  on 
this  subject  (Svo.  London,  1810),  from  which  the  following  particulars 
are  abridged!  As  many  of  the  Israelites  were  followers  of  the  idolatry 
that  surrounded  them,  these  miracles  were  admirably  adapted  to  dis- 
play the  vanity  of  the  idols  and  false  gods,  adored  by  their  oppressors, 
the  proud  and  learned  Egyptians.  [Bryant's  speculations,  however, 
are  for  the  most  part  fanciful.] 

1.  By  the  first  plague,  water  turned  into  blood  (Ftxad.  vii.  14 — 25.), 
was  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  Jehovah  over  their  imaginaiy 
river-gods,  and  the  baseness  of  the  elements  which  they  reverenced. 
The  Nile,  which  was  religiously  honoured  by  the  Egyptians,  was 
turned  into  blood,  an  object  of  peculiar  abhorrence  to  ^em. 

2.  In  the  plague  oi  frogs  (Exod.  viii.  1 — 15.),  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  became  a  second  time  polluted ;  and  the  land  was  equally 
defiled. 

3.  The  plague  of  lice  (Exod.  viii.  16 — 19.)  reproved  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  who  thought  it  would  be  a  profanation  of  the 
temple,  if  they  entered  it  with  any  animalcules  of  this  sort  upon  them. 
The  judgment,  inflicted  by  Moses  in  this  pla^e,  was  so  proper,  that 
the  priests  and  magicians  immediately  confessed  that  this  was  the 

finger  of  God. 

4.  The  plague  oi  flies  (Exod.  viiL  20—32.),  which  was  inflicted  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  summer,  when  Egypt 
swarms  with  flies,  would  show  the  Egyptians  the  folly  of  the  god, 
whom  they  worshipped,  that  he  might  (kive  away  the  gad-fly,  whose 
sting  is  extremely  painful. 

5.  The  fifth  plague,  the  murrain  among  cattle  (Exod.  ix.  1 — 7.) 
destroyed  the  living  objects  of  their  stupid  worship.  When  the 
distemper  inflicted  by  this  judgment  spread  irresistibly  over  the 
country,  the  Egyptians  not  omy  suflered  a  severe  loss,  but  also 
beheld  their  deities  and  their  representatives  sink  before  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews. 

6.  As  the  Egyptians  were  celebrated  for  their  medical  skill,  the 
sixth  plague,  the  infliction  of  boils  accompanied  with  blains  (Exod.  ix. 
8 — 12.),  which  neither  their  deities  could  avert,  nor  the  art  of  man 
alleviate,  would  further  show  the  vanity  of  their  gods«  Aaron  and 
Moses  were  ordered  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  to  scatter  them 
towards  heaven,  that  they  might  be  wafted  over  the  face  of  the 
country.     The  ashes  of  human  victims  had  been  so  scattered. 

7.  The  plague  o(  hail,  rain,  and  fire  (Exod.  ix.  13 — 35.)  demon- 
strated that  neither  Osiris,  who  presided  over  fire,  nor  Isis,  who 
presided  over  water,  could  protect  the   fields   and  the  climate  of 
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Egypt  from  the  thunder^  the  rain,  and  the  haU  of  Jehovah.  These 
phenomena  were  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  at  any  period  of  the 
year :  they  now  fell  at  a  time  when  the  air  was  most  calm  and 
serene. 

8.  Of  the  severity  of  the  ravages,  caused  by  the  plague  of  locusts 
(Exod.  X.  1 — 20.),  some  idea  may  be  conceived  from  the  account  of 
those  insects  in  VoL  IIL  pp.  89 — 91.  The  Egyptians  had  gods,  in 
whom  they  trusted  to  deliver  their  country  from  these  terrible 
invaders.  But  by  this  judgment  they  were  taught  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stand  before  Moses  the  servant  of  God. 

9.  The  ninth  plague  consisted  in  three  days'  darkness^  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  (Ex(3.  x.  21 — 27.).  The  Egyptians  considered  light 
and  fire,  the  purest  of  elements,  to  be  proper  types  of  God.  This 
miraculous  darkness  would,  therefore,  confirm  still  further  (if  further 
confirmation  were  wanting)  the  vanity  of  their  idol-deities. 

10.  The  infliction  of  the  tenth  and  last  plague,  the  destruction  of 
the  first-born  (Exod.  xL  1 — 8.  xii.  29,  30.),  was  most  equitable ; 
because,  after  the  Egyptians  had  been  preserved  by  one  of  the 
Israelitish  family,  they  had  (contrary  to  all  right,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  stipulation  originsdly  made  with  the  Israelites  when  they  first 
went  into  Egypt)  enslaved  the  people  to  whom  they  had  been  so 
much  indebted,  had  murdered  their  children,  and  made  their 
bondage  intolerable.  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  rush  from  the  house  into  the  street,  to- 
bewail  the  dead  with  loud  and  bitter  outcries ;  and  every  member  of 
the  family  united  in  the  bitter  expressions  of  sorrow.*  How  great, 
then,  must  their  terror  and  their  grief  have  been,  when,  at  midnighty 
the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-horn  ojf  the  land  of  Egypt ^  from  the  first- 
born of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne^  unto  the  first-boj-n  of  the 
captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon  ;  and  all  the  first-^born  of  cattle  ;  and 
when  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt ;  for  there  was  not  a 
house  wliere  there  was  not  one  dead! 

[As  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  so  in  that  of  Exodus,  mythical  elements 
have  been  supposed.  But  the  literal  truth  of  the  narrative  may  be 
shown  on  the  most  solid  grounds.  *'For  neological  criticism,"  says 
Havernick,  **it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  stamp  tiiisbookas  a 
later  production;  the  miracles  contained  in  its  first  part  but  too 
manifestly  clashing  with  the  principles  in  which  that  criticism  takes 
its  starting-point.  Its  votaries,  therefore,  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  those  miracles  were  but  mythological  fictions,  which  had  been 
gradually  developed  in  process  of  time;  so  that  the  very  composi- 
tion of  the  book  itself  must  necessarily  have  been  of  a  later  date. 
Neither  do  we  wonder  at  such  attempts  and  efforts;  since  the  very 
essence  and  central  point  of  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  given  in 
that  book  are  altogether  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  rationalism 
and  its  criticbm,  which  can  by  no  means  admit  the  rise  and  formation 
of  a  ^ople  under  such  miraculous  circumstances,  such  peculiar  belief, 
and,  m  a  religious  point  of  view,  such  an  independent  existence,  at 

*  Lib.  ii.  capp.  85,  J*6. 
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the  side  of  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Indeed,  the  spiritual 
substance  of  the  whole,  the  divine  idea  which  pervades  and  combines 
all  its  details,  is  in  itself  such  a  miracle,  such  *a  peculiar  and 
wondrous  phenomenon,  as  to  lend  natural  support  and  undeniable 
confirmation  to  the  isolated  and  physical  wonders  themselves;  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  latter  without  creating  a  second  and 
new  wonder,  an  unnatural  course  in  the  Jewish  history*  Nor  is 
that  part  of  the  book  which  contains  the  miracles  deficient  in 
niunerous  historical  proofs  in  verification  of  them*^'] 


SECTION  IV. 

Oir  TB£  BOOK  OP  LBY1TICU8. 

L  7Me^  author^  and  date, — ^IL  Scope.-^llL  Synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  The  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch  (bjr  the  Jews  termed  «ll??l. 
And  he  called^  from  its  initial  word)  is  in  the  Septuagint  styled 
AETITIKON,  and  in  our  version  Leviticus,  or  the  Levitical  book, 
because  it  principally  contains  the  laws  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
Israelites,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  various  sacrifices ;  the  charge 
of  which  was  committed  to  Aaron  the  Levite  (as  he  is  termed  in 
Exod.  iv.  14.)  and  to  his  sons,  who  alone  held  the  priestly  oflSce  in 
the  tribe  of  Levi ;  which  St.  Paul  therefore  calls  a  ^^  Levitical  priest- 
hood" THeb.  vii.  11.).  In  the  Babylonish  Talmud  it  is  called 
D^^n^  f^lii^,  the  law  of  the  priests^  which  appellation  is  retained  in  the 
Arabic  and  Syriac  versions,  also  CJ^^J'igij  mla 

The  author  of  this  book  was  Moses ;  and  it  is  cited  as  his  produc- 
tion in  several  books  of  scripture.  By  comparing  Exod.  xL  17. 
with  Numb.  i.  1.  we  learn  that  this  book  contains  the  history  of  one 
month,  viz.  from  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  numbering  of 
the  people  who  were  fit  for  war,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  after  Israel's  departure  from  Egypt  to  the  beginning  of 
the  second  month  of  the  same  year,  which  was  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2514,  and  before  Christ  1490.  The  laws  prescribed  upon 
other  subjects  than  sacrifices  have  no  chronological  marks  by  which 
we  can  judge  of  the  times  when  they  were  given. 

IL  The  general  Scope  of  this  book  is  to  make  known  to  the 
Israelites  the  Levitical  laws,  sacrifices,  and  ordinances,  and,  by  those 
**  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,"  to  lead  the  Israelites  to  the 
Messiah  (Heb.  x.  1.  with  GaL  iiL  24.);  and  it  appears  from  the 
argument  of  St.  Paul,  that  they  had  some  idea  of  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  these  various  institutions  (1  Cor.  x.  1 — 4.). 

This  book  is  of  great  use  in  explaining  numerous  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  especially  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  which,  in  fact, 
would  be  unintelligible  without  it.     In  considering,  however,  the 

•  Ivitto,  Cyclop,  of  BibL  Lit.  art  Exodus. 
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spiritual  tendency  of  Leviticus^  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  the 
types  too  extensively :  the  observation  of  Jerome  as  to  its  spiritual 
import  is  undoubtedly  very  pious  and  just,  but  few  persons  will 
acquiesce  in  his  remark,  that  ^^  almost  every  syllable  in  this  book 
breathes  a  spiritual  sacrament" ' 

III.  Leviticus  is  divided  by  the  Jews  into  ten  perashioth,  which 
in  our  Bibles  form  twenty-seven  chapters :  it  consists  of  five  leading 
topics;  comprising 

Pabt  I.  The  laws  concerning  sacrifices^  in  which  the  different  kinds 
of  sacrifices  are  enumerated,  together  with  their  concomitant  rites  ;  as, 

1.  The  burnt-offering  (iX 

2.  The  meat-offering  (ii.). 

3.  The  peace-offering  (iii.)- 

4.  The  offering  made  for  sins  of  ignorance  (iv.,  v.). 

5.  The  trespass-offering  for  sins  knowingly  committed  (vi.,  vii.). 

Pabt  II.  Tlie  institution  of  the  priesthood,  in  which  the  consecration 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  sacred  office  is  related,  together  with  the 
punishment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (viii. — x.). 

Part  IIL  The  laws  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals,  purifica- 
tions both  of  the  people,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  priests  (xi. — xvi.). 

Part  IV.  Laws  respecting  various  offences  which  could  not  bs 
atoned  for  (xvii. — xx.). 

Part  V.  The  laws  concerning  the  spotlessness  of  priests  avA 
sacrifices,  also  the  sacred  festivals,  vows,  things  devoted,  and  tithes 
(xxi. — XX  vii.). 

Chapter  xxiii.  treats  of  the  great  festivals,  viz.  the  sabbath,  the  passover, 
and  the  feast  of  first-fruits,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  the  feast  of  trumpets, 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  In  xxiv.  various 
ceremonial  and  judicial  rites  are  enjoined ;  and  in  xxv.  is  recapitulated 
the  law  respecting  the  sabbatical  year  which  had  before  been  given  (see 
Exod.  xxiii.  10,  11.) ;  the  observance  also  of  the  jubilee  is  enjoined,  he.  The 
jubilee  was  typical  of  the  great  time  of  release,  the  gospel-dispensation 
(see  Isai.  Ixi.  1 — 3.  with  Luke  iv.  19.).  Chap.  xxvi.  presents  various  pro- 
phetic promises  and  threatenings,  which  have  signally  been  fulfilled  among 
the  Jews  (compare  v.  22.  with  Numb.  xxi.  6. ;  2  Kings  ii.  24.,  xvii.  25. ; 
and  £zek.  v.  17.).  The  preservation  of  the  Jews  to  this  day,  as  a  dis^nct 
people,  is  a  living  comment  on  v.  44.  Chap.  xxviL  comprises  regulations 
concerning  vows,  things  devoted,  and  tithes. 

["The  book  of  Leviticus,"  says  Havemick,  "has  a  prophetical  * 
character.  The  lawgiver  represents  to  himself  the  future  history  of 
Ills  people.  This  prophetical  character  is  especially  manifest  in 
chaps,  xxv.  xxvi.;  where  the  law  appears  in  a  truly  sublime  and 
divine  attitude,  and  when  its  predictions  refer  to  the  whole  futurity 
of  the  nation.     It  is  impossible  to  say  that  these  were  vaticinia  ex 

'  Siugula  sacrificia,  imo  mngidce  pene  syUabce,  et  Testes  Aaron,  et  totns  ordo  Leviticas 
spirant  cKlestia  sacramenta. — ^Epist.  ad  Paulinam,  %7,aL  epist.  liil  S.  This,  and  the  subse- 
quent references  to  Jerome's  prefaces,  are  made  to  the  colleaion  of  them,  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Latin  Vnlgate  (1S26,  Sto.). 
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eventu,  unless  we  would  assert  that  this  book  was  written  at  the  close 
of  Israelitish  history.  We  must  rather  grant  that  passages  like  this 
are  the  real  basis  on  which  the  authority  of  later  prophets  is  chiefly 
built.  Such  passages  prove  also,  in  a  striking  manner,  that  the 
lawgiver  had  not  merely  an  external  aim,  but  that  his  law  had  a 
deeper  purpose,  which  was  clearly  understood  by  Moses  himsel£ 
That  purpose  was  to  regulate  the  national  life  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  to  consecrate  the  whole  nation  to  God.  See  especially  chap. 
XXV.  18.,  Sec."'] 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THB  BOOK  OF  NUlfBaBS. 


1.  TMe^  author^  dtUe^  and  argument. — IL  Scope, — ^HL  Types  of  the  MeS" 
siah, — rV.  Prediction  of  the  Messiah. — V.  Chronology. — Vl.  Synopsis  of 
its  contents. — VII.  Observations  on  the  booh  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord, 
mentioned  in  Numbers  zxi.  14. — History  of  Balaam. 

I.  In  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  custom,  this  fourth  book  of  Moses 
is  usually  termed  ^li%  And  he  spake,  because  it  commences  with 
that  word  in  the  original  text :  it  is  also  called  "^^l^^d.  In  the  desert, 
which  is  the  fifth  word  in  the  first  verse,  because  it  relates  the 
transactions  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  [and  0^901^9  "t^P,  or 
D*1VW.].  By  the  Alexandrian  translators  it  was  entitled  APl©MOI, 
which  appellation  was  adopted  by  the  Greek  fathers ;  and  by  the 
Latin  translators  it  was  termed  Numeri,  Numbers,  whence  our  English 
title  is  derived  ;  because  it  contains  an  account  of  the  numbering  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  related  in  chapters  i — ^iii.  and  xxvi.  It  appears 
from  xxxvi.  13.  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 
Besides  the  numeration  and  marshalling  of  the  Israelites  for  their 
journey,  several  laws  in  addition  to  those  delivered  in  Exodus  and 
Lieviticus,  and  likewise  several  remarkable  events,  are  recorded  in 
this  book. 

IL  The  Scope  of  the  book  of  Numbers  is  to  transmit  to  posterity, 
for  a  perpetual  example,  the  providential  care  of  the  Almighty  over 
the  Israelites,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
temptations  and  murmurings  there  By  which  they  provoked  and 
offended  their  heavenly  Protector ;  so  that,  at  length,  he  sware  in  his 
wrath  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest  (Psal.  xcv..  11.).  St. 
Paul,  warning  the  converted  Hebrews,  expressly  states  that  they 
could  not  enter  into  the  land  of  Canaan  because  of  their  unbelief  {^eh. 
iii  .19.);  and  in  1  Cor.  x.  1  — 11.  he  states  that  all  these  things  happened 
unto  them  for  ensamples,  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition.  The 
method  pursued  in  this  book  is  precisely  that  which  would  be  adopted 
by  the  writer  of  an  itinerary :  the  respective  stations  are  noted ;  and 

1  Kitto,  Cyclop  of  BibL  Lit.  art  LoTiticas. 
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tlie  principal  occurrences  that  took  place  at  each  station  are  related^ 
omittinff  such  as  are  of  comparatively  less  importance.  This  circum- 
stance 18  an  additional  internal  proof  that  Moses  was  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Numbers. 

III.  Types  of  the  Messiah^  in  this  book,  are  the  water  that 
issued  from  the  rock  (Numb.  xx.  11.  with  1  Cor.  x.  4.);  and  the 
elevation  of  the  brazen  serpent  (Numb.  xxL  with  John  iiL  14.). 

IV.  This  book  contains  only  one  prediction  concerning  the 
Messiah,  viz.  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  19. ;  which  Bosenmiiller  and  some 
other  eminent  biblical  critics  have  contended  cannot  apply  to  Jesus 
Christ.  This  passage,  it  is  true,  in  its  primary  and  literal  meaning, 
intimates  that  from  the  people  of  Israel  should  arise  a  mighty  prince, 
who  would  obtain  an  entire  conquest  and  bear  rule  over  the  king- 
doms of  Moab  and  Edom ;  and  it  was  fulfilled  in  David ;  for  it  is 
expressly  recorded  of  him,  that  he  finally  subdued  those  nations 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2,  14.).  But,  in  its  fiiU  import,  it  must  be  considered 
as  referring  to  that  illustrious  personage,  of  whom  David  was  a  type 
and  a  progenitor,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  splendid  prediction  of  the  final 
and  universal  sway  of  the  Messiah,  when  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
shall  be  broken  down,  and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  become  one 
fold  under  one  shepherd.  This  explanation  is  perfectly  consonant  to 
many  other  prophecies  concerning  the  Saviour;  which,  in  similar 
language,  describe  him  as  acquiring  dominion  over  heathen  countries, 
and  destroying  the  enemies  of  his  church ;  and  it  is  observable  that, 
in  several  of  these  ancient  predictions,  some  particular  opposers,  as 
the  Moabites  and  Edomites,  are  put  for  the  '^  adversaries  of  the 
Lord  "  in  general  (See  Psal.  ii.  8.,  Ixxii.  8.,  ex.  6. ;  Isai.  xi.  14.,  and 
XXV.  10.)* 

In  this  passage,  an  eminent  critic  observes  that  Balaam,  in  pro- 
phetic vision,  descries  the  remote  coming  of  Shiloh,  under  the  imagery 
of  a  star  and  a  sceptre,  or  an  illustrious  prince.  Though  it  was 
foretold  that  *^the  sceptre  should  depart  from  Judah**  at  his  coming, 
this  prophecy  confirms  to  him  a  proper  sceptre  of  his  own  ;  and  our 
Lord  claimed  it  when  he  avowed  himself  a  Kinff  to  Pilate,  but 
declared  that  his  **  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world"  (John  xviii.  36, 
37.).  This  branch  of  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  more  than  1400 
years  after;  when,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  ^*the  Magi  from  the  East" 
(who  are  supposed  by  Theophylact  to  have  been  the  posterity  of 
Balaam)  came  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  "Where  is  the  [true]  bom  king 
of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  at  its  rising,  and  are  come  to 
worship  him.***     (Matt.  ii.  1,  2.) 

y.  The  book  of  Numbers  contains  a  history  of  the  Israelites,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt,  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  fortieth  year  of  their  journey ings — that  is,  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years  and  nine  or  ten  months  (compare  Numb.  i.  and  xxxvL 
13.  with  Deut  i.  3.).     Most  of  the  transactions  here  recorded  took 

'  Robinson,  Scripture  Characters,  yoL  i.  pp.  4S0,  481. 

*  Dr.  Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  ii  book  i.  p.  229.,  toL  i  p.  74,  vol.  ii  p.  56 
(edit.  1830). 
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place  in  die  second  and  thirty-eighth  years :  the  dates  of  the  facts 
related  in  the  middle  of  the  book  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained. 

VI.  According  to  the  Jewish  division,  this  portion  of  holy  writ 
contains  ten  perashioth  or  chapters ;  in  our  Bibles  it  consists  of 
thirty-six  chapters^  which  comprise  four  principal  parts  or  sections. 

Pabt  I.   The  census  of  the  Israelites ,  including, 

1.  The  enumeration  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  marshalling  of  them 
into  a  regular  camp  ;  ''each  tribe  by  itself  under  its  own  captain  or  chief, 
distinguished  by  its  own  peculiar  standard  "  (i,  ii.). 

2.  The  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  census  of  the  Levites;  the  designation  of 
them  to  the  sacred  office,  and  the  appointment  of  them  to  various  services 
in  the  tabernacle  (iii.,  iv.). 

Past  II.  2%«  institution  of  various  legal  ceremonies,  as, 

1.  The  purification  of  the  camp,  by  the  removal  of  all  unclean  persons 
from  it,  and  the  trial  of  the  suspected  adulteress  by  the  water  of  jea- 
lousy (v.). 

2.  The  institution  of  the  Nazareate  (vi.). 

3.  An  account  of  the  oblations  made  to  the  tabernacle  by  the  princes  or 
heads  of  tribes  (vii.). 

4.  The  consecration  of  the  Levites  (viii.). 

5.  The  celebration  of  the  passover  (ix.  1 — 14.). 

6.  Regulations  concerning  the  moving  or  resting  of  the  camp  of  Israel 
during  Uieir  progress  (ix.  15 — x.  10.). 

Pabt  III.  The  history  of  the  journey  from  Mount  Sinai  to  the 
land  of  Moaby  comprising  an  account  of  tlie  eight  murmurings  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  way. 

1.  The  departure  (x.  11 — 36.). 

2.  The  first  murmuring  of  the  people  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
way;  which  was  punished  by  fire  at  Taberah  (xi.  1 — S.)« 

3.  Their  loathing  of  manna^  and  murmuring  for  fleshy  punished  by 
the  sending  of  quails  and  a  pestilence  (xi.  4 — 36.)* 

4.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  at  Moses ;  for  which  Miriam 
was  smitten  with  leprosy,  but  healed  at  the  intercession  of  Moses  (xii.). 

5.  The  instructions  given  to  the  spies,  and  their  "  evil  report  **  of  the  land 
(xiii.).  The  murmuring  of  the  people  at  Kadesh'Bamea  ;  for  which  all, 
who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  were  sentenced  to  die  without 
entering  Canaan ;  and  the  men  that  brought  up  ''  the  evil  report  of  the 
land  died  by  the  plague,"  excepting  Joshua  and  Caleb  (xiv.).  In  xv.  some 
ordinances  are  given  for  conducting  ttie  worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

6.  The  murmuring  and  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and 
their  followers,  with  their  punishment  (xvi.  1 — 40.). 

7.  The  murmuring  of  the  people  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  on  account 
of  the  preceding  judgment,  and  their  punishment,  with  Aaron's  interces- 
sion for  them  (xvi.  41 — 50.) ;  the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod,  as  a  confir- 
mation of  his  priesthood,  and  as  a  monument  against  the  rebels  (xvii.) ; 
with  directions  concerning  the  superiority  of  the  priestly  office  over  that 
of  the  Levites  (xviii.),  together  with  regulations  concerning  the  water  of 
separation  made  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer,  and  its  use  for  purifica- 
tion (xix.). 
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8.  7%0tr  murmuring  in  the  desert  of  Zin  for  watery  tho  unbelief  of 
Moses,  the  perfidj  of  the  Edomites,  and  Aaron's  death  (xx.). 

9.  Their  murmuring,  cu  they  journeyed  to  compass  the  land  of  Edom, 
for  which  they  were  punished  with  fiery  serpents,  but  on  repentance  were 
healed  by  looking  at  a  brazen  serpent  (xxi.  1 — 20.). 

Part  IV.  A  history  of  the  transactions  which  tooh  place  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  (xxi.  21 — xxxvi.);  including, 

1.  The  conquest  of  Sihon  and  Og ;  the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel  against  them,  their  frustration,  and  the  prophecies  of  Balaam',  the 
ensnaring  of  the  Israelites  to  commit  idolatry  by  the  Midianites,  with  their 
consequent  punishment  (xxi.  21  — xxv.). 

2.  A  second  enumeration  of  the  people  (xxvi.);  in  which  it  was  found 
that  in  all  the  tribes  there  were  only  1820  men  less  than  at  the  first 
census  ^  ^  notwithstanding  the  whole  of  that  murmuring  generation  "  (with 
the  exception  of  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  a  few  others)  "  perished  in  the  wil- 
derness.** 

3.  The  remaining  chapters  relate  the  appointment  of  Joshua  to  be  the 
successor  of  Moses,  and  contain  various  regulations  concerning  sacrifices,  the 
partition  of  the  promised  land,  tlie  appointment  of  cities  of  refuge,  &c.  &c 
(xxvii. — xxxvi.).  Chap,  xxxiii.  contains  a  recapitulation  of  the  several 
stages  of  the  joumeyings  of  the  Israelites.  As  the  best  elucidation  of  this 
subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  accompanying  map,  together  with  the 
annexed  table^i— 

'  On  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  prophecies  delivered  by  Balaam,  consult  Bishop 
Newton's  Dissertations,  vol  i.  diss.  v.  and  the  Dissertation  sur  les  Propheties  de  Balaam,  in 
the  Bible  de  Yence,  tom.  iil  pp.  274 — 313.  **  Though  God  had  probablj  rejected  Balaam 
as  an  apostate  prophet,  he  deig^ied  to  employ  him  on  this  signal  occasion  as  the  herald 
of  the  divine  oracles;  to  illustrate  the  impotencj  of  the  heathen  arts,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  power  and  foreknowledge  of  the  divine  Spirit."  Bishop  Gray  (Kej,  p.  114).  Bishop 
Butler  has  a  fine  discourse  on  the  character  of  Balaam,  Works,  vol.  i.  serm.  vii 

*  Roberts,  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  36.  The  following  comparative  statement  will  show  how 
much  some  of  the  tribes  had  increasedf  and  others  had  diminished,  since  the  first  enume- 
ration:— 


Ch,i 

Ch.  xxvL 

Kenben 

46,500 

43,730 

2,770  decrease 

Simeon 

59,300 

22,200 

37,100  decrease 

Gad 

45,650 

40,500 

5,150  decrease 

Judah 

74,600 

76,500 

1,900  increase 

Issachar 

54,400 

64,300 

9,900  increase 

Zebulon 

67,400 

60,500 

3,100  increase 

Manasseh 

32,200 

52,700 

20,500  increase 

Ephraim 

40,500 

32,500 

8,000  decrease 

Benjamin 

35,400 

45,600 

10,200  increase 

Dan 

62,700 

64,400 

1,700  increase 

Asher 

41,600 

53,400 

1 1,900  increase 

Naphtali 

63,400 
Total  603,550 

45,400 

&,000  decrease 

601,730 

1,820  decrease  on  tlie 

Decrease  in  all  < 

n,020.     Increase  in 

all  59,200. 

Ch.iiL 

Ch.xxvL 

Lerites 

22,300 

23,300 

increase  1,000 

Beeves*8  Bible  with  Notes,  on  Numb.  zxtL  62.    Dr.  A.  Clarice 
on  Numb,  xxvi  61. 


'  Roberts,  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  26.  §  4. 
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TABLE  OF  THB  STATIONS  OW  THE   ISRAELITES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS.^ 
(From  Dr.  HaleM'§Axafyn»  of  Chronology,  VoLL  pp.  SSti-AW^o^ 


T. 
1. 


2. 


5. 


15. 


15. 


2a 


1.  Rameves,  near  Cairo 

2.  Snccotti    ,        .        .        . 
8.  Eiham,  or  Adsjemd 

4.  Fibtthiroih,  or  valley  ofl 

Bedea  ...       J 

5.  Shar,  Ain  Musa       .       1 

6.  Desert  of  Shar,  or  Etham  J 

7.  Marah,  "bitter"  waters  1 

healed  ...       J 

8.  Elim,  valley  of  Corondel 

9.  EDcafDpmeDt  by  the  Bed  1 

Sea       ...       J 

10.  Desert  of  Sin,  valley  ofl 

Baharan        .        .       J 
'Manna,  for  40  years . 
Qaails,  for  a  day 
Sabbath  renewed,  or  re- 1 

vived     ...       J 

11.  Dophkah. 

12.  Alash       .... 
18.  Kephidim 

Water,  from    the    rock  1 
Massah  J 

Amalekites  defeated 
Jethro's  visit    . 
Judges  appointed     . 

14.  Mount  Sinai,  or  Horeb 
The  decalogue  given 
The  covenant  made 
The  golden  calf 

The  covenant  renewed 
The  first  muster,  or  noro- 1 

bering  ...  J 
The  tabernacle  erected  . 
Aaron  consecrated,  andl 

his  sons  .       J 

Sacrifices  of  atonement 
The  second  passover 
The  second  muster  . 
Nadab  and  Abihu  de-1 

stroyed  .        .       J 

15.  Desert  of  Paran 

16.  Taberah   .... 
Murmuring  of  the  people  . 

17.  Kibroth   Hattaavah,    orl 

Tophel.        .        .       J 

Quails,  for  a  month. 
Plague  of  the  people. 
Council  of  LXX  appointed. 

18.  Hazeroth. 


Miriam's  leprosy 
19.  Kadesh  Bamea,  in  Rith- 
mah,  or  "  the  desert 
of  Sin,  or  Paran    . 


'] 


Exod.  xii. 

xii. 

xiiL 

xiv. 


XV. 
XV. 

xvi. 

xvL 
xvL 


37. 
87. 
20. 


22. 

28. 
27. 


13. 
35. 

23. 


xvil. 

xvii. 

xvii. 

xviii. 

xviii. 

xix. 

XX. 

xxiv. 

-^  xxxiL 

Neh.  ix. 
Exod.xxxiv. 


13. 

5. 
25. 

1. 

1. 

7. 

6. 

18.1 
27.  J 


xxxviii.  26. 


xl. 

Levit.  viii. 

ix. . 

Numb.ix. 

iii. 

Lcvit.  X. 
Namb.x. 

X. 

xi. 

— -  xL 
Deut-  t 


17. 

6. 

1. 
5. 

a 


^} 


12. 

33. 

3. 

34. 


t} 


Numb.xL 
Deut.  i. 
Numb.  xii. 


35.1 

10. 

xiL  16.1 

xxxiL       8.  J 


Numb,  xxxiii.  3. 

xxxiii.  3. 

xxxiii.  5. 

xxxiii  7. 


-  xxxiii.    8. 

-xxxiii    8. 

-  xxxiiL    9. 
-xxxiii  10. 

-xxxiii  11. 


-xxxiii  12. 
-xxxiii.  13. 
-xxxiii.  14. 


-xxxiiL  16. 


-zxxia  16. 


'  xxxiii  17. 


-xxxiii  18. 


*  In  the  Bible  de  Yence,  tom.  iii.  pp.  365^405.,  there  is  an  elaborate  geographical 
disaenation,  Sur  les  xlil  stations  des  Israelites. 
VOL.  II.  M  M 
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T. 
8. 


7. 


40. 


40. 


D. 
6. 


Twelre  ipiet  wnt 
Their  return    , 
The  people  rebel 
Sentenced  to  wander  40 1 
years    ...       J 

Ten  of  the  spies  dd-1 
stroked  .  J 

The  people  defeated  byl 
the  Amalekites      .        f 

Rebellion  of  Korah,  &c. 

Budding  of  Aaron's  rod 

20.  Rimmon  Fares 

21.  Libnah,  or  Leban     . 

22.  Rissah     . 

23.  Eehelathah 

24.  Monnt  Shapher 

25.  Haradahor 

Hazar  Addar,  or  Adar 


Nomb.  ziiL 

xiiL 

xiT. 


2. 

26. 

2. 


xiv.         88.1 

xxxii     13.J 


26.  Makheloth 

27.  Tahath     . 

28.  Tarath     . 

29.  Mithcah   . 

30.  Hashmonah,  or 
Azmon,  or  Zalmonah 

81.  Beeroth    . 

82.  Moseroth,  or  Mosera 

33.  Benejaakan,  or  Banea 

34.  Horhagidgad,  or 
Gadgodah 

85.  Jotbatha,  or 

Etebatha,  or  Elath  . 


86.  Ebronah  . 

37.  Ezion  Gaber,  or 
Dizahab  .... 

38.  Eadesh    Barnea    again,  1 

after  88  years        .       J 
Miriam's  death 
Water    from    the   rock"! 

Meribah  .       J 

Moses  and  Aaron  offend  . 

89.  Monnt  Hor,  or  Seir,  onl 
the  edge  of  Edom  .       J 

Aaron's  death 

King  Arad  attacks  the 
Israelites 

40.  Eibroth    Hattaavah,    or 

Tophel,  again 

41.  Zalmonah,  or  Ilashmo. 

nah,  again     . 
The    people    bitten    byl 

fiery  serpents.        .       J 
The      brazen      serpent  1 

erected.        .        .       J 

42.  Pnnon 

43.  Obotli       . 

44.  Jim,  or  Ije  Abarim  in 

the  border  of  Moab 

45.  The  yalley  and  brook 

Zered  • 

46.  Arnon      •        •        . 


XIT. 

xyL 
XYii. 


87. 

45. 

1. 
10. 


Deut  i 


Numb,  xxxir. 
Josh.  XV. 


11. 

lEin.  ix. 


Deut  i. 
■  ii. 

Numb.  XX. 

XX. 

XX. 


XX. 


Deut.  L 


Numb.xxi. 


I 


t) 


Numb.  xxxIt. 

Josh.  XT. 

Deut.  X. 


1} 


8. 
26. 


i] 


1. 
14. 

1. 
18. 


XX.  12.1 

XXYll       14.  J 


22. 

28. 

1. 

1. 


8. 
10. 


XXI. 

Dent,  ii 
Numb.  xxi. 


;} 


Numb.  xxxiiL  19. 

xxxiiL  20. 

xxxiil  21. 

: xxxiii.  22. 

xxxiii.  28. 

xxxiii.  24. 


-xxxiiL  25. 
-xxxiiL  26. 
-xxxiiL  27. 
-xxxiiL  2A. 
-xxxiiL  29. 


-xxxiiL  30. 
-xxxiiL  81. 
'  xxxiiL  32. 

-xxxiiL  33. 


-xxxiiL  34. 
-ilxxiiL  35. 

-xxxiiL  86. 


-xxxiiL  37. 
-xxxiiL  38. 


ilL  41. 


-xxxiiL  42. 
-xxxiiL  48. 

-xxxiiL  44. 


I 
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T. 

M. 

D. 

47.  Bew,  or  Beer  Elim  . 

43.  Jahaz       .... 

49.  Heshbon  .... 
Sihon  defeated. 

50.  Jaazer      .... 
61.  Edrei        .... 

Og  defeated. 
52.  Dibon  Gad. 

63.  Almon  Diblathaim   . 

64.  Mattanah 

Numb.  xxi. 
Isaiah  xv. 
Numb.  xxi. 

xxi. 

xxi. 

xxi. 

Ezek.  vi. 
Numb,  xxi 

16. 

8. 

23. 

24. 

82. 

83. 

14. 
18. 

Numb,  xxxiii.  45. 

55,  Nahaliel  .... 

xxi. 

19. 

56.  Bamoth    .... 

xxi 

19. 

67.  Pisgah     .... 

xxi. 

20. 

68.  Abarim.   .... 

59.  Shittim,  or  Abel  Shittim  . 
In  the  plains  of  Moab 

Numb  XXV. 
Josh,  iii 

«„^:::    ao 

Idolatry  of  Baal  Peor       . 

Numb.  XXV. 

3. 

Midianites  punished 

XXV. 

17. 

The  third  muster      . 

XXTi. 

2. 

40. 

11. 

1. 

Last  exhortations  of  Moses 

Deut.  u 

2. 

40. 

12. 

1. 

Joshua  appointed  his  sue- 1 
cessor   ...       J 

Numb,  xxvii. 

18. 

Dcut.  xxxiv. 

9. 

Death  of  Moses 

6. 

A  month's  mourning 

xxxiv. 

8. 

41. 

1.       1. 

Joshua  sends  two  spies     . 

Josh.  ii. 

1. 

41. 

1.     10 

60.  Passage  of  the  river  Jordan 

iv. 

29. 

[For  a  somewhat  different  table,  adopted  from  Dr.  Robinson,  see  Kitto's  Cycl  of  Bibl. 
Lit.  art  Wandering.  In  both  it  is  assumed  that  the  Israelites  were  twice  at  Eadesh 
Bamea.  Some  writers  imajrine  that  that  place  was  Tisited  but  once.  An  article,  entitled 
"  Sinai,  Kadesh,  and  Mount  Hor,  or  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Route  of  the  Exodus,"  in 
the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April  I860,  pp.  1 — 60,  may  be  advantageously  consulted. 

VIL  Few  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  have  more  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  biblical  critics,  than  the  hook  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord 
mentioned  in  Numb.  xxi.  14.  Aben-Ezra,  Hottinger,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  refers  to  this  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  because 
in  it  are  related  various  battles  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Amorites : 
Hezelius,  and  after  him  Michaelis,  think  it  was  an  Amoritish  writing, 
containing  triumphal  songs  in  honour  of  the  victories  obtained  by 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  from  whidi  Moses  cited  the  words  that 
immediately  follow.  Fonseca  and  some  others  refer  it  to  the  book 
of  Judges.  Le  Clerc  understands  it  of  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  who 
fought  under  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  and,  instead  of  hooh,  he  trans- 
lates, with  most  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  narrationy  and  proposes  to 
render  the  verse  thus:  **  Wherefore,  in  the  narration  of  the  wars  of 
the  Lord,  there  is  (or  shall  be)  mention  of  what  he  did  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  in  the  brooks  of  Amon."  Lastly,  Dr.  Lightfoot  considers 
this  book  to  have  been  some  book  of  remembrances  and  directions 
written  by  Moses  for  Joshua's  private  instruction,  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  wars  after  his  decease  (see  Exod.  xvii.  14—16.^  This 
opinion  appears  to  us  the  most  simple,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
true  one.' 

'  See  Winer,  Realworterbuch,  art  Wiiste. 

•  See  Hfivemick,  Einleitung,  §  132,  L  ii.  pp.  443,  444. ;  Hengstcnberg,  DissertatioDt 
on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  diss.  vi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  182 — 185. 
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["We  dweH  for  a  moment,**  says  Havernick,  **  on  the  consideration 
of  the  great  fact,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  narrative  of  the  whole 
book,  namely,  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  during  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness.  The  manner  in  wliich  the  narrator  states  this  fact  we 
have  mentioned  above.  (*  The  period  of  Israel's  rejection,'  he  there 
says,  ^is  characterized  by  the  circumstance  that  the  historian  is 
almost  silent  respecting  it,  as  being  a  period  not  strictly  belonging 
to  theocratical  historv.')  A  view  so  strictly  theocratical,  and  a  de- 
scription so  purely  objective,  are  most  befitting  the  lawgiver  himself. 
Modem  criticism  has  chieflv  taken  offence  at  the  statement  that 
Jehovah  had  announced  all  this  as  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  people.  This,  they  sav,  is  incomprehensible.  However,  the  fitct 
stands  firm,  that  the  IsraeUtes  reallpr  abode  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness. This  fact  is  proved  in  the  scnptures  by  many  other  testimonies. 
Hence  arises  the  question  how  this  protracted  abode  was  occasioned, 
and  what  induced  Moses  to  postpone  or  give  up  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  De  Wette  says  that  such  resignation,  in  giving  up  a  plan 
to  which  one  has  devoted  the  full  half  of  a  life,  is  not  human.  Gothe 
asserted  that  by  such  a  representation  the  picture  of  Moses  is  entirely 
disfigured.  AH  this  renders  the  problem  of  our  opponents  the  more 
difficult.  De  Wette  says, '  Who  knows  what  happened  in  that  long 
period  ? '  This  question  would  amount  to  a  confession  of  our  entire 
ignorance  concerning  what  was  most  important,  and  what  is  the  real 
turning-point  of  the  history  of  Israel,  and  would  make  an  enormous 
and  most  striking  gap  in  universal  history.  It  is  incredible  that  no 
tradition  should  have  been  preserved,  in  which  was  told  to  posterity 
what  was  here  most  important,  even  if  it  should  only  have  been  in  a 
very  disfigured  form.  It  is  incredible  that  what  was  most  important 
should  have  been  passed  by,  and  that  there  should  have  been  com- 
municated only  what  was  comparatively  insignificant.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  traditions  of  Israel  would  form  a  perfectly-isolated 
phenomenon.  Thus  the  history  of  Israel  itself  would  be  something 
incomprehensible.  Either  the  history  is  inconceivable;  or  the  as- 
tounding fact  is  indeed  a  truth.  And  so  it  is.  The  resignation  of 
Moses,  and  the  sojourn  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness,  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  assuming  an  extraordinary  divine  intervention.  A 
merely-natural  interpretation  is  here  completelv  futile.  The  pro- 
blem can  only  be  solved  by  assuming  that  the  whole  proceeded  from 
the  command  of  God,  which  is  unconditionally  obeyed  by  his  ser- 
vant, and  to  which  even  the  rebellious  people  must  bow,  because 
they  have  amply  experienced  that  without  God  they  can  do  no- 
thing."' 

The  history  of  Balaam,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  narratives  of 
this  book,  has  given  rise  to  much-  discussion.  Tliat,  though  an  un- 
godly man,  he  was  a  true  prophet  seems  undeniable.  But  it  is  not 
so  clear  whether  the  speaking  of  the  ass  was  a  literal  fact,  or  whether 
it  occurred  in  vision.  The  testimony  of  St  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  16.) 
would  appear  decisive.     But  then  there  are  grave  doubts  whether 

'  Kitto,  CjcL  of  fiiU.  Lit.  ait.  Numbers. 
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the  second  epistle  ascribed  to  St  Peter  be  genuine.^  In  behalf  of 
the  supposition  that  the  event  did  not  liten&j  occur^  but  was  seen 
in  vision^  it  is  urged  that  the  prophet  expressed  no  surprise  at  the 
portent^  that  those  who  accompanied  him  do  not  seem  to  have 
witnessed  it^  and  that  Balaam  himself  afterwards  (xxiv.  3>  4^  15»  16.) 
says  that,  failing  into  prophetic  ecstasy,  he  had  his  eyes  opened.  It 
is  a  matter  on  which  men  wiU  differ :  the  present  writer  believes 
that  the  supernatural  event  literally  occurred.] 


SECTION  VL 

OK  THB  BOOK  OV  DBXJTBBOVOinr. 


I.  TUHe^  datCy  and  chronology. — ^11.  Scope, — ^ITI.  Predictiofis  of  the  Messiah, 
— IV.  Synopsis  of  contents, — V.  Observations. —  Tfible  or  harmony  of 
the  Mosaic  law. 

L  The  Jews  call  this  fifth  book  of  Moses  D^?"?!?  n^Wt  [or,  shortly, 
D^*^],  that  is,  These  are  the  words,  because  the  original  com- 
mences with  these  words :  by  some  rabbins  it  is  called  rTjin  nj^^,  or 
the  repetition  of  the  law;  while  others  term  it  rtn^ta  l^p,  or  the  book 
of  reproof Sy  on  account  of  the  numerous  reproofs  of  the  Israelites  by 
Moses.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  respectivelpr  call  it  AETTEPONO- 
MION,  Dettteronomium  fwhence  our  English  title  Deuteronomy  is 
derived),  that  is  to  say,  tne  second  law  (^evrepo^  No/ao*),  because  it 
contains  a  second  statement  of  the  laws  which  Moses  had  formerly 
promulgated  to  the  Israelites.  From  a  comparison  of  Deut.  i.  5. 
with  xxxiv.  1.  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  a  short  time  before  his  death ;  and  this  circumstance  will 
account  for  that  affectionate  earnestness  with  which  he  addresses  the 
Israelites.  The  period  of  time  comprised  in  this  book  is  five  lunar 
weeks,  or,  according  to  some  chronologers,  about  two  months,  viz. 
from  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the 
exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  to  the  eleventh  day  of  the  twelfth 
month  of  the  same  year,  a«m.  2553,  B.C.  1451.  [The  Mosaic  origin 
of  Deuteronomy  is  asserted  chap.  xxxi.  (comp.  xviL  18.),  and  is  cor 
roborated  by  such  passages  as  Josh.  i.  5,7.;  1  Kings  ii.  3. ;  2  Chron« 
XXV.  4.;  Dan.  ix.  13.;  John  i.  45.;  Acts  iiL  22.  Havernick  has 
well  discussed  this  topic,  and  has  shown  that  the  alleged  contradictions 
and  anachronisms  may  be  explained ;  while  he  has  produced  from 
the  book  itself  various  plain  though  indirect  traces  which  contribute 
to  prove  that  it  came  from  the  hand  of  Moses.*]  From  the  account 
of  Moses's  death  recorded  in  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  this  book, 
and  the  insertion  of  some  explanatory  words  in  other  parts  of 
Deuteronomy,  it  has  been  insinuated  that  Moses  could  not  have  been 
its  author ;  but  the  following  remark  will  clearly  prove  this  notion 

'  For  argnineiits  in  favoar  of  its  genaineness,  see  Vol.  lY.  pp.  604—608. 

^  Kitto^  CycL  of  Bibl  Lit.  art.  Deuteronomy.    More  will  hereafter  be  said  on  this  snbjeo^ 
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to  be  unfounded.  The  words  of  Moses  conclude  with  the  thirty-third 
chapter :  the  thirty-fourth  was  added  to  complete  the  history,  the 
first  eight  verses  probably  immediately  after  his  death  by  his  suc- 
cessor Joshua,  tiie  last  four  by  some  later  writer,  probably  Samuel 
or  Ezra,  or  some  prophet  that  succeeded  Samuel.'  Another  and 
equally  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  the  following ;  viz, 
that  what  now  forms  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  was  for- 
merly the  first  of  Joshua,  but  was  removed  thence,  and  joined 
to  Deuteronomy,  by  way  of  supplement.  This  opinion  will  not 
appear  improbable,  when  it  is  considered  that  sections  and  other 
divisions,  as  weU  as  points  and  pauses,  were  invented  long  since 
these  books  were  written;  for,  in  those  early  ages,  several  books 
were  connected  together,  and  followed  each  other  on  the  same  rolL 
The  beginning  of  one  book  might,  therefore,  be  easily  transferred  to 
the  end  of  another,  and  in  process  of  time  be  considered  as  its  real 
conclusion,  as  in  the  case  of  Deuteronomy ;  especially  as  the  sup[de- 
mental  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  last  transactions  and  death 
of  the  great  author  of  the  Pentateuch.^ 

II.  The  Scope  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  repeat  to  the 
Israelites,  before  Moses  left  them,  the  chief  laws  of  God  which  had 
been  given  to  them ;  that  those  not  born  at  the  time  when  they 
were  originally  delivered,  or  incapable  of  understanding  them, 
might  be  instructed,  and  excited  to  attend  to  them,  and,  consequently, 
be  better  prepared  for  the  promised  land.  With  this  view  the 
sacred  historian  recapitulates  the  various  mercies  which  God  had 
bestowed  upon  them  and  their  forefathers,  from  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt ;  the  victories  which  by  divine  assistance  they  had  obtained 
over  their  enemies ;  their  rebellion,  ingratitude,  and  chastisements. 
The  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial  laws  are  repeated  with  additions 
and  explanations ;  and  the  people  are  urged  to  obedience  in  the  most 
aifectionate  manner,  from  the  consideration  of  the  endearing  promises 
made  to  them  by  God,  which  he  would  assuredly  perform,  if  they  did 
not  frustrate  his  designs  of  mercy  by  their  own  wilful  obstinacy.  That 
no  person  might  thereafter  plead  ignorance  of  the  divine  law,  he 
prescribed  that  it  should  be  read  to  all  the  people  at  the  end  of 
every  seventh  year,  and  concluded  his  ministerial  labours  among 
the  Israelites  by  a  most  admirable  ode,  which  he  commanded  every 
one  to  learn,  and  by  giving  his  prophetic  benediction  to  the  twelve 
tribes* 

IIL  This  book  contains  only  one  Pbophecy  eelative  to  the 
Messiah,  viz.  Dcut  xviil  15,  18,  19.,  which  was  fulfilled  fifteen 
hundred  years  after  it  had  been  delivered,  and  is  expressly  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ  in  Acts  iiL  22,  23.,  and  vii.  37.';  it  also  comprises 

[*  Slcidan's  own  death  is  related  at  the  close  of  his  history,  lib.  xxtI;  and  yet  no  one  has 
ever  argued  from  this  fact  that  the  history  was  not  a  genuine  work.] 

'  Alexander's  Hebrew  and  English  Pentateuch,  cited  by  Dr.  Clarke  on  Deut  xx&iv^ 
who  is  of  opinion  that  this  chapter  should  constitute  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Joshua. 

•  On  the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction,  see  Vol.  L  pp.  555 — 557.  j  Bishop  NeMrton*8 
.V'-rM  Dissertation;  and  Dr.  Jortin's  licmarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol  I  pp.  279,  &c, 
Wor<<8»cdit.  1810. 
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several  very  remarkable  predictions  relative  to  the  Israelites^  some 
of  which  are  fulfilled  before  our  eyes, 

IV.  The  Jews  divide  this  book  into  ten  perashioth  or  chapters : 
in  our  Bibles  it  consists  of  thirty-four  chapters,  the  contents  of  which 
may  be  arranged  under  the  four  following  heads: — 

P ABT  L  A  repetition  of  the  history  related  in  the  preceding  hooks  ; 
eompnsing, 

1.  A  relation  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  wilderness,  from  their 
leaving  Mount  Horeb  until  their  arrival  at  Eadesh  (i.). 

2.  Their  journey  from  Kadesh  till  they  came  to  the  land  of  the  Amorites, 
and  the  defeat  of  Sihon,  and  of  Og,  with  the  division  of  their  territo- 
ries (ii.,  iii.)- 

3.  An  exhortation  to  obey  the  divine  law,  and  to  avoid  idolatry,  fovnded 
on  their  past  experience  of  the  goodness  of  Grod  (iv.). 

Pakt  IL  a  repetition  of  the  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial 
law;  containing, 

1.  A  repetition  of  the  moral  law  or  ten  commandments  (v.  1 — 22.),  and 
its  effect  upon  the  people  of  Israel  (v.  22 — 33.) ;  an  exposition  of  the 
first  commandment,  with  an  exhortation  to  love  God  with  all  their  hearts 
(vi.)  ;  an  exposition  of  the  ^econc?  commandment  against  idolatry,  prohibit- 
ing  intercourse  with  idolatrous  nations,  and  enjoining  the  extirpation  of 
the  Canaanites  and  their  idolatry  (vii.);  strong  motives  to  obedience 
(viii. — xi.). 

2.  A  repetition  of  the  ceremonial  law  (xii. — xvi.);  a  command  to 
abolish  all  idolatry,  and  regulations  for  the  worship  of  God  (xii.);  laws 
against  false  prophets,  and  idolatrous  cities  (xiii.);  prohibition  against 
disfiguring  themselves  in  mourning  (xiv.  1,  2.);  recapitulation  of  the 
law  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  (xiv.  3—21.),  and  the  payment 
of  tithes  to  the  Levites  (xiv.  22 — 29.);  regulations  concerning  the  year 
of  release  (xv.);  concerning  the  stated  annual  feasts  (xvi.  1 — 17.);  ad- 
ministration of  justice  (xvi.  18 — ^20.);  prohibition  against  planting  groves 
or  setting  up  idols  near  the  altar  of  God  (xvi.  21,  22.). 

3.  A  repetition  and  exposition  of  the  judicial  law  (xvii. — xxvi.);  com- 
mand to  put  idolaters  to  death,  r^ulations  for  difficult  controversies,  and 
concerning  a  king  (xvii.);  maintenance  of  the  priests  and  Levites  (xviii. 
1 — 8.);  cautions  against  following  Gentile  abominations  (xviiL  9 — 14.); 
prediction  relative  to  a  great  prophet  (xviii.  15 — 19.)  ;  criteria  for  distin- 
guishing false  prophets  from  true  ones  (xviii.  20 — ^22.) ;  laws  relative  to 
^e  cities  of  refuge  (xix.  1 — 10.),  the  treatment  of  murderers  (xix.  11 — 13.), 
and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  (xix.  15 — 21.) ;  laws  concerning  war,  &c. 
(xx.) ;  the  expiation  of  uncertain  murder,  marriage  with  captives,  &c 
(xxi.);  regulations  concerning  things  lost  or  strayed,  &c.  (xxii.);  who 
may  or  may  not  enter  into  the  congregation,  &c.  (xxiii.) ;  of  divorces,  the 
privileges  of  newly-married  men,  pledges,  &c.  (xxi v.) ;  concerning  lawsuits 
and  punishments,  weights  and  measures,  &c.  (xxv.) ;  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  in  offering  first-fruits  (xxvi.  1 — 15.) ;  the  covenant  between  God 
and  the  Israelites  (xxvi.  16 — 19.). 

Part  III.  Tlie  confirmation  of  the  law  ;  for  which  purpose  the 
law  was  to  be  written  on  stones,  and  set  up  on  Mount  Ebal  (xxvii.); 
prophetic  promises  to  the  obedient,  and  curses  against  tlie  disobedient 
(xxviii.*);   an  exhortation   to  obedience  from  a  review  of  tlieir  past 

>  On  the  prophecies  contained  in  this  chapter  sec  Bishop  Newton,  voL  I  diss,  vii 
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mercies,  and  to  dedicate  tfiemsehes  and  their  posterity  to  God  (xxix.), 
promises  of  pardon  to  the  repentant  (xxx.  1 — 14.);  good  and  evil  set 
before  them  (xxx.  16—20.). 

Part  IV.  jTft^  personal  history  of  Moses,  until  his  death  ;  con- 
tainiDg^ 

1.  His  appointment  of  Joshua  to  be  his  successor  (xxxi.  1 — 8.);  and 
his  delivery  of  a  copj  of  the  law  to  the  priests,  to  be  deposited  in  the  ark,  * 
and  publicly  read  every  seventh  year  (xxxi.  9 — 13.);  the  announcement 
to  Moses  of  his  approaching  death,  with  the  solemn  charge  given  to  Joshua, 
&c.  (xxxi.  14—27.). 

2.  The  people  convened  (xxxi.  28 — 30.)  to  hear  the  prophetical  and 
historical  ode  of  Moses  (xxxii.  1 — 47.). 

3.  The  renewed  announcement  of  Moses's  approaching  decease  (xxxii. 
48—62.) ;  his  prophetic  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes  (xxxiii.). 

4.  The  death  and  burial  of  Moses  (xxxiv.). 

V.  For  observations  on  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  see  Dr. 
A.  Clarke,  Pref.  to  Deut  Comm.,  voL  i.  Bp.  Lowth,  Lectures 
on  Hebrew  Poetry,  lect.  xxvii.,  well  illustrates  the  prophetic  ode  of 
Moses. 

The  following  useful  Table  or  Harmony  of  the  entire  Jewisn 
law,  digested  into  proper  heads,  with  references  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  where  the  respective  laws  occur,  will  assist  the 
Bible  student  in  investigating  the  tenour  and  design  of  the  Mosaic 
Institutes,  and  also  facilitate  his  references  to  every  part  of  them. 
It  18  copied  from  Mr.  Wilson's  Archaeological  Dictionary,  article 
Law;  where  it  is  stated  to  be  ^' taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Library  of  St.  John  Baptist's  College"  (Oxford),  "given  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud,"  and  probably  either  compiled  by  him  or  by  his  direc- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  three  classes,  exhibiting  the  Moral, 
Ceremonial,  and  Political  Law. 


The  First  Class. 
T'he  Moral  Law  written  on  the  two  tables^  containing  the  ten  commandments. 


The  first  table,  which  includes 
The  first  commandment, 

The  second  conmiandment, 

The  third  commandment, 

The  fourth  commandment, 

The  second  table,  including 
The  fifth  commandment. 
The  sixth  commandment. 
The  seTcnth  commandment 
The  eif^lith  commandment. 
The  ninth  oommandmenty 
The  tenth  commandment, 
The  sum  of  both  tables, 


Exod. 

Levit. 

Numb. 

Deut. 

chap. 

chap. 

chap. 

chap. 

20,  23. 

— 

f 

5.6.13. 
4.5,6,7,8, 

20,23,34. 

19,20,26. 

—  ' 

10,11,12, 
18. 

20,  23. 

— 

.. 

5. 

20,23.31, 
34,  85. 

19,23,26 

— 

— 

20,  22. 

19. 

... 

5. 

20. 

19. 



5. 

2a 

18,  19. 

— . 

5,23. 

20.  22. 

19. 



5. 

20,23, 

1   , 

«_ 

6. 

20. 

^ 

.^ 

5. 

— 

19. 

— 

6. 
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The  Second  Class. 
The  Ceremonial  Imw  may  he  fitly  reduced  to  the  following  heads  ;  viz. 


Of  the  holy  place,  .... 

Of  the  matter  and  stnicture  of  the  tabernacle, 

Of  the  instruments  of  the  same; 

The  laver  of  brass, 

The  altar  of  bnmt-oifering, 

The  altar  of  incense. 

The  candlestick  of  pure  gold. 

The  table  of  shew-bread, 

Of  the  priests  and  their  restments  for  glory  and 

beaaty,  .  .  .  • 
Of  the  choosing  of  the  Leritos, 
Of  the  priest's  office  in  general. 

Of  their  office  in  teaching. 

Of  their  office  in  blessing. 

Of  I  heir  office  in  offiiring,  which  function  largdy 

spreading  itself  is  divided  into  these  heads;  viz, 

What  the  sacrifice  ought  to  be. 

Of  the  continual  fire. 

Of  the  manner  of  the  bumt-offeringps, 

M        „        of  the  peace-offerings, 

n        „        o(  the  sacrifices  according  to  their 

several  Idnds ;  viz. 
For  sin  committed  through  ignorance  of  the  law, 
For  sin  committed  through  ignorance  of  the  fact. 
For  sin  committed  wittingly,  yet  not  through 

impiety, 

The  special  law  of  sacrifices  for  sin, . 

Of  things  belonging  to  the  sacrifices. 

Of  the  shew-bread. 

Of  the  lamps,  .... 

Of  the  sweet  incense. 

Of  the  use  of  ordinary  oblations,  whereof  there 

were  several  kinds  observed  by  the  priests; 
Of  the  consecration  of  the  high  priest:^  and  other 

priests, 

Of  the  consecration  and  office  of  the  Leviies, 
Of  the  dwellings  of  the  Levites, 
Of  the  anointing  the  altar,  and  all  the  instru- 
ments of  the  tabernacle, 
Of  the  continual  daily  sacrifices, 
Of  the  continual  sabbath-days*  sacrifice. 
Of  the  solenm  sacrifice  for  feast-days,  which  were 

diverse,  and  had  peculiar  rites,  distinguished 

into  these;  viz. 

Of  trumpets, 

Of  kalends  or  beginning  of  months, 

Of  the  three  most  solemn  feasts  in  general. 

Of  the  feast  of  passover. 

Of  the  feast  of  pentecost. 

Of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

Of  the  feast  of  blowing  the  trumpets, 

Of  the  feiist  of  expiation. 

Of  the  first-fruits,    . 

Oftithea,  .... 

Of  firuits  growing  and  not  eaten  of. 


Exod. 

Levit. 

Numb. 

Beut 

chap. 

chap. 

chap. 

chap. 

20. 

17. 

, 

12. 

25,26,27, 

35. 

— 

— 

"- 

80. 

_ 

^_ 

.. 

27. 

— . 

— 

.I— 

30. 

_ 

— 

^ 

25. 



— 

.. 

25,  26. 

— 

— 

— 

28. 

— 

^_ 

^_ 

— 

— 

18,3,8. 

— 

— 

— 

3,18. 

— 

— 

19,  10. 

""   1 
6. 

18,12,17. 
31. 

_ 

22. 

_ 

15,  17. 

— 

6. 

— 

: — 

— 

6,7. 

— 

— 

— 

3.7. 

— 

— * 

.^ 

4. 

5. 

__ 

— 

6,7. 

— 

— 

— 

6. 

6. 

.. 

— i 

6,7. 

— 

— 

— 

8,  6,  7. 
24. 
24. 

15. 

— 

27. 

8. 

_ 

30. 

^^ 

~ 

""* 

29,  30. 

6,8. 

— 

— 

8. 

— 

— 

— 

35. 

— 

29,  30. 

_ 

_ 

„^^ 

29. 

— 

28. 



"~ 

""■ 

28. 

■"■ 

10. 

_ 

». 

_ 

28. 

_ 

23,  34. 

23. 



16. 

12,13,26, 
34. 

]23. 

9,28. 

16. 

23,  24. 

23. 

28. 

16. 

23,  34. 

23. 

29. 

16. 

— 

23. 

29. 

— 

30. 

16,  13. 

29. 

— 

22,23,34. 

2. 

15. 

26. 

— 

21. 

18. 

12,14,26. 

— 

19. 

— 

— 
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Of  the  firet-bom, 

Of  the  sabbatical  year,     •        .        .        • 

Of  the  year  of  jabilee,      .... 

Of  vows  in  general. 

What  persons  ought  not  to' make  tows,    . 

What  things  cannot  be  vowed. 

Of  redemption  of  vows. 

Of  the  vows  of  the  Nazarites, 

Of  the  laws  proper  for  the  priests;  vis. 

Of  pollutions,  ... 

Of  the  high  priest's  mourning. 

Of  his  marriage, 

Of  the  mourning  of  the  ordinary  priests. 

Of  their  marriage, 

Of  their  being  forbid  the  use  of  wine,  &c 

Of  sanctified  meats,  .... 


Of  the  oflBce  of  the  Levites;  vix. 

Teaching, 

Offering, 

Other  promiscuous  ceremonial  laws;  viz. 

Of  uncleanness  in  general,       .        .        .        . 

Of  uncleanness  in  meats;  viz. 

Of  blood, Gren.  ix. 

Offat, 

Of  dead  carcasses, 

Other  meats  and  diverse  living  creatures, 

Of  uncleanness  in  the  issue  of  seed  and  blood. 

In  the  dead  bodies  of  men, 

In  the  leprosy. 

Of  circumcision. 

Of  the  water  of  expiation. 

Of  the  mourning  of  the  Israelites, 

Of  mixtures. 

Of  their  garments  and  writing  the  law  privately, 

Of  young  birds  not  to  be  taken  with  the  dam. 

Of  their  paddle  staves,      .... 


Gen.  xvii 


Exod. 

Levit 

Numb. 

Dent. 

chap. 

chap. 

chap. 

chap. 

18,22,84. 

_ 

15. 

23. 

25. 

— 

— . 

2.5. 

_ 

__ 

— 

27. 

30. 
30. 

13. 



27. 

23. 

— 

27. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6. 

— 

— 

22. 



__ 

— 

21. 

_^ 

^ 

— 

21. 
21. 
21. 

— 

— 

__. 



__ 

— 

10. 

—^ 

«_ 

"■   '. 

6,  17,  19, 
22. 

1  6,  18. 

12,15,18. 

— 

-. 

_ 

17,27,31. 

^ 

— 

3,  4,  18. 

10. 

— 

15,  19. 

5. 

— 

23. 

7,17,19. 
3,7. 
17. 

— 

12. 

22. 

^_ 

14. 

— 

11,20. 

— 

14. 

— 

15,  12. 

— 

23. 

-^ 

— 

19. 

^_ 

— 

13,  14. 
12. 

6. 

24. 

_ 

19. 

__ 

— 

19. 

-^ 

14. 

— 

19. 

— 

22. 

— 

— 

15. 

6,11.22, 

— 

— 

— 

22. 

— 

— 

— 

23. 

The  Thibd  Class. 
The  Political  Law. 


N.  B.  The  magistrate  is  the  keeper  of  the  pre- 
eepts  of  both  tables,  and  to  have  respect  to  hu- 
man society ;  therefore  the  political  laws  of  the 
Israelitet  are  referred  to  both  the  tables,  and  are 
to  be  reduced  to  the  several  precepts  of 

The  moral  law. 
Laws  referred  to  the  first  table,  namely,  Ist,  to 

the  1st  and  2nd  commandments  ;  viz. 
Of  idolators  and  apostates,  .... 

Of  abolishing  idolatry, 

Of  diviners  and  false  prophets,  . 

Of  covenants  with  other  gods,    .... 


Exod. 
chap. 

Levit. 
chap. 

Numb, 
diap. 

Deut. 
chap. 

22. 
23,  24. 

22. 
23,  34. 

20. 
19,  20. 

33. 

13,  17. 
7,  13. 

18. 

7. 
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Exod. 

Levit. 

Nnmb. 

Deut. 

chap. 

chap. 

chap. 

chap. 

2nd.  To  the  third  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  blasphemies, 



24. 

15. 

— 

3rd.  To  the  fourth  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  bnaking  the  sabbath, 

31,  35. 

— 

15. 

«_ 

Political  laws  referred  to  the  second  table  : 

1st  To  the  tifth  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  magistrates  and  their  authority,     . 

18,  30. 

— 

n.{ 

1, 16,  17, 
23. 

Of  the  power  of  fathers, 

21. 

20. 

21. 

2nd.  To  the  sixth  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  capital  punishments,     ..... 

— 

— 

— 

21,24 

Of  wilful  murder, 

21. 

24. 

35. 

19. 

Of  manslaughter  unwittingly  committed,  and  of 

the  cities  of  refuge, 

21. 

— 

35. 

19,21,22. 

Of  heinous  injury, 

21. 

24. 

— 

25. 

Of  punishments  not  capital,        .... 

— 

— 



25. 

Of  the  law  of  war, 

— 

— 



20,23. 

3rd.  To  the  seventh  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  unlawful  marriages, 

— 

18,  20. 



7,22. 

Of  fornication, 

~~ 

19. 

-.- 

23. 

Of  whoredom, 

22. 

21. 

-. 

22. 

Of  adultery  and  jealousy 

— 

19,  20. 

6. 

— 

Of  copulation  against  nature,     .... 

22. 

18,  20. 

— 

— 

Of  divorcements, 

— 

— 

— 

24. 

Other  matrimonial  laws, 

21. 

18,  20. 

—   • 

21,22,24, 
25. 

4tli.  To  the  eighth  commandment ;  vis. 

Of  the  punishment  of  thefts,       .... 

22. 

_„ 

6. 

_« 

Of  sacrilege,      ....         Joshua  vii 

— 

^^ 



_« 

Of  not  injuring  strangers,            .... 

22,  23. 

19. 



10. 

Of  not  defrauding  hirelings,        .... 



19. 



24,14,15. 

Of  just  weights, 

— 

19. 



25. 

Of  removing  the  land-mark,       .... 

— 



19. 

Of  lost  goods, 

22. 

_ 





Of  stray  cattle, 

22,  23. 



__ 

22. 

Of  corrupted  judgments, 

23. 

19. 

_ 

16,24. 

Of  fire  breaking  out  by  chance, .... 

22. 

__ 

Of  man-stealing, 

— 





24. 

Of  the  fugitive  servant,      ..... 

— 





23. 

Of  gathering  fruits, 

— 

19,  23. 



23,  24. 

Of  contracts  ;  viz. 

Borrowing, ,        . 

— 





15. 

Of  the  pledge, 

22. 





S4. 

Of  usury, 

22. 

25. 

^_ 

S3. 

Of  selling, 

21. 

25. 

.„_ 

15. 

Of  the  thing  lent, 

22. 



Of  a  thing  committed  to  be  kept. 

22. 

__ 



_„ 

Of  heirs, 

— 

-{ 

26,27,33, 
36. 

}.,. 

5th.  To  the  ninth  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  witnesses, 



5. 



17,19. 

The  establishing  the  political  law,      . 

•— 

— 

4. 

The  establishing  the  divine  law  in  general. 

— 

— 

_  r 

6,  11,  29, 

30,  31. 
4,  ft,  6,  7, 

From  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver. 

— 

19,20,22. 

15. 

8,  10,  26, 

27. 

4,26. 

From  the  excellency  of  the  laws. 

— 





From  the  promises, 

15,19,23, 
24. 

1 18,  26. 

—  < 

4,  5,  6,  7. 

10,11,12, 

28. 

From  the  threatenings, 

23. 

2fi 

(, 

4.7,  11, 

27,28,29, 
30. 
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In  studying  the  Pentateuch,  particularly  the  four  last  books,  the 
Lectures  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Graves,  and  the  Horsd  Mosaics  of  the 
Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  will  be  found  of  great  use. 


[SECTION  VIL 

TUB  AUTHOB8H1P  AND  DATE  OP  THE  PEMTATEUCH. 

Internal  evidence  of  Mosaic  authorship,  passages  from  the  Pentatettch,  — 
References  to  it  in  the  later  boohs  of  scripture^  the  apocrypha,  ^c,  testi" 
monies  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. — Doubts  as  to  the  Mosaic  authorship, 
grounds  of  objection. — Documentary y  fragmentary ,  supplementary  hypo* 
theses,  Elohist  and  Jehovist, — Analysis  of  names  Elohim,  Jehovah. — 
Early  patriarchs  were  acquainted  wiUi  the  name  Jehovah. — Exod.  vi.  2,  3 
examined. — Use  of  names  according  to  their  significations. — Examination 
of  alleged  contradictions,  repetitions,  difference  of  modes  of  thought  in  the 
Elohist  and  Jehovist,  difference  of  language. — Booh  of  Deuteronomy. 
— Hupfel^s  theory. -r-How  far  the  use  of  different  documents  maybead- 
mitted.  —  Kurtsfs  division  of  Genesis. — Connection  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch.  —  Objections  considered  from  the  use  of  particfdar 
phrases,  allusions,  Sfc. — Alleged  dates  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  documents. 
— Early  date  and  unity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  ordinarily  been  considered  as 
the  work  of  Moses  in  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  churches.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  section  to  examine  this  question,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  state  in  which  we  find  them  is  or  is  not  consistent 
with  the  voice  of  tradition  and  the  witness  of  the  church. 

There  are  declarations  in  the  book  itself  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  following  passages  may  be 
referred  to  as  examples :  — 

Exod.  xvii.  14. 

*' And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book, 
and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua ;  for  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  remem- 
brance of  Amalek  from  under  heaven.** 

Exod.  xxiv.  3,  4,  7. 

'^And  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
the  judgments ;  and  all  the  people  answered  with  one  voice,  and  said,  All  the 
words  which  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do.  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord,  and  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  builded  an  altar  under  the 
hill,  and  twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  .  •  .  And 
he  took  the  book  of  the  covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people; 
and  they  said.  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be  obedient." 

Exod.  xxxiv.  27,  28. 

*'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write  thou  these  words ;  for  after  the 
tenor  of  these  words  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  thee  and  with  Israel. 
And  he  was  there  with  the  Lord  forty  days  and  forty  nights :  he  did  neither 
eat  bread,  nor  drink  water.  And  he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of 
tho  covenant,  the  ten  commandments." 

Numb,  xxxiii.  2. 

'*  And  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  according  to  their  journeys,  by  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  ;  and  these  are  their  journeys  according  to  their 
goings  out." 
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Deut.  i.  5. 

^'On  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  began  Moses  to  declare  this 
law.'' 

Deut.  xviL  18. 

"  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that 
he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before 
the  priests  the  Levites.** 

Deut.  xxviiL  58. 

"  If  thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that  are  written 
in  this  book,**  &c. 

Deut  xxxi.  9—11,  22,  24—26. 

"And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the 
elders  of  Israel.  And  Moses  commanded  them  saying,  At  the  end  of  evcrj 
seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  bf  the  year  of  release,  in  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  Grod  in  the 
place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shalt  read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in 

their  hearing Moses  therefore  wrote  this  song  the  same  day,  and 

taught  it  the  children  of  Israel And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses 

had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they 
were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in 
the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be 
there  for  a  witness  against  thee.'' 

It  is  at  once  plain  from  these  passages  that  Moses  was  in  the  babit^ 
at  God's  command,  of  committing  things  to  writing,  for  preservation 
to  future  ages.  The  questions  arise  whether  the  testimonies  cited 
apply  to  the  whole  Pentateuch,  or  only  to  certain  specified  portions ; 
and,  further,  whether  it  is  fair  to  conclude  on  the  last  supposition 
that  Moses  wro|;e  nothing  but  the  pieces  distinctly  said  to  have  come 
from  his  pen. 

Let  us  examine  the  several  passages  just  transcribed. 

In  Exod.  xvii.  14.  the  expression  used  is  "i^W  fn^]  nxT  lh5,  which 
is  literally,  "  Write  this  a  memorial  in  the  book."  It  is  true  that 
Bleek  maintains  that  the  notion  of  a  particular  book,  the  book,  the 
known  book,  rests  only  on  the  punctuation,  and  that  the  word  might 
as  well  be  "^P?;  but  Havemick*  and  Hengstenberg*  have  shown 
good  reason  why  this  cannot  be  allowed.  And  certainly,  looking  at 
3ie  passage,  and  considering  the  purpose  for  which  the  writing  was 
to  be  made — to  hand  down  for  a  warning  to  posterity  the  sin  and 
punishment  of  Amalek — it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  a  mere  "  mo- 
nograph," a  separate  brief  notice  of  the  wars  with  the  Amalekites  was 
intended.  The  purpose  is  rather,  like  the  similar  case(Isai.  xxx.  8.), 
to  call  peculiar  attention  to  the  awful  judgment  to  be  long  after  fully 
executed  against  the  nation  which  had  the  fatal  pre-eminence  of  being 
the  first  to  attack  God's  chosen  people. 

In  Exod.  xxiv.  4,  7.  we  find  that  "  Moses  wrote  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord,"  and  afterwards  took  **  the  book  of  the  covenant,'* 

*  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  §^4.;  Einleitung.  §  108.,  L  ii.  pp.  15—17. 

*  Dtssertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  diss.  r.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1*^3—125. 
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nn^g  n^p,  and  read  in  the  ears  of  the  people.  Now  what  was  this 
"  book  of  the  covenant,"  in  which  "  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  "  were 
written?  Havernick  is  inclined  to  give  an  extended  sense  to  the 
expressions  used,  and  to  suppose,  because  (among  other  reasons^  the 
basis  of  the  covenant  is  found  in  Genesis,  that  the  Pentateucn,  so 
far  as  at  that  time  compiled,  must  be  intended.*  Allowing  that  there 
is  some  weight  in  his  arguments,  it  yet  seems  more  reasonable  to 
believe,  with  Hengstenberg  and  other  writers,  that  it  was  but  Exod. 
XX.  1 — 17.,  22 — 26.,  xxi. — xxiii.,  as  it  were,  the  law  in  compendium 
or  miniature,  that  was  meant.*  According  to  this  view,  **  the  book 
of  the  covenant "  was  that  which  contained  the  duties  of  the  cove- 
nant, not  all  the  events  relating  to  it. 

In  Exod.  xxxiv.  28.  we  find  nn?f3  ^5*^  nwt,  « the  words  of  the 
covenant,"  meaning  here  the  ten  commandments. 

In  Numb,  xxxiii.  2.  the  writing  was  of  the  stations  occupied  by 
Israel  in  their  marches ;  but  it  seems  improbable  that  this  register 
was  a  detached  thing :  it  was  more  likely  one  item  or  head  contained 
in  a  larger  history. 

Deut.  i.  5.,  nnlnn  n^^  n^  /^t*^n,  "  Moses  began  to  declare  this 
law,"  E.V.  But  "iWi^  must  imply  writing.  Its  proper  meaning  is 
"to  dig  in,"  •*  to  grave  "  {e.a,  on  tablets),  hence  "  to  inscribe  ;"  as 
Havernick  has  properly  noted.  Compare  Deut  xxvii.  8. ;  Hab.  ii.  2.^ 
Coupling  this  text  with  xxviii.  58,  61.,  xxix.  20,  21, 27.,  xxx.  10.,  it 
is  clear  that  Moses  had  written  a  law-book,  containing  commands, 
curses,  &c. 

Deut.  xvii.  18.  It  would  seem  that  an  authorized  exemplar  of  the 
law  to  be  written  was  in  the  charge  of  the  priests. 

The  narrative,  Deut.  xxxi.  9 — 11,  22,  24  -  26.,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  passages  from  Deuteronomy  just  noticed,  will  afford  matter 
for  discussion.  It  appears  that,  when  Moses  had  written  "  this  law," 
or  **  the  words  of  this  law,"  he  delivered  the  book  to  the  priests,  to 
be  preserved  by  them  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Now,  first,  it  is 
hard  to  determine  exactly  the  point  at  which  Moses  ceased  t  >  write 
and  the  continuator  began.  For  that  at  least  some  verses  at  the  end 
of  Deuteronomy  were  added  after  Moses,  e.  g.  the  account  of  his  death, 
no  one  is  likely  to  denv.  Various  authorities  have  fixed  this  point 
at  XXX.  20.,  xxxi.  23.  (chap,  xxxii.  being  a  supplement  from  Moses's 
pen),  xxxii.  52.,  xxxiii.  29.,  xxxiv.  4.  Hengstenberg  supposes  that 
there  were  two  deliveries,  xxxi.  9,  25,  26.,  the  first  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  people,  the  last  more  privately  to  the  Levites,  and  that 
after  the  first  Moses  received  the  book  back  again  and  added  to  it  some 
fresh  portions,  xxix.  1.  (e.  v.  2.) — xxxi.  13.,  and  then  xxxi.  14 — 23.* 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  supposition  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable. But  the  matter  is  of  no  great  importance :  there  is  a  distinct 
testimony  of  Moses,  or  of  the  continuator,  or,  more  likely,  of  both,  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  was  written  by  the  great  legislator  himself* 

'  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  §  4. 

'  DisseiUtions  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  disf.  v.  toI  ii.  p.  125.;  Keil, 
Einlcitung,  §  as.  1.  p.  128. 

*  See,  howeyer,  Hengstenberg  upon  the  meaning  here  attributed  to  the  word,  diss.  iii. 
rol  i.  pp.  447,  448.;  diw.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  135  ;  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  33.  p.  1 3a 

«  Diss.  V.  vol.  ii.  pp.  126,  127. 
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A  more  momentous  question  afterwards  rises,  whether  **  the  law," 
said  to  be  composed  by  Moses,  enjoined  to  be  written  out  hj  kings, 
xvii.  18.,  and  to  be  read  to  the  people,  xxxi.  10,  11.,  and  solemnly 
delivered  into  the  guardianship  of  the  priests,  was  merely  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  or  the  entire  Pentateuch  Havemick  *  and  Heng- 
stenberg*  have  strongly  argued  in  favour  of  the  last  hypothesis ;  and 
they  are  followed  by  Keil.*  It  adds  force  to  this  opinion  that  no 
trace  of  the  five-fold  division  of  the  Pentateuch  can  be  with  any 
certidnty  shown  to  exist  prior  to  the  Alexandrine  translation.  And 
the  argument  from  the  command  to  read  the  law  once  in  seven  years 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  is  not  easily  evaded.  It  is  true  uiat  a 
Jewish  tradition  would  confine  the  ^Maw,"  Deut.  xxxi.  11.,  to  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy.  But  Keil  has  well  shown  that  that  tradition 
is  contradicted  by  fact  In  Neh.  viii.  we  have  an  account  of  this 
solenm  reading  of  the  law;  and  there  was  then  read  (vv.  14,  15.)  a 
command,  not  found  in  Deuteronomy,  but  only  Lev.  xxiii  40,  42. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  evade  the  force  of  this  argument ;  and 
we  are  told  that  the  whole  Pentateuch  was  too  voluminous  to  be  read 
at  the  feast ;  and  Hengstenberg  has  replied  that  it  might  be  left*  to 
the  discretion  of  the  spiritual  overseers  to  fix  on  particular  sections, 
and  thus  the  spirit  of  the  command  would  be  complied  with.  This 
answer  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  more  because  it  is  utterly 
needless.  The  whole  Pentateuch  was  not  too  voluminous  to  be  read 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  That  feast  lasted  seven  days ;  and  on 
the  eighth  there  seems  also  to  have  been  a  solemn  assembly.  Will 
any  man  that  can  calculate  gravely  affirm  that  it  might  not  all  be 
read  through  easily,  conveniently,  in  seven  days  ?  A  considerable 
portion  of  each  day  would  doubtless  be  dedicated  to  the  public  reading. 
Thus,  in  the  account  in  Nehemiah  of  the  first  day's  reading,  it  is 
distinctly  said  to  have  been  several  hours,  from  early  "  morning  until 
mid-day "  (viii.  3.),  dV.T  n^VDD"ny  I'iKJJIP ;  and  it  is  as  distinctly 
added  (v.  18.)  that  the  reading  was  "  day  by  d.iy,  from  the  first  day 
unto  the  last  day.''  According  to  our  division  there  are  187  chapters, 
which  would  allow  about  27  chapters  each  day^;  surely  no  such 
mighty  task  to  be  enjoined  once  in  seven  years.  It  is  a  curious 
feature  in  the  discussion,  that  some  who  object  to  the  entire  Penta- 
teuch as  too  long  for  seven  days  presume  that  Ezra  read  the  whole 
book  of  Deuteronomy  the^r^^  day,  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  that 
on  the  succeeding  days  he  read  selections  from  the  other  books,  such 
as  he  judged  most  fit  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  in  the  Pentateuch  several  consider- 
able portions  are  expressly  declared  to  be  written  by  Moses ;  and, 
further,  that  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  "  the  book 
of  the  law  "  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  comprised  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch. Even  if,  however,  this  be  considered  doubtful,  no  valid 
inference  can  be  drawn,  from  the  statements  of  Moses  having  written 

>  Einleitung,  §  108. 1,  ii.  pp.  24,  &C.  «  Diss.  ▼.  vol.  ii.  pp  125,  &c. 

*  Einleituog,  §  33.  pp.  128,  129. 

*  The  Hebrew  contains  fewer  words,  too,  than  the  English  version.  In  Gkn.  L  the 
Dombers  are  respectively  434  and  797;  in  Namb.  xxxvi.,  212  and  445.  It  is  true  that 
the  Hebrew  words  are  generally  longer  than  the  English,  &till  not  so  much  as  to  make 
that  text  equal  in  length  to  our  version. 
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certain  pieces,  that  he  did  not  write  other  parts^  with  regard  to  which 
such  statements  are  not  made.  It  is  common  in  other  books  (an 
example  from  Isaiah  has  been  given)  to  find  Express  notices  that  such 
or  such  things  were  recorded  by  the  author;  without  thereby  intend* 
ing  to  inv^idate  his  claim  to  the  rest.  More  positive  proof  is 
required  before  such  a  conclusion  can  be  admitted. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  see  whether  succeeding  books  of  the  bible 
give  any  testimony  to  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  IPentateuch. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  narrating  the  early  history  of  Israel  imme- 
diately after  Moses's  deaths  we  find  such  passages  as  the  following:  — 

i.  8.  ''  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth ;  but 
thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,"  &c. 

viii.  30—32,  34.  ''Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  Grod  of 
Israel  in  mount  Ebal ;  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  the 
children  of  Israel,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses .  .  .  and 
he  wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses  (com p.  Deut. 
xxvii.  8.).  .  .  .  and  afterward  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings 
and  cursings,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law." 

xxiii.  6.  *'  Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  keep  and  to  do  all  that  is 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,**  &c. 

xxiv.  26.  **  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of 
God,"  &c. 

These  expressions  are  conclusive  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan  under  Joshua  there  was  a  volume  or 
book  existing,  known  as  **  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,**  or  "  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses."  This  fact  is  met  by  some  critics  with  an 
assertion  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  really  the  production  of  a  later 
age  (of  which  notice  will  hereafter  be  taken) ;  and  by  others  with  the 
supposition  that  the  words  used  do  not  imply  the  entire  Pentateuch. 
The  arguments  by  which  this  is  maintained  do  not  appear  conclusive. 
But  it  shall  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  an  acute  observation  of  Keil, 
that  there  is  a  distinction  carefully  made  (Josh.  viii.  30 — 34.)  between 
the  law  to  be  inscribed  on  stones,  with  that  to  be  read  to  the  people, 
and  the  general  body  of  the  law.  The  latter  is  called  fvv.  31,  34.) 
the  law-book  ;  no  such  term  is  applied  to  that  law  (possibly  the  ten 
commandments,  or  some  short  compendium)  which  was  written  on 
the  stones  (v.  32.),  or  that  (doubtless  the  blessings  and  cursings 
before  prescribed)  which  was  read  to  the  people  (v.  34.  comp.  v.  35.).* 
It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  distinction  was  accidental ;  and, 
if  such  a  distinction  was  intended,  it  may  be  fairly  asked  in  what 
words  it  could  have  been  more  decisively  expressed  ? 

And  as  to  the  exception  taken  against  Josh.  xxiv.  26.,  as  if  the 
book  of  the  law  were  as  yet  incomplete,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  statement  there  mude  is  simply  that  there  then  existed  a 
book,  and  that  Joshua  annexed  to  it  some  of  the  history  of  his  age ; 
a  presumption  that  in  this  book  there  had  been  written  not  merely 
laws,  but  history  also,  and  that  Joshua  was  appointed  to  carry  on 
the  theocratic  narrative.  He  did  not  add  to  the  laiOy  but  to  the 
book  or  collection  which  contained  it. 

It  is  at  least  proved,  allowing  the  book  of  Joshua  to  be  written 

■  Beo  Hayernick,  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  §  32. ;  Einleitiing,  §  136.  I.  ii.  pp.  495, 
496. ^  Keil,  Einlcilung,  §§  33,  34.  pp.  129.  130. 
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by  himself  or  a  contemporary^  that  some  record  or  volmne  (be  it  the 
entire  Pentateuch  or  not)  from  the  pen  of  Moses  was  extant  and 
held  in  honour  by  the  Israelites  at  their  first  settlement  in  Canaan. 
A  few  references  shall  be  made  to  later  history  showing  that  such 
volume  continued  to  exist  and  to  be  appealed  to.  The  reader  is 
requested  to  examine  the  following:  -^ 

1  Kings  iu  3.,  viii.  63. ;  2  Kings  xi.  12.,  xiv.  6.,  xxi.  8.,  xxii.  8,  10,  11, 
16.,  xxiii.  24,  25.;  1  Chron.  xvi.  40.,  xxii.  12,  13.;  2  Chron.  xvii.  9., 
xxiii.  18.,  XXV.  4.,  xxx.  16.,  xxxi.  3.,  xxxiii.  8.,  xxxiv.  14,  15,  16,  18,  19, 
21,  24,  30.,  XXXV.  6,  12,  26. ;  Ezra  iii.  2.,  vi.  18.,  vii.  6. ;  Neh.  i.  7,  8., 
viii.  1—3,  5,  8,  14,  15,  18.,  ix.  3.,  x.  34,  36.,  xiii.  1—3. ;  Dan.  ix.  11,  13. ; 
Mai.  iv.  4.^ 

Many  will  not  acknowledge  that  the  entire  Pentateuch  is  intended 
in  all  these  cases ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
supposition  (taken  by  itself)  that  the  expression  the  law^  or  the  hook 
of  the  lawy  received  an  extension  of  meaning — as  to  the  original 
nucleus  other  documents  were  added — till  the  whole  grew  into  the 
volume  we  have.  But  this  becomes  questionable  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  no  hint  in  history  is  given  of  such  accretion,  that  there 
is  no  reason  (as  before  observed)  to  ima^ne  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
divided  into  the  five  books  before  the  a^e  of  the  Alexandrine  trans- 
lators, the  Jews  keeping  it  now  in  one  roll,  and  that  on  such  an  hypo- 
thesis there  must  first  have  been  an  addition  of  several  books  into 
one,  and  then  a  separation  of  one  book  into  five. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  will  be  at  least  acknowledged  that, 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  in  our  Saviour's  time,  the 
Pentateuch  existed  substantially  as  we  have  it,  and  was  denominated 
the  book,  or  the  books,  of  Moses.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  there- 
fore whether  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  sanctioned  the  belief  that 
Moses  was  the  author. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  this,  it  may  be  not  undesirable  to 
note  a  few  passiages  in  the  apocryphal  writings,  which  go  to  show  how 
thoroughly,  in  the  interval  between  the  last  prophets  and  the  advent 
of  Christ,  the  Jews  were  persuaded  that  Moses  was  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch.  The  following  references  may  be  consulted :  1  Esdr. 
i.  11.,  V.  49.,  vii.  6,  9.,  ix.  39,  40.;  2  Esdr.  xiv.  3—6.;  Tob.  vi.  12., 
vii.  13.;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  23.,  xlvi.  1.;  Bar.  i.  20.,  ii.  2,  3,  28.;  Sus. 
3,  62.;  2  Mace.  i.  29.,  ii.  11.,  vii.  6,  30.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
testimony  of  Josephus,  who,  when  enumerating  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, writes  tovtwv  ttsvts  jjJp  iari  ra  M6)t;o'ia>^,  &  tovt  rs  vofiovs 
irspU^si^y  Kol  TTjv  77J9  avOpiOTTor/ovlas  TrapaSoaiVy  fi^XP^  ''^^  airrov  t«- 
\svTrjs*,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  in  our  Saviour's  time  the  book  of 
the  law,  the  entire  Pentateuch,  in  its  five-fold  form,  was  believed  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  Moses. 

Now  then  how  did  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  treat  it? 

Matt.  xix.  7. 

"  They  say  unto  him,  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a  writing 
of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ?  " 

>  See  Keil,  Einlcitung,  §  34.  *  Contr.  Apion.  lib.  L  8. 
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Mark  x.  3 — 6. 

*^And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  What  did  Moses  command  jou? 
And  thej  said,  Moses  suffered  to  write  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  to  put 
her  awaj.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  For  the  hardness  of 
your  heart  he  wrote  jou  this  precept." 

Mark  xiL  19,  26. 

*^  Master,  Moses  wrote  unto  us,  K  a  man's  brother  die,  he  •  .  .  And,  as 
touching  the  dead  that  thej  rise,  have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses, 
how  in  the  bush  GU>d  spake  unto  him,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?"  > 

Luke  xvi.  29,  31. 

**  Abraham  saith  unto  him,  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets :  let  them 
hear  them. . . .  And  he  said  unto  him.  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

Luke  xxiT.  27,  44. 

^  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them 
in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself ...  all  things  must  be 
fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and 
in  the  psalms,  concerning  me." 

John  i.  45. 

'*  We  bave  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did 
write." 

John  ▼«  465  47. 

^  For,  had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me ;  for  he  wrote 
of  me.  Bui;,  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my 
words?" 

John  vii.  19. 

"  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law,"  he  ? 

John  viii.  5. 

*'  Now  Moses  in  the  law  commanded  us  that  such  should  be  stoned." 

Acts  ill.  22. 

^  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  A  Prophet  shall  the  Lord  your 
Crod  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me :  him  shall  ye  hear 
in  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  you."  ^ 

Acts  XV.  21. 

**  For  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being 
read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath-day." 

Acts  xxvi.  22. 

**  Having  therefore  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day,  wit- 
nessing both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other  things  than  those  which 
the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come." 

Acts  xxviii.  23. 

**  He  expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom  of  God,  persuading  them  con- 
earning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  out  of  the  prophets." 

>  Compare  Lnke  xx.  28,  37. ;  Matt  xxii.  24.  '  Compare  vii.  87. 
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Kom.  X.  5. 

"  For  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  h&w,  that  the 
man  which  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them.^ 

2  Cor.  iii.  16. 

'<  But  even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  yail  is  upon  their 
heart" 

Hebr.  vii.  14. 

^  For  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Juda ;  of  which  tribe 
Moses  spake  nothing  concerning  priesthood.** 

More  passages  of  similar  import  might  be  collected ;  but  these  are 
sufficient.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  them ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  suppose  stronger  or  more  distinct  language.  It  is  evident  that 
our  Lord^  his  apostles,  and  the  Jews  of  his  time  generally^  spoke  in 
the  same  way^  ascribing  the  law  to  Moses.  And  there  can  be  no 
limitation  put  upon  the  expression  ^Hhe  law.'*  For  it  is  used  to  signify 
one  great  division  of  the  whole  scripture ;  as  **  the  prophets  **  and  "  the 
psalms  "  denote  the  other  two  divisions.  It  was  the  ordinary  familiar 
mode  of  speech ;  and  no  Jew  could  ever  have  imagined,  when  the  law 
of  Moses  was  spoken  of,  that  merely  some  collection  of  precepts  in 
the  Pentateuch,  or  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  alone,  was  meant. 
Besides,  citations  are  made  {e.  g.  Mark  xii.  26;  Bom.  x.  5)  from 
Exodus  and  Leviticus,  proving  beyond  question  that  **  the  book  of 
Moses  ^  was  the  entire  volume  of  the  law  in  its  largest  sense.  Now 
by  all  this  the  question  is  untouched,  whether  Moses  might  or  might 
not  make  use  of  prior  documents,  moulding  them  into  continuous 
history.  If  he  compiled  as  well  as  narrated,  and  left  the  Pentateuch 
at  his  death  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  in  our  Lord's  days,  and 
as  it  is  in  our  own,  it  would  still,  in  strict  truth,  be  ''  the  book  of 
Moses,**  "  Moses's  law."  But,  if  Moses  left  merely  a  nucleus,  some 
comparatively  few  documents,  which  were  afterwards  used  in  the 
composition  of  the  whole  book,  as  much  more  being  drawn  from 
other  sources,  and  differently  arranged  by  a  later  editor  or  editors,  so 
that  the  Pentateuch  could  not  properly  be  said  to  exist  till  some 
generations  after  Moses's  death,  then  we  have  a  great  inaccuracy,  a 
grave  mistake,  in  its  being  called  ^^  the  book  of  Moses.**  It  is  true 
that  Christ's  mission  was  not  to  set  limits  to  critical  investigation ;  and 
some  modes  of  speaking  we  might  fairly  suppose  him  to  leave  as  he 
found  them.  It  becomes  us,  also,  to  use  the  greatest  reverence  in 
asserting  what  Christ  would  or  would  not  do :  his  ways  are  higher 
than  our  ways,  his  thoughts  than  our  thoughts ;  so  that  we  must 
not  presume  to  measure  the  doings  of  the  Holy  One  by  our  fallible 
judgment  But  surely  here  is  a  matter  of  no  light  moment.  Suppose 
it  true  that  the  Jews  popularlv  attributed  to  Moses  that  which 
never  flowed  from  Moses's  pen,  if  others  can  believe  that  otirLord 
would  have  left  them  in  such  an  error,  nay,  that  he  would 
have  used  language  himself  confirmatory  of  it,  the  present  writer 
never  can :  he  cannot,  after  weighing  with  serious  care  all  the  argu- 
ments for  a  different  conclusion  —  he  cannot  but  regard  our  Lord's 
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words  as  decisive  that  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  was  the  work  of 
Moses.^ 

Such  evidence  as  has  been  adduced  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  for  long  considered  quite  satisfactory ;  and  it 
was  the  ail-but  universal  belief  that  the  five  books  were  composed 
before  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan,  and  were  (with  perhaps 
two  or  three  small  additions  and  glosses)  from  the  pen  of  the  great 
lawgiver  himself.  Now,  however,  these  must  not  oe  taken  as  ge- 
nerally-admitted  facts ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  sufficient  in- 
ternal evidence  to  prove  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  above  is 
untenable.  This  evidence  must  be  carefully  examined ;  and  it  must 
be  enquired  whether,  in  the  face  of  the  objections  to  be  stated,  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  the  authorship  of  Moses,  or  indeed  whether 
the  Pentateuch  is  such  a  continuous  whole  that  it  can  be  conceived 
to  be  the  product  of  a  single  writer. 

These  are  grave  questions,  and,  it  must  be  allowed^  of  no  easy 
solution.  Internal  evidence  must  be  scrutinized  with  severity.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  grasp  than  external  proof.  It  is  more  matter  of 
opinion  than  matter  of  fact.  It  appeals  to  the  finer  principles  of  taste 
and  literary  acumen,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  warped  or  mistaken 
by  the  natural  feelings,  the  religious  or  philosophic  temperament, 
the  social  position  or  habits  of  study  of  the  investigator.  Thus  an 
inference,  dear  to  one,  will  be  entirely  invisible  to  another  equally 
sincere*  And  the  glaring  mistakes  that  have  been  made  by  the 
most  acute  critics  may  teach  us  both  distrust  of  ourselves,  and  toler- 
ance towards  those  from  whom  we  differ.  A  theory  will  not  gain 
strength  in  the  eyes  of  the  right-minded  by  bold  assumption  on  the 
part  of  its  supporters,  still  less  by  sneering  imputations  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  against  those  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  it. 

That  these  observations  are  not  uncalled  for,  the  history  of  biblical 
criticism  within  the  last  few  years  will  manifestly  prove.  Thus  Prof. 
Stuart  exemplifies  the  widely-diverse  opinions  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded by  eminent  scholars  respecting  the  Pentateuch,  and  remarks, 
"Each  of  these  writers  is  confident  in  his  critical  power  of  discrimi- 
nation •  •  •  •  not  doubting  in  the  least  that  the  internal  indicia  ex- 
hibited by  the  style  and  matter  are  phun  and  decisive  in  regard  to 
their  respective  theories.  ....  The  question  comes  up.  How  can 
these  writers,  each  being  sure  that  he  sees  everything  so  clearly, 
difier  so  widely  from  each  other?  ....  Each  judges  from  internal 
evidence  and  subjective  feeling.  Each  is  sure  that  he  can  appreciate 
all  the  niceties  and  slight  diversities  of  style  and  diction,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  mistaken."  And  then  the  professor  tells  the  stories  of 
Dr.  lieiiihold's  "  Amber  Witch,"  and  of  the  Maltese  inscription,  by 
which  critics  of  the  first  name,  Gesenius,  Hamaker,  &c,  were  ridicu- 
lously deeeived,  and  committed  themselves  so  far  as  to  maintain 
publicly  that  modem  productions  (put  forward   with   ttie  purpose 

'  Enim  vcro  non  fiicro  Christus  ct  apostoli  entices  doctores,  quales  se  haberi  posta- 
laiit,  qui  hodic  sibi  regiium  litteraram  in  quavis  vindicant  scicntia ;  fuerunt  tamen  doctorea 
Tcritatis,  neqac  pasui  sunt  sibi  per  cpmmunem  ignorantiam  aut  proccrum  astum  imponi. 
Non  ccrtc  in  niundum  venere,  ut  vulgares  errores  foverent  suaque  auctoritatc  munirent, 
nt-c  p<r  Jiidaos  solum  scd  ct  populos  unice  a  sc  pcndcntcs  loiigc  latcquc  spnrgcrent.— 
Herm.  Wi  sius,  Mibccll.  169*>--1700.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  24.  torn.  i.  i>p.  125,  126. 
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of  testing  their  sagacity)  were  genuine  remains  of  antiquity.*  No 
man,  therefore,  ought  to  be  blamed  for  receiving  with  distrust  the 
theories  which  from  time  to  time  are  broached,  and  hesitating  at  the 
discoveries  which  are  said  to  be  made.  It  would  surely  be  dangerous 
to  trust  such  a  guide,  for  instance,  as  Lengerke,  who  makes  out  that 
Psal.  xlv.  is  an  epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel ! 

The  history  of  the  questions  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch cannot  be  given  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  passing  over  some 
doubts  which  are  stated  to  have  been  propounded  in  early  ages,  that 
Isaac  ben  Jasos,  a  Spanish  Jew,  at  the  beginning  of  tne  eleventh 
century,  and  Abenezra  imagined  that  certain  portions  were  not  the 
work  of  Moses.  Carolstadt,  in  1 520,  denied  the  Mosiiic  authorship  : 
Masius  (1574)  followed  in  the  same  strain,  Spinoza  also,  and  a 
variety  of  later  writers.*  The  grounds  of  objection  are,  besides  the 
use  of  different  divine  names,  the  "  unhistoric  **  character  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  alleged  traces  of  a  later  period,  with  various  other 
reasons  taken  from  the  style,  and  the  assumed  non-establishment  of 
the  Mosaic  law  till  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 

It  was  at  an  early  period  that  the  difference  of  names  applied  to 
the  Deity  began  to  attract  attention.  Tertullian  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  notice  the  fact,  and  to  attempt  an  explanation. 
Nor  did  it  escape  the  observation  of  Augustine  and  Chrysostom.' 
Some  of  the  Jewish  writers,  too,  of  the  middle  ages  have  left  dis- 
quisitions upon  it.  But  for  a  long  time  no  one  ventured  to  hint  that 
this  difference  indicated  a  plurality  of  authors.  Vitringa,  however, 
cautiously  suggested,  schedas  et  scrinia  patrum,  apud  Israelitas 
conservattty  Mosem  collegissey  diffessisse,  orndsse^  et,  ubi  deficiebant, 
complesse.^  He  relied  in  proof  of  this  upon  the  various  superscrip- 
tions, nhVin  n^wt,  nhi>\jn  -ipp  nj.  Gen.  iL  4.,  v.  1 .,  x.  1,  xi.  27.,  &c.  &c.  as 
indicating  the  commencement  of  separate  documents.  Other  writers 
adopted  the  hypothesis.  But  Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  was  the 
first  to  mark  the  various  documents  which  he  supposed  to  have  been 
employed.  In  his  work.  Conjectures  sur  les  Memoires  originauxy 
dent  il  parait  que  Moyse  iest  servi,  pour  composer  le  livre  de  la  Genese, 
BruxelL  1753,  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  Moses  had  compiled 
Genesis  from  two  principal  documents,  in  which  the  names  Elohim 
and  Jehovah  were  respectively  used,  with  additions  from  ten  others 
of  inferior  moment.  Eichhorn  modified  this  view,  and  limited  the 
number  of  primitive  documents  to  two,  one  using  the  word  Elohim, 
the  other  J  ehovah.  The  portions  not  comprised  in  these  documents  he 
considered  to  be  the  original  work  of  the  compiler.  Other  modifica- 
tions were  introduced  by  succeeding  writers.  The  theory  of  docu- 
ments gave  way  to  that  of  fragments.  The  parts  were  said  to  want 
connection,  repetitions  to  occur,  different  accounts  of  the  same  facts 

»  Stuart,  Crit  Hist  and  Defence  of  the  O.  T.  Canon  (edit  Dayidson),  §  3.  pp.  47,  4S, 
52—54. 

'  Keil,  Einleitang,  §  35. ;  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  164. 

•  TertulL  Op.  Franek.  1597.  Adv.  Hermog.  3.  p.  229 ;  Augnst.  Op.  (edit.  Ben.)DeGten. 
ad  lit.  lib.  viii.  24.  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  coL  234  ;  Chrjsoet.  Op.  (edit  Ben.)InQen.hom.xiy. 
torn.  iv.  p.  lOS. 

<  Obsenr.  Sacr.  Franc.  1712,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  §  2.  p.  36. 
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to  be  dressed  out  with  different  details,  &c.;  bo  that  the  final  compiler 
did  little  more  than  collect,  without  much  care  to  make  them  agree,  the 
heterogeneous  materials  which  came  to  his  hand.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  trace  the  different  shades  of  opinions  which  rose  and  fell,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  "  supplementary  hypothesis**  seemed  at  length  to  meet 
with  large  acceptance  in  Germany.  One  document  was  conceived 
to  form  the  basis,  into  which  many  insertions  were  made,  and  sup- 
plementary matter  added.  The  authors  of  the  two  chief  documents 
are  designated  by  names  which,  though  a  reverential  mind  shrinks 
from  them,  must  be  used  in  order  to  render  remarks  upon  the  subject 
intelligible,  the  "  Elohist  **  and  the  **  Jehovist*]  The  work  of  tlie 
former  is  thought  to  be  complete  in  itself;  while  that  of  the  latter 
supplies  additional  details.  An  editor  has  combined  the  two,  it  is 
alleged,  with  consummate  skill,  and  yet  with  such  carelessness  as  to 
leave  glaring  contradictions^  and  by  this  means  has  elaborated  the  Pen- 
tateuch as  we  have  it.  But  there  are  signs  which  indicate  that  this 
theory  is  not  destined  to  stand.  The  supplementary  hy4)othe8is  is 
losing  credit.  It  is  now  maintained  by  some,  that  the  Jehovist  wrote 
independently,  and  made  his  work  complete.  It  is  abo  discovered 
that  there  are  two  Elohists,  an  older  and  a  younger ;  so  that  the  final 
editor  had  certainly  three  documents  before  him.' 

The  Elohist  and  Jehovist  are,  according  to  their  names,  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  use  of  different  words  for  the 
Deity.  This,  however,  is  not  always  a  criterion.  And  there  are 
other  marks  by  which  it  is  said  that  the  one  may  be  known  from 
the  other.  The  Elohist  is  more  simple  and  circumstantial  in  his 
style,  with  less  polish.  He  abounds  with  repetitions,  and  frequently 
introduces  genealogical  and  ethnological  registers.  He  uses  many 
words  and  phrases  foreign  to  the  Jehovist;  who  has  also  words  and 
phrases  peculiar  to  himself.  The  style  of  the  latter  is  more  compact 
and  shorter,  at  the  same  time  smoother  and  clearer.  He  is  fond  of 
introducing  proverbs  and  snatches  of  poetry,  of  describing  appear- 
ances of  angels  and  of  the  Deity,  and  seems  bent  on  the  magnifying  of 
his  own  nation.' 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  chapicteristic  marks,  critics  have  not 
succeeded  in  appropriating  to  their  general  satisfaction  the  different 
portions  to  each  writer.*  It  may  be  desirable  to  show  how  some  of 
the  most  eminent  have  made  the  division.^  The  following  table  com- 
prises the  arrangements  of  De  Wette,  Stahelin,  and  Tuch,  for  the 
assigning  to  separate  writers  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

>  See  Enrtz,  Beitrfige  zur  Veith.  tl  Begr.  der  Einheit  des  Pent  p.  44. 

'  For  detaib  the  reader  is  referred  to  Havemick,  Einleitang,  §|  111 — 113.  I.  it  pp. 
5S.  &c.,  Introduction,  §§  7,  8,  9.;  Hengstenberg,  Dissertations,  diss.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  213,  &c. ; 
Holden,  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  chap,  it  pp.  32,  38. ;  Tamer,  Companion  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  Introduction,  pp.  17 — 34. 

*  These  alleged  differences  will  be  referred  to  again.  Compare  Eurts,  Einheit  des 
Pent.  p.  105. 

*  Ealisch  expresses  himself  strongly  on  the  difficaltj  of  this,  Conmi.  on  the  Old  Test 
with  a  new  Translation,  Gknesis,  p.  620,  note. 

*  Kunz  well  shows  the  uncertainty  of  any  such  division.  In  the  same  passage  there  are 
often  some  marks  which  would  incline  a  critic  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Elohist ;  but  there  aie 
some  also  which  go  to  show  it  is  a  Jehovist  section.  What,  then,  is  to  be  the  decisioii  It 
Kurts,  Einheit  des  Pent  p.  75. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  append  the  following  statement  from 
Havernick^  Einleitung  (by  KeU),  of  the  way  in  which  a  greater 
number  of  writers  treat  Gen.  vii.,  viii.,  ix. :  — 

According  to  Tuch,  Stahelin,  De  Wette,  vii.  1—10,  16  (last 
part),  viii.  20 — 22.,  ix.  18 — 27.,  belong  to  the  Jehovist 

According  to  Delitzsch,  vii.  1—9,  16  (last  part),  viii.  20—22, 
ix.  18-27. 

According  to  Von  Lengerke,  vii.  1 — 10,  16  (last  part),  23.,  viii. 
6—12,  14,  15.,  ix.  18—27. 

According  to  Knobel,  vii.  I — 3,  5,  8  (first  part),  16  (last  part), 
viii.  20—22,  ix.  18—27, 

According  to  Hupfeld,  vii.  1—5,  7  and  8  (in  part),  10,  12,  16 
(last  part),  17,  23.,  viii.  1  (last  part),  2  (last  part),  3  (first  part), 
4  (beginning  and  end),  6—12,  20—22.,  ix.  18—27.' 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  theory  founded  on  the 
use  of  the  words  Elohim  and  Jehovah  has  failed  to  find  opponents. 
Various  writers  hold  that  a  division,  funded  on  the  different 
appellations  given  to  the  Deity,  is  entirely  unauthorized,  for  that  it 
may  be  shown,  by  careful  investigation,  that  Elohim  and  Jehovah 
are  not  arbitrarily  employed,  but  mat  each  is  suitable  to  the  peculiar 
meaning  or  purpose  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  found. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  two  words  respectively,  we 
must  enquire  into  their  derivation.     The  root  of  D^JJ^K,  a^K,  lost  in 

Hebrew,  is  found  in  Arabic,  where  '^\    signifies  coluit,  adoravit,  and 

^  X  *^  •  ,       •**  ^ 

^1    obstupuit^  attonitus  fuiU     Hence,    all^  and  with  the  article  aUl  » 


God,  the  supreme  God ;  a  kindred  form  being    ^[  ,  used,  however, 

only  in  addressing  the  Deity  in  prayer.*  From  9^^^,  the  singular,  is 
formed  D*r6^,  itieplurcdis  majcstcUis.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  word, 
then,  must  be  wide  and  general,  the  Being  to  be  regarded  with  re- 
verential fear,  full  of  glory  as  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Buler  of 
the  universe,  the  absolute  Sovereign  before  whom  all  creatures 
must  bow. 

The  term  Tfin]  is  from  n)!j,  equivalent  to  njg,  fuit,  extitit.  The 
vowels  now  used  for  it  are  borrowed,  it  is  well  known,  from  *l\T^I5 ; 
and  what  they  were  which  really  belonged  to  it  has  been  matter  of 
much  discussion.  No  certainty  can  be  arrived  at ;  but  the  form  n^ri! 
is  as  probable  as  any.'  The  idea  conveyed  would  seem  to  be  the 
Being,  the  self-existent,  the  immutable  One  (comp.  Exod.  iii.  14 ; 
Bev.  i.  8.),  developing  himself  in  his  dealings,  and  forming  a  cove- 
nant-relationship with  his  people.* 

The  ideas  thus  exhibited  will,  it  is  thought,  sufficiently  explain 
why  one  writer  would  use,  according  to  circumstances,  the  two 

■  Einleitang,  §  114.  L  ii.  p.  115.  note. 
'  Sec  €k>liu9  tn  voc. 

•  See  Lee,  Heb.  Gram.  167.  p.  128  (1st  edit.). 

*  See  Hengstenberg,  Diaicrtations,  diss.  ii.  vol  L  pp.  831 — S07.  i  Keil,  Einleitnng, 
S  25. 
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names.  ^*  If  it  is  clear  that  the  Pentateuch  contains  a  revelation  of 
God,  progressively  advancing,  until  it  terminates  in  a  development 
of  the  complete  theocracy,  then,  from  the  intimate  connection  of  name 
and  thing,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  author,  by  the  use  of 
designed  and  carefully-varied  divine  names,  intended  to  note  a  real 
difference  characteristic  of  the  earlier  and  later  periods.  If  Elohim 
be  the  more  general,  and  Jehovah  the  more  definite  and  profound, 
name  of  the  Deity,  we  might  consequently  expect  to  find  that  the 
use  of  these  terms  varies,  before  the  full  establishment  of  the 
theocracy,  in  a  different  manner  from  what  it  does  after.  According 
as  the  subject  is  connected  with  the  earlier  or  later  period,  in  other 
words,  as  the  analogy  with  the  world  in  general  or  with  the 
theocracy  predominates,  the  name  Jehovah  or  Elohim  must  be 
employed."'  Doubtless  this  hypothesis  will  not  be  free  from  diflS- 
culty,  nor  will  it  perhaps  satisfactorily  account  in  all  cases  for  the  use 
of  the  particular  nanie  which  is  employed.  A  reader  may  be  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  the  usage  is  not  invariable,  and  find,  after 
allowing  all  due  weight  to  the  distinction  made,  that  there  are  pas- 
sages in  which  either  term  might  be  introduced  without  any  approach 
to  a  confusion  of  meaning.  The  question  is.  If  nothing  seemed  to  guide 
the  choice,  must  we  then  necessarily  resort  to  the  theory  that  two 
different  pens  were  at  work,  each  ordinarily  emploving  its  favourite 
word  ?  The  writer  just  quoted,  while  shrinking  from  the  rigid  ap- 
plication of  Hengstenberg's  rule,replies  in  the  negative,  and  judiciously 
remarks :  "  There  is,  doubtless,  a  large  proportion  of  places  in  Genesis 
where  the  author  has  been  led  to  the  choice  of  these  terms  respec- 
tively, because  of  some  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  one  or  the  other  to 
the  subject  in  connection  with  which  it  occurs.  There  are  other 
portions  in  which  he  seems  to  have  employed  both,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  his  reader^s  supposing  a  different  being  to  be 
intended.  And  probably  there  are  still  others  in  which  the  usage 
differs  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  because  no  particular  motive 
existed  to  determine  his  mind  to  the  choice  of  one  rather  than  the 
other.  If  some  cases  do  exist,  in  which  it  is  difficult  and  perhaps 
impossible  to  settle  the  ground  of  the  choice  of  these  appellations  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  variety  of  the  usage  is  no  proof  of  different 
original  documents.  One  writer  may  have  varied  the  terms  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  although  in  some  instances  not  now  discoverable.'*^ 

Something  similar  may  be  observed  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
evident  that  "Jesus  "  and  "  Christ "  have  very  different  significations; 
and  great  care  is  often  taken  to  use  the  appropriate  word,  e.g.  in  Luke 
xxiv.  26,  46. ;  Acts  xviL  3.;  Phil.  ii.  10. ;  Heb.  iL  9.  The  sense 
would  manifestly  suffer  in  all  these  (and  a  vast  multitude  of  other) 
places,  if  the  one  name  were  substituted  for  the  other.  And  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  cases  the  two  names  are  conjoined,  or 
one  used  where  with  equal  propriety  the  other  might  have  been  in- 
troduced. Phil,  il  19,  21. ;  1  Thess.  ii.  15.,  iv.  1,  2,  14,  16.,  are 
examples. 

I  Tamer,  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  pp.  37,  38. 
«  Ibid.,  pp.  66,  67. 
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If,  however,  a  single  writer  be  supposed  to  have  used  the  two 
names,  it  is  clear  that  he  believed  the  early  patriarchs  acquainted 
with  the  term  Jehovah.  The  use  of  the  word  cannot  be  explwied 
by  prolepsis,  because  we  meet  with  it  not  only  in  the  author's 
narrative,  but  also  in  the  speeches  of  persons  whose  history  he 
relates,  e.ff.  Gen.  iv.  1.,  ix.  26.,  xxiv.  3, 7,  27,  31,  35.,  xxvii.  20,  27i, 
xxxi.  49.,  xlix.  18.,  &c  &c.  That  is  to  say,  the  writer  narrates  it  as 
a  fact  that  the  early  patriarchs  knew  and  used  the  name  Jehovah. 
But  is  this  consistent  with  what  we  read  in  Exod.  vi.  2,  3. :  •*  And 
God  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord ;  and  I 
appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name 
of  God  Almighty ;  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to 
them  ?"  We  must  consider  whether  this  necessarily  implies  that  all 
who  lived  before  the  day  in  which  God  made  this  revelation  to 
Moses  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  appellation. 

Now  it  is  certainly  extraordinary  that,  if  the  supplementer  or 
editor  understood  the  declaration  in  this  way,  he  should  not  have 
seen  that  passages  relating  to  earlier  times  exhibited  phraseology 
altogether  contradictory  to  it,  or  that  seeing  this  he  should  not  have 
removed  the  contradiction.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  was 
his  purpose  to  make  the  work  a  complete  whole,  and  that  he  has 
taken  pains,  on  the  supposition  of  his  interpolating  and  adding,  to 
join  fresh  portions  with  such  nicety,  ns  that  the  sharpest  eye  has 
failed  to  detect  in  all  cases  the  junction.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
writer  evincing  so  much  care  and  so  much  carelessness,  exhibitmg  so 
much  art  and  so  much  want  of  it,  clear-sighted  in  the  minutest 
matters,  and  blind  to  one  of  the  greatest.^ 

It  is  urged  that  the  so-called  ^oundwork  always  uses  Elohim 
till  the  historical  point  is  reached,  recorded  in  Exod.  vi.  2,  3. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  considerable  portions  of  later 
books  in  which  the  same  term  is  exclusively  employed.  Judg.  ix. 
is  an  example.  Jehovah  was  known  when  that  section  was  written, 
and  yet  never  occurs  in  it.  The  non-occurrence  of  the  name,  then,  is 
not  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  non-existence.  Now  "  name"  may  evidently 
signify  character.  Unless  we  are  to  discredit  the  fact  recorded  in 
the  passages  above  referred  to,  the  name  "Jehovah"  was  previously 
known,  e.ff.  Gen.  iv.  26.     But  the  development  of  power  intended 

'  Kurtz*8  words  are  worth  transcribing  :  **  Wenn  man  dazu  nun  beriicksicbtigt,  wie 
cng  sonst  immer  der  *  Erganzer  *  sich  an  die  GranUschrift  anschliesst,  wie  geschickt  ond 
umsichtig  er  seine  Ergsnzangen  nicht  nur  einschiebt  und  anschliesst,  sondern  aach  meist 
so  enge  verwebt,  dass  es  wie  ein  Ganzes  aussieht,  wie  er  sie  in  Sprache  und  Ausdmck  za 
diesem  Zweck  copirt,  bier  mit  bewundrangswiirdiger  Umsicht  and  Vorsicht  ibre  gclegent- 
lich  kurzen  Notizen  weit  im  Voraus  Torbereitct  und  unterbaut,  wie  er  durch  seine  kiinst* 
lichen  Unterbanten,  durch  seine  sinnreichen  Wendungen  im  Voraus  die  Notizen  und 
Berichte  der  '  Gmndschrift '  oft  in  ein  ganz  andres  Licht  zu  stellen  weiss,  wie  er  in  alien 
seinen  *  Erganzungen '  die  genaueste  Riicksicht  auf  die  Gmndschrift — riickwarts  und 
vorwiirts — nimmt,  sie  erganzt,  weiter  ausfiibrt,  u.  s.  w^  —  wenn  man  diese  und  mehrere 
andre  Erscheinungen,  wolche  die  Erganzungshjpothese  zugestehen  und  behaupten  muss, 
erwiigt,  so  wird  man  es  fiir  undenkbar,  fiir  unmoglich  halten  miissen,  dass  ein  Erganzer 
von  so  feiner  und  durchdriiigcnder  Auffassangsgabe,  von  so  raffinirter  Gewandtheit 
Biiglcich  so  blodsinnig  und  gedankenlos  gewesen  sein  sollte,  die  so  sonnenklar  ausge- 
sprochne,  so  consequent  durchgefuhrte,  durch  nichts  getrilbte  und  verdeckte  Absicht  and 
Ansicht  der  *  Gmndschrift '  gar  nicht  gemerkt  zu  hal)en." — Die  Einheit  der  Genesis,  p. 
xxiv.    Comp.  the  same  author,  Einheit  des  Pcnfateucit,  p.  44. 
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thereby  was  by  no  means  known.  So  that  it  was  not  merely 
an  appellation^  but  the  character  to  which  that  appellation  was 
appropriate,  that  was  the  object  of  the  revelation.  To  the  earlier 
patriarchs  the  term  Jehovah,  in  the  fulness  of  its  working  power 
and  covenant-meaning,  was  never  unravelled :  the  events  whicn  should 
so  unfold  it  had  not  occurred  in  their  day.  There  had  been  but 
the  preparation  for  that  exercise  of  effectual  might,  which  was 
now  to  be  exerted  when  the  Lord  with  strong  hand  rescued  his 
people  from  bondage,  entered  into  close  relation  with  them,  con- 
structed their  polity,  placed  them  in  the  land  he  had  promised  to 
their  fathers,  and  established  that  wonderful  theocracy,  of  which 
all  the  blessings  to  be  bestowed  upon  his  ransomed  church  for  ever 
would  be  only  the  perfect  expansion.  Besides,  the  word  here  used, 
*i?Jn^3,  is  of  pregnant  meaning.  It  is  rendered  in  our  version  "  was 
I  known.**  But  it  conveys  more  than  the  idea  of  bare  knowledge :  ' 
it  intends  the  perception,  the  experience,  the  grasping,  as  it  were,  of 
the  unfolding  fulness  of  the  essential  work  of  Jehovah.^ 

From  considerations  of  this  kind,  it  is  concluded  that  the  passage 
Exod.  vi.  2,  3.  offers  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  belief  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  known  and  used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  that 
therefore  one  writer  might  employ  it  interchangeably  with  Elohim, 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  was  most  appropriate  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  history.* 

It  is  now  necessary  to  illustrate  the  statement  that  the  names  are 
used  appropriately,  that  a  clearly-marked  difference  of  meaning  in 
the  terms  is  met  by  as  clearly-marked  a  difference  in  the  object  of 
the  history.  If  this  can  be  shown  to  be  a  fact,  considerable  advance 
will  be  made  in  the  solution  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  section.  Gen.  i. — ^ii.  3.,  Elohim  is  exclusively  found ; 
%nd  Hengstenberg  maintains  its  propriety,  because  it  was  the  object 
of  the  author  to  indicate  "  how  Grod  gradually  made  himself  known 
as  the  Being  who  was  from  eternity,  as  Jehovah ;  how  by  degrees 
from  being  Elohim  he  became,  to  human  apprehension,  Jehovah." 
"  From  this  position,"  he  goes  on,  "  whence  it  is  seen,  not  what  God 
is  in  himself,  but  what  he  is  in-relation  to  men,  the  creation'  belongs 
to  the  Elohim.** 

In  the  next  section,  ii.  4 — iv.  26.,  we  find,  at  least  to  the  end  of 
chap,  iii.,  almost  exclusively  Jehovah- Elohim,  a  conjunction  of 
names  which  is  very  rare  in  historical  narrative.  Hengstenberg,  in 
explanation,  first  refers  to  several  other  passages  where  the  same 
conjunction  occurs,  such  as  Exod.  ix.  30. ;  Jonah  iv.  6.,  &c.,  and 
shows  that  the  two  terms,  being  both  nominatives,  are  in  apposition ; 
so  that  they  form  a  nomen  compositum,     "  If  now,'*  he  proceeds, "  we 

'  See  Hengstenberg,  DiFsertations,  diss.  ii.  vol.  1  pp.  293 — 296.  ^  Turner,  Comp.  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  pp.  84 — 39. ;  Kurtz,  Einheit  der  Genesis,  pp.  xxil — xxxii.;  Keil,  Einlei- 
tung,  §  25.  That  knowing,  knowing  by  name,  and  calling  by  name,  must  imply  something 
more  than  bare  acquaintance  is  evident  from  such  passages  as  the  following:  Exod.il  25., 
xxxiii.  12, 17.,  zxxv.  30.;  Psal.  I  6.;  L>aL  xiiii.  1.,  xlv.  4.;  Jer.  L  5.;  Nah.  i.  7. ;  John  x.  3.; 
1  Thess.  V.  12.    See  before,  p.  455. 

'  There  is  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  American  Bibl.  Repos.  Oct  1S33,  pp. 
730,  &c 
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reflect  on  these  parallel  passages,  and  observe  that  in  the  preceding 
section  Elohim  is  exclusively  used,  that  the  combination  of  Jehovah 
with  Elohim  does  not  go  farther  than  the  section  now  before  us,  but 
that  afterwards  Jehovah  and  Elohim  are  placed  alone  when  the  sub- 
ject requires  it,  no  doubt  can  any  longer  exist  respecting  the  object 
and  meaning  of  the  combination.  Jehovah  is  that  divine  name  which 
is  suited  to  the  contents  of  one  section.  We  here  take  the  first  step 
in  the  transition  from  Elohim  to  Jehovah.  We  are  here  met  by  the 
living,  personal,  self-revealing,  holy  God.  He  appears  as  the  loving 
preserver  of  mankind,  as  the  director  of  moral  life,  commanding  and 
forbidding,  as  the  author  of  punishment,  as  the  opener  of  the  pros- 
pect that  reaches  to  the  final  consummation.  Had  the  author  had  in 
view  merely  those  who  had  attained  to  a  firm  and  clear  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  Elohim  to  Jehevah,  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  using  the  name  Jehovah  alone.  But,  since  it  was  i*ather  his 
design  to  lead  into  the  depths  of  the  relation  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim^ 
the  transition  from  Elohim  to  Jehovah  simply  appeared  to  him  as 
too  precipitate.  He  feared  a  misunderstanding,  feared  that  man 
might  regard  that  God,  who  held  converse  so  humanly  with  man, 
as  personally  different  from  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  a 
mere  subordinate  God  and  mediator.  In  this  section,  therefore,  he 
uses  Jehovah-Elohim  in  combination;  in  order  that,  in  the  sequel 
where  Jehovah  occurs,  the  Elohim  manifested  in  him  may  be 
acknowledged,  and,  where  Elohim  occurs,  that  the  Jehovah  concealed 
in  him  might  also  be  acknowledged."  * 

These  remarks  are  indisputably  of  great  weight.  The  combination 
of  the  two  names  is  a  most  formidable  difficulty,  as  it  occurs  here,  in 
the  way  of  those  who  maintain  the  documentary  or  the  supplemental 
hypothesis.  Ihey  do  not  appear  to  have  furnished  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  it.  And  Hengstenberg's  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  the  terms  in  combination  is  confined  to  the 
author.  In  chap.  iii.  there  is  the  conversation  of  the  woman  with 
the  serpent.  Both  employ  the  word  Elohim;  and  with  reason. 
The  tempter  would  naturally  avoid  the  use  of  Jehovah,  and  prefer 
the  more  general  name.  Hengstenberg  notes  it  as  the  first  step  in 
Eve's  fall,  that  she  catches  as  it  were  the  tone  from  him,  and  echoes 
his  language.  She  should  have  had  before  her  eyes  the  special 
relation  in  which,  as  Jehovah,  God  stood  to  her,  the  child  of  his 
covenant.  But  this  she  forgot.  "  First,  there  was  a  depression  and 
obscuration  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  then  the  tree  appeared  good 
to  eat,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye :  God  died  in  the  soul ;  and  sin  became 
alive." » 

Kalisch,  also,  well  maintains  the  same  view :  "  The  compound  term 
Jehovah-Elohim  is  far  from  indicating  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  that 
of  the  first  chapter ;  on  the  contrary,  it  confirms  and  strengthens  it : 
it  removes  the  possible  misconception  that  not  Jehovah^  as  the  God 
of  Israel  (Exod.  vi.  3.),  but  the  universal  Lord,  Elohim,  has  produced 
the  world.  By  the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  the  narrative  advances 
a  very  important  step  towards  the  peculiar  theocratical  character  of 

1  Hengstenberg,  Dissertations,  diss.  ii.  vol  i.  pp.  314,  315. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  317. 
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the  Pentateuch ;  but,  by  combining  it  with  Elohim,  it  reminds  also 
of  the  omnipotent  Creator.  The  God  of  the  universe  is  the  God  of 
Israel ;  but  the  God  of  Israel  is  at  the  same  time  Governor  of  the  whole 
world.  In  the  first  chapter  the  mere  external  act  of  the  creation  of 
man  was  narrated  :  it  was,  therefore,  sufficient  to  designate  God  as 
the  all-powerful  Being,  as  the  God  of  gods,  or  Elohim;  but  the 
following  section  describes  an  internal  change  in  the  heart  of  man : 
it  delineates  how  sin  took  the  place  of  innocence,  and  how  misery 
succeeded  happiness :  it  was  therefore  desirable  to  introduce  God  by 
a  name  which  implies  holiness,  which  by  its  mysterious  signification 
awes  the  heart,  but  which  yet  shows  this  Being  as  the  Creator ;  and 
therefore  Jehovah-Elohim  was  employed.  That  this  was  really  the 
idea  of  the  Hebrew  writer  is  evident  from  the  striking  fact  that  in 
the  whole  conversation  with  the  serpent  not  Jehovah-Elohim,  but 
simply  Elohim,  is  used  (iii.  1 — 5.):  it  would  have  been  a  profanation 
to  put  the  holy  name  of  God  in  the  tempter's  mouth,  or  to  pronounce 
it  before  his  ears.  Thus,  the  identity  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  having 
once  been  impressed,  it  was  not  necessary  to  repeat  this  composition 
later,  except  on  peculiar  occasions."  * 

The  propriety  of  the  use  of  Jehovah  in  the  section  generally  is 
hence  evident  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  see  why,  in  chap.  iv. 
1,  25.,  Eve  should,  on  the  births  of  two  sons,  adopt  a  diiferencc  of 
terms.  Hengstenberg*s  explanation  is  hardly  satisfactory.  "  At 
the  birth  of  her  first  child,  her  piety  was  very  animated.  God  had 
shown  by  the  punishment  he  inflicted  that  he  was  Jehovah,  and  now 
he  also  was  known  to  be  Jehovah  by  the  benefit  he  conferred.  In 
her  first-born  Eve  saw  a  blessed  pledge  of  his  grace.  At  Seth's 
birth  her  pious  feelings  were  less  lively ;  they  went  no  further  than 
an  acknowledgment  of  God's  general  providence;  and  the  view  of 
the  event  as  one  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  was  not,  so  entirely 
as  before,  kept  in  the  background."  *  Drechsler's  notion  is  still  less 
plausible.  He  thinks  that  the  word  was  chosen  to  indicate  the 
opposition  between  God  and  man :  "  God  re-places,  in  the  person  of 
Seth,  what  Cain  had  attempted  to  destroy  in  that  of  Abel."  ' 

But  the  perplexity  which  this  interchange  causes  to  the  defenders 
of  the  documentary  hypothesis  is  still  greater.  Some  have  asserted 
that  v.  25.  is  interpolated,  or  proposed  to  alter  the  reading.* 

It  is  easy  to  account,  on  Hengstenberg's  principle,  for  the  use  of 
the  term  Elohim  in  chap.  v.  In  v.  29.  we  find  Jehovah ;  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  is  explained  by  the  clear  reference  to  iii.  17- 
The  resource  of  critics  of  a  different  school — and  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  violent  measure — is  to  say  that  the  verse  is  inter- 
polated. 

The  history  of  the  flood,  occupying  chaps,  vi. — ix.  inclusive, 
requires  more  extended  remark.  An  attempt  shall  be  made  to 
present  Hengstenberg's  explanation  in  a  compendious  form.  He 
considers  vi,  1 — 8.  a  kind  of  introduction,  stating  the  cause  of  the 

^  Kalisch,  Gommeatarj  oa  tho  Old  Testament,  with  a  new  Translation,  note  oa  Gen.  ii. 
4—6.,  pp.  103,  104. 

*  Dissertations,  diss.  ii.  vol.  L  p.  319. 

'  Die  Einheit  und  Aechtheit  der  Genesis,  p.  86. 

*  Sec  Haremick,  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  §  10.  p.  67. 
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(liyine  judgments.  With  the  exception  of  the  phrase  *'80iis  of 
Elohim  " — which  he  says  is  appropriate^  both  from  the  contrast  with 
"  daughters  of  men,"  and  because  the  dignity,  "sons  of  Jehovah*' 
(comp.  Deut«  xiv.  1.),  could  be  attributed  to  those  only  among  whom 
the  character  of  Jehovah  had  been  fully  unfolded — Jehovah  is  in- 
variably used.  The  subsequent  narrative  employs  Elohim  very 
frequently;  though  Jehovah  is  several  times  introduced,  as  in  vii.  1, 
5,  and  16.,  immediately  after  Elohim,  also  in  viii.  20, 21.,  andix.  26., 
immediately  followed  by  that  term.  "  The  author  intended,**  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  to  show  how  Elohim  by  degrees  became  Jehovah, 
The  first  step  was  already  gained ;  and  he  haS  the  second  in  his  eye. 
The  history  of  Abraham  almost  immediately  succeeds  that  of  the 
flood ;  foif,  in  the  intervening  portion,  the  divine  names  occur  only  a 
few  times,  scattered  here  and  there ;  and  the  contents  are  of  a  kind 
that  the  name  Elohim  is  quite  inadmissible.  If  the  author  therefore 
intended,  before  entering  on  the  new  large  section,  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact,  by  the  use  of  the  divine  names,  that  he  who  had  already 
become  Jehovah  was  relatively  Elohim,  that  therefore  still  more 
glorious  developments  and  relations  of  God  were  at  hand,  this  must 
necessarily  take  place  in  our  section,  where,  owing  to  the  oft-repeated 
use  of  the  divine  names,  his  design  could  not  be  concealed.  Had 
the  author  from  the  beginning  used  Elohim,  one  side  of  the  truth — 
to  wit,  that  God  was  already  relatively  Jehovah,  and  showed  himself 
as  such  in  the  whole  of  this  great  event — would  have  remained 
concealed.  Hence  he  uses  in  the  introduction  the  name  Jehovah 
with  an  intentionally-greater  frequency.  Now,  the  repeated  Elo- 
him in  the  following  representation,  in  part  respecting  acts  in 
reference  to  which  Jehovfdi  had  immediately  before  appeared,  could 
no  longer  be  misunderstood.  After  comparing  the  introduction, 
Elohim  could  not  be  understood  as  simply  such,  but  Elohim  in 
the  transition  state  to  Jehovah,  even  that  Jehovah  who,  in  relation 
to  what  follows,  is  still  Elohim." 

Hengstenberg  thus  justifies  the  use  of  the  term  Jehovah  in  the 
part  where  Elonim  generally  occurs.  He  thinks  the  beginning  of 
chap.  vii.  a  proper  place  to  indicate  that  he  who  was  relatively 
'*  called  Elohim  is,  in  another  very  important  respect,  Jehovah ;  ** 
and  thus  the  usage  in  vi.  1 — 8.  is  recalled  to  mind.  A  great  cata- 
strophe is  just  at  hand.  Here  is  the  place  to  prescribe  the  numerical 
superiority  of  clean  beasts  to  be  preserved  over  unclean.  And  this 
must  be  in  Jehovah's  name.  For  the  clean  only  would  be  used 
for  sacrifices ;  and  sacrifices  were  presented  not  to  Elohim  but  to 
Jehovah.  The  first  command  (vi.  19,  20.)  respecting  the  beasts 
proceeds  from  the  general  care  of  the  Creator  for  their  preservation ; 
while  the  special  supplementary  direction  (vii.  2,  3.)  belongs  to  a 
personal  revealed  God.  Both  as  Elohim  (vii.  8,  9.)  and  as  Jehovah, 
God  made  a  distinction  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean  animals ; 
but  the  provision  for  the  greater  number  is  properly  attributed  to 
Jehovah.  In  vii.  16.  the  respective  agencies  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah 
are  intentionally  contrasted.  ^*  Elohim  cares  for  the  whole  creation 
•  •  •  Jehovah,  the  righteous,  the  merciful,  cares  for  him  whom  he 
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hod  seen  righteous  in  that  generations  and  who  had  found  grace 
in  his  eyes.  When  Jehovah  closed  the  door  upon  him,  it  was 
certain  that  not  all  the  waters  of  heaven  and  earth  could  force  it 
open."  In  viii.  20, 21.  the  term  Jehovah  is  appropriate ;  for  the  offer- 
ing •f  a  sacrifice  is  described.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining 
(ix.  26, 27.)  the  variation  of  the  names  as  regards  Shcm  and  tfapheth. 
**  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the  Shemitic  race :  Elohim  only  is  related 
to  Japheth."  Hitherto  the  family  have  been  on  an  equality :  Noah 
has  walked  with  Elohim ;  but  in  the  race  of  Shem  a  distinction  was 
to  be  made.  In  union  with  them  would  God  manifest  himself  as 
Jehovah.  In  the  whole  of  this  history,  then,  it  is  Hengstenberg's 
conclusion,  **  no  passage  can  be  pointed  out  in  which,  on  tihe  supposi- 
tion that  our  theory  is  correct,  Jehovah  must  necessarily  stand  instead 
of  Elohim,  or  would  be  more  suitable  than  in  the  passages  where  it 
really  occurs." ' 

With  this  explanation  Havemick  agrees.*  The  reasoning  of  it, 
however,  does  not  appear  thorou^ly  satis&ctory  to  some  even  of 
those  who  approve  the  principle.  Dr.  Turner, "  admitting  its  general 
truth,"  thinks  "  it  may  be  carried  unreasonably  far.  Circumstances 
merely  incidental  may  induce  the  writer  to  use  the  one  term  or  the 
other,  where  no  very  important  cause  existed  to  lead  to  a  preference."  * 
Kurtz,  also,  is  dissatisfied.  He  pays  a. high  and  deserved  tribute  to 
Hengstenberg's  acute  disquisition  on  the  varied  use  of  the  two  names, 
but  maintains  that  it  does  not  reach  every  case.  He  thinks  that 
Gen.  xviL  sufficiently  exemplifies  this.^  He  believes  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  has  a  deeper  significancy  than 
Hengstenberg  has  pointed  out.  **  When  we  nave  found,"  he  says, 
"  in  Elohim  the  ground-notion  of  power,  and  in  Jehovah  that  of 
manifestation  (des  Werdens),  then  we  get  a  clear  insight  into  the 
essence  and  conceivable  difference  of  the  two  names.  They  stand  in 
mutual  relation  as  might  and  evolution,  as  the  beginning,  which 
contains  in  itself  the  development  potentially,  is  related  to  the  middle, 
which  brings  eventually  into  full  manifestation,  by  a  gradual  un- 
folding, the  potency  of  the  be^nning.  Elohim  is  the  God  of  the 
beginning,  who  carries  in  himseU*  the  power  of  all  life,  of  all  develop- 
ment, which  by  creative  energy  he  puts  forth  from  himself,  and 
lays  out  with  power  and  ability  for  development  the  beginnings  of  all 
history.  Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  God  of  the  development, 
who  takes  up  the  work  of  Elohim,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  potency 
to  its  unfolding,  the  beginning  to  its  end.  Elohim  is  the  Creator, 
whose  character  is  absolute  fulness  of  life,  transcendent  independence, 
and  exaltation  above  all  earthly  limits.  Jehovah  is  the  interposer 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  God  of  development  and  of 
history,  who,  in  the  manifestation,  enters  into  time  and  space,  and 
even  subjects  himself  to  them.  The  name  Elohim  is  a  pledge,  since 
it  expresses  vital  fulness  and  power,  that  every  product  of  his  energy 

*  Hengstenberg,  DiasertationB,  diss.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  322—331. 

*  HSyernick,  Introduction  to  the  Pentateach,  §  10.  pp.  68 — 71.    Corop.  Einleitung,  § 
113. 1.  i.  pp.72,  &c 

'  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  p.  50. 

*  Die  Kinheit  der  Genesis,  p.  xlviii. 
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has  power  and  ability  for  development ;  that  it  can  reach  the  end, 
the  lull  development,  but  not  that  it  certainly  will  attain  it  The 
name  Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  guarantees  dbe  development  itself, 
and  gives  security  thereto,  that  the  power  will  ultimately  be  most 
fully  unfolded,  that  the  beginning  will  certainly  reach  the  end^  for, 
since  God  as  Jehovah  even  subjects  himself  to  the  development,  be- 
comes its  carrier-out,  its  fellow-worker,  as  he  evolves  himself  in  and 
with  the  earthly  evolution,  it  must,  in  spite  of  all  vicissitudes  and 
disturbances  which  result  from  the  operation  of  men*8  free-agency, 
of  necessity  reach  the  end.  To  this  security  for  the  development,  to 
this  guarantee  for  the  reaching  of  the  end,  which  is  contained  in  the 
name  njn^,  Exod.  iii.  14.,  in  the  declaration  njo^  "05  *^i*?^9  expressly 
refers.  When  we  have  acknowledged  Elohim  as  the  God  of  the 
beginning,  Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  God  of  the  middle 
taking  up  the  beginning,  as  the  God  of  the  development,  who  carries 
the  beginning  to  its  end,  the  question  presents  itself,  to  which  of  the 
two  names  must  we  assign  the  end,  the  result  of  the  development  ? 
Evidently  to  D^n^g.  As  God  of  the  beginning  Elohim  is  eo  ipso  the 
God  of  the  end.  For  the  end  is  the  return  to  the  beginning  :  in  the 
end  eventually  is  that  opened  out,  which  potentially  was  contained 
in  the  beginning.  As  Jehovah  takes  up  the  beginning  made  by 
Elohim,  in  order  to  bring  it  through  the  development  to  the  end,  so 
Elohim,  again,  takes  up  the  end,  after  that  Jehovah  has  performed 
his  work,  has  carried  the  development  fully  out  This  taking  up  of 
the  end,  on  the  part  of  Elohim,  is,  however,  the  judgment;  for  the 
eventual  end  is  precisely  according  to  the  power  of  the  beginning. 
Elohim  is  the  God  of  the  beginning  and  of  the  end,  the  Creator  and 
the  Judge :  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the  middle,  of  the  development 
lying  in  the  midst  between  the  beginning  and  the  end."  * 

On  this  principle,  Kurtz  conceives  that  the  difficulties  which  Heng- 
stenberg's  theory  leaves  may  be  solved ;  when  it  is  understood  not 
only  that  Elohim  becomes  manifested  as  Jehovah,  but  that  Jehovah 
returns,  as  it  were,  into  Elohim.  This,  he  thinks,  must  be  the  case, 
when  in  the  progress  of  development  a  new  creative  beginning  is 
made,  when  a  new  potency  only  to  be  attained  by  infinite  creative 
might  must  come  in  for  its  accomplishment,  or  when  the  develop- 
ment has  passed  on  to  a  result ;  whether  such  a  pervei*ted  one  as  to 
require  Elohim's  interference  as  a  judge,  or  so  conformable  to  original 
purpose  as  that  Elohim,  who  in  the  beginning  came  forward  as  the 
fulness  of  life,  now  comes  forward  as  the  fulness  of  bliss,  ha  rj  6 
^sos  ra  iravra  ip  ircUnv, 

Kurtz  understands,  therefore,  that  Gen.  vi.  1 — 8.  is  the  closing  of 
a  section  of  the  history.  Now  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the  develop- 
ment, of  that  which  lies  between  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Against 
him  was  sin  committed,  and  his  dispositions  were  disturbed  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  men.  It  is  his  name,  therefore,  that  is  properly  intro 
duced  here:  he  is  said  to  repent:  he  decrees  the  destruction  thai 
sin  had  provoked.     And  repentance  is  the  return  to  the  beginning 

*  Die  Einhcit  dcr  Genesis,  pp.  L  li« 
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So  that  with  the  new  section^  vi.  9.  &C.9  the  term  Elohim  must  be 
resumed.  There  is  a  fresh  beginning.  And  to  destroy  the  world  is 
the  work  of  that  God  who  had  created  it.'  Kurtz  is  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  given  by  Hengstenberg  and  Drechsler  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  name  Jehovah  in  chaps,  vii.  and  viii.  The  command  to 
take  clean  beast«  and  fowls  by  sevens  must  be  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
as  to  him  sacrifice  must  be  offered;  and,  seeing  that  Elohim  is  the 
abstract  Deity,  far  exalted  above  all  human  forms  and  modes  of 
acting,  of  Jehovah  only  with  propriety  could  it  be  said :  "The  LoBD 
shut  him  in."  In  chap.  ix.  Elohim  is  used,  as  he  must  first  set  out 
the  conditions  of  the  development  on  which  Jehovah  will  enter; 
while,  vv.  26, 27.,  there  is  the  special  relation  to  Shem  expressed,  but 
only  a  general  prediction  made  to  Japheth.^  Thus  the  varied  use  of 
the  divine  names  is  sufiSciently  accounted  for.* 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  allotted  limits  to  pursue  this  investiga- 
tion farther.  The  principles,  on  which  the  ablest  writers  who  oppose 
the  documentary  and  supplementary  hypotheses  argue,  have,  it  is 
hoped,  been  sufficiently  set  forth ;  the  more  extended  application  of 
them  must  be  sought  in  their  own  works.  But,  in  order  to  enable 
the  reader  to  come  to  a  right  judgment,  it  must  be  observed  that,  in 
all  fairness,  the  arguments  of  critics  of  the  one  school  must  be  laid 
over  against  those  of  critics  of  the  other.  If  the  •supplementary 
hypothesis  seems  unnatural  and  improbable,  it  must  be  considered 
whether  its  improbability  is  greater  than  that  of  the  subtle  theory, 
which  would  assign  a  reason  for  the  employment  of  each  respective 
name.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Hengstenberg  and  those  who 
think  with  him  appear  to  be  refining  to  an  extent  which  the  plain 
mind  is  inclined  to  shrink  from,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
a  choice  of  difficulties,  and  that  it  is,  perhaps,  as  hard  to  conceive  of 
an  author  taking  two  discrepant  (so  they  are  pronounced)  documents, 
carving  them  into  portions,  fitting  in  a  little  here  and  a  great  deal 
there,  and  producing  at  last  such  a  whole,  as  may  be  said  to  defy 
the  sharpest  eyes  of  the  most  sagacious  scholars  with  all  their  labour 
exactly  to  divaricate.  There  are  wise  and  moderate  writers  who 
have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  fully  the  views  of  either  class. 
Dr.  Turner,  as  we  have  seen,  agreeing  with  Hengstenberg  in  the 
main*,  dissents  from  some  applications  of  his  principle,  and  yet  does 
not  embrace  the  system  of  his  opponents.  Mr.  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  acknowledges  that  the  arguments  of  Hengstenberg  and  Haver- 
nick,  able  and  ingenious  as  they  are,  have  failed  to  carry  conviction 
to  his  mind.  That  there  were  separate  writers  he  thinks  proved. 
But  then  he  is  equally  convinced  Aat  we  have  now  the  Pentateuch 
as,  or  nearly  as,  Moses  left  it.  He  believes  that  •*  the  passages  (he  is 
speaking  of  Genesis)  in  which  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  not  found  at  all 

*  Kurtz  cites  the  remarkable  expression  of  Schroder,  Aoslegung  des  ersten  Buches  Mose, 
BerL  1846:  Der  WeJtschopfcr  ist  der  Weltvertilger  ....  und  der  Weltvcrtilger  wird 
(viii.  1.)  Welterhalter.    Einheit  der  Qenesis,  p.  43. 

'  Comp.  Hengstenberg,  Christology  of  the  O.  T.  (Arnold),  pp.  24,  26.;  or  yol.  i.  pp.  26 
—31  (Edin.  1854.). 

*  Kattz,  Einheit  der  Generis,  pp.  41—46,  66—69. 

*  See  before,  pp.  553,  559.  Comp.  Macdonald,  Creation  and  the  Fall,  1856,  part  i. 
tect.  iii.  pp.  28—38. 
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are  original  documents,  which  came  into  Moses'  hands  in  such  a  state 
of  perfection  as  to  require  no  addition ;  that  those  passages  in  which 
it  is  incidentally  found  mark  the  revision  by  Moses  of  original 
documents;  and  that  those  in  whidi  it  is  as  often  used  as  in  the 
subsequent  writings  of  Moses  are  his  own  compositions.'' ' 

But  there  are  other  parts  of  the  subject  which  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  alleged  that  there  are  contradictions  and  discrepancies 
between  different  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  various 
books  in  it,  which  render  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeded from  one  pen.  If  this  can  be  established,  the  question  is 
decided.  And  something  more  is  decided  than  the  mere  apportion- 
ment of  various  sections  to  various  writers.  For  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  is  not  just  a  difference  in  style  between  one  section  and 
another  that  is  maintained ;  truth  may  be  conveyed  in  various  modes 
of  writing.  But  the  credit  of  the  history  is  affected.  If  there  are 
contradictions  in  the  relation  of  facts,  the  history  becomes  untrust- 
worthy; if  out  of  mingled  traditions  we  are  to  educe  the  event 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  can  only  say  that  there  is  a 
basis  of  fact,  which  has  been  distorted  and  embellished  and  added  to^ 
there  is  an  end  of  the  authoritative  testimony  which  the  churdi  has 
been  accustomed  to  receive — there  is  no  implicit  confidence  to  be 
put  in  the  record.  It  is  well  to  have  this  clearly  understood,  and  to 
see  that,  if  the  conclusions  of  De  Wette  and  others  of  his  class  can 
be  established,  the  sacred  book  sinks  to  the  level  of  other  ancient 
histories.  It  is  then  no  more  than  an  ordinary  production,  embodying, 
indeed,  the  religion,  and  guarded  by  the  superstition  of  the  Jews, 
but  whose  claims  cannot  bear  the  teat  of  an  enlightened  criticism. 
This  is  no  mere  question  of  authors,  but  of  things :  it  is  the  question  of 
religion  and  rationalism,  of  faith  and  unbelief.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
province  of  man  dogmatically  to  jud^e  his  fellows,  or  to  pronounce 
sentence  on  them  in  God's  stead  if  theur  views  differ  from  his.  There 
are,  doubtless,  truth-loving  men,  who,  though  they  cannot  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  yet  hold,  and  hold 
strongly,  the  Christian  hope.  But  the  theory  must  be  looked  at,  not 
in  its  exceptional  influence  on  individuals,  but  as  to  its  general  ten- 
dency. Destroy  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  you  under- 
mine the  pillars  of  Christianity.  Truth,  indeed,  is  the  most  precioua 
jewel.  If  the  truth  can  be  shown  to  be  on  De  Wette's  side,  far  be 
from  us  the  presumption  to  fight  against  it.  But  this  is  the  very 
question.  Is  truth  with  them?  Let  us  carefully  examine.  Only 
let  us  feel  —  which  the  preceding  observations  are  intended  to  impress 
upon  the  mind — that  the  matter  is  of  the  vastest  moment. 

Some  of  the  principal  alleged  discrepancies  shall  now  be  examined. 

1.  Gen.  i. — ii  3.  with  ii.  4.,  &c 

It  is  urged  that  these  are  two  different  narratives  of  the  creation,  and 
that  they  vary,  in  that  the  order  of  time  is  not  the  same  in  both ;  thus, 
that  in  chap.  i.  the  animals  are  said  to  be  made  before  man,  and  in  chap.  ii. 
after  him.     The  question  is  simply  this:  granting  that  the  narrative  in 

^  Analysis  and  Critical  Interpretation  of  tbc  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
1852,  p.  xxxviiL 
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chap.  i.  is  exactly  chronological,  is  it  intended  that  the  narrative  in  chap.  ii. 
should  also  be  chronological  ?  Kurtz  has  shown,  in  an  able  argument,  that 
the  order  of  particulars  in  the  hitter  chapter  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the 
order  of  time.  If  this  be  established,  the  ol^'ection  at  once  falls  to  the 
ground :  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two  sections.^  The  object  of 
the  writer  is  to  group  certain  facts ;  as  in  the  description  of  the  garden 
planted  in  Eden,  ii.  8 — 17.  Particulars  are  named  in  the  order  which 
may  best  convey  all  the  information  he  desired  to  communicate.  To  maintain 
that  these  particulars  were  disposed  in  rigorous  chronological  order  would 
make  the  same  thing  to  be  done  twice.  For,  after  the  statement,  v.  8.,  that 
the  Lord  Grod  <'  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed  "  into  the  garden,  tbei 
growth  of  the  trees  is  mentioned,  and  then  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and 
after  that  it  is  again  said,  v.  16.,  ^^  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  him 
into  the  garden  of  Eden."  Then  further,  w.  18.,  &c,  "  the  writer's  end," 
as  Kalisch  well  observes,  here  *'  is  the  history  of  man's  fall :  the  serpent 
occasions,  the  wife  shares  it :  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  introduce  the 
creation  of  the  animals,  and  of  woman."  ^  When  we  couple  these  con- 
siderations with  the  conjunct  name  Jehovah-Elohim,  which,  as  observed 
above,  appropriately  marks  a  great  truth,  and  is  very  diflScult  of  explana- 
tion on  the  hypothesis  of  two  writers,  we  may  conclude  that,  so  far  from 
there  being  any  contradiction,  the  two  chapters  fully  harmonize,  the  second 
being  the  natural  connection  between  the  first  and  the  subsequent  history; 
so  that  there  is  from  the  whole  a  real  argument  in  favour  of  the  unity  of 
the  composition. 

2.  Gen.  xv.  18.  with  Exod.  xxiiL  31.  Numb,  xxxiv.  1 — 12.  and 
Deut.  xi.  24. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  geographical  discrepancy.  The  passage  in 
Numbers  describes  a  much  smaller  territory  than  is  promised  in  the  three 
other  places.  Hengstenberg  imagines  that  these  last,  containing  prophetic 
promises,  are  to  be  interpreted  in  an  oratorical  manner  ;  and  Keil,  Bush, 
and  other  writers  agree.'  But  this  explanation,  on  the  whole  of  con- 
siderable weight,  does  not  fully  satisfy.  Whether  or  no  the  "river  of 
Egypt "  be  the  Nile,  or  the  Wady-el-Ansh,  is  not  material ;  neither  need 
we  carefully  examine  whebher  the  dominions  of  David  and  Solomon  (comp. 
1  Kings  iv.  21. ;  .2  Chron.  ix.  26.)  extended  exactly  to  the  widest  boun- 
daries here  mentioned.  There  is  in  no  case  a  contradiction.  In  Numbers 
Palestine  is  described,  and  only  cis-Jordanic  Palestine,  the  inheritance  of 
the  nine  tribes  and  half.  K  a  larger  extent  of  country  were  subdued,  e.  g, 
to  Euphrates,  it  was  never  intended  that  this  should  become  part  of  the 
specifldly-apportioned  territory.  The  fixing  of  certain  limits  to  Palestine 
by  no  means  opposes  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  land  might 
extend  their  conquests  over  neighbouring  countries.  So  that  in  the  one 
case  we  have  Cuiaan  itself  described,  in  the  other  the  extent  of  country 
over  which  the  dwellers  therein  might  acquire  authority.  And,  according 
to  DeuL  xix.  8,  9.,  the  enlargement  of  territorial  possession  was  dependent 
upon  the  obedience  of  the  Israelites. 

3.  Gen.  xxv.  29—34.  with  xxviL  1 — 40. 

It  is  said  that  these  passages  are  contradictory.    In  the  firsts  Esau  is 

>  See  Keil,  Einleitnng,  §  26.  pp.  85, 86.;  Koitz,  Einheil  del  Pent  §§  29>^8.  pp.  49— 
68.;  Id.  Einheit  der  Gtenetifl^  pp.  1,  &o. 

*  Kalisch,  Comm.  on  Old  Test.,  note  on  Qen.  ii.  18—30.,  p.  113. 

*  Hengstenberg,  Dissertations,  diss.  Yi.  vol.  ii. pp.  216 — 221.;  Keil,  Einleitnng,  §26.  p.  86.; 
Bush,  Notes  Critical  and  Practical  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  note  on  chap.  xv.  18.,  p.  162. 
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represented  as  selliog  his  birthright ;  in  the  latter,  Jacob  through  deceit 
obtains  the  blessing  which  by  right  belonged  to  E^u  as  first-bom.  KeiFs 
reply  is  that,  ^'  if  Jacob  (chap,  xxvii.)  saw  himself  in  danger,  bj  Isaac's 
weak  partiality  for  Esau,  of  losing  what  by  divine  right  and  (since  the 
transaction,  xxv.  33.)  by  human  right  was  his,  and  by  falsehood  obtained 
what  really  belonged  to  him,  this  sets  up  no  contradiction  to  the  fact  that 
Esau  had  on  a  previous  occasion  sold  him  his  birthright" '  This  is  satis- 
factory ;  but  it  may  be  further  observed  that,  whatever  privileges  attached 
to  the  birthright,  Esau  does  not  seem  to  have  imagined  that  by  parting 
with  that  he  had  forfeited  the  blessing.  He  distinctly  separates  the  two 
(xxviL  36.)  ^O"^?,  and  ^'J?")?;  so  that>  so  far  from  there  being  a  di8- 
crepancy,  the  latter  transaction  pre-supposes  and  refers  to  the  former 

4.  Gen.  xxvii.  41^ — 45.  with  xxvii.  46. — xxviii.  5. 

Two  different  reasons  are  given,  it  is  said,  for  Jacob's  being  sent  into 
Mesopotamia ;  the  one  that  he  might  escape  the  results  of  his  brother's 
anger,  the  other  that  he  might  marry  Mrith  his  own  kindred.  Keil's  reply 
is  that  **  the  one  motive  does  not  exclude  the  other.  Esau's  threatening 
against  his  brother  Jacob  may  very  well  consist  with  Rebekah's  wish  that 
Jacob  should  take  a  wife  from  among  his  own  relations."'  Here,  too, 
there  is  a  further  observation  to  be  made.  The  two  parts  of  the  history  ^ 
fit  in  with  nicest  accuracy.  For  it  is  not  said  that  Esau's  angry  threats 
reached  his  father's  ear.  They  were  told  only  to  Rebekah.  And  she  of 
course  does  not  convey  them  to  Isaac.  With  characteristic  tact  she  mentions 
to  him  only  her  fear  that  Jacob  also  might  intermarry  with  the  Hittite 
women,  sure  that  that  would  induce  Isaac  to  consent  to  Jacob's  departure.' 
Matters  fall  out  as  she  had  anticipated ;  and  Jacob  obeys  both  his  father 
and  his  mother  (xxviii.  7.),  the  one  in  going  to  seek  a  wife  of  his  kindred, 
the  other  in  consulting  for  his  safety  in  flight.  To  sever  one  pai-t  from  the 
other  would  destroy  the  beauty  and  natural  completeness  of  the  narrative.^ 

5.  Gen.  xxvi.  34.  with  xxviii.  9.,  and  xxxvi.  2—4. 

That  there  are  remarkable  differences  respecting  the  names  and  families 
of  Esau's  wives  is  evident :  the  solution  is,  however,  of  little  importance 
to  the  present  question ;  as  generally  the  passages  containing  these  dis- 
crepancies are  all  ascribed  to  the  so-called  Elohist.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
cite  Keil's  observations.  "  The  difference  of  the  three  names  in  these  places 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  old  oriental  custom,  names 
were  under  particular  circumstances  dropped  and  new  ones  assumed.  In 
this  way  Anah,  the  son  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite,  obtained  from  his  discovery  of 
the  warm  springs  in  the  wilderness  (for  this  is  the  true  translation  of 
xxxvi.  24.)  the  name  of  Beeri,  t.  e.  *the  well-man.'  The  other  dis- 
crepancy, that  this  Anah  or  Beeri  is  Txxvi.  34.)  called  a  Hittite,  and  (in 
xxxvi.  2.)  a  Hivite,  is  cleared  by  the  ract  that  Hittite  stands  here,  as  not 
unfrequently  elsewhere  (Josh.  i.  4.;  1  Kings  x.  29. ;  2  Kings  vii.  6.: 
comp.  also  Gen.  xxvii.  46.  with  xxviii.  1.),  in  a  more  general  sense  for 
Canaanite.^ 

>  Einleitnng,  §  86.  p.  86.  *  Ibid. 

'  Compare  Bush,  Notes  on  Genesis,  note  on  chap,  xxvii  46. 

*  Kartz  well  observes  that  the  predominant  motive  with  Bebekah  was  to  secure  Jacob  from 
Esaa's  vengeance,  and  that,  with  a  mother's  tenderness,  she  sought  to  alloy  the  bitterness  of 
parting  wiUi  him  with  the  reason  that  his  welAure  would  be  thereby  promoted  in  his  mar- 
riage.   Einheit  der  Genesis,  p  151 

*  Keil.  EinleituDg,  §  26.  p.  87.  See  also  Hengstenberg,  Dissertations,  diss,  vi  vol  ii.  pp. 
228r>2S6.  Kalisch  objects,  but  apparently  oo  insufficient  grounds,  to  Hengstcnbcrg's 
solution.    Comm.  on  Old  Test.,  note  on  Gen.  xxxvi  1 — 3. 
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6.  Gen,  xxx.  23.  with  24. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  two  different  etymologies  of  the  name  Joseph, 
and  that  thej  must  have  therefore  proceeded  from  different  hands.  But 
there  are  not  two  different  etymologies :  in  the  one  case  there  is  merely 
an  allasion.  And  he  knows  little  of  oriental  literature  and  oriental  taste 
who  does  not  know  that  it  is  customary  to  heap  together  allusions  and 
plays  upon  w.ord3.'  Besides,  if  there  really  be  a  difference,  and  two  vary- 
ing documents  were  used,  the  compiler  must  be  convicted  of  almost  incon- 
ceivable ignorance  and  want  of  judgment ;  as  no  clear-sighted  person  would 
have  culled  and  placed  close  together  two  inconsistent  reasons  for  the 
same  thing. 

7.  Gen.  xxx.  25—43.  with  xxxi.  4— 16,  42. 

Different  modes,  it  is  said,  are  narrated  in  these  two  chapters,  of  Jacob's 
acquiring  his  wealth.  But,  as  Keil  satisfactorily  observes,  in  the  one  place 
the  means  which  Jacob  himself  used  are  told,  in  the  other,  silent  upon 
these,  he  attributes  the  result  to  God's  blessing  * ;  so  that  there  can  be  no 
contnuliction. 

8.  Gen.  xxxii,  3.  with  xxxvi.  6 — 8, 

According  to  the  first  place,  Esau  was  already  dwelling  in  Seir  when 
Jacob  returned  from  Mesopotamia ;  while  the  latter  seems  to  assume  that 
Esau  did  not  remove  from  Canaan  till  Jacob  had  acquired  such  wealth  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  two  brothers  to  live  in  neighbourhood.  But 
Kalisch  well  remarks  that  there  is  no  contradiction :  '^  Our  portion  (xxxvi. 
4 — 8.)  records  the  history  of  Esau  as  far  as  it  relates  to  political  power : 
it,  therefore,  goes  back  to  the  fortieth  year  of  his  life,  when  he  first  married 
(xxvi.  34.).  He  had  then  long  sold  his  birthright  (xxv.  29  -  34.) ;  he 
had,  no  doubt,  heard  the  prophecy  given  to  his  mother,  that  to  his  younger 
brother  Jacob  the  inheritance  of  the  blessings  of  Abraham  was  reserved 
(xxv.  23.) ;  when,  then,  his  father  Isaac  advanced  in  years  and  became 
afflicted  with  infirmity,  Jacob  was  regarded  as  the  future  head  of  the 
house,  and  as  such  obtained  the  superintendence  over  his  father's  property : 
the  cattle  of  Isaac  was,  therefore,  considered  as  that  of  Jacob ;  and  it  was 
within  the  thirty-eight  years  between  his  marriage  and  Jacob's  flight, 
that  Esau,  at  that  time  not  inimical  to  his  brother,  left  Canaan,  thus 
willingly  acknowledging  the  superior  rights  of  Jacob,  and  spontaneously 
resigning  his  own  claims  upon  the  land.  When  Isaac,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
140  years,  wished  to  bless  his  first-born  and  favourite  son,  he  sent  for 
him  to  his  new  abodes ;  and  Esau  answered  to  the  call,  just  as  he  came 
later  to  Canaan,  at  his  father's  death,  to  assist  at  the  funeral  duties."' 

9.  Gen.  xxxii.  24—32.  with  xxxv.  10. 

It  is  urged  that  these  passages  must  have  come  from  different  pens ;  for 
that  different  accounts  are  given  in  them  of  the  change  of  Jacob's  name. 
But  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  place  no  reason  is  assigned  for 
the  change :  it  relates,  therefore,  only  a  solemn  confirmation  of  what  had 
been  already  done. 

*  Diese  doppelte  Etymologie  kftnn  auch  sehr  wohl  vod  ein  nnd  demselben  VeHkner 
abgeleitet  werden.  Das  etTinologische  Spie]  des  Orients  gefEllt  sich  gerade  darin,  da  wo 
es  angeht,  dem  Namen  roehrfache  Beziehungen  abzugewinnen.  EurU,  Einheit  der  Genesis, 
p.  164. 

'  Einleitnng,  ^  26.  p.  86. 

•  Comm.  on  the  Old  Test.,  note  on  (Jen,  xxxvi.  4 — 8. 
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10.  Gen,  xxxvii.  23—36.  with  xxxlx.  1. 

The  narrative  is  said  not  to  hang  well  together,  because  Ishmaelites 
and  Midianites  are  mentioned,  vy.  25,  27,  28,  36.,  xxxix.  1.  It  is  asserted, 
therefore,  that  the  original  hislory  of  the  so-called  Elohist  has  been  worked 
over  or  elaborated  by  the  so-called  Jehovist.  Had  this  latter  person  so 
done,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  have  done  his  work  well,  and  not 
left  it  in  so  confnsed  a  state  as  sach  writers  imagine.  But  the  truth  is, 
the  sacred  penman  understood  fully  what  he  was  saying  ;  and  there  is  no 
confusion  save  in  the  perceptions  of  such  interpreter^  "  The  men  who 
conducted  it  [the  caravan],**  says  Kalisch,  **  were  Midianites  (vv.  28,  36.X 
a  tribe  partly  nomadic,  but  partly  actively  engaged  in  commerce.  But,  as 
the  Ishmaelites  commanded  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  caravan  trade, 
all  those  who  carried  on  the  same  pursuits  were  designated  by  their  name  ; 
and,  as  they  were  the  chief  and  most  powerful  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  the 
other  tribes  occupying  the  same  regions  were  sometimes  comprised  under 
the  same  appellation.  In  a  similar  manner  *  Canaanite '  became  a  usual 
name  for  all  inland  merchants  (Prov.  xxxi.  24. ;  Ezek.  xvii.  4. ;  Job  xl.  30. 
[xli.  6.^)  ;  and  the  term  Canaanites  is  occasionally  employed  to  denote  all 
the  tribes  of  the  land,  including  those  of  a  very  different  descent  (I.  11. ; 
Judges  i.  10.,  he,).  It  can,  therefore,  not  surprise  us  that  the  Midianites, 
though  not  properly  Ishmaelites,  are  yet  repeatedly  introduced  as  such 
(vv.  25,  27,  28. ;  comp.  xxv.  2.)."  ^ 

11.  Gen.  xxxix.  20.  with  21—23.  and  xl.  4. 

Here,  again,  it  is  said  that  there  is  so  much  discrepancy  as  to  show  that 
xxxix.  21 — ^23.  must  have  proceeded  from  another  writer  than  the  one  who 
penned  the  other  passages.  But  no  show  of  reason  for  such  an  hypothesis 
can  be  maintained  except  upon  the  arbitrary  assumption  that  D^n^^n  ^, 
"  the  captain  of  the  guard,**  and  no^TH^^  "){?,  "  the  keeper  of  the  prison," 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  Kurtz's  observations  prove  the  whole 
history  to  be  natural  and  consistent.  '*  Potiphar  was  at  the  same  time 
captain  of  the  guard  and  chief  superintendent  of  the  state-prison.  But  it 
is  wholly  inconceivable  that  a  man  so  distinguished,  and  so  much  employed 
at  court,  would  personally  undertake  the  oversight  and  care  of  the  prisoners : 
this  would  much  more  likely  devolve  upon  a  nobl^'n^^^  *xr,  acting  under 
him.  But,  as  Potiphar  himself  previously,  so  very  soon  this  subordinate 
functionary  became  aware  of  Joseph's  aptitude  and  capability,  and  was 
glad  to  mtike  use  thereof.  After  some  time,  longer  or  shorter,  the  two 
distinguished  court-officers  were  at  the  monarch's  command  committed  to 
prison.  That  now  Potiphar  himself  in  his  own  person  should  be  busied 
and  careful  for  the  decent  treatment  of  such  prisoners  is  quite  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things.  Very  likely,  on  the  occasion,  the  under- keeper 
made  some  report  of  Joseph's  proved  usefulness ;  or,  since  Potiphar,  from 
his  own  experience,  must  have  long  been  acquainted  with  Joseph's  ability, 
he  believed  that  he  should  do  best  for  his  distinguished  prisoners,  to  whom 
he  certainly  must  have  wished  to  show  much  attention,  if  he  confided  them 
to  Joseph's  special  charge."  ^ 

Other  alleged  discrepancies  have  been  assumed,  as  of  Gen.  xlii. 
27,  28.,  and  jdiii.  21.  with  xliL  35. ;  of  xliii.  3—13.,  and  xliv.  19—23. 
with  xlii.  9—20,  30—34. ;  of  xlvi.  31.— xlvii.  6.  with  xlv.  17—20. 
Ingenious  men  would  in  the  same  way  find  discrepancies  in  any  pro- 

*  Comm.  on  the  Old  Test.,  note  on  Gen.  xxxix.  25. 

*  Einheit  der  Qenesiv,  p.  192. 
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duotion  whatsoever.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  examine  those  just 
noted ;  and  the  careful  examination  would  require  more  space  than 
can  be  allowed  within  the  specified  limits  of  this  volume:  students 
may  consult  Keil,  and  the  authors  referred  to  by  him.*  Suffice  it  to 
quote  the  well-weighed  opinion  of  Dr.  Kalisch,  that  the  history  of 
Joseph  ^^  is  carried  out  with  such  admirable  unity  and  precision^  that 
aU  attempts  of  the  fragmentists  to  dismember  it  have  utterly  failed."  ^ 
In  the  succeeding  books  of  Exodus^  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  dis- 
crepancies are  also  alleged. 

1.  Exod.  ii.  18.  with  iii.  1.  iv.  18.  xviii.  1.  &c.  and  Numb.  x.  29. 

In  these  passages  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  appears  to  have  three 
names.  But  Keil's  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  easy  and  natural.  He 
supposes  Hobab  to  have  been  the  personal  appellation,  and  Jethro  the 
name  of  office  of  the  individual  in  question,  who  was  Raguel  or  BenePs 
son.  Hence,  Exod.  ii.  18,  21.,  ^^^  must  be  understood  as  grand-father,  and 
\P\'^  his  grand-daughter.' 

2.  Exod.  iv.  20.  &c.  with  xviii.  2—4. 

There  is  no  discrepancy  here ;  for,  though  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
history  we  find  no  mention  of  Zipporah's  return  to  her  father,  yet  in 
xviii.  2.  it  is  distinctly  said  that  Moses  had  sent  her  back.  Had  any 
notice  of  this  appeared  before,  the  last  very  probably  would  have  been 
censured  as  a  suspicious  repetition. 

3.  Exod.  iv.  31.  with  vi.  9. 

These  passages  are  said  to  disagree.  No  doubt.  The  events  recorded 
in  chap.  v.  had  intervened.  At  first  the  Israelites  believed ;  but  when 
the  first  application  to  Pharaoh  only  increased  their  burdens  they  lost 
heart  and  would  not  listen  to  what  Moses  said. 

4.  Exod.  xiiL  13.  with  xxxiv.  20.  Lev.  xxvii.  27.  and  Numb. 
xviiL  15. 

Here  a  discrepancy  is  alleged  :  the  firsUings  of  unclean  beasts,  it  is  said, 
might,  according  to  the  two  latter  passages,  be  redeemed  with  money, 
whereas,  according  to  the  two  former,  if  not  redeemed  with  a  lamb,  they 
were  to  be  killed.  Doubtiess  there  would  be  a  contradiction  if  the  places 
said  what  they  are  thus  represented  to  say ;  and  the  only  solution  would 
be  to  imagine  (as  we  find  occasionally. the  case)  that  the  original  law  was 
afterwards  modified.  But  surely  the  more  easy  interpretation  is  that  the 
rule  in  Exodus  applies  to  one  particular  case,  that  of  an  ass,  that  in  Levi- 
ticus and  Numb^  to  other  unclean  animals,  the  exception  still  holding 
good. 

5.  Exod.  xiii.  20—22.  with  Numb.  x.  11—28. 

In  the  former  place  the  pillar  of  cloud  is  said  to  lead  Israel  from  Suc- 
coth :  from  the  latter,  it  is  assumed  that  it  did  not  guide  them  till  they 
left  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  It  is  hard  to  excuse  De  Wette,  who  makes 
this  objection,  from  the  charge  of  disingenuousness.^  Where  in  the  latter 
passage  is  it  intimated  that  not  HU  then  had  the  host  this  supernatural 

>  Einleitnng,  §  26. 

*  Commentajj  on  the  Old  Test.,  note  on  Gen.  xxxriL  36. 
'  Einleitang,  vfrt  supra. 

*  Hier  erst  leitet  (Knmb.  x.  11 — 28.)  die  Wolke  des  Heer,  8.  dagegen  2  Mo&  xiil  21, 22. 
De  Wette,  Einleitnng.  §  153.  p.  1S6. 
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guide?  The  word  " first "  in  vv.  13,  14.  cannot  be  strained  to  apply  ijo 
the  cloud  in  V.  11 .,  where  the  article  is  used,  IJ^^,  the  well-known  cloud 
that  had  rested  on  the  tabernacle  before,  Numb.  ix.  15. ;  Exod.  xl.  34 — 38., 
and  had  guided  them  through  the  Red  Sea,  Exod.  xiv.  19.;  whereas  in  Exod. 
xiii.  21.  it  is  mentioned  without  the  article,  as  for  the  first  time. 

6.  Exod.  ZYiL  9.  with  xxiv.  13.  Numb.  xi.  28.  and  xiiL  16. 

In  the  former  three  places  there  is  the  name  Joshna,  yet  it  is  not  till  the 
sending  of  the  spies  that,  as  related  in  the  last  passage,  Oshea's  name  was 
changed  into  Joshua.  Hengstenberg  proposes  three  modes  of  solving  the 
difficulty,  1.  by  admission  of  a  prolepsis  ;  2.  by  supposing  that  Moses  now 
renewed  the  name  Joshua;  3.  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  last  text  is 
merely  a  statement  of  what  had  taken  place  a  considerable  time  before. 
He  hesitates  between  the  three,  but  prefers  the  last.'  Keil,  however,  and 
apparently  with  reason,  for  there  are  several  examples  (comp.  Gen.  x.  10. 
with  xi.  9.),  would  rather  consider  the  earlier  use  of  the  appellation  a 
prolepsis.' 

7.  Exod.  XXI.  1 — 6.  with  LcTit.  xxv.  39 — 41.  and  Deut  xv. 
12-18. 

In  the  first  and  third  passages  it  seems  as  if  the  period  of  servitude  was 
to  expire  in  the  seventh  year,  in  Leviticus  not  till  the  year  of  jubilee. 
But  Hengstenberg  shows  very  satisfactorily,  after  Michaelis,  that  the 
ordinary  period  of  servitude  was  seven  years,  reckoning  from  the  time  of 
becoming  bond ;  but,  if  the  jubilee  year  occurred  first,  the  bondman  then 
was  free  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years.*  There  is, 
therefore,  no  contradiction. 

8.  Exod.  xxiii.  14 — 17.  with  xxxiv.  18 — 24.  Levit  xxiiL  Numb, 
xxviii.  xxix.  and  Deut  xvi.  1 — 17. 

In  some  of  these  passages  only  three  great  feasts  are  mentioned,  in 
others  ^re.  Yet  there  is  no  discrepancy.  It  does  not  follow  that,  when 
but  three  are  named  in  one  place,  it  must  be  implied  that  there  were  only 
three  observed.  Besides,  the  three  were  accompanied  with  the  special 
command  that  at  their  celebration  the  people  should  appear  before  the 
Lord,  that  is,  resort  to  the  place  where  God's  tabernacle  (or  temple)  was : 
such  a  command  does  not  seem  to  apply  in  other  cases.  For  the  ^^  ^^li?P» 
holy  convocation,  is  not  to  be  identified,  as  Keil  very  properly  argues, 
with  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary.^ 

9.  Exod.  xxv.  14,  15.  with  Numb.  iv.  6. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  two  places;  the  first 
evidently  refers  to  the  ordinary  position  of  the  staves  :  the  other  is  a  re- 
gulation for  a  journey.  Just  as  well  might  the  prohibition  against  enter- 
ing the  sanctuary  more  than  once  a  year  be  supposed  at  variance  with  the 
directions  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ark  when  the  people  were  to  march. 

10.  Exod.  xxxviii.  25.  with  Numb.  i.  1. 

There  is  said  to  be  here  a  chronological  difficulty.  The  number  of  the 
people  has,  according  to  the  first  text,  been  already  taken  ;  while  the 

'  Dissertations,  diss.  vii.  vol  ii.  pp.  323,  324. 

'  Einleitung,  §  26.  pp.  91,  92. 

*  Dissertations,  diss.  viL  vol  ii.  pp.  360 — 362. 

«  Einleitung,  §  26.  p.  89. 
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account  of  the  census  in  Numbers  refers  to  a  later  period.  But  there 
were  two  different  objects  in  view,  one  to  ascertain  the  numbers  in  order 
to  the  pajrmont  of  a  poll-tax,  the  other  a  regular  mustering  of  the  people 
according  to  their  tribes,  that  their  position  in  camp  and  on  march  might 
be  properly  assigned. 

11.  Levit  xxiii.  18.,  &c.  with  Numb,  xxvlii.  27,,  &c. 

There  is  certainly  some  difficulty  here.  A  burnt-offering  is  prescribed 
in  each  case  ;  but  in  Leviticus  it  is  to  consist  of  seven  lambs,  one  bullock, 
and  two  rams  ;  whereas  in  Numbers  it  is  to  be  seven  lambs,  two  bullocks, 
and  one  ram.  In  each  place  there  is  also  to  be  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering ; 
but  in  Leviticus  peace-offerings  are  added,  two  lambs,  of  which  Numbers 
makes  no  mention.  There  is  sufficient  difference  in  the  modes  of  expres- 
sion to  indicate  that  the  directions  may  be  consistent.  The  Jewish 
rabbins,  it  seems,  have  a  tradition  that  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in  Le- 
viticus were  only  those  belonging  to  the  bread  of  the  first-fruits,  and  were 
in  addition  to  the  special  feast-offerings  given  in  Numbers.^  This  expla- 
nation, however,  cannot  be  deemed  very  satisfactory.  The  matter  is  one 
on  which  we  want  more  information.  A  full  knowledge  of  all  that  was  to 
be  done  would  most  probably  remove  all  difficulty. 

12.  Numb.  iv.  3,  23,  30,  35,  47.  with  viii.  24. 

There  appenrs  some  discrepancy  here.  Li  chap.iv.  the  Levites'  period 
of  service  is  stated  to  be  from  thirty  to  fifty ;  while  in  chap.  viii.  it  com- 
mences at  twenty- five.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  question  in  hand 
to  reconcile  these  statements,  since  both  chapters  are  attributed  to  the  £lo- 
hist.*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulty  has  long  been  felt,  and  that 
the  LXX  effect  a  reconciliation  by  reading  "  twenty-five  "  in  chap.  iv.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  a  five  years*  training  prior  to  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  the  service  (see  before,  p.  457.);  while  others  have  imagined  that  the 
direction  given  in  chap.  iv.  refers  to  the  time  when  the  tabernacle  was  in  mo- 
tion, while  that  in  chap.  viii.  prescribes  for  it  when  settled  in  a  fixed  place.' 
This  notion  derives  some  countenance  from  the  known  fact  that  the  age 
of  the  Levites'  service  was  afterwards  regulated  according  to  circumstances. 
Thus  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.)  fixed  the  beginning  at  twenty  years -^ 
which  rule  Ezra  seems  to  have  followed,  £zra  iii.  8.  But  may  not  Numb, 
iv.  especially  point  out  the  age  at  which  the  Levites  were  entered  on  the 
census  roll,  Numb.  viii.  mark  that  at  which  they  began  their  service? 
A  similar  difference  is  observable  in  the  history  of  David's  regulations. 
He  numbered  the  Levites  "  from  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  upwards  " 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  3.),  and  yet  introduced  them  into  *'  the  work  for  the 
service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  from  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  upward  " 
(v.  24.).  It  is  true  that  he  afterwards  had  the  census  taken  ^'  from  twenty 
years  old"  (v.  27.)  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  latest  regula- 
tions (*'by  the  last  words  of  David"),  not  adopted  till  experience  had 
shown  that  there  would  be  some  practical  advantage  in  it 

13.  Numb.  X.  12.  with  xii.  16. 

There  is  no  contradiction.  In  the  first  passage  the  ultimate  place  to 
which  the  Israelites  were  then  marching  is  pointed  out,  without  intending 
to  deny  that  there  were  intermediate  stations. 

>  See  Keil,  Einleitang,  §  26.  p.  90. 

2  De  Wette,  Einleitnng,  §  168.  p.  185. 

■  HcTigstenberg,  Dissertations,  diss.  vii.  vol  ii.  pp.  321—583.    See  also  Keil,  ubi  supra. 
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14.  Numb.  XI.  16,  24—26.  with  m.  4. 

These  passages,  it  is  said,  imply  that  the  tabernacle  was  outside  the 
camp,  whereas,  according  to  the  regulations  for  encampment,  chapp.  IL,  iii., 
it  is  usually  supposed  that  the  tabernacle  was  pitched  in  the  centre  of  the 
camp.  But  Keil  has  shown  by  a  comparison  of  passages,  Numb.  xii. 
14, 15.,  and  especially  Ezod  xzx.  7.,  where  a  tent  previously  used  is  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  tabernacle  stood  in  an  open  space,  apart  n'om,  but  still 
within  the  encampment.  £yery  man  who  went  to  it  would  then  have  to 
go  out  of  the  special  camp-circle  where  the  tents  of  his  tribe  stood.^ 

15.  Numb.  xiv.  45.  with  xxi.  3.  « 

If  we  admit  Hormah  in  the  first  passage  to  be  a  proper  name,  there  is 
still  no  difficulty.  The  events  narrated  occurred  one  in  the  second,  the 
other  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  £xodus.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
suppose  an  intentional  and  significant  prolepsis.^ 

16.  Numb.  xxiy.  25.  with  xxxi.  8,  16. 

Great  objection  has  been  taken  here ;  and  it  is  said  that  irreconcilable 
discrepancy  exists  between  the  two  passages.  In  the  former,  Balaam  is 
described  as  returning  to  his  place,  in  the  latter,  he  is  found  still  among 
the  Midianites  plotting  against  Israel,  and  ultimately  perishing  in  the 
slaughter  of  Midian  by  the  Israelites.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  evade 
the  difficulty  by  interpreting  the  former  text  to  mean  merely  that  Balaam 
set' out  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  going  home — that  he  went  towards 

his  place.  Thus  Keil,  after  Hengstenberg,  says  that  ^'^>Y?  ^^1  (xxiv.  25.) 
must  not  be  translated  as  if  it  were  tej^D^  DB^  (comp.  xxiv.  11.);  that 
Balaam  departed  just  as  Balak  is  said  to  have  gone  his  way,  but  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  his  actually  reaching  home.'  There  is,  perhaps,  a  ground- 
work of  fact  here,  though  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  set  up  between 
the  two  Hebrew  expressions  may  seem  far-fetched.  If,  however,  we 
examine  the  narrative,  we  shall  find  that  it  affords  one  of  those  striking 
minute  coincidences  which  tend  so  forcibly  to  establish  the  credit  of  a 
history.  Balaam  (xxii.  7.)  had  been  summoned  by  the  elders  of  Midian 
as  well  as  by  the  elders  of  Moab.  When  he  accepted  the  invitation 
he  went  to  the  king  of  Moab ;  and  we  hear  nothing  of  any  interference 
of  the  Midianites.  But,  when  dismissed  by  Balak,  and  starting  for  his 
eastern  home,  he  would  naturally  come  in  contact  with  the  Midianites ; 
for  their  country  lay,  it  seems,  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Moabites. 
They  sought  his  counsel  against  Israel ;  and  he,  as  the  narrative  of  his 
dealings  in  Moab  proves,  was  but  too  ready  to  give  it ;  but,  before  he  re- 
sumed his  journey,  the  Israeli tish  attack  on  Midian  was  made ;  and  Balaam 
perished  in  the  slaughter.  No  violence  then  is  done  to  the  text  by  inter- 
preting iU  he  departed  homewards ;  and  a  natural  reason  is  discovered 
why  he  did  not  reach  home.  This  is  one  of  the  undesigned  coincidences 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  Blunt,  from  which  he  derives  a  powerful  argument 
for  the  veracity  of  the  scripture.^  Surely,  then,  from  this  and  the  cases 
previously  considered,  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  work  must  be  ascribed 
to  more  than  a  single  writer. 

1  Keil,  Einldtnng,  §  86,  p.  91. 

'  See  Hengstenberg,  DissertationB,  diss.  vi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  179— 183.  t  Keil,  ubi  9upr€U 

*  Einleitung,  ubi  supra.  Dathe  translates,  **  Balakos  qaoqae  discessit,"  Pent  Habs, 
1791.  Or,  Balaam  might  hare  gone  to  his  own  home,  and  have  afterwards  returned  to 
Midian. 

*  Blunt,  Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the  writings  both  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  an  Argu- 
ment of  their  Veracity  (6th  edit),  part  1 34.  pp.  90—93. 
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It  is  alleged  as  a  further  proof  of.  the  plurality  of  hands  in  the 
formation  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  various  events  are  related  twice 
over,  that  is  to  say,  that  two  different  traditions  of  the  same  occur- 
ence have  been  introduced  as  if  they  described  perfectly  different 
things.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  in  ordinary  history  we  continually 
fiud  events  variously  related  by  different  auihors ;  so  that  it  requires 
much  research,  and  much  judgment,  and  much  impartiality  to  sift  out 
from  the  different  sources  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  true 
relation.  And  we  find  that  historians  not  unfrequentiy  state  the 
difficulties  they  have  been  under  in  balancing  one  account  again^ 
another;  and  sometimes  they  introduce  the  various  versions  into 
their  narrative,  and  profess  their  inability  to  fix  upon  the  true  one, 
or  to  construct  from  their  materials  a  consistent  account.  But  we 
do  not  find  historians  of  honesty  and  truthfulness  combining  contra- 
dictory narratives  without  seeming  aware  of  the  contradiction, 
treating  each  separate  version  of  an  event  as  if  it  were  made  a 
different  thing  by  the  assignment  of  a  different  date,  and  then  gravely 
demanding  implicit  credence  for  what  they  have  thus  manufactured. 
In  avowedly-different  books,  I  repeat,  differing  stories  are  told.  But, 
if  a  single  writer  should  %ht  upon  the  annals  of  old  times,  and 
should  resolve  to  concoct  a  history  out  of  them,  not  by  weighing  the 
probability  and  evidence  of  each  statement  made,  and  selecting  what 
he  deemed  to  be  the  truth,  but  by  stringing  together  first  a  piece 
from  one,  and  then  one  from  another,  without  caring  whether  he 
related  the  same  fact  again  and  again,  he  must  be  convicted,  if  not 
of  a  settled  design  to  mislead,  yet  most  certainly  of  the  utmost 
negligence  and  most  slender  judgment.  This  is  just,  therefore,  the 
thmg  which  a  historian  who  desired  credit  for  his  work,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  common  sense,  would  not  do.  But,  granting,  for  a  moment 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  composed  of  varying  documents,  worked  up 
together  and  made  one  by  some  compiler  at  a  comparatively-late 
period,  in  the  days  of  David  or  of  the  subsequent  kings,  is  it  pro- 
bable that  this  compiler  could  have  made  men  in  those  times  believe 
that  their  most  noted  ancestors  did  twice  what  they  did  only  once, 
and  that  his  book,  so  inartificially  compiled  from  sources  which  con- 
temporaries could  not  help  knowing  were  contradictory,  assumed 
at  once  a  sacred  authority,  which  it  ever  after  kept,  and  was  acted 
on  as  the  law  of  the  land  ?  It  must  be  especially  remembered  that 
the  Pentateudi  is  not  a  work  merely  of  literature  but  of  religion ; 
that  it  was  not  set  forth  as  that  kind  of  <K)mposition  on  which  tastes 
might  legitimately  vary,  but  that  it  demanded  implicit  credit.  Cer- 
tainly the  probability  is  very  strong  against  such  a  book's  being 
merely  the  collection  of  various  traditions ;  and  we  may  justly  de- 
mand the  most  convincing  proofs  before  we  yield  belief  to  such  an 
hypothesis.  The  question  is.  Are  there  these  convincing  proofs? 
Let  us  examine  some  of  those  which  are  chiefly  dwelt  on, 

1.  Gen.  XV.  with  xvii.  and  xviii. 

It  is  said  that  here  are  two  accounts  (by  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist) 
of  one  covenant;   and   De   Wette  sets  them  over-against   each  other, 
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remarking  '*  Crod's  covenant  with  Abraham,  xvii.  .  .  xv.  also  a  coyenanty 
but  without  the  appointment  of  circumcision,  and  the  promise  of  Isaac, 
which  is  narrated  xviii."  ^  But  this  is  mere  assumption ;  and  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  it  with  a  simple  negation.  If,  however,  we  look  at  the 
history,  we  see  it  developed  in  the  most  orderly  manner.  First,  in  chap. 
XV.,  there  is  the  formation  of  the  covenant ;  then,  in  chap,  xvii.,  there  is 
the  incipient  fulfilment  of  it,  with  a  more  explicit  definition  of  the  promise 
before  given,  including  Sarah  in  it,  in  whose  bearing,  chap,  xviii.,  this 
promise  is  reiterated  in  a  still  more  special  manner.  To  take  out  any 
portion  of  this  narrative  would  seriously  mutilate  it»  as  Kurtz  has  well 
shown.^ 

2.  Gen,  xii.  10 — 20.  with  xx.  and  xxvl.  1 — 11. 

It  is  assumed  that  but  one  fact  lies  at  the  basis  of  these  three  accounts. 
But  why  might  not  similar  events  have  recurred  ?  It  is  seen  in  ordinary 
life  that  a  man  makes  repeatedly  the  same  mistake ;  while  those  who  are 
conversant  with  Eastern  manners  assure  us  that  there  peculiarly  the  same 
type  presents  itself  again  and  again.  Objectors  have  merely  the  improba- 
bility to  urge  of  such  conduct  being  repeated  in  the  same  family :  they  are 
opposed  by  the  greater  improbability  that  the  writer  would  have  violated 
all  truth  in  the  most  unlikely  way,  to  the  accumulated  discredit  of  the 
most  honoured  ancestors  of  the  nation.  And  the  narratives  are  marked 
by  variations  of  times,  of  places,  of  persons,  of  circumstances.  The  matter 
is  not  a  trifling  one  :  if  these  three  descriptions  belong  to  the  same  event, 
the  history — and  this  indeed  is  the  conclusion  to  which  some  of  the  ob- 
jectors come — is  entirely  destitute  of  credit.* 

3.  Gen.  xvL  4—16.  with  xxL  9—21. 

Here,  again,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  belief  that  Hagar  twice  left 
Abraham's  roof.  Amid  the  simple  relations  of  noinad  life,  as  Eeil  observes^ 
such  a  recurrence  is  not  at  all  surprising.^  And  in  all  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances narrated  there  is  so  much  diversity,  as  to  render  it  impossible^ 
if  the  history  be  at  all  truthful,  to  fit  the  two  stories  to  one  event 

4.  Gen.  xxi.  22—34.  with  xxvi.  26—33. 

The  observations  just  made  will  apply  to  the  narratives  in  these  two 
passages.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  even  at  the  present  time  there  are 
said  to  be  two  copious  springs  still  existing  at  Beersheba.^ 

5.  Gen.  xxviiL  18,  19.  with  xxxv.  14^  15. 

It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  twofold  account  of  the  consecration  and 
naming  of  Bethel.  But  there  was  a  renewed  divine  manifestation ;  and 
the  naming  of  the  place  in  the  latter  passage  is  simply  the  renewing  of 
the  name  previously  given.  There  might  as  well  be  said  to  be  twofold 
accounts  of  the  naming  of  Jacob,  one  at  his  birth,  Gren.  xxv.  26.,  another 
when  Esau  bursts  out  before  his  father,  xxvii.  36.,  and  says  that  Jacob,  the 
mpplanter,  is  an  appellation  that  rightly  befits  him. 

6.  Exod.  xii.  1—28,  43.— xiii.  2.  with  xiii.  3—16. 

In  the  former  passages,  it  is  said,  there  is  the  institution  of  the  passover, 
together  with  the  sanctification  of  the  first-bom.    And  then,  in  tiie  latter 

'  EinleitUDg,  §  150. 

'  Einheit  dor  GteDOius,  pp.  96— 9&    See  also  Edl,  Einleitung,  §  36.  p.  98. 

'  Eeil,  ibid.;  Kurtz,  Einheit  der  Genesis,  pp.  104 — 106. 

«  Keil,  ibid.  p.  93.;  Kurtz,  pp.  106—109.  »  Keil,  ibid. 
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place,  is  a  fresh  appointment  with  regard  to  each.^  It  is  marvellous  that 
any  weight  can  be  attached  to  this.  At  first  there  are  the  commands 
given  by  Grod  to  Moses  and  Aaron :  in  chap.  xiii.  there  is  the  communica- 
tion of  these  to  the  people. 

7.  Exod.  XVI.  with  Numb.  xL 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  the  Israelites  twice 
murmured  for  fiesh-meat ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  twice  Grod  sent  them 
quails,  which  were  abundant  in  that  locality.  The  circumstances  narrated 
differ  very  strikingly  in  the  two  places.  In  one,  the  gift  of  manna  is 
the  principal  fact,  after  which  the  quails  come  :  in  the  other,  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  satiated  with  manna  that  they  murmured,  and,  when  the 
quails  had  come  in  vast  abundance,  God  punished  the  people  for  their  sin 
with  a  destructive  plague.^  What  ground,  beyond  mere  assumption,  is 
there  for  imagining  that  two  writers  have  variously  described  the  same 
thing  ? 

8.  Exod.  xvii.  1 — 7.  with  Numb.  xx.  1 — 13. 

The  two  histories  given  in  these  places  are  manifestly  distinct  The 
events  narrated  in  Exodus  occurred  not  long  after  the  departure  from 
Egypt;  those  recorded  in  Numbers  were  near  the  close  of  the  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness.  Other  circumstances  also  vary ;  especially  the  result  to 
Moses  and  Aaron,  who,  for  their  sin  on  the  last  occasion,  were  forbidden 
to  enter  the  promised  land.' 

9.  Numb.  xvi. 

A  great  difficulty  is  made  of  this  chapter,  as  being  composed  of  inde- 
pendent stories  fitted  (rather  unskilfully)  into  each  other.  De  Wette 
divides  v.  2.  between  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  To  the  former  he 
assigns  vv.  4 — 11,  16 — ^23,  36.,  and  to  the  latter  12 — 15,  24 — 34.,  and 
observes  that  ^the  Elohim  document  narrates  simply  the  rebellion  of 
Korah  and  his  company;  while  the  Jehovist  mixes  therewith  that  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram.  The  fragmentary  composition  from  this  commixture 
is  evident."*  Stahelin  goes  farther.  According  to  his  theory,  vv.  2, 
4 — 11,  16 — 23,  35.  belong  to  the  groundwork,  while  the  supplementer 
has  added  vv.  12—15,  25—34.,  and  vv.  12,  14,  27,  32.  are  interpolated. 
Keil's  reply  is  as  follows :  "  This  hypothesis,  which  resorts  to  so  many 
interpolations,  is  contradicted  by  v.  3.,  which  Stahelin  has  passed  over  in 
silencei  For  this  verse,  which  cannot  be  spared  from  the  groundwork, 
because  it  forms  the  transition  from  v.  2.  to  v.  4.^re-supposes  that  eminent 
men  of  the  other  tribes  must  have  taken  part  in  Korah's  mutiny ;  since  they 
say  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  ^  The  whole  congregation  is  holy.'  But,  if  we 
were  to  set  aside  this  verse  by  the  favourite  expedient  of  interpolation, 
yet  xvii.  16—28.  (b.v.  1 — 13.^  and  xviii.  4,  5,  22.  (parts  of  the  so-called 
groundwork)  pre-suppose  the  participation  by  other  tribes  in  the  mutiny, 
and  confirm  the  statement,  xvi.  1,  2.,  that,  besides  the  Levite  Korah,  the 
Reubenites  Dathan,  Abiram  and  On  were  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion ; 
which,  moreover,  is  again  declared  by  xxvi.  9,  10.  Hence  the  reasons  for 
violently  tearing  asunder  what  is  evidently  a  connected  whole  are  worth- 
less. It  is  no  proof  to  say  that  chap.  xvi.  exhibits  peculiarities  of  both 
writers  (of  the  groundwork  and  of  the  supplement),  because  these  peeu- 

'  De  Wette,  Einleitang,  §  151.  p.  181. 
'  Eeil,  Einleitiiiig,  S  26.  p.  9S. 

*  See  Eeil,  ibid. ;  Hengstenberg,  DiMertations,  diss.  viL  vol  il  pp.  SIO— 314. 

*  De  Wette,  Binleitung,  §  153. 
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liarities  are  a  baseless  assumption  of  the  critics.  And  the  so-called  contra- 
dictions are  mere  fancies.  For  that  (v.  19.)  Korah  is  said  to  be  with  his 
incense-oflfering  at  the  sacred  tabemade  is  not  opposed  to  v.  27.,  where  he 
appears  at  his  own  habitation,  provided  only  one  does  not,  with  Stahelin, 
smuggle  in  the  little  word  '  contemporaneously ' ;  and  that  he  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth  as  Dathan  and  Abiram^  ▼.  82.  does  not  contradict  vy.  35, 
89,  40. ;  since,  according  to  v v.  35,  89.,  only  the  250  men  who  were  the 
rebeFs  partizans  were  consumed  by  fire,  while  in  v.  40.  the  mode  of  de- 
struction is  not  specified.  And  j  ust  as  little  is  any  opposition  found  between 
xvi.  ZS,  and  xxvi.  11.;  since  in  chap.  xvi.  not  one  syllable  is  said  of 
Korah's  sons  having  taken  part  in  their  father's  rebellion.**  >  This  answer^ 
satisfactory  upon  the  whole,  might  perhaps  be  amended  in  a  few  points. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  Korah  was  not  swallowed  up,  but  perished  in 
the  fire  ;  for,  v.  Z2,^  it  is  only  the  men  who  had  joined  with  Korah,  not  he 
himself^  that  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up.  And  in  v.  27. 
only  Dathan  and  Abiram  are  mentioned  as  standing  at  the  door  of  their 
tents.  There  is  little  ground,  then,  for  imagining  that  the  narrative  is 
made  up  jf  varying  stories.  And  in  truth  it  f\imishes  several  remarkable 
minute  coincidences,  which  go  to  show  how  well  the  whole  hangs  together. 
These  have  been  ably  elucidated  by  Prof.  Blunt.*  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
glance  at  one.  The  tribe  of  Reuben,  to  which  Dathan  and  Abiram  be- 
longed, pitched  to  the  southward  of  the  tabernacle.  The  Levites  were 
apart  from  other  tribes.  But  '*  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  "  were 
to  *^  pitch  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  southward  "  (Numb.  iii.  29.).  And 
Korah  was  of  the  Kohathites.  Hence  these  conspirators  "were  neigh- 
bours, and  were  therefore  conveniently  situated  for  taking  secret  counsel 
together." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  generally^  in  the  cases  in  wl^ch  a  single 
event  is  said  to  appear  twice  or  more  times  after  vfu*ious  forms  of 
tradition,  some  supernatural  interference  or  miracle  is  recorded. 
Hengstenberg  notices  this  as  a  great  reason  why  the  theory  is  main- 
tained. There  is  nothing,  abstractedly,  improbable  in  the  recurrence 
of  Israel's  murmurings,  &c.  &c.  If  a  thing  happened  once^  it  was 
not  unlikely  to  happen  again;  **  the  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that 
which  shall  be,"  Eccles,  i.  9. ;  and,  if  there  had  been  no  wonder 
wrought,  it  is  possible  we  should  not  have  heard  of  the  objection. 
**  Our  opponents,"  says  Hengstenberg,  **  direct  their  attack  no  longer 
against  the  twofold  events  but  twice  against  the  miracidous  character 
of  the  event"*  This,  indeed,  is  3ie  basis— .the  **unhistorical" 
character  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  Pentateuch — of  the  most  formidable 
objections  which  are  made  to  its  unity  and  to  its  early  date ;  but  of 
this  elsewhere  (see  before,  pp.  517,  518.). 

The  examples  produced  will  hardly  be  thought  to  furnish  ground 
sufficient  for  dismembering  the  Pentateuch :  their  weight  cannot  be 
considerable  when  we  reniember  that  they  are  urged  against  both 
the  truthfulness  and  the  tact  of  the  historian ;  and,  when  it  is  added 
that  the  same  double  character  is  ascribed  to  almost  the  whole  body 
of  Israelitish  history,  the  improbability  of  the  hypothesb  becomes 
still  more  apparent.     Compilers  are  imagined,  through  a  long  sue- 

>  Einleitnng,  §  26.  p.  94. 

•  Undesigned  Coincidences,  part  i  20.  pp.  79 — S4. 

'  Dissertations,  diss.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  311. 
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ceBsion  of  ages,  to  have  had  always  at  hand  a  priestly  and  a  pro- 
phetical narrative,  and  from  the  two  to  have  constructed,  usually  in 
a  very  inartificial  way,  a  single  history,  such  as  we  now  have  it, 
not  only  in  the  record  of  the  earlier  events,  but  all  along  through 
the  various  fortunes  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  royalty  of 
Israel.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  happened  not  to  a  single 
writer  only,  but  in  the  case  of  a  series  of  writers. 

Other  grounds  are,  however,  alleged,  which  must  now  be  noticed. 
A  peculiar  mode  of  thought  is  said  to  distinguish  the  Elohist  from 
the  Jehovist  In  the  one  you  find  statements  of  one  kind,  which 
are  nowhere  to  be  detected  in  the  other.  But  Kurtz  shrewdly 
observes  that,  if  there  is  so  perceptible  a  difference  between  the  two 
names  of  God  as  that  the  use  of  them  is  not  arbitrary,  then  it  indis- 
putably must  follow  that  the  ideas  in  the  places  where  they  respectively 
occur  will  be  of  a  different  cast;  so  that  in  a  so-called  Elohistic 
section  there  will  be,  by  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case,  an  Elo- 
histic tone,  and  a  Jehovistic  tone  in  a  Jehovistic  section.^ 

The  whole  matter  requires  the  most  cautious  and  delicate  hand- 
ling. For,  in  order  to  separate  the  Elohim  and  the  Jehovah  docu- 
ments, divisions  are  very  artificially  made,  small  portions  are  picked 
out  of  a  narrative,  and  verses  are  frequently  said  to  be  interpolated 
or  elaborated,  the  supposed  difference  of  ideas  being  one  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  distribution.  If,  then,  sections  are  assigned  to  the 
Elohist  or  to  the  Jehovist  because  they  present  this  or  that  particular 
aspect  of  ideas,  and  portions  are  transplanted  from  the  place  they 
now  occupy  in  the  narrative,  because  else  a  Jehovistic  idea  would 
appear  in  an  Elohistic  section,  and  vice  versd,  there  is  danger  of  that 
mere  arguing  in  a  circle,  from  which  the  only  legitimate  result  would 
be,  that  the  critic  had  chosen  to  distinguish  particular  sections  by 
particular  names,  without  much  advance  to  a  proof  that  the  various 
pieces  could  not  have  proceeded  from  one  pen.  In  order  to  establish 
such  a  proof  for  the  supplementary  hypothesis,  it  will  be  necessary, 
as  Keil  observes,  to  show  **  either  that  in  general  the  groundwork 
exhibits  a  historical  picture  of  the  early  time  and  patriarchal  life 
diverse  from  the  delineation  of  the  same  time  and  relations  in  the 
sections  of  the  supplement,  or  that  in  particular  the  special  ideas  of 
the  supposed  different  writers  are  actually  in  contradiction."  * 

Now,  it  is  said  that  the  Elohist  gives  a  more  simple  and  artless 
view  of  the  earliest  times,  which  he  represents  as  a  kind  of  golden 
age,  that  he  is  unconscious  of  the  Levitical  observances,  so  many  of 
which  the  Jehovist  attributes  to  the  patriarchs,  that  he  narrates  no 
appearances  of  the  Deity  in  a  visible  shape,  and  introduces  nothing 
of  the  prophetic  element  The  Jehovist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fond 
of  historical  circumstances  ',  he  attributes  a  more  artificial  mode  of 
life  to  the  primitive  times  %  and  exalts  the  character  of  the  patriarchs. 

*  Einheit  der  Genesis,  p.  liiL  '  Etnlettniig,  §  S7.  p.  96. 

*  In  the  three  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  the  legal  portions  are  almost  exclnsiTelj 
assigned  to  the  Elohist,  the  narrative  parts  to  Uie  Jehorist. 

*  Dr.  Hupfeld,  in  language  which  merits  the  gravest  censnre,  speaks  of  Use  Jehovist  as 
**  thoughtlessly  **  introducing  ideas  adopted  from  later  relations,  and  thus  appl^g  terms 
to  circumstances  to  which  they  are  wholly  iniqpposite.    Die  Quellen  der  Genesis,  p.  120. 
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The  queBtion  is  deserving  of  the  most  careful  investigation.  For  it 
involves  the  truthfulness  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  the  supposed  two 
writers  describe  things  not  as  they  really  were^  but  according  to  the 
bent  of  their  own  minds,  if  the  observances  and  habits  attributed  by 
one  to  ancient  times  did  not  then  exist,  if  character  was  heightened 
and  narrative  embellished,  if  the  relations  of  the  one  really  cla^h 
with  those  of  the  other,  in  such  case,  as  before  observed  in  regard 
to  alleged  contradictions,  the  Pentateuch  becomes,  what  some  writers 
desire  to  make  it,  a  mere  poem,  and  we  can  only  grope  in  it  after 
that  modicum  of  truth,  which  fancy  has  coloured  or  prejudice  con- 
cealed. 

As  for  the  alleged  Levitism  of  the  Jehovist,  we  may  find  in  the 
Elohist  various  indications  of  the  same  character,  e.  g.  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  Gen.  ii.  3.,  compared  with  Exod. 
XX.  11. ;  the  prohibition  against  eating  blood,  Gen.  ix.  4.,  compared 
with  Levit.  xvii.  10 — 14. ;  circumcision  the  sign  of  the  covenant. 
Gen.  xvii.;  cleansing.  Gen.  xxxv.  2.,  just  as  in  Exod.  xix.  10.;  the 
erection  of  altars.  Gen.  xxx'ii.  20.,  xxxv.  1,7.;  burnt-offerings  and 
drink-offerings.  Gen.  xxii.  13.,  xxxv.  14.,  xlvL  1. ;  vows  and  tithes. 
Gen.  xxviii.  20,  22. ;  the  appearance  of  angels.  Gen.  xxL  17,  18., 
xxviii.  12. ;  prophetical  annunciations  and  glances  into  futurity.  Gen. 
ix.  11.,  xviL  3 — 8,  16,  19 — 21.,  xxi.  18.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
other  things  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  the  Jehovist  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  Elohist ;  e,  g,  the  law  of  the  Levirate  marriage,  which 
is  only  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  But  then  it  must  be  considered  whether 
opportunity  was  offered  in  what  is  called  the  other  document  for 
allusion  to  such  an  usage ;  else  we  may  run  into  that  extravagant 
criticism,  which  would  urge  it  as  convincing  proof  of  the  diversity 
of  writers  that  mention  is  made  of  Egyptian  magicians  in  the  one 
document,  while  really  there  is  nothing  about  them  in  the  other.* 

Then,  again,  as  to  habits  and  art«  of  life.  It  is  noticed  as  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Jehovist,  that  he  attributes  ("Gen.  iv.)  a  variety  of 
handicraft  inventions  to  the  antediluvians ;  of  all  which  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Elohist  is  profoundly  ignorant,  since  he  introduces  God  as 
giving  Noah  directions  and  measurements  (Gen.  vi.)  for  the  building 
of  the  ark.  The  critic  who  made  this  notable  discovery  forgot,  in 
his  zeal  for  his  theory,  that,  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
mechanical  art,  if  he  desired  to  have  a  house  or  other  structure 
raised,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  show  his  architect  what  he 
wanted,  and  that  the  directions  given  to  Noah  actually  pre-suppose 
the  patriarch  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  operations 
of  carpentering  and  building.'  Argiunents  of  this  kind  can  only  tell 
against  those  who  employ  them.  We  further  find  the  precious  metals 
in  use,  Gen.  xvii.  23, 27.,  xx.  16.,  xxiiL  9 — 20.,  and  articles  of  luxury, 
as  ear-rings.  Gen.  xxxv.  4. ;  so  that  the  picture  drawn  of  the  early 
ages  by  the  Elohist  does  not  present  features  different  from  that  of 
the  Jehovist. 

And,  as  to  the  alleged  exaltation  by  this  last  of  the  patriarchs  and 

*  Sec  Kurtz,  Einheit  der  Genesis,  p.  Ivii.  '  IIhM.  p.  Ivi. 
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the  earlj  ancestors  of  the  Israelitidh  nation^  it  Is  surely  sufficient  to 
point  out  a  few  passages  in  which  the  most  unfayourahle  traits  of 
their  characters  are  delineated  in  the  most  open  manner,  e.  a. 
Gen.  iii.  6,  16 — 24.,  ix.  21.,  &c.,  xii.  10 — 20.,  xxvi.  6 — 11.,  xxvii. 
1 — 36.,  XXX.  25 — 42.,  xxxviii. ;  Exod.  xvii.  2,  3. ;  Numb.  xi.  xiL 
xiv.  1—4.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Kurtz,  after  referring  to 
some  of  these  passages,  which  are  attributed  to  the  supplementer, 
sarcastically  observes :  **  So  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  supplementer 
has  related  these  things,  not  because  they  were  true  history  and  actual 
facts,  but  simply  in  order  thereby  to  exalt  his  nation,  and  to  invest 
the  early  fathers  and  patriarchs  with  more  glory  than  the  historically- 
faitliful  groundwork  has  done."  * 

Other  differences  are  alleged,  such  as  that  in  the  Jehovist  alone 
we  find  animals  speaking — the  serpent  in  Eden  and  Balaam^s  ass 
are  alluded  to ;  and  that  he  is  fond  of  representing  acquaintances  as 
being  formed  at  wells,  &c.  &c.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  argue 
against  such  allegations.  The  caution  before  recommended  is  most 
imperatively  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  conclusion.  If 
there  really  be  a  colouring  in  the  work  of  the  so-called  Jehovist 
differing  from  that  of  the  Elohist,  critics  must  beware  lest  they,  and 
not  the  supposed  writer,  have  given  it.  If  subject-matter  of  one 
complexion  be  generally  taken  out  and  assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  it  is 
of  course  improbable  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  Elohist,  because  the 
critics  will  not  let  it  remain  there.  But  matter  of  various  complexion 
will  be  met  with  in  every  continuous  history ;  so  that,  unless  the 
principle  be  restricted  within  due  and  definite  limits,  there  are  few 
books  which  might  not  be  subjected  to  this  dividing  process.  In 
ordinary  cases,  even  clear  contradictions  do  not  always  furnish  a 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  more  than  one  pen  has  been 
employed.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  with  the  Pentateuch  the 
discovery  of  clearly  contradictory  ideas  would  seriously  damage  the 
argument  for  its  unity.  It  is,  then,  for  the  biblical  student  carefully 
to  consider  whether  the  allegation  of  such  discovery  has  really  been 
made  good. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  argument,  which,  though  it  can  be 
touched  on  very  slightly,  must  not  be  altogether  overlooked.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  there  is  a  perceptible  difference  between  the 
language  of  the  one  supposed  document  and  that  of  the  other.  This, 
too,  must  be  dealt  wiUi  deliberately  and  judiciously.  From  a  com- 
parison of  a  few  varying  phrases,  a  conclusion  might  be  hastily 
adopted,  but  it  would  be  an  unsound  one,  or  little  better  than  a 
guess.  The  paucity  of  the  remains  of  the  Hebrew  language  must 
be  borne  in  mind :  it  must  be  remembered  that  variety  of  expression 
is  employed  not  only  when  the  shade  of  meaning  varies,  but  bv 
every  writer  often  to  avoid  a  monotonous  diction.  Above  «J1,  it  will 
not  do  to  lay  two  sections  side  by  side,  and  be  content  with  pointing 
out  variations  of  expression,  while  the  perhaps  far  more  numerous 
coincidences  are  left  unnoticed.  And  the  greatest  tact  and  delicacy  of 


*  Einhelt  der  Genesis,  p.  Ivii. 
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ear  and  understanding  must  not  be  wanting ;  else  scnolars  of  high 
reputation  (innumerable  examples  might  be  adduced)  will^  after  all 
their  researches,  come^  and  with  honesty  of  purpose  too,  to  the  most 
opposite  conclusions.  If  the  style  of  one  author,  moreover,  differs 
evidently  from  that  of  another  in  prose,  the  difference  may  not  be  so 
clear  in  poetry.  This  remark  is  important  as  affecting  the  author- 
ship of  uie  Pentateuch.  For,  out  of  thirteen  poetical  sections,  not 
fewer  than  twelve  are  ascribed  to  the  supplementer.*  A  poetical 
word  or  phrase  is,  therefore,  likely  wherever  met  with  to  be  attri- 
buted to  him.  But  such  a  conclusion,  from  the  want  of  materials 
on  which  to  form  a  comprehensive  judgment,  may  be  worthless. 

Among  the  phrases  which  are  said  to  mark  a  difference  of  writers 
may  be  specified  n:)g^^  "gt  in  the  Elohim  document ;  and  ^J^t^^l  ^^K 
used  by  the  Jehovist.  But  the  former  phrase  is  to  be  found.  Gen. 
viL  3,  9. ;  Deut.  iv.  16.,  in  sections  attributed  to  the  Jehovist;  while 
the  other  phrase,  alleged  to  be  peculiar  to  this  last  writer,  appears  in 
Numb.  XXX.  17.;  and  n^f^^jK^K,  or  n^fir^B^i<,  in  Exod.  xxxvi  6.; 
Lev.  xiii.  29,  38. ;  Numb.  v.  6.,  vi.  2.,  and  elsewhere ;  all  passages 
assigned  to  the  Elohist.  Besides,  according  to  Kurtz,  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  two  phrases  varies ;  n J^^^  "QJ  distinguishing  the  sexes, 
whether  of  mankind  or  the  inferior  animals,  simply  according  to 
their  physical  constitution ;  and  St^)  fi^^  denoting  man  and  wife  in 
their  moral  personality;  hence  this  Expression,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Gen.  vii.  2.,  is  used  only  of  human  beings.' 

Again,  the  Elohist  uses  Ki?,  Gen.  i.  1,  27.,  iL  3.,  and  elsewhere ; 
while  the  Jehovist  has  IVJ,  GeiL  ii.  7,  8,  19.  But  the  different 
significations  of  the  words  must  be  considered :  IV^  is  to  fashion,  de 
conformatione  et  elaboratione  matericB  ;  while  K^^  is  to  create,  de  nova 
ret  productione  usurp,  (Gesenius).  This  last  is  found  in  the  Jehovist, 
Gen.  vi.  7. ;  Deut.  iv.  32.,  also,  Exod.  xxxiv.  10.,  and  Numb.  xvi. 
30.,  of  performing  miraeles;  while  "^VJ,  apart  from  Gen.  ii.,  where  its 
use  in  the  sense  above  given  is  most  appropriate,  does  not  occiur 
again  in  the  whole  Pentateuch.* 

Further,  n^if  nnj  is  said  to  be  the  favourite  Jehovistic  phrase ; 
for  which  the  Elohist  uses  T\'»^  D^pD  or  n^")5  \XS}.  To  this  it  is  replied 
that  the  phrases  have  different  shades  of  meaning,  and  that  the  one 
or  the  other  is  used  according  to  the  precise  idea  which  the  writer 
wished  to  convey.  The  meaning  of  ri^5  D^PH  (Gen.  vi.  18.),  is  to 
establish  a  covenant y  to  give  effect  to  the  promises  included  in  it;  of 
nni  iri}  (Gen.  ix.  12.,  xvii.  2. ;  Numb.  xxv.  12.),  to  grant  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  what  is  stipulated;  whereas  that  of  ri^5  m^  is  to  make  a 
covenant^  by  a  solemn  act  to  give  a  pledge  of  mutual  performance.  Hence 
it  is  argued,  that  the  last  phrase  could  not  be  used  with  any  propriety 
in  Gen.vi.  18.,  ix.  9,  11,  17.,  xvii.  2.,  &c. ;  Exod.  vi.  4, ;  because  in 
chaps,  vi.  and  ix.  the  narrative  is  of  the  establishing  or  confirming  of 
the  promises  given  to  Noah,  and  in  the  other  places  of  the  realizing 
or  executing  the  covenant  which  (Gen.  xv.)  had  been  made  with  Abra- 

•  See  Kartx,  Einbeit  der  Qenesis,  p.  IxiL 

•  Kurti,  Einbeit  des  Pent  §§  63— 7S.  pp.  79,  &c;  Keil,  Einleitong,  $  «7 

•  KurtE,  Einheit  def  Pent.  §§  79,  SO.;  Keil,  ubi  tupra. 
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ham.  Where  the  sense  requires,  we  meet  with  nn^  n:i5  in  the  so- 
called  Elohim  document,  Gen.  xxi.  27,  32.,  xxxi.  44.,  in  all  which 
places  we  have  the  making  of  a  covenant ;  just  as  the  Jehovist  uses 
n^T^  D^pn,  Levit.  xxvi.  9.,  and  Deut.  viii.  18.,  of  fulfilling  the  covenant 
that  had  been  made.^ 

Then,  again,  Dnfiil'!ie  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Elohist,  D^.'^qi  Dm{ 
to  the  Jehovist.  But  here  the  names  are  not  identical.  Padan- 
aram  denotes  a  district  of  Mesopotamia,  viz.  that  lying  round  the 
city  Haran,  which  is  seated  in  a  wide  plain  bounded  by  mountains ; 
while  the  other  name  comprises  all  Mesopotamia,  or  the  whole 
country  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  occurs  only 
twice  m  the  Pentateuch,  Gen.  xxiv.  10.,  and  Deut.  xxiii.  5.;  in 
both  which  passages  there  is  also  added  the  name  of  a  particular 
place,  in  boUi  cases  with  much  propriety.  For  in  Gen.  xxiv.  10. 
there  is  first  the  country  named,  from  which  a  wife  for  Isaac  was  to 
be  brought,  and  then  the  particular  place  in  that  country  designated 
*'  the  city  of  Nahor  " ;  whereas,  later,  when  the  reader  was  become 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  place,  the  special  name,  Padan- 
aram,  would  naturally  be  employed  (G^n.  xxv.  20.,  &c.).  And  in 
Deut.  xxiii.  Padan-aram  could  not  be  used,  because  Balaam  was 
indeed  of  Mesopotamia,  but  not  from  Haran.^ 

Similar  examples  might  be  accumulated  to  almost  any  extent. 
The  reader  must  judge  how  far  the  mode  of  reply  adopted  by  Keil 
and  others  to  the  assertion  that  the  phraseology  of  the  Elohim  and 
Jehovah  documents  varies  is  satisfactory.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
difference  when  circumstances  or  events  are  mentioned  in  one  place, 
of  which  no  mention  is  made  elsewhere.  But  the  conclusion  hence 
of  a  diversity  of  authorship  seems  to  be  somewhat  rash.  The  phrases 
considered  to  be  peculiar  to  the  one  supposed  document  do  certainly 
often  occur  in  the  other ;  and,  when  they  do  not,  there  is  frequently 
a  particular  shade  of  meaning  which  seems  to  have  determined  the 
use  of  this  or  that  expression.  The  student  who  desires  more  fully 
to  investigate  the  question  will  find  materials  on  both  sides  in  De 
Wette  ',  Keil  *,Kurtz  ®,  and  the  authors  referred  to  by  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  the  mere  use  of  peculiar  words  and  phrases 
that  such  a  matter  ought  to  be  determined.  The  usus  loquendi  may 
be  in  two  writers  nearly  identical ;  and  yet  one  may  vary  from  the 
other  in  tone  and  spirit,  in  the  nameless  something  which  convinces  a 
critic,  who,  by  patient  study,  has  drank  deep  into  the  spirit  of  each, 
that,  though  the  same  truths  are  testified,  it  is  by  the  mouth  of  more 
than  one  witness.  This  critical  decision  is,  however,  of  all  things 
most  likely  to  be  abused.  Men  will  try  to  force  writers  into  their 
own  mould;  and,  because  they  would  express  themselves  in  one 
particular  way,  or  would  gather  up  facts  into  one  especial  order,  if 
they  find  in  a  work  before  them  that  order  departed  from,  or  a  difieremt 

*  Keil,  vhi  supra.   Covip.  Kurtz,  Einheit  der  Genesis,  pp.  57,  58. 
'  Keil,  tibi  supra.    For  a  somewhat  different  Yiew  see  Kurtz,  Einheit  der  Gknesis,  pp^ 
149,  150. 
■  Einleitung,  §§  150—154.  «  Einleitung,  §  27. 

'  Beitrage  zor  Vcrthcidigung  der  Einheit  des  Pentatenches,  and  Einheit  der  Gcnesif. 
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way  pursued,  they  immediately  exclfum  that  another  hand  is  visi- 
ble, that  there  is  dislocation,  disorder,  interpolation,  intolerable  re- 
petition. Dr.  Hermann  Hupfeld  has  laid  himself  open  to  thid 
censure.  He  measures  the  Pentateuch  by  modem  usage,  and  would 
cramp  its  free  narrative  by  mechanical  line  and  rule.  A  notable 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his  treatment  of  Gen.  xlviii;  where, 
besides  other  objections  to  the  plain  touching  history,  he  especially 
stumbles  at  v,  7.  Jacob,  whatever  were  his  faults,  and  the  sacred 
writer  does  not  disguise  them,  was  a  man  of  affectionate  temper. 
His  thoughts  were  bound  up  with  his  beloved  Rachel,  and  with  the 
sous  she  bore  him.  Her  image  when  he  had  lost  her  was  ever  before 
his  eyes;  and  her  children,  as  they  grew  up  in  his  house,  while  they 
solaced,  yet  saddened  his  heart,  m&ing  more  pungent  the  remem- 
brance of  her  he  had  so  much  loved.  And,  when  he  saw  those  sons* 
sons,  when  he  was  restored  to  Joseph,  whose  face  he  never  thought  to 
see  again,  and  beheld  his  children,  when,  too,  as  he  looked  though  with 
failing  eyes  upon  them,  his  last  sickness  was  warning  him  that  he  also 
must  go  whither  Rachel  had  gone  before,  and  when  he  was  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  bless  the  lads — what  wonder  if  thick-coming  thoughts  of  the 
sad  scene  of  Rachel's  death,  and  the  place  of  her  burial,  rose  vividly 
before  him,  and  there  dropped  from  his  lips  once  again  the  story  of 
his  bereavement,  ere,  mastering  his  emotion,  he  uttered  the  prophetic 
blessing  ?  There  is  not  a  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  more  true  to 
nature,  or  which  touches  more  thnllingly  the  chords  of  human  feeling. 
But  Dr.  Hupfeld  is  insensible  to  all  this.  And  he  thinks  that 
Jacob  ought  to  have  spoken  at  such  a  moment  as  if  he  were  writing 
a  political  despatch — in  set  phrases,  and  regular  order,  arid  with  cold 
precision.  Dr.  Hupfeld  seems  to  have  no  notion  of  what  the  bursting 
heart  may  prompt  and  the  ready  lips  express.  And  so,  because  this 
verse  is  not  where  he  would  have  put  it  himself,  it  does  not  suit,  he 
says,  the  mouth  of  Jacob,  "  because  nothing  follows  of  it."  And  he 
calls  it  *^  a  gloss."'  If  scripture  is  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  anjrthing 
may  be  made  of  it ;  nay,  there  is  scarcely  a  book  in  existence  which  a 
critic,  working  after  this  fashion,  may  not  dismember  by  rule,  and  sort 
out  and  ticket  into  innumerable  fragments  which  he  thinks  he  can  re- 
construct far  better  than  the  writer.  More  symmetrical,  perhaps,  it 
might  be ;  but  the  life  and  the  reality  would  be  gone.  The  very  first 
qualification  for  a  successful  critic  upon  scripture  is  a  deeply  reve- 
rential spirit.  And  no  man  has  a  right  to  call  himself  a  critic  at  all, 
if  he  cannot,  in  some  degree  at  least,  throw  his  mind  into  the  mind 
of  the  writer  he  sets  to  work  on,  if  he  cannot  sympathize  with  those 
whose  life  lay  in  stirring  scenes,  and  if  he  cannot  feel  somewhat  of 
the  warm  glow  which  pervaded  those  whose  tenderest  affections  were 
roused  by  the  things  that  befell  them.  Again  and  again  have  events 
occurred  on  the  stage  of  the  world  which  a  cold  calculator  would  de- 
nounce as  highly  improbable. 

Besides  the  variations  which  are  supposed  ta  run  through  the 
Pentateuch,  there  is  one  book  which  stands  apart  from  the  rest — ^that 

'  Die  Qnellen  der  Qenesia,  p^  36. 
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called  Deuteronomy.  It  has  in  itself  a  character  of  completeness ; 
insomuch  that  De^  Wette  allows  that,  with  trifling  exceptions  (iv.  41 — 
49.;  X.  6 — 9.;  xxxiL  xxxiii.),  it  must  have  proceeded  from  one  hand.' 
He  argues,  however,  against  the  supposition  that  this  was  the  so- 
called  Jehovist  of  the  former  books.  It  is  urged  by  him  and  by 
other  writers  that,  both  as  respects  its  legislation  and  its  historical 
statements,  there  are  differences,  compared  with  the  preceding  books, 
additions,  and  indeed  contradictions,  sufficient  to  show  that  they  could 
not  all  have  proceeded  from  the  same  source.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  alleged  contradictions ;  some  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed. 

1.  Deut  i.  9—18.  with  Exod.  xviii.  13—26. 

It  is  said  that  the  appointment  of  judges  is  placed  at  different  times  in 
these  two  passages.  But,  as  Hengstenberg  observes,  **  this  objection  is 
founded  on  taking  ^^"Jf?  f^J!?  in  too  definite  a  sense  in  Deut.  i.  9.  The 
expression  'about  this  time '  is  not  intended  to  fix  a  point  of  time  during 
the  sojourn  at  Mount  Horeb,  but  presents  tlie  time  in  its  whole  extent  by 
way  of  contrast  to  a  later  period."  ^ 

2.  Deut  ii.  4 — 8.  with  Numb.  xx.  14—21. 

It  is  alleged  that  in  one  of  these  places  the  Edomites  refused  the  Israelites 
a  passage,  and  thus  forced  them  to  a  circuitous  march,  and  that  in  the  other 
they  sold  necessaries  to  them  and  allowed  them  to  traverse  their  country. 
Hengstenberg,  in  reply,  cites  Leake,  who  says,  '*  The  aforesaid  people,  who 
opposed  with  success  the  advance  of  the  Israelites  through  their  strongly^ 
fortified  western  boundary,  were  now  alarmed  when  they  saw  that  they 
took  a  circuit  and  had  reached  the  unprotected  boundary  of  the  land."  He 
proceeds :  "  They  now,  therefore,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  tried  to 
turn  it  to  their  advantage  by  the  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life."  ' 

3.  Deut  ii.  24.  with  Numb.  xxL  21,  22. 

It  is  really  astonishing  that  any  thoughtful  critic  should  revive  the  old 
objection  that  in  Deuteronomy  Gfod  promises  to  give  Sihon's  land  to  the 
Israelites  and  encourages  them  to  attack  it,  while  in  Numbers  they  are  said 
to  have  sent  him  a  peaceful  embassy ;  so  that,  therefore,  the  passages  are 
contradictory.  De  Wette,  when  he  urged  this,  must  have  felt  himself 
sorely  in  want  of  feasible  arguments.  The  fact  is  simply  that  Silion  had 
a  warning  as  Pharaoh  had.  If  he  had  granted  the  boon  asked  of  him,  his 
authority  would  not  have  been  disturbed ;  for  his  dominions  did  not  lie  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  properly  so  called.  But  God  foresaw  that  he  would 
reject  the  application,  and  would  therefore  be  justly  destroyed.^  And  in 
confirmation  of  this  fact  we  find  in  Deuteronomy,  a  little  farther  on 
(ii.  26 — 30.),  exactly  the  same  statement  as  in  Numbers.  The  Israelites 
did  not  attack  Sihon  till  they  had  sent  their  unavailing  embassy. 

4.  It  is  further  said  that  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  uses  the  word  Horeb 
exclusively;  while  in  the  preceding  books,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions, 
the  place  where  the  law  was  given  is  called  Sinai.  But  Hengstenberg 
retorts  that  by  the  variation  of  name  the  exact  accuracy  of  the  writer  is 

1  Einleitang,  §  154.  pp.  188,  189. 

'  Dissertations,  diss.  rii.  vol  ii.  pp.  340,  &c.;  Kcil,  Einleitang,  §  29.;  and  for  the  solu- 
tion of  another  contradiction  said  to  exist  between  these  passages  see  before,  pp.  455,  456. 

*  IMssertations,  diss.  vi.  rol.  ii.  pp.  231,  23*2.;  Keil,  ubi  supra, 

*  Hengstenberg,  diss.  vii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  347—349. 
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evinced.  '^  Never  does  Horeb  appear  as  a  single  mountain,  in  contrast  to 
Sinai.  Sinai,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  a  single  mountain.  Before  the 
children  of  Israel  reached  the  district,  and  after  they  left  it,  the  general 
name  of  the  mountain  Horeb  always  stands  in  contrast  to  Egypt,  the  pituns 
of  Moab,  &c.  During  their  stay  there,  the  particular  is  made  a  distinct 
object  from  the  general :  the  mountain  of  Sinai  and  its  wilderness  are  dis- 
tinguished ns  the  theatre  of  events  that  took  place  in  the  district  of  Horeb. 
But  in  Exod.  xviii.  5.  the  general  term  is  used ;  the  whole  of  Horeb  is 
still  the  mountain  of  Grod;  which  designation,  nevertheless,  is  only  applicable 
to  the  whole  on  account  of  what  occurred  on  part  of  it,  Sinai.  ^  It  may 
be  added  that,  after  all,  Sinai  is  used  in  Deuteronomy  (xxxiii.  2.)  ;  just  as 
in  Exodus  we  occasionally  find  the  term  Horeb. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of  the  question: 
it  has  been  treated  at  large  by  various  writers.*  And  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  they  have  shown  satisfactorily  that  the  objections 
tending  to  prove  Deuteronomy  not  in  harmony  with  the  preceding 
books  can  receive  a  sufficient  answer.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny 
that  the  style  of  Deuteronomy  is  peculiar;  a  rhetorical  and  more 
verbose  mode  of  speaking  being  evident.  But  for  this  its  hortatory 
charactei  will  account.  And  we  must  observe  that  it,  more  especially, 
claims  by  its  own  assertions  Mosaic  authorship.  If  (with  trifling 
exceptions)  it  is  to  be  assigned  to  another  hand,  it  follows  that  the 
writer  must  be  convicted  of  untruthfulness.  He  certainly  desired 
that  his  work  should  be  believed  to  be  that  of  the  great  Hebrew  law- 
giver. Now,  then,  observe  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Prof.  Moses 
Stuart,  whose  honesty  of  purpose  cannot  be  questioned.  ^*  Deu- 
teronomy, which  is  set  so  low  by  some  of  the  critics,  and  attributed 
to  a  foreign  hand  by  most  of  the  neologists,  appears  to  my  mind,  as 
it  did  to  that  of  Eichhom  and  Herder,  as  the  earnest  out-pourings 
and  admonitions  of  a  heart  which  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  realized  that  it  must  soon 
bid  farewell  to  them.  The  repetition  of  laws  is  to  mould  them  more 
into  a  popular  shape,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  comprehended  and 
remembered.  Instead  of  bearing  upon  its  face,  as  is  alleged  by  some, 
evidences  of  another  authorship  than  that  of  Moses,  I  must  regjird 
this  book  as  being  so  deeply  fraught  with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling, 
as  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  reader,  who  is  competent  to  judge 
of  its  style,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  probability, 
be  attributed  to  any  pretender  to  legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imitator 
of  the  great  legislator.  Such  a  glow  as  runs  through  all  this  book 
it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  artificial  or  supposititious  composition." ' 

Keil  admits  that  there  are  expressions  peculiar  to  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  but  holds  strongly  that  the  usus  loquendi  is  in  general 
consonant  with  that  of  the  earlier  books.  It  is  almost  entirely  an 
address  to  the  people,  which  must  necessarily,  by  its  very  purpose, 
require  a  fulness  of  expression,  and  be  so  far,  in  words  and  phrases, 

*  Hengstenberg,  diss.  vii.  roL  iL  pp.  325—827.;  Keil,  ubi  supra. 

*  Hengstenbcrg  and  Keil,  as  above  cited ;  also  Havernick,  EinlcituDg,  §  133. 1,  ii  pp.  4C0. 
&c    Comp.  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  §29. 

*  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  (edit,  Davidson),  sect,  iii. 
rp.  49,  50. 
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distinguished  from  the  simple  narratives  and  the  precise  legislation 
of  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch.  All  this  is  reasonable  enough ;  but  to 
suppose  that  we  have  herein  indications  of  another  writer  is  surely  to 
evince  little  appreciation  of  mental  power.  "  Why  should  Moses, 
with  a  mind  of  peculiar  grandeur,  who,  independent  of  all  history, 
exercises  a  native  power,  who  reveals  divine  things,  and  more  or  less 
produces  that  which  is  imparted  to  him,  a  prophet  in  whom  we  must 
recognize  the  most  marvellous  originality  of  spirit,  not  be  able  at  the 
close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  to  strike  another  chord,  in  order  once 
again  to  urge  on  the  heart  of  his  people  the  observance  of  the  laws 
already  given,  as  well  as  of  those  to  be  added  for  their  residence  in 
Canaan  ?  All  the  peculiar  words  fmd  modes  of  speech  which  occur 
in  Deuteronomy — most  of  them  due  to  the  poetic  element  of  orato- 
rical diction,  and  many  without  reason  said  to  be  peculiar — may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  rhetorical  and  hortatory  tone  of  the  book."  * 

Keil  has  produced  a  variety  of  examples  to  show,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  language  of  Deuteronomy  is  substantially  the  same  with  that 
of  both  the  so-called  Elohistic  and  J  ehovistic  documents  of  the  earlier 
books,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  remarkably  differs  from  that  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  whose  style  it  has  been  said  by  some  to  resemble.* 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  has  been  examined  by  the  writer  of  a 
sensible  paper  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.*  After 
insisting  on  the  close  connection  which  subsists  between  the  different 
portions  (excluding  of  course  the  final  chapter),  he  produces  some 
direct  quotations  TJer.  xxxiv.  14. ;  2  Kings  xiv.  6. ;  1  Kings  viii.  29.) 
tending  to  show  tnat  certainly  about  400  years  after  Moses  this  book 
was  in  existence  and  was  recognized  as  law.  He  produces  also 
several  verbal  allusions  in  other  early  books  of  scripture,  and  points 
out  the  traces  in  history  which  go  to  connect  Deuteronomy  with  the 
times  in  which  it  professes  to  be  written.  As  collateral  arguments,  he 
urges,  among  others,  the  evident  high  antiquity  of  chap,  xxxiii.,  the 
silence  of  lie  book  as  to  post-Mosaic  events,  the  peculiar  geo- 
graphical notices,  the  relation  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom  to  Israel, 
varying  from  that  which  subsisted  in  later  ages,  the  familiar  acquaint- 
ance displayed  with  Egypt,  the  indefiniteness  of  the  predictions 
which  the  book  contains,  the  presence  of  laws  relating  to  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  the  sanction  which  our  Lord  gives  to  Deuteronomy, 
together  with  the  glaring  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  contrary 
hypothesis,  which  could  be  maintained  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  book  is  an  elaborate  forgery. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  have  gone,  there  geems  no  sufficient  reason 
to  tear  away  the  fifth  book  from  those  that  precede  it  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

Notice  has  been  already  in  some  measure  taken  of  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Hupfeld,  who,  having  critically  examined  the  book  of  Genesis, 
imagines  that  he  has  detected  two  Elohistic  writers,  and  maintains 
that  the  Jehovah  document,  instead  of  being  the  work  of  a  supple- 

•  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  30.  «  Ibid.  •  Jan.  1858.  pp.  313 — 325. 
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menter^  is  complete  and  independent^  produced  by  one  unacquainted 
with  the  earlier  groundwork. 

It  is  well  to  see  Dr.  Hupfeld^s  mode  of  proceeding.  He  takes 
Gen.  vii.,  and^  confessing  that  there  is  so  close  an  union  between  the 
parts  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  divide  them^  he  nevertheless  ad- 
ventures after  this  fashion.  Verses  1 — 10.,  he  says,  have  generally 
been  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist ;  but  he  is  sure  he  sees  in  w.  6 — 9. 
traces  of  the  Elohist :  v.  6.  has  quite  an  Elohistic  colouring ;  and 
besides,  if  you  compare  it  with  the  latter  part  of  v.  10.,  you  will  find 
an  '^  intolerable  tautology  ;  "  so  that  the  two  clauses  cannot  proceed 
from  the  same  pen.  In  v.  7.  there  is  an  Elohistic  phrase;  while  the 
latter  part  of  v.  8.  and  the  beginning  of  v.  9.  exhibit  expressions 
quite  strange  to  the  Jehovist  Still  you  must  not  be  in  a  hurry, 
you  must  not  assign  the  verses  altogether  to  the  Elohist,  because  the 
former  part  of  v.  8.  includes  a  Jehovistic  phrase ;  and,  besides,  you 
have  the  account  repeated  in  vv.  13 — 16.,  which  belong  to  the 
Elohist.  So  you  had  better  conclude  that  you  have  in  the  verses 
what  is  essentially  Jehovist,  with  Elohistic  expressions  interpolated. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  final  editor  intended  to  amalgamate  the  Elo- 
histic narrative  in  a  compendious  form  with  the  Jehovistic,  and  to  sup- 
plement one  from  the  other.  However,  he  directly  changed  his  mind 
and  his  plan,  and  inserted  it  entire.  But  the  two  narratives  do  not 
agree ;  for,  according  to  one,  the  out-  burst  is  (v.  10.)  seven  days  afW 
the  entry  into  the  ark,  according  to  the  other  (v.  13.)  it  is  the  same 
day.  Verse  10.  is  Jehovistic,  relating  the  fulfilment  of  what  was 
announced  v.  4.;  v.  11.  is  Elohistic,  and  v.  12.  Jehovistic,  for  it 
refers  to  v.  4.,  and  interrupts  the  connection  between  vv.  11,  13. 
Thus  Dr.  Hupfeld  goes  on,  till  he  has  parcelled  out  the  chapter  in 
this  way : 

Elohistic.  Jehovistic. 

vv.  6,  11,  13 — 16  (first  part),  vv.  1 — 5,  7 — 9  (managed  in  the 

17 — 22,  24.  way  above  mentioned),  10, 12, 

16  (latter  part),  23. ; 

and  so  he  treats  the  sacred  record.  The  latter  part  of  v.  10.  compared 
with  V.  6.  he  calls,  as  has  been  observed,  **  intolerable  tautology." 
But  how  would  he  like  that  the  same  measure  should  be  dealt  out 
to  himself,  and,  because  within  ten  lines  he  twice  describes  a  Jehovistic 
formula  as  occurring  in  the  first  part  of  v.  8.,  that  he  should  be  set 
down  as  not  the  sole  author  of  his  book  ?  And  then,  as  to  the  con- 
tradiction between  vv.  4,  10.  and  v.  13.,  to  make  this  out.  Dr.  Hupfeld 
must  show  himself  credulous  enough  to  believe  that  the  lading  of  the 
ark  and  the  embarkation  could  all  be  completed  in  one  day !  The 
two  narratives  are  in  perfect  harmony.  God  gave  Noah  seven  days' 
notice  of  the  coming  storm,  and  commanded  him  to  take  the  pre- 
scribed animals  and  go  into  the  ark.  Seven  days  were  little  enough 
for  the  work  to  be  done  in  them ;  but  at  their  conclusion  all  was 
finished ;  and  Noah*s  family,  as  was  natural,  did  not  go  on  board  till 
then ;  and,  in  the  self-same  day  that  they  embarked,  and  were  safely 
shut  in  by  the  Lord's  superintending  care,  the  desolation  came* 
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Dr.  Hupfeld  puzzles  himself^  agaio^  because  the  i*ain  is  said  to  have 
lasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  yet  the  waters  to  have  pre- 
vailed one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  vv.  17,  24.^  But  the  efiects  of  an 
inundation  would  last  longer  than  the  cause  was  in  action.  The 
simple  statement  of  the  historian  is  that,  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  (whatever  they  were)  having  been  broken  up,  and  the  rain 
having  descended  continuously  forty  days,  such  a  flood  resulted  that, 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  one  hundred  and  ten  days  after  the 
cessation  of  the  rain,  the  waters  **  prevailed,"  there  was  to  Noah  no 
perceptible  subsidence.  The  waters  were  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  subsiding ;  but  Noah  had  no  evidence  of  this  till  the  ark 
grounded ;  for  nothing  was  visible  above  the  waves.  They  might, 
therefore,  most  truly  be  said  to  prevail,  to  be  strong,  through  the 
whole  period,  D\©D  ^"»5^*3  (v.  24.).  The  word  is  used  just  as  in  Job 
XXI.  7.,  ^\^  ^'y^\'Uly  **  they  are  mighty  in  power  "  It  is,  consequently, 
a  groundless  assumption  of  Dr.  Hupfeld  that  there  are  two  varying 
accounts,  that  one  limits  the  rise  of  the  waters  to  forty  days,  the 
other  extends  that  rise  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  allows  of  no 
abatement  till  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  were  ended.  A  diffe- 
rent word  is  used,  D^^JO  ^3")*1  (vii.  17,  18.),  to  express  the  rise  or  in- 
crease of  the  waters;  and  (viii.  3.)  the  subsidence  is  distinctly 
mentioned  (**  the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  **),  though  not 
till  the  close  of  the  period  named  was  abatement  perceptible.  Other 
objections  taken  by  Dr.  Hupfeld  to  the  harmony  of  the  narrative  are 
just  as  easily  removed.  Yet  it  is  on  futile  reasons  such  as  these  that 
he  not  only  assigns  the  history  to  different  writers,  but  presumes  to 
charge  these  different  authors  with  being  in  direct  contradiction.* 

But  to  proceed :  De  Wette,  says  Hupfeld,  had  some  time  ago  as- 
serted that  there  were  two  Elohists  ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  examined 
the  history  of  Jacob  that  he  himself  became  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  fact  as  to  feel  amazed  that  it  was  not  universally  recognized  by 
the  critics.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  9 — 15.,  a  section  certainly  Elohistic  and 
evincing  much  similarity  to  chap,  xvii.,  the  names  of  Israel  and 
Bethel  are  said  to  have  been  given.  But,  at  a  previous  period  of 
Jacob's  life  (see  chap.  xxviiL  10—22.,  which  is  also  Elohistic,  save 
the  Jehovistic  interpolations,  vv.  13 — 16.,  and  probably  v.  19.),  he  had 
acknowledged  the  place  where  he  had  a  vision,  *^  God's  house,"  t.  e. 
Bethel,  and  had  set  up  a  memorial  pillar,  and  made  a  vow ;  to  all 
which  there  is  reference,  chap.  xxxi.  13.  An.l  when  he  returned 
from  Padan-aram  he  visited  the  place,  xxxv.  1 — 7.,  erected  the  altar, 
and  fulfilled  his  vow,  giving  solemnly  the  name  Bethel  to  it.  Con- 
sequently the  name  was  given  long  before  the  appearance  narrated  in 
xxxv.  7.,  &c  Then,  j^ain,  the  appellation  Israel  had  been  previously 
(chap,  xxxii.  28.)  bestowed  on  Jacob.  And  so,  as  Dr.  Hupfeld  says, 
the  general  laws  of  logic  not  allowing  a  name  already  given  to  be 
given  afresh,  these  two  relations  must  have  proceeded  from  two  dif- 
ferent sources,  and  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  ground- 

*  Die  QaeHen  der  Genesis,  pp.  6 — 16.    See  before,  p.  452. 

'  For  proofs  of  the  unity  of  the  narrative  of  the  flood,  see  Kurtz,  Einheit  dcr  Genesis, 
pp.  46—69.  That  repetitions  do  not  argue  a  diversity  of  authorship,  sec  Numb.  v.  24,  26, 
9.7.1  Judff.  xviii.  17,  18.;  Ezek.  iii.  1—3. 
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work,  like  that  between  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist ;  that  is  to  any, 
there  is  an  elder  and  a  younger  Elohist.^  But  this  is  mere  assump- 
tion. It  is  common  to  find  things  reiterated  in  scripture.  Covenants 
are  solemnly  made,  and  with  yet  greater  solemnity  confirmed. 
Blessings  are  invoked,  and  afterwards  repeated  and  enlarged.  Pro- 
phecies are  delivered,  and  in  the  course  of  time  are  confirmed  and 
amplified.  Bulers  are  anointed  once  and  again,  and  the  solemn 
recognitions  of  their  sovereignty  are  repeated.  Both  David  and 
Saul  are  well-known  examples.  Why  should  the  laws  of  logic  so 
imperatively  forbid  a  similar  reiteration  in  respect  of  names  ?  The 
remark  of  Kalisch  on  the  matter  in  question  eeems  fair  and  reason- 
able enough.  "  When  Jacob  had  consecrated  the  altar  in  Bethel, 
God  not  only  repeated  the  material  promises  before  made  to  himself 
and  to  his  ancestors,  but  chiefly  confirmed  the  spiritual  dominion 
which  his  seed  should  exercise ;  therefore  the  significant  change  of 
Jacob's  name  into  Israel  is  repeated  i  and  this  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal *  blessing.'  To  commemorate  this  new  vision  Jacob  erected  a 
monument  of  stone,  sanctified  it  by  a  libation  of  wine  and  an  oint- 
ment of  oil  (comp.  xxviiL  18. ;  Exod.  xxiv.  4. ;  Josh.  xxiv.  27.), 
and  called  the  place  Bethel,  just  as  he  had  before,  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, given  the  same  appellation  to  a  spot  equally  remarkable."  * 

Hupfeld  supposes  that  a  more  accurate  apportionment  of  passages 
to  their  respective  authors  will  hereafter  be  made.  He  assigns  now 
portions  of  the  history  of  Abraham,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Jacob,  &c  to 
the  younger  Elohist,  and  points  out  peculiarities  and  formulas  which 
are  strange  to  the  older  groundwork,  but  which  occur  in  sections 
that  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist.  The  work  of  the  latter,  as 
already  observed,  he  endeavours  to  prove  complete  in  itself  and  in- 
dependent. His  proofs,  however,  will  hardly  be  deemed  satisfactory 
by  the  careful  student.  Thus,  there  is  no  mention  of  Abraham's 
death  in  the  Jehovist,  nor  yet  of  Sarah's.  Still  the  case  is  not 
desperate;  and  means  must  be  found  to  maintain  the  Jchovist'a 
completeness.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  is  really  worth 
remembering.  In  Gen.  xxiv.  67.,  it  is  said  that  Isaac  *'  was  com- 
forted after  his  mother."  Simple-minded  men  would  imagine  that 
this  verse  referred  back  to  xxiii.  1,  2.,  and  proved  that  these  verses, 
or  some  like  them,  must  have  formed  part  of  the  preceding  narrative* 
But  no  such  thing:  Dr.  Hupfeld  knows  better:  it  is  the  Jehoviat's  mode 
of  apprising  his  readers  that  Sarah  had  died.  And  as  to  Abraham 
the  matter  is  still  more  curiously  managed.  He  died.  Dr.  Hupfeld 
tells  us,  while  his  servant  was  gone  to  Mesopotamia  to  negotiate 
Isaac's  marriage.  For,  let  the  reader  mark,  the  servant  (xxiv.  6.) 
calls  Isaac  on  his  return  his  *' master,"  and  v.  66.  gives  Isaac  the 
account  of  his  embassy.  Therefore  Abraham  was  dead !  1 '  In 
what  terms  would  Dr.  Hupfeld  have  denounced  such  reasoning,  if  he 
had  found  it  in  the  writings  of  those  he  denominates  the  "anti-critical 
party  "  ?     Is  he  really  so  ignorant  of  the  world's  ways  as  not  to  guess 

'  Die  Qaellen  der  Genesis,  pp.  38 — 40.     See  Kalisch's  censare  of  Ilnpfeld's  theory, 
Comm.  on  the  Old  Test,  Phil.  Rem.  on  Gen.  xxxvii. 

*  Ibid.,  note  on  Gen.  xxxv.  9 — 15.     ^qq  also  before,  p.  572. 

•  Die  Qucllen  der  Genesis,  pp.  146,  147. 
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that  the  heir,  probably  already  administering  his  father's  property 
(xxiv.  36,),  would  naturally  be  termed  **  master  "  by  a  servant  of  the 
household,  or  that,  still  more  naturally,  the  bridegroom  (especially  if 
met  before  entering  the  encampment)  would  be  of  all  others  the 
person  to  whom  the  full  detail  of  the  mission  which  procured  him  a 
wife  would  be  given  ? 

A  full  examination  of  Hupfeld's  book  it  is  impossible  to  make 
here ;  but  the  author's  reputation,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  one  of 
the  latest  in  the  field,  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of 
his  lucubrations.  After  the  specimens  produced,  it  will  not  appear 
presumptuous  to  say  that  his  argiunents  are  vague,  his  conclusions 
unsupported.  And  to  the  devout  mind  it  will  be  a  matter  of  mourn- 
ful regret  that  a  theological  professor  should  deal  with  the  Bible  as 
he  has  done. 

To  a  fair  and  reverent  examination  of  such  questions  as  are  here 
debated  there  can  be  no  objection :  let  truth  be  sought  by  every 
possible  means.  But  let  us  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  holy 
things:  let  no  fanciful  surmise,  therefore,  usurp  the  place  of  argmnent ; 
let  no  theory  be  forced  upon  the  world  without  the  most  jealous  care 
to  discover  whether  it  has  truth  for  its  basis,  and  is  not  the  mere 
vagary  of  an  unquiet  brain. 

It  is.  very  possible  that  a  student,  after  diligent  research,  may  be 
persuaded  that  he  sees  traces  of  more  than  one  hand  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  question  is  confessedly  intricate.  And,  if  the  varied 
use  of  the  divine  *  name,  and  any  perceptible  difference  of  diction 
incline  the  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  reasonable  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  phenomena  is  to  believe  that  previous  documents 
were  worked  up  into  the  composition  as  we  have  it,  the  present 
writer  is  far  from  censuring  such  a  conclusion.  This  is  nothing  but 
what  we  have  a  thousand  examples  of.  Daniel  introduced  a  decree 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  into  his  book.  The  genealogies  of  the  New 
Testament  were  doubtless  copies  of  the  public  registers.  Luke  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  works  of  those  who  before  him 
undertook  to  describe  our  Saviour's  life  and  actions,  and  introduces 
into  his  apostolic  history  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  Boman 
tribune.  Secular  writers,  too,  have  largely  availed  themselves  of 
the  labours  of  those  who  preceded  them,  and  historians  especially 
have  often  literally  transcribed  into  their  narrative  events  related  by 
older  annalists.  It  is  no  charge  against  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  suppose  that  he  has  done  the  same.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the 
belief  of  his  inspiration.  For  inspired  writers  were  to  employ  all  dili- 
gence in  acquiring  information.  The  divine  superintendence  guided 
their  faculties,  but  did  not  supersede  the  exercise  of  them.  It  pre- 
served them  from  erroneously  using  the  knowledge  they  any  how 
acquired ;  so  that  what  they  have  left  on  record  is  the  very  word  of 
God. 

To  the  belief,  then,  in  the  existence  of  (so-called)  Elohim  and 
Jehovah  documents  there  is  no  theological  objection.  This  question 
is  not  of  vital  interest.  But  it  becomes  of  vital  importance  when  men 
not  only  distinguish,  but  set  one  against  the  other,  when  they  ima- 
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gine  contradictions*,  and  argue  that  each  author  respectively  described 
events,  not  as  they  occurred,  but  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  the 
prevalent  opinions  of  his  times,  and  thus  degrade  the  sacred  book  into 
a  national  epic  poem.  It  is  a  miserable  blunder  to  maintain  that  every 
writer  relates  all  he  knows.  And  yet  this  blunder  is  daily  made  by 
men  who  should  know  better.  Because  a  circumstance  noticed  by 
A  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  B,  they  argue  as  if  B  must  be  of 
necessity  in  ignorance  of  it  It  is  well  that  some  critic  has  not  as 
yet  denied  that  St.  John  knew  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  seeing  that  m 
his  gospel  he  omits  all  mention  of  it 

It  is  here,  then,  that  a  stand  must  be  made.  The  documents  used 
— if  separate  documents  there  were  —  in  the  composition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch (and  it  is  in  Genesis  chiefly  that  they  would  be  used)  were 
in  perfect  harmony.  If  information  was  found  only  in  one,  it  was  not 
denied,  though  not  recorded,  by  the  other.  And  the  facts  obtained 
from  both  were  disposed  with  unerring  faithfulness  in  the  fittest 
place  to  make  a  text-book  of  holy  truth  for  God's  church  for  ever. 

Grave  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  the  soundness  of  either  of  the 
theories,  documentary,  or  supplementary ;  yet  thus  far  one  or  other 
may  be  received  with  no  damage  to  the  faith.  As  materials  for  a 
well-digested  whole,  it  is  possible  that  earlier  annals  may  have  been 
employed ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  were  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments of  an  ill-fitting  agglomerate.  Different  writers  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  substantial  unity  in  the  Pentateuch.  There  is  a  regular 
plan  and  a  definite  object  And  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  this  could 
be  attained  by  the  mere  forcing  of  rugged  materials  into  con- 
nection by  an  ultimate  compiler,  instead  of  being  the  development 
of  one  leading  purpose,  for  which  the  materials  were  used  only  as 
best  adapted  thereto. 

Kurtz  dwells  on  the  fact  that,  besides  an  introduction  (Gen.  i.— iL 
3.),  the  book  of  Genesis  comprises  ten  distinct  sections.  Ten,  he  re- 
marks, is  the  number  of  completeness,  of  entirety,  of  perfection. 
And  he  deems  it  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the 
book  might  have  intended  by  such  an  arrangement  to  exhibit  its 
completeness  —  at  all  events  that  it  was  constructed  upon  plan,  and 
was,  therefore,  one  man's  work.  These  ten  sections,  moreover,  have 
distinct  and  similar  superscriptions.  They  are  each  headed  nh^ta  n^^: 
"  These  are  the  generations,"  or  Ti\^^\F\  i^p  nj. :  "  This  is  the  book 
of  the  generations.'^    The  following  is  a  list  of  them: — 

The  generations  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  (ii.  4. — ^iv.  26.). 

The  generations  of  Adam  (v.  1. — vi.  8.)« 

The  generations  of  Noah  (vi.  9. — ix.  29.). 

The  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah  (x.  1. — xi.  9.). 

The  generations  of  Shem  (xi.  10 — ^26.). 

The  generations  of  Terah  (xi.  27. — ^xxv.  11.).' 

The  generations  of  Ishmael  (xxv.  12 — 18.). 

The  generations  of  Isaac  (xxv.  19. — ^xxxv.  29.). 

The  generations  of  Esau  (xxxvi.). 

The  generations  of  Jacob  (xxxvii.  l.-l.  26.).* 

'  See  before,  p.  562.  ■  Die  Eirhcit  der  Genesis,  pp.  btvil  Ixviii. 
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It  fiirther  appears  that  there  are  certtdn  similarities  of  arrangement 
frequently  observable  in  these  sections ;  and  this  is  so  far  a  presump- 
tion that  they  proceeded  from  one  hand. 

But  not  only  in  Genesis  are  indications  of  this  kind  seen ;  there 
are  arguments  to  be  deduced  from  the  whole  Pentateuch.  Keil 
notices  the  chronological  thready  according  to  which  events  are 
placed  in  orderly  succession ;  any  minor  departure  from  it  being  only 
for  the  better  arrangement  and  completing  of  the  histories  to  be 
given.  He  notices,  also,  the  careful  elaboration  of  the  subject,  and 
the  close  and  consistent  linking  of  the  whole  together ;  so  that  the 
earlier  sections  tend  forward,  and,  as  it  were,  prepare  for  what  is  yet 
to  come,  and  the  later  sections  are  continually  referring  back  to  those 
which  have  preceded,  in  the  most  natural  manner,  developing  and 
carrying  out  what  they  have  recorded.  The  references,  too,  are  not 
of  one  peculiar  class :  they  are  not  merely  of  one  part  of  the  so-called 
groundwork  or  the  supplement  to  another  part  of  the  same ;  there  are 
references  from  the  supplement  to  the  groundwork,  and,  what  is  of 
peculiar  importance,  from  the  groundwork  to  the  supplement. 

The  Elohim  document  has  generally  been  assumed  to  be  complete. 
But,  if  this  be  so,  there  are  strange  gaps  in  it ;  and  many  portions 
would  be  hard  to  understand  for  want  of  more  particular  previous 
information.  Thus  the  fall  of  man  is  narrated  only  by  the  so-called 
Jehovist.  And,  seeing  that  (Gen.  i.  10,  12,  18,  21,  25,  31.)  every- 
thing is  pronounced  after  the  creation  very  good,  the  universal  de- 
pravity (vi.  11 — 13)  would  be,  as  Keil  calls  it,  a  perfect  enigma,  if  we 
were  not  made  aware  that  sin  had  entered  the  world  in  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents.  Again,  there  would  be  a  gap  between  v.  32.  and  vi.  9. ; 
for  how,  but  for  the  history,  vi.  1 — 8.,  should  we  learn  that  the 
righteous  line  of  Seth  shared  in  the  common  degeneracy  ?  The 
narrative,  moreover,  commencing  vii.  11.,  does  not  by  any  means  fit 
well  on  to  the  close  of  chap.  vi.  It  is  true  that  the  supporters  of  the 
supplement  hypothesis  consider  the  injunctions  given,  vii.  1 — 4., 
by  the  Jehovist  to  be  only  the  counterpart  of  those  of  the  Elohist 
in  chap.  vi.  But  this  notion  is  clearly  untenable.  The  first  command 
was  for  the  building  of  the  ark,  witii  a  declaration  that  not  Noah's 
family  only,  but  the  inferior  animals  should  be  saved  in  it.  Long 
time  was  necessarily  consumed  in  this  preparation  —  according  to 
some  a  century  or  upwards.  And,  when  it  was  completed,  how  was 
Noah  to  know  when  he  should  embark  ?  Another  divine  communi- 
cation was  naturally  required ;  and  if  there  had  been  no  record  of 
such  communication  the  history  would  be  incomplete.*  Once 
more,  the  composition  would  be  imperfect,  if  chap.  xvii.  followed 
immediately  upon  xiii.  For  Ishmael  appears  in  xvii.,  the  story  of 
whose  birth  is  related  in  xvi.  Without  chap.  xvi.  the  later  relation 
would  be  unintelligible.*  Many  more  examples  of  the  kind  may  be 
found  in  Keil.' 

Then  we  have  references  back  from  passages  in  the  Elohist  to 

>  Kurtz,  Einheit  der  Qenesit,  pp.  50—52. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  58—92.  •  KnleittiDg,  %  84. 
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those  in  the  Jehovist.  Thus  v.  29.  evidently  points  to  iii.  17.  It  is 
true  that  y.  29.  is  said  to  be  an  interpolation,  and,  though  in  an 
Elohistic  section,  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Jehovist ;  but  this  is 
rather  an  evasion  than  a  fair  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  Chap. 
XIX.  29.  refers  to  xiii.  10 — 13, ;  xxL  9.  to  xvi.  15. ;  xxil  19.  to  xxi. 
33.;  xxviii.  20,  21.  to  xxviii.  15.;  xlvi.  12.  to  xxxviii.  7 — 10. 
Further,  there  are  similar  references  in  the  other  books ,  as  Numb, 
xvi.  3.  to  Exod.  xix.  6. ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  9.  to  Exod.  xv.  27.  But 
these  are  merely  specimens  of  a  multitude  which  Keil  and  Kurtz 
have  exhibited.^  And,  if  we  grant  that  these  writers  have  sometimes 
imagined  references  when  none  were  intended,  still  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  proofs  of  this  kind  are  of  their  very  nature  faint  and 
uncertain.  Arguments  taken  from  the  resemblance  of  trains  of 
thought,  or  grounded  upon  allusions  which  can  be  rather  felt  than 
explained,  are  necessarily  subtle,  and  will  weigh  lightly  with  many 
minds.  But  then  it  is  to  be  marked  that  they  are  brought  against 
others  of  equal  tenuity.  The  reasons  which  have  decided  many 
critics  to  portion  out  this  or  that  passage  of  the  Pentateuch  to  one  or 
other  documentist  are  very  evanescent  They  are  taken  from  a 
word,  a  feeling,  a  fancy,  the  supposed  fitness  of  an  idea  here,  or  an 
expression  there,  a  breath,  a  tone  which  is  thought  perceptible  by 
one,  while  to  others  it  is  as  nothing.  If  then  the  references  urged 
by  Kurtz  and  Keil  are  not  strong  proofs,  they  still  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  away  in  such  a  delicate  investigation. 

More  convincing,  because  more  comprehensive,  and  tending  to  a 
higher  point,  are  the  evidences  of  general  orderliness  which  the 
Pentateuch  exhibits.  The  narratives  flow  regularly  along.  Persons 
and  things  are  introduced  as  in  preparation  for  some  future  detaiL 
And  those  details,  when  they  come,  are  the  suitable  development 
of  the  previous  announcements.  Thus  the  whole  is  braced  together, 
and  a  compacted  body  formed  from  the  various  members.  Keil  has 
collected  a  multitude  of  examples  of  this  kind*,  which,  making  due 
allowance  for  failure  in  individual  cases,  could  hardly,  when  taken 
together,  be  likely  to  occur  in  a  heterogeneous  production.  They 
testify  to  the  existence  of  a  plan. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  diction  throughout  the  Pentateuch  is 
substantially  the  same.  There  are  peculiar  forms,  there  are  modes 
of  construction,  there  are  words  which,  appearing  in  different  parts 
of  these  books,  are  rarely,  if  at  all,  found  elsewhere.* 

That  those  who  have  alleged  contradictions  have  failed  in  proving 
them  may  be  fully  assiuned.  Many  of  these  have  been  examined, 
and  their  futility  distinctly  shown.  If  here  and  there  a  knot  re- 
mains unloosed,  it  may  well  be  attributed  to  our  imperfect  know- 
ledge. Events  are  continually  occurring  in  ordinary  life  which 
I)uzzle  those  who  are  but  partially  informed;  while  he  who  has 
ooked  at  them  on  every  side  finds  nothing  to  surprise  him.  In  every 
history  there  are  of  necessity  some  difficulties  left :  the  marvel  is  that 

>  Keil,  ubi  tupra,  ■  Einleitong,  §  32. 

*  Keil,  ibid.    See  below,  p.  605. 
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they  are  in  the  Pentateuch  so  few,  that  there  is  so  little  which 
research  has  not  amply  explained. 

It  is  well  that  this  should  be  deeply  imprinted  on  the  student's 
mind  and  memory.  The  Pentateuch  has  been  subjected  to  cross- 
examination  by  such  writers  as  Prof.  Blunt  * ;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  unexpected  testimony  has  been  found,  to  the  perfect 
agreement  of  one  part  with  another ;  which,  while  it  furnishes  proof 
of  the  veracity  of  the  record,  goes,  in  a  measure,  to  prove  also  that  it 
proceeded  from  one  mind,  was  fashioned  by  one  hand.  The  eye 
must  not  dwell  too  much  upon  the  alleged  discrepancies,  lest  it  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  these,  multiplied  as  they  have  been  by  various 
critics,  are  after  all  only  the  exception,  and  that  the  rule  is  harmonious 
accordance.  To  perceive  the  difficulties  requires,  in  many  instances, 
microscopic  examination ;  while  the  grand  features  of  agreement  are 
plain  and  palpable  to  every  devout  reader. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  question  to  which  it  is  now  necessary 
to  advert.  Looking  at  the  probable  date  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is 
confidently  asserted  that  there  is  internal  evidence  that  it  was  com- 
posed, or  at  least  brought  into  its  present  shape,  long  after  the  time 
of  Moses.  It  has  been  replied — but  perhaps  with  more  zeal  than 
discretion  —  that  the  expressions,  allusions,  explanations  which  seem 
to  betray  a  post-Mosaic  date,  were  but  small  additions,  made  in 
after  ages  by  some  inspired  man,  probably  by  Ezra,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  collected  and  revised  the  scriptures  down  to  his  own  time. 
Admitting  that  some  additions  must  have  been  made,  e.  y.,  the  ac- 
count of  Moses's  death  (Deut  xxxiv.),  which  of  course  the  great 
legislator  could  not  have  penned  himself,  it  seems  hardly  fair  to 
account  thus  for  the  alleged  passages  generally:  it  is  an  evasion 
rather  than  a  solution  of  tiie  difficulty :  it  too  much  resembles  the 
practice  of  the  thorough-going  advocates  of  the  supplementary  hypo- 
thesis, who,  when  they  light  upon  a  clause  of  Jehovistic  phrase- 
ology in  the  middle  of  a  Elohistic  section  (and  vice  versd)^  eliminate 
it  without  scruple,  call  it  an  interpolation,  a  gloss,  or  say  it  is  imi- 
tated, it  is  elaborated,  it  is  anything  but  what  common  sense  would 
take  it  to  be.  No  such  mode  of  reasoning  will  have  much  weight 
with  judicious  men.  We  must,  therefore,  take  the  Pentateuch  as  we 
find  it,  and  see  if  in  its  expressions  or  its  notices  it  presents  phe- 
nomena which,  fairly  looked  at,  indicate  a  later  origin  than  the  time 
of  Moses. 

It  is  said  that  the  frequently-recurring  phrase,  "unto  this  day," 
implies  that  a  considerable  period  must  have  elapsed  between  the  occur- 
rence of  the  event  and  the  recording  of  it.  Let  us  examine  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  phrase  is  found  in  Genesis  in  tlie  following  passages,  xix. 
37, 38.,  xxii.  14.,  xxvi.  33.,  xxxii.  32.,  xxxv.  20.,  xlvii.  26.  Now  every- 
thing here  severally  mentioned  happened  long  before  Moses's  birth : 
there  is  no  question,  therefore,  but  that  the  words  might  be  properly 
employed  by  him.  In  the  three  middle  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 

"  Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the  Writings  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  an 
Argument  of  their  Veracity.  Bjr  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blant,  B.D.,  late  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity,  part  i. 
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Numbers,  we  do  not  find  them.  In  Deuteronomy  we  have  them  in 
11.  22.5  ill.  14.,  X.  8.,  xxix.  4.,  xxxiv.  6.  It  may  be  at  once  remarked 
that  this  usage  is  agreeable  to  what  we  might  look  for  in  Moses  or  a 
contemporary :  the  phrase  occurs  frequently  in  the  early  history  ot 
events  long  passed,  rarely  in  the  history  of  the  Mosaic  time,  and  only  in 
addresses  made  by  Moses  to  the  people.  Further,  the  place  last 
mentioned,  Deut  xxxiv.  6.,  is  by  the  circumstances  of  it  excluded  from 
the  question  ;  for  it  relates  to  Moses'  death  and  burial,  which  it  is 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  he  did  not  record  himself.  And,  once  again, 
the  passages,  ii.  22.,  x.  8.,  xxix.  4.,  present  no  difficulty :  a  bare  in- 
spection of  them  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  phrase  might  be  un- 
objectionably  employed.  The  sole  difficulty,  therefore,  is  with  iii. 
14. :  "  Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  took  all  the  country  of  Argob, 
unto  the  coasts  of  Geshuri  and  Maachathi,  and  called  them  after  his 
own  name,  Bashan-havoth-jair,  unto  this  day."  In  the  solution  of  it 
Hengstenberg  urges  several  considerations.  The  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, narrating  Moses'  last  addresses,  seems  to  stand  apart  from 
the  preceding  occurrences;  so  that  we  repeatedly  find  the  phrase 
"  at  that  time "  used  in  this  very  chapter  in  reference  to  events 
which  happened  but  a  few  months  before.  Further,  in  various  parts 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  same  words,  **unto  this  day," 
are  employed,  when  the  interval  {e,(f.  Josh.  xxii.  3.;  Matt,  xxviii.  15.) 
was  very  short.'  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  reply  is  not  altogether 
conclusive.  But  Hengstenberg's  further  remark,  that,  if  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  had  lived  after  Moses'  time,  instead  of  one  passage 
of  the  kind,  we  should  have  met  with  many  plainly  testifying  of  a 
later  age,  seems  worthy  of  consideration.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
phrase  had  become,  in  ordinary  use,  nearly  equivalent  to  our  own 
word  **  still,"  which  is  employed  indifferently  for  a  very  long  or  a 
very  short  period  of  time. 

There  are,  also,  it  is  said,  historical  and  archaeological  explanations 

e.g.  Gen.  xii.  6.,  xiii.  7.,  xiv.  2,  7,  8,  17.,  xxiii.  2.,  xxxv.   19.; 

ilxod.  xvi.  36. ;  Deut.  iii.  5,  9,  11.),  which  would  not  have  been 
given  by  a  writer  contemporary  with  Moses.  A  critic  who  chose  to 
imitate  Dr.  Hupfeld  would  have  no  difficulty  here.  He  would 
boldly  say  these  were  glosses,  which  were  introduced  into  the  text  by 
a  final  editor.  But  this  would  be  mere  evasion :  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  cases  as  they  stand.  Hengstenberg's  answer  to  the  first  does 
not  seem  unreasonable.  *^  The  remark  in  chap.  xii.  6.  stands  in 
close  relation  to  v.  7.,  *  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram  and 
said.  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land.'  The  words  *  The  Canaanite 
was  then  in  the  land,'  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  future,  the  reality  and  the 
idea.  Strictly  speaking,  the  words  contained  nothing  new  (for,  in 
chap.  X.  15.,  it  had  already  been  noticed  that  the  Canaanites  were 
then  in  the  land);  but  a  reiteration  of  what  was  already  known 
answered  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  vivid  representation  of  the 
relations  into  which  Abraham  had  entered,  that  he  irUrru  Tra^p^pKtjaev 
sis  ri)v  yrjp  t^*  hraryyeklas  ws  aXKorplav,  Heb.  xi.  9."^     And,  with 

»  Dissertations,  Uiss.  vi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  264—270.  «  Ibid.,  p.  151. 
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respect  to  Gen.  xiil.  7.9  it  had  just  been  said  that  the  land  could  not 
bear  Abram  and  Lot  together ;  so  great  were  their  possessions.  Had 
they  been  the  only  inhabitants,  doubtless  they  would  have  found 
room  enough ;  but  the  sacred  writer  adds>  in  explanation,  that  this 
was  not  the  case :  "  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  dwelt  then  in 
the  land."  > 

Much  stress  need  not  be  laid  upon  the  passages  which  next  succeed. 
The  name  of  Zoar  was  given  to  Bela  in  consequence  of  Lot's  calling 
it  a  "little"  city  (Gen.  xix.  20,  22.);  so  that  it  had  acquired  the 
appellative  before  Moses's  time.  But  xxiii.  2.  seems  of  greater 
importance,  because  (Josh.  xiv.  15. ;  Judg.  i.  10.)  we  are  told  that 
not  till  the  Israelites  had  conquered  Canaan  was  the  name  of  Hebron 
applied  to  the  city  in  question.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  diflSculty. 
But  Hengstenberg  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Israelites  merely 
restored  the  name  Hebron  which  it  had  originally  borne,  but  which 
was  for  a  while  superseded  by  Kirjath-Arba,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  under  the  autfiority  or  the  residence  of  Arba,  Anak's  father.* 
Now  this  is  not  so  gratuitous  a  supposition  as  some  critics  are 
inclined  to  represent  it.  An  almost-precisely  similar  circumstance 
occurs  with  respect  to  Zion.  That  Zion  was  the  original  name  is 
evident.  But  when  David  took  that  strong-hold  it  was  called  after 
him  "the  city  of  David  "  (2  Sam.  v.  7.).  And  this  we  find  in  frequent 
use,  ^\^  *i^y.  Zion,  however,  did  not  altogether  sink,  and  eventually 
it  was  again  the  sole  appellation  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  New  Testament 
times  by  the  term  "  city  of  David "  Bethlehem  was  understood. 
Modem  examples  of  the  resumption  of  an  ancient  name  are  not 
unfrequent  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  that  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Cambridge,  was  for  generations  known  only  as 
Bene't,  and  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  the  ancient  name  has 
been  again  taken  up;  and  other  examples  might  be  alleged.  So 
that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  case  of  Hebron.  Critics, 
therefore,  should  be  cautious  in  pronouncing  the  use  of  this  name  an 
anachronism,  especially  when  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Jf umbers 
shows  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  original  history  of  this  city 
(Numb.  xiii.  22.). 

With  respect  to  Exod.  xvi.  36.,  it  is  said  that,  if  the  omer  had  not 
gone  out  of  use  at  the  time  when  Exodus  was  written,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  to  define  its  capacity.  But  this  is  a  baseless 
argument.  Modern  laws,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  found,  stating  the 
proportion  which  one  measure  bears  to  another,  without  its  being 
implied  from  this  that  the  proportion  has  gone  out  of  knowledge. 
At  all  events,  among  ancient  regulations  a  notable  example  of 
the  kind  may  be  produced.  In  Ezek.  xlv.  10 — 12.,  various  measures 
are  defined,  measures  which  had  been  long  in  use,  which  were 
then  in  use,  and  which  continued  to  be  in  use.  And  it  does  not 
invalidate  the  argument  to  say  that  Ezekiel  was  recording  a 
vision.  Hengstenberg,  indeed,  has  another  mode  of  meeting  the 
objection*  He  denies,  after  Michaelis,  that  the  omer  was  a  measure 
at  alL     It  is  mentioned  only  in  this  chapter.     It  was  some  house* 

I  Dissertations,  diss.  yi.  vol  ii.  p.  151.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  152,  &c 
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hold  utensil,  he  thinks,  in  ordinary  U8e>  the  capacity  of  which  it  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  define,'  The  other  cases  may  be  as  readily 
e^lained. 

Old  documents,  it  is  further  said,  are  quoted,  of  which  the 
existence  in  the  time  of  Moses  is  highly  problematical.  The  passages 
referred  to  are  Numb.  xxi.  14,  15,  16 — 18,  27 — 30.  There  can  be 
little  diflSculty  as  to  the  song  and  the  proverb  in  the  last  verses ;  they 
surely  might  very  well  exist  in  the  age  of  Moses.  The  question 
narrows  itself  then  to  **  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord  ** — ^what 
was  it  ?  Vater,  who  is  followed  by  others,  says  that  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  book  in  which  the  wars  of  the  Lord  are  described,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  when  the  wars  of  God's  people,  some  early  victories 
over  the  Amalekites  excepted,  had  begun  only  a  few  months  before ; 
and  that  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  a  book  composed  at  that 
period  could  be  quoted  as  a  voucher  for  the  geographical  notices 
which  are  contained  in  the  preceding  verses.  It  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able how  critics  can  choose  to  commit  themselves  by  such  reckless 
assertions.  The  Israelites  liad  at  this  time  left  Egypt  nearly  forty 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  their  march  there  was  war  with  Amaiek 
(Exod.  viii.  8 — 16.).  Does  any  thinking  person  believe,  because 
the  notice  of  this  war  is  short,  that  the  war  itself  was  so  short  as  to 
be  uneventfid  ?  We  know  not  how  long  it  lasted,  days  or  weeks. 
But  suppose  it  was  only  a  few  days.  The  campaign  of  1815  in  the 
Netherlands  was  only  for  a  few  days,  yet  how  eventful,  how  promi- 
nent a  place  it  occupies  in  history.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  beside  the 
mark  to  speak  so  scornfully  of  "  some  early  victories  over  the 
Amalekites."  But,  further,  the  history  of  this  war  was  by  God's 
especial  order  to  be  written  and  preserved  in  a  book.  Whether  this 
book  was  the  Pentateuoli  or  no  is  a  matter  of  question ;  the  opposers 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  say  no.  Then,  on  their  own  ground,  here 
is  a  book  in  which  the  narrative  of  one  "  war  of  the  Lord  "  was 
inserted ;  and  additions  might  soon  be  made*  To  say  nothing  of  the 
disastrous  incursion  which  Israel  adventured  on  the  south  of  Canaan 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  spies,  it  is  very  possible  that,  during  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  account,  some 
military  events  might  occur.  And  then  at  last  there  was  the  war 
with  Arad,  and  not  long  after  wars  with  Sihon,  and  with  Og,  and 
with  the  Midianites.  But  to  confine  ourselves  to  these  is  yielding 
a  great  point  Hengstenberg  properly  observes  that  ^^  the  idea  of 
the  wars  of  the  Lord  is  of  much  wider  extent  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  Pentateuch."  And  he  refers  to  such  passages  aa 
Exod.  xiv.  14.,  "  The  Lord  shall ^A/  for  you."  If  the  authorized 
version  of  Numb.  xxi.  14.  be  accurate,  there  is  a  special  allusion  to 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  as,  however,  nip^D^  may  admit  another 
interpretation,  no  stress  shall  be  laid  on  this.  But  Hengstenberg 
does  not  go  far  enough.  There  were  **  wars  of  the  Lord "  before 
the  Exodus ;  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why,  if  a  book  of  them 
were  formed,  that  in  which  Abraham  recovered  and  revenged  Lot 
(Gen.  xiv.)  should  not  be  inscribed  there.  It  seems,  according  to 
some,  to  be  alluded  to  as  a  Famous  exploit  in  Isai.  xH.  2,  3.  Then, 
'  Dissertations,  diss.  vi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  172—174. 
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again5  the  objections  that  a  book  lately  composed  could  not  be  quoted 
as  a  voucher  for  geographical  notices  is  nugatory,  Hengstenberg 
takes  pains  to  show  that  it  is  not  so  quoted,  but  with  quite  a  different 
purpose.*  But,  even  if  it  were,  where  is  the  wonder?  We  see  every 
day  books  and  documents  very  lately  put  forth  cited  and  referred  to 
as  of  decisive  authority.  And  why  should  this  be  inconceivable  in 
the  time  of  Moses  ? 

It  is  further  objected  that  there  are  expressions  in  the  Pentateuch 
which  show,  by  the  local  position  implied,  that  the  book  was  com- 
posed in  Palestine.  Thus  Gen.  xii.  8.,  D^ ;  Exod.  xxvi.  22.,  ntpj  are 
used  for  the  west ;  and  so  elsewhere.  Now  it  is  said  that  the  term 
could  be  properly  employed  only  by  a  writer  who,  living  in  Judea, 
had  the  Mediterranean  to  the  westward.  The  absurdity  of  this 
argument  is  well  exposed  by  Dr.  Davidson,  who  rightly  views  it  as 
a  proof  simply  that  tiie  Hebrew  language  was  originally  developed  in 
Canaan,  and  that  Abraham  found  it  there.*  The  phrases  n'j!D  "i^W? 
and  }^T!n  "i^y?  are  more  puzzling,  because  they  seem  to  be  used 
indefinitely.  Thus,  Numb,  xxxii.  19.,  the  same  expression  is  re- 
peated, meaning  at  first  on  the  west,  and  aflerwards  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan.  It  is  dear,  then,  that  no  argument  can  hence  be 
derived  against  the  Mosaic  authorship ;  for  the  theory  broached  by 
some,  that  the  writer  intended  to  appear  as  one  out  of  Palestine 
but  occasionally  forgot  himself,  cannot  require  a  serious  confutation. 
Hengstenberg  has  taken  great  pains  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter* 
he  observes  that  phrases  of  the  kind,  originating  in  a  particular 
locality  and  appropriate  to  it,  yet  soon  come  to  be  mdifferently  used, 
as  Tras^oS'Montes  in  Portugal,  the  cis-alpine  republic,  ultramontane 
opinions,  &c.  So  also  Nehemiah  (chap,  ii  7,  9.)  uses  ^r)\ty  ijy  once 
properly,  a  second  time  improperly:  comp.  Ezra  iv.  10,  11.  But 
the  student  who  desires  full  satisfaction  is  referred  to  Hengstenberg's 
own  explanation.' 

It  is  alleged  that  expressions  are  used  which  imply  that  Israel  was 
already  at  the  time  of  writing  in  possession  of  Canaan,  e.  g.  Lev. 
xviii.  24 — 28. ;  Dent.  ii.  12.  With  regard  to  the  first  passage,  Keil 
remarks  that  it  by  no  means  proves  that  the  Canaanites  had  already 
been  ejected,  as  a  consideration  of  v.  24  will  show,  where  the  word 
used  is  OJ^,  /  cast  out,  not  /  have  cast  out.  More  satisfactory  is 
his  reply  to  the  objection  taken  from  the  second  passage;  viz.  that 
Israel  was  at  the  time  in  possession  of  a  considerable  extent  of 
country,  that  including  Gilead  and  Bashan  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.^ 

Places,  it  is  further  urged,  are  called  by  names  which  were  not 
given  them  till  after  the  time  of  Moses :  Hebron,  Bethel,  and  Dan 
are  examples  of  this  alleged  anachronism.  Of  the  first  something 
has  been  already  said.*  The  name  Bethel  was  most  likely  not 
generally  adopted  till  the  Israelites  had  occupied  Canaan ;  but,  as 

*  See  Hengstenberg,  DissertatioDS,  diss,  yi  voL  ii  pp.  182 — 185. 
'  Bibl  Crit  chap.  ii.  p.  13.    Comp.  Eeil,  Einleitang,  §  38. 

*  Dissertations,  diss.  Ti.  toI.  iL  pp.  256 — 264.  Comp.  Keil,  ubi  stqfra.  Perhaps  "^^^^ 
means  simpljr  at  the  passage,  ie.  on  this  side  or  that,  as  the  case  might  be.  ' 

*  Emleitnng,  §  38.  p.  154. 
»  See  before,  p.  593. 
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Bolemnly  given  by  Jacob,  it  with  equal  likelihood  was  from  his  time 
known  and  used  by  his  descendants.  With  regard  to  Dan  (Gen. 
xiv.  14. ;  Deut  xxxiv.  1.),  if  the  town  described  Judges  xviii.  29.  be 
intended,  it  is  very  clear  that  Moses  could  have  known  nothing  of  it. 
But  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  topographical  conclusions.  Heng- 
stenberg  supposes  that  there  were  two  places  called  Dan,  and  refers  to 
2  Sam,  xxiv.  6.,  where  Dan-jaan  is  mentioned,  as  probably  not  identical 
with  the  Dan  which  had  been  originally  Laish.^  Dan-jaan  and  the 
Dan  of  Deut.  xxxiv.  1.  certainly  seem  to  be  in  or  on  the  border  of 
Gilead  ;  and  Dan-Laish  can  hardly  be  placed  there.  But  we  have 
no  certain  information,  and  can  but  conjecture  here. 

The  mode  in  which  Moses  is  spoken  of,  both  personally  and  in 
reference  to  what  he  did,  is  alleged  as  evidence  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  composed  at  a  later  period.  Among  the  passages  intended  are 
the  following:  Exod.  vi.  26,  27.,  xi.  3.;  Numb.xii.  3.,  xv.  22.,  &c, 
xxviii.  6.  Hengstenberg's  explanation  with  regard  to  the  first  passage 
is  that  it  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  genealogy. 
If  there  was  a  reason  for  inserting  that  genealogy,  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  Moses  and  Aaron,  whose  ancestry  and  family  were 
recorded  in  it,  should  not  be  named  as  the  peculiarly-commissioned 
messengers  of  the  Lord,  who  was  about  by  them  to  perform  the 
mighty  work  of  delivering  his  people :  **  These  are  that  Aaron  and 
Moses,"  &c.^  There  is  little  force  in  the  objection  taken  from  the 
next  passage.  Israel  was  on  the  eve  of  departure.  If  Pharaoh  was 
not  moved,  his  subjects  were,  at  the  judgments  that  had  befallen 
them.  And  so,  when  the  Israelites  asked  jewels  of  them,  **  the  Lord," 
it  is  said,  "  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians." 
And  it  is  added,  as  an  additional  reason  why  the  demand  was  com- 
plied with,  that  Moses,  the  instrument  of  inflicting  the  desolating 
judgments,  the  man  who  seemed  to  wield  the  power  of  Israel's 
avenging  God,  "  was  very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  &c.  To  be 
sure  he  would  be ;  and  why  should  he  not  record  such  a  reasonable 
fact  in  his  faithful  history — a  fact  which  after  all  redounded  more  to 
God's  honour  than  to  his  own  ?  There  is  more  diflSculty  in  the  next 
passive :  **  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,"  &c. ;  and  perhaps  it 
cannot  fully  be  accounted  for,  unless  we  admit  into  our  theory  the 
element  of  the  sacred  writer'^  inspiration.  The  artless  manner  in 
which  the  scripture  generally  narrates  its  histories,  the  faults  as  well 
as  the  commendable  conduct  of  the  various  personages  of  whom  it 
tells,  with  no  flourish  when  introducing  some  act  of  faith  or  labour 
of  love,  with  no  sentimental  reflection  when  chronicling  some  evil 
deed,  has  been  often  the  subject  of  remark.  You  observe  the  same 
temper  evinced  through  the  entire  Bible.  And  an  argument  has  been 
deduced  from  it,  that  the  authors  wrote  wi(h  other  views  and  in  a 
different  spirit  from  those  which  characterize  secular  historians. 
There  is  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  themselves.  Thus  David  styles 
himself  "  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist 
of  Israel "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.) :  St.  John  denominates  himself  "  the 

»  Dissertations,  diss,  vl  vol.  ii.  pp.  157,  158. 
^  See  Dissertations,  ibid.,  pp.  167,  168. 
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disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  "  (John  xiii,  23.,  xx.  2.);  and  St  Paul 
claims  to  be  *Mu  nothing  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles,**  in 
the  same  breath  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  **  nothing " 
(2  Cor.  xii.  11.).  The  text  in  question  is  in  the  same  strain.  And 
it  is  not  easily  seen  why  it  should  be  more  inappropriate  in  Moses* 
mouth  than  the  record  immediately  succeeding,  of  the  high  and 
peculiar  regard  for  him  expressed  in  the  words  of  Jehovah  (Numb, 
xi.  7,  8.).  But,  after  all,  what  does  the  word  i;V>  rendered  meek, 
mean  in  its  connection  here  but  unambitious.  Aaron  and  Miriam 
were  jealous  of  Moses,  they  wanted  to  be  as  great  as  he.  His 
marriage  was  the  pretext  rather  than  the  real  cause  of  their  attack 
upon  him.  And  the  words  in  question  are  added  to  show  the 
groundlessness  of  their  opposition.  Moses  had  not  ambitiously 
sought  the  pre-eminence  he  had:  indeed  he  declined  the  Lord*8 
commission  (Exod.  iii.  iv.)  as  long  as  he  could.  It  was  the  divine 
choice  that  made  him  the  legislator  of  Israel.  Surely  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  state  this.  Of  Numb.  xv.  22.,  &c.,  little 
need  be  said.  The  precept  was  given  not  merely  for  that  present 
time,  but  for  the  future  generations  also  of  Israel ;  and,  as  to  Numb, 
xxviii.  6.,  where  the  giving  of  the  command  at  Sinai  is  spoken  of  as 
a  long-past  event,  it  must  be  remembered  that  years  had  passed,  full 
thirty-eight  years.  No  argiunent,  then,  can  be  derived  hence  against 
the  Mosaic  authorship. 

There  are  other  similar  objections  taken  to  the  early  date  of  the 
Pentateuch :  it  is  impossible,  within  the  limited  space  here  allowed, 
to  advert  to  all  of  them.  One  more  only  can  be  noticed.  It  is 
urged  that  there  are  passages  distinctly  recognizing  the  existence  of 
kings  in  Israel,  e.g.  Gen.  xxxvi.  31.;  Deut.  xvii.  14 — 20.  Of  the 
first  passage  Hengstenberg  offers  a  very  natural  explanation.  The 
promise,  recorded  a  little  oefore  (Gen.  xxxv.  11.),  had  been  given 
to  Jacob,  that  kings  should  come  out  of  his  loins.  What  more  likely 
than  an  allusion  to  this,  when  the  historian  numbers  the  kings 
descended  from  Esau  ?  Not  yet  was  the  promise  fulfilled  to  Jacob  : 
no  kings  as  yet  were  conspicuous  in  his  line.  But  faith  did  not  fail ; 
and  the  historian  and  Israel  at  hrge  believed  that  the  day  would 
come  when  the  sceptre  should  be  grasped  by  the  hand  of  a  child  of 
Jacob.* 

As  to  the  law  of  the  king,  Deut.  xvii.,  a  variety  of  objections  are 
urged  against  its  early  date,  such  as  that  had  it  been  in  existence 
at  the  time  when  the  people  demanded  a  king  of  Samuel  they  would 
have  referred  to  it,  and  then  that  Samuel,  seeing  the  case  provided 
for,  would  not  have  treated  their  conduct  as  so  unjustifiable ;  further, 
that  Solomon  would  not,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition,  have  so  mul- 
tiplied wives  and  horses.  Now,  it  is  observable  that,  when  the 
Israelites  desired  a  king,  they  urged  just  the  reason  which  was  men- 
tioned in  Deuteronomy  (comp.  Deut.  xvii.  14.;  1  Sam.  viii.  5,  20.). 
The  fault  of  their  conduct  was  not  their  desire  for  monarchical 
government  abstractedly — this  was  not  inconsistent  with  their  polity, 
or  the  Mosaic  law  ;  nay,  the  promise  went,  as  just  noted,  that  king8 


*  See  Hcngstenberg,  Dissertations,  diss.  vi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  165 — 167. 
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should  descend  from  Jacob — but  their  rejecting  of  Samuel,  whom 
the  Lord  had  commissioned  to  be  their  judge.  And  thus  Samuel 
took  it;  and  in  conformity  with  this  view  Samuel  vindicates  his 
administration,  and  asks  the  ))eople  to  point  out  any  mal-practice  for 
which  he  had  deserved  to  be  cashiered  (1  Sanu  xii.  2,  3.).  Then,  as 
to  Solomon's  contravention  of  the  law,  there  are  reasons  why  he 
might  imagine  it  less  binding  in  his  day ;  the  multiplication  of  horses 
being  forbidden,  it  would  seem,  lest  too  close  a  connection  should 
thereby  be  formed  with  Egypt,  which,  centuries  after  the  Exodus, 
Solomon  would  deem  less  dangerous.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
most  unsatisfactory  to  reason  against  the  existence  of  a  law,  from  the 
fact  that  the  terms  of  such  a  law  do  not  seem  to  have  been  observed. 
In  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  have  laws  been  disobeyed.  But 
for  a  full  discussion  of  this  matter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Heng- 
stehberg.^ 

The  critics  are  greatly  perplexed  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  so-called 
Elohim  and  Jehovah  documents;  insomuch  that  scarcely  any  two 
of  them  agree.  Thus,  Stahelin  places  the  Elohist  early  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  Tuch  in  that  of  Saul;  Killisch  carries  it  to  the  days 
of  David,  and  Ewald  and  Von  Lengerke  to  those  of  Solomon.  De 
Wette,  who  exhibits  this  variation,  seems  himself  inclined  to  fix  upon 
the  time  of  the  earlier  kings.  Then,  for  the  Jehovist,  Stahelin 
supposes  him  contemporary  with  Saul,  Tuch  with  Solomon,  Ewald 
places  him  about  Shalmaneser's  time.  Yon  Lengerke  in  that  of 
Hezekiah,  De  Wette  after  the  rebellion  of  Edom  against  Jehorara, 
though  perhaps  before  the  captivity.  Deuteronomy  he  fixes  about 
the  time  of  Josiah;  while  portions  of  the  different  documents  may  have 
been  composed  at  other  times."  With  regard  to  these  theories. 
Prof.  Stuart's  impressive  words  may  be  here  cited :  **  That  a  book 
of  such  claims  as  it  (the  Pentateuch)  puts  forth,  viz.  as  being  a 
work  of  Moses  the  great  lawgiver,  should  be  composed  at  six 
different  periods,  as  Ewald  supposes,  or  at  three  or  four,  as  Lengerke 
maintains,  and  yet  admitted  each  time,  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
by  prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  as  a  genuine  work  of  Moses,  requires 
much  more  credulity  than  the  commonly-received  scheme  of  belie£ 
Scepticism  and  credulity  are,  after  all,  more  nearly  allied  than  most 
persons  are  ready  to  suppose."* 

For  the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  at  a  very  early 
date,  the  succeeding  Hebrew  writers  may  properly  be  appealed  to. 
Some  express  testimonies  have  been  before  produced.  But  these  by 
no  means  fully  represent  the  state  of  the  case.  The  whole  literature 
of  Israel  is  pervaded  with  allusions  to  what  we  find  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Subsequent  history,  prophecy,  devotional  composition, 
all  give  the  same  witness,  tending  to  prove  that,  from  the  very  time 
of  their  existence  as  a  nation,  the  Israelites  were  in  possession  of 
some  great  standard  which  narrated  their  early  fortunes,  regulated 
their  polity,  prescribed  their  customs  religious  and  political.     Their 

'  Dissertations,  diss.  vL  vol.  ii.  pp.  201 — 213. 

•  De  Wette»  Einleitung,  §§  158—160. 

*  llisi«>i7  t'fthe  Old  Tcbt.  Ca*ion,  seel.  iii.  p.  51. 
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subsistence  without  it  would  be  an  anomaly.  Take  away  the 
Pentateuch  from  the  position  it  has  ever  been  supposed  by  the 
church  to  occupy,  and  you  will  find  yourself  involved  in  difficulties 
of  the  most  formidable  character. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  book  of  Joshua.  It  is  generally 
allowed  to  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.* 

In  the  book  of  Judges,  i.  20.  aUudes  to  Numb.  xiv.  30.  The 
address  of  the  angel  ii.  1 — 3.  is  almost  compiled  from  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch;  comp.  v.  2.  with  Exod.  xxiii.  21,  32.,  xxxiv.  12,  13.; 
Deut.  vii  2,  5.,  xii.  3. ;  v.  3.  with  Exod.  x.  7.,  xxiii.  33. ;  Numb, 
xxxiii.  55. ;  Deut  vii.  16. :  comp.  also  v.  10.  with  Exod.  i.  8. ;  v.  15. 
with  Lev.  xxvi.  15 — 17. ;  Deut.  xxviii.  25. ;  v.  17.  with  Exod.  xxxii. 
8.,  xxxiv.  15.  Then  iv.  15.  resembles  Exod.  xiv.  24.  ;  in  both  the 
uncommon  word  DJJJl  occurring.  Comp.,  further,  v.  4.  with  Deut. 
xxxii.  2.,  xxxiii.  2.,  vv.  14 — 18.  with  Gen.  xlix.  13.,  &c.  The  speech 
of  the  prophet,  vi.  8.,  begins  with  the  words  of  Exod.  xx.  2.,  and  in  v. 
16.  repeats  the  promise  given  to  Moses,  Exod.  iiL  12. :  comp.  also  v. 
23.  with  Gen.  xxxii.  30. ;  and  v.  39.  with  Gen.  xviii.  32.  The  nego- 
tiation of  Jephthah  with  the  king  of  Ammon,  xi.  12 — 28.,  is  founded 
upon  Numb.  xx.xxi.  Some,  indeed,  have  tried  to  evade  the  conclusion, 
by  supposing  that  Jephthah  cited  an  independent  historical  work 
and  not  the  Pentateuch ;  but  the  assumption* is  groundless.  In  xiii. 
7.  the  angel  of  the  Lord  promises  Manoah's  wife  a  son  ii^L  the  exact 
phrase  addressed  by  the  angel  to  Hagar,  Gen.  xvi.  11.,  the  unusual 
word  ^I^M.  appearing  in  each  place.  The  same  words  occur  in  xix. 
22.,  &c.,  as  in  Gen.  xix.  4.,  &c.  Compare  also  xx.  6.  with  Gen.  xxxiv. 
7. ;  Deut.  xxii.  21. ;  and  v.  48.  with  Deut  ii.  34.,  iii.  6.,  and  observe 
how  the  elders,  xxi.  17.,  act  towards  a  tribe  in  the  spirit  of  the  law 
for  families,  Deut.  xxv.  6. 

The  religious  observances  of  the  Pentateuch  appear  in  full  force. 
Thus  vows  are  regarded  as  inviolable:  comp.  xi.  35.  with  Numb.  xxx. 
2. :  fasting  is  used  as  the  expression  of  repentant  sorrow,  xx.  26. 
with  Lev.  xvi.  29.  Circumcision  is  considered  the  prerogative  of 
the  Israelites,  xiv.  3. :  the  Nazareate  occurs,  xiii.  3 — 5.,  in  accordance 
with  Numb.  vi.  2.  &c.;  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  iii.  27.  vii.  18,  as 
Numb.  X.  9. ;  and  the  observance  of  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  meats,  xiii.  4,  14.  We  have  also  the  solemnization  of 
yearly  festivals  at  Shiloh,  xxi.  19.,  after  the  prescription  of  Exod. 
xxiii.  15.,  xxxiv.  23. ;  Deut  xvi.  16. ;  and  the  curse  denounced,  see 
Deut.  xiii.  12.,  &c.,  executed,  xxi.  10,  11.  The  social  habits  are 
regulated  by  the  same  customs.  There  is  the  Levirate  marriage, 
Ruth  iii.  11 — 13.,  iv.  1 — 13.  (Ruth  describing  events  in  the  time  of 
the  judges),  compared  with  Lev.  xxv.  25,  48. ;  Deut.  xxv.  5 — 9. ;  the 
dislike  to  marriage  with  uncircumcised  families,  xiv.  3. ;  the  law  of 
inheritance,  xi.  2.,  compared  with  Gen.  xxi.  10.  As  regards  public 
affairs,  there  is  the  congregation  and  council  of  elders,  xx.  1.,  xxi. 
16,  22.,  just  as  in  the  Pentateuch:  Judah  has  the  pre-eminence, 
i.  2.;  XX.  18.,  as  Numb.  ii.  3.,  x.  14.,  Gen.  xlix.  8—12.;   Gideon 

•  See  Havernick,  Einleitung,  §  136. 1,  ii.  pp.  495,  496-,  lutroduction  to  the  Pcntateach, 
§  32.  pp.  869— 871. 
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declines  the  royal  dignity  on  the  ground  of  God's  being  the  King  ot 
Israel,  viii.  22,  23.,  in  accordance  with  Exod.  xix.  5, 6.;  Deut.  xxxiii« 
5.    And  finally  ideas  from  the  Pentateuch,  Gen.  xlix. ;  Exod.  xv.  9., 
xxi.  16.,  &c ;  and  Deut  xxxiiL  2.  are  re-produeed  in  the  song  of  De 
borah,  v. 

In  the  books  of  Samuel  there  is  the  same  perpetual  allusion  to  the 
Pentateuch.  Worship  is  conducted  at  the  tabernacle  in  Shiloh, 
under  Eli  and  Samuel,  1  Sam.  i — iii.,  and  in  Nob  under  Ahimelech 
the  son  of  Ahitub,  1  Sam.  xxi.  1 — y.,  according  to  the  prescription 
of  the  law ;  and  EIi*s  ungodly  sons  are  punished  for  their  transgres- 
sions, 1  Sam.  ii.  12 — 17.,  22 — 36.,  iv.  15 — 22.:  the  ark  is  regiutled 
as  the  peculiar  centre-point  of  God's  sovereignty,  1  Sam.  iv.  18 — 22., 
and  is  carried  at  the  head  of  the  tribes,  1  Sam.  iv.  3 — 5.,  xiv.  18.; 
2  Sam.  xi.  ll.,xv.  24.,  in  accordance  with  Numb.  x.  35.;  the  touch- 
ing of  which  was  avenged  with  death,  1  Sam.  vi.  19. ;  2  Sam.  vi.  6,  9. 
compared  with  Numb.  iv.  20.  Also  God  was  consulted  through  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  attached  to  the  ephod  of  the  high  priest,  1  Sam. 
xiv.  3,  37.,  xxiii.  9.,  &c.,  xxviii.  6.,  xxx.  7,  8.,  compared  with  Numb, 
xxvii.  21.  Crimes  against  the  law  were  repressed  and  punished, 
1  Sam.  vii  3,  4. ;  wizards  cut  off,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  9.,  according  to 
the  statute,  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11. :  the  eating  of  blood  is  deemed  un- 
lawful, 1  Sam.  xiv.  33.,  compared  with  Gen.  ix.  4. ;  Lev.  iii.  17. ;  and 
the  authority,  which  according  to  the  law  was  given  to  prophets, 
Deut.  xviii.  18 — 22.,  was  willingly  submitted  to,  1  Sam.  ii.  27., 
iii.  20.,  vii.  5  6.,  x.  17 — 25.,  xv. ;  2  Sam.  vii.  1 — 17.,  xii.  1 — 14. 

There  are  also  instances  of  verbal  agreement,  as  1  Sam.  ii.  13. 
compared  with  Deut.  xviii.  3.  The  expression  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  xv. 
29.,  is  almost  identical  with  Numb,  xxiii.  19.  The  proceedings  on 
the  appointment  of  a  king,  1  Sam.  viii. — x.  refer  evidently  to  the 
law.  Thus,  comp.  1  Sam.  viii.  5.  with  Deut.  xviL  14. ;  and  1  Sam. 
X.  24.  with  Deut.  xvii.  15. ;  also  1  Sam.  x.  25.  with  Numb.  xvii.  22. 
(e.v.  7),  where  the  words  t))n^^  ^^p?  HjM  are  literally  the  same,  and 
the  "  laying  up  "  a  strong  presumption  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  so 
deposited.  Samuel's  testimony  as  to  his  administration,  1  Sam.  xiL 
3.,  has  a  close  resemblance  to  Numb.  xvi.  15.;  Lev.  vi.  4. ;  Deut.  xvL 
19.:  comp.  also  1  Sam.  xii.  14.  with  Deut.  i.  26,  43.,  ix.7,  23.,  xxxi. 
27.  The  destruction  of  the  Amalekites,  1  Sam.  xv.,  is  grounded 
upon  Exod.  xvii.  8 — 16,,  and  Deut.  xxv.  17 — 19.  There  are,  more- 
over, many  references  to  the  Pentateuch  in  2  Sam.  vii. :  comp. 
particularly  vv.  22 — 24.  with  Deut,  iv.  7.,  x.  21. ;  Exod.  xix.  5.,  Lev. 
xxvi.  12,  13.  In  fact,  even  De  Wette  is  obliged  to  acknowledge 
these  evident  allusions ;  though  he  endeavours  to  evade  the  conclu- 
sion by  saying  that  '^  the  final  editors  of  Judges  and  Samuel  were 
acquainted  with  the  Pentateuch,  and  caught  the  spirit  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy."  • 

Allusions  to  the  Pentateuch  are  very  numerous  in  the  books  of 
Kings.     David's    charge   to    Solomon,    1    Kings  ii.    3.,   expressly 

'  Keil,  Einleitang,  §  34. ;  Hengstenberg,  Dissertations,  diss.  ir.  vol.  ii.  pp.  16.,  &c.; 
HiiTernick,  Einleitung,  §  136.  I.  ii.  pp.  496 — 502.,  Introduction.  §  32.  pp.  371—376. 

'  Einleitung,  §  162.  b.  p.  201.  See  Eeil,  Einleitung,  §  34.;  llavernick,  Einleitung,  §  137. 
I,  ii.  pp.  502—516.,  Introduction.  §  33.  pp.  376— 390. 
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mentions  the  law,  and  adopts  the  words  of  Deut.  xxix.  9.  Solomon's 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  is  really  a  comment  on  the 
law,  especially  on  the  blessings  and  curses  pronounced.  Lev,  xxvi. 
and  Deut,  xxviii.  In  this  chapter,  v.  23.  alludes  to  Deut  vii.  9. ;  v. 
31.  to  Exod.  xxii.  11. ;  v.  33.  to  Lev.  xxvi.  17.;  Deut.  xxviii.  25.;  v. 
35.  to  Deut.  xi.  17.;  vv.  37 — 40.  to  Lev.  xxvi  16 — 28.;  Deut. 
xxviii.  22,  38,  59 — 61.;  v.  51.  to  Deut.  iv.  20.;  v.  53.  to  Exod.  xix. 
5.;  Lev.  xx.  24,  26. ;  v.  56,  to  Lev.  xxvi.  3 — 13.;  Deut.  xii.  9 — 11., 
xxviii.  1 — 14.;  v.  57.  to  Deut.  xxxi.  6  —  8.  Also  1  Kings  ix.  25. 
shows  that  the  precept  of  Exod.  xxiii.  14.  respecting  the  three  great 
feasts  was  duly  observed.  The  declining  of  the  Levites,  too,  as  a  body, 
to  sanction  Jeroboam's  proceedings,  1  Kings  xii.  31.,  testifies  to  the 
recognized  authority  of  the  law.  That  the  Mosaic  law  was  known 
and  had  in  regard,  even  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  is  manifest 
from  the  history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  address  to  Ahab,  1  Kings 
xvii.  1.,  contains  a  threat  in  accordance  with  Lev.  xxvi.  19.;  Deut.  xi. 
16,  17.,  xxviii.  23.  Elijah's  sacrifice  on  Carmel,  1  Kings  xviii.  23, 
33.,  agrees  with  the  order  described  Lev.  i.  6 — 8. ;  and  the  decision 
is  of  the  same  kind,  w.  22—24, 38.,  as  that  Lev.  ix.  23,  24.  Naboth's 
refusal  to  sell  his  inheritance,  1  Kings  xxi.  3.,  depends  on  Lev.  xxv. 
23. ;  Numb,  xxxvi.  7. ;  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  him,  v.  10., 
on  Numb.  xxxv.  30. ;  Deut.  xvii.  6.,  xix.  15. ;  the  accusation  and 
execution,  v.  13.,  on  Exod.  xxii.  28.;  Deut.  xiii.  10.,  xvii.  5. 
Micaiah's  expression,  1  Kings  xxii.  17.,  alludes  to  Numb,  xxvii. 
16,^17.  The  words  n)i^  ^B,  2  Kings  ii.  9.,  are  taken  from  Deut, 
xxi.  17. :  comp.  also  2  Kings  iii.  19.  with  Deut.  xx.  19,  20. ;  v.  20. 
with  Exod.  xxix.  38,  39.;  2  Kings  iv.  1.  with  Lev.  xxv.  39,  40.; 
V.  16.  with  Gen.  xviii.  10,  14.;  v.  42.  with  Lev.  ii.  14.;  Deut. 
xviii.  4.  (the  priests  aiid  Levites  having  attached  themselves  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  the  offerings  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  would 
naturally  fall  to  the  prophets) :  2  Kings  v.  7.  refers  to  Gen.  xxx.  2. ; 
Deut^  xxxii.  39.:  2  Kings  vi.  28.,  &c.,  is  the  fulfilment  of  Lev.  xxvi. 
29.;  Deut^  xxviii.  53,  57.  In  2  Kings  vii.  2,  19.  the  expression 
used  seems  to  allude  to  Gen.  vii.  11.,  viii.  2.  The  treatment  of  the 
lepers,  vv.  3.,  &c.,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  law. 
Lev.  xiii.  46.;  Numb.  v.  3.  See  the  law  mentioned  2  Kings  x.  31. ; 
the  "  testimony  *'  given  to  Joash  at  his  coronation,  2  Kings  xi.  12.; 
also  xiv.  6.,  where  Deut.  xxiv.  16.  is  expressly  quoted  as  the  reason 
of  Amaziah's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  families  of  those  who  had  slain 
his  father  Joash ;  and  at  last  the  original  copy  of  the  law  found  in 
the  temple,  2  Kings  xxii.  8.,  &c.* 

So  far  as  regards  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
there  is  no  question :  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  is 
referred  to  in  them. 

Among  the  prophets,  there  is  the  same  perpetual  reference  to  the 
law :  its  language  is  adopted,  its  predictions  continued  and  amplified. 
And  this  is  true  of  those  both  of  Judah  and  Israel.  Thus,  Oba- 
diah,  by  some  thought  the  most  ancient  of  the  minor  prophets,  uses  an 

*  Kefl,  Einlcilung,  §  34.;  Hengstenberg, Dissertations,  diss.  L  vol.  i.  pp.  169—212.;  Haver- 
nick,  Einleitung,  §§  188, 139.  I.  ii.  pp.  516— S40..  Introduction,  §§  34,  35.  pp.  390—413. 
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expression  ^Ji?  DT,  v,  4.,  which  alludes  to  Numb.  xxiv.  21.,  and 
exhibits  anew  realization,  w.  17 — 19.,  of  the  prophecy  contained  in 
Numb.  xxiv.  18,  19.  Joel  evidently  pre-supposes  the  existence  of 
the  Levitical  rites,  and  has  several  references  to  the  Pentateuch. 
See  a  verbal  agreement  between  iL  2.  and  Exod.  x.  14. ;  comp. 
also  ii.  3.  with  Gen.  xiii.  10. ;  ii.  13.  with  Exod.  xxxii.  13.,  xxxiv. 
6.;  ii.  23.  with  Deut.  xi.  13,  14.;  ii.  30.  with  Deut.  vi.  22.  In 
Isaiah  there  are  many  references  to  the  Pentateuch.  Thus,  the  be- 
ginning, i.  2 — 4.,  seems  based  on  Deut  xxxii.:  in  w.  5 — 9.  there  are 
allusions  to  the  threatenings  of  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut.  xxviii. :  vv.  10 — 
17.  refer  to  the  sacrifices  and  feasts  prescribed  in  the  law,  and  the 
justice  therein  commanded  especially  towards  widows  and  orphans. 
Comp.  also  iii.  9.  with  Gen.  xix.  5. ;  xi.  15,  16.  with  Exod.  xiv. ; 
and  the  song  of  praise  in  xii.  with  Exod.  xv.  In  xxiv.  18.  there  is  a 
verbal  agreement  with  Gen.  vii.  11.  The  words  in  which  the  people 
are  charged,  xxx.  9.,  closely  resemble  those  in  Deut  xxxii.  6,  20. ; 
and  xxx.  17.  is  parallel,  as  Gesenius  remarks,  to  Lev.  xxvi.  8.  and 
Deut.  xxxii.  30.  In  the  book  of  Micah  there  are  plain  allusions  to  the 
Pentateuch:  i.  7.  refers  to  Deut  xxiii.  18.:  v.  6. "  the  land  of  Nimrod," 
is  from  Gen.  x.  10.:  v.  7.  resembles  Deut.  xxxii.  2.;  vi.  1,  2.  Deut. 
xxxii.  1.;  V.  4.,  Exod.  xiii.  3.,  xx.  2.:  v.  5.  is  based  on  Numb.  xxii. — 
xxiv.:  V.  8  seems  an  absolute  quotation  of  Deut.  x.  12.;  and  w.  13 — 
16  are  a  compendious  repetition  of  the  threatenings  of  Lev.  xxvi. ; 
Deut.  xxviii.  In  Nahum,  i.  2.  describes  God  like  Exod.  xx.  5.;  Deut. 
iv.  24,,  V.  9.:  v.  3  exactly  resembles  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7.;  Numb.  xiv. 
17,  18.  In  Habakkuk,  besides  other  allusions,  we  have  iiL  3.  nearly 
similar  to  Deut  xxxiii.  2.  In  Zephaniah,  comp.  i.  13.  with  Deut 
xxviii.  30,  39.;  vv.  15,  16.  with  Exod.  xx.  18.;  Deut  v.  22.;  v.  17. 
with  Deut  xxviii.  29.;  v.  18  with  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  22.;  iii.  5.  with 
Deut  xxxii.  4.;  v.  19.  with  Deut  xxvi.  17 — 19.  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  by  the  confession  of  De  Wette,  show  a  distinct  acquaintance 
with  the  Pentateuch':  comp.  Jer.  iv.  23.  with  Gen.  i.  2.;  v.  19. 
with  Gen.  xv.  13.;  xi.  4.  with  Deut  iv.  20. ;  xxiii.  17.  with  Deut 
xxix.  19.;  xxxii.  18.  with  Exod.  xx.  5,  6.;  xxxiv.  14.  with  Exod,  xxi. 
2.;  Deut.  xv.  12.;  xlviii.  45.  with  Numb.  xxi.  28.  Comp.  also  Ezek. 
xviii.  7.  with  Deut  xxiv.  11.,  &c.;  xx.  5.  with  Exod.  vi.  3.,  &c. ;  vv. 
6,  15.  with  Exod.  iii.  8.;  v.  11.  with  Lev.  xviii.  5.;  xxii.  26.  with 
Lev.  X.  10.;  xliv.  20.,  &c  with  Lev.  xxi.  2.,  &c.;  v.  28.  with  Numb, 
xviii.  20. 

In  those  prophets  who  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  we 
find  similar  references.  In  Amos  there  is  a  threatening,  ii.  4.,  against 
Judah  for  despising  the  law  of  the  Lord :  also  ii.  7.  depends  on  Exod. 
xxiii.  6.;  Lev.  xx.  3.;  Deut  xvL  19.,  xxiv.  17.,  xxvii.  18,  19.;  v.  8. 
on  Exod.  xxii.  25,  26.;  Deut  xxiv.  12.,  &c.;  v.  9.  on  Numb.  xiii. 
32,  33.;  V.  10.  on  Deut  xxix.  5.;  vv.  11, 12.  on  Numb.  vi.  3.;  Deut 
xviii.  15.;  iii.  2.  on  Deut.  xiv.  2.;  iv.  4,  5.  on  Lev.  ii.  11.,  viL  12., 
xxii.  18.,  &c.;  Numb,  xxviii.  3.;  Deut  xiv.  28.,  xxvi.  12.;  vv.  9, 10. 
on  Lev.  xxvi.  25.;  Deut.  xxviii.  22,  27.;  v.  11.  on  Deut.  xxix.  22, 
23.  ;  V.  11  on  Deut  xxviii.  30,  39.     It  is  clear  from  v.  21,  22.  that 

»  Einlcitiing,  §  162  b.  p.  201. 
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the  sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  law  were  customarily  offered.  The 
prophet's  mtercession  for  the  people  resembles  that  of  Moses,  Exod. 
xxxii.  9 — 14.;  Numb.,  xiv.  11.,  &c.  In  chap,  ix.,  v.  3.  alludes  to 
Numb.  xxi.  6.;  v.  8.  to  Deut.  vi.  15.;  v.  12.  to  Deut.  xxviii.  9,  10.; 
Y.  14.  to  Deut.  XXX.  3.  In  Hosea  we  also  find  numerous  allusions  to 
the  Pentateuch;  as  i.  10.  to  Gen.  xxii.  17.,  xxxii.  12.;  v.  11.  to  Exod. 
i.  10.;  ii.  8.  to  Deut.  vii.  13.,  xi.  14.;  v.  17.  to  Exod.  xxiii.  13.;  iii.  1. 
to  Deut  vii.  8.,  xxxi.  18.;  iv.  10.  to  Lev.  xxvi.  26.;  v.  6.  to  Exod.  x.  9.; 
V.  14.  to  Deut.  xxxii.  39.;  ix.  4.  to  Deut.  xxvi.  14.;  v.  10.  to  Numb. 
XXV.  3.;  Deut.  xxxii.  10.  In  chaps,  xi.  xii.  there  are  also  many  refer- 
ences to  Israelitish  history,  as  recorded  in  Genesis  and  Exodus ;  and 
xii.  9.  may  be  specially  noticed  as  demolishing  the  notion  of  those 
writers,  who,  from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Neh.  viii.  17., 
maintain  that  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  not  observed  from  the 
days  of  Joshua  to  the  return  from  Babylon.* 

The  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testamentalso  cont^un  references  to  the 
Pentateuch.  Thus  Psal.  viii.  refers  to  Gen.  i.  26.,  &c.;  xix.  to  Gen. 
i.  6 — 8.;  xxiv.  1,  2.  to  Gen.  i.  2,  9,  10,  22.;  xxxiii.  6.  to  Gen.  ii.  1. 
In  xxix.  10.,  xxxiii.  7.,  and  elsewhere,  are  allusions  to  the  deluge^ 
The  history  of  the  patriarchs  is  referred  to  xlvii.  9.,  Ix.  9.  (comp. 
Gen.  xlix.  10.;  Numb.  xxiv.  18.);  cv.,  ex.  4.,  and  elsewhere.  The  law 
is  frequently  spoken  of  generally,  as  in  i.,  xix.,  cxix.  &c. ;  and  in  xl. 
7.,  as  a  written  document.  Individual  laws  are  mentioned,  see  xv. 
5.,  compared  with  Exod.  xxii.  25.;  Ii.  7.  with  Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7.;  Numb. 
xix.  6,  18.:  sacrifices  are  referred  to,  as  xl.  6.,  1.  8.,  Ii.  19.,  Ixvi.  13 
— 15.,  cxvi.  14 — 18.*  The  book  of  Proverbs  pre-supposes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  law ;  as,  though  there  are  but  few  verbal  allusions  to  il, 
it  is  the  fruit  of  reflection  on  the  divine  revelation  made  therein. 
Prov.  viii.  22.,  &c.,  may  be  compared  with  Gen.  i.;  and  xxxi.  3.  with 
Deut.xvii.  17.*  In  fine,  in  the  book  of  Job  it  is  said  that  there  are 
references  to  the  Pentateuch.  Some  are  verbal  allusions:  comp. 
V.  14.  with  Deut.  xxviii.  29.;  xxxi.  11.  with  Lev.  xviii.  17.,  xx.  14. 
Comp.  also  iv.  19.,  and  x.  9.  with  Gen.  iii.  7,  19.;  vi.  27.  and  xxiv. 
2—4, 9.,  &c.  with  Exod.  xxii.  20.  (e.  v.  21.),  &c. ;  Lev.  xxv.  35.,  &c.; 
Deut.  xix.  14.,  xxvii.  17.,  &c.;  xii.  7 — 10.  with  Gen.  i.  20 — 25.,  and 
ix.  2.;  xxii.  6.  with  Exod.  xxii.  26. ;  Deut.  xxiv.  6, 10—14.;  xxvii.  3. 
with  Gen.  ii.  7.;  and  xxxi.  26, 27.  with  Deut.  iv.  19.,  xvii.  3.*  Of  the 
Chronicles  and  post-exilian  prophets  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

A  great  many  more  allusions  and  proofs  have  been  accumulated 
and  reasoned  upon  by  the  writers  referred  to  and  by  others.*  It  is 
true  that  many  of  these  have  been  called  fanciful  and  strained ;  and 
authors  of  another  class  have  maintained  that  they  show  merely  that 
information  was  current  in  Israel,  deduced  from  tradition  or  from 

»  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  34.;  Havernick,  Einleitung,  §  141. 1,  ii.  pp.  543—556.,  Introduction, 
§  37.  pp.  416—428.}  Hengstenberg,  Dissertations,  diss.  I  toL  i.  pp.  107 — 169. 

*  Jahn,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Test,  part  ii.  chap.  i.  §  6. ;  Havernick,  Einleitung, 
§  142. 1,  ii.  pp.  556—659.,  Introduction,  §  38.  pp.  429—431. 

'  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  34. 

*  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  124. ;  Havernick,  Einleitung,  §294.  III.  p.  340. 

*  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  I)r.  Chalmers,  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  book  iv. 
chap.  i.  10 — 15.  (edit.  Edin.  1855),  pp.  392—403.,  where  are  some  useful  lists  of  references 
to  the  Pentateuch  in  the  later  books  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
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the  documents  from  which  the  Pentateuch  was  subsequently  framed ; 
and  there  are  those  that  would  have  it  as  then  first  appearing  in  its 
present  form  when  it  was  said  to  be  found  in  the  temple  in  Josiah'a 
reign.*  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  deliberate  imposture 
(for  such  it  would  have  been)  was  then  palmed  upon  the  nation  by 
men  like  Josiah  and  Hilkiah,  who  were  at  that  time  specially  anxious, 
by  penitence  and  turning  away  from  sin,  to  avert  God's  threatened 
judgments.  Nor,  had  they  been  so  minded,  could  they  have  ven- 
tured on  an  act  of  sacrilege  which  must  have  been  immediately  ex- 
posed. There  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  only  existing  copy  of  the 
law  ;  but,  if  it  were,  instances  are  not  wanting,  even  in  modem  days, 
of  the  entire  disappearance  for  a  time  of  some  book  which,  when 
a  single  copy  has  been  found  and  brought  to  light,  is  at  once  easily 
recognized  as  the  very  original  work,  and  no  production  of  the  finder. 
But,  surely,  however  some  of  the  allusions  above  given  niay  be 
excepted  against,  there  is  enough  to  show  that  the  whole  mind 
of  Israel,  as  evidenced  through  all  its  literature,  was  impregnated 
with  facts,  and  principles,  and  habits,  and  customs,  which  are  narrated 
and  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  the  other  books  are  con- 
tinually re-producing  Pentateuch  phraseology.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
confine  the  testimony  so  furnished  to  fragments,  or  to  suppose  that 
prophets  based  their  solemn  warnings,  and  kings  constructed  their 
political  and  religious  observances  on  mere  floating  leaves,  which  had 
not  been  brought  into  anything  like  order  or  completeness  or  definite 
proportions.  There  must  have  been  some  finished  work  to  which 
such  allusions  were  made.  And  the  Pentateuch  is  a  whole,  con- 
structed on  a  plan,  regularly  developed,  with  its  parts  fitting  to  each 
other.  If  it  were  dismembered  and  separated  into  its  so-called 
component  portions,  they  would  not  be  severally  complete.  It  is  true 
that  writers  like  Hupfeld  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  indepen- 
dence and  completeness  of  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents ; 
but  their  own  admission  that  the  final  editor  has  suppressed  portions 
of  these  documents  is  fatal  to  their  proof.*  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
here  into  any  detailed  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch : 
the  question  has  been  fully  treated  by  various  authors,  to  whom  the 
student  must  be  referred.'  It  may  just,  however,  be  remarked  that 
the  completeness,  original  or  factitious,  must  needs  be  very  perfect, 
since  for  ages  it  was  received  as  a  whole,  the  acutest  minds  never 
detecting  anything  heterogeneous  in  its  composition.  That  pecu- 
liarities, which  have  in  later  days  been  supposed  to  mark  a  diversity 
of  authors,  were  perceived  has  been  already  confessed ;  but  the  con- 
clusion which  some  modem  critics  have  drawn  from  them  was  not 
guessed  at. 

»  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  162  a.  p.  200.  See  Havernick,  Einleitung,  §  139.  I,  iL 
pp.  634—540. 

^  Ilupfeld's  purpose  is  to  show  that  a  document  is  complete  in  itself.  But,  after  eliminating 
it  in  the  best  way  he  can,  he  still  has  to  confess  that  there  are  j^aps  in  it.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever,  dismajed,  and  persists  that  ori^nally  there  were  no  gaps,  but  that  pieces  were  lefb  out 
by  the  compiler  when  he  had  materials  from  other  soorces.  Die  QucUen  dcr  Genesis,  p.  1 94, 
It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  an  ingenious  man  may  by  such  a  process  of  argument 
prove  almost  anything  he  chooses. 

•  Havcrnick,  Einleitung,  §  110.  I  ii.  pp.  35—58.,  Introduction,  §  6.  pp.23 — 14.;  KeiL 
Einleitung,  §§  22,  32.  ^ 
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There  are  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  a  late  composition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch which  it  seems  hard  to  solve.  Why  are  archaic  forms  used 
through  the  whole,  if  the  primary  documents  were  of  no  great 
antiquity^  and  if  the  editor  was  later  still  ?  For  example,  we  have 
Vkh  for  the  later  form  rhikT\ ;  and  Kin  and  1P3  are  used  through  the 
Pentateuch,  even  in  Deuteronomy,  which  some  regard  as  very  late 
indeed,  for  both  genders.*  Hupfeld,  who  admits  the  fact,  accounts 
for  it  by  saying  that  the  editor — that  is,  of  the  first  four  books — ap- 

?lied  a  harmonizing  hand,  and  then  that  either  he  who  annexed 
)euteronomy  was  possessed  with  a  wonderful  passion  (mit  einer 
sonderbaren  Grille)  for  uniformity,  or  perhaps  the  author  himself 
had  the  fancy  of  imitating  the  phraseology  of  old  books.  And  then, 
as  it  might  be  asked  why  persons  so  fond  of  harmonizing  did  not 
harmonize  the  names  of  the  Deity,  but  left  DN'ii^ft?  here,  and  n)n>  there. 
Dr.  Hupfeld  supposes  that,  as  in  later  parlance  both  names  were  used, 
and  were  equally  authorized,  and  as  there  was  a  presumption  that 
D^"T78  was  introduced  for  special  internal  grounds,  so  it  was  felt  that 
no  change  of  this  must  be  made."  He  that  is  convinced  by  such 
reasoning  must  be  easily  convinced  indeed. 

There  is  a  problem  connected  with  the  Pentateuch,  which  presents 
some  di£5culty  under  any  aspect,  and  has  had  exercised  upon  it  some 
of  the  keenest  wits,  but  which,  on  the  supposition  of  a  late  date, 
seems  to  become  absolutely  insurmountable.  It  is  the  absence  of 
distinct  enunciation  of  the  soul's  immortality.  This  is  not  \he  place 
to  discuss  the  matter  itself,  or  to  show  how  far  that  which  is  not 
directly  taught  is  deducible  from  the  Pentateuch  by  inference.  To 
the  acknowledged  facts  as  they  lie  before  us  our  attention  must  be 
exclusively  directed.  If  we  read  from  Genesis  through  the  history, 
the  devotional  poetry,  the  prophetical  utterances  of  scripture,  we  see 
an  orderly  development.  The  future  world,  distant  and  darkly  hinted 
at  first,  draws  nearer  and  nearer :  the  veil  is  gradually  lifted ;  and 
flashes  of  the  inner  glory  shine  more  brightly  forth.  So  that  David 
could  gaze  upon  the  path  of  life,  and  anticipate  the  pleasures  at  God's 
right  hand  for  evermore ;  while  the  prophets  describe  exultingly  the 
spiritual  and  everlasting  glories  of  Messiah's  salvation.  All  is  in 
order — the  church  advancing,  God's  purposes  ripening,  as  the  ages 
rolled  on.  But  now  put  the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  of  the  prophets, 
in  David's  time,  and  you  have  a  vast  anomaly.  A  compiler,  sitting 
down  to  construct  the  guide-book  of  the  nation,  the  laws  and  the 
ordinances  and  the  covenant,  even  if  he  had  used  older  documents 
(and  these  older  documents  are  placed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  new 
critics  very  late),  could  not  have  thrown  back  his  mind,  and  have 
shut  out  that  blessed  light  which  was  glowing  round  him.  It  is  im- 
possible to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  Pentateuch  in  regard 

'  See  other  examples  of  peculiarities  of  speech  found  exclusively  in  the  Pentateuch,  in 
Kurtz,  Einbeit  des  Pent.  p.  77,  note,  They  are  such  as  Tuch  acknowledges:  comp.  Keil, 
Einleitung,  §  32.  p.  127. ;  Jahn,  Introduction,  part  ii.  chap,  i  §  3.  pp.  177—179.;  Haver- 
nick,  Einleitung,  §  31.  I.  i.  pp.  188.,  &c. 

'  Die  Quellen  der  Genesis,  p.  199. ...  so  lasst  sich  das  daraus  erklaren  dass  auch  im  spatern 
Sprachgebraueh  beide  Namen  nebeneinander  bestehn,  also  gleichberechtigt  erscheinen,  und 
D^n^K  die  Verrouthung  fiir  sich  hatte  aus  bcstimmten  inneren  Griinden  gesetzt  zu  sein,  so 
dass  es  unantastbar  fur  ilm  warde.    The  words  are  worth  preserving. 
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to  the  <rreat  doctrine  of  the  douPs  immortality  if  you  bring  down  its 
composition  to  a  late  period. 

Other  considerations  there  are  of  a  similar  kind  which  are  not 
without  their  weight.  The  Pentateuch  was  the  law-book  of  the 
Israelitish  nation.  Now  any  one  who  wants  to  form  a  digest  of  laws 
from  earlier  documents  places  them  in  order,  strikes  out  those  which 
have  become  obsolete,  and  condenses  what  he  finds  into  a  consistent 
whole.  But  in  the  Pentateuch  we  see  laws  given  at  one  time,  which 
are  modified  or  added  to,  at  another.  This  is  so  clearly  the  fact  that 
an  argument  has  been  raised  therefrom  against  the  whole  being  the 
work  of  a  single  writer.  That  has  been  considered  before :  it  may 
here  be  said  that  this  fact  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity,  a  proof  that 
the  laws  were  committed  to  writing  as  soon  as  they  were  promulgated. 
God,  though  acting  miraculously,  did  not  treat  the  Israelites  as  mere 
machines.  They  were  to  use  the  ordinary  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, they  were  to  learn  by  experience.  So  that,  though  they  had  a 
divine  conductor,  yet  Hobab,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  would 
be  of  vast  service  to  them,  "  instead  of  eyes,"  when  they  were  en- 
camping in  the  wilderness  (Numb.  x.  31.).  And  Moses  was  let  to 
find  the  inconvenience  of  being  sole  judge  (Exod.  xviii.  13 — 26.), 
before  he  was  led  to  appoint  inferior  magistrates,  an  appointment 
which  the  Lord  fully  sanctioned*  So  it  was  on  occasion  of  Ze- 
lophehad's  leaving  no  sons  that  the  general  law  was  promulgated 
(Numb,  xxvii.  8.),  that  a  man's  inheritance  was  to  descend  to  his 
heirs  female  in  default  of  male.  No  more  was  added.  God  left  the 
people  to  find  whether  this  was  su£5cient  And  afterwards,  on  the 
representation  of  the  elders  of  their  tribe,  a  supplemental  law  was 
issued  (Numb,  xxxvi.  6.),  that  such  females  must  marry  only  with 
their  own  tribe  (comp.  Numb.  ix.  1 — 14.).  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
we  should  find  piece-meal  legislation  of  this  kind  delivered  by  a 
writer  who  lived  long  after,  when  the  law  was  complete.* 

But  the  limits  of  this  volume  will  allow  no  more  to  be  said ;  and 
the  matter  must  be  summed  up  in  a  few  closing  words.  The  reasons 
produced  for  different  opinions  have  been  carefully  weighed,  and  the 
great  force  of  many  of  them  is  freely  acknowledged.  Still  the  con- 
clusion seems  irresistible  for  an  early  authorship  —  for  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  Moses  could  not  relate  his  own 
death,  so  that  some  final  addition  had  to  be  made,  if  there  were 
documents  existing  before  his  time  of  which  he  might  avail  himself, 
he  yet  seems  (it  is  the  persuasion  of  the  present  editor)  so  to  have 
written  and  modelled  it  as  that  he  may  fairly  be  callea  its  author. 
The  whole  mass  of  external  evidence  is  in  favour  of  this.  The 
succeeding  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  appear  to  confirm  it  And 
there  is  the  venerable  authority  of  Christ  himself,  which  cannot, 
without  violence,  be  set  aside.  None  of  the  objections  taken  from 
the  internal  structure  seem  conclusive.  The  alleged  contradictions 
are  not  irreconcilable.  The  traces  of  a  later  date  are  not  convincing. 
The  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  are  literally  true.  The  miracles  it 
records  were  actually  performed.    The  voice  of  God  really  uttered  the 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  Uiat  it  is  iD  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  threat  of 
destroying  Israel,  and  raising  up  a  new  nation  in  the  posterity  of  Moses,  Numb,  xiv.,  would 
proceed  from  a  late  writer. 
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precepts  which  are  attributed  to  him.  So  that  thus,  by  Moses's  hand, 
was  kud  the  first  stone  of  that  edifice  of  God's  word  which  hath  grown 
into  the  fair  proportions  in  which  we  now  enjoy  a  completed  bible, '] 


CHAPTEB  IL 

ON   THE  HISTORICAL   BOOKS. 

SECTION  L 
GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HI8TORI0AL  BOOKS. 

This  division  of  the  sacred  writings  comprises  twelve  books ;  viz. 
from  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive :  the  first  seven  of  these  books  are, 
by  the  Jews,  called  the  former  propliets,  probably  because  they  treat 
of  the  more  ancient  periods  of  Jewish  history  ^,  and  because  they 
are  most  justly  supposed  to  be  written  by  prophetical  men.  The 
events  recorded  in  these  books  occupy  a  period  of  almost  one  thousand 
years,  which  commences  at  the  death  of  Moses,  and  terminates  with 
the  great  national  reform  effected  by  Nehemiah,  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

It  is  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  historical  books,  that 
they  are  collections  from  the  authentic  records  of  the  Jewish  nation ; 
and  it  should  seem  that,  though  the  substance  of  the  several  histories 
was  written  under  divine  direction,  when  the  events  were  fresh  in 
memory,  and  by  persons  who  were  evidently  contemporary  with  the 
transactions  which  they  have  narrated,  yet  that  under  the  same 
direction  they  were  disposed  in  the  form,  in  which  they  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  by  some  other  person,  long  i^fterwards,  and  prob- 
ably all  by  the  same  hand,  and  about  the  same  time.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  more  certain  than  that  very  ample  memoirs  or  records  of 
the  Hebrew  republic  were  written  from  the  first  commencement  of 
the  theocracy,  to  which  the  authors  of  these  books  very  frequently 
refer.  Such  a  practice  is  necessary  in  a  well-constituted  state :  we 
have  evidence  Jfrom  the  sacred  writings  that  it  anciently  obtained 
among  the  heathen  nations  (compare  Esther  ii.  23.  and  vi.  1.) ;  and 
there  is  evident  proof  that  it  likewise  prevailed  among  the  Israelites 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  polity  (See  Exod.  xvii.  14.). . 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  such  frequent  references  to  the  Chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,, 
and  also  to  the  books  of  Gad,  Nathan,  and  Iddo. 

The  historical  books  are  of  very  great  importance  for  the  right 
understanding  of  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament :  those  por- 
tions, in  particular,  which  treat  on  the  life  and  reign  of  David,  furnish 
a  very  instructive  key  to  many  of  his  psalms ;  and  the  prophetical 
books  derive  much  light  from  these  histories.  But  the  attention  of 
the  sacred  writers  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Jewish  people :  they 
have  given  us  many  valuable,  though  incidental,  notices  concerning  the 
state  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  the  value  of  these  notices  is 

"  See  Kitto*8  Cjcl.  of  BibL  Lit.  art.  Pentateuch ;  comp.  also  Macdonald,  Creation  and 
the  Fall,  part  i.  pp.  9,  &c.;  and  Bawiinson,  Hist  ETidenccs  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture 
Bt'corda,  lect.  ii.  pp.  36 — 78. 

'  On  the  Jewish  divisions  of  the  canon  of  scripture,  see  before,  pp.  34,  35. 
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very  materially  enhanced  by  the  consideration,  that,  until  the  time 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  two  latest  Jewish  historians,  little  or  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  relations  of  heathen  writers.* 
But  these  books  are  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  church :  they  also  clearly  illustrate  the  proceedings  of  God 
towards  the  children  of  men,  and  form  a  perpetual  comment  on  the 
declaration  of  the  royal  sage,  that  ^^Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people**  (Prov.  xiv.  34.).  While  they 
exhibit  a  mournful  and  impartial  view  of  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  and  thus  prove  that  "  man  is  verv  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness,**  they  at  the  same  time  show  **  the  faithfulness  of 
God  to  his  promises,  the  certain  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and  his 
wiUinprness  to  extend  mercy  to  the  returning  penitents  They 
manifest,  also,  the  excellency  of  true  religion,  and  its  tendency  to 
promote  happiness  in  this  life,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  to  come ; 
and  they  furnish  us  with  many  prophetical  declarations,  the  striking 
fulfilment  of  which  is  every  way  calculated  to  strengthen  our  faith 
in  the  word  of  God.** 

[Keil  well  remarks  that  a  theocratic  principle  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  historical  books.  The  covenant  with  Israel,  and  the  rule  of  their 
life,  private  and  national,  had  been  laid  down  in  the  book  of  the  law ; 
and  now  there  must  be  set  forth  the  result  of  faithfulness  or  un- 
faithfulness to  the  divine  commands  by  word  and  fact ;  so  that  the 
annals  of  the  chosen  people  simply  unfold  the  historical  realization 
of  the  divine  plan  previously  sketched  out  in  the  law.  The  form  in 
which  we  find  the  historical  books  has  been  regulated  by  this 
principle.  Of  some  persons  and  things  the  notice  is  scanty,  of 
others  comprehensive  and  detailed.  This  arose  not  from  the  plenty 
or  the  paucity  of  materials,  but  from  the  suitableness  or  otherwise  of 
occurrences  to  subserve  the  theocratic  purpose.  Hence  the  authors 
are  in  the  background :  they  do  not  introduce  their  own  feelings  or 
opinions :  they  pass  no  judgment  on  the  persons  whose  story  they 
narrate,  and  leave  the  moral  worth  of  their  doings  to  be  estimated 
by  results.  The  summaries  of  character  of  the  Israelitish  monarchs 
to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Kings  are  well-nigh  the  only  ex- 
ception.*] 

SECTION  IL 

ON  THE  BOOK  Or  JOSHUA. 

I.  Author^  genuineness,  and  credibility  of  this  booh,  —  II.  Argument  — 
in.  Scope  and  design.— IV,  Synopsis  of  its  contents, — V.  Ooservatians 
on  the  booh  ofJasher  mentioned  in  Joshua  x.  13.,  and  the  mircmle  there 
recorded, 

I.  The  book  of  Joshua,  which  in  all  the  copies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment immediately  follows   the  Pentateuch,  is   thus   denominated^ 

'  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  the  two  most  ancient  profane  historians  extant,  were  coo- 
temporary  with  Ezra  and  Nchemiah,  and  could  not  write  with  any  certainty  of  events  much 
before  their  own  time.  Bishop  Stillinefleet  has  admirably  proved  the  obscurity,  defects, 
and  uncertainty  of  all  ancient  profane  history,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Origines  Sacne,  pp. 
1—^5.  Sth  edit,  folio.  [Late  researches  are,  however,  adding  certainty  to  the  history  of 
various  ancient  nations,  and  producing  additional  confirmation  of  the  credit  of  the  sacred 
writers.]  t  See  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  40.  pp.  160—164. 
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because  It  contains  a  narration  of  the  achievements  of  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun,  who  had  been  the  minister  of  Moses,  and  succeeded  him  in 
the  command  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  but  by  whom  this  book  was 
written  is  a  question  concerning  which  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed. 

1.  From  the  absence  of  Chaldee  words,  and  others  of  a  later  date, 
some  are  of  opinion,  not  only  that  the  book  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
but  also  that  it  was  composed  by  Joshua  himself.  Of  this  opinion 
were  several  of  the  fathers,  and  the  talmudical  writers,  and,  among 
the  moderns,  Gerhard,  Diodati,  Huet,  Alber,  Bishops  Patrick,  Tom- 
line,  and  Grxay,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  ground  their  hypothesis 
principally  upon  the  following  arguments :  — 

(1.)  Joshua  is  said  (xxiv.  26.)  to  have  written  the  transactions 
there  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God;  so  that  the  book 
which  bears  his  name  forms  a  continuation  of  the  book  of  Deute- 
ronomy, the  last  chapter  of  which  they  think  was  written  by 
Joshua.  But,  if  we  examine  the  context  of  the  passage  just  cited, 
we  shall  find  that  it  refers,  not  to  the  entire  book,  but  solely  to  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant  with  Jehovah  by  the  Israelites. 

(2.)  In  the  passage  (xxiv.  29.,  &c.\  where  the  death  and  burial  of 
Joshua  are  related,  the  style  difiers  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  style  of  Deut.  xxxiv.  varies,  in  which  the  decease 
and  burial  of  Moses  are  recorded;  and  Joshua  is  here  called,  as 
Moses  is  in  Deuteronomy,  the  servant  of  God,  which  plainly  proves 
that  this  passage  was  added  by  a  later  hand. 

(3.)  The  author  intimates  (v.  1.)  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
passed  into  Canaan. 

(4.)  The  whole  book  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Moses;  which 
ia  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  having  been  written  by  Joshua, 
theparticular  servant  of  Moses. 

The  last  three  of  these  ar^ments  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 

weight,  but  they  are  opposed  by  others  which  show  that  the  book,  as 

we  now  have  it,  is  not  coeval  with  the  transactions  it  records.     Thus, 

we  read  in  Josh.  xv.  63.  that  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive 

oat  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  Jebusites 

dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  to  this  day.     Now  this 

joint  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  these  two  classes  of  inhabitants  did 

not  take  place  till  after  Joshua's  death,  when  the  children  of  Judah 

took  that  city  f  Judg.  i.  8.) ;  though  the  Jebusites  continued  to  keep 

possession  of  the  strong-hold  of  Zion,  whence  they  were  not  finally 

expelled  imtil  the  reim  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6 — 8.).     The  statement 

in  josh.  iv.  9.  (that  l£e  stones  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  passage 

of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan  are  standing  to  this  day)  was  evidently 

added  by  some  later  writer.     The  same  remark  will  apply  to  Josh.  xv. 

13 — 19.  compared  with  Judg.  i.  10 — 15. ;  Josh.  xvi.  10.  with  Judg. 

1.  29. ;  and  to  Josh.  xix.  47.  collated  with  Judg.  xviiL  29.     Since, 

then,  it  appears  from  internal  evidence  that  the  book  was  not  written 

by  Joshua  himself,  the  question  recurs  again,  by  whom  was  the  book 

composed  or  compiled  ?     Dr.   Lightfoot  ascribes  it  to  Phinebas : 

Calvin  thinks  their  conjecture  most  probable,  who  refer  the  writing 

vol*.  II.  B  B 
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of  this  book,  or  at  least  the  compilation  of  the  history,  to  the  hidi 
priest  Eleazar  (whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  very  last  verse  of  the 
Dook^ ;  because  it  was  the  hi^h  priest's  duty  not  only  to  teach  ^e 
people  orally,  but  also  by  writing  to  instruct  posterity  in  the  ways 
of  God.'  Henry  ascribes  it  to  Jeremiah;  and  Moldenhawer'  and 
Van  Til',  to  SamueL  But,  by  whatever  prophet  or  inspired  writer 
this  book  was  composed,  it  is  evident  from  comparing  Josh.  xv.  63. 
with  2  Sam.  v.  6—8.  that  it  was  written  before  the  seventh  year  ot 
David's  reign,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have  been  written  by  Ezra. 

Further,  if  the  book  of  Judges  were  not  written  later  tnan  the 
beginning  of  SauFs  reign,  as  some  eminent  critics  are  disposed  to 
think,  or  later  than  the  seventh  year  of  David's  reign,  which  is  the 
opinion  of  others,  the  book  of  Joshua  must  necessarily  have  been 
written  before  one  or  other  of  those  dates,  because  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Judges  not  only  repeats  some  things  verbatim  from  Joshua^, 
and  slightly  touches  upon  others  which  derive  illustration  from  it  ^ 
but  also,  in  two  sevend  instances  (Judg.  L  1.  and  iL  6 — 8.),  com- 
mences his  narrative  from  the  death  of  Joshua,  which  was  related  in 
the  close  of  the  preceding  book.  If  the  book  of  Joshua  had  not 
been  previously  extant,  the  author  of  Judges  would  have  begun  his 
history  from  the  occupation  and  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  was  suitable  to  his  design  in  Meriting  that  book. 

[It  is  clear  that  there  were  some  circumstances  which  Joshua  him- 
self (xxiv.  26.)  committed  to  writing.  It  seems  also  clear  that  some 
part  at  least  of  this  book  was  written  by  a  contemporary.  For,  not 
to  dwell  upon  v.  1,  6.,  since  the  reading  in  the  first  verse  is  doubtful, 
and  both  may  be  explained  in  a  different  manner,  the  statement 
that  Rahab  was  still  dwelling  in  Israel  (vi.  25.)  is  decisive  that 
this  record  was  made  no  long  time  after  the  Israelites  had  entered 
Canaan.  Some  of  the  reasons,  however,  above  produced  seem  to 
negative  the  belief  that  the  book  in  its  present  condition  was  of  that 
early  date,  or  could  have  been  altogether  composed  by  Joshua  him- 
self. But  we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  the  arguments  which  are 
really  weighty,  and  we  must  examine  to  what  portions  of  the  book 
they  apply.  It  is  not  enough  to  reckon  up  passages  in  which  the 
expression  *•  to  this  day  "  may  be  found ;  as  it  is  clear  (e^  xxii. 
3,  17.,  xxiii.  8,  9.)  that  it  occurs  sometimes  to  designate  but  a  short 
period,  a  few  years  of  a  man's  life.*  Of  course  Joshua  did  not  write 
xxiv.  29. ;  still  the  appellation  ^'  servant  of  the  Lord  "  is  one  that 
might  easily  be  assumed  by  a  man  speaking  of  himself  (see  Gen.  L 
1*^.,  where  Joseph's  brethren  use  it,  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
James  i.  1.^).    But  to  the  chaps,  xiii. — ^xxi.  inclusive  the  reasons  pro- 

>  Calvin,  Proleg.  in  Jos.  Op.  torn.  i.  in  fine.  This  great  refonneE^  howerer,  learet  the 
question  andeterinined,  as  being  at  most  conjectural  and  uncertain. 

*  Introd.  ad  Libros  Canon.  V.  et  N.  Feed.  p.  36.        '  Opus  Analyticum,  vol.  i  p.  4ia 

*  Judg.  ii.  6 — 9.  is  repeated  from  Josh.  xxiv.  28—31.  avd  Judg.  i  S9.  from  Josh.  svL  10. 

*  Thus  Judg.  L  10 — 15^  20.  derives  light  from  Josh.  xv. 

*  See  before,  p.  592. 

*  The  term  **  servant  of  the  Lord/'  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  official  title,  given  to 
the  prophets  or  those  commissioned  by  God.  See  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  62.  p.  223^  also  Com- 
mentai7  on  the  Book  of  Joshua  (Martin's  translation),  pp.  61—69. :  comp.  2  Kings  xvii  13. ; 
Jer.  viL  25.  i  Amoaiii.  7. 
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duced  do  apply;  and  It  is  also  manifest  that  the  passage  xxiv.  29 — 33. 
is  of  a  later  date. 

Now  the  book  may  be  divided  into  its  historical  and  geographical 
portions.  In  the  history,  chaps  i. — ^xiii.,  there  is  no  reason,  from  the 
contents,  to  doubt  its  early  date :  everything  as  narrated  seems  to 
indicate  the  pen  of  a  contemporary.  But  men  come  the  questions 
whether  the  geographical  part  can  be  assigned  to  the  same  hand,  and 
whether  it  can  be  supposed  of  the  same  early  date.  Keil  answers 
these  questions  in  the  aJBSrmative.  He  argues  strongly  for  the  unity 
and  completeness  of  the  book.  There  is  one  leading  idea,  he  believes, 
according  to  which  the  whole  was  composed  and  arranged.  This  is 
exhibited  at  the  beginning,  i.  2 — 9. ;  where  a  command  and  a  pro- 
mise are  conjoined.  Vv.  5 — 8.  are  a  kind  of  table  of  contents ;  v.  5. 
showing  how,  by  God's  help,  Canaan  should  be  entirely  subdued 
(i.  10 — xii.);  v.  6.  pointing  to  its  distribution  among  the  tribes 
(xiiL — xxii.) ;  w.  7, 8.  corresponding  with  the  narrative  of  xxiii.  xxiv. 
All  the  parts  are  closely  linked  together ;  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
chap,  xii.,  clearly  preparing  for  an  account  of  the  division  of  the  country, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  geographical  sections  referring  back  not  only 
to  xi.  23.,  but  also  to  i.  2 — 6.;  while  the  remaining  chapters  bolii 
are  necessary  to  relate  the  return  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  to 
their  own  settlements  and  th«  close  of  Joshua's  administration,  and 
have  also  various  references  to  what  had  preceded.  The  independent 
character  of  the  book  is  also  evidenced  by  the  mention  of  the  assign^ 
ment  of  their  lands  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Grad,  and  half  Manasseh, 
and  of  the  appointment  of  the  refuge  cities  among  them ;  all  of 
which  had  been  narrated  in  the  Pentateuch.  > 

Keil's  conclusion  is  that,  seeing  the  book  is  one  organized  whole, 
and  seeing  that  there  are  in  many  parts  unmistakable  proofs  of  a 
contemporaneous  hand,  the  whole  was  in  all  probability  composed  by 
one  who  witnessed  the  events  he  describes,  viz.  by  one  of  the  elders 
that  overlived  Joshua.  He  believes  that,  while  in  some  cases,  as 
before  shown,  the  expression  *^  unto  this  day  "  denotes  only  a  period 
lying  within  Joshua's  life-time,  it  in  no  case  requires  us  to  suppose 
a  longer  time  than  the  life  of  one  who  had  entered  Canaan  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  and  who,  therefore,  might  survive  Joshua  and 
Eleazar  many  years.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  as  noted  above,  from  xv. 
63.,  that  the  statement  there  made  must  have  been  penned  before 
the  seventh  year  of  David's  reign,  when  he  took  Jerusalem,  sub- 
duing and  expelling  the  Jebusites.  This  is  the  latest  limit  for  the 
book,  and  that  it  was  earlier  than  David's  time  would  seem  pro- 
bable for  the  following  reasons,  besides  those  already  adduced. 
According  to  xL  8.,  xix.  28.,  Sidon  appears  to  have  been  the 
Fhceniciaii  metropolis ;  whereas,  under  David,  Tyre  had  evidently 
obtained  the  supremacy.  Again,  according  to  xiii.  4 — 6.,  it  seems 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  to  be  expelled ;  whereas,  in  David's  time,  a 
close  alliance,  quite  under  the  divine  sanction,  subsisted  between  the 
Hebrew  monarch  and  the  king  of  Tyre. 

■  Keil,  Einleitnnf^.  §  43. :  comp.  his  Commentary  on  Joshua  (Martinis  translation).  In- 
troduction, pp.  "1%  30. 
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It  has,  howeyer,  been  thought  that  there  are  traces  of  later  formg 
of  speech  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  Thus  we  have  ^^IV,  v.  1 1, 12., 
which  is  nowhere  else  met  with ;  D^pp),  xxii.  8.,  occurring  else- 
where only  2  Chroni  i.  11,  12.;  EccL  v.  18.,  yl  2.  Bat  these  are 
really  the  sole  (so-called)  proofs  of  a  late  origin.  For  the  use  of 
the  article  for  the  relative,  x.  24.  (comp.  Gen.  xviii.  21.,  xxi.  3.,  &c.), 
the  employment  of  ITpO  "^^  (v.  1.,  ix.  1.,  xiL  7.),  and  fTCn  i^SP, 
for  the  country  on  this  side  the  Jordan,  Dpp^  (xxiiL  15.)  forD^Wf, 
?rtK  (xiv.  12.)  for  !W|C,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  paralleled  in  the 
Pentateuch.  ^*9^n  (i.  7,  8.)  is  siud  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
'•being  prosperous"  erroneously  (comp.  Gen.  iiL  6.);  and  WO 
(xiv.  8.)  is  not  necessarily  a  Chaldaism:  it  is  rather  the  regular 
earliest  form,  which  the  Hebrew  afterwards  lost  and  the  Chaldee 
retained.  Keil,  therefore,  altogether  rejects  the  alleged  reasons  for 
a  late  date;  and,  while  he  considers  that  there  is  a  perceptible 
difference  between  the  language  here  and  that  of  the  Pentateuch  ^ 
he  maintains  that  there  are  unmistakable  proofs  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Bible.  Thus  the  scriptio  defectiva  pre- 
dominates. Also,  n^M^V  n)n^  is  not  found  in  this  book.  It  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  1  Sam.  i.  3, 11.,  iv.  4.,  and  very  frequently  after- 
wards. We  have  nowhere  no?0,  which  appears  1  Sam.  xx.  31.; 
Ps.  xiv.  7.,  but  np^pip  and  n«^6;  this  last  word  never  occurring  in 
later  works,  save  in  Jer.  xxvi.  1.  The  prefix  ^  is  nowhere  found; 
but  it  appears  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  and  also  in  Judg.  vii  12., 
connected  with  a  phrase  used  Josh.  xi.  4.,  and  adopted  probably  in 
both  cases  from  the  Pentateuch  (see  Gen.  xxii.  17.,  xxxii.  13., 
xli.  49.\  The  suffix  D(jr  occurs  but  three  times  (xL  6, 9.,  xviii.  21.); 
while  tne  earlier  form  D"  is  frequently  met  with.* 

Probability  is  all  that  in  such  a  case  can  be  attained ;  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  considerations  here  adduced  afford  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  probability  for  the  early  composition  of  the 
book.  If,  however,  the  reasons  already  touched,  or  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  be  thought  to  modify  such  a  conclusion,  we  must,  as 
already  shown,  at  least  believe  that  this  book  was  written  not  later 
than  the  earlier  years  of  David.  And  in  that  case  the  expressions 
which  seem  to  proceed  from  an  eye-witness  formed  part  of  some 
original  document,  inserted  with  little  or  no  alteration  by  the  sub- 
sequent compiler. 

De  Wette  and  others  have  applied  to  this  book  the  principle  on 
hich  they  have  insisted  with  regard  to  the  Pentateuch.  They 
miagine  that  they  see  traces  of  an  Llohistic  document,  and  additions 
made  afterward  by  a  Deuteronomist'  Such  writers  detect,  as 
ihey  believe,  a  difference  of  style,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  of  subject  and  scope,  now  narration,  now  geographical 
description*  They  also  allege  various  discrepancies  or  contradictions 
which  they  suppose  cotAd  not  have  proceeded  from  one  pen.  Some 
of  these  shall  be  briefly  examined. 

*  Jericho  is  in  the  PeDtateuch  ^nTL%  in  Joshua  ^n^^^:  Keil  giyes  yariotts  other  examples 
of  a  different  phraseology,  indicating  not  quite  such  antiquity  in  Joshua. 

*  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  44.,  Comm.  on  Joshua,  Introd.  pp.  30.,  &c 

*  De  Wcttc,  Einleitung,  §  168. 
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Joshua  18  said  to  have  subdued  the  entire  country  (xi.  16 — ^23., 
xii.  7.,  &C. :  comp.  xxL  43.,  &c.,  zxii.  4.).  And  yet  much  of  it  is  said 
to  be  yet  unconquered  (xiii.  1.,  &c. :  comp.  xvii.  14.,  &c.,  zviii.  3., 
xxiii.  5,  12.).  But  there  is  no  real  discrepancy.  The  whole  land, 
according  to  the  original  promise,  was  to  be  given  to  Israel ;  and 
Joshua  by  his  victories  substantially  obtained  possession  of  it. 
Here,  however,  as  in  all  territorial  conquests,  after  great  campaigns 
are  decided,  there  would  remain  petty  wars  of  detail ;  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  Israelites  at  once  to  disseminate  themselves  through 
every  corner  of  the  country.  There  were  left,  therefore,  fortresses 
and  flatnesses  still  held  by  the  Canaanites,  which  it  would  take  a 
long  time  thoroughly  to  reduce.  Joshua,  however,  in  his  division 
of  the  land,  made  no  account  of  these  portions.  The  limitation  of  a 
general  statement  is  not  a  contradiction  of  it. 

Again,  the  narrative,  x.  36,  38.,  xi.  21,,  is  said  to  be  contradicted 
by  xiv.  12.,  xv.  14,  17.  (comp.  Judg.  i.  10,  11.).  But  the  reply  is 
similar  to  the  preceding.  Joshua  rooted  out  the  Anakim  wherever 
he  met  with  them ;  but  they  were  not  so  entirely  exterminated,  but 
that  they  again  made  head  till  Caleb  finally  destroyed  them.^ 

further,  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  Gezer,  and  other  places  are 
enumerated  as  smitten  or  slain,  xii.  10,  12,  16,  21,  23.;  and  yet  it 
seems  that  afterwards  these  cities  had  not  been  conquered  (see 
Judg.  i.  21.;  Josh.  xvL  10.;  Judg.  i.  29,  22. ;  Josh.  xvii.  11,  12.; 
Judg,  L  27.).  But  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  smiting  the 
kings,  and  getting  possession  oi  their  territories.  And,  when  it  is 
said  (xii.  7.)  that  Joshua  assigned  these  cities  to  the  tribes,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  possessed  them  immediately,  or  that  the 
original  inhabitants  did  not  regain  a  temporary  power  in  them. 

An  objection  is  further  made,  that,  acconling  to  L  6.,  xi.  23., 
xii«  7.,  xiii.  7.,  xiv.  1 — 5.,  the  natural  course  was  after  the  conquest 
to  proceed  to  the  regular  division  of  the  land.  Whereas,  when 
Ju<kh,  Ephraim,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  had  received  their 
respective  shares  (xv. — ^xvii.)  there  is  a  pause,  alleged  to  be  through 
the  slackness  of  the  people  (xviii.  3.):  at  length  the  division  is 
resumed  at  another  place,  viz.  Shiloh  (xviiL  1.,  xix.  5. ) ;  and  then 
the  former  allotment  is  modified  and  altered.  The  elucidation  of 
these  points  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary  than  to  a  work  like  the 
present.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  involve  no  contradiction,  and 
furnish  no  reason  why  all  these  statements  should  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  author.  The  student  is  referred  for  a  full 
discussion  to  Keil's  Commentary  upon  Joshua.' 

De  Wette  coolly  makes  out  a  contradiction  between  the  fact,  that^ 
according  to  i. — ix.  Joshua  headed  the  tribes  collectively  in  war 
(i.  12.,  &C.,  iv.  12.  xxii.);  whereas,  according  to  Judg.  i.  1.,  &c.,  and 
also  Josh.  xviL  14.,  &c,  the  tribes  fought  individually.  Caleb  fought 
for  himself  (xv.  13^ — 19.),  as  did  the  JDanites  (xix.  47.).*  He  has  not 
chosen  to  see  that  these  separate  conquests  were  not  made  till  after 

>  See  Eeil,  Comm.  on  Joshaa,  chap.  x.  86,  37.,  pp.  273—875. 
'  On  chap,  xiv.,  pp.  343 — 351. 
*  £uiieUang,  §  167.  pp.  209,  210. 
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the  division  of  the  land ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  not  till  Joshua  was 
dead.'  Besides,  the  history  of  every  war  will  present  instances  of 
separate  expeditions,  even  though  the  whole  may  be  directed  mainly 
by  one  chief,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  principal  force. 

Other  objections  are  trifling,  such  as  that  the  law  was  in  thorough 
supremacy,  iii.  3.,  &c.,  v.  1 — 12.,  viii,  33.,  &c.  &c. ;  and  yet,  xxiv.  33., 
the  existence  of  idolatry  is  mentioned.  Of  course,  even  in  the  best- 
regulated  state  (such  is  the  tendency  of  men's  hearts  to  evil),  there 
will  be  individual  instances  of  disobedience  to  God's  law.  And  very 
soon,  as  we  find  afterwards,  wide-spread  corruption  debased  Israel 
Again,  xviii.  1.,  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  at  Shilofc ;  yet  we  find  a 
sanctuary  at  Shechem,  xxiv.  25,  26.  But  ^f?9?  in  the  last-named 
verse  may  very  properly  be  taken  to  mean  the  place  there  hallowed 
by  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7.). 

As  to  the  diversities  of  style  above  mentioned,  it  is  alleged 
that  O^^  is  used  for  tribe  in  the  historical  sections,  as  iii.  12.,  iv.  2., 
&c. ;  while  nt^P  is  the  usual  word  in  the  geographical  portions,  as 
xiii.  15,  24.,  &c.  &c.  Keil  accounts  for  this  by  the  different  signifi- 
cations of  the  two  words,  the  first  meaning  the  rod  of  a  superior, 
a  sceptre,  while  ntjo,  from  nij;,  to  spread  out,  conveys  the-  idea  of  a 
branch  that  has  grown  from  a  trunk.  So  that  it  is  used  where  the 
tribes  are  considered  as  branches  of  the  same  people;  ^7^  where 
they  are  regarded  as  corporate  independent  bodies.  It  has  been 
denied,  however,  that  the  use  is  always  in  accordance  with  this  rule. 
But,  as  t39t^  is  sometimes  found  in  a  geographical  (xiiL  33.),  and 
n^O  in  a  historical  section  (vii.  1.,  xxii.  1.),  no  great  stress  can 
be  laid  upon  the  usage  for  one  side  or  another. 

The  word  nij^cp  is  said  to  occur  only  in  the  historical  portions  of 
the  book,  xi.  23.,  xii.  7.,  xviii.  10. :  the  last,  however,  is  in  a  geogra- 
phical section ;  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  elsewhere  any  proper 
occasion  on  which  this  (not  common)  word  could  have  been  properly 
introduced. 

Other  peculiarities  of  diction  have  been  alleged  as  indicating 
difiPerent  sources,  but  these  must  be  considered  as  of  less  weight  than 
the  general  diversity  of  style  which  is  said  to  mark  the  various 
portions — a  completeness  and  roundness  in  the  one,  a  feebler  and 
less  compacted  structure  in  the  other.  That  there  is  some  diversity 
must  certainly  be  allowed.  Whether  the  difference  of  topics  before 
adverted  to  be  a  suflficient  explanation  of  it,  critics  are  not  likely  to 
agree.*  Havernick  maintains  the  unity  of  the  first  part,  i. — xii. ; 
but  he  supposes  afterwards  a  combination  of  fragments,  and  is 
inclined  to  place  the  second  part  of  Joshua  later  than  the  book  of 
Judges.  He  dwells  strongly  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
record,  and  observes  circumstances  which  tend  to  show  that  contem- 

*  Browne,  Ordo  Sadorum  (Lond.  1844)  takes  a  different  riew.  He  believes  that  sepa- 
rate expeditions  began  after  the  northern  campaign  (chap.  xi.  1.,  &c.),  and  regards  the 
Tictory  of  Caleb  (xv.  13.,&c)ascontemporaneoas  with  Joshaa's  destruction  oftfae  Anakim* 
(xi.  21.,  &C. ).  His  disquisition  on  the  chronology  of  Joshua  is  well  worth  consuliing,  chap. 
V.  sect,  ill  pp.  273 — 280. 

*  For  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject  touched  upon  above,  see  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  43., 
and  Comra.  on  Joshua,  Introd.  §  2.  pp.  3—30. ;  also  Kitto,  Cjrcl.  of  Bibl  Lit.  art.  Joshua. 
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porary  documents  were  used.  The  apportionment  to  Judah  (chap. 
XV,  )y  from  which  Simeon's  lot  (chap,  xix.)  was  afterwards  taken,  is 
one  of  this  kind.  Had  not  the  original  document  been  employed, 
cities  would  not  have  been  enumerated  as  belonging  to  Judah 
which  were  in  a  few  years  transferred  to  Simeon.* 

2.  It  must  at  least  be  acknowledged,  from  the  following  considera  * 
tions,  that]  the  book  of  Joshua  was  compiled  from  ancient,  authentic, 
and  contemporary  documents :  — 

^1.)  The  example  of  Moses,  who  committed  to  writing  the  trans 
actions  of  his  own  time,  leads  us  to  expect  that  some  continuation 
would  necessarily  be  made,  not  only  to  narrate  the  signal  fulfilment 
of  those  promises  which  had  been  given  to  the  patriarchs,  but  also 
to  preserve  an  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among 
the  particular  tribes,  as  a  record  for  future  ages,  and  thus  prevent 
disputes  and  civil  wars,  which  might  have  arisen,  had  there  been  no 
document  of  acknowledged  authority, 

(2.)  This  remark  is  corroborated  by  express  testimony;  for  in 
Josb.  xviiL  we  not  only  read  that  the  great  captain  of  the  Israelites 
caused  a  survey  of  the  land  to  be  made  and  described  in  a  book,  but 
in  xxiv.  25.  the  author  relates  that  Joshua  committed  to  writing 
an  account  of  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  God ;  whence  it  is 
justly  inferred  that  the  other  transactions  of  this  period  were  preserved 
in  some  authentic  and  contemporaneous  document  or  commentary. 

(3.)  Without  some  such  document  the  author  of  this  book  could 
not  have  specified  the  limits  of  each  tribe  with  so  much  minuteness, 
nor  have  related  with  accuracy  the  discourses  of  Caleb  (Josh.  xiv. 
6—12.);  neither  could  he  have  correctly  related  the  discourses  of 
Phinehas  and  the  delegates  who  acccompanied  him,  to  the  tribes 
beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  16 — 20.),  nortiie  discourses  of  the  tribes 
themselves  (xxii.  21< — 30.),  nor  of  Joshua  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.);  nor 
could  he  have  so  arranged  the  whole,  as  to  oe  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  law  of  Moses. 

(4.)  Without  a  contemporaneous  and  authentic  document,  the 
author  would  not  have  expressed  himself,  as  in  v.  1.,  as  if  he  had 
been  present  in  the  transactions  which  he  has  related,  nor  would  he 
have  written,  as  he  has  done  in  vL  25.,  that  ^^she  dwelleth  in  Israel 
unto  this  day."*     To  these  proofs  may  be  added  the  following ;  viz. 

(5.)  "Without  the  existence  of  contemporaneous  and  auUiorita* 
tive  records,  the  allotment  of  thirteen  cities  to  the  priests  (xxi. 
13 — 19.)  would  have  been  nugatory.  Aaron's  family  could  not 
have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  allotment,  sufficiently  numerous  to 
occupy  those  cities.  But  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  these,  with 
the  adjoining  lands,  were  left  entirely  unoccupied  in  expectation  of 
their  future  owners.  To  afford  security,  therefore,  to  the  sacerdotal 
family  for  their  legitimate  rights,  when  they  should  be  in  a  condition 
to  claim  them,  some  document  contemporaneous  with  the  appropria- 
tion must  have  existed.     Without  such  a  document,  innumerable 


>  EiDleitang,  §§  150,  152.11.  i.  pp.  22.,  &c.  54.,  &c 

'  Jahn  and  Akermann,  Introd.  in  Libros  Sacroe  Vet.  Feed,  part  ii.  §§  25—28. 
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disputes  must  have  arisen^  whenever  they  attempted  to  chum  their 
possessions,*'  * 

3.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  author  of  this  book  has  made  his 
extracts  from  authentic  documents  with  religious  fidelity^  and^  con- 
sequently, it  is  worthy  of  credit ;  for, 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  he  has  literally  copied  the  speeches  of  Caleb, 
Phinehas,  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  and  of  Joshua,  and  in  other 
passages  has  so  closely  followed  his  authority,  as  to  write  in  v.  L 
until  we  were  passed  aver^  and  in  vL  25.  that  Rahab  ^^dwelleth  in 
Israel  unto  this  day.^  Hence,  also,  the  tribes  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
geographical  order  in  which  their  respective  territories  were  situate, 
but  according  to  the  order  pursued  in  the  orimnal  document,  namely, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  received  their  tracts  of  land  by 
lot  (Joah.  XV. — ^xix.).  Lastly,  in  conformity  to  his  original  docu- 
ment, the  author  has  made  no  honourable  mention  of  Joshua  until  after 
his  death  ;  whence  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  commentary,  from 
which  this  book  was  compiled,  was  originally  written  by  Joshua 
himself. 

(2.)  This  book  was  received  as  authentic  by  the  Jews  in  that  age 
when  the  author's  fidelity  could  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  examina- 
tion; and, 

(3.)  Several  of  the  transactions  related  in  the  book  of  Joshua  are 
recorded  by  other  sacred  writers  with  little  or  no  material  variations  : 
thus,  we  find  the  conquest  and  division  of  Canaan,  mentioned  by 
Asaph  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  53 — 55.  compared  with  Psal.  xliv.  2 — 4.^ ;  the 
slaughter  of  the  Canaanites  by  David  (Psal.  Ixviii.  13 — 15.);  the 
division -of  the  waters  of  Jordan  (Psal.  cxiv.  1 — 5.;  Hab.  iii.  8.); 
the  terrible  tempest  of  hailstones  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
southern  Canaanites  (Hab.  iii.  11 — 13.  compared  with  Josh.  x. 
9 — 11.);  and  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii. 
1.),  in  the  books  of  Judges  (xviii.  31.),  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  3, 
9,  24.  and  iii.  21.).  [There  are  also  references  to  this  book  in  the 
New  Test.!  see  Acts  vii.  45.;  Heb.  iii.  5.,  iv.  8,  xL  30,  31.;  James  iL 
25.'] 

(4.)  Lastly,  every tMng  related  in  the  book  of  Joshua  not  only 
accurately  corresponds  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  traditions  current  among  heathen  nations ;  some  of 
which  have  been  preserved  by  ancient  and  profane  historians  of  un- 
doubted character."  Thus  there  are  ancient  monuments  extant, 
which  prove  that  the  Carthaginians  were  a  colony  of  Tyrians  who 
escaped  from  Joshua ;  as  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  Leptis  in  Africa 
came  originally  from  the  Sidonians,  who  abandoned  their  country  on 
account  of  the  calamities  with  which  it  was  overwhelmed.'  The 
fable  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules  originated  in  the  history  of  Joshua^; 

'  Rev.  Dr.  Turner's  and  Mr.  Whittingham's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introdaction,  p.  227. 
New  York,  1827. 

'  See  particnlarlj  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  2.,  and  Tacitus,  Hist  lib.  ▼.  cc  2, 3.  On  the  falselj- 
alleged  contradictions  between  the  sacred  and  profane  historians,  see  before,  pp.  489.,  &c 

'  Allix,  Reflections  npon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  chap,  il,  in  Bishop  Watson's 
Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

*  Procopins,  Vandal  lib.  ii.  c.  10.,  cites  a  Phoenician  inscription ;  containing  a  passage 
which  he  has  Uanslated  into  Greek,  to  the  following  purport :  We  are  they  who  flee  fnm 
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and  the  overtihrow  of  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  and  of  ihe  Analrim 
who  were  called  giants^  is  considered  as  having  ^ven  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  overdirow  of  the  giants.  The  tempest  of  hailstones 
mentioned  in  Josh*  x.  11.  was  transformed  by  the  poets  into  a 
tempest  of  stones,  with  which  (they  pretend^  Jupiter  overwhelmed 
the  enemies  of  Hercules  in  Arim^  which  is  exactly  the  country 
where  Joshua  fought  with  the  children  of  Anak.^ 

The  Samaritans  are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  have  received  the 
book  of  Joshua;  but  this  opinion  appears  to  have  originated  in  mis- 
take. They  have  indeed  two  books  extant,  bearing  the  name  of 
Joshua.  [One  is  a  chronicle  written  in  Arabic  It  was  first  made 
known  in  Europe  by  Scaliger,  who  in  1584  had  a  copy  from  the 
Samaritans  in  Egypt.  Not  much  notice,  however,  was  taken  of  it, 
till  JuynboU  printed  it  at  Leyden,  1848,  with  a  Latin  version,  notes, 
and  a  prefixed  dissertation.  It  contains  a  l^endary  history  of 
Joshua,  and  Samaritan  traditions  intermixed  wim  Jewish  and  Mo- 
hammedan hctgadcLS.  It  comes  down  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  and  seems  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  other  book  is  written  in  the  Samaritan  dialect,  re-producing  the 
substance  of  the  Hebrew  Joshua  in  a  free  translation,  and  is  modified 
according  to  the  Samaritan  dogmas.  It  was  composed  by  a  Sama- 
ritan resident  in  Egypt,  who  used  the  LXX.  version  of  Joshua,  and  a 
liistory  of  the  Hebrews  under  Moses  and  Joshua,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Anstobulus.*] 

IL  The  book  of  Joshua  comprises  the  history  of  about  seventeen 
years,  or,  according  to  some  chronologers,  of  twenty-seven  or  thirty 
years:  ^4t  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  in  the  old  covenant ; 
and  it  should  never  be  separated  from  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  is 
at  once  both  the  continuation  and  the  completion.^  The  Pentateuch 
contains  a  history  of  the  acts  of  the  great  Jewish  legislator,  and  the 
laws  upon  which  tiie  Jewish  church  was  to  be  established ;  and  the 
book  of  Joshua  relates  tiie  history  of  Israel  under  the  command  and 
government  of  Joshua,  tiie  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  its  subsequent 
division  among  the  Israelites ;  together  with  the  provision  made  for 
the  settiement  and  establishment  of  the  Jewish  church  in  that 
country.' 

IIL  From  this  view  of  the  argument  of  Joshua,  we  may  easily 
perceive  that  the  Scope  and  Design  of  the  inspired  writer  of  this 
book  was  to  demonstrate  the  faithfulness  of  God,  in  the  perfect  ac- 
complishment of  all  his  promises  to  the  patriarchs,  Abraham  (Gen. 

the  face  ofJuus  (the  Greek  name  of  Joshua)  the  robber^  Ihe  wh  of  Nave.  Soidas  cites 
the  inscriptioD  thus  i  We  are  the  Canaam'tee  whom  Jesue  the  robber  expelled.  The  di^ 
ference  between  these  two  writers  is  not  material,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  same 
passage  being  differendy  rendered  bj  different  translators,  or  being  quoted  from  memory, 
no  unusual  occurrence  among  profane  writers.  Comp.  Polybius,  fVag.  cxiy. ;  Sallust.  BelL 
Jagurthln.  c.  xxii. 

*  AUix,  Reflections,  ut  supra, ;  Huet,  Demonstratio  Evangdica,  voL  L  pp.  273—282. 
(Amstel.  1680.  8vo.),  or  pp.  150,  &c  (edit  Par.  1679>  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
poetical  fable  of  Phaeton  was  founded  on  the  miracle  of  the  sun  standing  still  (Josh.  x. 
13 — 14.) ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  such  an  opinion* 

'  Eeil,  Einleitung,  §  46. 

*  On  the  right  of  the  Israelites  to  conquer  Canaan,  see  YoL  L  p.  601. 
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xiii.  15.),  Isaac  (xxvi.  4.),  Jacob  (xxxv,  12.^,  and  Joseph  (t  24.), 
and  also  to  Moses  (Exod.  iu.  8.)>  that  the  children  of  Inrael  should 
obtain  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  At  the  same  time  we 
behold  the  divine  power  and  mercy  signally  displayed  in  cherishing, 
protecting,  and  defending  his  people,  amid  all  the  trials  and  diffi- 
culties to  which  they  were  exposed ;  and,  as  the  land  of  Canaan  b  in 
the  New  Testament  considered  as  a  type  of  heaven,  the  oonfficts  and 
trials  of  the  Israelites  have  been  considered  as  figuratively  repre- 
senting the  spiritual  conflicts  of  believers  in  every  age  of  the  church. 
Although  Joshua,  whose  piety,  courage,  and  disinterested  integrity, 
are  conspicuous  throughout  his  whole  history,  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  as  a  type  of  the  Messiidi,  yet  he  ia 
universally  allowed  to  have  been  a  very  eminent  one.  He  bore  our 
Saviour's  name :  the  Alexandrian  version,  giving  his  name  a  Greek 
termination,  uniformly  calls  him  ^Irjaow,  Jesus ;  which  appellation 
is  also  given  to  him  in  Acts  vii.  45.  and  Heb.  iv.  8.  Joshua  saved 
the  people  of  God  (as  the  Israelites  are  emphatically  styled  in  the 
Scriptures)  from  the  Canaanites :  Jesus  Christ  saves  his  people  from 
their  sins  (Matt.  i.  21.). 

A  further  design  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  portion  which  was 
allotted  to  each  tribe.  With  this  view,  the  author  more  than  once 
reminds  the  Israelites  that  not  one  thing  had  failed  of  all  the  good 
things  which  the  Lord  spake  concerning  them;  and  that  '^all  had 
come  to  pass  unto  them,  and  not  one  thing  bad  failed  thereof 
(xxiiL  14.  with  xxi.  45.). 

IV.  The  book  of  Joshua  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
parts:  viz. 

Part  I.  Tlie  history  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan  by  the  IsraeUies 
(i. — xii.);  comprising, 

1.  The  call  and  confirmation  of  Joshua  to  be  captain-general  (i.). 

2.  The  sending  out  of  the  spies  to  bring  an  account  of  Jericho  (ii.). 

3.  The  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan  (iii.),  and  the 
setting  up  of  twelve  memorial  stones  (iv.). 

4.  The  circumcision  of  the  Israelites  at  Gilgal,  and  their  celebration  of 
the  first  passover  in  Canaan  ;  the  appearance  of  the  ''  captain  of  the  Lord's 
host "  to  Joshua  near  Jericho  (v.). 

5.  The  capture  of  Jericho  (vi.),  and  of  Ai  (vii.  viii.). 

6.  The  politic  confederacy  of  the  Gibeonites  with  the  children  of  Israel 

(ix.). 

7.  The  war  with  the  Canaanitish  kings;  and  the  miracle  of  the  suds 
standing  still  (x.). 

8.  The  defeat  of  Jabin  and  his  confederates  (xi.). 

9.  A  summary  recapitulation  of  the  conquests  of  the  Israelites  both  nnder 
Moses  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canaan  (xii.  1—6.),  and  also  under  Joshua 
himself  in  the  western  part  (xii.  7—24.). 

Part  II.   The  division  of  the  conquered  land;  contidning, 

1.  A  general  division  of  Canaan  (xiii.). 

2.  A  particular  apportionment  of  it,  including  the  portion  of  Caleb  (xiv.); 
the  lot  of  Judah  (xv.) ;  of  Ephraim  (xvi.);  of  Manasseh  (xvii.);  of 
Benjamin  (xviii.) ;  and  of  the  six  tribes  of  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issachw, 
Asher,  Naphtali,  Dan ;  and  of  Joshua  himself  (xix.). 
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3.  The  appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (xx.)^  and  of  the  Levitical 
cities  (xxi.). 

4.  The  dismission  from  the  camp  of  Israel  of  the  militia  of  the  two  tribes 
and  a  half  who  settled  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  their  return,  and  the 
transactions  resulting  from  the  altar  which  they  erected  on  the  borders  of 
Jordan  (xxii.). 

Pakt  IIL  The  dying  addresses  and  counsels  of  Joshua,  his  death 
and  hurialy  §fc. 

1.  Joshua's  address  to  the  Israelites,  in  which  he  reminds  them  of  the 
signal  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  God,  and  urges  them  to  "  cleave  unto 
tlie  Lord  their  God"  (xxiii.). 

2.  Joshua's  dying  address  to  the  Israelites,  and  renewal  of  the  covenant 
between  them  and  God  (xxi v.  1 — 28.). 

3.  The  death  and  burial  of  Joshua,  the  burial  of  Joseph's  bones,  and  the 
death  of  Eleazar  the  high  priest  (xxiv.  29 — 33.). 

If  this  book  were  placed  in  chronological  order,  perhaps  it  would 
stand  as  follow:  L  1 — 9.,  ii.,  L  10 — 18.,  iii, — ^xi.,xxii.,xiL — xxi.,xxiii., 
xxiv. 

V.  A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  subsists  among  learned 
men  concerning  the  book  of  Jasher,  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13.  In 
addition  to  the  observations  already  offered^,  we  may  remark  that 
Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  poetical  book,  no  longer 
extant  when  the  author  of  Joshua  and  Samuel  lived  and  wrote.* 

[The  point  of  special  interest,  connected  with  the  mention  of  the 
bookof  Jasher  in  Josh.  x.  13.,  is  its  bearing  upon  the  question  whether 
or  no  a  miracle  was  wrought  to  enable  the  Israelites  entirely  to  destroy 
their  enemies  in  the  battle  of  Gibeon.  Some  remarks  were  made 
upon  the  subject  by  (it  would  seem)  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  in  the  Evang, 
Kirchenzeitung  for  Nov.  1832^;  and  the  opinion  was  maintained  that, 
as  a  quotation  was  introduced  from  a  poetical  book  by  the  historian, 

>  See  Vol.  L  p.  115. 

'  The  book  of  Jasber  is  twice  quoted,  ^«<  in  Josb.  x.  13,  where  the  quotation  is  evidently 
poetical,  and  forms  exactly  three  distiches. 

**  San,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 
And  thou  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 
And  the  sun  stood  still ;  and  the  moon  stayed  her  coune. 
Until  the  people  were  avenged  of  their  enemies. 
And  the  sun  tarried  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens, 
And  hasted  not  to  go  down  in  a  whole  day." 

The  second  passage  where  the  book  of  Jasher  is  cited  is  in  2  Sam.  i.  18. ;  where  David's 
lamentation  over  Saul  is  said  to  be  extracted  from  it.  The  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  in 
giving  titles  to  their  books  from  the  initial  word,  is  well  known  :  thus  Genesis  is  called 
Bcrcshith,  &c.  They  also  sometimes  named  the  book  from  some  remarkable  word  in  the 
first  sentence  ;  thus  the  book  of  Numbers  is  sometimes  called  Bamidbar,  We  also  find  in 
their  writings  canticles  which  had  been  produced  on  important  occasions,  introduced  by 
some  form  of  this  kind  :  az  jashar  (then  sang),  or  vejushar  pdoni,  &c.  Thus,  02  jashir 
MosheK  "•  then  sang  Moses'*  (Exod.  xv.  1.  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  re^^s  jasher) ;  w- 
thashar  Deborah,  "and  Deborah  sang"  (Jodg.  y  1.  See  also  the  inscription  of  PsaL 
xviii.).  Thus  the  book  of  Jasher  is  supposed  to  have  been  some  collection  of  sacred  songs 
composed  at  different  times  and  on  different  occasions,  and  to  have  had  this  title,  because 
the  book  itself  and  roost  of  the  songs  began  in  general  with  this  word,  ve-jashar.  Lowth, 
Praelect  pp.  306,  307  notes;  or  Dr.  Gregory's  translation,  vol  ii.  pp.  152.  153.  notes.  The 
Book  of  Jasher,  published  at  London  in  1751,  and  re-printcd  at  Bristol  in  1829,  isasbamelesf 
literary  forgery.  An  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  VoL  IV.  Sect.  VIL  pp.  741 — 747. 
»  Translatedi 


I  in  the  American  BibL  Repository,  Oct.  1833,  pp.  721—780. 
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the  passage  most  be  interpreted  in  a  figurative  manner.  FoDow- 
ing  out  this  idea,  Mr.  Hopkins  made  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  subject.*  His  conclusion  is,  that  we  have,  vv.  12 — 15, "  anextract 
from  a  book  which  was  known  at  tlie  time  as  'the  book  of  Jasher,' 
which  was  probably  a  collection  of  poems,  descriptive  of  some 
important  events,  having  truth  for  their  basis,  but  fiction  for  their 
dress."  He  believes,  further,  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
while  transcribing  this  extract,  ''paused  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  order 
that  he  might  guard  the  reader  against  supposing  that  he  would  be 
understood  as  declaring  that  this  [an  actual  miracle]  ever  took  place." 
It  is  unfortunate  for  this  notion  that  the  pause,  that  is,  the  naming  of 
the  book  of  Jasher  in  the  middle,  instead  ot  the  beginning  or  the  end,  of 
the  quotation,  seems  to  have  failed  in  guarding  readers;  for,  admitting 
that  Hab.  iiL  11.  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  at  least  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Son  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  xlvi.  4.)  the  reality  of  a  miracle  was  believed;  and  that  this 
belief  has  continued  to  be  generally  entertained  to  our  own  days.  Mr. 
Hopkins's  dissertation  is  an  able  one ;  and,  as  the  verses  in  question 
are  poetry,  while  the  preceding  and  iFollowing  context  is  prose,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  allow  tnat  he  proves  his  point  as  to  the  fact  of  quota- 
tion. He  may,  however,  be  thought  not  so  successful  in  the  rest  of 
his  deductions.  He  dwells  upon  v.  15.  as  narrating  the  return  of 
Joshua  to  Gilgal,  when  in  fact  he  did  not  return  thither  (v.  43.)  till 
the  brief  campaign  was  ended.  He  argues  against  the  literal  truth 
of  the  passage  from  the  want  of  notice  of  a  wonder,  which,  if  it  oc- 
curred, must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  both  in  subsequent  books  of  the  bible  and  in  the  records  of  other 
nations.  He  maintains  that  Joshua  must  have  been  to  the  west  of 
Gibeon  when  the  alleged  words  were  spoken  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
day,  so  that  the  sun  could  not  then  have  been  over  that  city.  He 
further  observes  that  there  are  allusions,  Judg.  v.  20. ;  Psal.  xviil 
7 — 16.,  which  equally  seem  to  describe  physical  facts,  while  yet  no 
one  thinks  of  interpreting  them  literally ;  why  then  should  not  the 
poetry  here  cited  be  regarded  as  figurative  also? 

There  is  weight,  no  doubt,  in  these  arguments;  but  yet  the 
question  is  unanswered  why,  if  the  statement  was  not  literally  true, 
did  the  inspired  writer  introduce  and  endorse  it?  It  is  strange 
beyond  conception  that  an  author,  gravely  recording  history,  should 
suddenly  incorporate  poetry  —his  own  composition  or  any  other  man's, 
it  matters  not — with  his  prose,  and  yet  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  poetry  was  merely  a  flourish,  a  fictitious  exaggeration  of  the  plain 
fact.  An  ordinary  writer  of  any  judgment  would  not  do  this:  hovr 
can  we  imagine  it  of  an  inspired  penman  ? 

It  is  true  that  KeiP  and  other  writers  of  undoubted  reverence  for 
scripture  adopt  this  view ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  charge 
such  writers  with  sceptical  tendencies.  Still  the  words  of  an  author 
of  the  last  century,  Fessler,  are  worthy  of  all  attention:  "Mihi  sane 
si  id  quod  sentio  dicere  fas  sit;  haec,  similesque  aliorum  miraculorum 
pro  sacris  illis  Scenitis  olim  patratorum  explanationes  [sciL  ut  totum 


1  Amer.  BibL  Rcpos.,  Jan.  1845,  pp.  97--130. 
SComm.  on  Joshua  (Engl,  edit.)  pp.  261 — 269. 
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Josae  miraculmn  nihil  aliud  sit,  quam  crebri  fulminum  jaotas,  &c.]9 
Jehovffi  prodigia^  ad  causarum  naturalium  effectus  exigentes^  a 
terrore  panico,  et  extrema  dyspnoea  novo  theologici  seculi  nostri 
morbo  profecto  videntur.  Scio  quid  eas  viris  doctis  persuaserit: 
nempe  ne  annalium  tacrorum  fides  tarn  singularibtis  miracuUs  laboret ; 
ne  codestis  religio  ristd  et  sannis  exponatur :  sed  vereor  ne  contra 
umbras  galea  et  cljpeo  se  defendant .  •  .  •  si  credis  Jehovam  patema 
in  banc  gentem  [HebrsBorum]  dilectione  toties  cum  ea  in  legis 
naturalis  et  setemse  observatione  dispensasse;  universam  naturam  in 
eorum  obsequium  et  commoditatem  conyertisse ;  caligine,  sanguine, 
ranis,  ciniphibus,  grandine,  fulminibus,  locustis,  bruchis,  morte 
denique  primogenitorum  ^gypti,  libertatem  gentis  suse  extorsisse ; 
prodigiosa  nube  et  igne  viam  fugitivis  signasse;  si  inquam  omnia 
hflBC  ut  sapientem  decet  credis :  nimis  turpiter  mascula  in  credendo 
yirtute  dejiceris,  cum  prohibito  ad  preces  Josue  solis  et  lun»  motu, 
tu  fide  qua  firmiter  standum  erat  vaccillas."^ 

The  most  remarkable  investi^tion  of  the  matter  in  question  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Greswell  m  his  Fasti  Temporis  Catholici,  and 
Origines  KalendariaB,  Oxford,  1852 ;  which  the  student  is  recom- 
mended to  consult-  Only  the  very  briefest  notice  of  Mr.  Greswell's 
reasonings  can  here  be  given.  He  connects  the  standing  stiUof  the  sun 
and  moon  with  the  going  back  of  the  shadow  on  the  di^  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.).  He  considers  in  detail  the  circumstances  of 
Joshua's  campaign  (Josh,  x.),  and  supposes  that  it  occupied,  as  he 
believes  the  narrative  shows,  six  days,  from  Sunday,  May  31,  b.c. 
1520,  to  the  following  Friday  evening.  The  distance  of  Gibeon  from 
Gilgal  he  estimates  at  about  thirteen  and  a  half  miles,  and  calculates 
that  after  the  ni^ht  march  of  the  Israelitish  army  the  battle  would 
begin  early  in  uie  morning.  It  was  a  surprise ;  and  therefore  the 
Canaanites  would  make  no  stubborn  resistance.  In  probably  two 
hours  they  would  be  routed  and  in  flight  At  that  time  the  sun 
would  be  seen  above  Gibeon,  and  the  moo|i  in  the  depression  of  the 
valley  of  Ajalon.  Then  the  words  were  spoken;  for  the  expression 
&?Oif  D  ^Vl!p  does  not  imply  that  the  sun  was  then  in  the  meridian. 
The  pursuit  continued  to  Makkedah,  about  twelve  miles  more ;  the 
five  kings,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cave,  and  were  blockaded  there 
till  the  slaughter  was  over,  were  brought  out  and  hanged ;  and  not 
till  some  time  after  this  (Josh.  x.  26,27.)  did  the  sim  go  doWn,  when 
the  bodies  were  buried.  Mr.  Greswell  argues  that  an  ordinary  day, 
from  four  or  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  or  eight  at  night,  was 
obviously  too  short  for  all  the  events  said  to  have  happened  on  this 
day.'  He  then  examines  the  miracle  of  Hezekiah,  which  he  fixes  on 
May  31,  b.c.  710,  and  considers  the  efiects  of  each  on  the  measures  of 
time.*  And  afterwards  he  investigates  the  extraneous  evidence 
which  can  be  produced  for  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  miracles.* 
His  conclusions  are  supported  by  the  most  elaborate  and  careful 
computations.] 

*  Aotbologia  Hebraica,  Leopoli,  1787,  pp.  148,  U9. 

«  Diss.  T.  chap,  ii  vol  i.  pp.  251—276.      ■  Chap.  iiL  pp.  276— 32U 

*  Chap.  iT.  pp.  321—383. 
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SECTION  ni. 

ON  THB  BOOK  OV  JUDOB8. 

1.  Tide, — II.  Dctte  and  author, — IIL  Scope^  chronolo^j  and  synopeie  <^ 
its  content*. — IV.  Observations  on  this  book. 

I.  Thb  book  of  Judges  derives  its  name  from  its  containiDg  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Eli^ 
under  the  administration  of  thirteen  Judges ;  whom  Grod  raised  up 
on  special  occasions  to  deliver  his  people  from  the  oppression  of  their 
enemies^  and  to  manage  and  restore  their  affairs.  (Concerning  their 
powers  and  fnnctions  see  Vol.  III.  p.  98.)  The  judges  frequently 
acted  by  a  divine  suggestion,  and  were  endowed  with  preternatural 
strength  and  fortitude  (comp.  ii.  18.,  vi.  14,  34.,  xi.  29.,  and  xiv.  6, 
19.) :  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  perusing  the  relation 
of  some  of  their  achievements,  which  were  justifiable  only  on  the 
supposition  of  their  being  performed  under  the  sanction  of  a  divine 
warrant,  which  supersedes  all  general  rules  of  conduct.  Besides, 
**  in  some  cases  (such  as  that  of  Samson's  suicide)  they  may  have 
abused  their  endowments ;  since  the  supernatural  gifts  of  God  are 
equally  liable  to  abuse  with  those  which  he  bestows  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.** ' 

II.  From  the  expression  recorded  in  Judg.  xviiL  30.  some  have 
imagined  that  this  book  was  not  written  till  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  but  this  conjectui*e  is  evidently  erroneous ;  for,  on  compar- 
ing Psal.  Ixxviii.  60,  61.  and  1  Sam.iv.  11.  with  that  passage,  we  find 
that  the  captivity  intended  by  the  historian  was  a  particular  captivity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Dan,  which  took  place  about  the  time  the  ark 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines.  Besides,  the  total  absence  of  Chaldee 
words  sufficiently  proves  the  date  of  the  book  of  Judges  to.  have 
been  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  great  Babylonish  captivity.  This 
book,  however,  was  certainly  written  before  the  second  book  of 
Samuel  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  21.  with  Judg.  ix.  53.),  and  before  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  David  (compare  2  Sam.  v.  6.  with  Judg. 
i.  21.). 

There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  person  by 
whom  this  book  of  Judges  was  written ;  it  being,  bv  some  writers, 
ascribed  to  Phinehas,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  or  Ezra,  who 
compiled  it  from  the  memoirs  of  his  own  time  which  were  left  by 
each  judge ;  while  others  think  that  it  was  compiled  by  some  pro- 
phet out  of  the  public  registers  or  records  that  were  kept  by  the 
priests  and  Levites.  But  the  best-founded  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
It  was  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  the  Last  of  the  judges ;  and 
in  this  opinion  the  Jews  themselves  coincide. 

[It  is  necessary  to  examine  whether  the  book  of  Judges,  as  we 
now  have  it,  is  one  connected  whole,  proceeding  from  a  smgle  pen, 
or  whether  it  consists  of  portions  originally  independent,  and  brought 
together  afterwards  by  a  compiler.  De  Wette  and  others  deny  the 
unity  of  the  work:  chaps.  xviL-^xxi.  inclusive  they  consider  a  kind  of 

*  Prof.  Tomer's  translation  of  Jahn*s  Introduction,  p.  343.  note. 
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appendix,  and  suppose  that  there  are  discrepancies  at  the  be^nning, 
which  forbid  the  belief  that  one  author  composed  chaps,  i.  ii.  hi.*  No 
sufficient  grounds,  however,  are  produced  for  the  last  assertion.  In 
chap,  i.,  w.  8,  21.  are  not  inconsistent;  neither  is  i.  18.  contradicted 
by  iii.  3.  In  almost  every  narrative  of  a  war  that  ever  was  written, 
we  find  statements  that  towns  or  dbtricts  have  been  ravaged  and 
taken  by  one  party,  and  afterwards  recovered  and  held  by  the  other. 
Nor  does  the  section  i.  27—36.  render  iii.  1 — 4.  superfluous,  so  as  to 
make  it  improbable  that  both  were  by  the  same  author.  Bertheau's 
argument  also,  that  in  i. — h.  5.  we  find  the  Israelites  sparing  and  dwel- 
ling with  the  native  Canaanites  through  their  own  choice,  while  in 
ii.  11 — iii  4.  it  is  represented  that  certain  of  the  devoted  tribes  were 
reserved  in  order  to  be  a  punishment  to  Israel,  is  worthless.  The 
ide^as  are  in  perfect  accordance.  God  made  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  his  people's  sin  the  means  of  their  punishment.  Be- 
cause (see  ii.  20 — 23.)  the  Israelites  disobediently  neglected  the 
charge  they  had  received  to  extirpate  the  Canaanites,  God  was  no 
longer  with  them,  and  let  those  with  whom  they  made  their  unholy 
alliances  regain  a  degree  of  power  sufficient  to  annoy  and  sometimes 
enslave  the  Hebrews.  There  is  no  good  reason,  therefore,  for  doubt- 
ingthe  essential  unity  of  the  first  part  of  Judges. 

With  chaps,  xvii. — xxi.  the  case  seems  difierent.  There  is  a 
chronological  sequence  in  the  earlier  chapters,  if  not  strictly,  yet 
generally  observed;  while  the  events  narrated  in  these  last  sections 
are  evidently  not  in  the  order  of  time  in  relation  to  those  recounted 
before.  De  Wette  lays  stress  on  the  alleged  facts  that  these  chapters 
are  untkeocratic,  that  there  is  no  mythology  to  be  found  in  them, 
and  that  there  is  a  perceptible  difierence  in  the  diction."  In  support 
of  the  first  he  refers  to  xvii  6.,  xviiL  1.,  xix.  1.,  xxL  25.  But  these 
passages  wiU  hardly  maintain  his  position.  They  simply  assert  that 
there  was  at  the  time  the  events  occurred  "  no  king  in  Israel :  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  All  that  the  words, 
in  f^mess,  can  be  taken  to  assert  is,  that  the  reins  of  government 
were  loose,  there  was  no  arbitrary  power  in  exercise.  And  the 
meaning  is  confined  to  civil  matters  by  the  statement  that  there  was 
then  no  king.  It  indicates  the  time  of  the  judges,  whose  rule  was 
lax,  not  necessarily  extending  over  all  the  country,  and  whose 
succession  was  not  regular,  since  they  seem  to  have  been  commissioned 
only  in  emergencies.  In  Deut.  xii.  8.,  where  the  same  expression 
occurs,  it  does  refer  to  religious  service,  as  the  context  shows :  the 
rites  of  the  law  could  not  be  properly  observed  except  in  a  settled 
habitation;  in  the  pilgrim  state  in  the  wilderness  there  was  of 
necessity  a  laxity.  The  application  of  the  phrase,  wherever  it  or  a 
similar  one  occurs,  must  be  ruled  by  the  context ;  and  it  is  only  as  a 
note  of  time  and  a  peculiarity  of  diction  that  any  argument  can  be 
built  upon  it  here.  In  these  respects  it  is  admitted  that  it  does  seem 
to  indicate  a  distinction  between  the  appendix  and  the  foregoing 
chapters ;  it  would  tend  to  show  that  they,  in  which  the  phrase  is  not 


/  Einleitung,  §  174.  '  Ibid. 
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found,  were  composed  before  the  institution  of  monarchy,  the 
appendix  not  till  kin^  reigned  in  Israel.  De  Wette's  second  reason, 
the  absence  of  what  ne  calls  mythology,  cannot  be  listened  to.*  He 
means  that  there  is  nothing  of  a  supernatural  cast,  as  in  chaps,  vi.  xiii. 
&c. ;  and  his  argument  is  based  on  the  presumption  that  the  scripture 
narrative  is  not  just  the  truth,  but  a  kind  of  poetical  production, 
coloured  for  effect,  in  some  parts  of  which  we  find  miracles,  because 
the  genius  of  the  writer  led  him  to  introduce  them,  in  other  parts 
none,  because  their  author  had  no  mind  for  such  exceptions  to  the 
general  laws  of  nature.  A  presumption  of  this  kind  is  destructive  of 
the  authority  of  scripture.  As  to  llie  difference  of  diction,  the  phrase 
above  mentioned  may  be  taken  as  one  instance.  Other  peculiaritiefl 
are  "from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba"  (xx.  1.),  DnpJ>^  n^^J^  (xx.  26.; 
xxl  4.),  rtl$  (xx.  2.),  DTJ  ^K^l  (xxi.  23.),  &c.  &c  Stahelin's  zeal  to 
make  out  a  case  has  induced  him  to  enumerate  words  and  phrases  as 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  appendix  which  a  calmer  research 
would  have  shown  him  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  as  r^r\'*l  ^ 
(xx.  23,  27.,  also  L  1.)  Wp,  to  strike  down,  to  kill,  (xviii.  25.,  also 
viiL  21.,  XV.  12.).  This  De  Wette  has  to  acknowledge.  Keil  al- 
together denies  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  diction  of  the  parts 
in  question :  he  considers,  indeed,  the  similarity  so  great,  as  to  fumbh 
no  light  proof  that  the  author  was  one  and  tiie  same,  and  accounts 
for  the  occurrence  of  words  and  phrases  in  one  place  only,  by  die 
fact  that  the  subject  afforded  no  opportunity  for  introducing  them  in 
any  other. 

It  is  clear,  from  ti  hat  has  been  said,  that  the  reasons  are  not  deci- 
sive on  either  side :  it  is  with  diffidence,  therefore,  that  an  opinion 
must  be  propounded.  Perhaps  the  consideration  of  time  may  be 
most  likely  to  lead  us  to  a  right  conclusion.  Cert^nly,  from  i.  21., 
the  composition  of  the  former  part  of  the  book  cannot  be  placed  later 
than  the  seventh  year  of  David ;  we  may  suppose  it  a  few  years 
earlier ;  for,  had  the  sentence  been  penned  but  just  before  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  that  king,  it  is  probable  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
event,  the  writer  (if  still  alive)  would  have  corrected  his  statement 
A  few  years  before  —  for  Saul's  reign  could  not  have  been  long'  — 
would  carry  us  up  to  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  king.  And  the  chapters  seem  to  bear  the  aspect  of  such 
a  time.  There  is  also  a  limit  in  tiie  other  direction.  In  chap.  xiii. 
1.  the  period  of  Israel's  subjection  to  the  Philistines  is  stated ;  uid 
this  was  not  known  till  after  that  period  was  ended  by  Samuel's  vic- 
tory (1  Sam.  viL  1 — 14.).  The  date,  therefore,  seems  to  fix  itself 
to  the  time  of  the  administration  of  Samuel ;  nor  is  it  an  unreason- 
able conjecture  that  that  prophet  was  the  author. 

But,  as  to  the  appendix,  there  is  some  ground  for  assigning  to  it  a 
later  date.  The  pnrase  before  adverted  to,  "  in  those  days  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel "  intimates  that  when  the  author  wrote  there 
wai  a  king ;  and  the  language,  xviii.  31.,  ^'  all  the  time  that  the  house 
of  God  was  in  Shiloh,"  seems  to  indicate  that  the  sanctuary  was  no 

1  See  before,  pp.  517,  518,  623. 

'  See  Browne,  Ordo  Scecloram,  chap.  t.  aect.  I  pp.  260.,  &c. 
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longer  tliere.  Now,  the  ark,  having  been  removed  from  Shiloh 
just  before  Eli's  death,  was  eventually  brought  to  Jerusalem  by 
David;  and,  the  place  for  a  temple  having  been  selected  by  that 
monarch,  and  the  temple  erected  there  by  Solomon,  Jerusalem  was, 
ever  after,  the  seat  of  God's  sanctuary.  To  the  time  of  the  monarchy, 
then,  the  indications  of  the  appendix  point,  but  yet  not  far  on  in  the 
monarchy.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  separation  of  the  tribes:  every 
expression  seems  to  show  that  Israel  was  still  an  united  people,  and 
that,  after  the  catastrophe  of  Benjamin  was  repaired,  there  was  con- 
tinued harmony  of  the  whole  nation.  If  this  be  thought  to  have  any 
weight,  the  appendix  must  have  been  composed  before  the  close  of 
Solomon's  reign,  perhaps  a  century  later  than  the  former  part  of  the 
book.  But  it  must  be  carefully  repeated,  that  a  measure  of  proba- 
bility is  all  that  can  be  attained.  The  argument  from  xxi.  12, 19.  that 
the  section  was  written  at  a  late  period  by  a  foreigner,  at  least  not  in 
Palestine,  will  not  bear  examination.  The  words  '*  which  is  in  the 
land  of  Canaan"  are  used  merely  to  distinguish  the  position  of 
Shiloh  from  that  of  Jabesh-gilead,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan;  and  v.  19  describes  the  locality  of  the  dance,  near  Shiloh. 

There  is  one  passage,  xviii.  30.,  which  seems  to  necessitate  a  later 
date  for  the  appendix :  p^ij  np|  Dl^p.  If,  as  some  critics  suppose, 
this  language  can  be  interpreted  only  of  a  deportation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  by  the 
Assyrians  must  be  meant,  and  the  writer  must  have  lived  not  earlier 
than  B.C.  721.  It  is  admitted  that  this  appears  to  be  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  words.  But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  so 
interpreting  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  disobedience  to  the 
law  could  have  been  so  long  tolerated.  "  Tunc  miror  istam  icono- 
latriam  non  detectam  fuisse  a  Samuele,  Davide,  Salomone,  et  sub- 
latam,"  says  Dathe  S  unable  to  come  to  any  certain  decision.  It  is 
strange,  also,  that,  if  there  were  a  house  of  idols  already  at  Dan, 
Jeroboam  should  have  set  up  one  of  his  calves  there,  and  that,  if 
there  were  Levites  already  performing  forbidden  worship,  he  should 
have  placed  with  them,  or  in  their  stead,  those  who,  we  are  expressly 
told,  "were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi"  (see  1  Kings  xii.  29 — 31,). 
Hengstenburg,  Havemick,  and  Welte  believe,  in  consequence,  that 
the  caiTying  off  the  ark  by  the  Philistines  (comp.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  61 
^■Tj|^*5^i?  |Jn*l)  is  intended  (see  before,  p.  622.);  while  Keil  supposes 
that  the  reference  is  to  some  unrecorded  calamity.*  Different  minds 
will  arrive  at  different  conclusions. 

If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  appendix  proceeds  from  a  different 
hand  than  the  former  chapters,  there  is  yet  another  question,  did  the 
appendix-writer  edit  the  whole  book,  collecting  the  earlier  por- 
tions from  contemporaneous  documents?  The  reply  must  be  in  the 
negative.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  hand  in  any  part  prior  to  the 
point  where  he  commences  his  narrative.  Both  authors  may  have 
used  written  documents,  as  in  chap,  v.,  where  Deborah's  song  is 

*  Libri  Historici  Vet  Test,  Halse,  1784,  not  t«  loc, 

•  Einkirung,  §  50.    Comp.  Havernick,  Einleitung,  §  l«0.  XL  I  pp.  109,  lia 
VOL.  If.  S  S 
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recorded ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  latter  moulded 
his  own  and  other  materials  into  a  whole.  The  appendix  is  distinct, 
and  is  added  to  the  rest,  because  the  events  related  occurred  in  the 
days  of  the  judges ;  just  as  the  book  of  Ruth  might  be  added,  and 
formerly  was  added,  to  the  same  volume.] 

III.  The  book  of  Judges  comprises  the  history  of  about  three 
hundred  years:  it  consists  of  three  parts;  the  first  embraces  the 
history  of  the  elders,  who  ruled  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  and  the  subsequent  transactions,  to  the  conmiencement  of 
their  troubles  (i. — iii.  4.).  The  second  part  contains  the  history  of 
the  judges  from  Othniel  to  Eli  (iiL  5. — ^xvi.) ;  and  the  third,  which 
narrates  several  memorable  actions  performed  not  long  after  the  death 
of  Joshua  (xvii. — xxi.\  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  book,  that  it 
might  not  interrupt  tne  thread  of  the  narrative.  **  This  history* 
observes  Dr.  Priestley,  **  abundantly  verifies  the  frequent  warnings 
and  predictions  of  Moses;  according  to  which,  the  people,  being 
under  the  immediate  government  of  God,  were  in  the  most  exem- 
plary manner  to  be  rewarded  for  their  obedience,  and  punished  for 
their  disobedience,  and  especially  for  their  conformity  to  the  religions 
of  their  neighbours,  whom  God  had  devoted  to  destruction  on  account 
of  their  polytheism  and  idolatry."  There  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  settling  the  chronology  of  this  book,  several  of  the  facts  related 
in  it  being  reckoned  from  different  eras,  which  cannot  now  be  ex- 
actly ascertained ;  many  of  the  judges  also  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  successive,  who  in  all  probability  were  contemporaries, 
and  ruled  over  different  districts  at  the  same  time.^  In  the  following 
synopsis  it  is  attempted  to  reduce  the  chronology  to  something  like 
order,  and  also  to  present  a  correct  analysis  of  the  book. 

Part  I.  The  state  of  the  Israelites  after  tlui  death  of  Joshua, 
until  they  began  to  turn  aside  from  serving  the  Lord  (i. — iii.  4.)  B.C. 
1443_i413. 

Part  II.  The  history  of  the  oppressions  of  the  Israelites,  and 
their  deliverances  by  the  judges  (iii.  5 — ^xvi.). 

1.  The  subjection  of  the  eastern  Israelites  to  the  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  their  deliverance  by  Othniel  (iii.  5 — 11.)  B.C.  1413 — 1405. 

2.  The  subjection  of  the  eastern  Israelites  to  the  king  of  Moab,  and 
their  deliverance  by  Ehud.  The  western  Israelites  delivered  by  Shamgar 
(iii.  12—31.)  B.C.  1343—1805. 

3.  The  northern  Israelites,  oppressed  by  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  are 
delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak  (iv.).  The  thanksgiving  song  of  Deboi*ah 
and  Barak  «  (v.)  b.c.  1285. 

*  See  on  this  perplexed  matter  the  discnssion  and  table  at  the  end  of  the  art.  Judges 
in  Kitto*8  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit. ;  Keil,  Einleitnng,  §  49,  and  references  there  given,  especially 
to  Keirs  own  disquisition  in  the  Dorpat  Theol.  Beitrage,  11.  pp.  203.,  &c;  also  Browne, 
Ordo  SsBcIor.,  chap.  r.  pp.  254.,  &c 

'  The  triumphal  ode  of  Deborah  is  analyzed  at  considerable  length  by  Bishop  Lowth 
(lectt  xiii.xxviii.),  who  considers  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  perfectly-sublime  ode.  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  rerses,  **  the  extraordinary  displays  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  which  the  Israelites  had 
witnessed  at  Monnt  Sinai,  are  described  in  very  poetical  language,  and  compared  with  the 
divine  interposition  in  behalf  of  Israel.  The  presence  of  God  hud  thrown  all  nature,  as  it 
were,  into  convulsions  :  the  thunders  Aid  lightnings  were  attended  by  impetuous  showers 
of  rain  ;  and  Mount  Sin^  was  in  such  agitation  thr.t  it  seemed  to  bo  melted  from  before 
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4.  The  eastern  and  northern  Israelites  nre  delivered  from  the  Midian- 

ites  by  Gideon,     History  of  Gideon  and  his  family  (vi. — ix.)  b.c.  1252 

1233. 

0.  Administrations  of  Tola  and  Jair.  The  Israelites,  oppressed  by  the 
Ammonites,  are  delivered  by  Jephthah.  The  administrations  of  Ibzan, 
Elon,  and  Abdon  (x.— xii.)  B.C.  1233—1157. 

6.  The  birth  of  Samson.  Servitude  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Philistines, 
and  their  deliverance  by  Samson  (xiii. — xvi.)  b.c.  1155 — 1117 

Part  III.  Appendix  (xvii — ^xxi.),  narrating  — 

1.  The  idolatry  of  Micah  (xvii.),  and  afterwards  if  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(xviii.)  B.C.  1413. 

2.  A  crime  committed  by  the  Benjamites  of  Gibeah  (xix.) ;  and  the 
consequent  almost- total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xx.,  xxi.) 
B.C.  1413. 

IV.  The  book  of  Judges  forms  an  important  link  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  and  is  properly  inserted  between  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Samuel,  as  the  judges  were  the  intermediate  governors 
between  Joshua  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  It  furnishes  us  with  a 
lively  description  of  an  unsettled  nation ;  a  striking  picture  of  the 
disorders  which  prevailed  in  a  republic  without  magistracy ;  when 
the  highways  were  unoccupied^  and  the  travellers  walked  through  by^ 
ways  (v.  6.);  when  few  prophets  were  appointed  to  control  the 
people,  and  every  one  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes(xYi\.  6.). 
It  exhibits  the  contest  of  true  religion  with  superstition ;  the  bene- 
ficial effects  that  flow  from  the  former,  and  the  evil  consequences  of 
impiety:  it  is  a  most  remarkable  history  of  the  long-suffering  of 
God  towards  the  Israelites,  in  which  we  see  the  most  signal  instances 
of  his  justice  and  mercy  alternately  displayed.  The  people  sinned 
and  were  punished ;  they  repented  and  found  mercy.  Something  of 
this  kind  we  find  in  every  page ;  and  these  things  are  written  for 
our  warning.  None  should  presume,  for  God  is  just;  none  need 
despair,  for  God  is  merciful.^  From  the  scenes  of  violence  which 
darken  this  history,  St.  Paul  has  presented  us  with  some  illustrious 
examples  of  faith,  in  the  characters  of  Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  and 
Jephthah  (Acts  xiii.  20. ;  Heb.  xi.  32.).  Independently  of  the  internal 
evidences  of  its  authenticity  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  style  of 
this  book,  the  transactions  it  records  are  not  only  cited  or  alluded  to 
by  other  sacred  writers  besides  St.  Paul  *,  but  are  further  confirmed 
by  the  traditions  current  among  the  heathen  writers.  Thus,  we  find 
the  memorial  of  Gideon's  actions  preserved  by  Sanchoniatho,  a  Tynan 

the  Lord'*  (Scott,  in  loc.)*  The  transaction  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  furnished  this  mag- 
nificent passage,  took  place  B.O.  1491  ;  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  under  Deborah 
and  Barak,  b.c.  1285,  or  according  to  some  chronologers,  B.a  1296,  that  is,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  after.  Tet,  misled  by  the  nedogian  '.interpretation  of  Eichhorn,  Jahn  has 
gravely  ascribed  the  victory  of  Barak  over  Sisera  to  his  taking  advantage  of  a  raging  tempest. 
Introd.  in  Libros  Vet.  FoeJ.  part  iL  §  37.  This  section  is  almost  a  servile  transcript  of 
Eichhorn.  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  Whittingham  have  exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  mis- 
chievous interpretations  in  the  notes  to  their  translation  of  Jahn  (pp.  243 — 245.).  Dr. 
Ackermann  in  his  expurgated  edition  of  Jahn  has  altogether  omitted  this  aection,  without 
apprising  the  reader  of  such  omission. 

>  Bp.  Gray,  Key,  p.  157.j  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Pref.  to  Judges,  p.  vi. 

•  Comp.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  56 — 66.,  IxxxiiL  11,  12.,  cvi.  34->46. ;  1  Sam.  xii.  9—11.}  2  Saw* 
xi.  21.;  Isai.  ix.  4.  and  x.  26. 
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writer  who  lived  soon  after  hira,  and  whose  antiquity  is  attested  by 
Porphyry,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Christianity.*  The  Vulpinaria, 
or  feast  of  the  foxes^  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in  the  month  of 
April,  (the  time  of  the  Jewish  harvest),  in  which  they  let  loose  foxes 
with  torches  fastened  to  their  tails  *,  was  derived  from  the  story  of 
Samson,  which  was  conveyed  into  Italy  by  the  Phoenicians ;  and,  to 
mention  no  more,  in  the  history  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  we  find  the 
original  of  Nisus  and  his  daughter,  who  cut  off  those  fatal  hairs, 
upon  which  the  victory  depended.' 


SECTION  IV. 

CM  THB  BOOK  OF  EUTR. 


I.  Title  and  argument — ^IL  Date  and  authorship. — IIL  Scope,-— 
IV.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  The  book  of  Ruth  is  generally  considered  as  an  appendix  to  that 
of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  that  of  Samuel  [to  which  last 
Augustine  thinks  it  should  belong  as  a  kind  of  preface^] ;  it  is 
therefore  placed,  and  with  great  propriety,  between  the  books  of 
Judges  and  SamueL  In  the  ancient  Jewish  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Judges  and  Buth  formed  but  one  book*,  because  the 
transactions  which  it  contains  happened  in  the  time  of  the  judges; 
although  the  modem  Jews  separate  it  from  both,  and  make  it  the 
second  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  volumes  which  they  place  together 
towards  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  It  is  publicly  read  by  them 
in  the  synagogues  on  the  feast  of  weeks  or  of  Pentecost,  on  account 
of  the  harvest  being  mentioned  in  it,  the  first-fruits  of  which  were 
offered  to  God  on  that  festival.®  This  book  derives  its  name  from 
Buth  the  Moabitess,  whose  history  it  relates,  and  whom  the  Chaldee 
paraphrast  supposes  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Eglon  king  of 
Moab ;  but  this  conjecture  is  utterly  unsupported  by  scripture ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  likely  that  a  king's  daughter  would  abandon  her  native 
country,  to  seek  bread  in  another  land,  and  marry  a  stranger. 

IL  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  and  some  others  of  later  date, 
refer  this  history  to  the  time  of  Eli ;  Moldenhawer,  after  some  Jewish 
writers,  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Ehud ;  rabbi  Kimchi  and  other 
Jewish  authors  conceive  Boaz,  who  married  Buth,  to  have  been  the 

'  Bochart,  Chftnaan,  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  '  Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  It.  681.,  &c. 

■  Ovid,  Meiam.  lib.  viii.  fab.  I.  M.  De  Lavaar  in  his  Conference  de  la  Fable  avecPBu- 
toire  Sainte,  torn,  it  pp.  1  — 13.,  has  shown  that  Samson  the  judge  of  the  Inmclitcs  is  the 
original  and  essential  Hercales  of  pagan  mythology  ;  thus  furnishing  an  additional  proof 
how  much  the  heathens  have  been  indebted  to  the  Bible.  The  reader  will  find  an  abridged 
translation  of  the  pages  cited  in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  commentary  on  Judg.  xvi. 

*  De  Doct.  Christ,  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  13. 

*  Jerome  expressly  states  that  this  was  the  case  in  his  time.  Deinde  subtoxunt  Sopbe- 
tim,  id  est  Jndicum  librum,  et  in  enndem  compingunt  liuth  ;  quia  in  dicbus  judicuin 
facta  eius  narratur  historia.  Frologus  Galeatus  in  Lib.  Beg.  i.  Euscbius,  when  giving 
Origen^s  catalogue  of  the  sacred  b<K>ks,  confirms  Jerome's  account.  £cd.  Hist.  hb.  vL 
cap.  XXV. 

'  Sec  above,  p.  35,  note  S. 
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same  person  as  Ibzan,  who  judged  Israel  immediately  after  Jephthah ; 
Junius,  comparing  the  book  of  Ruth  with  Matt  i.,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  events  recorded  in  this  history  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Deborah;  and  the  learned  archbishop  Ussher,  that  they  happened 
in  the  time  of  Shamgar.  As  the  famine  which  caused  Elimelech  to 
leave  his  country  "  came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled  " 
(Ruth  i.  1.),  bishop  Patrick  has  referred  the  beginning  of  this  history 
to  the  judicature  of  Gideon,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2759,  at 
which  time  a  famine  is  related  to  have  happened  (Judg.  vi.  3 — 6.).' 
Considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  in  settling  the  chronology  of  this 
book,  in  consequence  of  its  being  mentioned  by  St  Matthew  (i. — 
5,  6.)  that  Salmon  the  father  of  Boaz  (who  married  Ruth)  was 
married  to  Rahab  (by  whom  is  generally  understood  Rahao  the 
harlot,  who  protected  the  spies  when  Joshua  invaded  the  land  of 
Canaan) ;  and  yet  that  Boaz  was  the  grandfather  of  David,  who  was 
born  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  siege  of  Jericho, 
a  length  of  time,  during  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  only 
three  persons,  Boaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse,  should  have  intervened  be- 
tween Rahab  and  David.  But  this  difficulty  may  readily  be  solved, 
either  by  supposing  that  some  intermediate  names  of  little  conse- 
quence were  omitted  in  the  public  genealogies  copied  by  the  evan- 
gelist (as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in  some  other  instances) ; 
by  concluding,  with  archbishop  Ussher,  that  the  ancestors  of  David, 
being  men  of  extraordinary  piety,  or  designed  to  be  conspicuous 
because  the  Messiah  was  to  descend  from  them,  were  blessed  with 
longer  life  and  greater  strength  than  ordinarily  fell  to  the  lot  of  men 
in  that  age  * ;  or  by  believing  that  only  the  most  eminent  persons 
were  named  by  the  historian.  It  is  certain  that  Jesse  was  accounted 
an  old  man  when  his  son  David  was  but  a  youth  (see  1  Sam.  xvii. 
12.);  and,  since  Boaz  is  represented  as  the  great  grandfather  of  the 
royal  Psalmist,  it  is  evident  that  the  date  of  the  history  of  Ruth 
cannot  be  so  low  as  the  time  of  Eli  assigned  by  Josephus,  nor  so 
high  as  the  time  of  Shamgar :  the  most  probable  period,  therefore, 
is  that  stated  by  bishop  Patrick,  viz.  during  the  judicature  of  Gideon, 
or  about  the  year  of  the  world  2759,  B.C.  1241. 

[Of  the  authorship  of  this  book  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said. 
It  has  been  assigned  to  Samuel,  to  Hezekiah,  and  to  Ezra  respec- 
tively. By  some  the  diction  is  considered  to  be  so  different  from 
that  of  the  books  of  Judges  and  of  Samuel,  that  the  authors  of  those 
cannot  have  written  this.  De  Wette  enumerates  Chaldaisms  and  other 
peculiarities,  as  n^*^,  W,  i.  13.,  in^  for  p^  ibid. ;  DT}  «^J,  i.  4.,  (see 
Judg.  XXI.  23.) ;  ^&W,  W5^,  iii.  3, 4., «  for  n,  i.  20. ;  D  suff.  for  J,  i.  8., 
&c.,  11.'  But  they  are  explained  away  by  other  writers;  some  call- 
ing them  archaisms,  some  Bethlehemitisms,  some  Moabitisms.  Per- 
haps, however,  these  are  rather  evasions  than  explanations.     It  is 

■  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  §  1.;  Seder  Olura,  c.  12  ;  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad 
Liibros  Canonicos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  p.  43. ;  Kimchi  on  Kuth,  c.  i. ;  Junius,  Annotat.  in 
Buth  i. ;  Bishop  Patrick  on  Kuth  i.  1. ;  Lcusden,  PhiloL  Heb.,  pp.  18.  86. 

«  Chronologia  Sacra,  pars  i.  c.  12.  pp.  69,  70.  ed.  GenevoB,  1722,  folio. 

•  Einleituiig,  §  194.  Comp.  Hiivernick,  Eiuluitung,  §  162,11.  i.  p.  117.;  Keil,  Eiiilcitung, 
§  140.  p.  472. 
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urged  as  a  proof  of  the  late  composition  of  the  book,  that  in  iv.  7. 
usages  are  mentioned  as  prevailing  ^^  in  former  times,**  a  presumption 
that  they  were  now  discontinued,  and  that  therefore  a  considerable 
interval  must  luive  passed  between  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
narrated  and  the  time  of  the  narrator.  There  is  little  more  than 
conjecture  in  this.  And  it  has  been  met  with  another  conjecture. 
Marriage,  it  is  said,  with  foreign  women  was  permitted  when  the  book 
was  composed.  For  there  is  no  word  of  disapproval  of  the  marriage 
with  Buth.  Whereas,  in  the  post-exilian  times,  such  alliances  were 
highly  disapproved  (Ezra,  ix.  1.,  &c.;  Neh.  xiii.  1—3,  23— 27.y 
Therefore  the  book  was  written  before  the  return  from  Babylon. 
That  it  was  written  before  that  return  is  most  probable;  but  the 
reason  here  alleged  is  of  little  weight.  Alliances  of  this  kind  did 
not  become  unlawful  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  pro- 
hibition had  been  uttered  ages  before,  and  existed  (unless  the  Mosaic 
law  be  altogether  discredited)  at  the  time,  whenever  that  was,  that 
the  book  was  written.  Further,  the  absence  of  any  censure  on  the 
marriage  with  Ruth  is  no  proof  that  it  was  unobjectionable.  It  is 
customary  with  the  sacred  writers,  unlike  other  authors,  to  record 
events  without  making  observations  upon  them.  And,  still  further, 
Buth  had  forsaken  her  own  land,  and  her  own  religion  (if  it  had 
ever  been  a  false  one),  and  had  taken  the  God  of  Israel  for  her  Grod. 
The  most  serious  part  of  the  charge,  of  corrupting  their  husbands 
and  ill-training  their  children,  made  against  the  women  married  by 
the  restored  exiles,  did  not  apply  to  her. 

From  the  reasons  just  referred  to,  we  can,  it  seems,  obtain  little 
satisfaction  as  to  the  time  when  this  book  was  composed.  But  the 
genealogy,  iv.  18 — 22.,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter.  As 
this  genealogy  includes  David,  the  book  could  not  have  been*  written 
before  his  time :  as  David  is  the  last  named  in  the  succession,  it  seems 
likely  that  that  king  was  still  living  when  the  author  wrote.  In  the 
absence  of  decisive  proof  we  may  be  justified  in  assigning  the  nar* 
rative  to  David's  age. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  the  Rachab  mentioned  by 
St.  Matthew  (i.  5.),  was  the  "  harlot "  of  whom  we  read  in  Joshua. 
For  an  ingenious  disquisition  on  this  question,  Browne's  Ordo 
Saeclorum  may  be  consulted.*] 

III.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  partly  to  deliver  the  genealogy 
of  kiug  David  through  the  line  of  Ruth,  a  heathen  proselyte  to  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  the  wife  of  Boaz,  whose  adoption  into  the  line 
of  Christ  has  generally  been  considered  as  a  pre-intimation  of  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church.  It  had  been 
foretold  to  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah  should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  it  was  aftertaards  further  revealed  that  he  should  be  of  the 
family  of  David ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  full  under- 
standing of  these  prophecies,  that  the  history  of  the  family,  in  that 
tribe,  diould  be  written  before  these  prophecies  were  revealed,  to 
prevent  the  least  suspicion  of  fraud  or  design.  And  thus  this  book, 
these  prophecies,  and  their  accomplishment,  serve  to  illustrate  each 

•  Kcil,  Eiulcitung,  §  HO.  p  472.  "  Chap.  v.  sect.  iii.  pp.  282—286. 
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other.*  A  further  design  of  this  book  is  to  evidence  the  care  of 
Divine  Providence  over  those  who  sincerely  fear  God,  in  raising  the 
pious  Uuth  from  a  state  of  the  deei)est  adversity  to  that  of  the 
highest  prosperity.  [It  may  be  added  that  Bertholdt  (Einleitung, 
V.  2367.),  and  F.  Benary  (De  Hebr.  Leviratu,  p.  30.),  consider  it 
the  object  of  this  book  to  enforce,  by  a  beautiful  family  picture,  the 
duty  of  a  man  to  marry  his  kinswoman.'  It  is  not  necessary  to  take 
pains  to  refute  such  a  notion.] 

IV.  The  book  of  Ruth,  which  consists  of  four  chapters,  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  sections ;  containing, 

1 .  An  account  of  Naomi,  from  her  departure  from  Canaan  into  Moab, 
with  her  iiusband  Elimelech,  to  her  return  thence  into  the  land  of  Israel 
with  her  daughter-in-law  Ruth  (i)  B.C.  1241—1231. 

2.  The  interview  of  Boaz  with  Ruth,  and  their  marriage  (ii.,  iii.,  iv. 
1-.12A 

'3.  The  birth  of  Obed,  the  son  of  Boaz  by  Ruth,  from  whom  David  was 
descended  (iv.  13 — 18.). 

The  whole  narrative  is  written  with  peculiar  simplicitv ;  and  the 
interviews  between  Boaz  and  Buth  display  the  most  unafiected  piety, 
liberality,  and  modesty ;  and  their  reverent  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  as  well  as  of  ancient  customs,  is  portrayed  in  very  lively  and 
animated  colours. 


SECTION  V. 

OM  THB  TWO  BOOKS  OV  AAMUBL. 

L — Title. — ^IL  Authors. — ^IIL  Argument^  scope,  and  analysis  of  the  firsi 
book  of  Samuel — lY.  Argument,  scope,  and  analysts  of  the  second  book 
of  Samuel. — V.  General  observations  on  these  two  books. 

I.  Ik  the  Jewish  canon  of  scripture  these  two  books  form  but 
one,  termed  in  Hebrew  the  book  of  Samuel,  probably  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  book  was  supposed  to  be  written  by  that 
prophet,  or  because  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  persons  in  the 
period  of  which  the  history  is  narrated.  In  the  Septuagint  version 
the  books  of  Samuel  are  called  the  first  and  second  books  of  Kings, 
or  of  the  Kingdoms ;  in  the  Vulgate  they  are  designated  as  the  first 
and  second  br)oks  of  Kings;  and,  by  Jerome,  they  are  termed  the 
books  of  the  Kingdoms ;  as  being  two  of  the  four  books  in  which 
the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  related. 

II.  Jahn  is  of  opinion  that  the  books  of  Samuel  and  the  two 
books  of  Kings  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  person,  and  pub- 
lished about  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and 
he  has  endeavoured  to  support  his  conjecture  with  much  ingenuity, 
though  unsuccessfully,  by  the  uniformity  of  plan  and  style  which  he 
thinks  are  discernible  in  these  books.  The  more  prevalent  opinion 
is  that  of  the  Talmudists,  which  was  adopted  by  the  most  learned 

•  Bedford,  Scriptnre  Chronology,  book  v.  c,  5. 

*  See  Keil,  Einleiliing,  §  139.  p.  470. ;  cuuip.  Kitlo,Cycl.  of  BibL  Lib.  art.  Kuih. 
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fathers  of  the  Christian  church:  viz.  that  the  first  twenty-four 
chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the  prophet 
whose  name  they  bear ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  that  book,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  second  book,  was  committed  to  writing  by 
the  prophets  Ghid  and  Nathan,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the 
prophets  who  wrote  memoirs  of  the  transactions  of  their  respective 
times. 

ilt  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  with  respect  to  the  age 
authorship  of  these  books.  Jahn's  notion  that  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  of  Kings  were  written  by  the  same  person  is  utterly 
untenable.  Dr.  Eadie  alleges  the  following  reasons  against  it: 
(I.)  In  Kings  there  are  several  references  to  the  law  of  Moses;  in 
Samuel  none.  (2.)  In  Kings,  authorities  are  repeatedly  cited ;  in 
Samuel  there  is  no  formal  allusion  to  such  sources  of  information. 
(3.)  The  plan  of  Samuel  differs  from  that  of  Kings.  The  former  is 
more  biographical ;  the  latter  assumes  rather  the  character  of  annals. 
(4.)  The  modes  of  expression  are  not  the  same.  In  Kings  are  later 
forms  of  language,  of  which  few  occur  in  Samuel.  (5.)  The  later 
chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel  form  a  kind  of  appendix, 
thus  completing  the  book,  and  sufficiently  separating  between  it  and 
Kings.*  It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed  that  Stahelin  believes 
that  the  first  two  chapters  of  1  Kings  belong  to  the  second  book  of 
Samuel.  In  proof  of  this  opinion  he  produces  several  expressions 
found  in  Samuel  which  occur  in  those  chapters,  and  nowhere  else 
through  the  Kings.  But  De  Wette  urges  as  a  counter-argumert 
that  in  1  Kings  ii.  3.  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law.*  The 
books  of  Samuel  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  independent  and 
finished  work. 

But  as  to  their  composition  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion. 
Some  writers  have  imagined  that,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
compiled  from  the  so-called  Elohistic  and  Jchovistic  documents,  here 
also  two  leading  sources  have  been  combined.  Accordingly  Gram- 
berg  divides  the  books  into  Relation  a.  and  Relation  ^.,  and  constructs 
a  table  in  which  he  shows  what  sections  he  apportions  to  each. 
Stahelin  has  a  similar  table  and  arranges  the  sections,  though  with 
some  ditfierence  in  the  details,  under  the  two  heads  of  Jehovistic 
sources,  and  Additions  of  a  compiler.^ 

Among  the  arguments  used  is  a  certain  peculiarity  of  expression, 
which  does  not  find  much  favour  even  with  De  Wette,  and  is  so  far 
from  being  allowed  by  Keil,  that  he  considers  the  uniformity  of  style 
one  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  work.*  It  is  further  said  that  the 
narrative  is  disjointed,  and  that  there  is  from  time  to  time  a  kind  of 
summing  up,  indicating  the  conclusion  of  a  document.  Such  are 
1  Sam.  vii.  15—17.,  xiv.  47—52. ;  2  Sam.  viii.  15— 18.,xx.  23—26. 
But  really,  if  we  examine  these  places,  we  shall  find  but  little  force 
in  the  argument  based  upon  them.  The  first  comes  just  after  the 
account  of  the  great  day  of  Mizpeh,  when  the  Philistine  yoke  was 
broken:    what  more  natural  than   to  introduce  there  a  notice  of 

'  Kitto,  Cycl.  of  Ribl.  Lit.,  art.  Samuel,  Bouks  o**,  »  Einleiiung,  §  186. 

»  IbH.  §  179.  *  Einlcitung,  f  53. 
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Samuel's  ordinary  administi-ation  of  justice,  which  not  till  then,  it 
-would  seem,  was  he  able  to  settle  peacefully  and  satisfactorily? 
With  respect  to  xiv.  47 — 52.,  we  have  then  reached  the  crisis  of 
Saul's  rule  and  life.  Hitherto  he  had  been  successful,  regardless 
indeed  of  Samuel's  charge  in  one  instance,  but  yet  with  the  prospect 
of  his  throne's  being  established,  if  he  should  afterwards  walk  in 
the  way  of  God's  commandments.  But  with  chap.  xv.  begins  his 
downward  course ;  such  a  summary,  therefore,  as  that  at  the  close  of 
chap.  xiv.  is  very  fitting  in  such  a  place.  The  same  observation 
maybe  made  on 2  Sam.  viii.  15 — 18.  It  was  then  the  turning-point 
of  David's  reign.  In  chap.  x.  begins  the  narrative  of  that  series 
of  events  which  led  to  his  great  sin,  and  embittered  his  closing  years. 
It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  chap.  ix.  intervenes.  The  account  of 
David's  kindness  to  Jonathan's  son  is  an  apt  adjunct  to  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  great  officers  who  administered  his  government,  and 
comes  properly  between  the  account  of  his  rise  and  successes  (occur- 
ing,  as  no  doubt  the  event  related  did,  in  a  time  of  settled  peace), 
and  the  first  step  of  his  retrogression.  The  list,  xx.  23 — 26.,  is 
appropriately  placed ;  because  David  had  just  been  restored  to  the 
throne ;  and  the  succeeding  chapters,  xxi. — xxiv.,  describe  merely  the 
closing  scenes  of  his  life,  as  an  appendix  to  the  previous  history.^ 
These  pauses,  then,  are  only  such  as  we  continually  meet  with  in 
ordinary  narratives  of  the  kind.  The  catalogues  may  have  been  tran- 
scribed from  authorized  registers ;  but  there  is  small  ground  hence 
furnished  for  the  opinion  that  one  writer  took  up  and  overlaid  and 
extended  the  work  of  another. 

An  argument,  however,  is  also  taken  from  alleged  discrepancies 
between  the  different  portions  of  the  work;  and,  if  these  can  be 
satisfactorily  established,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  hand.  Some  of  these  must  be  examined.  It 
is  urged  that  the  assertion  1  Sam.  vii.  13.  is  contradicted  by  ix.  16., 
X.  5.,  xiii.  3,  19,  20.  But  the  objectors  have  not  regarded  the 
chronology.  The  victory  of  Mizpeh  was  gained  evidenriy  when 
Samuel  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life.  It  was  not  till  he  was  an  old 
man,  very  probably  upwards  of  twenty  years  later,  that  we  hear  any- 
thing more  of  the  Philistines ;  and  certainly,-  if  deliverance  from 
their  incursions  was  obtained  for  so  long  a  time  by  Samuel's  conquest, 
the  expressions  used  are  literally  true,  and  in  no  degree  opposed  by 
the  fact  that  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  judge  who  had  sub- 
clued  them  was  become  enfeebled,  and  his  sons  were  unpopular,  they 
took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  acquire  their  former  su- 
premacy. 

It  is  alleged  that  two  different  modes  of  Saul's  appointment  to  the 
kingdom  are  narrated,  ix.  1. —  x.  16.,  by  a  special  revelation  from 
God,  and  x.  17 — 27.  by  a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  where  he 
w^as  chosen  by  lot.  To  call  these  inconsistent  is  to  deny  that  God 
governs  the  world  he  has  made.  To  the  reverent  inquirer  Prov.  xvi. 
33.  will  supply  a  sufficient  answer. 

It  is  further  urged  that  xiii.  8.  refers  back  to  x«  8. ;  but  that  it 

*  See  Ecil  Eiuleitung,  §  5a 
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is  hard  to  make  a  consistent  narratiTe,  for  that  certainly  in  the  in 
terval  (xi.  14,  15.)  the  people  with  Saul  and  Samuel  had  met  at 
GilgaL  The  question  here  is  whether  the  seven  days  in  xiiL  8.  are 
identical  with  those  prescribed  in  x.  8.,  that  is,  whether  Samuel  gave 
Saul  <inly  a  single  charge  of  the  kind,  or  whether  it  is  not  likely  that 
Saul,  in  any  new  distress,  would  at  once  apply  to  the  prophet  ?  It 
is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  first  command  was  obeyed,  and 
that  on  a  subsequent  occasion  Saul  received  a  fresh  charge  to  wait, 
though  not  the  express  giving  of  that  charge,  but  simply  the  neglect 
of  it  is  recorded. 

It  is  said  that  xiv.  47 — 52.  was  written  by  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  X.  17.,  &c.,  xi.  14.,  &c.,  XV.;  so  that  they  are  not  in  harmony. 
Critical  eyes,  we  are  told,  will  easily  discover  this,  though  other 
readers  may  overlook  it.  No  question  can  be  decided  by  such  asser- 
tions; and  modem  critics  have  especially  to  take  care  of  judging 
ancient  modes  of  composition  by  present  usage.  The  argument — we 
should  have  cast  the  narrative  into  a  different  mould ;  and,  therefore, 
one  original  writer  would  have  done  the  same — is  very  inconclusive. 
Those  who  have  consulted  annals  written  but  a  few  centuries  ago, 
much  more  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  inartificial  narratives 
of  eastern  books,  may  very  well  believe  that  the  passages  in  question 
flowed  from  the  same  pen. 

The  difliculties  connected  with  1  Sam.  xvii.  have  been  elsewhere 
discussed.' 

There  is  said  to  be  a  contradiction  between  1  Sam.  xviii.  27.  and 
2  Sam.  iii.  14. ;  but  it  is  perfectly  removed  by  a  reference  to  xviii. 
25.  The  king  prescribed  the  number  100;  and  this  was  the  price 
that  David  names  to  Ish-bosheth,  though  he  had  in  fact  doubled 
Saul's  demand. 

The  discrepancy  between  xix.  and  xx.  is  said  to  be  so  great  that 
the  two  accounts  cannot  have  proceeded  from  the  same  hand.  David, 
it  is  argued,  after  what  is  recorded  in  chap,  xix.,  never  could  have 
thought  of  presenting  himself  at  the  royal  table  (xx.  5.) ;  and  Saul 
would  not  have  expected,  as  we  are  told  he  did  (xx.  26.),  to  see  him 
there.  But  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  Saul,  in  his  madness,  had 
frequently  attempted  David's  life  (xviii.  10, 11.);  and  yet  David  did 
not  hesitate  to  approach  the  king  again.  The  out-burst  narrated 
chap.  xix.  was  more  violent  than  any  that  preceded;  and  David 
began  now  to  be  convinced  that  Saul's  purpose  would  be  carried  out 
even  in  his  calmer  moments.  This  Jonathan,  especially  after  what 
occurred  at  Naioth  (xix.  23, 24.),  did  not  believe  (xx.  2.);  and  there- 
fore a  test  is  agreed  on.  Saul,  perhaps  hardly  remembering  what  he 
had  done  in  his  fury,  might  well  expect  David  to  appear  on  a  solemn 
feast;  and  his  behaviour  when  he  was  disappointed,  and  only  that, 
showed  that  the  breach  was  irreparable. 

It  is  also  urged  that  the  same  events  are  difierently  narrated,  and 
appear  as  separate  circumstances.  Thus,  there  are  two  rejections  of 
Saul,  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.,  and  xv.  26. ;  a  two- fold  mention  of  the  pro- 
verb, ^^  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  "  1  Sam.  X.  10 — 12.,  and 

'  Sec  before,  p.  459 — i61. 
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xix.  24. ;  two  flights  to  Achish,  1  Sam.  xxi.  10 — 15.,  and  xxvii. ; 
two  expeditions  of  Saul,  in  which  he  is  in  David's  power,  and  is 
spared  by  him,  1  Sam.  xxiv.,  and  xxvL,  &c  It  is  hence  assumed 
that  these  were  separate  traditions  of  the  same  event  respectively, 
and  that  the  unskilful  editor^  unable  to  disentangle  the  literal  fact, 
incorporated  both  into  his  narrative.  The  same  charge,  we  have 
seen,  was  made  against  the  writers  of  the  earlier  books.  If  it  be 
true,  the  Israelites  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  their  his- 
torians, in  that  they  one  after  another  fell  into  the  same  grave 
fault  of  telling  the  same  story  in  two  different  ways.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  inspiration  it  is  difficult  to  believe  this,  unless  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  its  truth  can  be  produced.  But  there  is  no 
such  incontrovertible  evidence.  The  different  narratives  are  given 
with  BO  much  specialty  of  circumstance,  that,  if  we  at  all  admit  the 
credibility  of  the  writer  and  grant  him  common  sense,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  cases  referred  to  are  similar  but  not  the  same.^ 

If  the  solutions  given  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  be  not  satisfac- 
tory to  any  reader,  he  will  do  well,  before  hurrying  to  a  conclusion, 
to  ponder  the  wise  and  weighty  words  of  Dr.  Davidson:  "Dis- 
crepancy arises  from  our  ignorance."  Many  difficulties  which  we 
cannot  now  remove  might  be  removed,  were  we  in  possession  of  all 
the  circumstances. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  matter  of  little  comparative  importance  whether 
these  books  of  Samuel  were  penned  by  one  individual  or  by  more. 
That  they  present  a  faithful  record  is  the  grand  point ;  and  on  the 
question  of  their  composition  men  will  never  all  agree.  That  some 
use  was  made  of  previously-existing  documents  none  perhaps  will 
deny.  The  song  of  Hannah,  the  lists  of  David's  worthies,  the  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (where  express  reference  is 
made  to  the  book  of  Jasher),  the  psalm  in  2  Sam.  xxii.,  were  all, 
doubtless,  previously  in  writing.  Some  of  these  Thenius  has  noted 
as  of  the  highest  antiquity.^ 

Of  the  author  little  can  be  said  with  certainty.  From  1  Chron. 
SLxix.  29.  it  has  been  assumed  that  Samuel,  Grad,  and  Nathan  chro- 
nicled the  occurrences  of  their  times,  and,  therefore,  that  these  three 
prophets  were  the  authors  of  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  conclusion 
is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  The  word  translated  "  book  "  is  iden- 
tical with  that  rendered  "acts"  as  applied  to  David  just  before;  and 
all  that  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  passage  is,  that  the  acts  of 
David  are  written  among  the  acts  of  (the  time  of)  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan. 

That  the  writer  lived  some  time  after  most  of  the  events  recorded 
seems  evident  from  several  of  the  places  in  which  the  expression 
**  unto  this  day  "  occurs ;  e.  ff.  I  Sam.  v.  5.,  vi.  18.,  xxx.  25.;  2  Sam. 

^  See  all  these  matters  carefullj  discossed  by  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  53.  It  is  curious  that 
(he  objectors  would  solve  a  difficulty  by  a  mode  liable  to  the  very  objection  at  which  they 
stumble.  They  cannut  think  of  allowing  a  parallelism  of  events  ;  and  yet  they  insist  on  a 
parallelism  of  writers.  Saul  could  not,  they  say,  twice  pursue  David,  and  fall  into  his 
power;  and  yet  historians  sit  down  twice  to  tell  the  tale,  and  manage  it  so  ill  that  the  world 
does  not  find  out  for  centuries  what  they  really  mean  to  record. 

'^  Die  Bilcher  Samuels,  Leipzig,  1842,  Einl.  p.  xxi. 
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IV.  3.,  vi.  8.,  xviii.  18.  From  theses  running  through  the  narrative 
from  the  earlier  to  the  later  portions,  it  appears  that  sections  wer^& 
not  composed  by  contemporaneous  authors,  one  taking  up  the  pen  as 
it  fell  from  a  predecessor's  hand  (in  which  case  the  phrase  would 
have  been  needless);  and  there  is  thus  another  argument  for  the  unity 
of  the  whole.  Other  passages,  such  as  1  Sam.  ix.  9. ;  2  Sam.  xiiL 
18.,  also  indicate  a  time  somewhat  removed  from  that  of  the  events 
narrated.  So,  too,  does  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6.  Indeed,  this  place  possibly 
shows  that  the  writer  lived  after  the  division  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
It  is  not,  however,  quite  so  conclusive  as  some  have  endeavoured  to 
make  it ;  for  the  writer's  intention  is  not  so  much  to  contrast  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  as  to  note  that  Ziklag,  first  assigned 
to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31.),  and  afterwards  taken  away  for  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  5.J,  was,  on  its  recovery  from  the  Philistines,  re-incor- 
porated with  Judah,  instead  of  returning  to  Simeon.* 

Perhaps,  on  a  fair  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  shall 
not  err  greatly  if  we  assign  this  work  to  the  age  of  Rehoboam.] 

III.  The  first  book  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of  the  Jewii^li 
church  and  polity,  from  the  birth  of  Samuel,  during  the  judicature  of 
Eli,  to  the  death  of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel ;  a  period  of  nearly 
eighty  years,  viz.  from  the  year  of  the  world  2869  to  2949.  Its 
Scope  is,  first,  to  continue  the  history  of  the  Israelites  under  the  last 
two  judges,  Eli  and  Samuel,  and  their  first  monarch  Saul,  and  to  give 
the  reason  why  their  form  of  government  was  changed  from  an  aristo- 
cracy to  a  monarchy ;  thus  affording  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  we  find  that  this  change 
had  been  foretold  by  Moses,  in  his  prophetic  declaration  to  the 
assembled  nation,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  upwards  of 
four  hundred  years  before  the  actual  institution  of  the  regal  govern- 
ment. This  book  also  exhibits  the  preservation  of  the  church  of 
God  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Israelitish  polity;  together 
with  signal  instances  of  the  divine  mercy  towards  those  who  feared 
Jehovah,  and  of  judgments  inflicted  upon  his  enemies.  It  consists  of 
three  parts :  viz. 

Part  I.   The  transactions  under  the  judicature  of  Eli  (i. — iv.). 

1.  The  birth  of  Samuel  (i.),  with  the  thanksgiving  and  prophetical 
hymn  of  his  mother  Hannah  (ii.).  The  tenth  verse  of  this  chapter  is  a 
prediction  of  the  Messiah. 

2.  The  call  of  Samuel,  his  denunciations  against  Eli  by  the  command  of 
God,  and  his  establishment  in  the  prophetic  office  (iii.). 

3.  The  death  of  Eli,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines  (iv.). 

Part  II.  The  history  of  the  Israelites  during  the  judicature  of 
Samuel. 

1.  The  destruction  of  the  idol  Dagon  (v.);  the  chastisement  of  the 
Philistines,  their  restoration  of  the  ark,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Bethshe* 
mites  for  looking  into  the  ark  (vi.). 

2.  The   reformation   of  divine   worship,   and   the   repentance   of    the 


•  Sec  nUvcrnlck,  Kinlcitung,  §  1C7.  II.  i.  p.  144. 
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Israelites  at  Mizpeli^  with  the  discomfitare  of  the  Philistines,  who  were 
kept  under  daring  the  remainder  of  Samuel's  judicature  (vii.). 

3.  The  Israelites'  request  for  a  regal  government;  the  destination  of 
Saul  to  the  kingly  office  (viii.,  ix.)  ;  his  inauguration  (jl\  and  victory 
over  the  Ammonites  (xi.)- 

4.  Samuel's  resignation  of  the  supreme  judicial  power  (xii.) ;  though, 
in  a  civil  and  religious  capacity,  he  *' judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life  " 
(1  Sam.  vii.  15.). 

Pabt  III.  The  history  of  Saul,  and  the  transactions  during  his 
reign, 

1.  The  prosperous  part  of  Saul's  reign,  comprising  his  war  with  the 
Philistines,  and  offering  of  sacrifice  (xiii.),  with  his  victory  over  them 
(xiv.). 

2.  The  rejection  of  Saul  from  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  his  rebel- 
lion against  the  divine  command  in  sparing  the  king  of  Amalek,  and  tho 
best  part  of  the  spoil  (xv.). 

3.  The  inauguration  of  David,  and  the  events  that  took  place  before  the 
death  of  Saul  (xvi.  — xxviii.)  ;  including, 

i.  The  anointing  of  David  (xvi.)  ;  his  combat  and  victory  over  Goliath  (xvii.). 

ii.  Tho  persecutions  of  David  by  Sanl ;  his  exile  and  covenant  with  Jonathan  (xviii.) ; 
his  flight  (xix.);  friendship  with  Jonathan  (xx.);  his  going  to  Nob,  where  he  and  his  men 
ate  of  the  shew-bread  ;  his  flight,  first  to  Achish  king  of  Gath,  and  subsequently  into  the 
!and  of  Moab  (xxi,  xxii.  1 — 4  );  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  with  the  exception  of 
Abiathar  (xxii.  5 — 23.). 

iii.  The  liberation  of  Keilah  by  David  (xxiii.  1—6.);  his  flight  into  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph  and  Maon  (xxiiL  7—29.)  ;  Saul's  life  in  David *s  power  at  Engedi,  who  spares  il 
(xxiv.)  ;  the  churlish  conduct  of  Nabal  (xxv.) ;  Saul's  life  spared  a  second  time  (xxvi)  ; 
David's  second  flight  to  Achish  (xxviL). 

4.  The  last  acts  of  Saul  to  his  death  ;  including, 
L  Saul's  consultation  of  the  witch  of  Endor' (xxviiL). 

IL  The  encampment  of  the  Philistines  at  Aphek,  who  send  back  David  from  their  army 
(xxix.). 

iil  David's  pursuit  and  defeat  of  the  Amalekites  who  had  plundered  Ziklag,  and  from 
whom  he  recovers  the  spoil  (xxx.). 

iv.  The  suicide  of  Saul,  and  total  discomfiture  of  the  Israelites  (xxxi). 

IV,  The  second  book  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of  David, 
the  second  king  of  Israel,  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  viz. 

I  Few  passages  of  scripture  have  been  discussed  with  more  warmth  than  the  relation 
contained  in  1  Sam.  xxviii. :  some  commentators  have  conjectured  that  the  whole  was  a 
juggle  of  the  Pythoness  whom  Saul  consulted  ;  others,  that  it  was  a  mere  visionary  scene ; 
Augustine  and  others,  that  it  was  Satan  himself  who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Samuel ; 
and  others,  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  raised  by  infernal  power,  or  by  force  of  magical 
incantation.  All  these  hypotheses,  however,  contradict  the  historical  fact  as  related  by  the 
author  of  this  book:  for  it  is  evident  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  v.  14.  more  closely 
translated,  and  compared  throughout  with  itself,  that  it  was  "Samuel  himself*  whom  Saul 
beheld,  and  who  (or  his  spirit)  was  actually  raised  immediately,  and  before  the  witch  had 
any  time  to  utter  any  incantations,  by  the  power  of  God,  in  a  glorified  form,  and  wearing 
the  appearance  of  the  ominous  mantle  in  which  was  the  rent  that  signified  the  rending 
of  the  kingdom  from  Saul's  family.  The  reality  of  Samuel's  appearance  on  this  occasion 
was  a  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Jewish  church  (compare  Ecclus.  xlvi.  20.),  and  was  also 
thus  uuderstood  by  Joscphus,  who  has  not  only  translated  the  original  passage  correctly, 
but  likewise  expressly  states  that  the  soul  of  Samuel  inquired  why  it  was  raised.  Antlq. 
Jnd.  lib.  vi.  cap.  14.  §2.;  Dr.  Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.355 — 360.,  or 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  322 — 327.  (edit  1830),  where  the  subject  is  fully  discussed.  See  also  Calmet, 
Dissertation  sur  TApparition  de  Samuel,  Commentaire  Litteral,  tom.  ii.  pp.  331—336. 
That  it  was  Samuel  himself  is  further  evident  from  the  deamess  and  truth  of  the  prediction 
(which  could  come  only  from  God) ;  for  on  the  morrow^  that  is,  very  shortly  after,  Saul  and 
his  sons. were  slain. 
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from  the  year  of  the  world  2948  to  2988 ;  and,  by  recording  the 
translation  of  the  kingdom  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  tbit  of 
Judah,  it  relates  the  partial  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  de- 
livered in  Gen.  xlix.  10.  The  victories  of  David,  his  wise  adminis- 
tration of  civil  government,  his  efforts  to  promote  true  religion,  his 
grievous  sins,  and  deep  repentance,  together  with  the  various 
troubles  and  judgments  inflicted  upon  him  and  his  people  by  Grod, 
are  all  fully  described.  This  book  consists  of  diree  principal 
divisions,  relating  the  triumphs  and  the  troubles  of  David,  and 
the  transactions  subsequent  to  his  recovery  of  the  throne,  whence 
he  was  driven  for  a  short  time  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom. 

Part  I.   The  triumphs  of  David  (i. — ^x.). 

1.  His  pathetic  elegy  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (i.). 

2.  His  confirmation  in  the  kingdom  (ii. — iv.). 

3.  His  victories  over  the  Jebusites  and  Philistines  (v.);  and  the  bringing 
up  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (vi.).  David's  prayer  to  God  on  that  occasion, 
and  the  divine  promises  made  to  bim(vii.);  which,  though  they  primarily 
related  to  the  establishment  of  the  throne  in  his  posterity,  yet  ultimately 
prefigured  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  (comp.  vii.  12 — 16. 
with  Heb.  i.  o.\ 

4.  His  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Ammonites,  and  other  neighbouring 
nations  (viii. — x.). 

Part  IL  The  troubles  of  David^  and  their  cattse,  together  with  his 
repentance^  and  subsequent  recovery  of  the  divine  favour  (xi. — xix.). 

1.  The  cause  of  David's  troubles,  his  first  great  offence  against  Q(A 
his  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and  the  divine  judgments  denounced  against 
him  on  that  account  (xi.,  xii.). 

2.  The  punishments  in  consequence  of  that  sin,  first,  from  domestic 
troubles  in  the  sin  of  Amnon  (xiii.) ;  and,  secondly,  public  troubles,  in  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom,  which,  for  a  short  time,  exiled  David  from  the  throne 
(xiv. — ^xvii.) ;  the  death  of  Absalom  (xviii.),  David's  mourning  for  him 
and  return  to  Jerusalem  (xix.);  Sheba's  insurrection  (xx.). 

Part  III.  Transactions  of  David^s  reign  after  his  restoration 
(xxi. — xxiv.). 

1.  The  famine,  and  successful  battles  with  the  Philistines  (xxi.). 

2.  David's  psalm  of  praise,  on  a  general  review  of  the  mercies  of  his  life 
(xxii.).  This  divine  ode  also  occurs  in  the  book  of  Psalms  (Psal.  xviii.), 
with  a  few  variations.  We  have  it  herey  as  originally  composed  for  his 
own  closet  and  his  own  harp;  but  there  we  have  it  as  delivered  to  the 
chief  musician  for  the  service  of  the  church,  with  some  amendments. 

3.  The  last  words  of  David,  forming  a  supplement  to  the  preceding 
hymn  (xxiii.  1 — 7.),  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  his  mighty  men 
(xxiii.  8—39.). 

4.  David's  second  great  offence  against  God,  in  numbering  the  people ; 
its  punishment ;  David's  penitential  intercession  and  sacrifice  (xxiv.).' 

'  **  The  offence  of  Darid  neems  to  have  chiefly  consisted  in  bis  persisting  to  require  a 
roaster  of  all  his  subjects  able  to  bear  arms,  without  the  divine  command,  without  necessity, 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to  indulge  an  idle  vanity  and  preaumptioHy  as  if  he  put  bii 
trust  more  in  the  number  of  his  subjects  than  in  the  divine  protection  ;  and  the  offence  «f 
bis  people  might  also  have  been  similar,  always  elated  as  they  were,  and  provoking  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  in  prosperity  by  their  forgctfulness  of  him.  Dcut  vl  10 — 12,"  Dr» 
IIules*8  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  383,  or  p.  352.  (edit.  1830.) 
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V.  This  second  book  of  Samuel  bears  an  exact  relation  to  the 
preceding,  and  is  likewise  connected  with  that  which  succeeds.  We 
see  throughout  the  effects  of  that  enmity  against  other  nations,  which 
had  been  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  which  gradually  tended  to  the  extirpation  of  idolatry.  "  This 
book,  likewise,  as  well  as  the  former,  contains  other  intrinsic  prooft 
of  its  verity.  By  describing  without  disguise  the  misconduct  of 
those  characters,  who  were  highly  reverenced  among  the  people,  the 
sacred  writer  demonstrates  his  impartial  sincerity ;  and,  by  appealing 
to  monuments  that  attested  the  veracity  of  his  relations  when  he 
wrote,  he  furnished  every  possible  evidence  of  his  faithful  adherence 
to  truth.  The  books  of  Samuel  connect  the  chain  of  sacred  history 
by  detailing  the  circumstances  of  an  interesting  period.  They  de- 
scribe the  reformation  and  improvements  of  the  Jewish  church 
established  by  David :  and,  as  they  delineate  minutely  the  life  of 
that  monarch,  they  point  out  his  typical  relation  to  Christ.  Many 
heathen  authors  have  borrowed  from  the  books  of  Samuel,  or  have 
collected  from  other  sources,  many  particulars  of  those  accounts 
which  he  gives."*  In  the  falls  of  David  we  behold  the  strength  and 
prevalence  of  human  corruption;  and,  in  his  repentance  and  recovery, 
the  extent  and  eflScacy  of  divine  grace. 

The  two  books  of  Samuel  are  of  very  considerable  importance  for 
illustrating  the  book  of  Psalms,  to  which  they  may  be  considered  as 
a  key.  Thus,  Psal.  iii.  will  derive  much  light  from  2  Sam.  xv.  14., 
&c.;  Psal.  iv.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxvi.;  Psal.  vii.  from  2  Sam. 
xvi.  2,  11.;  Psal.  xxiv.  from  2  Sam.  vi.  12.,  &c.;  Psal.  xxx.  from 
1  Sam.  V.  II.;  Psal.  xxxii.  and  H.  from  2  Sam.  xii.;  Psal.  xxxiv. 
from  2  Sam.  xxi.  10 — 15.;  Psal.  xxxv.  from  2  Sam.  xv.,  xvii.;  Psal. 
xliL  and  xliii.  from  2  Sam.  xvii.  22—24.;  Psal.  Iii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii. 
9.;  Psal.  liv.  from  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19.  and  xxvi.  1.;  Psal.  Iv.  from  2 
Sam.  xvii.  21,  22.;  Psal.  Ivi.  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  11 — 15.;  Psal.  Ivii. 
from  1  Sam.  xxii.  1.  and  xxiv.  3.;  Psal.  lix.  from  1  Sam.  xix.  11.; 
Psal.  Ix.  from  2  Sam.  viii.  3 — 13,  and  x.  15—19.;  Psal.  Ixiii.  from 
1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  and  xxiii.  14 — 16.;  Psal.  Ixviii.  from  2  Sam.  vi. 
3 — 12.;  Psal.  Ixxxix.  from  2  Sam.  vii.  12.,  &c;  and  Psal.  cxlii. 
from  1  Sam.  xxii.  1.  and  xxiv.  1.,  &c.  [There  are  references  to 
the  books  of  Samuel  in  the  New  Testament,  e.  g.  Acts  vii.  46.,  xiii. 
21,  22.;Heb.  i.  5.] 


SECTION  VL 

ON  THB  TWO   BOOKS   09  KINGS. 


I.  Order  and  title  of  these  boohs, — 11.  Author^  and  sources.—lM,  Argument 
and  synopsis  of  the  first  book  of  Kings. — IV.  Argument  and  synopsis 
of  the  second  book  of  Kings, — V.  General  observations  on  these  books, 

I.   The  two  books  of  Kings  are  closely  connected  with  those  of 
Samuel.     The  origin  and  gradual  increase  of  the  united  kingdom  of 

»  Bp.  Gray,  Key,  p.  181. 
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Israel  under  Saul  and  his  successor  David  having  been  described  in 
the  latter,  the  books  now  under  consideration  relate  its  height  of 
glory  under  Solomon,  its  division  into  two  kingdoms  under  his  son 
and  successor  Rehoboam,  the  causes  of  that  division,  and  the  conse- 
quent decline  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  until  their 
final  subversion;  the  ten  tribes  being  carried  captive  into  Assyria 
by  Shalmaneser,  and  Judah  and  Benjamin  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar* In  the  most  ancient  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  two 
books  of  Kings  constitute  but  one^  with  a  short  space  or  break  some- 
times between  them.  Some  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  seem  to  have  begun  the  first  book  of  Kings  at  the  death  of 
David  (ii.  12.).  The  more  modern  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  have 
the  same  division  with  our  authorized  version,  though  in  the  time 
of  the  Masoretes  they  certainly  formed  only  one  book;  as  both  (like 
the  books  of  Samuel)  are  included  under  one  enumeration  of  sections, 
versions,  &c.,  in  the  Masorah.  They  have  evidently  been  divided  at 
some  unknown  period,  into  two  parts,  for  the  convenience  of  reading. 

The  titles  to  these  books  have  been  various,  though  it  appears 
from  Origen  that  they  derived  their  name  from  the  initial  words 
^Vi  wOl,  Now  king  David^ ;  in  the  same  manner  as  Twe  have  seen) 
the  book  of  Genesis  does.  In  the  Septuagint  GreeK  version,  it  is 
simply  termed  B ASIAElflN,  of  reigns  or  kingdoms,  of  which  it  calls 
Samuel  the  first  and  second,  and  these  two  the  third  and  fourth. 
The  Vulgate  Latin  version  intitles  it:  Liber  Begum  tertius  ;  secundum, 
HebrcBoSy  Liber  Malachim^  that  is,  the  third  book  of  Kings  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews y  the  first  book  of  Malachim.  The  old  Syriac 
version  has  :  Here  follows  the  book  of  the  kings  who  flourished  among 
the  ancient  people ;  and  in  this  is  also  exhibited  the  history  of  the 
prophets^  who  flourished  in  their  times.  In  the  Arabic  it  is  thus 
entitled  :  In  the  name  of  tlie  most  merciful  and  compassionate  God  ; 
the  book  of  Solomon^  the  son  of  David  the  prophet^  whose  benedic- 
tions  be  upon  us.     Amen.^ 

II.  [The  books  of  Kings  form  a  complete  wITole',  in  which  the 
author  has  represented  the  progressive  development  of  the  theocracy, 
according  to  the  principle  of  God's  promise  to  David,  2  Sam.  vii.  12 
— 16.  This  promise  is  the  thread  running  through  the  history  from 
Solomon  to  the  captivity.  How  the  Lord  fulfilled  this  gracious 
word,  how,  though  he  chastised  the  house  of  David  for  their  trans* 
gressions,  he  yet  preserved  them  an  inheritance,  and  did  not  rend 
away  all  the  kingdom,  how  he  bore  long  with  Israel  as  well  as  with 
Judah,  and  how,  even  after  Judah,  hot  warned  by  the  fall  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  had  provoked  him  to  remove  them  from  their  land, 
he  yet  took  not  away  for  ever  his  mercy  from  David's  line  —  all  this 
the  author  designs  to  exhibit.  And  such  an  exhibition  was  of  pre- 
cious value,  inasmuch  as,  wrapped  up  in  the  promise  of  temporal 

»  *OW/»  fcrri,  fiwriKtla  Aaw/d.     Orig.  Op.  Par.  1718—1738.  torn.  ii.  p.  629. 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Pref.  to  1  Kings,  p.  1. 

*  It  has  been  imagined  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  of  diction  in  I  Kings  i.,  il,  am)  % 
Samncl  i  bnt  it  is  not  cnongh  to  justify  the  attributing  of  both  to  the  same  writer :  see 
before,  p.  632. 
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blessings  there  was  yet  an  indication  of  that  epiritual  glory  in  which 
one  of  David*8  descendants  should  sit  upon  his  throne^  ruling  a 
kingdom  of  which  there  was  to  be  no  end.* 

In  conformity  with  this  principle,  the  books  of  Kings  evince  a 
sufficient  unity  to  show  that  they  were  composed  by  one  and  the 
same  author.  They  are  compiled  indeed  from  particular  annals,  but 
they  are  no  mere  compilation,  but  a  whole  wrought  out  after  a 
setded  plan,  in  method  and  in  style  giving  a  substantial  proof  of  their 
independent  completeness.  The  writer  refers  to  his  sources  in  the 
same  terms,  marks  carefully  the  chronology  of  the  most  important 
events,  estimates  the  character  and  administration  of  the  kings  by 
the  rules  of  the  Mosaic  law,  describes  the  commencement,  tenor,  and 
close  of  each  reign,  and  the  death  and  burial  of  the  sovereigns  in  the 
same  phraseology. 

Keil  produces  the  following  proofs  of  these  several  particulars. 
For  chronological  reckoning,  1  Kings  ii.  11. ;  vi.  1,  37,  38.;  viL  1. ; 
viiL  2,  %5y  ^^. ;  ix.  10. ;  xL  42. ;  xiv.  20,  21,  2^. ;  xv.  1,  2,  9,  10,  25, 
33. ;  xvi.  8, 10, 15,  23,  29. ;  xviil  1. ;  xxii.  1,  2,  41,  42,  51.;  2  Kings 
i.  17.;  iii.  1.;  viii.  16,  25,  26.;  ix.  29.;  x.  36.;  xi.  3,  4.;  xii.  1,  6.;  xiii. 
1, 10.;  xiv.  1,2, 17,  23.;  xv.  1,  2,  8,  13,  17,  23,  27,  30,  32,  33.;  xvi. 
l,2.;xvii.  1,  5^%.\  xviiL  1,  2,  9,  10, 13.;  xxi.  1,  19.;  xxii.  1,  3.;xxiiL 
23,31,36.;  xxiv.1,8, 12, 18.;  xxv.  1— 3, 8,  25, 27.  References  to  the 
law,  1  Kings  ii.  3  ;  iii.  14. ;  vi.  12.  &c;  viii.  58,  61. ;  ix.  4,  6.;  xi.  33, 
38.;  2  Kings  x.  31.;  xi.  12.;  xiv.  6.;  xvii.  13,  15,  34,  37.;  xviii.  6.; 
xxi.  8. ;  xxiL  8.  &c.;  xxiii.  3,  21,  24.  &c  For  the  way  in  which  the 
death,  burial,  and  succession  of  kings  are  noticed,  we  find  among 
others,  1  Kings  xi.  43. ;  xiv.  20,  31.;  xv.  8,  24.;  xxii.  50,  51.;  2  Kings 
viii.  24.;  xiii.  9.;  xiv.  29.;  xv.  7, 38.;  xvi.  20.;  xx.  21.;  xxi.  18.;  xxiv. 

6.  The  kings  of  Judah  are  characterized,  1  filings  xv.  3,  11.;  xxiL 
43. ;  2  Kings  xii.  3.;  xiv.  3.;  xv.  3,  34.;  xviii.  3.;  xxii.  2.;  and  xvi.  2.; 
xxi.  2,  20. ;  xxiii.  37. ;  xxiv.  9,  19. ;  the  kings  of  Israel,  1  Kings  xiv. 

7,  8.;  XV.  26,  3h;  xvi.  19,  26,  30.  &c.;  xxii.  53.;  2  Kings  iii.  3.;  x. 
29,  31.;  xiii.  2,  11.;  xiv.  24. ;  xv.  9, 18,  24,  28. ;  xvii.  21.  &c  Then 
there  are  expressions  used  respecting  the  choice  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  in  1  Kings  viii.  16,  29.;  ix.  3.;  xi.  36.;  xiv.  21.;  2  Kings  xxi. 
4,  7.;  xxiii.  27.;  attachment  to  Jehovah,  1  Kings  viii.  61.;  xi.  4.;  xv. 
3,  14.;  2  Kings  xx.  3.  The  same  usages  in  point  of  language  are 
found  throughout ;  as  y^^lf\  "i-IVjj,  1  Kings  xiv.  10.;  xxi.  21.;  2  Kings 
ix.  8.;  xiv.  26.;  the  frequent  use  of  the  particle  t^ji,  1  Kings  iii.  16.; 
viii.  1,  12.;  ix.  11,  24.;  xi.  7.;  xvi.  21.;  xxii.  50. ;  2  Kings  xii.  18.; 
xiv.  8.;  xvi.  5.;  JHp  rtfe^  nson^J,  1  Kings  xxi.  20,  25.;  2  Kings 
xvii.  17.  Peculiarities  of  later  speech-usage  are  words:  as  p?^^ 
2  Kings  xii.  6.,  &c.,  xxii.  5. ;  p?.?,  2  Kings  xxv.  1. ;  "ib  for  "iph, 
1  Kings  V.  2,  25. ;  rti^-j?,  1  Kings  xx.  14.,  &c. ;  np^,  1  Kings  x.  li5.; 
XX.  24. ;  2  Kings  xviii.  24. ;  ^?g,  2  Kings  xv.  10. ;  21,  2  Kings  xxv. 

'  See  Eeil,  Commentary  on  the  books  of  Kings  (translated  by  Martin),  toL  i.  Introd. 
pp.  9 — 11.  Comp.  also  Davison,  Discourses  on  Prophecy  (6th  edit),  diss.  t.  part  ii.  pp. 
140,  141.  151—153. 

VOL.  II.  T  T 
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%.,  &c.;  w&rd'forms,  as  phv,  1  Kings  xl  33. ;  rr}«  2  Kings  zL  13.; 
a^;jb,  2  Kings  viii.  21.;  &c  &a' 

Some  critics^  however,  though  admitting  the  substantial  unity  of 
Kings,  imagine  that  they  see  examples  of  discrepancy  and  repetition, 
whidi  go  to  prove,  in  their  opinion,  that  the  author  did  litUe  more 
than  bring  his  materiab  into  juxta-position.  Thus  it  is  said  that 
there  is  a  contradiction  between  1  Kings  ix.  22.  and  xi.  28.;  the 
former  passage  asserting  that  Solomon  made  none  of  the  Israelites 
bondmen,  while  the  latter  describes  Jeroboam  as  ruler  of  the  charge 
of  the  house  of  Joseph.  But  the  objection  confounds  two  things. 
In  I  Kings  v.  13.  (Heb.  27.),  it  is  said  that  Solomon  imposed  certain 
tasks  on  the  children  of  Israel  {po  is  the  word  used),  and  in  xi.  28. 
there  was  a  burden,  7^0,  on  the  house  of  Joseph ;  whereas  the  de- 
claration ix.  22.  is  •T^JJ  nb"^  fO}"^,  he  did  not  make  bond-slaves. 
They  worked  only  by  courses  (v.  14.);  while  the  bondmen  were 
continually  employed.  Another  contradiction  is  alleged  between 
1  Kings  xxi.  19.  and  xxii.  38.  compared  with  2  Kings  ix.  25,  26. 
It  was  threatened  that  the  dogs  should  lick  Ahab's  blood  where 
they  had  licked  Naboth's.  This,  it  would  seem,  was  at  Jezreel ; 
whereas,  after  Ahab  had  been  killed,  it  was  when  his  chariot  was 
washed  in  the  pool  of  Samaria  that  his  blood  was  licked  up  by  the 
dogs.  But  it  is  distinctly  said  on  Ahab's  repentance,  impeifect  as  it 
was,  that  the  threatened  evil  should  not  be  inflicted  in  his  days.  We 
have  other  examples  in  the  scripture  history  of  punishment  being 
modified  or  remitted  on  the  repentance  of  those  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced. See,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Ninevites  who  repented 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah ;  so  that  the  destruction  of  their  city  did 
not  take  place  within  the  specified  time.  And  yet,  in  the  case  before 
us,  so  weighty  is  the  word  uttered  by  the  prophet,  that,  though  to 
Ahab  himself  there  is  some  mitigation  granted,  yet  his  blood  is  kcked 
up  by  dogs  after  he  had  died  a  violent  death,  and  his  son's  carcase  is 
contemptuously  cast  into  the  very  plot  of  ground  that  had  been  Na*- 
both's.     Surely  there  is  no  appreciable  contradiction. 

These  are  the  only  instances  alleged  of  what  critics  have  called 
*^  direct  contradiction ; "  but  Thenius  has  industriously  collected  a 
variety  of  other,  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  them,  **  indirect  **  discre- 
pancies.* They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  so  utterly  trifling, 
as  hardly  to  deserve  a  refutation.  Thus,  tilings  are  described  as 
subsisting  '^to  this  day,**  1  Kings  viii.  8.,  ix.  21,  xii.  19.;  2  Kings 
viii.  22.,  whereas  at  the  time  the  work  was  written  the  Jewish  polity 
had  ceased,  and  such  relations  no  longer  existed.  The  answer  is, 
that  the  author  retained  the  expressions  from  the  sources  he  used. 
Then  it  is  said  that  Jeroboam's  residence  in  Tirzah,  1  Kings  xiv.  17., 
does  not  agree  with  xii.  25.,  where  Shechem  and  Penuel  alone  are 
mentioned  as  his  residences.  Now,  first,  it  is  not  asserted  that  he 
lived  at  Penuel,  but  merely  that  he  built  it;  and  next,  even  if  it  was, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that,  during  some  part  of  his  reign  at  least, 

*  Keil,  Einleitang,  §  5S.,  Ck)mm.  on  King?,  toL  i  Introd^  pp.  9,  10  j  Stihelin,  Krit. 
Unters.  p.  150. 
'  See  Thenius,  Die  Bficber  dor  Konigo.    Leipzig,  1849.    Binleit.  pp.  iL  iiL 
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he  did  not  reside  elsewhere.  It  is  useless  to  encumber  the  pa^es  of 
this  book  with  more  examples :  they  may  be  founds  with  satisractory 
replies^  in  KeiL' 

There  are  also  a  few  instances  of  repetition;  as  1  Kings  ix.  27>  28. 
and  X.  22.;  2  Kings  viii.  28,  29.,  and  ix.  14 — 16.;  also  xiil  12,  33, 
and  xiy.  15,  16.  If  these  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  frequent 
practice  of  oriental  writers,  who  were  accustomed  to  repeat  their 
statements,  they  merely  show,  what  is  readily  admitted,  that  the 
author  really  avsuled  himself  of  the  sources  to  which  he  refers.  It 
is  futile  to  object  a  want  of  exact  chronological  order,  as  in  2  Elings 
xiii.  14 — 21. ;  where  the  account  of  Elisha's  death  is  placed  after  that 
of  the  decease  of  Joash.  No  comprehensive  history  ever  was,  or 
ever  could  be  written  in  precise  chronological  sequence:  had  the 
sacred  penman  even  attempted  this,  it  would  have  been  urged  as  a 
ground  of  objection,  as  strongly  and  with  more  justice,  by  those  who 
now  censure  hinu 

The  time  of  the  composition  of  these  books  may  be  very  nearly 
ascertained.  It  was  after  the  Jews  had  been  carried  captive  (2  Kings 
XXV.  27 — 30.),  but  probably  before  the  return  to  Judsea ;  else  that 
great  event  would  no  doubt  have  been  alluded  to.  Some  critics  have 
pointed  to  1  Kings  vi.  1,  37,  38.  as  an  additional  proof  of  this;  for 
the  names  (Zif  and  Bui)  of  months  were  not  in  use  after  the  exile. 
But  this  has  little  weight:  the  names  were  retained  from  the 
original  sources,  as  the  added  explanations  ^^  which  is  the  second 
month,"  **  which  is  the  eighth  month,"  seem  to  indicate.  That  the 
author  wrote  in  Babylon  is  argued  from  1  Kings  iv.  24.,  and  2 
Kings  XXV.  27 — 30. ;  but  this  is  nothing  more  than  conjecture.*  And, 
though  the  writer  was  probably  of  Judah,  Israel  having  been  pre- 
viou^y  dispersed,  yet  it  is  useless  to  allege,  in  support  of  this,  that 
he  details  more  particularly  the  history  of  the  smaller  kingdom,  and 
attributes  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation  to  the  division  between  the 
tribes  (2  Kings  xvii  21.).  This  is  all  that  can  be  ascertained:  the 
individual  writer  is  uncertidn.  Jewish  tradition  fixes  on  Jeremiah ; 
but  it  is  unlikely,  as  the  closing  verses  of  Kings  could  not  have  been 
composed  less  than  sixty-six  years  after  Jeremiah  was  called  to  the 
prophetical  office.  It  is  true  that  the  section,  2  Kings  xxiv.  18 — 
XXV.  30.,  is  nearly  identical  with  Jer.  lii.*  But  Keil  has  shown  that 
there  are  variations  in  style.  The  probability  is  that  there  was 
some  common  source  from  which  the  author  of  Eangs  derived  his 
statement,  and  that  a  final  editor  added  chap.  lii.  as  an  appendix  to 
Jeremiah's  prophecies.  Other  conjectures,  that  a  pupil  of  Jeremiah 
and  that  Ezra  wrote  the  books  of  Kings,  are  but  conjectures.^ 

Tlie  sources  from  which  the  author  mainly  drew  his  materials  are 
indicated  by  himself.  At  the  close  of  Solomon's  history,  he  refers 
for  fuller  particulars  to  the  Book  of  tlie  Acts  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi. 
41.),  for  every  king  of  Judah  to  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings 

>  Einleitnng,  §  58. 


«  See  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  185,  note  c.  compared  with  §  147  a.,  note  c 

•  Havernick,  Einleitung,  §  171:  II.  i.  pp.  170,  &c. 

*  See  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  59.,  Coinm.  on  Kings,  vol  i.  Introd.  pp.  8^13. 
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of  Judah  (1  KiDgg  xiy.  29.,  xy.  7,  23.,  xxii.  45. ;  2  Kings  yiii.  23., 
xii*  id.  &C.),  and  for  every  king  of  Israel  to  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  {I  Kings  xiv.  19.,  xv.  31.,  xvi.  5,  14,  20,  27., 
xxiL  39.;  2  Kings  i.  18.,  x.  34.  &c.).  The  book  of  the  acts  of  Solo- 
mon has  been  supposed  identical  wiUi  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet 
(2  Chron.  ix.  29.).  But  this  is  not  a  likely  conjecture:  it  was 
doubtless  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  monarch,  comprising  the 
events  narrated  in  the  three  books  mentioned  in  Chronicles.  The 
book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  is  cited  for  the  last  time 
2  Kings  XV.  31.,  that  of  the  kings  of  Judah  last  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  5.; 
perhaps  the  history  was  not  carried  down  by  them  beyond  these  re- 
spective points,  the  reigns  of  Pekah  and  Jehoiakim.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  the  nature  or  plan  of  these  works, 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  two  parts  of  a  complete  history  cited 
as  the  Book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel^  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32.,  and 
with  slight  variations  of  title,  2  Chron.  xx.  34.,  xxiv.  27.,  xxxv. 
27.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  seem  to  have  been  annals,  not  mere 
official  registers,  composed  at  different  times  by  prophetic  men.  Not 
that  there  was  a  continuous  narrative  taken  up  by  one  prophet,  where 
another  ceased,  but  possibly  these  clironicles  were  put  together  not 
long  before  the  exile  from  the  narratives  of  men  contemporary  with 
the  facts  they  related.'  Thenius  fancies,  but  without  sufficient 
reason,  that  the  ultimate  author  of  the  books  of  Elings  had  only  ex- 
tracts from  this  larger  work  before  him. 

Besides  the  sources  named,  the  writer  had  possibly  some  others 
for  the  histories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  prophets  who  occupied  such  a 

f)rominent  position  in  Israel^  and  whose  wonderful  acts  are  related  at 
ength.] 

The  divine  authority  of  these  books  is  attested  by  the  many  pre- 
dictions they  contain :  they  are  cited  as  authentic  and  canonical  by 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iv.  25 — 27.),  and  by  his  apostles  (Acts  viL  47.; 
Bom.  xi.  2 — 4. ;  James  v.  1 7,  18.),  and  they  have  constantly  been 
received  into  the  sacred  canon  by  &e  Jewish  and  Christian  churches 
in  every  age.  Their  truth  and  authenticity  also  derive  additional 
confirmation  from  the  corresponding  testimonies  of  ancient  profane 
writers.^ 

IIL  The  first  book  of  Kings  embraces  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years,  from  the  anointing  of  Solomon,  A.M.  2  98  9^  to 
the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  a.m.  3115.  It  relates  the  latter  part  of 
David's  life ;  his  death,  and  the  accession  of  Solomon,  whose  reign 
comprehended  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  Israelitish  history, 

*  Eeil,  Einleitnng,  §  60.  Comp.  Comm.  on  Kings,  vol.  L  Introd.  pp.  13—21.  ITie 
consideration  that  these  books  were  digested  from  memoirs,  written  by  different  pcrsoiu 
who  lived  in  the  respective  times  of  which  they  wrote,  will  help  to  reconcile  what  is  said 
of  Hezekiah  in  2  Kings  xviiL  5.  that  afUr  him  none  teas  like  him  of  all  the  kings  of  J'udak^ 
with  what  is  said  of  Josiah  in  chap,  xxiii.  25.  that  like  unto  him  was  there  no  king  before 
him  t  for  what  is  said  of  Hezekiah  was  true,  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  when  that 
pions  sovereign  began  the  reformation  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  the  sacred  history. 
Reeves,  Pref.  to  Books  of  Kings. 

*  Josephos,  Antiq.  Jnd.  lib.  riil  c.  2. ;  Easebins,  Prep.  Evang.  lib.  x. ;  Grotias  de 
Veritate,  lib.  iii.  c  16  ;  and  Allix,  Reflections  upon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  chafk  ii. 
have  collected  several  instances  of  the  confirmation  of  the  sacred  historians  from  profiuie 
authors.    On  this  subject  also  consult  the  testimonies  given  in  YoL  L  pp.  144—163. 
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tnd  prefigured  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah ;  Solomon's  erection 
iixd  consecration  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (the  beauty  and  perfec- 
ion  of  which  was  a  type  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  church 
>f  God) ;  his  defection  from  the  true  religion ;  the  sudden  decay  of 
the    Jewish  nation  after  his  deaths  when  it  was  divided  into  two 
kingdoms,  under  Rehoboam,  who  reigned  over  Judah,  comprising  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  under  Jeroboam,  who  was  sove- 
reign of  the  other  ten  tribes,  in  the  sacred  writings  designated  as  the 
kingdom  of  Israel;  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam's  successors,  Abijam,  Asa, 
and  Jehoshaphat ;  and  those  of  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Omn, 
Tibni,   the  wicked  Ahab,  and  Ahaziah   (in  part),  who  succeeded 
Jeroboam   on  the  throne  of  Israel.     For  the  particular  order  of 
succession  of  these  monarchs,  and  of  the  prophets  who  flourished 
daring  their  respective  reigns,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chrono- 
logical table  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  this 
wort      The  first  book  of  Kings  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
parts  ;  containing,  1.  The  history  of  the  undivided  kingdom  under 
Solomon ;    and,   2.    The   history   of  the   divided   kingdom  under 
Kehoboam  and  his  successors,  and  Jeroboam  and  his  successors. 

Pakt  L   The  history  of  Solomon's  reign  (i.  — xL)  contains  a  narra* 
live  of, 

1.  The  latter  days  of  David;  the  inauguration  of  Solomon,  and  his 
designation  to  be  David's  successor  (i. — ii.  11.). 

2.  The  reign  of  Solomon  from  the  death  of  David  to  his  undertaking 
the  erection  of  the  temple  (ii.  12 — iv.  34.). 

3.  The  preparations  for  building  the  temple  (v.). 

4-  The  building  of  the  temple  (vi.)  and  of  Solomon's  own  house,  with 
the  preparation  of  the  vessels  for  the  temple-service  (vii.). 

5.  The  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  the  prayer  of  Solomon  (viii,). 

6.  Transactions  during  the  remainder  of  Solomon's  reign ;  his  commerce ; 
visit  from  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  the  splendour  of  his  monarchy ;  his  falling 
into  idolatry;  and  the  adversaries  by  whom  he  was  opposed  until  his  death 
(^ix.,  X.,  xi.)u  • 

Part  IL  The  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  (xii. 
— xxii.). 

1.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  division  of  the  two  kingdoms  (xii.). 

2.  The  reigns  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of 
Israel  (xiii.,  xiv.). 

3.  The  reigns  of  Abijam,  and  Asa,  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  and  the  commencement  of 
Ahab's  reign  (xv.,  xvL). 

4.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  of  his  contemporaries 
Ahab,  and  Ahaziah  (in  part),  during  which  the  prophet  Elijah  flourished 
(xvii. — xxii.). 

IV.  The  second  book  of  Bangs  continues  the  contemporary  his^' 
tory  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  the  death  of 
Jehoshaphat,  A.M.  31 15,  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  a.m.  3416,  a  period  of  three  hundred 
y^ars.  The  last  three  verses  of  the  preceding  book  have  been  im- 
properly disjoined  from  this.     The  lustory  oi  the  two  kingdoms  is 
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interwoyen  in  this  book,  and  presents  a  long  sucoession  of  wicked 
sovereigns  in  the  IdDgdom  of  Israel,  from  Ahaziah  to  Hoshea,  in 
whose  reign  Samaria  was  captured  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria, 
and  the  ten  tribes  were  taken  captive  into  that  country.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  we  find  some  few  pious  princes  among  many  who 
were  corrupt  Sixteen  sovereigns  filled  llie  Jewish  throne,  firom 
Jehoram  to  Zedekiah,  in  whose  reign  the  kingdom  of  Jud^  was 
totally  subverted,  and  the  people  carried  into  captivity  to  Babylon. 
During  this  period  numerous  prophets  flourished,  as  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Jonah,  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah, 
Habakkuk,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  &c.  The  second  book  of  ^ngs 
comprises  twenty-five  chapters,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  parts; 
containing,  1.  The  history  of  the  two  monarchies,  until  the  end  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and,  2,  The  history  of  Judah  alone  to  its 
subversion. 

Part  I.  The  contemporary  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judahy  to  the  end  of  the  former  (L — xvii.). 

1.  The  contemporarv  reigns  of  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram,  and  Ahaziah, 
kings  of  Judah,  and  of  Ahaziah,  and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel ;  the  trans- 
lation of  Elijah,  and  designation  of  Elisha  to  be  his  successor;  mirades 
wrought  by  him  (i. — ^viii.  29.). 

2.  Jehu  appointed  king  over  Israel ;  Jehoram  put  to  death  by  him ;  the 
reign  of  Jehu ;  death  of  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  the  usurpation  of 
Athaliah  (ix. — xi.  3.). 

8.  The  reign  of  Jehoash  king  of  Judah,  and  the  contemporary  reigns  of 
Jehoahaz,  and  his  son  Jehoash,  kings  of  Israel ;  the  death  of  the  prophet 
Elisha ;  and  the  miracle  performed  at  his  grave  (xi.  4 — xiii.  25.). 

4.  The  reigns  of  Araaziah,  Azariah  or  Uzziah,  and  Jotham,  kings  of 
Judah,  and  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Jehoash  or  Joash,  Jeroboam  XL, 
Zeehanah,  Shallum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah  (xiv.,  xv.). 

5.  The  reign  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah ;  interregnum  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Pekah  terminated  by  Hoshea  the  last  sovereign, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  whose  reign  Samaj^a  his  capital  was  taken  by  Sie 
king  of  Assyria,  whither  the  ten  tribes  were  taken  into  captivity;  the 
subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  mixture  of  religion  intro- 
duced by  the  Cuthites  who  were  transplanted  to  Samaria  (xvi.,  xvii.). 

Pabt  II.  The  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jtidah  (xviii.,  xxv.). 

1.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah;  his  war  with  the  Assyrians;  their  army 
destroyed ;  the  recovery  of  Hezekiah  from  a  mortal  disease ;  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  foretold  ;  his  death  (xviii.,  xix.,  xx.). 

2.  The  reigns  of  Manasseh,  and  Amon  (xxi.). 
8.  The  reign  of  Josiah(xxii. — xxiii.  30.). 

4.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah  the  last 
king  of  Judah  ;  Jerusalem  taken  ;  the  temple  burnt ;  and  the  Jews  carried 
into  captivity  to  Babylon  (xxiii.  31 — ^xxv.  80.), 

V.  The  two  books  of  Kings,  particularly  the  second,  abound  with 
impressive  and  lively  narrations ;  and  the  strict  impartiality,  with 
which  the  author  of  each  book  has  related  events  and  circumstuices 
dishonourable  to  his  nation,  aifords  a  convincing  evidence  of  his 
fidelity  and  integrity.     These  books  delineate  the  long-suffering  of 
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God  towards  his  people,  and  his  severe  chastisements  for  their 
iniquitous  abuse  of  his  mercy :  at  the  same  time  they  mark  most 
clearly  the  veracity  of  God,  both  in  his  promises  and  in  his  threaten- 
ings,  and  show  the  utter  vanity  of  trusting  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  the 
instability  of  human  kingdoms,  from  which  piety  and  justice  are 
banished.^ 

[De  Wette  and  Havernick  speak  o{  the  prophetico-didactic  character 
of  these  books,  as  exhibiting  with  peculiar  minuteness  the  influence 
of  the  prophets,  "  which  designs,**  says  the  latter,  **  by  no  means  to 
give  a  mere  external  political  or  internal  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
view,  but  has  applied  itself  with  the  most  decided  preference  to  the 
delineation  of  die  prophetic  in  relation  to  the  kingly  office ;  so  that 
the  view  given  penetrates  as  deeply  into  the  whole  life  and  conduct 
of  the  prophets,  as  of  the  kings  and  people.***  Keil  in  some  measure 
assents  to  this,  but  believes  that  the  idea  is  pushed  too  far,  and  well 
observes,  "  the  author  did  not  follow  a  prophetico-didactic  tendency 
as  opposed  to  a  purely-historical  aim  in  the  selection  and  elaboration 
of  his  materials,***] 


SECTION  vn. 

OH  THB  BOOKS  OW  CHBORIOLBfl. 

L  Title, — IL  Author  and  date.^UL  Scope.^IV,  Analysis  of  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles, — V.  Observations  on  them. 

I.  The  ancient  Jews  comprised  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  in  one 
book ;  but  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  now  printed  for  their  use,  they 
have  adopted  the  same  division  which  is  found  in  our  Bibles,  ap» 
parently  (Calmet  thinks)  for  the  purpose  of  conforming  to  our  mode 
of  reference  in  concordances,  the  use  of  which  they  borrowed  from 
the  Rombh  church.  The  Jews  intitle  these  books  CD^pj?  ^J^,  The 
Words  of  Daysy  or  Annals;  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  compiled  out  of  diaries  or  annals,  in  which  were  recorded  the 
various  events  related  in  these  books.  In  the  Septuagint  version 
they  are  termed  UAPAAEinOMENA,  the  things  that  were  left  or 
omitted;  because  not  only  many  things  which  were  omitted  in  the 
former  part  of  the  sacred  history  are  here  supplied,  but  some  narrations 
also  are  enlarged,  while  others  are  added.  The  Greek  translators  of 
that  version  seem  to  have  considered  these  books  as  a  supplement^ 
either  to  Samuel  and  to  the  books  of  Kings,  or  to  the  whole  Bible. 
The  appellation  of  Chronicles  was  given  to  these  books  by  Jerome, 
because  they  contain  an  abstract,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  history,  to  the  time  when  they  were  written.^ 

^  In  the  first  volunie  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  ofTracts,  pp.  184 — 13S.,  there  art 
some  admirable  reflections  on  the  moral  causes  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  that  dispensation,  which  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal. 

'  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  183.  p.  232.;  Haverni<^  Einleitnng,  §  168.  IL  I  pp.  146, 147* 

•  Comm.  on  Kinj^,  vol.  i.  Intr.  §  1.  p.  2. 

*  Caimet's  and  Dr.  Clarke's  Prefaces  to  the  two  Books  of  Chroniclei. 
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II.  These  books  were  evidently  compiled  from  others,  which  were 
written  at  different  times,  some  before  and  others  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity :  it  is  most  certain  that  the  books  of  Chronicles  are  not  the 
original  records  or  memorials  of  the  transactions  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  books  of  Kings.  Those 
ancient  registers  were  much  more  copious  than  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles; which  contain  ample  extracts  from  original  documents,  to 
which  they  very  frequently  refer. 

Concerning  the  author  of  these  books  we  have  no  distinct  informa- 
tion. Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  same  who  wrote  the 
books  of  Kings ;  but  the  great  difference,  Calmet  remarks,  in  the 
dates,  narratives,  genealogies,  and  proper  names,  t(^ether  with  the 
repetitions  of  the  same  things,  and  frequently  in  the  same  words, 
strongly  militates  against  this  hypothesis.  The  Hebrews  commonly 
assign  the  Chronicles  to  Ezra ;  who,  they  say,  composed  them  after 
the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  the 
prophets  Zechariah  and  Haggai,  who  were  then  living.  This  opinion 
they  endeavour  to  support,  firsts  from  the  similarity  of  style  (the  last 
three  verses  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  corresponding  very 
nearly  with  the  first  three  verses  of  Ezra),  from  the  recapitulations 
and  general  reflections  which  are  sometimes  made  on  a  long  series  of 
events :  secondly^  the  author  lived  after  the  captivity,  since  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  second  book  he  recites  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  which 

E anted  liberty  to  the  Jews,  and  he  also  continues  the  genealogy  of 
avid  to  Zerubbabel,  the  chief  of  those  who  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity :  thirdly y  these  books  contain  certain  terms  and  expressions, 
which  they  think  ure  peculiar  to  the  person  and  times  of  Ezra. 

However  plausible  these  observations  may  be,  there  are  other 
marks  discernible  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  which  tend  to  prove 
that  Ezra  did  not  compose  them.  In  the^^r^^  placcy  the  author  con- 
tinues the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel  to  the  twelfth  generation ;  but 
Ezra  did  not  live  to  that  time,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have 
written  the  genealogy  in  question :  secondly ^  the  writer  of  these 
books  was  neither  a  contemporary  nor  an  original  writer ;  but  com- 
piled and  abridged  them  from  ancient  memoirs,  genealogies,  annals, 
registers,  and  other  works  which  he  frequently  quotes,  and  from 
which  he  sometimes  gives  copious  extracts,  without  changing  the 
words,  or  attempting  to  reconcile  inconsistencies.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  author  of  these  books  lived  after  the  captivity, 
and  derived  his  materials  from  the  memoirs  of  writers  contemporary 
with  the  events  recorded,  who  flourished  long  before  his  time. 
The  authenticity  of  these  books  is  abundantly  supported  by  the 
general  mass  of  external  evidence ;  by  which  also  their  divine  au- 
thority is  fully  established,  as  well  as  by  the  indirect  attestations  of 
our  Lord  and  bis  apostles.' 

[The  sources  to  which  the  Chronicle-writer  refers,  are,  for  the  his- 
tory of  David,  (1  )   the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  of  Nathan  the 

*  Compare  1  Cbron.  xxiii.  13.  with  Heb.  y.  4.,  and  xxiv.  10.  with  Lake  i.  5. ;  SCbron. 
ix.  1.  with  Matt,  xil  42.  and  Luke  xi.  31. ;  and  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21.  with  Matk  xxiii 
35  and  Luke  xi  51. 
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prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (I  Chron.  xxix.  29.) ;  for  the  history  of 
Solomon  (2.)  the  book  of  Nathan,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the 
Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against  Jeroboam  (2  Chron. 
ix.  29.).  For  the  further  history  of  Judah  reference  is  made  to 
(3.)  a  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chron.  xvL  11.), 
cited  elsewhere  with  some  small  variations  of  title  (xxv.  26.,  xxviiL 
26.,  xxxii.  32.,  xxviL  7.,  xxxv.  27.,  xxxvL  8.,  xx.  34.,  xxxiiL  18., 
see  the  Hebrew);  by  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  but  a 
single  book  is  meant.  Elsewhere  we  have  (4.)  the  stoir,  Kn^p,  of 
the  book  of  the  Bangs  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27.),  which  may  be  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  because,  Keil  argues,  the  history  of  Joash,  for 
which  it  is  cited,  agrees  as  closely  with  the  history  of  that  monarch, 
2  Kings  xi.  xii.,  as  the  history  of  those  kings  in  Chronicles  with  that 
in  Kings,  for  which  the  Chronicle^writer  refers  to  the  book  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  and  the  author  of  Elings  to  the  annals  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.'  This,  however,  is  not  decisive. 
Other  sources  are  (5.)  the  book  of  Shemaiah  the  [)rophet,  and  Iddo 
the  seer  concerning  genealoo^ies  (2  Chron.  xii.  15.);  (6.)  the  story, 
irnp,  of  the  prophet  Iddo  (2  Chron.  xiii.  22.) ;  (7.)  the  book  of  Jehu, 
the  son  of  Hanani  (2  Chron.  xx.  34,);  (8.)  the  acts  of  Uzziah, 
written  by  Isaiah  the  prophet  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22.) ;  (9.)  the  vision 
of  Isaiah  the  prophet  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32.);  and  (10.)  the  sayings  of 
the  seers  ^2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19.).  Of  these,  the  book  (or  words)  of  Jehu, 
and  the  vision  of  Isaiah  are  said  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  Keil  imagines  that  the  rest 
were  independent  histories ;  but  there  is  much  probability  that  they 
were  sections  of  one  large  historical  work. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Chronicle-writer  had  the 
canonical  books  of  Kings  before  him.  He  can  hardly  be  supposed 
ignorant  of  these  books,  though  he  appears  to  have  worked  out  his 
narrative  from  his  sources  after  his  own  method,  and  not  as  merely 
adding  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  writer. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  book,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  far  the  pedigree  (1  Chron.  iii.  17 — 24.)  reaches. 
Zunz  would  bring  it  down  to  B.C.  260  or  270.*  Havemick  believes 
that  the  names  beginning  "  the  sonfi  of  Rephaiah  ^  (v.  21.)  were  not 
descendants  of  Zerubbabel,  but  belong  to  a  pedigree  running  parallel 
with  the  preceding';  while  Yitringa  and  others  imagine  that  the 
passage  is  an  interpolation.^  There  are  unquestionably  traces  of  a 
late  date ;  as  the  reckoning  by  darics  (1  Chron.  xxix.  7.) ;  and  the  use 
of  rry^  for  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxix.  1,  19.) ;  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  period  of  the  Persian  dominion.  A  later  time  can  hardly  be 
conceded.] 

III.  The  principal  Scope  of  these  books  is  to  exhibit  with  ac- 
curacy the  genealogies,  the  rank,  the  functions,  and  the  order  of  the 
priests  and  Levites ;  that,  after  the  captivity,  they  might  more  easily 
assume  their  proiKjr  ranks,  and  re-enter  on  their  ministry.*     The 

I  EinleitUDg,  §  144.  p.  494.  *  Die  Oottesdienstl.  Vortriige  der  Jnden,  pp.  31,  38. 

•  Einleitung,  1 180.  IL  i.  p.  266.  ^  See  Keil,  Einleitnng,  §  145.  p.  496. 

•  Conf.  KeU,  Eiuleitung,  §  143.  pp.  4S6.  487. 
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author  had  further  in  view  to  show  how  the  lands  had  been  distri- 
buted among  the  families  before  the  captivity ;  so  that  the  respective 
tribes  might  on  their  return  obtain,  as  fifur  as  was  practicable,  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  He  quotes  old  records  by  the 
name  of  ancient  ihing$  (1  Chron.  iv.  22.),  and  recites  four  several  rolls 
or  numberings  of  the  people ;  one  taken  in  the  time  of  David,  a  second 
in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  a  third  in  the  time  of  Jotham,  and  a  fourth 
in  the  time  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  In  other  places  he 
speaks  of  the  numbers  which  had  been  taken  by  order  of  king  David, 
but  which  Joab  did  not  finish.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  extreme 
accuracy  affected  by  the  Jews  in  their  historical  documents  and 
genealogies:  the  latter,  indeed,  could  not  be  corrupted /orm«'/y  (for 
most  of  the  people  could  repeat  them  memoriter) ;  although,  from 
frequent  transcription,  much  confusion  has  been  introduced  into 
many  of  the  names,  which  it  is  now,  perhaps,  impossible  to  clear  up. 
It  is,  however,  most  evident  that  the  basis  of  the  books  of  Chronicles 
was  a  real  history  and  real  genealogies ;  for  such  particulars  of  names 
and  other  circumstances  would  never  have  been  invented  by  any 
person,  as  no  imaginable  purpose  could  be  answered  by  it ;  and  the 
hazard  of  making  mistakes,  and  being  thereby  exposed  when  they 
were  first  published,  would  be  very  great. 

IV.  The  Chronicles  are  an  abridgment  of  all  the  sacred  history, 
but  more  especially  from  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  their 
return  from  the  first  captivity.  The  first  book  traces  the  rise  and 
propagation  of  the  people  of  Israel  from  Adam,  and  afterwards  gives  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  reign  and  transactions  of  David.  In 
the  second  book  the  narrative  is  continued,  and  relates  the  progress 
and  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  to  the  very  year  of  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity :  very  little  notice 
is  taken  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  period  of  time  embraced  in  the 
books  of  Chronicles  is  about  3468  years;  and  they  may  be  com- 
modiously  divided  into  four  parts;  viz. — 1.  The  genealogies  of  those 
persons  through  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  descend,  from  Adam  to 
the  captivity,  and  to  the  time  of  Ezra;  2.  The  histories  of  Saul 
and  David;  3.  The  history  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah  under  Solomon ;  and,  4.  The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
after  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Behoboam,  to  its  utter  sub- 
version by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Part  I.  Genealogical  tables  from  Adam  to  the  time  of  Ezra  (1  Chron. 
i.— ix.  34.). 

1.  Genealogies  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Jacob,  and  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah  to  David,  and  his  posterity  to  Zerubbabel  and  bis 
family  (1  Chron.  i. — iii.). 

2.  Genealogies  of  other  descendants  of  Judah  by  Pharez,  and  of  the 
remaining  eleven  sons  of  Jacob  (iv. — ix.  1.). 

8.  Genealogies  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  after  their  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (ix.  2 — 34.). 

In  penuing  the  Hebrew  genealogies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that  the  terms 
father^  kniy  bm^  and  begotten^  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  them,  do  not  alwajs 
denote  imme<uate  procreation  or  filiation,  but  extend  to  any  distant  progenitor.* 

^  *  Thus  in  Gkn.  xxix.  5.  Laban  is  called  the  9on  of  Nahor,  though,  in  fact,  be  was  only 
his  yrandton  by  BcthueL     Similar  instances  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  acriptures. 
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^These  genetlogical  tables  are  exceedingly  briet  Nothing  is  to  be  foand  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  That  of  Benjamin  is  twice  introduceil  (1  Chron.  yIL  6 — IS.  and  TiiL).  The 
genealogies  of  the  priests  and  Lerites  are  given  most  in  detail,  and  terminate  with  the 
destruction  of  JemsaleoL  Thej  are  rerjr  far  from  being  complete  :  eTen  those  of  the  high 
priests,  extending  through  one  thousand  years,  comprehend  only  twenty -two  successions, 
where  thirty  might  be  expected  (1  Chron.  Ti.).  Those  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  are  pretty 
copious  (1  Chron.  u.  3 — 55.  iy.  1 — 22.);  and  the  register  of  Darid's  descendants  runs  down 
to  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  (1  Chron.  iii).  All  these  tables  relate  to  distinguished 
families  and  indiTiduals:  they  contain  occasionally  many  important  historical  notices,  which 
proTe  that  in  the  original  tables  historical  matters  were  here  and  there  introduced."  >  See 
1  Chron.  vr,  9,  10.,  t.  19—22.,  and  TiL  21—23. 

Pabt  IL  The  histories  of  Saul  and  David  (1  Chron.  ix.  35. — 
xxix.22.> 

1.  The  pedigree  of  Saul  and  his  death  (1  Chron.  ix.  35 — x,  14.). 

2.  The  history  and  transactions  of  the  reign  of  David  ;  including, 

L  His  inauguration  ;  list  of  his  worthies,  and  account  of  his  forces  (xi.  xiL). 

ii.  The  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  Kiijath-jearim,  first  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom« 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem;  and  the  solemn  serrice  and  thanksgiTing  on  that  occasion  (xiii. 
— xvL).    David's  intention  of  building  a  temple  approved  of  by  Jehovah  (xviL). 

iiL  The  victcnries  of  David  over  &e  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians,  and  Edomites 
(xviiL);  and  over  the  Ammonites,  Syrians,  and  Philistines  (xix.  xx.). 

iv.  David  takes  a  census  of  the  people ;  a  pkgue  inflicted,  which  is  stayed  at  his  inter- 
cession (xxL  1 — 27.). 

V.  An  account  of  David's  regulations  for  the  constant  service  of  the  temple;  his  pre- 
parations and  directions  concerning  the  building  of  it  (xxi.  27 — ^xxiii.  1.);  regulations 
concerning  the  Levites  (xxiiL  2 — 32.);  the  priests  (xxiv.X  singers  (xxv.),  and  porters 
or  keepers  of  the  gates  (xxvi). 

vi.  Begulations  for  the  administration  of  his  kingdom ;  list  of  his  nulitaiy  and  civil 
officers  (xxviL  ). 

viL  David's  address  to  Solomon  and  his  |ninoee  concerning  the  building  of  the  temple 
(xxviii);  the  liberal  contributions  of  David  and  his  subjects  for  this  purpose,  and  his  thanks- 
giving  for  them  (xxix.  1—22.). 

Part  III.  The  history  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judah 
under  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxijs.  23 — 30. ;  2  Chron.  i. — ix.), 

1.  The  second  inauguration  of  Solomon ;  death  of  David ;  the  piety, 
wisdom,  and  grandeur  of  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxix.  23 — 30. ;  2  Chron.  i.). 

2.  Account  of  the  erection  and  consecration  of  the  temple,  and  of  some 
other  edifices  erected  by  him  (2  Chron.  ii.  1— viii.  16.). 

3.  The  remainder  of  Solomon's  reign  to  his  death  (viii.  17,  18.,  ix.). 

Pabt  IV.  TJie  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judahy  from  the  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  to  its  termination  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  Chroiu-x. — ^xxxvi.) 

1.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam ;  the  division  of  the  kingdom ;  Jerusalem 
plundered  by  Shishak  (2  Chron.  x. — ^xii.). 

2.  The  reigns  of  Abijah,  and  Asa,  kings  of  Judah  (xiii. — xvi.). 

3.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (xvii. — xx.). 

4.  The  reigns  of  Jehoram,  and  Ahaziah ;  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah 
(xxi.,  xxii.). 

5.  The  reign  of  Joash  (xxiii.,  xxiv.). 

6.  The  reigns  of  Amaziah,  Uzziah,  and  Jotham  (xxv. — xxvii.). 

7.  The  reign  of  Ahaz  (xxviii.). 

8.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah  (xxix. — xxxii.). 

9.  The  reigns  of  Manasseh,  and  Amon  (xxxiii.)* 
10.  The  reign  of  Josiah  (xxxiv.  xxxT.). 

'  Jahn,  Introduction  bjr  Frol,  Tomer,  pp.  259,  )t60. 
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11.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahas,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah;  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple  (xxxyi.).^ 

y.  Independently  of  the  important  moral  and  religious  instruction 
to  be  derived  from  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  as  illustrating  the 
divine  dispensations  towards  a  highly-favoured  but  ungrateful  people, 
the  second  book  is  extremely  valuable  in  a  critical  point  df  view ;  not 
only  as  it  contains  some  historical  particulars  which  are  not  mentioned 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  as  it  affords  us  many 
genuine  readings,  which,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  are  now 
lost  in  the  older  hooka  of  the  Bible.  The  discrepancies  between  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  though  very  numerous,  are  not  of  any 
great  moment,  and  admit  of  an  easy  solution,  being  partly  caused  by 
various  lections,  and  partly  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  books ;  which, 
being  supplementary  to  those  of  Samuel  and  Eangs,  omit  what  is  there 
related  more  at  large,  and  supply  what  is  there  wanting.*  It  should 
further  be  recollected  that,  after  the  captivity,  the  Hebrew  language 
was  slightly  varied  from  what  it  had  formerly  been ;  that  different 
places  had  received  new  names,  or  undergone  sundry  vicissitudes; 
that  certain  things  were  now  better  known  to  the  returned  Jews  under 
other  appellations,  than  under  those  by  which  they  had  formerly  been 
distinguished  ;  and  that,  from  the  materials  to  which  the  author  had 
access  (and  which  frequently  were  different  from  those  consulted  by 
the  writers  of  the  royal  histories),  he  has  selected  those  passages  which 
appeared  to  him  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  most  suitable  to  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote.  It  must  also  be  considered  that  he  often  elu- 
cidates obscure  and  ambiguous  words  in  former  books  by  a  different 
mode  of  spelling  tiiem,  or  by  a  different  order  of  the  words  employed, 
even  when  he  does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology  of  narration,  which 
he  sometimes  adopts.' 

As  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  relate  the  same 
histories,  they  should  all  be  constantly  read  and  collated  together  $ 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 

1  The  last  two  Terscs  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  are  evidently  the  beginning  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  which  follows  next  in  the  order  of  the  canon,  and  must  have  been  copied 
from  it  before  the  transcriber  was  aware  of  his  error;  but,  finding  his  mistake,  he  abraptly 
broke  off,  and  began  the  book  of  Ezra  at  the  customary  dibtance,  without  publishing  his 
error  by  erasing  or  blotting  out  those  lines  which  he  had  inadvertently  subjoined  to  the 
book  of  Chronicles.  This  copy,  however,  being  in  other  respects  of  authority,  has  been 
followed  in  all  subsequent  copies,  as  well  as  in  all  the  ancient  versions.  This  circumstance 
affords  a  proof  of  the  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  the  copies  of  the  canonical  books 
were  afterwards  taken.  No  writer  or  translator  would  take  upon  himself  to  correct  even  a 
manifest  error.  How  then  can  we  think  that  any  other  alteration,  diminution,  or  addition, 
would  voluntarily  be  made  by  any  of  the  Jewish  nation,  or  not  have  been  detected  if  it 
bad  been  attempted  by  any  person  ?  Dr.  Kennlcott,  Diss,  i  pp.  491—494.  Dr.  Priestley, 
Notes  on  Scripture,  vol.  ii.  pp.  93,  94. 

*  The  above  remark  will  be  clearly  illustrated  by  comparing  2  Kings  zxiv.  6.  with 
2  Chron.  xxxvL  6.  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  30. ;  1  Kings  xxii.  43.  with  2  Chron.  zviL  6. ; 
2  Kings  ix.  27.  with  2  Chron.  xxii.  9.  See  abo  Professor  Dahler's  learned  Disqai- 
sition  De  Librorum  Paralipomenwy  auctoritate  atque  fide  historica  (Sva  Argentorati  et 
Lipsise,  1819);  in  which  he  has  instituted  a  minute  collation  of  the  books  of  Chronicles 
with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  and  has  satisfactorily  vindicated  their  genuineness 
and  credibility  against  the  insinuations  and  objections  of  some  recent  sceptical  Grennao 
critics. 

*  CaUnet'i  Dictionary,  art  Chronicles,  in  fine* 
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Jewish  history^  but  also  in  order  to  illustrate  or  amend  firom  one 
book  what  is  obscure  in  either  of  the  others. 

The  following  table  of  the  more  remarkable  parallel  passages  of  the 
books  of  Chronicles  and  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings  will  assist  the 
reader  in  his  collation  of  these  books ' :  — 


1  Chron.  x.  1—12.    .        .        .  with 

1  Sam.  XXXI. 

1  Chron.  xl  1—9 

2  Sam.  V.  1— la 

1  Chron.  xi.  10—41. 

1  Sam.  xxiii  8—39. 

I  Chron.  xiil  1— U. 

2  Sam.  Ti3— 11. 

1  Chron.  xiv.  1—7 

2  Sam.  V.  11—25. 

1  Chron.  xTii.  .        •        •        •        . 

2  Sam.  vii 

1  Chron.  xviii.          .        .        .  •     . 

2  Sam.viii 

1  Chron.  xix 

2  Sam.  X. 

1  Chron.  xx.  1—3 

2  Sam.  xi  1.,  xii.  80.,  &e. 

1  Chron.  xx.  4—8 

2  Sam.  xxi.  18—22. 

1  Chron.  xxi 

2  Sam.  xxiv. 

2  Chron.  i.  8-13 

1  Kings  iii  4—14. 

2  Chron.  i  14—17,  .        .        .        . 

1  Kings  X.  26—29. 

2  Chron.  it 

1  Kings  V.  15—82. 

2  Chron.  iiL  iy.         •        .        .        . 

1  Kings  vi  vii 

2  Chron.  t.  2— viL  10.       .        .        . 

1  Kings  viii. 

2  Chron.  Till  1—22. 

1  Kings  ix.  1—9. 

2  Chron.  tuL 

1  Eangsix.  15—28. 

2  Chron.  ix.  1—12. 

1  Kings  X.  1—13. 

2  Chron.  ix.  13—81. 

1  Kings  X.  14—29. 

2  Chron.  x.  1— xi.  4.         .        .        , 

1  Kings  xii  1—24. 

2  Chron.  xil  2—11. 

1  Kings  xiv.  25—28. 

2  Chron.  xvl  1—6.   . 

1  Kings  XV.  17—22. 

2  Chron.  xviii           .        . 

1  Kings  xxii  2— 35. 

2  Chron.  xx.  81—87. 

1  Kings  xxii  41— 5a 

2  Chron.  xxi.  6—10. 

2  Kings  viii  17—24. 

2  Chron.  xxu.  2—6. 

2  Kings  viii  26—29. 

2  Chron.  xxii.  10— xxiii.  21.     . 

2  Kings  xi 

2  Chron.  xxiy.  1—14. 

2  Kings  xii  1—16. 

2  Chron.xxv.1— 4,11,17— 24,27,2a 

2  Kings  xiv.  1—14,19,20. 

2  Chron.  xxvi.  1,9* 

2  ffings  xiv.  21,  22. 

2  Chron.  xxyi.  3,  4,  21.     . 

2  Kings  XV.  2—5. 

2  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 3.         .        % 

,         9  Kings  XV.  33,  35. 

2  Chron.  xxvUl  1—4. 

2  Kings  xvi  2—4. 

2  Chron.  xxix.  1,  2. 

2  Kings  xviii.  2,  3. 

2  Chron.  xxxii.  9—21.      ^ 

2  Kings  xviii  17 — 37. 

2  Chron.  xxxii.  24—31.    . 

2  Kings  XX.  1—19. 

2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1—10.     . 

2  Kings  xxi  1—10. 

2  Chron.  xxxiv.  1. 2,  8—28.     . 

2  Kings  xxii 

2  Chron  xxxiv.  29—33.,  . 

2  Kings  xxiii  1 — 2a 

2  Chron.  xxxv.  18, 20—25. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  22,  23. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  8a 

2  Chron.  xxxvl  2—4. 

2  Kings  xxiii  31  —34. 

[With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Chronicle -writer  used  his 
materials^  and  the  alleged  unhistoric  character  of  his  book^  little  need 
here  be  said.  The  variations  observed  have  been  classed  under  three 
heads :  (1.)  in  orthography  and  diction^  (2.)  in  arrangement,  (3.)  in 
numbers  and  facts.     The  two  former  are  of  little  importance. 

It  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  there  are  writers  who  seem  to 
exhaust  the  powers  of  language  in  vituperating  this  author.  He  is 
incorrect,  confused,  senseless.  He  is  actuated  by  unworthy  motives. 
Thus,  De  Wette,  commenting  on  a  supposed  contradiction  between 

'  This  table  is  copied  from  Prof.  Tnmer'i  and  Mr.  Whittingham'i  translation  of  Jahn, 
pp.  27 1, 272.  note.  It  is  mainly  firom  De  Wette :  Keil  gives  nearly  the  same  table,  Einleitnog, 
I  142. 
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2  Chron.  xx.  35.,  &c,  and  1  Kings  xxii.  49.,  Ac,  gravely  ascribes  it 
to  the  Chronicle- writer's  "hatred  against  Israel."*  Were  these  charges 
really  fact,  the  only  wonder  would  be  that  the  books  ever  obtained 
any  kind  of  authority  or  respect* 

If  these  books  are  compared  with  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  there 
will  appear  various  classes  of  differences. 

There  are  omissions:  the  domestic  scene  between  Michal  and 
David  (2  Sam.  vi.  20— 23. J;  David's  kindness  to  Mephibosheth 
(2  Sam.  ix.);  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xL  2 — ^xii.  25.)  ; 
Amnon's  incest  and  Absalom's  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xiv. — ^xix.); 
Sheba's  insurrection  (2  Sam.  xx.) ;  the  giving  up  of  Saul's  sons  to 
the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1 — 14.);  a  Jrhilistine  war  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
15—17. :  this  was  prior  to  that  mentioned  I  Chron.  xx.  4.) ;  David's 
thanksgiving  psalm  and  last  words  (2  Sam.  xxii.,  xxiii.  1 — 7.);  Adoni- 
jah's  attempt  on  the  throne,  and  the  anointing  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  L) ; 
David's  charge  to  the  latter  (1  Kings  ii.  1 — 9.);  the  settlement  of 
Solomon's  authority  by  the  punishment  of  the  insurgents  (1  Kings  iL 
13 — 46.);  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  (1  Kings  iii.  1.);  his 
wise  judgment  (1  Kings  iii.  16 — 28.) ;  his  officers,  magnificence,  and 
wisdom  (1  Kings  iv.  1 — v.  1.) ;  the  building  of  his  palace  (1  Kings 
vii.  1 — 12.);  his  strange  wives  and  idolatry  (1  Kings  xi.  1 — 40.); 
and,  finally,  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.' 

There  are  also  facts  added  in  Chronicles  which  are  not  noticed  in 
Samuel  or  Kings :  the  list  of  the  troops  that  came  to  David  at  Ziklag 
and  Hebron,  to  make  him  king  (1  Chron.  xii.);  his  preparations  for 
building  the  temple  (xxii.);  his  numbering  and  arranging  of  the 
Levites  and  priests  (xxiiL — xxvi.);  his  regulations  for  the  army  and 
officers  (xxvii.^;  his  last  directions  in  an  assembly  of  the  people 
shortly  before  nis  death  (xxviii.  xxix.);  then,  in  the  history  of  Judah, 
the  account  of  Rehoboam's  fortifying^  his  kingdom,  his  reception  of 
the  Levites  who  were  driven  out  of  Israel,  his  wives  and  children 
(2  Chron.  xi.  5 — 24.);  Abijah's  war  with  Jeroboam  (xiii.  3 — 20.); 
his  wives  and  children  (xiii.  21.);  Asa's  strengthening  of  his  realm 
and  victory  over  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  (xiv.  3 — 14.) ;  Azariah's  address 
to  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  suppresses  idolatry  (xv.  1 — 15.); 
the  reproof  he  receives  from  Hanani  (xvi.  7 — 10.);  Jehoshaphat'a 
establishment  of  religion,  his  strength,  and  his  army  (xvii.  2. — xviii.  1.); 
the  reproof  he  had  from  Jehu,  and  his  judicial  regulations  (xix.);  his 
victory  over  the  Ammonites  and  others  (xx.  1 — 30.) ;  his  providing 
appanages  for  his  sons,  whom  his  successor  Jehoram  puts  to  death 
(xxi.  2 — 4.);  Jehoram's  idolatry  and  punishment  (xxi.  11 — 19."^; 
aeath  of  the  priest  Jehoiada,  and  consequent  apostacy  of  Joash 
(xxiv.  15 — 22.);  Amaziah's  military  power  (xxv.  5 — 10.),  and 
idolatry  (xxv.  14 — 16.);  Uzziah's  wars,  victories,  fortifications,  and 
forces  (xxvi.  6  —  15.);  Jotham's  fortifications  and  war  with  the  Am- 
monites (xxvii.  4 — 6.) ;  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  keeping  of  the 
passover,  and  re-establishment  of  religion  under  Hezekiah  (xxix. 
3. — xxxi.  21.);  his  riches  (xxxii.  27 — 30.);  Manasseh's  captivity  in 
Babylon,  his  deliverance  and  conversion  (xxxiii.  11 — 17.).* 

»  Einleitung,  §  190.  p.  249.  •  See  Havernick,  Einleitung,  §  178.  IL  i.  pp.  230,  Ac 

*  Keil,  Eiuleitiing,  §  142.  p.  480.  «  Ibid,  pp.480,  481. 
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There  are^ besides,  fiiller  details  of  matters  shortly  noticed  in  Samuel 
and  Kings.  Thus,  the  list  of  David's  heroes  is  given  more  largely  in 
1  Chron.  xiL  11 — 47.,  than  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8.,  &c ;  also  the  account 
of  the  carrying  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  its  establishment  in 
Zion  (comp.  1  Chron.  xiii.  2.,  xv.  2 — 21.,  xvi  4 — 43.,  with  2  Sam.  vL). 
Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  KeiL ' 

Short  historical  additions  are  also  made ;  as  the  fact  that  Joab  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  strong-hold  of  Zion  and  smite  the  Jebusites,  and 
was  hence  appointed  captain  (comp.  1  Chron.  xL  6,  8.  with  2  Sam. 
V.  8,  9.),  &c.  &c.^ 

Occasionally  a  few  words  are  left  out  of  a  narrative.  Thus  comp. 
1  Chron.  X.  12.,  with  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12. ;  1  Chron.  xiiL  7.  with  2  Sam. 
vL  3.,  &c.  &c.'  There  are  also  additional  words,  explanatory  remarks, 
reflections,  &c. ;  as  in  1  Chron.  xiii.  9.,  compared  with  2  Sam.  vi.  6. 
Comp.,  moreover,  1  Chron.  xix.  2,  16.  with  2  Sam.  x.  2,  16.;  v.  15. 
with  V.  14. ;   1  Chron.  xx.  2.  with  2  Sam.  xii.  30.,  &c  &c.^ 

Further,  differences  are  to  be  found  in  the  spelling,  as  the  more 
frequent  use  of  the  scriptio  plenay  in  the  employment  of  Aramaean  and 
later  forms,  modes  of  construction,  &c  &c.,  of  which  very  many 
examples  are  given  by  KeiL* 

All  these  variations  make  the  task  of  exactly  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  not  an  easy  one.  But,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  there 
have  been  errors  of  transcription,  and  that  we  are  often  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances,  the  passages  that  present  any  considerable 
difficulty  are  but  few.  Frequently,  indeed,  the  objections  are  of  the 
most  frivolous  character.  Thus  2  Chron.  xiv.  2 — 5.  is  said  to  con- 
tradict XV.  17.;  and  2  Chron.  xvii.  6.  to  contradict  xx.  33.*;  on 
which  Havernick  sensibly  observes  that  the  historian  is  speaking  in 
one  place  of  the  high-places  dedicated  to  idols,  which  were  destroyed, 
in  the  other  of  those  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  which  were  not.^ 

Many  of  the  alleged  contradictions  have  been  already  considered*: 
only  one  or  two  more  shall  be  noticed  here. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  an  evident  mistake  in  2  Chron.  xx.  36.,  as 
compared  with  1  Kings  xxii.  48.  The  phrase  "ships  of  Tharshish,** 
in  the  last-named  place  may,  it  is  allowed,  be  properly  used,  though 
the  vessels  were  intended  to  go  to  Ophir ;  ships  of  Tharshish  mean- 
ing very  likely  any  large  vessels  fitted  for  a  long  navigation. 
Wnereas  it  is  urged  that  ships  would  never  be  built  at  Ezion-Geber 
to  go  to  Tharshish.  Even  Havernick '  and  Keil '®  admit  an  error 
here,  and  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  phrase  "  ships  of 
Tharshish"  was  misunderstood  in  the  Chronicle- writer's  time,  and 
supposed  by  him  to  mean  those  which  went  to  Tharshish.  This, 
however,  is  very  unlikely :  he  could  hardly  be  so  ignorant  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  offer  a  better  explanation  as  the  text  stands.  The 
alteration  of  a  single  word  would  bring  both  passages  into  harmony. 

The  lists  also,  1  Chron.  ix.  1 — 34.,  and  Neh.  xi.  3 — 36.,  do  not 

«  Einlcitung,  §  U2.  p.  481.  *  Ibid.  p.  482.  •  Ibid.  p.  484. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  485,  486.  •  Ibid.  pp.  482—484. 

*  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  190.  c.  p.  247.  *  Einleitang,  §  178.  IL  I  p.  983. 

*  See  before,  pp.  46 1.,  &c.  *  EinlekuDg,  p.  237.  ■*  Emleitnng,  pp.  50a  501. 
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agree.  Keil  supposes  that  they  are  not  intended  to  be  the  same ; 
and  the  student  is  recommended  to  consult  his  disquisition^  There 
is  certainly  a  difficulty,  whether  we  suppose  them  identical  or  not. 
But  it  must  be  repeat^  that,  if  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
and  the  previously-noted  discrepancy  can  be  given  now,  it  is  some- 
what bold  to  charge  the  errors,  if  errors  there  be,  upon  the  author 
instead  of  on  some  transcriber**  And  the  student  must  be  reminded 
that  the  points  of  exact  agreement  between  the  various  and  inde- 
pendent writers  throughout  the  scriptures  are  almost  innumerable*; 
those  of  stubborn  discrepancy  very  few. 

A  word  may  be  said  on  the  similarity  of  expressions  used  in 
Chronicles  and  Ezra.  De  Wette  has  noticed  several*;  but  some 
tliat  he  has  produced  are  of  no  weight.  Surely  no  one  can  imagine 
that  any  proof  of  the  identity  of  authorship  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  the  same  doxology  is  found  in  both  books,  Ezra  iiL  11.; 
1  Chron.  xvi.  41. ;  2  Chron.  v.  13.;  especially  when  this  very 
doxology  appears  in  more  than  one  Psalm,  Psalms  cxviii.  cxxxvi.] 


SECTION  vin. 

ON  THB  BOOK  OV  BZSA. 


L  Tide  and  author. — IL  Argument,  scope,  and  synopsis  of  its  contents, — 
m.  Observations  on  a  spurious  passage  ascribed  to  Ezra. 

I.  The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  anciently  reckoned  by 
the  Jews  as  one  volume,  and  were  divided  by  them  into  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Ezra.  The  same  division  is  recognized  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches;  but  the  third  book,  assigned  to  Ezra,  and 
received  as  canonical  by  the  Greek  church,  is  the  same,  in  substance, 
as  the  book  which  properly  bears  his  name,  but  interpolated.  And 
the  fourth  book,  which  has  been  attributed  to  him,  is  a  manifest 
forgery,  in  which  the  marks  of  falsehood  are  plainly  discernible,  and 
which  was  never  unanimously  received  as  canonical  either  by  the 
Greek  or  by  the  Latin  church,  although  some  of  the  fathers  have 
cited  it,  and  the  Latin  church  has  borrowed  some  words  out  of  it* 
It  is  not  now  extant  in  Greek,  and  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew. 

[Some  critics,  as  Bialloblotzsky,  Keil,  and  others  have  main- 
tained that  this  book  was  composed  throughout  by  one  person.  The 
former,  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  interchangeable  use  of  the 
first  and  third  persons  in  the  narrative,  cites  Niebuhr  as  saying  that 
'^  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  public  events  which  a  man 
recollects,  though  only  as  in  a  dream,  to  have  heard  of  at  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  and  those  which  preceded  his  birth.  The 
former  we  think  of  with  reference  to  ourselves ;  the  latter  are  foreign 

I  Einleitang,  §  142.  pp.  477,  47S. 

'  Btaart  thinki  it  probable  that  the  books  of  Chronides,  haTe  been  **  neglig^Dtly  trail* 
icrihed.*'    Hist,  of  OM  Test  Canon,  sect.  vi.  p.  153. 

'  Such  books  as  Blant*s  Undesigned  Coincidences  cannot  be  too  diligently  perused.  See 
also  Bawlinson,  Hist  Evid.  of  the  Trath  of  the  Script.  Records,  lectt.  iii.  ii. 

«  Einleitong,  §  196  b.  p.  862.    See  below,  pp.  660,  661. 
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to  us.  The  epoch  and  duration  of  the  former  we  measure  by  our 
own  life,  the  latter  belong  to  a  period  for  which  our  imagination  has 
no  scale.  Life  and  definiteness  are  imparted  to  all  that  we  hear  or 
read  with  respect  to  the  events  of  our  own  life."  These  remarks 
will,  he  thinks,  account  for  the  enallage  in  question.  There  are 
frequent  examples  of  it  in  the  sacred  volume,  e.g.  Ezek.  i.  J — 3.; 
Hos.  i.  2 — 4.,  iiL  1.  &C.5  &c.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  in  ordinary 
modern  writings.^ 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this  reasoning  is  satisfactory. 
The  instances  cited  are  only  from  the  prophetic  books ;  and,  though 
Havernick  conceives  that  Ezra  imitated  the  prophetic  style  %  it  is 
not  easy  to  believe  in  an  imitation  of  this  kind. 

The  history  of  the  first  return  from  Babylon  and  of  the  building  of 
the  temple,  chaps,  i. — vi.  presents  some  diversity  from  the  rest  of  the 
book.  The  first  person  is  never  used,  except  chap.  v.  4. ;  where  it 
is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  Tatnai  and  his  companions.  There  are 
also  varieties  of  expression,  as  "  the  law  or  book  of  Moses,**  (iii.  6. ; 
vi.  18.);  a  phrase  which  is  met  with  only  once  in  the  second  part  of 
the  book  (vii.  6.) ;  while  other  phrases  are  elsewhere  found  (vii.  11, 
12,  14,  21,  25.,  X.  3.).  But  this  variation  is  of  little  weight,  as  the 
greater  number  of  the  passages  referred  to  occur  in  a  Persian  state 
document.  Nor  are  some  others  which  are  alleged  more  convincing. 
But  there  is  a  stronger  proof  in  the  fact  that,  not  only  are  letters 
and  decrees,  but  part  of  the  history  itself,  in  the  former  section 
written  in  Chaldee,  (iv.  8 — vi.  18.) ;  while  in  the  latter  there  is  only 
one  state  paper  in  that  dialect,  vii.  12 — 26.  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
single  author,  unless  writing  at  considerable  intervals,  would  use  two 
languages. 

The  probability,  then,  seems  to  be  that  chaps,  i. — ^vi.  were  not 
from  Ezra's  pen;  and  there  is  an  equal  probability  that  the 
remainder,  chaps,  vii. — x.,  was  written  by  him.  If  so,  he  must 
have  had  the  previous  part  before  him,  and  have  intended  to  con- 
tinue it  by  the  introductory  words,  vii.  1.  It  is  urged  against 
this  view  that  viii  1 — 26.  and  x.  stand  apart  from  the  rest,  in  the 
use  of  the  third  person ;  and  also  that  Ezra  would  scarcely  have 
spoken  of  himself  in  such  terms  as  we  find  vii.  6,  10.  These 
objections  are  by  no  means  decisive;  what  possible  impropriety 
could  there  be  in  a  man's  declaring  that  it  was  his  purpose,  that  ^^  he 
had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it "  ? 
St.  Paul's  language  of  himself  was  stronger.  Acts  xxiii.  1.,  xxiv. 
16.;  Phil.  iii.  13,  14,  17,  &c.  &c.  If,  however  (and  the  matter  is 
a  balance  of  probabilities)  a  different  view  is  taken,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  some  final  editor  incorporated  Ezra's  own  narrative,  vii. 
27  —  ix.  15.,  with  other  documents,  connecting  them  into  a  con- 
tinuous history.] 

IL  The  book  of  Ezra  harmonizes  most  strictly  with  the  prophecies 
of  Haggai  and  Zcchariah,  which  it  materially  elucidates  (comp. 
Ezra  V.  with  Hagg.  i.  12.  and  Zech.  iii.  iv.).  It  evinces  the  paternal 
care  of  Jehovah  over  his  chosen  people,  whose  history  it  relates  from 

»  Kltto'8  CycL  of  Bibl.  Lit.  art.  Ezra.  «  Einleitang,  §  183.  IL  i.  p.  281.  , 

VOL.  n.  u  u 
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the  time  of  the  edict  issued  by  Cyrus,  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Arta« 
xerxes  Longimanus  —  a  period  of  about  seventy-nine,  or,  according 
to  some  chronologers,  of  one  hundred  years.'  [If  the  book  be  con- 
sidered as  carrying  on  the  history  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  the  time  comprised  in  it  cannot  be  less  than  ninety-two  years ; 
but  it  would  seem  hardly  to  go  beyond  Artaxerxes'  eighth  year.] 
This  book  consists  of  two  principal  divisions :  the  first  contains  a 
narrative  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  under  the  conduct 
of  Zerubbabel ;  and  the  second  gives  an  account  of  the  reformation 
of  religion  under  Ezra. 

Part  I.  From  the  return  of  the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel  to  the 
re-building  of  the  temple  (i.-  vi.). 

1.  The  edict  of  CyruS;  permitting  the  Jews  to  return  into  Judsea  and 
re-build  the  temple ;  account  of  the  people  ^ho  first  returned  under  the 
conduct  of  Zerubbabel,  and  of  their  ofierings  towards  re-building  the  temple 
(i.  ii.). 

2.  The  building  of  the  temple  commenced,  but  hindered  by  the  Samaritans 
(iii.  iv.). 

3.  The  temple  finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hjstaspes,  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  decree  issued  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (v.  vi). 

Pabt  II.  The  arrival  of  Ezra  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  reformation 
made  there  by  him  (vii. — x.). 

1.  The  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  with  a  commission  from  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus  (vii.). 

2.  Account  of  his  retinue  and  arrival  at  Jerusalem  (viii.). 

3.  Narrative  of  the  reformation  efiected  by  him  (ix.  x.). 

The  zeal  and  piety  of  Ezra  appear,  in  this  book,  in  a  most  conspi- 
cuous point  of  view :  his  memory  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
reverence  by  the  Jews,  who  consider  him  as  a  second  Moses :  though 
not  expressly  styled  a  prophet,  he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit ;  and  the  canonical  authority  of  his  book  has  never  been 
disputed.  [Zunz  has  objected  to  its  credibility,  on  the  ground  that 
the  history  m  chap.  i.  is  made  up  from  v.  13—16.,  and  vi.  3 — 5.,  and 
that  the  numbers,  i.  9 — 11,  are  excessive.  But  these  are  ground- 
less surmises.  He  also  alleges  an  anachronism;  for  Ezra  (x.  6.) 
goes  into  the  chamber  of  Johanan,  son  of  Eliashib ;  whereas  this 
high-priest  lived  (Neh.  xii.  22,  23.)  long  after  Nehemiah.  But 
Johanan  might  have  been  the  son  of  the  Eliashib  mentioned  Neh. 
xiii.  4,  7.']  Ezra  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  hundred  and  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Jerusalem. 

III.  In  Justin  Martyr's  conference  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  there 
is  a  very  extraordinary  passage  respecting  the  typical  import  of 
the  passover,  cited  by  that  father;  in  which  Ezra,  in  a  speech 
made  before  the  celebration  of  the  passover^  expounds  the  mystery 
of  it  as  clearly  relating  to  Christ ;  and  which,  Justin  concludes,  was 
at  a  very  early  day  expunged  from  the  Hebrew  copies  by  the  Jews, 
as  too  manifestly  favouring  the  cause  of  Christianity*     The  passage 

'  See  Ziinz,  Die  OotteBdienstl.  yortrage,pp.  21.  &&;  and  Eeil,  Einleitang,  §  150.  p 
$20. 
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may  be  thus  translated  ^ :  ^^  And  Ezra  said  unto  the  people^  This 
passover  is  our  Saviour  and  our  Befuge ;  and,  if  ye  shall  understand 
and  ponder  it  in  your  heart,  that  we  are  about  to  humble  him  in  this 
sign,  and  afterwards  shall  believe  on  him,  then  this  place  shall  not 
be  made  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  But,  if  ye  will 
not  believe  on  him,  nor  hear  his  preaching,  ye  shall  be  a  laughing-- 
stock to  the  Gentiles,*'  As  this  passage  never  existed  in  the  Hebrew 
copies,  and  is  not  now  to  be  found  either  in  them  or  in  any  copies 
of  the  Septuagint  version,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  critics  that  it 
originally  crept  into  the  Greek  bibles  from  a  marginal  addition  by 
some  early  Christian,  rather  than  that  it  was  expunged  firom  the 
later  copies  by  the  Jews. 


SECTION  IX 

OM  THE  BOOK  OV  NBUSMIAH. 

I.  Title  and  author. — II.  Argumetit  and  synopsis  of  its  contents, 

I.  The  book  of  Nehemiah,  we  have  already  observed,  is  in  some 
versions  termed  the  second  book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras,  from  an  opinion 
which  anciently  obtained,  and  was  adopted  by  Athanasius,  Epi- 
phanius,  Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  that 
Ezra  was  the  author  of  this  book.  In  the  modem  Hebrew  bibles  it 
has  the  name  of  Nehemiah  prefixed  to  it,  which  is  also  retained  in 
our  English  bibles.  The  author  of  this  book  was  not  the  Nehemiah 
who  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 

[That  Nehemiah,  whose  name  this  book  bears,  and  who  was  cup- 
bearer to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  wrote  the  greater  part  of  it,  is 
beyond  reasonable  doubt.  But,  though  some  maintain  that  the  whole 
was  from  his  pen,  there  are  serious  objections  to  such  a  belief. 

The  part,  i.  1 — vii.  5.  is  written  in  the  first  person,  and  by  the 
general  similarity  of  style,  and  the  occurrence  of  favourite  expres- 
sions (comp.  ii.  8.  with  ii.  18.;  ii.  12.  with  vii.  5.;  ii.  19.  with  iii.  33. 
(e.  v.  iv.  1.);  iii.  36.  &c.  (e.  v.  iv.  4.  &c.)  with  v.  13.;  v.  19.  with 
vi.  14.),  must  be  attributed  to  Nehemiah.  And  to  this  must  be  addod 
the  list,  vii.  6 — 73.,  which  he  declares  he  found.*  After  this  there 
is  a  change ;  and,  from  viii — x.  39.,  Nehemiah  seems  to  retire  into  the 
back-ground ;  and  there  are  some  diversities  in  the  phraseology.  Thus, 
instead  of  ni^^,  governor,  ii.  7,  9.,  iii.  7..  v.  14, 15,  18.,xii.  26.,  we  find 
Tirshatha,  viii.  9.,  x.  2.  (e.  v.  L).  Keil  alleges  in  reply  that  Nehemiah, 
being  a  civil  officer,  must  necessarily  give  place  to  Ezra  in  the 
solemnization  of  ecclesiastical  ministrations,  and  that,  in  the  two 
places  referred  to,  where  he  is  called  the  Tirshatha,  as  he  was  per- 

»  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  pp.  292,  293.  edit,  by  Thirlby,  or  pp.  169,  170. 
e<1it.  Par.  1 742.  Mr.  Whitaker,  Origin  of  Arianism,  p.  SO.*) ,  advocates  its  genuineness,  and 
(includes  that  the  passage  in  question  originally  htood  in  Ezra  vi.  19 — 22.,  probably  be- 
tween the  20th  and  2l8t  verses.  Dr.  Grabe,  Dr.  Thirlby,  and  after  them  archbp.  Magee, 
Disc,  on  Atonement,  vol.  i.  p.  806.  note,  doubt  its  genuineness.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  it  disposed 
to  believe  it  authentic.    Disc,  on  Eucharist,  pp.  32,  33. 

*  Kcil,  Einleilung,  §  152.  pp.  521,  522. 
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forming  official  acts,  he  would  naturally  assume  his  q>eeial  title 
as  vice-gerent  of  the  Persian  king.  But  these  reasons  are  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  variation.  It  is  further  alleged  that,  in 
the  section  under  consideration,  the  names  of  God,  Jehovah^  Adonai, 
Elohim,  are  promiscuously  used,  viii.  1,  6,  8,  9,  10,  14,  16,  18,  &a; 
while  Elohim  is  generally  employed  hy  Nehemialu  In  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  but  little  weight;  for  the  other  names  are  fcund  m 
what  Nehemiah  wrote  (i.  5,  1 1.,  iv.  14.,  v.  13.);  and,  besides,  chaps, 
viii — X.  describe  solemn  prayers,  &c.,  in  which  special  names  of  Gfod 
might  naturally  be  expected.  It  is  a  mere  fancy  to  say  that  the 
divine  names  are  differently  used  in  the  prayer  of  Nehemiah,  chap.  L, 
and  in  those  of  the  Levites,  chaps.  viiL  ix.  A  better  ailment  is 
that  Nehemiah  generally  designates  nobles  or  rulers  as  D^^JO,  D^n, 
e.  g.  ii.  16.,  iv.  8,  13.,  v.  7,  17.,  vi.  17.,  vii.  5.,  xiL  40.,  xiii.  II., 
whereas  these  words  do  not  appear  in  viii — x.,  but  nta^lj  ^T,  the 
chief  or  heads  of  the  fathers.  KeiPs  reply  here  is  not  convincing, 
that,  as  the  priests  and  Levites  were  spoken  of,  *^  the  chief  of  the 
fathers  "  was  the  most  appropriate  phrase  for  the  leaders  of  the  people 
comp.  xii.  12,  23.).  On  the  whole,  the  probability  is  that  Nehemiah 
id  not  write  this  section ;  and  not  only  does  De  Wette  pronounce 
it  an  interpolation,  but  Havemick  also  gives  up  its  Nehemiah 
authorship,  and  ascribes  it  to  Ezra,  explaining  on  this  around  the 
otherwise-somewhat-puzzling  omission  of  Ezra's  name  m  the  list, 
ch^.  X.*  This  last  conjecture,  however,  is  impugned  by  De  Wette, 
who  denies  that  either  Ezra,  or  any  contemporary  of  Nehemiah,  could 
have  written  the  section.^  Some  of  his  arguments  are  baseless,  as 
when  he  infers  a  contradiction  between  Ezra  iii.  4.  and  Neh.  viiL  17. 
interpreting  the  last-named  verse  to  assert  that  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles had  never  been  observed  at  all  since  the  days  of  Joshua; 
whereas  the  simple  meaning  of  this  text  is  that  no  feast  of  tabernacles 
had  during  the  time  been  observed  with  so  great  solenmity.  Just  as 
well  might  it  be  concluded  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  22.  that  no  passover 
had  been  kept  from  the  days  of  the  judges.  That  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles had  been  observed  is  clear  from  Hos.  xii«  9.  The  probability  is 
that  this  section,  though  not  written  by  Nehemiah,  was  yet  the  work 
of  a  contemporary,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  materials  from  which 
the  whole  book  was  afterwards  compiled* 

Chap.  xi.  is  connected  with  the  first  part  of  vii.  6.:  it  was  most 
likely  from  Nehemiah's  pen.  The  lists,  xiL  1 — 26.,  must  be  from 
some  later  hand ;  as  the  succession  of  high  priests  is  continued  down 
to  Jaddua,  who  was  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great.'  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prove  the  possibility  of  Nehemiah's  having 
survived  till  Jaddua  entered  on  his  office;  but  no  conclusion  ought  to 
be  drawn  from  such  very  uncertain  premises.  The  remainder  oi  the 
book  was  written  by  Nehemiah,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  xii. 
44 — 47. ;  as  xiii.  1.  seems  to  connect  itself  closely  with  xii.  43. 
The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  supposed  to  have  been 

•  Einleitung,  §  187.  II.  i.  pp.  305.  &c 

>  Einleituii^,  §  197.  a.    Fur  a  different  judgment,  8oe  Keil,  Einleitong,  §  IS5. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi,  capp.  vii.  vui. 
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originally  one,  possibly  a  continuation  of  Chronicles.  It  is  true  that 
Bome  late  critics  on  various  grounds  oppose  this  conclusion;  but  their 
arguments  cannot  be  here  considered.  Portions  of  both  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  productions  severally  of  those 
eminent  persons;  but  a  later  writer  must  have  put  the  books  into  the 
condition  in  which  we  have  them;  and  there  is  no  improbability  in 
believing  that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the  liooks  of  Chronicles]. 

IL  Kehemiah,  according  to  some  writers,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah :  as  the 
office  he  held  in  the  Persian  court  [thai  of  cup-bearer)  was  a  post  of 
^reat  honour  and  influence,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  man  of 
illustrious  family;  and  of  his  integrity,  prudence,  and  piety,  the 
whole  of  this  book  presents  abundant  evidence.  He  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  thirteen  years  after  Ezra,  with  the  rank  of  governor  of  the 
province,  and  vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  encourage  the 
re-building  of  the  walls  of  that  city,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
countrymen  in  every  possible  way. 

Having  governed  Judsea  for  twelve  years  (Neh.  xiii.  6.),  Nehemiah 
returned  to  his  royal  patron,  but  after  a  short  time '  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  repair  again  to  his  country,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  book  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  parts ;  viz. 

Part  L  TTie  departure  of  Nehemicji  from  Shushariy  with  a  royal 
commission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jemsalemy  and  his  first  arrival  there 
(L  ii.  1—11.). 

Part  II.  Account  of  the  building  of  the  walls,  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  interposed  by  JSanballat  (iu  12 — vii.  4.). 

Part  III.  The  first  reformation  accomplished  by  Nehemiah;  con- 
taining, 

1.  A  register  of  the  persons  who  had  first  returned  from  Babylon,  and  an 
account  of  the  oblations  at  the  temple  (vii.  5 — 72.). 

2.  Account  of  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  (viii.). 

3.  A  solemn  fast  and  humiliation  kept ;  and  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Israelites  with  Jehovah  (ix.  x.). 

4.  List  of  those  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  other  cities  occupied  by 
the  Jews  that  returned  ;  register  and  succession  of  the  high  priests,  chief 
Levites,  and  principal  singers  (xu—  xii.  26.).  The  completion  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  (xii.  27  -  47.). 

Part  IV.  The  second  reformation  accomplished  by  Nihemiah  on 
his  second  return  to  Jerusalemy  and  his  correction  of  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  in  during  his  absence  (xiii.). 

In  Nehemiah  we  have  the  shining  character  of  an  able  governor, 
truly  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  for  the  honour  of  his 
religion ;  who  quitted  a  noble  and  gainful  post  in  the  greatest  court 
in  the  world,  generously  spent  the  riches  he  had  there  acquired 
for  the  public  benefit  of  his  fellow-Israelitos,  and  waded  through 

\}  The  length  of  this  time  is  doubtfuL  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  nine  years; 
SM  the  permission  appears  to  have  been  granted  bjr  Artaxerxes.  His  second  administration 
was  possibly  ten  years,  till  the  end  of  the  roign  ot  Darius  Nothus.  See  Hiivernick«  Einr 
leitnng,  §  ISS.  II.  i  pp.  ^24,  325  ] 
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inexpressible  difficulties  with  a  courage  and  spirit^  which  alone 
could,  with  the  divine  blessing,  procure  the  safety  and  reform  the 
manners  of  such  an  unhappy  and  unthoughtful  nation.*  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  pious  and  truly-patriotic  governor  lasted  about  thirty- 
six  years,  to  the  year  of  the  world  3574,  according  to  some 
chronologers ;  but  Dr.  Prideaux  has  with  more  probability  fixed  it  to 
the  year  3595.  The  scripture  history  closes  with  the  book  of 
Nehemiah. 


SECTION  X. 

ON  THB  BOOK  OF  SSTHBB. 

I.  TlWff.— n.  Author. — IIL  Argument, — IV.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. 

L  This  book,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  person  whose  history 
it  chiefly  relates,  is  by  the  Jews  termed  Megillah  Esthevy  or  the 
volume  of  Esther.  Its  authenticity  was  questioned  by  some  of  the 
fathers,  in  consequence  of  the  name  of  God  being  omitted  through- 
out*; but  it  has  always  been  received  as  canonical  by  the  Jews,  who 
hold  this  book  in  the  highest  eptimation,  placing  it  on  the  same  level 
with  the  law  of  Moses.  They  believe  that,  whatever  destruction  may 
attend  the  other  sacred  writings,  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of 
Esther  will  always  be  preserved  by  a  special  providence. 

II.  Concerning  the  author  of  this  book,  the  opinions  of  biblical 
critics  are  so  greatly  divided,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  determine  by  whom 
it  was  written.  Augustine  and  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  ascribe  it  to  Ezra.  By  other  writers  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
joint  labours  of  the  great  synagogue,  who,  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to 
Simon  the  Just,  superintended  the  edition  and  canon  of  Scripture. 
Philo  the  Jew  assigns  it  to  Joachin,  the  son  of  Joshua  the  high 
priest,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  Cell^rier  ascribes  it  to  an 
unknown  author,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  facts  recorded  in 
this  book,'  Others  think  it  was  composed  by  Mordecai ;  and  others, 
again,  attribute  it  to  Esther  and  Mordecai  jointly.  The  two  latter 
conjectures  are  grounded  on  the  following  declaration  in  Esther  ix. 
20,  23,  32. :  And  Mordecai  wrote  these  things^  and  sent  letters  unto 
all  the  Jews  that  were  in  all  the  provinces  of  king  Ahasuerus  ; ...  and  the 
Jews  undertook  to  do  as  they  had  began,  and  as  Mordecai  had  written 
unto  them.  But  the  context  of  the  passage  clearly  shows  that  these 
words  do  not  relate  to.  the  book  itself,  but  to  the  circular  letters 
which  Mordecai  sent  to  the  Jews  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire,  announcing  the  mighty  deliverance  from  their  enemies  which 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  them,  and  instituting  a  {)erpetual  anniversary 

'  Pyle*8  Paraphrase  on  th:  Old  Testament,  vol.  iv.  p.  641. 

'  On  this  account,  De  Wette,  who  objects  to  all  the  other  books  (of  the  Old  Teatament) 
their  theocratico  mythological, spirit,  condemns  this  for  it^  want  of  religion  I  Fto£ 
Turner's  Translation  of  Jahn,  p.  289.    Such  is  the  consistency  of  neologian  critics  t 

'  Introdoction  k  la  Lecture  des  Livres  Saints,  Ancien  Testament,  p.  380. 
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in  commemoration  of  such  deliverance.'  [And  v.  32.  merely  shows 
that  the  history  was  committed  to  writing.]  The  institution  of  this 
festival,  and  its  continued  observance  to  the  present  time,  is  a  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  history  of  Esther,  and  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  bx)k  which  bears  her  name ;  since  it  is  impossible^ 
and,  in  fact,  inconceivable,  that  a  nation  should  institute,  and  after- 
wards continue  to  celebrate  (see  2  Mace.  xv.  36.),  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages,  this  solemn  annual  festival,  merely  because  a  cer- 
tain man  among  them  had  written  an  agreeable  fable  or  romance. 

[De  Wette  considers  the  language  of  this  book  as  marked  by 
Persisms  and  late  forms.  Of  the  Ibrmer  he  produces  from  the  first 
chapter  D^tp^^D,  nobles,  i.  3. ;  D|T?$,  decree,  L  20. ;  of  the  latter  n|), 
garden ;  Ip^i,  palace,  i.  5. ;  )^a,  fine  linen ;  ^^  marble,  i.  6. ;  3^, 
officers,  i.  8. ;  ">9^,  to  command,  i.  10, 17. ;  "»09,  crown,  ill.;  "^JJW, 
commandment,  i.  15. ;  hv.  nte,  please,  i.  19. ;  V:>  honour,  i.  20.  He 
refers  also  to  explanations  of  Persian  customs  (i.  1,  13.,  viii.  8),  and 
characterizes  the  book  as  exhibiting  a  revengeful  spirit.  These  in- 
dications, he  supposes,  prove  that  it  was  written  in  Persia,  after  the 
decline  of  the  monarchy,  and,  if  nut  so  late  as  the  Ptolemies  and 
Seleucidae,  at  least  considerably  after  the  events  narrated.*  These 
reasons,  however,  are  not  conclusive.  That  the  book  was  composed  by 
a  resident  in  Persia  may,  indeed,  be  freely  acknowledged,  from  the 
acquaintance  evinced  with  Persian  customs  (i.  1,  10,  14,  19.;  ii.  9.; 
iii  7,  12,  15.;  iv.  11.;  viii.  '8.  &c.  14),  without  resorting  to  the 
additional  reason  which  De  Wette  produces,  and  which  is  weak 
enough,  that  there  is  no  expression  of  attachment  to  Palestine  to  be 
detected.  Hence  the  Persisnis.  The  examples  adduced  of  late 
forms  of  speech  do  not  prove  that  the  composition  was  later  than  that 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Thus,  for  n||,  see  Cant.  vL  11. ;  for  pa, 
2  Chron.  v.  12. ;  for  ntp^,  Neh.  xiii.  9. ;  for  ^^  ato,  Neh.  ii.  5.  7. ;  for 
•ig?,  Psal.  xlix.  13, 21  (12,  20.).  The  explanations,  as  they  are  cdled, 
of  Persian  customs  tell  littie  one  way  or  another,  and  at  all  events 
might  naturally  be  introduced  into  a  work  intended  to  be  read  else- 
where than  within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  And,  as  to  the 
asserted  spirit  of  revenge,  this  is  not  in  the  writer,  but  in  the 
persons  whose  deeds  are  chronicled.  And,  after  all,  the  exhibition 
of  a  revengeful  temper  is  little  to  be  relied  on  in  ascertaining  the 
date  of  a  composition.  Revengeful  tempers  have  been  exhibited  in 
all  ages,  as  well  as  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  to  which  De  Wette 
strangely  supposes  this  feature  to  point.  Another  class  of  reasons, 
taken  from  the  supposed  decline  of  religion  into  formality,  as  an  extra- 
ordinary reliance  placed  on  fasting  (iv.  16.),  must  be  also  rejected. 
There  is  nothing  more  attributed  to  fasting  than  in  Judg.  xx.  26. ; 
2  Sam.  xii.  16,  17,  21,  22.  In  a  case,  therefore,  where  there  can  be 
no  certainty,  we  shall  perhaps  not  err  greatly  if  we  suppose  this  book 
written  about  the  same  time  with  those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
The  absence  of  God's  name  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the 

>  For  an  account  of  this  featiral,  called  the  feast  of  Pwrim,  see  VoL  IIL  pp.  346,  ^47. 
*  Einleitang,  §  199. 
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work.  Keil  accounts  for  it,  but  unsatisfactorily,  by  saying  that  the 
writer  did  not  wish  to  represent  the  persons  he  mentioned  as  more 
religious  than  they  really  were,  or  to  place  the  events  in  a  light 
which  would  have  seemed  strange  to  his  contemporaries  and  foreign 
to  the  subject,"] 

A  very  probable  opinion  (and  which  will  enable  us  sarisfactorily 
to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  name  of  God  in  this  book)  is  tiiat 
it  is  a  trandated  extract  from  the  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  the  Persian 
monarch  Ahasuerus.  The  Asiatic  sovereigns,  it  is  well  known, 
caused  annals  of  their  reigns  to  be  kept :  numerous  passages  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  prove  that  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  had  such  annals ;  and  the  book  of  Estfier  itself  attests  that 
Ahasuerus  had  similar  historical  records  (ii.  23.,  vi.  1.,  x.  2.).  It 
was  indispensably  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  have  a  feithftil 
narrative  of  their  history  under  queen  Esther.  Now,  from  what 
more  certain  source  could  they  derive  such  history  than  from  the 
memoirs  of  the  king  her  consort  ?  Either  Ezra,  or  Mordecai,  had 
authority  or  credit  enough  to  obtain  such  an  extract.  In  this  case, 
we  can  better  account  for  the  retaining  of  the  Persiati  word  Purimy 
as  well  as  for  the  details  which  we  read  concerning  the  empire  of 
Ahasuerus,  and  (which  could  otherwise  be  of  no  use  whatever  for  the 
history  of  Esther)  for  the  exactness  with  which  the  names  of  his 
ministers  and  of  Haman's  sons  are  recorded.  The  circiunstance  of 
this  history  being  an  extract  from  the  Persian  annals  will  also  ac- 
count for  the  Jews  being  mentioned  only  in  the  third  person,  and 
why  Esther  is  so  frequently  designated  by  the  title  of  queen,  and 
Mordecai  by  the  epithet  of  "  the  Jew.*'  It  will  also  account  for 
those  numerous  parentheses,  which  interrupt  the  narrative  in  order 
to  subjoin  the  illustrations  which  were  necessary  for  a  Jewish  reader; 
and  for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  narrative  by  one  sentence 
relative  to  the  power  of  Ahasuerus,  and  another  concerning  Mop- 
decai's  greatness.  Finally,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  extract, 
whoever  he  was,  wished  to  make  a  final  appeal  to  the  source  whence 
he  derived  it  (x.  2.).  This  very  plausible  conjecture,  we  iq)prehend, 
will  satisfactorily  answer  the  objection  that  this  book  contains  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  except  Mordecai's  genealogy.  There  is, 
unquestionably,  no  mention  made  of  divine  Providence,  or  of  the 
name  of  God,  in  these  memoirs  or  chronicles  of  Ahasuerus ;  and,  if 
the  author  of  the  extract  had  given  it  a  more  Jewish  complexion, 
if  he  had  spoken  of  the  God  of  Israel,  instead  of  rendering  his  nar- 
rative more  credible,  he  would  have  deprived  it  of  an  internal 
character  of  truth.* 

III.  The  transactions  recorded,  in  this  book  relate  to  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus ',  the  same  who  reigned  during  the  time  of 

»  Einleitnng,  §  155. 

•  Coqaerel,  fiiographie  Sacr^e»  tom.i.  pp.  861 — 363  (Amsterdam,  1825). 

*  Chronologers  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion  who  was  the  Ahisiicrus  of  the  sacreH  his- 
torian. Scaliger,  who  lias  Inien  followed  by  Jahn,  has  advanced  many  ingenious  argnracnts 
to  show  that  it  was  Xerxes  who  was  intended.  Archbishop  Ussher  supposes  to  have  been 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspcs  The  most  pi-obaWe  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Prideaiix,  Con- 
nexion, sub  anno  4G5,  vol.  i  pp.   270,  &c.;  who,  alter  a  very  minute  discuasion,  main* 
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iBzra  and  Nehemiah.  They  commence  about  the  year  of  the  world 
3544^  and  continue  through  a  period  not  exceeding  eighteen  or 
twenty  years.  The  book  oi  Esther  relates  the  elevation  of  a  Jewish 
captive  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  the  providential  deliverance  of 
herself  and  people  from  the  machinations  of  the  cruel  Haman  and 
his  associates,  whose  intended  mischief  recoiled  upon  themselves: 
thus  affording  a  practical  comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal 
sage :  ^^  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  un- 
punished ;  but  the  seed  of  the  righteous  shall  be  delivered  "  (Prov. 
xi.  21.). 

[There  are  strong  objections  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Esther  was  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  It  cannot  be  believed  that 
a  monarch  who  gave  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  such  a  com- 
mission to  Ezra  as  we  see  in  Ezra  vii.  could  be  so  ignorant  in  regard 
to  the  Jews  as  we  find  him  in  his  twelfth  year,  Esth.  iiL  8 — 10. 
It  is  now  therefore  generally  supposed  that  the  king  in  question 
was  Xerxes',  whose  character,  cruel,  vain,  and  licentious,  well  agrees 
with  that  of  Ahasuerus.  Xerxes,  too,  did  hold  a  great  assembly  of 
his  nobles  in  his  third  year,  prior  to  the  expedition  into  Greece,  and 
in  his  seventh  year  he  was  at  Susa,  after  his  ignominious  return, 
giving  himself  up  to  sensual  pleasure.  Some  have  identified  Esther 
with  the  ferocious  Amestris ;  but  there  is  littie  in  favour  of  this, 
except  the  similarity  of  name. 

It  may  be  added  that  not  Mordecai,  but  his  ancestor  Kish  (ii. 
5,  6.),  had  been  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  else  we 
should  have  him  upwards  of  a  hundred  when  Xerxes  ascended  the 
throne.*] 

IV.     The  book  consists  of  two  parts,  detailing, 
Part  I.  The  promotion  of  Esther ;  and  t/ie  essential  service  rendered 

to  the  king  by  Mordecai^  in  detecting  a  plot  against  his  life.  (i.  ii.). 
PARt  II.  The  advancement  of  Haman;  his  designs  against  the  Jews, 

and  their  frustration. 

1.  The  promotion  of  Haman,  and  the  occasion  of  which  he  availed  him- 
self to  obtain  an  edict  for  massacring  the  Jews  (iii*)* 

2.  The  consequent  affliction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  measures  pursued  by 
them  (iv.).  * 

tains  that  the  Ahasncrns  of  E&thcr  was  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  agreeablj  to  the  accoant 
of  Joeephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  cap.  6.;  of  the  Septnagint  version;  and  of  the  apocryphal 
Additions  to  the  book  of  Esther.  The  opinion  of  Frideaax  is  adopted  by  bishops  Tomline 
and  Qtzj,  and  tlie  very  accurate  chronologer,  Dr  Hales  (See  Gray,  Key,  p.  227. ; 
Tomline,  Elements,  vol.  L  p.  93. ;  Dr.  Hales,  Analysis,  vol  ii.  pp  524,  &c,  or  p.  4S1., 
edit  1S30.).  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  permission  given  to  Nehemiah  to  re-build 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Persian  yoke  was  gradually,  though  silently,  effected 
by  the  same  influence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  pious  reason,  assigned  by  Artaxerxes 
(Ezra  viL  23.)  for  the  regulations  given  to  Easra,  originated  in  the  correct  views  of  religion 
which  were  communicated  to  him  by  his  queen  Esther. 

»  Hfivemick,  Einleitung,  §  192.  IL  i  pp.  338.  &c ;  Kcil,  Einleitung,  §  164.  pp.  530.  &c ; 
Dr.  Nicholson  in  Kitio,  Cycl.  of  BibL  Lit.  art  Ahasuerus.  De  Wotte  argues  against 
Xerxes;  but  his  arguments  are  not  conclusive.  Thus  he  says  that  the  author  of  Esther 
does  not  mention  the  expedition  into  Greece,  and  therefore  knows  nothing  of  it.  Einleitung, 
§  19S.  a.,  pp.  266,  267.  A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sac  Lit.,  April,  186a,  pp.  122—126., 
declares  for  Longimanus. 

*  Comp.  Stuart,  Hist,  of  Old  TesL  Cai:ou,  sect.  vi.  pp.  159—167. 
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3.  The  defeat  of  Hainan's  particular  plot  against  the  life  of  Mordecai 
(v. — vii.). 

4.  The  defeat  of  his  general  plot  against  the  Jews  (viii. — ^ix.  16.). 

5.  The  institution  of  the  festival  of  Purim,  to  commemorate  their 
deliverance  ^ix.  1*^ — 32.)  ;  and  the  advancement  of  Mordecai  (x.). 

In  our  copies  the  book  of  Esther  terminates  with  the  third  verse 
of  the  tenth  chapter ;  but  in  the  Greek  and  Vulgate  bibles,  there  are 
ten  more  verses  annexed  to  it^  together  with  six  additional  chapters, 
which  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  account  to  be  canonical.  As, 
however,  they  are  not  extant  in  Hebrew,  they  are  expunged  from 
the  sacred  canon  by  protestants,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
compiled  by  some  Hellenistic  Jew. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  POETICAL   BOOKS. 


Though  some  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  present  themselves  to 
our  notice  in  the  present  chapter,  are  anterior  in  point  of  date  to  the 
historical  books,  yet  they  are  usually  classed  by  themselves  under 
the  title  of  the  poetical  books  ;  because  they  are  almost-wholly  com- 
posed in  Hebrew  verse.  This  appellation  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  calls  them  the  Jive  metrical  books:  Amphilo- 
chius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  in  his  iambic  poem  addressed  to  Seleucus, 
enumerates  them,  and  gives  them  a  similar  denomination  ;  as  also  do 
Epiphanius  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.*  The  poetical  books  are  five 
in  number,  viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Canticles 
or  Song  of  Solomon:  in  the  Jewish  canon  of  scripture  they  are 
classed  among  the  Hagiographa,  or  holy  writings;  and  in  our 
bibles  they  are  placed  between  the  historical  and  prophetical  books. 


SECTION  L 

OK  THB  BOOK  OT  JOB. 


I.  Title  of  the  booh, — H.  Reality  of  Job^s  person, — m.  Age  in  which  he 
lived. — IV.  Scene  of  the  poem  of  Job. — V.  Completeness^  author^  and 
canonical  authority. — ^VL  Stmcture  of  the  poem, — VII.  Argument  and 
scope.  — VIIL  Spurious  addition  to  this  booh  in  the  Septuagint  version. 
—  IX.  Rules  for  studying  this  book  to  advantage. — X.  Synopsis.—^ 
XL  Idea  of  the  patriarchal  theology,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Job. 

I.  This  book  has  derived  its  title  from  the  venerable  patriarch  Job, 
whose  prosperity,  afflictions,  and  restoration  from  the  deepest  ad- 

'  Greg.  Naa.  Carm.  xxxUl  v.  1 6.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  9S.  Paris,  1611.;  Epiphanius  de  Pond,  et 
Mens.  p.  533.,  or  torn,  it  p.  162.  (edit.  Paris,  1622.);  Cyril  Flieros.  Cat  iv.  22.  p.  66. 
(edit.  OsLon.  1703.);  Suicer,  Thesaurus,  torn,  il  voceffnx^ 
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versity,  are  here  recorded,  together  with  his  exemplary  and  unequalled 
patience  under  all  his  calamities.  No  book,  perhaps,  has  more  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  critics  and  commentators  than  this  of  Job. 

II.  The  actual  existence  of  the  patriarch  has  been  questioned  by 
many  eminent  critics,  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  whole 
poem  is  a  fictitious  narration,  intended  to  instruct  through  the  medium 
of  parable.  This  opinion  was  first  announced  by  the  Jewish  rabbi 
IMaimonides^  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Michaelis, 
Semler,  bishop  Stock,  and  others.  The  reality  of  Job's  existence, 
on  the  contrary  (independently  of  its  being  the  uniform  belief  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches),  has  been  maintained  with  equal 
ability  by  Leusden,  Calmet,  Heidegger,  Carpzov,  Van  Til,  Spanheim 
Moldenhawer,  Schultens,  Ilgen,  archbishop  Magee,  bishops  Patrick, 
Sherlock,  Lowth,  Tomline,  and  Gray,  Drs.  Kennicott  and  Hales, 
Messieurs  Peters  and  Good,  Drs.  Taylor  and  Priestley,  and  many 
other  modem  commentators  and  critics. 

The  principal  arguments  commonly  urged  against  the  reality  of 
Job's  existence  are  derived  from  the  nnture  of  the  exordium,  in  which 
Satan  appears  as  the  accuser  of  Job  ;  from  the  temptations  and  suffer- 
ings permitted  by  the  Almighty  Governor  of  the  world  to  befall  an 
upright  character ;  from  the  artificial  regularity  of  the  numbers  by 
-which  the  patriarch's  possessions  are  described,  as  seven  thousand, 
three  thousand,  one  thousand,  five  hundred,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  first  argument,  the  incredibility  of  the  conver- 
sation which  is  related  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Almighty  and 
Satan,  "  who  is  supposed  to  return  with  news  from  the  terrestrial 
regions,"  an  able  commentator  has  remarked.  Why  should  such  a 
conversation  be  supposed  incredible?  The  attempt  at  wit  in  the 
word  news  is  somewhat  out  of  place;  for  the  interrogation  of  the 
Almighty,  "Hast  thou  fixed  thy  view  upon  my  servant  Job,  a  perfect 
and  upright  manf^  (i.  8.),  instead  of  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  news, 
is  intended  as  a  severe  and  most  appropriate  sarcasm  upon  the  fallen 
spirit.  "Hast  thou^  who,  with  superior  faculties  and  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  my  will,  hast  not  continued  perfect  and 
upright,  fixed  thy  view  upon  a  subordinate  being,  far  weaker  and  less 
informed  than  thyself,  who  has  continued  so?"  "The  attendance  of 
the  apostate  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty  is  plainly  designed  to 
show  us  that  good  and  evil  angels  are  equally  amenable  to  him,  and 
equally  subject  to  his  authority ;  a  doctrine  common  to  every  part  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  and,  except  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Parsees,  recognized  by,  perhaps,  every  ancient  system  of  re- 
ligion whatever.  The  part  assigned  to  Satan  in  the  present  work  is 
that  expressly  assigned  to  him  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  of  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness ;  and  which  is 
assigned  to  him  generally,  in  regard  to  mankind  at  large,  by  all  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  whose  writings  have  reached  us,  both  in  their 
strictest  historical  narratives,  and  closest  argumentative  inductions. 
And  hence  the  argiunent,   which  should  induce  us  to  regard  the 

'  Moreh  NeTochim,  part  iu.  capp.  xxii.  xxiiL 
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present  passage  as  febulous^  should  induce  us  to  regard  all  the  rest 
in  the  same  light  which  are  imbued  with  the  same  doctrine;  a 
view  of  the  subject  which  would  sweep  into  nothingness  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  bible  than,  I  am  confident,  Michaelis  would 
choose  to  part  with.*' ' 

The  other  arguments  alleged  are,  comparatively,  of  small  moment, 
and  need  not  be  here  dwelt  on. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  every  possible  evidence  that  the  book 
which  bears  Job's  name  contains  a  Uteral  history  of  the  temptations 
and  sufferings  of  a  real  character. 

In  the  first  place,  that  Job  was  a  real  character  may  be  inferred 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus, 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  him :  Though  these  three  men^  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by 
their  righteousness ^  saith  the  Lord  God  (Ezek.  xiv.  14.).*  In  this 
passage  the  prophet  ranks  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  together,  as 
powerful  intercessors  with  God ;  the  first  for  his  family ;  uie  second 
for  the  wise  men  of  Babylon ;  and  the  third  for  his  friends :  now, 
since  Noah  and  Daniel  were  unquestionably  real  characters,  we 
must  conclude  the  same  of  Job.  Behold,  says  the  apostle  James, 
we  count  them  happy  which  endure :  ye  have  lieard  of  the  patience  of 
Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and 
of  tender  mercy  (James  v.  ll.Y  We  have  also  the  stronges^t  internal 
evidence,  from  the  book  itself,  that  Job  was  a  real  person ;  for  it 
expressly  specifies  the  names  of  persons,  places,  facts,  and  other 
circumstances  usually  related  in  true  histories. 

Further,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting  the  real 
existence  of  Job,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  proved  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  eastern  tradition:  he  is  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  who  lived  during  the  Assyrian  captivity' ; 
he  is  also  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Mohammed^  as  a  real  character. 
The  whole  of  his  history,  with  many  fabulous  additions,  was  known 
among  the  Syrians  and  Chaldseans:  many  of  the  noblest  families 
among  the  -Arabians  are  distinguished  by  his  name*,  and  boast  of 
being  descended  from  him.     So  late  even  as  the  end  of  the  fourth 

*  Dr.  Good's  Introductory  Di&sertation  to  his  version  of  Job,  pp.  xv.  xvl  See  also 
archbishop  Magee,  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Atonement,  vol  U.  pp.  49 — 53.; 
Dr.  Gregory's  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp.  358 — 370.  in  notes. 

'  To  evade  the  strong  proof  aflfurded  by  Ezekiel*s  express  recognition  of  the  reality  of 
Job's  person,  Jahn  remarks  that  fictitious  personages  may  be  brought  upon  the  st^e  alon;^ 
with  real ;  as  is  evident  from  Luke  xvi.  19 — 31  ;  wht-re  Abraham  is  introduced  with  the 
fictitious  characters  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man.  But  there  is  an  evident  diflference  between 
a  parable  expressly  purporting  to  b/  fictitious,  and  a  solemn  rebuke  or  warning  to  a  whole 
nation.  Besides,  in  Luice,  the  circumstances  predicated  of  (iU  the  characters  are  fictitious; 
in  Ezekiel  they  are  unquestionably  true  with  relation  to  Noah  and  Daniel,  and  might  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  so  in  the  other  instance  associated  with  these  two.  P*rofl 
Turner's  translation  of  Jahn,  part  ii.  §  189.  p.  467.  note.  Comp.  Stuart,  Hist,  of  Old  Tost. 
Canon,  sect.  vi.  p.  135. 

'  Tobit  ii  1 2.  in  the  Yulgate  version,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  from  a 
more  extended  history  of  Tobit  than  the  original  of  the  Greek  version. 

*  Sale's  Koran,  pp  271,  375.  ito  edit.  Sur.  iv.  161.,  xxl  83.  See  also  D'Horbelot, 
Biblioth^ne  Orientale,  voce  Aiub,  tom.  L  p.  144.  4to.  edit. 

*  As  the  &ther  of  the  celebrated  Sultan  Saladin  (Elmacin,  HiJ^t.  Saracen,  p.  3.);  and 
also  Saladin  himself,  whoae  dynasty  is  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of  Aiubiah  or 
Jobitet.    D'Herbelot,  tom.  L  pp.  U5— 147. 
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century,  we  are  told  that  there  were  many  persons  who  went  into 
Arabia  to  see  Job's  dunghill',  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could 
not  have  subsisted  through  so  many  ages;  but  the  fact  of  superstitious 
persons  making  pilgrimages  to  it  sufficiently  attests  the  reality  of  his 
existence ;  as  sdso  do  the  traditionary  accounts  concerning  the  place 
of  JoVs  abode.* 

[To  one  who  devoutly  believes  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written 
by  divine  inspiration,  it  is  but  a  subordinate  question,  whether  the 
history  be  the  record  of  facts,  or  whether  the  form  of  parable  or 
fictitious  narrative  have  been  chosen  as  the  vehicle  of  momentous 
instruction.  Our  Lord  has  himself  introduced  unreal  persons  into 
his  discourses ;  yet  no  believer  on  this  account  the  less  regards  his 

E arables  as  the  words  of  eternal  truth.  The  matter  may  therefore 
e  dispassionately  argued. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  critics  to  be  now  found,  who  maintain  that 
the  book  of  Job  is  purely  fictitious.  But,  between  this  extreme  view 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that,  on  the  other,  that  the  ^  hole  is  literal  fact, 
there  is  an  intermediate  hypothesis,  which  has  found  much  favour 
with  modem  critics.  Bidhop  Warburton  argued  with  great  force 
that  the  book  was  an  allegory,  founded  on  an  old  true  story,  but 
embellished  and  moulded  by  some  writer  at  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
for  the  purpose  of  comforting  the  Jews,  and  assuring  them  of 
ultimate  restoration.  Its  allegorical  character  is  now  generally  given 
up ;  but  the  position,  that  it  has  merely  a  basis  of  fact,  and  that  the 
circumstances,  speeches,  and  colouring  have  been  added,  re-cast, 
multiplied  by  the  writer,  is  held  by  very  many,  including  such  men 
as  Hengstenberg^  and  Keil.^  It  is  vain  to  deny  that  the  arguments 
which  they  adduce  have  considerable  weight.  "  The  whole  work,** 
says  Hengstenberg,  '*  is  arranged  on  a  well-considered  plan,  proving 
the  autlior's  power  of  independent  invention :  the  speeches  are,  in 
their  general  structure  and  in  their  details,  so  elaborate,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  brought  out  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  disput- 
ation :  it  would  be  unnatural  to  sujipose  Job,  in  his  distressed  state, 
to  have  delivered  such  speeches,  finished  with  the  utmost  care.  •  •  • 
The  transactions  between  God  and  Satan  in  the  prologue,  absolutely 
require  that  we  should  distinguish  between  the  subject-matter, 
forming  the  foundation  of  the  work,  and  its  enlargement ;  which  can 
be  only  done  when  a  poetical  principle  is  acknowledged  in  its  com- 
position. God*s  speaking  out  of  the  clouds  would  be  a  miracle 
without  an  object  corresponding  to  its  magnitude,  and  having  a 
merely-personal  reference ;  while  all  the  other  miracles  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  in  connection  with  the  theocratical  government,  and 
occur  in  the  midst  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  God." 

It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  arguments,  with 
which  this  view  has  been  met,  will  not  bear  examination.  There  is 
no  proof  that  eastern  tradition  is  of  an  independent  character:  all 

•  Chrysofltom,  Ad  pop.  Antioch.  horn.  5.     Op.  (Par.  1718 — 38.)  torn,  ii.  p.  59. 
«  Thevenot*3  Voyage,  p.  447.;  La  Roque,  Voyages  en  Syrie,  torn.  I  p.  239. 
»  Kitto,  CycL  of  Bibl.  Lifc.  art.  Job. 
«  Einleitiing,  §  123.     See  also  Uaveniick,  Einleitung,  III.  §  292. 
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the  allusions  made  by  the  author  of  Tobit^  by  Mohammed,  &c  to- 
gether with  the  current  legends,  &c.  &c.  are  derived  from  the  book 
Itself.  The  grounds,  then,  on  which  to  depend,  are  the  testimonies 
above  ,cited  of  Ezekiel  and  St  James.  It  is  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable that  they  should  have  referred,  in  the  way  they  have  done, 
to  Job's  character  and  history,  if  that  character  were  not  in  its  main 
features  genuine,  if  that  history  were  not  essentially  fact.  The 
attempt  to  show  that  real  and  fictitious  persons  may  be  placed 
together  in  a  narrative,  by  the  alleged  example  of  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  utterly  fails.  Who  can  assure  us  that  our  Lord 
did  not  intend  real  persons?  And,  besides,  Abraham  is  introduced 
there,  not  with  any  reference  to  his  recorded  history  upon  earth,  but 
ns  uttering  warnings  in  that  land  of  spirits,  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
the  faculties  and  employments  of  those  that  exist  there,  we  are  little 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion*  Carefully  examined,  the  testi- 
monies of  Ezekiel  and  St  James  seem  to  point  to  something  moi*e 
than  the  mere  historical  fact  that  Job  really  lived.  His  name  is 
introduced  because  of  his  peculiar  character,  and  of  the  events  that 
befel  him,  with  his  behaviour  under  them.  Ewald  has  tried  to 
separate  what  ne  supposes  the  basis  of  fact  from  the  embellishments 
and  colouring  of  the  writer,  and  he  arrives  at  four  particulars ;  that 
there  was  such  a  man,  with  the  specified  name ;  that  he  had  friends 
of  the  names  attributed  to  them ;  that  he  and  they  really  lived  in  the 
district  mentioned;  and  that  Job  was  afflicted  with  elephantiasis.^ 
Now,  if  this  were  all,  how  could  it  have  served  the  purpose  of 
either  Ezekiel  or  St  James  to  mention  Job  ?  Other  men,  whose 
unquestionable  history  is  more  largely  developed,  would  have  suited 
far  better.  Surely  it  is  the  Job  delineated  in  what  are  called 
the  embellishments  and  poetry  of  the  writer,  that  the  prophet  and 
the  apostle  would  place  before  their  readers.  It  is  not  a  man 
of  whom  nothing  certain  is  known,  and  whose  memory  could  be 
but  a  fancy  portrait ;  it  is  not  such  a  one  that  would  be  selected 
(in  preference  to  the  worthies  of  old  time  who  through  faith  wrought 
righteousness  and  obtained  promises)  as  one  that  God  delighted  to 
honour,  and  whose  faith  and  patience  believers  in  Christ  were  to 
follow.  The  reference  to  him  would  be  nugatory, ,  had  not  Job 
really  held  on  through  a  long  course  of  unexampled  afflictions, 
maintaining,  though  with  human  infirmity,  his  hope  in  God,  and 
ultimately  commanded  to  intercede  for  those  friends  with  whose 
arguings  the  Lord  was  provoked.  The  words  of  St  James's  reference 
are  verv  striking.  It  itf  "  the  patience  of  Job,"  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  ^*  the  end  of  the  Lord,"  which  he  commemorates,  that  crowning 
blessing  with  which  God  doubled  to  his  servant  his  original  plenty. 
It  is  hard  not  to  see  in  all  this  something  more  than  the  bare  fact  of 
Job's  existence. 

Professor  Lee  dwells  strongly  on  the  extreme  circumstantiality  of 
the  details  * ;  the  description  of  Job,  his  family,  his  property,  his 
country,  his  friends,  with  their  names  and  special  designations,  the 

»  Das  Buch  ^job  erklart,  1854.  pp.  19  —23.    "  Book  of  Job  iransl.,  1 887.  Introd.  pp.  8, 9. 
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genealogy  of  Elihu,  the  exact  account  of  the  feasting  of  his  sons^  the 
particular  mention  of  the  plunderers  —  these  all,  with  a  variety  of 
other  points  of  the  like  nature,  mark  rather  the  history  than  the 
parable.  None  of  the  parables  of  scripture,  in  fact,  exhibit  any  such 
details ;  and  the  argument  is  therefore  strong,  that  these  details  do  not 
proceed  from  the  unagination  of  the  writer,  but  are  all  historically 
true. 

Hengstenberg*8  reasoning  upon  the  conversation  between  God  and 
Satan  in  the  prologue  may  be  met  by  the  following  remarks  of  Caryl. 
^^  All  this  is  here  set  forth  and  described  unto  us,  after  the  manner  of 
men,  by  an  anthropopathy ;  which  is  when  God  expresses  himself  in 
his  actions  and  dispensations  with  and  toward  the  world,  as  if  he  were 
a  man.  So  God  doth  here :  he  presents  himself  in  this  business  after 
tiie  manner  of  some  great  king,  sitting  upon  his  throne,  having  his 
servants  attending  him,  and  taking  an  account  of  them,  what  they 
have  done,  or  giving  instructions  and  commissions  to  them,  what  they 
shall  do.  This,  I  say,  God  doth  here,  after  the  manner  of  men ;  for 
otherwise  we  are  not  to  conceive  that  God  doth  make  certain  days  of 
session  with  his  creatures,  wherein  he  doth  call  the  good  and  bad 
angels  together,  about  the  affairs  of  the  world.  We  must  not  have 
such  gross  conceits  of  God ;  for  he  needs  receive  no  information  from 
them ;  neither  doth  he  give  them  or  Satan  any  formal  commission ; 
neither  is  Satan  admitted  into  the  presence  of  God,  to  come  so 
near  God  at  any  time ;  neither  is  God  moved  at  all  by  slanders  of 
Satan,  or  by  his  accusations,  to  deliver  up  his  servants  and  children 
into  his  hands  for  a  moment ;  but  only  the  scripture  speaks  thus  to 
teach  us  how  God  carries  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  even  as  • 
if  he  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  called  every  creature  before  him,  and 
gave  each  a  direction  what,  and  when,  and  where,  to  work,  how  far, 
and  which  way  to  move  in  every  action. **  *  It  is  worth  remark  that 
the  descriptions  objected  to  in  the  book  of  Job  are  almost  exactly 
paralleled  in  other  parts  of  scripture.  Thus,  this  conversation  with 
Satan  very  much  resembles  the  address  of  Micaiah  to  Ahab  (1  Kings 
xxii.  19 — 2.^.),  in  which  he  tells  how  a  lying  spirit  offered  to  deceive 
the  prophets  of  the  .idolatrous  king.  Nor  is  the  account  of  the  Lord 
speaking  out  of  the  whirlwind  to  Job  dissimilar  to  the  narrative  of 
Elijah's  sojourn  in  the  desert,  when,  after  the  wind  and  the  earthquake 
and  the  fire,  the  still  small  voice  was  heard  (1  Kings  xix.  11 — 18.) ; 
yet,  we  do  not  count  the  book  of  Kings  the  less  real  and  historicMEd 
for  all  this.  And  we  are  not  to  limit  God's  marvellous  works  to 
place  or  time. 

The  argument  from  the  elaborate  character  of  the  speeches  has 
been  thus  answered  by  Dr.  Kitto.  '^  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
among  the  Semitic  nations  of  western  Asia,  even  at  this  day,  than 
the  readiness  of  their  resources,  the  prevalence  of  the  poetical  imagi- 
nation and  form  of  expression,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  nature 
of  this  group  of  languages  allows  all  high  and  animated  discourse  to 
fall  into  rhythmical  forms  of  expression,  while  the  language  even  of 

>  Caryl  on  Job,  Annot.  on  i.  6.,  yoL  L  pp.  78,  79. 
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common  life  and  thought  is  replete  with  poetical  sentiments  and 
idea8."  ^  It  may  be  added  that  the  remarkable  performances  of 
Impravisatori,  even  in  Europe,  should  make  us  pause  before  pro- 
nouncing the  speeches  of  Job  and  his  friends  impossible  conversationa 
IIL  Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  Job,  and  those  who  regard 
the  book  as  having  merely  some  foundation  in  fact,  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  investigate  the  patriarch's  age.  But,  if  we  believe  that] 
the  book  of  Job  contains  the  nistory  of  a  real  character,  the  next  point 
to  be  considered  is  the  age  in  which  he  lived — a  question  concerning 
which  there  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  a  variety  of 
puerile  conjectures  produced.  One  thing,  however,  is  generally 
admitted  with  respect  to  the  age  of  Job,  viz.  the  remote  antiquity  of 
the  period  when  he  ^ust  have  lived.  Several,  who  contend  for  the 
late  production  of  the  book  of  Job,  acquiesce  in  this  particular. 
Grotius  thinks  the  events  of  the  history  are  such  as  cannot  be  placed 
later  than  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wildemesa 
Bishop  Warburton,  in  like  manner,  admits  them  to  bear  the  marks 
of  high  antiquity ;  and  Michaelis  confesses  the  manners  to  be  perfectly 
Abrahamic,  that  is,  such  as  were  common  to  all  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
Israelites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Idumasans.^  The  following  are  the 
principal  circumstances  from  which  the  age  of  Job  may  be  collected 
and  ascertained  * :  — 

1.  The  Usserian,  or  Bible  chronology,  dates  the  trial  of  Job  about 
the  year  1520  before  the  Christian  era,  twenty-nine  years  before  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt ;  and  that  the  book  was  com- 
posed before  that  event  is  evident  from  its  total  silence  respecting 
the  miracles  which  accompanied  the  exode ;  such  as  the  passage  of 
the  Ked  Sea,  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  the  manna  in  the 
desert,  &c. ;  all  of  which  happened  in  the  vicinity  of  Job's  country, 
and  were  so  apposite  in  the  debate  concerning  the  ways  of  Providence, 
that  some  notice  could  not  but  have  been  taken  of  them,  if  they  had 
been  coeval  with  Job. 

2.  That  he  lived  before  Abraham's  migration  to  Canaan  may  also 
be  inferred  from  his  silence  respecting  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  plain,  which  were  still  nearer 
to  Idumsea,  where  the  scene  is  laid. 

3.  The  length  of  Job's  life  places  him  in  the  patriarchal  times. 
He  survived  his  trial  one  hundred  and  forty  years  (xliL  16.),  and  was 
probably  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  at  that  time;  for  we  read 
that  his  seven  sons  were  all  grown  up,  and  had  been  settled  in  their 
own  houses  for  a  considerable  time  (i,  4,  5,).  He  speaksof  the  "sins 
of  his  youth*'  (xiii.  26.),  and  of  the  prosperity  of  "  his  youth ;  **  and 
yet  Eliphaz  addresses  him  as  a  novice :  '^  With  us  are  both  the  very 
agedy  much  elder  than  thy  father  "  (xv.  10.). 

4.  That  he  did  not  live  at  an  earlier  period  may  be  collected  from 

'  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  Evening  Series,  First  week,  Third  day. 

*  Grotius,  Preef.  ad  Job ;  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  book  vi.  sect  2. ;  Michael's, 
Kot»  et  Epimetra  in  Lowtbii  Prselectiones,  p.  181.;  Magee,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

'  These  observations  are  digested  from  the  united  remarks  of  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  55 — 59.,  or  pp.  63 — 57.  (edit  1830.);  and  of  archbishop  M.agee, 
in  his  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  58 — 63. 
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an  incidental  observation  of  Bildad,  who  refers  Job  to  their  forefathers 
for  instruction  in  wisdom,  (viii.  8) ;  assigning  as  a  reason  the  com- 
parative shortness  of  life,  and  consequent  igDorance  of  the  present 
generation  (viii.  9.).  But  the  "  fathers  of  the  former  age,"  or  grand- 
fathers of  the  present,  were  the  contemporaries  of  Peleg  and  Joktan, 
in  the  fifth  generation  after  the  deluge ;  and  they  might  easily  have 
learned  wisdom  from  the  fountain-head  by  conversing  with  Shem, 
or  perhaps  with  Noah  himself;  whereas,  in  the  seventh  generation, 
the  standard  of  human  life  was  reduced  to  about  .two  hundred  years, 
which  was  a  shadow  compared  with  the  longevity  of  Noah  and  his 
sons. 

5.  The  general  air  of  antiquity,  which  pervades  the  manners 
recorded  in  the  poem,  is  a  further  evidence  of  its  remote  date.  The 
manners  and  customs,  indeed,  critically  correspond  with  that  early 
period.  Thus,  Job  speaks  of  the  most  ancient  kind  of  writing,  by 
sculpture  (xix.  24.):  his  riches  also  are  reckoned  by  his  cattle  (xliL 
12.y  Further,  Job  acted  as  high  priest  in  his  family,  according  to 
the  patriarchal  usage  (Gen.  viii.  20.);  for  the  institution  of  an 
established  priesthood  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  anywhere 
until  the  time  of  Abraham.  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  was  i^ 
priest  of  the  primitive  order  (Gen.  xiv.  18.):  such  also  was  Jethro, 
in  the  vicinity  of  IdumaBa  (Exod.  xviii.  12.).  The  first  regular 
priesthood  was  probably  instituted  in  Egypt;  where  Joseph  was  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45.). 

6.  The  slavish  homage  of  prostration  to  princes  and  great  men, 
which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  East  in  general,  and  which 
still  subsists  there,  was  unknown  in  Arabia  at  that  time.  Though 
Job  was  one  of  the  **  greatest  men  of  all  the  East,"  we  do  not  find 
any  such  adoration  paid  to  him  by  his  contemporaries,  in  the  zenith 
of  his  prosperity,  among  the  marks  of  respect  so  minutely  described 
(xxix.  8 — 10.).  All  this  was  highly  respectful  indeed,  but  still  it 
was  manlv,  and  showed  no  cringing  or  servile  adulation.  With 
this  description  correspond  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  genuine 
Arabs  of  the  present  day,  a  majestic  race,  who  were  never  conquered, 
and  who  have  retained  their  primitive  customs,  features,  and  cha- 
racter, with  scarcely  any  alteration. 

7.  The  allusion  made  by  Job  to  that  species  of  idolatry  alone, 
which  by  general  consent  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  most  ancient, 
namely,  Zabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  also  to 
the  exertion  of  the  judicial  authority  against  it  (xxxL  26 — 28.),  is  an 
additional  and  most  complete  proof  of  tne  high  antiquity  of  the  poem, 
as  well  as  a  decisive  mark  of  the  patriarchal  age.^ 

P*  A  very  ingenious  attempt  has  been  made  to  fix  the  date  of 
Job's  trial  by  astronomical  calculation,  founded  upon  the  mention  of 
the  constellations  Chimah  and  Chesil,  in  chaps,  ix.  9.,  and  xxxviii. 
31,  32.     These  are  supposed  to  have  been  Taurus  and  Scorpio,  of 

*  The  word  kesitah,  translated  a  piece  of  monnf  (xlii.  11.),  there  is  good  reaaoa 
to  nndcrgtand  as  signifying  a  lamb.  See  archbishop  Magee's  critical  note,  Discourse^ 
vol  ii.  pp.  69—6 1 .  [Comp.,  howeyer,  Gesenias  in  voc.,  who  utterly  rejects  such  a  meaning;. 
See,  also,  Carey,  The  Book  of  Job,  translated,  &c.,  note  on  xlii.  11.] 

*  Bishop  Lowth,  l/cctores,  yol.  ii.  p.  355.  note. 
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which  the  principal  Btars  are  Aldebaran,  the  Bull's  Eye ;  and  Antares, 
the  Scorpion's  Heart*  These  were  the  cardinal  constellntions  of 
spring  and  autumn  in  Job's  time ;  knowings  therefore^  the  longitude 
of  these  stars^  and  calculatiug  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
Dr.  Hales,  assisted  by  the  calculations  of  the  late  bishop  Brinkley, 
finds  that  this  would  carry  us  back  to  2176  B.C.,  184  years  before 
the  birth  of  Abraham,  for  the  time  when  Taurus  was  the  cardinal 
constellation  of  spring,  and  Scorpio  of  autumn.  On  the  same  datum, 
however,  two  learned  Frenchmen,  Gouget  and  Ducoutant  had  long 
before  given  the  date  of  2136  b-C."^ 

Exception  may  be  taken  against  some  of  the  arguments  urged 
above.  In  particular,  if  according  to  the  Usserian  chronology  the 
trial  of  Job  is  to  be  fixed  at  somewhat  less  than  thirty  years  before  the 
Exodus,  it  is  evident  that  the  book  could  not  have  been  written  till 
above  a  century  after  that  event,  unless  we  are  to  imagine  the  con- 
clusion added  afterwards.  The  silence,  too,  of  Job  and  his  friends 
as  to  certain  facts  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  those  facts  had  not 
occurred ;  and  Dr.  Hales'  astronomical  argument  has  not  all  the  force 
he  would  ascribe  to  it.  The  constellations  Chimah  and  Chesil  are 
not  ascertained  to  be  Taurus  and  Scorpio ;  and,  if  they  were,  they 
would  probably  be  regarded  as  the  cardinal  constellations  of  the 
respective  seasons  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  fix  an  exact  date  in  this  way.  Still  the  probability  is  on  the 
whole  very  stifong  that  Job  lived  in  patriarchal  times.*] 

lY.  The  country,  in  which  the  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid,  is  stated 
(Job  i.  1.)  to  be  the  land  of  Uz,  which  by  some  geographers  has 
been  placed  in  Sandy,  and  by  others  in  Stony,  Arabia.  Bochart 
strenuously  advocated  the  former  opinion;  in  which  he  has  been 
I)owerfully  supported  by  Spanheim,  Calmet,  Carpzov,  Heidegger, 
and  some  later  writers :  Michaelis,  Ilgen,  and  Jahn,  place  the  scene 
in  the  valley  of  Damascus;  but  bishop  Lowth  and  archbishop 
Magee,  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  Good,  and  some  later  critics  and  philologers, 
have  shown  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  I^pmsea. 

That  the  land  of  Uz,  or  Gnutz  (Job  i.  1.),  is  evidently  Idumssa 
appears  from  Lam.  iv.  2 1.  Uz  was  the  grandson  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  21,  28. ;  1  Chron.  i.  38,  42.).  Seir  inhabited  that 
mountainous  tract  which  was  called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the 
time  of  Abraham  ;  but,  his  posterity  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Idumaeans  (Dent  ii.  12.).  Two  other  men  are  mention^  of 
the  name  of  Uz ;  one  the  grandson  of  Shem,  the  other  the  son  of 
Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham;  but  whether  any  district  was 
called  after  their  name  is  not  clear.  Idumsea  is  a  part  of  Arabia 
Petnea,  situate  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  3. ;  Josh.  xv.  1,  21.) :  the  land  of  Uz,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  between  Egypt  and  Philistia  ( Jer.  xxv.  20.) ; 
where  the  order  of  the  places  seems  to  have  been  accurately  observed 
in  reviewing  the  different  nations  from  Egypt  to  Babylon ;  and  the 

*  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  Illnstrationa, Eyening  Scries,  First  Week,  FifUi  Day;  Comp.  Halea* 
Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  186 — 187.,  or  pp.  65 — 67  (edit,  1830). 

«  8cc  Carey,  The  Book  of  Job,  translated,  explained,  and  illustrated,  &c,  1858,  diss,  ii 
pp.  U~I6. 
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same  people  seem  again  to  be  described  in  exactly  tbe  same  situations 
(Jer.  xlvi. — ].).  Nor  does  the  statement  of  the  in»)ired  writer,  that 
Job  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East  (Job  i.  3.),  militate 
against  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Uz. 

The  expression,  men  of  the  East,  children  of  the  East,  or  Eastern 
people^  seems  to  have  been  the  general  appellation  for  that  mingled 
race  of  people  (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  xxv,  20.)  who  inhabited  the 
country  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  bordering  upon  Judsea 
from  die  south  to  the  east;  the  Idumssans,  the  Amalekites,  the 
Midianites,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites  (see  Judg.  vi.  3.  and  Isai. 
xi.  14.) ;  of  these  the  Idumseans  and  Amalekites  certainly  possessed 
the  soutiiem  parts  (see  Numb,  xxxiv.  3.,  xiii.  29. ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8, 
10.).  This  ai>pears  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case :  the  whole  region 
between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  was  called  the  East,  at  first  in 
respect  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned  Joseph  Mede  thinks  the  Is- 
raelites acquired  this  mode  of  speaking  *),  and  afterwards  absolutely 
and  without  any  relation  to  situation  or  circumstances  (comp. 
Gen.  XXV.  6.;  1  Kings  iv.  30.).  Thus  Jehovah  addresses  the 
Babylonians:  ^^  Arise,  ascend  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  waste  the  children 
of  the  East"  (Jer.  xlix.  28.);  notwithstanding  these  were  really 
situated  to  the  west  of  Babylon.  Although  Job,  therefore,  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  orientals,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  his  residence 
must  be  in  Arabia  Deserta. 

Hence  the  history  of  an  inhabitant  of  Idumsea  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem  which  bears  the  name  of  Job ;  and  all  the  persons  introduced 
into  it  were  Idumseans,  dwelling  inldumsea,  in  other  words,  Edomit^ 
Arabs.  These  characters  are.  Job  of  the  land  of  XJz ;  Eliphaz  of 
Teman,  a  district  of  as  much  repute  as  Uz,  and  which,  it  appears 
from  the  joint  testimony  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  ObadiahS 
formed  a  principal  part  of  Idumsea ;  Bildad  of  Shuah,  who  is  always 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Sheba  and  Dedan,  the  first  of  whom 
was  probably  named  after  one  of  the  brothers  of  Joktan,  or  Kahtan, 
and  the  last  two  from  two  of  his  sons ;  all  of  them  being  uniformly 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Idumaea  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  3. ;  Jer.  xlix.  8.) ; 
Zophar  of  Naama,  a  city  importing  pleasantness,  which  is  also  stated 
by  Joshua  (xv.  21,  41.)  to  have  been  situate  in  Idumsea,  in  a  southern 
direction  towards  its  coast,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  Elihu 
of  Buz,  which,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  occurs  only  once  in  sacred 
writ  (Jer.  xxv.  23.),  but  is  there  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Teman  and  Dedan,  and  hence,  necessarily,  like  them,  a  border  city 
upon  Uz  or  Idumaea.  Allowing  this  to  be  correct,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  that  hordes  of  nomadic  Chaldeans  as  well  as 
Sabeans,  a  people  addicted  to  rapine,  and  roving  about  at  immense 
distances  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  should  have  occasionally  infested 
the  defenceless  country  of  Idumsea,  and  roved  from  the  Euphrates 
evqi  to  Egypt* 

To  the  preceding  considerations  we  may  add  that  the  contents 

'  Mede's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  6S0. 

*  Jer.  xlix  7,  20.;  Ezck.  xxv.  13.;  Amos  i.  11,  12.;  Obad.  8,  9. 
'  Bishop  Lowtli,  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp.  347—351. ;  Good,   Iiilrod.  Diss,  to  Job,  pp.  ii. 
— xi. 
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of  the  book,  and  the  customs  which  it  introduces^  agree  with  the 
opinion  that  Idumaea  was  the  country  of  Job's  friends.  IdumsBa,  in 
the  earliest  ages^  was  distinguished  for  its  wise  men  ;  and  sentences 
of  Arabian  wisdom  flow  from  the  mouths  of  Job  and  his  friends. 
The  Jordan  is  represented  as  a  principal  stream,  as  it  was  to  the 
Edomites;  and  chiefr,  such  as  those  of  Edom,  are  frequently 
mentioned.  The  addition  *,  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Septuagint  version,  places  Job's  residence  on  the  confines  of  Idumsea 
and  Arabia.* 

[Dr.  Kitto,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  **  land  of  Uz,"  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  Idumaea.  Lam.  iv.  21.,  though 
apparently  favouring  the  Idumaean  locality,  is,  when  examined,  not 
very  consistent  with  such  a  theory.  For  the  **  daughter  of  Edom  ** 
is  addressed  as  dwelling  "  in  the  land  of  Uz.**  If  this  Uz  were  a 
district  of  Edom,  how  could  the  whole  be  described  as  dwelling  in  a 
part?  But,  if  we  suppose  XJz  a  province  without  their  own  bound- 
aries, which  the  Edomites  had  occupied,  the  language  is  appropriate. 
Besides,  Jer.  xxv.  20,  21.,  Uz  and  Edom  are  distinguished.  Hence, 
we  are  led  back  to  the  grandson  of  Shem.  His  father  was  Aram, 
who  gave  his  name  to  Syria  and  Upper  Mesopotamia.  Now  Nahor 
had  two  sons,  named  Uz  and  Buz ;  an  evidence  that  the  name  pre- 
dominated in  Mesopotamia.  For  Buz  means  "  in  Uz,"  that  is,  born 
there.  In  the  book  of  Job,  too,  we  find  Uz  and  Buz  in  connection ; 
for  Job  lived  in  Uz ;  and  Elihu  is  described  as  a  Buzite,  and  is 
evidently  one  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  one  who  came 
from  a  distance  to  condole  with  Job.  Col.  Chesney  derived  grounds, 
from  his  expedition  to  the  Euphrates,  for  adopting  this  opinion.  He 
thinks  that  the  land  of  Uz  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orfah, 
where  a  brook  and  a  well  on  the  road  to  Diarbekir,  with  other 
localities,  are  **  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  great  patriarch.** 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Teman,  the  country  of  Eliphaz,  was  in 
Edom :  still  this  fact  presents  no  insuperable  difiiculty  to  the  view  here 
taken :  a  journey  from  IdumsBa  to  Orfah  might  be  made  to  comfort 
a  great  tribal  chieftain  ;  and  that  Job's  friends  lived  at  some  distance 
is  evident  from  the  way  in  which  their  coming  to  him  is  mentioned 
(Job  ii.  11.).  Additional  reasons  for  placing  Uz  in  this  situation 
(the  ancient  O.^roene)  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  natural 
phenomena  as  described,  and  local  allusions,  suit  far  better  to  this 
than  they  do  to  a  district  of  Edom,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 
Job  would  also  here  be  near,  and  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Sabeans  and  Chaldeans  (i.  15,  17).*] 

V.  The  different  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  are  so  closely  connected 
together,  that  they  cannot  be  detached  from  each  other.  The  exor- 
dium prepares  the  reader  for  what  follows,  supplies  us  with  the 
necessary  notices  concerning  Job  and  his  friends,  unfolds  the  scope, 
and  places,  the  calamities  full  in  our  view  as  an  object  of  attention. 
The  epilogue,  or  conclusion,  again,  has  reference  to  the  exordium, 

>  See  a  translation  of  this  addition  in  p.  692.  note,  infra, 

•  Prof.  Turner's  Trans,  of  Jahn,  pp.  471,  472.  note. 

■  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  Evening  Scric?,  First  Week,  Sixth  Day. 
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and  relates  the  happy  termination  of  Job's  triak:  the  dialogues 
which  intervene  flow  in  regular  order,  except  that  there  is  no 
third  speech  of  Zophar.  Now,  if  any  one  of  these  parts  were  to 
be  taken  away,  the  poem  would  be  extremely  defective.  Without 
the  prologue  the  reader  would  be  ignorant  who  Job  was,  who  were 
his  friends,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  his  being  so  grievously  afflicted. 
Without  the  discourse  of  Elihu  (xxxii. — ^xxxvii.),  there  would  be 
an  abrupt  transition  from  the  last  words  of  Jod,  to  the  address 
of  God,  for  which  Elihu's  discourse  prepares  the  reader.  And, 
without  the  epilogue,  we  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  subse- 
quent condition  of  Job. 

[Some  critics  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  trying  to  discover 
portions  of  this  book  which  they  think  they  can  prove  additions  or 
interpolations,  not  the  work  of  the  original  author.  Such  additions 
they  represent  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion  to  be,  chaps^i.  ii.^ 
xlii.  7 — 17. ;  also  xxvii.  7 — ^xxviii.  28«,  xL  15 — xU.  26.,  besides  the 
whole  speech  of  Elihu,  xxxiL — xxxvii.  And  some,  as  Magnus ', 
would  still  further  dismember  the  book. 

The  reasons  adduced  for  believing  the  introduction  and  appendix 
to  be  spurious  are  that  they  are  written  in  prose;  that  the  word 
Jehovah  is  used  in  them,  while  other  names  oi  God,  El,  Eloah,  &c. 
generally  occur  elsewhere ;  and  that  some  circumstances  narrated,  in 
them  do  not  agree  with  the  main  portion  of  the  book.  These 
reasons  are  of  no  weight.  There  is  a  fitness  in  the  narrative  part  of 
such  a  work  being  composed  in  prose.  And,  as  to  the  use  of  the 
divine  names,  the  selection  was  evidently  made  on  principle.  Where 
the  author  himself  speaks,  he  uses  Jehovah  (xxxviiL  1.,  xl.  1,  3,  6., 
xlii.  L).  The  speakers,  who  were  not  of  the  covenant  people,  and 
lived  in  patriarchal  times,  properly  employ  other  names.  Yet  once 
(xii.  9.)  we  find  Jehovah  in  a  speech  of  Job,  as  also  in  his  humble 
acknowledgment  of  submission  in  the  prologue  (i.  21.).  The  so-called 
discrepancies  arise  from  misconception.^  And,  as  above  remarked, 
without  the  introduction  and  conclusion,  the  book  would  be  really 
unintelligible,  a  kind  of  mutilated  trunk. 

With  regard  to  chaps,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  Kennioott  attributed  xxvii, 
13 — 23.  to  Zophar,  because  these  vei*ses  seem  to  contradict  what  Job 
had  formerly  asserted.  The  opinions  of  other  critics  may  be  seen  in 
Keil ',  and  how  Bernstein  has  pronounced  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  whole  section,  xxvii.  7 — ^xxviii.  28.  But  Keil  shows  the  ground- 
lessness of  all  such  conjectures.  Job  does  not  retract  what  he  had 
before  said  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked ;  he  merely  limits  his 
meaning,  and  allows  that  sometimes  the  guilty  are  punished*  It 
might  have  been  concluded  that  he  denied  that  the  wicked  were  ever 

Eunished :  this  misconception  he  desires  to  obviate.  And,  in  xxviii*, 
y  the  description  of  God's  mysterious  wisdom,  he  would  show  that 
the  enigma  of  the  distribution  of  happiness  and  misery  among  man- 
kind remains  still  unsolved. 

The  grounds  of  objection  to  xl.  15 — ^xli.  26.  are  that  the  descrip- 

*  Philol  Hist.  Comm.  zum  B.  Hiob,  Hal  1851.  p.  8. 

*  Keil,  Einleitong,  §  125.  pp.  416,  417.  *  Ibid.  pp.  417, 418. 
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tiou  of  the  behemoth  and  leviathan  does  not  fall  in  with  die  tndn  of 
thought  in  God's  second  speech,  that  there  is  a  want  of  connection^ 
and  that  the  style  is  different  But^  in  order  to  substantiate  these 
objections,  it  must  be  proved  that  one  topic,  and  no  more,  is  presented 
in  each  of  Jehorah's  speeches,  his  power  in  the  first,  his  righteousness 
alone  in  the  last.  This  cannot  be  done :  there  is  no  such  exclusive 
separation  made.  And  the  style  varies  no  further  than  suitability  to 
the  special  subject  requires.' 

The  suspicions  drcumstances  as  to  the  introdudng  of  Elihu  are 
said  to  be  these.  (I.)  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  or 
conclusion.  But  neither  is  Jehovah  mentioned  in  the  prologue  as 
likely  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  And  th^re  was  no  need  to 
name  him  at  the  close.  He  deserved  no  reproof;  and  it  would 
have  accorded  ill  with  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  work  to  pass 
an  encomium  upon  him.  (2.)  The  introducing  of  Elihu  is  farther 
said  to  break  the  connection,  interfere  with  the  contrast  which  should 
stand  out  in  broad  relief  between  what  Job  and  Jehovah  say^  and 
render  the  appearance  of  God  superfluous^  since  Elihu  would  solve 
the  difficulty^  and  God  requires  unconditional  submission  to  his  power 
and  mysterious  wisdom.  But  surely  the  connection  is  not  interrupted : 
there  is  no  necessity  that  xxxviiL  1.  should  immediately  follow  xxxL 
40.  Elihu  prepares  the  way  for  Gt)d's  interposition.'  Though  justly 
correcting  some  of  Job's  assertions,  he  is  not  able  to  give  that  full 
explanation  of  God's  dealings  which  would  render  unnecessary  the 
authoritative  words  of  tiie  Deity  himself.  (3.)  The  style  and  lan- 
guage of  Elihu's  speech  are  said  to  differ  from  the  rest  De  Wette 
thiiLKS  proper  to  characterize  it  as  weak,  prolix^  laboured,  and  obscure^; 
and  a  list  of  peculiar  words  and  phrases  is  produced^  and  a  deeper 
Aram»an  colouring  is  said  to  previul.  But  each  speaker  exhibits 
peculiarities;  and^  if  Elihu  was  an  Aramaean^  (xxxii.  2.),  the 
objections  become  really  reasons  for  the  genuineness  of  what  is 
attributed  to  him.  There  are  some  other  objections;  but  they  are  of 
a  more  trivial  character — such  as  that  Elihu  addresses  Job  by  name, 
which  none  of  the  other  speakers  do ;  also  that  Elihu  misunderstood 
and  perverted  Job's  meanmg  (xxxiv.  9.,  xxxv.  3.).  But  the  expres- 
sions he  had  used  in  chap.  xxL  fully  justify  Elihu's  reproofs.* 

We  may  therefore  consider  the  book  of  Job  as  a  complete  produc- 
tion flowing  from  a  single  pen  ;  and  then  it  is  a  point  of  difficulty  to 
determine  m  what  age  it  was  composed,  and  who  was  the  author. 
That  there  can  be  little  certainty  here,  is  evident  from  the  guesses  which 
range  over  almost  the  whole  period  embraced  by  the  bible  history.] 

Elihu,  Job^  Moses,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh,  Ezekiel^  and  Ezra,  have  all  been  contended  for. 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  from  an  erroneous  version  of  xxxii.  16,  17.,  has  con- 
jectured that  it  is  the  production  of  Elihu ;  but  the  correct  rendering 

■  Kcil,  Einleitang,  §  125.  pp.  418,  419. 

■  Harernick,  Einlcitung,  §  299,  IIL  pp.  369,  &c 
'  Einleitung,  §  287. 

*  Sec  before,  p.  676. 

*  For  A  fuller  examination  of  the  question,  sec  KcU,  Einlcitung,  §  125.  pp.  419,&c.| 
lliivcrnick,  Eiuluitung,  ubi  supra. 
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of  that  passage  refutes  this  notion  \  Ilgen  ascribes  it  probably  to  a 
descendant  of  Elihu.  Luther,  Grotius,  and  Doederlein,  are  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  the  production  of  Solomon :  Cellerier  considers  it  as 
the  production  of  an  unknown  author.*  Professor  Lee  ascribes  it  to 
Job  himself^  with  the  exception  of  the  introduction  and  concluding 
chapters.'  Another  and  more  generallj  received  opinion  attributes 
this  book  to  Moses :  this  conjecture  is  founded  on  some  apparently 
striking  coincidences  of  sentiment^,  as  well  as  from  some  murks  of 
later  date  which  are  supposed  to  be  discoverable  in  it.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  the  characters  of  antiquity  already  referred  to,  and  which 
place  the  book  of  Job  very  many  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  the  total  absence  of  every  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  manners, 
customs,  ceremonies,  or  history  of  the  Israelites,  is  a  direct  evidence 
that  the  great  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  was  not,  and  could  not  have 
been,  the  author.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  style  of  Job  (as 
bishop  Lowth  has  remarked)  is  materially  different  from  the  poetical 
style  of  Moses ;  for  it  is  much  more  compact,  concise  or  condensed, 
more  accurate  in  the  poetical  conformation  of  the  sentences ;  as  may 
be  observed  also  in  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  the  Mesopotamian,  a 
foreigner,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  Israelites,  but  not  unacquainted 
either  with  their  language  or  with  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

Bishop  Lowth  fSsivours  the  opinion  of  Schultens,  Peters,  and  others 
(which  is  also  adopted  by  bishop  Tomline  and  Dr.  Hales),  who  sup« 
pose  Job  himself,  or  some  contemporary,  to  have  been  the  author  of 
this  poem ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  was  not  written  by  Job  himself.* 

•*  But,  whether  we  suppose  Job  the  author  of  the  book,  or  not,  its 
great  antiquity,  and  even  its  priority  to  the  age  of  Moses,  seems  to 
stand  on  strong  grounds.  And,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  we  may 
not  imreasonably  conjecture  the  history  of  the  book  to  be  this :  The 
poem,  being  originally  written  either  by  Job,  or  some  contem- 
porary of  his,  and  existing  in  the  time  of  Moses,  might  fall  into  his 
hands,  whilst  residing  in  the  land  of  Midian,  or  afterwards  when  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Idumsea,  and  might  naturally  be  made  use  of 
by  him,  to  represent  to  the  Hebrews,  either  whilst  repining  under 
their  Egyptian  bondage,  or  murmuring  at  their  long  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness,  the  great  duty  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  The 
encouragement  which  this  book  holds  out,  that  every  good  man 
suffering  patiently  will  finally  be  rewarded,  rendered  it  a  work 
peculiany  calculated  to  minister  mingled  comfort  and  rebuke  to  the 
distressed  and  discontented  Israelites,  and  might,  therefore,  well  have 

>  See  Good*8  translation  of  Job,  in,  he.  pp.  379—381.  Bbhop  Lowth,  lecu  xxxii.  toL 
il  pp.  352,  353. 

»  Introduction  ^  la  Lecture  des  Livres  Saints,  Ancien  Testament,  p.  499. 

'  Dr.  Lee's  hypothesis  is  examined  at  some  length  by  the  Key.  W.  Ewing,  in  his 
Critical  Observations  on  the  Book  of  Job.    London,  1844.  8va 

*  Dr.  Gkx>d,  who  adopts  this  hypothesis,  has  collected  these  seeming  coincidences, 
Introd.  Diss.  pp.  Ivi — Ixil  Archbishop  Magee  has  examined  and  refated  at  consider- 
able length  the  arguments  of  Huet,  Dr.  Kennicott,  Heath,  bishop  Warburton.  and  others, 
who  hare  advocated  the  same  notion.      Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  voL  iu  pp.  63 

»  See  Peters,  Critical  Dissertation  on  Job,  pp.  123,  &c.,  or  p.  119.  (edit.  1757.) 
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been  employed  by  Moses  for  tbis  purpose.  We  may  also  suppose 
that  Moses,  in  transeribing,  might  have  made  some  smull  and  unim- 
portant alterations,  which  will  sufficiently  account  for  occasional  and 
partial  resemblances  of  expression  between  it  and  the  Pentateuch,  if 
any  such  there  be. 

^'  This  hypothesis  both  furnishes  a  reasonable  compromise  between 
the  opinions  of  the  ffreat  critics,  who  are  divided  upon  the  point  of 
Moses  being  the  author,  and  supplies  an  answer  to  a  question  of  no 
small  difficulty,  which  hangs  upon  almost  every  other  solution; 
namely,  when,  and  wherefore,  a  book  treating  manifestly  of  the  con- 
cerns of  a  stranger,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  their  affiiirs,  was 
received  by  the  Jews  into  their  sacred  canon.  For,  Moses  having 
thus  applied  the  book  to  their  use,  and  sanctioned  it  by  his  authority, 
it  would  naturally  have  been  enrolled  among  their  sacred  writings; 
and,  from  the  antiquity  of  that  enrolment,  no  record  would  conse- 
quently appear  of  its  introduction.'" 

The  poem  of  Job  being  thus  early  introduced  into  the  sacred 
volume,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  its  subsequent  recognition  as 
a  canonical  and  inspired  book,  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being  occa- 
sionally quoted  or  copied  by  almost  every  Hebrew  writer  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  referring  to  it,  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  of 
Malachi;  especially  by  the  PssJmist,  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel  (not  to  mention  several  of  the  apocryphal  writers).^  The 
reality  of  JoVs  person,  we  have  already  remarked*,  was  particularly 
recognized  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel*  (xiv.  14,  18,  20.),  and,  conse- 
quently, the  reality  and  canonical  authority  of  his  book :  a  similar 
admission  of  it  was  made  by  the  apostie  James  (v.  11.);  and  it  is 
expressly  cited  by  St  Paul  (comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  19.  and  Job  v.  13.), 
who  prefaces  his  quotation  by  the  words.  It  is  written,  agreeably 
to  the  common  form  of  quoting  from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  All 
these  testimonies,  direct  and  collateral,  when  taken  together,  afford 
such  a  body  of  convincing  evidence  as  fully  justifies  the  primitive 

*  Magee,  Discourses,  toL  ii.  p.  82.  This  notion,  archbishop  Magee  remarks,  is  not 
without  support  from  many  respectable  authorities.  The  ancient  commentator  on  Job, 
under  the  title  of  Origen,  has  handed  down  a  piece  of  traditional  history,  which  perfectly 
accords  with  it  See  Patrick's  Preface  to  Job.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  early  writers 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  same  idea,  as  may  be  seen  in  Huet,  Pem.  Evang.  p.  326^  or 
pp.  177,  178.  (edit.  Par.  1679);  and,  with  some  slight  variation,  it  has  been  followed  by 
that  learned  author.  Patrick  also  and  Peters  speak  of  it  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis,  Crit. 
Diss.  Pref.  pp.  xxxiv.  xxxt.  And  it  possesses  this  advantage,  that  it  wolves  all  the  phe^ 
nomena.    Ibid.  pp.  83, 84. 

«  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evang.  torn.  L  pp.  324,  325.,  or  p.  179.  (edit.  Par.  1679),  and  Dr. 
Good,  in  the  notes  to  his  Version  of  Job,  have  pointed  out  numerous  instances  of  pas- 
sages thus  directly  copied  or  referred  to. 

'  See  p.  668.  supra. 

*  As  Job  lived  so  many  ages  before  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  **  mere  oral  tradition 
of  such  a  person  could  not  have  subsisted  through  so  long  a  space  of  time,  without  appear- 
ing at  last  as  uncertain  or  fabulous.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  some  history  of  Job 
in  Ezpkiel's  time:  no  other  hi/itory  but  that  which  we  now  have,  and  which  has  always  had 
a  place  In  the  Hebrew  code,  was  ever  heard  of  or  pretended.  Therefore  this  must  be  the 
history  of  Job  in  Ezckid's  time,  and  which  must  have  been  generally  known  and  read 
as  true  and  authentic,  and,  consequently,  must  have  been  written  near  to  (rather  in)  the 
age  when  the  fact  was  transacted,  and  not  in  after-times,  when  its  credibility  would  have 
been  greatly  diminished."  Dr.  Taylor,  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  chap.  22.  i^Juie,  in 
Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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fathers  and  early  councils  in  their  reception  of  it  as  an  inspired  book , 
and — independently  of  its  completing  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
canons  of  Scripture^  by  uniting  as  full  an  account  as  is  necessary 
of  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  with  the  two  other  dispensations 
by  which  it  was  progressively  succeeded — the  enrolment  of  the 
history  of  Job  in  the  sacred  volume  may  have  been  designed  as  an 
intimation  of  the  future  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  tiie  church 
of  Christ.' 

[Hengstenberg  in  his  examination  of  the  age  of  this  book'  en- 
deavours to  fix  bmits,  earlier  than  which  on  the  one  hand  and  later 
on  the  other  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  could  have  been  written ; 
and  these  limits  he  thinks  are  not  before  Samuel  and  David,  nor  after 
Isaiah.  In  support  of  the  lower  limit,  he  produces  allusions  from 
Ezek.  xiv.  14 — 20. ;  Jen  xx.  14.,  where  there  is  an  imitation  of  JoVs 
cursing  the  day  of  his  birth,  chap.  iii. ;  also  Lam.  iL  16.  compared 
with  Job  xvi.  9, 10,  13.,  and  LauL  iii.  7, 9.  with  Job  xix.  8.  In  Isaiah 
the  peculiar  use  of  fcOV,  xl.  2.  refers  us  to  Job  vii.  1.  ^comp.  x.  17.,  xiv. 
14.);  and  ihedoubk  there  spoken  of  alludes  to  the  ena  of  Job's  history  ; 
see  also  Isai.  Ixi.  7.  Isai.  li.  9.  depends  on  Job  xxvi.  12,  13. ;  and 
xix.  5.  agrees  almost  literally  with  Job  jdv.  11.  Further,  part  of 
Psal.  cvii.  42.  is  very  similar  to  Job  v.  16.  The  language  also  is 
free  from  those  Chaldaisms  which  are  found  in  books  written  about 
the  time  of  the  exile.  Such  a  book,  too,  so  rich  and  animated,  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  produced  at  a  period  of  national  tribulation,  when 
poetic  power  was  declining.  The  arguments  for  the  very  early  date 
of  this  book  Hengstenberg  considers  insufiScient.  He  accounts  for 
there  being  no  reference  to  the  Mosaic  legislation  from  the  design  of 
the  book;  its  scene  being  without  Palestine,  and  its  characters  being 
in  the  patriarchal  age.  The  archaisms  which  are  alleged  in  the  lan- 
guage he  attributes  to  the  poetical  form  of  the  composition ;  they 
would  be  of  weight  only  it  it  were  written  in  prose.  And  it  is 
manifest  that  we  must  distinguish  between  the  antiquity  of  the 
events  narrated  and  the  date  of  the  record.  The  author  may  throw 
himself,  as  it  were,  into  the  early  times  and  manners  he  describes, 
and  yet  have  written  at  a  later  period.  Hengstenberg  further  sup- 
poses that  a  book  of  such  reflecting  character  could  hardly  have  been 
constructed  in  patriarchal  times ;  and  the  idea  of  the  Deity  is,  he 
thinks,  more  refined  and  developed  than  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
There  are  passages,  moreover,  in  which  the  author  alludes  to  the 
Psalms  and  Proverbs.  Thus  Psal.  xxxix.  is  a  text-book  for  the 
speeches  of  Job ;  and  v.  13.  of  that  Psalm  has  given  rise  to  Job  vii. 
8,  19,  21.,  X.  20,  21.,  xiv.  6. :  comp.  also  Job  xv.  7.  with  Prov.  viiL 
25;  Job  xxi.  17.  with  Prov.  xiii.  9.;  &c.  &c.  Hengstenberg's  con- 
clusion is  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  approximation  reached 
by  assigning  the  limits  he  has  marked  out ;  that  any  nearer  identifi- 
cation of  date  is  impossible.  Keil  agrees  with  him  in  repudiating 
a  very  early  or  very  late  period  of  composition,  and  is  inclined,  on  the 
whole,  to  place  it  in  Solomon's  reign.'     Dr.  Kitto  is  of  opinion  that 


*  Grcgor.  Magn.  Praefat.  in  Jobum.;  Magcc,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.;  Good's  Job,  p  Ixiv. 
■^  Kitto,  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  art.  Job,  the  Book  of.  *  Eiulcitung,  §  124. 
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Hengstenberg  "  stumbles  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  book  could 
not  have  been  written  before  the  age  of  Samuel  and  David."  *  His 
belief  is  that  it  must  be  assigned  to  Moses  or  to  a  yet  earlier  tame. 
Mr.  Carey,  while  inclining  to  believe  it  very  ancient,  sums  up  in 
the  following  words:  ** Whether  Job  himself  was  the  compiler  of 
the  book,  and  when  and  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into  the  Jewish 
canon  of  Scripture,  whether  by  Moses  after  his  sojourn  in  Midian^ 
or  by  David  after  his  victories  over  the  Edomites,  are  questions 
about  which  I  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion."* 

Critics  have  amused  themselves  with  various  hypotheses  respecting 
the  author.  Some  after  the  addition  to  the  LXX.  version,  as 
Aben-ezra  and  others,  have  imaged  the  book  a  translation  from  an 
Aramsean  or  Arabic  original.  Herder  and  Ugen  maintain  that  the 
writer  was  an  Idumsean :  Niemayer  calls  him  a  Nahoritc :  Eichhom 
supposes  him  a  Hebrew  who  in  the  pre-Mosaic  time  lived  in  Idum»a : 
Hirzel  from  the  knowledge  evinced  of  Egyptian  matters  would  have 
him  an  Egyptian ;  while  Ewald  thinks  it  enough  to  say  that  the  sec- 
tion, chap.  zl.  15 — xli.  26.,  was  written  there :  Stickel  assigns  him  a 
residence  in  the  south  of  Judea,  where  he  would  be  in  the  way  of 
seeing  Temanite  and  Sabean  caravans,  and  is  inclined  to  fix  on 
Tekoah  for  his  city,  because  of  some  dialectical  resemblances  between 
him  and  the  prophet  Amos.'  Such  conjectures  may  entertain ;  but 
they  do  not  edify,  and  prove  by  their  variety  that  they  are  worth- 
less. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  difficulty  about  the  reception  into  the 
canon  oi  a  book  not  written  by  a  Hebrew  is  more  specious  than  well- 
founded.  It  was  not  left  to  the  taste  or  national  prejudices  of  the 
Jews  to  settle  what  books  were  inspired  and  what  were  not.  A 
higher  influence  was  at  work.  And  the  guiding  Spirit,  who  moved 
holy  men  of  old  to  write,  was  well  able  to  secure  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  what  he  had  done.] 

YI.  Concerning  its  species  and  structure  there  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion ;  some  contending  that  it  is  an  epic  poem,  while 
others  maintain  it  to  be  a  drama. 

Stuss,  Lichtenstein,  and  Ugen  on  the  continent,  and  Dr.  Good  in 
our  own  country,  advocate  the  hjrpothesis  that  the  book  of  Job  is  a 
regular  epic  Ilgen  contends  that  it  is  a  regular  epic,  the  subject  of 
which  is  tried  and  victorious  innocence ;  and  that  it  possesses  unity 
of  action,  delineation  of  character,  plot,  and  catastrophe,  not  exactly, 
indeed,  in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the  oriental  style.^  Dr.  Good  ob- 
serves that,  were  it  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  the  question, 
this  poem  might  easily  be  proved  to  possess  all  the  more  prominent 
features  of  an  epic,  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle  himself,  *'  such  as  unity, 
completion,  and  grandeur  in  its  action ;  loftiness  in  its  sentiments 
and  language ;  multitude  and  variety  in  the  passions  which  it  deve- 

'  Daily  Bible  Illastratioiifl,  Evening  Series.    First  Week,  Fourth  Day. 

'  The  Book  of  Job,  translated,  explained,  and  illustrated,  &c.  1858.  diss.  iv. 

•  Kcil,  Einlcitung,  §  124.;  comp.  Stickel,  Das  Buch  Hiob,  1842.  pp.  272,  276,  277. 

*  Ilgen,  Jobi  antiquissiini  Carmiuis  Ilcbraici  Natura  utquc  Virtutcs,  cap.  3.  pp.  40 — 89. 
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lopes.  Even  the  characters,  though  not  numerous,  are  discriminated 
and  well-supported ;  the  milder  and  more  modest  temper  of  Eiiphaz 
(comp.  Job  iv.  2,  3.  with  xv.  3.)  is  well  contrasted  with  the  for- 
ward and  unrestrained  yiolence  of  Bildad ;  the  terseness  and  brevity 
of  Zophar  with  the  pent*up  and  overflowing  fulness  of  Elihu :  while 
in  Job  himself  we  perceive  a  dignity  of  mind  that  nothing  can  humi- 
liate, a  firmness  that  nothing  can  subdue,  still  habitually  disclosing 
themselves  amidst  the  mingled  tumult  of  hope^  fear,  rage,  tenderness, 
triumph,  and  despair,  with  which  he  is  alternately  distracted."  Dr. 
Good  regards  this  as  showing  that,  so  far  as  a  single  fact  is  pos- 
sessed of  authority,  '^  mental  taste,  or  the  internal  discernment  of  real 
beauty,  is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  that  the  rules  of 
the  Greek  critic  are  deduced  from  a  principle  of  universal  impulse 
and  operation.**  * 

The  dramatic  form  of  this  poem  was  strenuously  affirmed  by 
Calmet,  Carpzov,  and  some  other  continental  critics,  and  after  them 
by  Dr.  G^mett,  and  bishop  Warburton;  who,  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  adduced  the  metrical  form  of  its  stvle,  excepting  in  the 
introduction,  and  conclusion,  its  sentiments,  which  are  delivered,  not 
only  in  verse,  but  in  a  kind  of  poetry  animated  by  all  the  sublimity 
and  floridness  of  description  (whence  he  concludes  this  book  to  be  a 
work  of  imagination),  and,  in  short,  the  whole  form  of  its  composition. 
Bishop  Lowth  has  appropriated  two  entire  lectures^  to  an  examination 
of  this  question ;  and,  after  inquiring  whether  the  poem  is  possessed 
of  any  of  the  properties  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  considering  a  variety 
of  circumstances  which  are  here  necessarily  omitted,  he  affirms  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  poem  of  Job  contains  no  plot  or  action  what- 
ever, not  even  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  that  it  uniformly  exhibits 
one  constant  chain  of  things,  without  the  smallest  change  of  feature 
from  beginning  to  end ;  and  that  it  exhibits  such  a  representation  of 
manners,  passions,  and  sentiments  as  might  be  naturally  expected  in 
such  a  situation.  But,  though  the  book  of  Job  is  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  a  drama  written  with  fictitious  contrivance,  or  as 
resembling  in  its  construction  any  of  those  much-admired  productions 
of  the  Grrecian  dramatic  poets  which  it  preceded  by  so  many  centuries, 
yet,  he  concludes,  it  may  still  be  represented  as  being  so  far  dramatic, 
as  the  parties  are  introduced  speaking  with  great  fidelity  of  character, 
and  as  it  deviates  from  strict  historical  accuracy  for  the  sake  of  effect, 

Bauer  considers  that  the  book  of  Job  approximates  most  nearly 
to  the  Mekamat  or  moral  discourses  of  the  philosophical  Arabian  poets.' 
He  has  simply  announced  his  hypothesis,  without  offering  any  reasons 
in  its  support ;  but  the  following  considerations  appear  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  conjecture  of  Bauer.  The  Mekdma  treats  on  every  topic 
which  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and,  though  some 
parts  are  prose,  yet  it  is  generally  clothed  in  all  the  charms  of  poetry 
which  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  author  could  possibly  bestow  upon 

'  iDtrod.  Diss,  to  Job,  section  2.  '  Lcctt.  xxxiii.  and  xxxi?. 

'  Baoer,  Hermen«otica  Sacra,  pars  ii.  sect  iii.  §  91.  p.  386.  Tbc  Arabic  word  Mekama 
signifies  an  assembly  and  conversation,  or  discourse  (D'Herbelct,  Bibliothdque  Oricntalc, 
vol.  ii.  p.  500.):  the  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  these  compositions  being 
read  at  the  meetings  or  conversazioni  of  emiuent  liicrury  characta's. 
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it.  The  subjects  thus  discussed^  however^  are  principally  ethicaL 
The  Arabs  have  several  works  of  this  description,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable antiquity;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  the  collection  of 
Mek&mats,  composed  by  the  illustrious  poet  Hariri*,  which  are  read 
and  admired  to  this  day.  Now,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  scene 
of  the  book  of  Job  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz  or  Idumsea,  in  the  Stony 
Arabia;  the  interlocutors  are  Edomite  Arabs;  the  beginning  and 
termination  are  evidently  in  prose,  though  the  dialogue  is  metrical ; 
the  language  is  pure  Hebrew,  which  we  know  for  a  considerable 
time  was  the  common  dialect  of  the  Israelites,  Idumseans,  and  Arabs, 
who  were  all  descended  from  Abraham ;  the  manners,  customs,  and 
allusions,  too,  which,  it  is  well  known,  have  not  varied  in  any 
material  degree,  are  supported  by  those  of  the  modem  Arabs.  Since, 
then,  the  book  of  Job  is  allowed  on  all  sides  to  be  a  poem,  single  and 
unparalleled  in  the  sacred  volume,  may  we  not  consider  it  as  a  pro- 
totype of  the  Mek&ma  of  the  Arabians  ?  This  conjecture,  which  is 
offered  with  deference  to  the  names  and  sentiments  of  so  many 
learned  men,  possesses  at  least  one  advantage :  it  furnishes  a  com- 
promise between  the  opinions  of  the  great  critics  who  are  divided  in 
sentiment  upon  the  class  of  poetry  to  which  this  book  is  to  be  referred, 
and  perhaps  reconciles  difficulties  which  could  not  otherwise  be  solved 
respecting  its  real  nature. 

[Keil  is  inclined  to  class  the  book  of  Job  among  lyric  poetry.* 
Something  of  this  it  may  be  said  to  contain ;  but  certainly  its  general 
form  is  not  lyric] 

The  reader  will  now  determine  for  himself  to  which  class  of  poetry 
this  divine  book  is  to  be  referred.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is, 
perhaps,  of  little  consequence  whether  it  be  esteemed  a  didactic  or  an 
ethic,  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem ;  provided  a  distinct  and  conspicuous 
station  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  Hebrew  poesy ;  for 
not  only  is  the  poetry  of  the  book  of  Job  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
of  the  sacred  writings,  but  it  is  superior  to  Uiem  all,  those  of  Isaiah 
alone  excepted.  As  Isaiah,  says  Dr.  Blair,  is  the  most  sublime, 
David  the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  descriptive  of 
all  the  inspired  poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy  and  strength  of 
description  characterize  this  author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds 
so  much  in  metaphors.  He  may  be  said  not  only  to  describe,  but  to 
render  visible,  whatever  he  treats  of.  Instances  of  this  kind  every 
where  occur,  but  especially  in  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  chapter8> 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  wicked  is  delineated.' 

VII.  The  subject  of  this  book  is  the  history  of  a  real  sufferer,  the 
patriarch  Job,  who  at  the  period  in  question  was  an  emir,  or  AraJb 

>  He  composed  his  Mekima,  or  Macamdf,  as  D'Herbelot  spells  the  word,  at  the  request 
of  Abu  Shirvan  Khaled,  vizir  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Mahmoud.  It  is  esteemed  a  master-piece 
of  Arabian  poesy  and  eloquence,  and  consists  of  fifty  discourses  or  declamatory  conversa- 
tioDs  on  various  topics  of  morality ;  each  of  which  derives  its  name  from  the  place  where  it 
was  recited.  So  highly  were  these  productions  of  Hariri  valued,  that  Zamakshari,  the 
most  learned  of  the  Arabian  grammarians,  pronounced  that  they  ought  only  to  be  written 
on  silk.  See,  for  an  account  of  editions  of  this  work,  Schnurrer,  Bibl.  Arab.  pp.  222,  &c. 
An  £iiglish  translation  of  the  whole,  with  annotations,  was  published  by  l*rof.  Preston, 
London,  1850. 

«  Eiulcitung,  §  123.  pp.  410.  "  Blair*s  Lectures,  vol.  iii  p.  188. 
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prince  of  distinguiflhed  wealth,  eminence,  and  authority,  resident  in 
the  country  of  Uz  or  Idumsea.  His  three  friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad, 
and  Zophar,  were  also  probably  emirs  of  the  cities  or  places  whence 
they  are  denominated ;  but  of  Elihu,  the  fourth  interlocutor  in  the 
poem,  we  have  no  notice  whatever.*  The  principal  object  oifered  to 
our  contemplation  in  tliis  production  is  the  example  of  a  good  man, 
eminent  for  his  piety,  and  of  approved  integrity,  suddenly  precipitated 
from  the  summit  of  prosperity  into  the  depths  of  misery  and  ruin ; 
who,  having  been  first  bereaved  of  his  possessions,  and  his  children, 
is  afterwards  afflicted  with  the  most  excruciating  anguish  of  a  loath- 
some disease  which  entirely  covers  his  body  (i.  ii.).  He  sustains  all 
with  the  most  complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence :  In  all 
thisy  says  the  historian,  Job  sinned  not^  nor  charged  God  foolishly 
(i.  22.).  And,  after  the  second  trial.  In  aU  this  did  not  Job  sin  with 
his  lips  (ii.  10.).  The  author  of  the  history  remarks  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance a  second  time,  in  order  to  excite  the  observation  of  the 
reader,  and  to  render  him  more  attentive  to  what  follows,  which 
properly  constitutes  the  true  subject  of  the  poem ;  namely,  the  con- 
duct of  Job  with  respect  to  his  reverence  for  the  Almighty,  and  the 
changes  which  accumulating  misery  might  produce  in  his  temper. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  another  still  more  exquisite  trial  of  hia 
patience  yet  awaits  him,  which,  indeed,  he  appears  scarcely  to  have 
sustained  with  equal  fimmess,  namely,  the  unjust  suspicions  and 
bitter  reproaches  of  his  friends,  who  had  visited  him  on  the  pretence 
of  affording  consolation.  Here  commences  the  plot  or  action  of  the 
poem ;  for,  when,  after  a  long  silence  of  all  parties,  the  grief  of  Job 
breaks  forth  into  passionate  exclamations  and  a  vehement  execration 
of  the  day  of  his  birth  (iii.),  the  minds  of  his  friends  are  suddenly 
exasperated,  their  intentions  are  changed,  and  their  consolation,  if 
indeed  they  originally. intended  any,  is  converted  into  contumely  and 
reproof.  Eliphaz,  the  first  of  these  three  singular  comforters,  . 
censures  his  impatience,  calls  in  question  his  integrity,  by  indirectly 
insinuating  that  God  does  not  inflict  such  punishments  upon  the 
righteous,  and,  finallv,  admonishes  him  that  the  chastisement  of  God 
is  not  to  be  despised  (iv.  v.).  The  next  of  them,  not  less  intemperate, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  children  of  Job  had  only  received  the 

>  From  the  circumstance  of  Eliphaz,  Zophar,  and  Bildad  being  termed  kings  iu  the  Sep- 
toagint  version,  some  critics  have  supposed  that  they,  as  well  as  Job,  were  monarchs;  bnt  this 
conjecture  is  destitute  of  support.  For,  1.  Job  is  represented  as  losing  not  his  kingdom, 
but  his  children,  servants,  and  flocks;  2.  He  possessed  no  army  or  forces  with  which  he 
could  pursue  the  predatory  Sabceans  and  Chaldssans;  3.  Though  his  friends  accused  him 
of  various  crimes,  and  among  others  of  harshly  treating  his  servants,  yet  they  nowhcro 
charge  him  with  tyranny  towards  his  subjects ;  4.  Job  gives  an  account  uf  his  private  life 
and  conduct  towards  his  domestics,  but  is  totally  silent  as  to  his  conduct  towards  his  sub- 
jects ;  lastly,  when  he  does  mention  kings  (iil  14.,  xxix.  25.),  he  by  no  means  places  him- 
self  upon  an  equality  with  them.  Hence  we  see  the  erroneousness  of  the  appendix  to  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Job,  of  which  some  notice  is  taken  in  p.  692,  m/ro,  and  which  makes 
him  to  be  the  same  as  Jobab  king  of  the  Edomitcs  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33.).  It  is  equally  clear 
that  Job  was  not  subject  to  any  sovereign;  for  neither  he  nor  his  friends  make  any  mentiiu 
of  his  allegiance  to  any  king ;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  city  where 
the  magistrates  sat  iu  a  judicial  capacity,  the  first  place  was  reserved  to  him,  and  his 
opinion  was  asked  with  the  utmost  deference.  From  all  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
coupled  with  his  extensive  flocks  and  ample  possessions,  we  conclude  with  Herder,  Jahn« 
and  Dr.  Good,  that  he  was  emir,  prince,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Us> 
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reward  due  to  their  offences ;  and^  with  regard  to  himself,  intimates 
that,  if  he  be  innocent,  and  will  apply  with  proper  hmnility  to  the 
divine  mercy,  he  may  be  restored  (viii.).  The  third  upbraids  him 
with  arrogance,  with  vanity,  and  even  with  falsehood,  beotuse  he  has 
presumed  to  defend  himself  against  the  unjust  accusations  of  his 
companions,  and  exhorts  him  to  a  sounder  mode  of  reasoning,  and  a 
more  holy  life  (jd.).  They  all,  with  a  manifest  though  indirect  allu- 
sion to  Job,  discourse  very  copiously  concerning  the  divine  judg- 
ments, which  are  always  openly  displayed  against  the  wicked,  and  of 
the  certidn  destruction  of  hypocritical  pretenders  to  virtue  and  reli- 
gion. In  reply  Job  enumerates  his  sufferings,  and  complains  bitteriy 
of  the  inhumanity  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  severity  which  he  has 
experienced  from  the  hand  of  God :  he  calls  to  witness  both  God  and 
man,  that  he  is  unjustly  oppressed :  he  intimates  that  he  is  weak  in 
comparison  with  God,  that  the  contention  is,  consequently,  unequal, 
and  that,  be  his  cause  ever  so  righteous,  he  cannot  hope  to  prevail 
(vi.  vii.).  He  expostulates  with  God  himself  still  more  vehemently, 
and  with  greater  freedom,  affirming  that  he  does  not  discriminate 
characters,  but  equally  afflicts  the  just  and  the  unjust  (ix.  x.).  The 
expostulations  of  Job  serve  only  to  irritate  still  more  the  resentment 
of  his  pretended  friends :  they  reproach  him  in  severer  terms  with 
pride,  impiety,  passion,  and  madness :  they  repeat  the  same  arguments 
{respecting  the  justice  of  God,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and 
their  certain  destruction  after  short  apparent  prosperity.  This 
sentiment  they  conjSdently  pronounce  to  be  confirmed  both  by  their 
experience  and  by  that  of  their  fathers ;  and  they  maliciously  exag- 
gemate  the  ungrateful  topic  by  the  most  splendid  imagery  and  the 
most  forcible  language  (xi.).  On  the  part  of  Job,  the  general  scope 
of  the  argument  is  mucn  the  same  as  before ;  but  the  expression  is 
considerably  heightened:  it  consists  of  appeals  to  the  Almighty, 
asseverations  of  his  own  innocence,  earnest  expostulations,  complaints 
of  the  cruelty  of  his  friends,  melancholy  reflections  on  the  vanity  of 
human  life,  and  upon  his  own  severe  misfortimes,  ending  in  grief  and 
desperation :  he  f^rms,  however,  that  he  places  his  ultimate  hope 
and  confidence  in  God ;  and,  the  more  vehemently  his  adversaries 
urge  that  the  wicked  only  are  objects  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  ob- 
noxious to  punishment,  so  much  the  more  resolutely  does  Job  assert 
their  perpetual  impunity,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  even  to  the  end  of 
their  existence.  The  first  of  his  opponents,  Eliphaz,  incensed  by  this 
assertion,  descends  directly  to  open  crimination,  he  aocuses  Job  of 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  of  rapine  and  oppression,  inveighs 
against  him  as  an  impious  pretender  to  virtue,  and  with  a  kind  of 
sarcastic  benevolence  exhorts  him  to  penitence.  Vehemently  affected 
with  this  reproof.  Job,  in  a  still  more  animated  and  confident  stnun, 
appeals  to  the  tribunal  of  All-seeing  Justice,  and  wishes  it  were  only 
permitted  him  to  plead  his  cause  m  the  presence  of  God  himself. 
He  complwis  still  more  intemperatelv  of  the  unequal  treatment  of 
Providence,  exults  in  his  own  integrity,  and  then  more  tenaciously 
maintains  his  former  opinion  concerning  the  impunity  of  the  wicked. 
To  this  another  of  the  triumvirate,  Bildad,  replies  by  a  masterly 
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though  concise  dissertation  on  the  majesty  and  sanctity  of  the  Divine 
Being,  indirectly  rebuking  the  presumption  of  Job,  who  has  dared  to 
question  his  decrees.  In  reply  to  Bildad,  Job  demonstrates  himself 
no  less  expert  at  wielding  the  weapons  of  satire  and  ridicule  than 
those  of  reason  and  argument;  and,  reverting  to  a  more  serious  tone, 
he  displays  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God  more  copiously  and 
more  poetically  than  the  former  speaker  (xxvi.).  The  third  of  the 
friends  making  no  return,  and  the  others  remaining  silent.  Job  at 
length  opens  the  true  sentiments  of  his  heart  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  wicked :  he  allows  that  their  prosperity  is  unstable,  and  that  they 
and  their  descendants  shall  at  last  experience  on  a  sudden  that  God 
is  the  avenger  of  iniquity.  In  all  this,  however,  he  contends  that 
the  divine  counsels  do  not  admit  of  human  investigation,  but  that  the 
chief  wisdom  of  man  consists  in  the  fear  of  God.  He  beautifully 
descants  upon  his  former  prosperity,  and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast 
between  it  and  his  present  affliction  and  debasement  Lastly,  in 
answer  to  the  crimination  of  Eliphaz,  and  the  implications  of  the 
others,  he  relates  the  principal  transactions  of  his  past  life :  he  asserts 
his  integrity  as  displayed  in  all  the  duties  of  life,  and  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man,  and  again  appeals  to  the  justice  and  omniscience  of 
God  in  attestation  of  his  veracity  (xxvii. — xxxi.). 

If  these  circumstances  were  fairly  collected  from  the  general  tenor 
and  series  of  the  work,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  them  through 
the  plainer  and  more  conspicuous  passages,  it  will  be  no  very  difficult 
task  to  explain  and  define  the  subject  of  this  part  of  the  poem,  which 
contains  the  dispute  between  Job  and  his  friends.  The  argiunent 
seems  chiefly  to  relate  to  the  piety  and  integrity  of  Job,  and  turns 
upon  this  pomt,  whether  he,  who  by  the  divine  providence  and  visita- 
tion is  so  severely  punished  and  afflicted,  ought  to  be  accounted  pious 
and  innocent.  This  leads  into  a  more  extensive  field  of  controversy, 
into  a  dispute,  indeed,  which  less  admits  of  any  definition  or  limit, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  divine  counsels,  in  the  dispensations  of 
happiness  and  misery  in  this  life.  The  antagonists  of  Job  in  this  dis- 
pute, observing  him  exposed  to  such  severe  visitations,  conceiving 
that  this  affliction  had  fallen  upon  him  not  unmeritedly,  accuse  him 
of  hypocrisy,  and  falsely  ascribe  to  him  the  guilt  of  some  atrocious 
but  concealed  oflence.  Job,  on  the  contrary,  conscious  of  no  crime, 
and  wounded  by  their  unjust  suspicions,  defends  his  own  innocence 
before  God  with  rather  more  confidence  than  is  commendable,  and 
so  strenuously  contends  for  his  own  integrity,  that  he  seems  virtually 
to  charge  God  himself  with  some  degree  of  injustice.' 

The  argument  of  Job's  friends  may,  in  substance,  be  comprised  in 
the  following  syllogism : 

God,  who  is  just,  bestows  blessings  upon  the  godly,  but  afflicts  the  wicked; 
Bat  M>  is  most  heavily  qffiicteaby  God  ; 

Therefore  Job  is  wicked,  and  ((eserves  the  punishment  of  his  sins ;  and  therefore  he  is 
boand  to  repent,  that  is,  to  con/ess  and  bewail  his  sbis. 

To  the  major  proposition  Job  replies  that  God  afflicts  not  only  the 
wicked  J  but  also  the  pious^  in  order  that  their  faith,  patience,  and  other 

*  Lowth,  Lectures,  Icct.  xxxi  toI.  i.  ii.  pp.  371-  378. 
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virtues,  may  be  proved,  and  that  the  glory  of  God  may  become  more 
conspicuously  manifest  in  their  wonderful  deliverances.  But,  over- 
whelmed witli  grief  and  the  cruel  suspicions  of  his  friends,  he  defends 
his  cause  with  hard  and  sometimes  impatient  expressions. 

This  state  of  the  controversy  is  clearly  explained  by  what  follows ; 
for^  when  the  three  friends  have  ceased  to  dispute  with  Job,  because 
he  seemethjust  in  his  awn  eyes  (xxxiL  1.),  that  is,  because  he  has 
uniformly  contended  that  there  was  no  wickedness  in  himself  which 
could  call  down  the  heavy  vengeance  of  God,  Elihu  comes  forward, 
justly  offended  with  both  parties;  with  Job,  because  he  justified  him^ 
self  in  preference  to  God  (xxxii.  2.,  comp.  xxxv.  2.,  xL  8.),  that  is, 
bcK^use  he  defended  so  vehemently  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  that 
he  seemed  in  some  measure  to  arraign  the  justice  of  God;  against 
the  three  friends,  because,  though  they  were  unable  to  answer  Jobj  they 
ceased  not  to  condemn  him  (xxxii.  3.),  that  is,  they  concluded  that 
Job  was  impious  while,  nevertheless,  they  had  nothing  specific  to 
object  against  his  assertions  of  his  own  innocence,  or  upon  which 
they  might  safely  ground  their  accusation. 

The  conduct  of  Elihu  evidently  corres])onds  with  this  state  of  the 
controversy :  he  professes,  after  a  slight  prefatory  mention  of  himself, 
to  reason  with  Job,  unbiassed  equally  by  favour  or  resentment.  He 
therefore  reproves  Job  from  his  own  mouth,  because  he  had  attributed 
too  much  to  himself;  because  he  had  affirmed  himself  to  be  altogether 
free  from  guilt  and  depravity ;  because  he  had  presumed  to  contend 
with  God,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  insinuate  that  the  Deity  was 
hostile  to  him.  He  asserts  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  God  to  expl^n 
and  develope  his  counsels  to  men ;  that  he  nevertheless  takes  many 
occasions  of  admonishing  them,  not  only  by  visions  and  revelations, 
but  even  by  the  visitations  of  his  Providence,  by  sending  calamities 
and  diseases  upon  them,  to  repress  their  arrogance  and  reform  their 
obduracy.  He  next  rebukes  Job,  because  he  had  pronounced  him- 
self upright,  and  affirmed  that  God  had  acted  inimically,  if  not 
unjustly,  towards  him,  which  he  proves  to  be  no  less  improper  than 
indecent.  In  the  third  place,  he  objects  to  Job  that,  from  the 
miseries  of  the  good  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  he  has  falsely 
and  perversely  concluded,  that  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  practice  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms  that,  when 
the  afflictions  of  the  just  continue,  it  is  because  they  do  not  place  a 
proper  confidence  in  God,  ask  relief  at  his  hands,  patiently  expect  it, 
nor  demean  themselves  before  him  with  becoming  humility  and  sub- 
mission. This  observation  alone,  he  adds  very  properly,  is  at  once  a 
sufficient  reproof  of  the  contumacy  of  Job,  and  a  full  reiiitation  of 
the  unjust  suspicions  of  his  friends  (xxxv.  4.).  Lastly,  he  explains 
the  purposes  of  the  Deity,  in  chastening  men ;  which  are  in  general 
to  prove  and  to  amend  them,  to  repress  their  arrogance,  to  afford  him 
nn  opportunity  of  exemplifying  his  justice  upon  the  obstinate  and 
rebellious,  and  of  showing  favour  to  the  humble  and  obedient.  He 
supposes  God  to  have  acted  in  this  manner  towards  Job :  on  that 
account  he  exhorts  him  to  humble  himself  before  his  righteous  Judge, 
to  beware  of  appearing  obstinate  or  contumacious  in  his  sight,  and  of 
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relapsing  Into  a  repetition  of  his  sin.  He  entreats  him,  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  divine  power  and  majesty,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
tain a  proper  reverence  for  the  Almighty.  To  these  frequently  inter- 
mitted and  often  repeated  admonitions  of  Elihu,  Job  makes  no  return. 

The  address  of  God  himself  follows  that  of  EUhu,  in  which,  dis- 
daining to  descend  to  any  particular  explication  of  his  divine  counsels, 
but  instancing  some  of  the  stupendous  effects  of  his  infinite  power, 
he  insists  upon  the  same  topics  which  Elihu  had  before  touched  upon. 
In  the  first  place,  having  reproved  the  temerity  of  Job,  he  convicts 
him  of  ignorance,  in  being  unable  to  comprehend  the  works  of  this 
creation,  which  were  obvious  to  every  eye ;  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  light,  and  the  animal  kingdom.  He  then 
demonstrates  his  weakness,  by  challenging  him  to  prove  his  own 
power  by  emulating  any  single  exertion  of  the  divine  energy,  and 
then  referring  him  to  one  or  two  of  the  brute  creation,  with  which  he 
is  unable  to  contend ;  how  much  less,  therefore,  with  the  Omni- 
potent Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things,  who  is  or  can  be  accountable 
to  no  being  whatever  (xli.  2,  3.)*  I 

The  scope  of  this  speech  is  to  humble  Job,  and  to  teach  others  by 
his  example  to  acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of  Jehovah,  from  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  equity,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  an  end 
this,  which  (bishop  Stock  truly  remarks)  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  the 
interposition  of  the  Deity.  The  method  pursued  in  the  speech  to 
accomplish  its  design  is  a  series  of  questions  and  descriptions,  relative 
to  natural  things,  admirably  fitted  to  convince  this  complainant,  and 
all  others,  of  their  incapacity  to  judge  of  God's  moral  administration, 
and  of  the  danger  of  striving  with  their  Maker.  Nothing  can 
equal,  mucsh  less  surpass,  the  sublimity  of  this  divine  address  (xxxviiL 
— xli.). 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Jehovah,  Job  humbles  himself 
before  God,  acknowledging  his  own  ignorance  and  imbecility,  and 
**  repents  in  dust  and  ashes."  He  then  offers  sacrifice  for  his  friends, 
and  is  restored  to  redoubled  prosperity,  honour,  and  comfort. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances,  bishop  Lowth 
concludes  that  the  principal  object  of  the  poem  is  this  third  and  last 
trial  of  Job  from  the  injustice  and  unkindness  of  his  accusing  friends ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  anger,  indignation, 
and  contumacy  of  Job,  and,  af);erwards,  his  composure,  submission, 
and  penitence.  The  design  of  the  poem  is,  therefore,  to  teach  men, 
that,  having  a  due  respect  to  the  corruption,  infirmity,  and  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  infinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of 
God,  they  are  to  reject  all  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  in  their 
own  righteousness,  and  to  preserve  on  all  occasions  an  unwavering 
and  unsullied  faith,  and  to  submit  with  becoming  reverence  to  his 
decrees.  It  is,  however  to  be  carefully  observed  that  the  subject  of 
the  dispute  between  Job  and  his  friends  differs  from  the  subject  of 
the  poem  in  general ;  and  that  the  end  of  the  poetical  part  differs 
from  the  design  of  the  narrative  at  large.     For,  the  bishop  remarks, 

*  Lowth,  Lectures,  lect.  xxxil  vol.  it  pp.  378 — 386. 
VOli.  II.  Y   Y 
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although  the  design  and  subject  of  the  poem  be  exactly  as  Aey  an 
above  defined,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  granted  that  the  whole  history, 
taken  together,  contains  an  example  of  patience,  together  with  its 
reward ;  and  he  considers  much  of  the  perplexity  in  which  the  sub- 
ject has  been  involved  as  arising  principally  from  this  point  not 
having  been  treated  with  sufficient  distinctness  bv  the  learned. 

[Hengstenberg  argues  that  ''the  object  of  the  book  is  the'  solution 
of  the  question,  how  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked  can  be  consistent  with  God's  justice.  But  it  should  be 
observed,"  he  goes  on,  "  that  the  direct  problem  exclusively  refers  to 
the  first  point;  the  second  being  only  incidentally  discussed  on  occasioiL 
of  the  leading  theme.  If  this  is  overlooked,  the  author  would  appear 
to  have  solved  only  one  half  of  his  problem :  the  case  from  whidi  tlie 
whole  discussion  proceeds  has  reference  merely  to  the  leading  pro- 
blem.'' Hengstenberg,  further,  considers  those  in  error  who  r^ard 
the  doctrine  of  retribution  aflter  death  as  alone  calculated  to  lead  to 
a  solution  of  this  problem.  God's  righteousness  must  be  manifested 
in  this  world  as  well  as  in  another;  and  his  moral  government  is 
always  in  exercise,  and  is  not  to  be  supposed  inactive  now,  to  wake 
up  hereafter.  These,  then,  are  positions  which  must  be  laid  down, 
in  order  to  show  how  in  the  book  generally,  and  mainly  in  Elihu's 
speeches,  a  right  solution  is  obtained:  ''(1.)  Calamity  is  the  only 
way  that  leads  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Even  the  comparatively- 
righteous  are  not  without  sin;  wluch  can  be  eradicated  only  by  afflic- 
tions. Via  cruets  est  via  salutis.  He  who  repents  will  attain  to  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  otherwise-obscure  ways  of  God.  The  afflic- 
tions of  the  pious  issue  at  once  from  God's  justice  and  love.  To  him 
who  entertains  a  proper  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  no  calamity 
appears  so  great  as  not  to  be  deserved  as  a  punishment,  or  useful  as  a 
corrective.  (2.)  Calamity,  as  the  veiled  grace  of  God,  is  with  the 
pious  never  alone ;  but  manifest  jm:k)o&  of  the  divine  fisivour  accom- 
pany or  follow  it.  Though  sunk  in  misery,  they  still  are  happier 
than  the  wicked ;  and,  when  it  has  attained  its  object,  it  is  terminated 
by  the  Lord.  The  nature  of  acts  of  grace  differs  according  to  the 
quality  of  those  on  whom  they  are  conferred.  The  consolations 
offered  in  the  Old  Testament  are,  agreeably  to  the  weaker  judgment 
of  its  professors,  derived  chiefly  from  external  circumstances ;  while 
in  the  New  Testament  they  are  mainly  spiritual,  without,  however, 
excluding  the  leading  external  helps.  This  difference  is  not  essential, 
nor  is  any  other ;  the  restitutio  in  integrum  being  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment principally  confined  to  this  life,  while  in  the  New  Testament 
the  eye  is  directed  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world,"  ^ 

Dr.  Kitto,  in  a  valuable  paper,  on  the  Design  of  the  Book  of  Job', 
takes  substantially  the  same  view,  and  shows  how  the  subject  is  of 
general  practical  utility.  It  ^^  appears  to  be  one  that  comes  home  to 
men's  business  and  bosoms.  Even  under  the  light  of  Christianity 
there  are,  perhaps,  few  who  have  not  at  particular  seasons  felt  the 
strife  between  faith  in  the  perfect  government  of  the  world,  and  the 

^  Cyd.  of  BibL  Lit.  art.  Job,  the  Book  of. 

•  Daily  Bibl^  Dlastrations,  Evening  Series,  First  Week,  First  Day. 
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various  feelings  excited  In  the  mind  by  what  they  have  experienced 
of  human  suffering.*'  *] 

Moldenhawer  and  some  other  critics  have  consid«red  the  passage 
in  Job  xix.  25 — 27.  as  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  clearly  shown  that  tliis  book  contains  any  prophecies,  strictly 
so  called;  because  the  passages  which  might  be  adduced  as  pro- 
phetical may  also  be  considered  as  a  profession  of  faith  in  a  promised 
Kedeemer*  and  <5onceming  a  future  resurrection.  A  learned  com- 
mentator of  the  present  day  has  remarked,  that  there  are  but  few 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  declare  more  explicitly  the  grand 
outlines  of  revealed  truth,  nay  even  of  evangelical  doctrine ;  so  that 
they  who  speak  of  it  as  consisting  chiefly  of  natural  religion  seem 
entirely  to  have  mistaken  its  scope.' 

'^  The  character  of  each  person  is  well  sustained  through  the  whole 
book:  Job,  everywhere  consistent,  pious,  conscious  of  his  own 
uprightness,  but  depressed  by  misery,  weighed  down  by  disease,  and 
irritated  by  the  clamorous  accusations  of  his  friends,  is  hurried  on  to 
make  some  rash  assertions.  Confident  in  his  own  innocence,  his 
appeals  to  God  are  sometimes  too  bold,  and  his  attacks  upon  his 
friends  too  harsh,  but  he  always  ends  in  complaints,  and  excuses  his 
vehemence  on  accoimt  of  the  magnitude  of  his  calamity.  His/mncb, 
all  sincere  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and  earnest  advocates  of 
virtue,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  divine  justice  invariably  punishes 
the  wicked,  and  rewards  the  good  with  present  happiness.  They 
endeavour  to  prove  this  by  appeals  to  more  ancient  revelations,  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  had  lived  in  former  times,  and  to  experience, 
apprehensive  lest  the  contrary  assertion  of  Job  should  injure  morals 
and  religion.  They  all  speak  of  angels*  Nevertheless,  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  many  other  matters.  Eliphaz  is  superior  to  the 
others  in  discernment  and  in  delicacy.  He  begins  by  addressing  Job 
mildly,  and  it  is  not  until  irritated  by  contradiction  that  he  reckons 
him  among  the  wicked.  Bildad,  less  discerning  and  less  polished, 
breaks  out  at  first  in  accusations  against  Job,  and  increases  in  vehe- 
mence :  in  the  end,  however,  he  is  reduced  to  a  mere  repetition  of  his 
former  arguments.  Zophar  is  inferior  to  his  companions  in  both  these 
respects:  at  first,  his  discourse  is  characterized  by  rusticity;  his 
second  address  adds  but  little  to  the  first ;  and  in  the  third  dialogue 
he  hafi  no  reply  to  make.  Elihu  manifests  a  degree  of  veneration  for 
Job  and  his  friends,  but  speaks  like  an  inflated  youth,  wishing  to 
conceal  his  self-suflBciency  under  the  appearance  of  modesty.'  God 
is  introduced  in  all  his  majesty,  speaking  from  a  tempestuous  cloud 
in  the  style  of  one  with  whose  honour  it  is  not  consistent  to  render 
an  account  <5f  his  government,  and  to  settle  the  agitated  question, 
which  is  above  the  reach  of  human  intellect.     He,  uierefore,  merely 

'  Discussions  on  the  problem  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  Havemick,  Einlcitnng 
§§  289 — 291.  III.  pp.  900— 3S5.  |  where,  as  well  as  in  Hengsten berg's  article,  the  notion  of 
Bwald,  that  the  book  was  intended  to  unfold  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  is  ex- 
amined and  disproved.    Cmnp.  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  122.  pp.  406 — 409. 

*  Scott's  Preface  to  Job. 

'  This  is  an  erroneous  yiew  of  Elihu  ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  before 
•aid. 
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BflenoeB  the  disputants.  The  feelings  of  the  interlocutors,  as  is 
natural,  become  warm  in  the  progress  of  the  controversy,  and  each 
speaker  returns  to  the  stage,  with  an  increased  degree  of  eagerness.*** 

VIII.  At  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  this  book,  after  the 
account  of  Job's  death  (xlii.  16.),  there  is  the  following  addition: 
TiypaTTTa^  Ss  TrdXtv  cufaaTij<ria0(U  cUnvv  /jLsff  iv  avurrqaiv  o  Kvpio9 : 
BtU  it  is  written  that  he  shall  rise  again  along  toith  those  whom  the 
Lord  raiseth  up.  Where  it  was  so  written  concerning  Job  is  not 
easily  to  be  founds  unless  in  his  own  celebrated  confession,  /  hnow 
that  my  Redeemer  livethy  &c  ^xix.  25 — 27.).  The  remark,  how- 
ever, is  so  far  of  importance  as  it  proves  the  popular  belief  of  the 
doctrine  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  a  belief,  to  which  thb  inestim- 
able book,  we  may  rest  assured,  contributed  not  a  little.'  To  this 
additional  passage  there  is  also  annexed  in  the  Septuagint  version  a 
subscription  or  appendix,  containing  a  brief  genealogical  account  of 
the  patriarch,  derived  from  an  old  Syriac  version*,  and  identifving 
him  with  Jobab,  king  of  the  Edomites,  and,  consequently,  making 
him  nearly  contemporary  with  Moses.  This  subscription  was  received 
and  credited  by  the  pseudo-Aristeas,  Philo,  and  Polyhistor :  it  was 
also  believed  in  the  time  of  Origen,  and  is  preserved  by  Theodotion 
at  the  end  of  his  version  of  the  book  of  Job. 

This  genealogy  is  received  by  Calmet  and  Herder^  as  genuine,  but 
it  is  manifestly  spurious. 

IX.  The  preceding  view  of  the  scope  and  argument  will  convey 
to  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  this  very  ancient  but  in  many 
passages  confessedly-obscure  poem.  There  are  many  useful  hints 
for  the  right  understanding  of  its  contents  in  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Dr.  John  Tavlor.  But  for  these  the  student  must  be  referred  to  Dr. 
Taylor's  wotk.* 

X.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  contributed  more  to  render  the  poem  of 
Job  obscure,  d^an  the  conmion  division  into  chapters  and  verses ;  by 

*  Prof.  Turner's  translation  of  Jahn*8  Introdaction,  p.  463. 

*  Dr.  Hales,  AnalysiM  of  Chronologj,  toL  ii.  book  i.  p.  1U2,  or  pp.  91,  92.  (edit  1830). 
'  This  subscription  is  also  found  in  the  Arabic  version,  where  it  is  less  circumstantial, 

and  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  Job.  The  following  version  is  given  from  the 
Septui^nt  in  bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  vol  iil  p.  86. :  **  This  is  translated  out  of  a  book 
in  the  Syrian  lang^uage ;  for  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Ausitis,  on  the  confines  of  Idunuea  and 
Arabia.  His  first  name  waf«  Jbbab  ;  and,  having  married  an  Arabian  woman,  he  had  bjr 
her  a  son  whose  name  was  Ennon.  Now  he  himself  was  the  son  of  Zave,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Esau;  so  that  he  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Abraham.  Now  these  were  the  kings 
who  reigned  in  Edom ;  over  which  country  he  also  bare  rnle.  The  first  was  BaUk  the  son 
of  Beor.  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Dannaba ;  and,  after  Balak,  Jobab,  who  is  called 
Job ;  and,  after  him,  Ason,  who  was  general  over  the  region  of  Thsenianitis  (Teman);  and, 
after  him,  Adad,  the  son  of^  Barad,  who  smote  Madiam  in  the  land  of  Moab ;  and  the  naice 
of  his  city  was  Gethaim.  And  the  friends  who  came  to  Job  were  Eliphaz  of  the  sons  of 
Esau,  king  of  the  Thtemanites;  Baldad,  the  sovereign  of  the  Saucheans  (Shuhites);  and 
Sophar  (^phar),  the  king  of  the  Minains"  (Naamathites). 

*  Calmer's  Dictionary,  vol  i.  art  Job;  Herder  on  Hebrew  Poetry  in  M.  R  (0.  S.)  voL 
Ixxx.  p.  644. 

*  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  chap,  xxiii.  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theo- 
logical  Tracts,  vol  i.  pp.  97, 98.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  last 
century ;  who  was  distinguished  for  his  command  of  temper,  benevolent  feeling,  and 
deep  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  His  Scheme  of  Divinity,  it 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  was  Arian,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  recommended  to  stadcnts, 
indiscriminately. 
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which  not  only  the  unity  of  the  general  subject,  but  frequently  that 
of  a  single  paragraph  or  clause,  is  broken.  The  commentators, 
critics,  and  analysts,  indeed,  are  not  f^eed  as  to  the  exact  number 
of  parts  of  which  it  consists :  thus  Heidegger  and  the  elder  Carpzov 
institute  two  leading  divisions,  with  a  multitude  of  subdivisions: 
Van  Til  divides  it  into  four  leading  parts;  Moldenhawer  into  three; 
and  Mr.  Noyes  into  three,  with  a  number  of  subordinate  heads' :  Dr. 
Good  divides  it  into  six  books  or  parts ;  and  Dr.  Hales  into  five 
parts,  independently  of  the  exordium  and  conclusion  ;  but,  as  these 
are  requisite  to  the  unity  of  the  book,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
should  be  excluded  from  the  arrangement.  The  poem,  then,  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  six  parts :  the  first  of  these  contains  the 
exordium  or  narrative  part  (i.  ii.) ;  the  second  comprises  the^r*^ 
debate  or  dialogue  of  Job  and  his  friends  (iiL — ^xiv.);  the  third  in- 
cludes the  second  series  of  debate  or  controversy  (xv. — xxi.) ;  the 
fourth  comprehends  the  third  series  of  controversy  (xxii. — xxxi.) ; 
in  the  fifth  part  Elihu  sums  up  the  argument  (xxxil — ^xxxvii.);  and 
in  the  sixth  part  Jehovah  determines  the  controversy ;  Job  humbles 
himself,  is  accepted,  and  restored  to  health  and  prosperity  (xxxiii. — 
xlii.). 

Pabt  I.   The  exordium^  containing  the  narration  ofJob^s  circumstances, 
and  trials  (i.  ii.) ;  which  is  written  in  prose. 

1.  The  situation  and  circumstances  of  Job  (i.  1<— 6.). 

2.  T\i%  first  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  with  divine  permission,  in  the  loss  of 
his  property  and  children  ;  the  integrity  of  Job  declared  (i.  7 — 22.). 

3.  The  second  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  in  the  severe  affliction  of  his  person 
(ii.  1 — 10.),  and  the  visit  of  his  friends  to  console  him  (11 — 13.). 

Pabt  II.   The  first  dialogue  or  controversy  between  Job  and  his  friends 
(iii. — xiv.). 

1.  The  complaint  of  Job  on  his  calamitous  situation,  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  following  arguments  (iii.)* 

2.  The  speech  of  Eliphaz,  in  which  he  reproves  the  impatience  of  Job, 
and  insinuates  that  his  sufferings  were  the  punishment  of  some  secret 
iniquity  (iv.  v.). 

3.  Job  s  reply,  in  which  he  apologizes  for  the  intemperance  of  his  grief 
by  the  magnitude  of  his  calamities,  prays  for  speedy  death,  accuses  his 
friends  of  cruelty,  and  expostulates  with  God,  whose  mercy  he  supplicates 
(vi.  vii.). 

4.  The  argument  of  Eliphaz  resumed  by  Bildad,  who  reproves  Job  with 
still  greater  acnmony,  and  accuses  him  of  irreligion  and  impietv  (viii.). 

5.  Job's  rejoinder,  in  which,  while  he  acknowledges  the  justice  and 
sovereignty  of  God,  he  argues  that  his  afflictions  are  no  proof  of  his. 
wickedness,  and  in  despair  again  wishes  for  death  (ix.  x.).  This  passionate 
reply  calls  forth, 

6.  Zopbar,  who  prosecutes  the  argument  begun  by  Eliphaz,  and  con- 
tinued by  Bildad,  with  still  greater  severity,  and  exhorts  him  to 
repentance,  as  the  only  means  by  which  to  recover  his  former  prosperity 
(xi.). 

7.  The  answer  of  Job,  who  retorts  on  his  friends,  censuring  their  pre- 

>  See  the  Synopsis  prefixed  to  his  Amended  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job:  (Cambridge, 
North  Am.  1827.) 
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tensions  to  superior  knowledge,  and  charging  them  with  false  and  partial 
pleading  against  him,  and  appeals  to  God,  professing  his  hope  in  a  future 
resurrection  (xii. — xiv.).  ^ 

Part  III.   The  second  dialogue  or  controversy  (xv. — ^xxi.) ;  in  which 
we  havef 

1.  The  argument  renewed,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been 
commenced  by  Eliphaz,  who  accuses  Job  of  impiety  in  justifying  himself 
(xy.> 

2.  Job's  reply,  who  complains  of  the  increasing  unkindness  of  his  friends, 
protests  his  innocency,  and  looks  to  death  as  his  last  resource  (xvi.  xvii.). 

3.  Bildad,  going  over  his  former  line  of  argument,  widi  increased 
asperity,  applies  it  to  Job,  whose  aggravated  sufienngs,  he  urges,  are  justly 
inflicted  upon  him  (xviii.). 

.4.  Job's  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and  from  them  to  Gk>d : 
professing  his  faith  in  a  future  resurrection,  he  cautions  his  friends  to  cease 
from  their  invectives,  lest  God  should  chastise  them  (xix.). 

5.  Job's  appeal  is  retorted  upon  himself  by  Zophar  (xx.);  to  whom  he 
replies  by  discussing  at  large  the  conduct  of  God's  providence,  in  order 
to  evince  the  fallacy  of  iSophar's  argument  of  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the 
wicked  (xxi.). 

Part  IV.   The  third  debate  or  controversy  (xxii.— xxxL);  in  which, 

1.  Eliphaz  resumes  the  charge,  representing  Job's  vindication  and  appeal 
as  displeasing  to  God  ;  contends  that  certain  and  utter  ruin  is  the  uniform 
lot  of  the  wicked,  as  was  evinced  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the 
deluge  ;  and  concludes  with  renewed  exhortation  to  repentance  and  prayer 

(xxii.). 

2.  In  reply.  Job  ardently  desires  to  plead  his  cause  before  God,  whose 
omnipresence  he  delineates  in  sublime  language,  urging  that  his  suf- 
ferings were  designed  as  trials  of  his  faith  and  integrity ;  and  he  shows 
in  various  instances  that  the  wicked  frequently  escape  punishment  in  this 
life  (xxiii.  xxi  v.). 

3.  The  rejoinder  of  Bildad,  who  repeats  his  former  proposition,  that,  since 
no  man  is  without  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  consequently  Job  cannot  be 
justified  in  his  sight  (xxv.). 

4.  The  answer  of  Job,  who,  having  reproved  the  harsh  conduct  of  Bildad, 
re-vindicates  his  own  conduct  with  great  animation^  reviews  his  character 
in  the  relative  situations  of  life,  as  a  husband,  as  a  nmster,  and  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  concludes  by  repeating  his  ardent  wish  for  an  immediate  trial 
with  his  calumniator  before  the  tribunal  of  God  (xxvi. — xxxi.). 

Part  V.  Contains  the  svmming  up  of  the  whole  argument  by  Elihu  ; 
whoy  having  condemned  the  conduct  of  all  the  disputants,  whose 
reasonings  were  not  calculated  to  produce  conviction  (xxxii.),  pro- 
ceeds  to  contest  some  of  JoVs  positions,  and  to  show  that  God 
frequently  afflicts  the  children  of  men  for  the  best  qf  purposes,  and 
that  in  every  instance  our  duty  is  submission.  He  concludes  with  a 
grand  description  cf  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator  (xx^dii. — 
xxxvii.). 

Part  VI.  The  termination  of  the  controversy,  and  the  restoration  of 
Job  to  his  former  prosperity  (xxxviii. — xlii.);  containing, 

1.  The  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  pronounce  judgment ;  who  addresses 
Job,  out  of  a  whirlwind,  in  a  most  sublime  speech.     In  it  are  illustrated 
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Uic  omnipotence  of  God,  and  man's  utter  ignorance  of  his  ways,  and  works 
of  creation  and  providence  (xxxviii. — xii.). 

2.  The  submission  of  Jol^  which  is  accepted,  his  restoration  to  his  former 
prosperity,  and  the  increase  of  his  substance  to  double  (zlii.  1 — 10.). 

3.  A  more  particular  account  of  Job's  restoration  and  prosperity 
(xlii.  11— 17.).> 

XI.  Independently  of  the  important  instruction  and  benefit  which 
may  be  deriyed  from  a  devout  perusal  of  the  book  of  Job,  this  divine 
poem  is  of  no  small  value,  as  transmitting  to  us  a  faithful  delineation 
of  the  patriarchal  doctrines  of  religion ;  that  confirms  and  illustrates 
the  notices  of  that  religion  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  an  out- 
line of  which  has  been  given  in  a  former  volume.*  On  this  account, 
we  shall  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  patriarchal  creed;  more 
especially  as  some  very  learned  men  have  denied  that  it  contained 
any  reference  either  to  fiUlen  angelic  spirits,  or  to  a  future  resurrec- 
tion of  the*  body  from  the  grave,  and  consequently  to  a  future  state 
of  existence. 

The  two  grand  articles  of  patriarchal  faith,  from  the  earliest  days, 
according  to  St.  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  6.),  were,  1.   That  there  is  a  God, 
and,  2.    That  tie  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.    These 
articles  are  particularly  contained  in  Job's  declaration, 
I  know  that  roj  Redeemer  liveth. 
And  that  he  shiall  stand  at  the  latter  day  apon  the  earth. 

But  there  are  several  other  important  points  of  doctrine  either 
directly  stated,  or  which  may  be  legitimately  inferred  from  different 
parts  of  this  book:  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  nine 
articles :  — 

1.  The  creation  of  the  world  by  one  supreme^  ommpresenty  and  eternal 
Beinffy  of  boundless  wisdom,  irresistible  power,  indescribable  glory,  inflexible 
justice,  and  infinite  goodness.  This  first  great  principle  of  what  is  usually 
called  natural  religion  is  laid  down  throughout  the  whole  book  as  an  in- 
contestable truth ;  but  it  is  particularly  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Jehovah 
himself  in  Job  xxxviii.— xli. 

2.  7%e  government  of  the  world  by  the  perpetual  and  superintending  pro* 
vidence  of  God.  This  article  of  the  patriai'chal  creed  is  particularly  noticed 
in  Job  i.  9,  21.,  ii.  10.,  v.  8 — ^27.,  ix.  4 — 13.,  and  in  almost  every  other 
chapter  of  the  book :  in  every  instance,  this  doctrine  is  proposed,  not  as  a 
matter  of  nice  speculation,  but  as  laying  mankind  under  the  most  powerful 
obligations  to  fear  and  serve,  to  submit  to  and  trust  in  their  Creator,  Lord, 
and  Ruler. 

3.  That  the  providential  government  of  ^e  Almighty  is  carried  on  by  the 
ministration  of  a  heavenly  tnerarchy  (i.  6,  7.,  iv.  18, 19.,  v.  1.,  xxxiii.  22, 23.), 
which  is  composed  of  various  ranks  and  orders,  possessing  different  names, 
dignities,  and  offices.' 

'  Dr.  Hales  is  of  opinion  that  the  last  six  verses  of  this  chapter,  1 1 — 17.  (which  particu- 
larize the  increase  of  Job's  familj,  the  names  of  his  daughters,  who,  according  to  primitive 
usage,  were  made  co-heiresses  with  their  brothers,  together  with  the  number  of  years  during 
which  he  survived  his  trial)  form  an  appendix ;  which  was  probabljr  added  in  later  times 
from  tradition,  either  by  Moses,  who  resided  so  long  in  his  neighbourhood,  or  by  Samuel, 
or  bv  the  person  (whoever  he  was)  that  introduced  the  book  into  the  sacred  canon. 
Ani^sis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  L  p.  101.,  or  p  91.  (edit.  1880.}. 

•  Bee  Vol  I.  pp.  835— S37. 

'  As  obedim,  servants;  malachm^  angels  ;  meHzim^  intercessors;  memitim,  destinies  or 
destroyers  ;  alep,  the  miliad  or  thousand ;  kedosimy  sa^ctj,  the  heavenly  saihts  or  hottts 
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4.  An  apostasy  or  defection  in  some  rank  or  order  of  these  powers  (i  v.  18^ 
XV.  15.);  of  which  Satan  seems  to  have  been  one,  ana  perliaps  chief 
(i.  6—12.,  ii.  2—7.). 

5.  The  good  and  evil  powers  or  principles^  equally  formed  hy  the  Creator^ 
and  hence  equally  denominated  '*  sons  of  Grod ; "  both  of  them  employed  by 
him  in  the  adnunistradon  of  his  providence ;  and  both  amenable  to  him 
at  stated  courts,  held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  account  of  their 
respective  missions  (i.  6,  7.,  ii.  1.)-* 

6.  That  Zabianism,  or  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  stars^  was  a  judicial 
offence,  cognizable  by  thepelilim  or  judges ;  who  were  arbitrators,  consisting 
of  the  heads  of  tribes  or  families,  appointed  by  common  consent  to  try 
offences  against  the  community,  and  to  award  summary  justice.'  Such 
was  the  case  of  the  Trans-jordanite  tribes,  who  were  suspected  of  apostasy, 
and  were  threatened  with  extirpation  by  the  heads  of  the  ten  tribes  on  the 
western  side  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  16 — ^22.).' 

7.  Original  sin,  or  "  that  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  that 
naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam" *  " It  is  certain,"  as 
bishop  Burnet  has  well  remarked,  ''  that  in  Scripture  this  general  corrup- 
tion of  our  nature  is  often  mentioned  ^  ;"  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
this  article  of  doctrine,  however  repugnant  to  the  pride  of  man,  should  be 
omitted  in  the  book  of  Job.  Accordingly  we  find  it  expressly  asserted  in 
chap.  xiv.  4.,  xv.  14 — 16.,  and  xxv.  4. 

8.  The  propitiation  of  the  Creator  in  the  case  of  human  transgressions  by 
sacrifices  (i.  5.,  xlii.  8.),  and  the  mediation  and  intercession  of  a  righteous 
person  (xlii.  8,  9.).  In  his  intercession  for  his  friends.  Job  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  ^pe  of  him  *'  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  "  for 
transgressors.  If  any  evidence  were  wanting  to  prove  sacrifices  of  divine 
institution,  the  declaration  in  xlii.  8.  alone  would  be  sufficient* 

9.  That  there  will  be  a  day  of  future  resurrection  (xiv.  7 — 11.  with 
TV.  12 — 15.  of  the  same  chapter),  judgment  (xix.  25 — 29.),  and  retribution 
to  all  mankind  (xxvii.  8.,  zxxi.  13,  14.).^ 

The  passage,  in  which  Job  expresses  his  firm  faith  in  a  Redeemer 
(xix.  25 — 29.),  has  been  greatly  contested  among  critics ;  some  of 
whom  refer  it  simply  to  his  deliverance  from  his  temporal  distresses, 
maintaining  that  it  has  no  allusion  whatever  to  a  future  state ;  while 
others  understand  it  in  the  contrary  sense,  and  consider  it  a  noble 
confession  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  The  latter  opinion  has  been 
ably  advocated  by  Pfeiffer,  the  elder  Schultens,  Michaelis,  Velthusen, 
Rosenmiiller,  Dr.  Good,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hales  and  J.  P.  Smith. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Hales's  version  of  this  passage : 

generally.  Good,  Introd.  Diss,  to  his  Versioxi  of  Job,  p.  Ixt.  See  it.  18^  xzxiiL  S2, 
23.,  T.  1.,  XV.  15.  of  his  translatioD,  compared  with  p.  Ixxiv.  of  bis  Dissertation,  and  his 
notes  on  the  passages  cited. 

'  Gkx>d,  Introd.  Diss.  p.  btv. 

'  Job  xxxi.  26—28.  Dr.  Hales,  to  whose  researches  we  are  indebted  f<ur  the  sixth 
article  of  the  patriarchal  creed,  translates  the  28th  wrse  thus: — 

Eren  this  would  be  &  judicial  crimen 
For  I  should  haoe  lied  unto  God  abovb. 

*  Dr.  Hales,  Analysis,  voL  il  book  L  pp.  105,  106,  or  p.  96.  (edit.  1830> 

*  Article  ix.  of  the  Confession  of  tlie  Anglican  church. 

*  Burnet  on  Art  ix.  p.  139. 

'  Archbp.  Magee  has  collected  all  the  evidence  on  this  important  subject  with  great 
ability.  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  toI.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  25 — 46. 
'  See  also  Carey,  The  Book  of  Job,  Diss.  v.  pp.  21  -  30. 
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I  know  that  my  REDBEincR  [m]  living. 

And  that  at  the  last  [day"]  » 

He  will  arise  [in  judgment]  upon  dnst  \^numkmd\> 

And,  after  my  skin  be  mansled  thus, 

Tet  eTen  from  my  flesh  shall  I  see  Gk)d : 

Whom  I  shall  see  for  me  [on  my  tide]. 

And  mine  eyes  shall  behold  him  not  estranged ; 

[ThougK]  my  reins  be  [noto]  consumed  wiuin  me. 

But  ye  should  say,  •*  Why  persecute  we  him  \Jwrther1  f " 

Since  the  strength  of  the  argument  is  found  in  me, 

Fear  ye  for  y ourselves,  from  the  face  of  the  sword; 

For  [divine]  wrath  [punisheth]  iniquities  [with]  the  sword; 

That  ye  mcty  know  there  is  a  judgments 

Nor  was  the  morality  of  Job  less  excellent  than  his  theology.  He 
expresses  his  undeviating  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God^  and  his 
delight  therein :  see  xxiii.  11^  12. 

From  this  and  other  passages^  Dr.  Hales  with  great  probability 
thinks  it  evident  that  there  was  some  collection  of  certain  precepts, 
or  rules  of  religion  and  morality,  in  use  among  the  patriarchs :  such 
were  the  precepts  of  the  NoachidaB  or  sons  of  Noah ;  and  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  substance  at  least  of  the  decalogue, 
given  at  Sinai,  was  of  primitive  institution.  Comp.  Gen.  ix.  1 — 6. 
How  well  the  venerable  patriarch  observed  the  duties  of  morality 
will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  perusing 
chap.  xxix.  11 — 17.  andxxxi.  6 — 22. 

There  is  a  remarkable  reference  in  the  book  of  Job,  to  the  former 
destruction  of  the  world  by  water,  and  to  its  final  dissolution  by  fire ; 
which  was  prophesied  by  Enoch  before  the  deluge ;  whence  it  must 
have  been  known  to  Noah,  and  no  doubt  transmitted  by  him  to  his 
family;  and  so  might  be  communicated  to  Job  and  his  friends.  It 
ocdlirs  in  the  last  speech  of  Eliphaz,  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
three.     See  xxii.  15 — 20. 

As  if  Noah  had  said.  Though  this  judgment  by  water,  however 
universal,  may  not  so  thorougUy  purge  the  earth,  as  that  iniquity 
shall  not  spring  up  again,  and  wicked  men  abound ;  yet  know  that  a 
final  judgment  by  fire  will  utterly  consume  the  remnant  of  such 
sinners  as  shall  then  be  found  alive,  along  with  the  earth  itselfl' 
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L  General  title  of  this  book. — H,  Structure  of  the  psalms.— IIL  Their 
canonical  authority.  —  IV.  Authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. — 
1.  Moses. — 2.  David. — 3.  Asaph.  ^  A.   The  sons  of  Korahy  Jeduthun, 

»  Dr.  Hales,  Analysis,  vol  ii.  pp.  83—86.  or  pp.  76—78.  (edit.  1830).  For  the  very 
elaborate  notes  with  which  he  has  supported  and  vindicated  his  translation,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  his  work.  Other  illustrations  of  this  passage  may  be  seen  in  Pfeiffer,  Dubia 
Vcxata  Scriptune,  Centaria  iii.  No.  89.  Op.  torn.  L  pp.  269—271.;  and  Dr.  Smith, 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  L  pp.  1 99 — 2 11.  In  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary, 
there  is  a  good  illustration  of  Job  xix.  25 — 29.  [Comp.  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  Illustrations, 
Evening  Series,  Sixth  Week,  Second  Day ;  Carey,  The  Book  of  Job,  pp.  95, 264—271.] 

^  Dr.  Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  ii.  pp.  111,1 12.,  or  pp.  98—101.  (edit.  1830.) 
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Ilemany  and  Ethan, — 5.  Solaman, — 6.  Anonymous  psalms. — ^V.  CJiro^ 
nological  arrangement  of  the  psalms  by  Calmet, — ^Vl.  Collection  of  the 
psalms  into  a  volume. — ^VEL  The  inscriptions  or  titles  prefixed  to  the 
different  psalms. — VllL  Probable  meaning  of  the  word  Selah. — IX. 
Scope  of  the  booh  of  psalms.  — X.  Imprecatory  psalms, — XL  Rules  for 
better  understanding  the  psalms  > — XU.  A  tMe  of  the  psalms  classed 
according  to  their  several  subfeet 

I.  This  book  is  entitled  in  the  Hebrew  O^^W  *»9p,  that  is,  the  Book 
of  Hymns  or  liaises  ;  because  the  greater  part  of  them  treat  of  the 
praises  of  Grod ;  while  the  remainder  consist  either  of  the  complaints 
of  an  afflicted  soul,  or  of  penitential  effusions,  or  of  the  prayers  of  a 
heai*t  overwhelmed  with  grief.  In  the  Roman  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  version,  printed  in  1587,  which  professes  to  follow  the 
Vatican  manuscript,  this  book  is  simply  denominated  '*'AAMOI,  the 
Psalms  ;  and  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  British 
MuHCum,  it  is  entitled  ^'AATHPION  MET  X1AA12,  the  Psalter 
with  OdeSy  or  hymns.'  The  Syriac  version,  in  bishop  Walton's 
Polyglott,  denominates  it  the  Book  of  Psalms  of  David,  the  king  and 
prophet;  and  the  Arabic  version  commences  with  the  first  Book  of 
Psalms  of  David  the  prophet y  king  of  the  sons  of  Israel. 

II.  Augusti,  De  Wette,  and  some  other  German  critics,  have 
termed  the  book  of  Psalms  the  Hebrew  anthology,  that  is,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  lyric,  moral,  historical,  and  elegiac  poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 
This  book  presents  every  possible  variety  of  Hebrew  poetry.  All 
the  psalms,  indeed,  may  be  termed  poems  of  the  lyric  kind,  that  is, 
adapted  to  music,  but  with  great  variety  in  the  style  of  composition. 
Ihus  some  are  simply  odes.  ^^  An  ode  is  a  dignified  sort  of  song, 
narrative  of  the  facts,  either  of  public  history,  or  private  life,  in  a 
highly-adorned  and  figured  style.  But  the  figure  in  the  psalm^  is 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  Uie  figure 
gives  its  meaning  with  as  much  perspicuity  as  the  plain^t  speech. ''' 
Others,  again,  are  ethic  or  didactic,  "  delivering  grave  maxims  of  life, 
or  the  precepts  of  religion,  in  solemn,  but  for  tiie  most  part  simple, 
strains."  To  this  class  we  may  refer  the  hundred  and  nineteenth, 
and  the  other  alphabetical  psalms,  which  are  so  called  because  the 
initial  letters  of  each  line  or  stanza  follow  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

*  These  odes  or  hjrniDs,  which  are  thirteen  in  number,  are  printed  in  Dr.  Grabe's  edi- 
tion of  the  Septuagint:  they  are  thus  entitled: — 

1.  The  Ode  of  Moses  in  Exodus  (xv.  1.  &c.). 

2.  The  Ode  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  (xxxii.  1.  &c.)* 

3.  The  Prayer  of  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.  &c). 

4.  The  Prayer  of  Isaiah  (in  the  margin^  of  Hezekiah),  Isai.  xxvi  9.  &c 

5.  The  Prayer  of  Jonah  (Jonah  il  3.  &c.). 

6.  The  Prayer  of  Habakkuk  (Sept  Ambakoum),  Hab.  iiL  2.  &c. 

7.  The  Prayer  of  Hezekiah  (Isal  xxxTiii.  10.  &c.). 

S.  The  Prayer  of  Manassfth  (2  Chron.  xzauii.  according  to  some  copies,  but  one  of  the 

apocryphal  pieces  in  our  bibles). 
5.  The  Prayer  of  Azariah  (Dan.  iil  26.  &c.). 
1*0.  The  Hymn  of  our  fathers  (Dan.  iii  y.  52.  &c.). 

I I.  The  Prayer  of  Mary,  ihe  mother  of  God  (Luke  L  46.  &c.). 

12.  The  Prayer  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  29.  &c.). 

13.  A  Morning  Hymn,  the  first  part  of  whidi  nearly  corresponds  with  the  fttblime  hymn 

in  the  post-communion  service  of  the  church  of  England. 
'  Bishop  Horsloy,  translation  of  th«  Psalms,  vol  L  pp.  xiv.  xv.. 
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Nearly  oiie-eeventh  part  of  the  Psalms  is  composed  of  elegiac  or 
pathetic  compositions  on  mournful  subjects.  Some  are  enigmatic^ 
delivering  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  enigmata^  sentences  contrived 
to  strike  the  imagination  forcibly,  and  yet  easy  to  be  understood ; 
while  a  few  may  oe  referred  to  the  class  of  idyls^  or  short  pastoral 
poems.  But  the  greater  part^  according  to  bishop  Horriey,  is  a  sort 
of  dramatic  ode,  consisting  of  dialogues  between  certain  persons  sus- 
taining cert^n  characters.  ^'  In  these  dialogue-psalms  the  persons 
are  frequently  the  psalmist  himself,  or  the  chorus  of  priests  and 
Levites,  or  the  leader  of  the  Levitieal  band,  opening  the  ode  with  a 
proem  declarative  of  the  subject,  and  very  often  closing  the  whole 
with  a  solemn  admonition  drawn  from  what  the  other  persons  say. 
The  other  persons  are  Jehovah,  sometimes  as  one,  sometimes  as 
another  of  the  three  persons ;  Christ  in  his  incarnate  state,  sometimes 
before,  sometimes  after  his  resurrection ;  the  human  soul  of  Christ, 
as  distinguished  from  the  divine  essence.  Christ,  in  his  incarnate 
state,  is  personated  sometimes  as  a  priest,  sometimes  as  a  king,  some- 
times as  a  conqueror ;  and,  in  those  psalms  in  which  he  is  introduced 
as  a  conqueror,  the  resemblance  is  very  remarkable  between  this 
conqueror  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  the  warrior  on  the  white  horse 
in  the  book  of  Revelation,  who  goes  forth  with  a  crown  on  his  head 
and  a  bow  in  his  hand,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  the  con- 
quest in  the  Psalms  is  followed,  like  the  conquest  in  the  Revelation^ 
by  the  marriage  of  the  conqueror.  These  are  circumstances  of  simi- 
litude, which  to  any  one  versed  in  the  prophetic  style,  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  mystical  c(mqueror  is  nie  same  personage  in  both."' 
III.  The  right  of  the  book  of  Psalms  to  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon 
has  never  been  disputed :  they  are  frequently  aUuded  to  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  are  often  cited  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  as  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  They  are  generally  termed  the  Psalms  of 
David ;  that  Hebrew  monarch  being  their  chief  author.  Origen, 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Euthymius',  and  others  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  indeed,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  their  sole  author; 
but  they  were  opposed  by  Hilary,  and  Athanasius  (or  the  author  of 
the  Synopsis  attributed  to  him),  Jerome,  Eusebius^  and  other  fathers 
of  equal  eminence.  And  indeed  this  notion  is  manifestly  erroneous ; 
for  an  attentive  examination  of  the  psalms  will  immediately  prove 
them  to  be  the  compositions  of  various  authors,  in  various  ages,  some 
much  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  David,  some  of  a  much  kter  age ; 
and  others  were  evidently  composed  during  the  Babylonish  ci^tivity. 

'  The  alphabetical  psalms  are  xxt.  xxxir.  xxxvii.  cxL  exit  cxix.  and  cxlr.  Oa  the 
peculiar  stmctnre  of  the  Hebrew  alphabetical  poems,  see  pp^  375,  376,  uupra, 

'  Bishop  Horsiey's  Psalms,  tuL  i  pp.  xt.  xri.  [Horslej's  notion  that  most  of  the. 
psalms  are  dialogue-odes  is,  to  say  the  least,  exaggerated.] 

*  Chrysostom,  in  Psal.  L  [possibly  spurious];  Ambrose,  PrK&t.  in  Psal.  i;  Augustine, 
de  Oivitate  Dei,  lib.  xviL  c  14.;  Theodoret,  Pnef.  in  Psal.;  Cassiodorus,Proleg.  inPsa).; 
Enthymius,  Praofl  in  PsaL;  Philastrius,  Hseres.  102  post  Christ.;  Hnct,  Dcm.  £?.  tom.  i« 
prop.  iv.  p.  830.,  or  p.  182.  (edit.  1679). 

*  Hilanus,  Proleg.  in  Psal.  et  Tractat.  in  PsaL  cxxxl;  Athanasius,  Synopsis;  Hicr- 
onymns,  Epist.  ad  Sophronium ;  Eusebius  Caesariensis,  Prsf.  in  Psalmos,  pp.  7,  8.  ct  in 
Iiiscrip.  Psal  p.  2.  et  in  PsaL  xlu  Ix.  Ixil;  Calmet,  Praef.  Gcneraic  sur  les  Pscaumcs. 
Comm.  tom.iv.  pp.  iv— vl;  Huet,  Ml  svpro.  See  Carpsor,  Introd.  ad.  Libr.  Canon.  V.  T. 
pars,  il  p.  92. 
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Some  modem  commentators  have  eyen  referred  a  few  to  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees ;  but  for  this  opinion,  as  we  shall  show  in  a  subsequent 
page  ^  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation.  Altogether  they 
embrace  a  period  of  about  nme  hundred  years. 

The  earliest  composer  of  sacred  hymns  unquestionably  was  Moses 

gSxod.  xv.) ;  the  next,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
eborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.);  but  it  was  David  him- 
self, an  admirable  composer  and  performer  in  music  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18.; 
Amos  vi.  5.),  who  gave  a  regular  and  noble  form  to  the  musical  part 
of  the  Jewish  service,  and  carried  divine  poetry  and  psalmody  to  per- 
fection; and  therefore  he  i^  called  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel 
(2  Sam.  xxiii  1.).  He,  doubtless  by  divine  authority,  appointed  the 
singing  of  psalms  by  a  select  company  of  skilful  persons,  in  the 
solemn  worship  of  the  tabernacle  (1  Chron.  vi.  31.,  xvi.  4 — 8.)'; 
which  Solomon  continued  in  the  first  temple  (2  Chron,  v.  12,  13.); 
and  it  was  re-established  by  Ezra,  as  soon  as  the  foundation  of  the 
second  temple  was  laid  (Ezra  iii.  10,  ll.\  Hence  the  Jews  became 
well  acquainted  with  these  son^  of  Sion,  and,  having  committed 
them  to  memory,  were  celebrated  for  their  melodious  singing  among 
the  neighbouring  countries  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  3.).  The  continuance 
of  this  branch  of  divine  worship  is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  instructions  of  St.  Paul  (Matt  xxvi.  30. ;  Mark  xiv.  26. ; 
Eph.  V.  19.;  Col.  iii.  16.;  compared  with  Rev.  v.  9.,  xiv.  I,  2, 3.);  and 
the  practice  of  divine  psalmody  has  subsisted  through  every  succeed- 
ing age  to  our  own  time,  not  more  to  the  delight  than  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church  of  Christ  "  There  are,  indeed,  at  this  time  "  (to 
use  the  words  of  a  sensible  writer  '*),  "  very  few  professing  Christians 
who  do  not  adopt  these  sacred  hymns  in  their  public  and  private 
devotions,  either  by  reading  them,  composing  them  as  anthems,  or 
singing  poetical  translations  and  imitations  of  tinem.  In  this  particular 
there  ever  has  existed,  and  there  still  exists,  a  wonderful  communion 
of  saints.  The  language  in  which  Moses,  and  David,  and  Solomon, 
Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun,  worshipped  Grod,  is  applicable  to 
Christian  believers.  They  worship  the  same  God,  througn  the  same 
adorable  Redeemer ;  they  give  thanks  for  similar  mercies,  and  mourn 
under  similar  trials ;  they  are  looking  for  the  same  blessed  hope  of 
their  calling,  even  everlasting  life  and  salvation,  through  the  prevail- 
ing intercession  of  the  Messiah.  The  ancient  believers,  indeed, 
worshipped  him  as  about  to  appear :  we  adore  him  as  having  actually 
appeared,  and  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  They  saw, 
as  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  we  face  to  face.** 

IV.  The  Jewish  writers  ascribe  the  book  of  psalms  to  ten  different 
authors^,  viz.  Adam,  to  whom  they  ascribe  the  ninety- second  psalm ; 

»^  Se6  pp.  706,  707.  infra, 

'  On  the  sabject  of  Jewish  psalmody,  mach  carious  information  is  collected  in  The 
Temple  Mosic ;  or,  an  Essay  concerning  the  Method  of  singing  the  Psalms  of  David  in 
the  Temple,  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  By  Arthur  Bedford.  London,  1706.  The 
song  of  Deborah  is  minutely  examined  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July  1855,  pp.  597 — 642. 

*  The  editor  of  the  4to.  Bible  of  1810,  with  the  notes  of  several  of  the  venerable  re- 
formers. 

*  Francisc  Junius,  Proleg.  ad  Libruin  Psalmorum,  §  2. 
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Melchizedek ;  Abraham^  whom  they  call  Ethan,  and  give  to  him  the 
eighty-ninth  psalm ;  Moses,  Asaph,  Heman,  Jeduthun,  and  the  three 
sons  of  Korah ;  and  they  make  David  to  be  merely  the  <5ollector  of 
them  into  one  volume  or  book.  But  this  opinion  is  evidently  fabu- 
lous ;  for,  1.  The  ninety-second  psalm,  which  is  ascribed  to  Adam, 
appears  from  its  internal  structiire  and  style  to  be  of  a  later  date, 
though  no  author  is  mentioned  in  its  title  or  inscription :  besides,  if 
Adam  had  left  any  sacred  odes,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some 
notice  would  have  been  taken  of  them  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  is 
totally  silent  concerning  any  such  compositions.  2.  That  the  hundred 
and  tenth  psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  Melchizedek,  was  certainly 
written  by  David,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  title  which  claims  him 
for  its  author,  but  also  from  its  style  and  manner,  which  correspond 
with  the  acknowledged  productions  of  the  royal  prophet ;  and 
especially  from  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostle  Peter 
(Matt.  xxii.  43 — 45.;  Mark  xii.  36.;  Luke  xx.  42.;  Acts  ii.  34.). 
And,  3.  It  is  most  certain  that  David  was  the  author  of  very  many 
psalms,  not  merely  of  those  which  have  his  name  in  their  respective 
titles,  but  likewise  of  several  others,  to  which  his  name  is  not  prefixed, 
especially  of  Psalms  ii.  and  xcv. ;  as  we  are  assured  by  the  inspired 
apostles  (Acts  iv.  25, 26;  Heb.  iv.  7.).  To  make  David,  therefore, 
merely  the  collector  and  editor  of  those  divine  compositions  is  alike 
contraydictory  to  the  clearest  evidence,  derived  from  the  book  of 
Psalms  itself,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of 
antiquity. 

A  careful  investigation  of  these  divine  odes  will  enable  us  to  form 
a  better  opinion  concerning  their  respective  authors,  whom  the  modem 
Jews,  and  all  modem  commentators,  understand  to  be  Moses,  David, 
Solomon,  Asaph,  Heman,  Ethan,  Jeduthun,  and  the  three  sons  of 
Korah.  Other  authors  have  been  conjectured  by  some  eminent 
critics,  whose  hypotheses  will  presently  be  noticed. 

1.  To  Moses  the  talmudical  writers  ascribe  ten  psalms,  viz.  from 
xc  to  xcix.  inclusive.  The  ninetieth  psalm,  in  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, is  inscribed  with  his  name ;  and,  irom  its  general  coincidence 
in  style  and  manner  with  his  sacred  hymns  m  Exod.  xv. '  and 
Deut.  xxxii.  it  is  generally  and  in  all  probability  with  justice  con- 
sidered as  the  composition  of  the  great  lawgiver  oi  the  Jews. 
[Kennicott's  objection  that  the  length  of  life  in  the  time  of  Moses 
was  above  four-score  years,  is  not  well-founded.  The  whole  gener- 
ation of  the  Israelites  perished  at  a  comparatively-early  age  in  the 
wilderness ;  so  that,  when  they  entered  Palestine,  few  of  them  were 
sixty ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  in  general  after  that  time  the 
duration  of  life  was  beyond  the  modern  standard.^]  The  other  nine 
psalms,  xci.  to  xoix.,  are  attributed  to  Moses  by  the  Jews,  by  virtue 
of  a  canon  of  criticism  which  thei/  have  established,  namely,  that  all 
anonymous  psalms  are  to  be  referred  to  that  author  whose  name 
occurred  in  the  title  last  preceding  them.^     But  for  this  rule  no 

'  Comp.  Havernick,  Einlcitang,  §  285.  III.  p.  150. 

'  This  opinion  is  very  ancient ;  it  was  adopted  by  Origcn,  Select,  in  PsalnuM,  Op. 
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foundation  whfttover  exists :  it  is  certain  that  the  ninety-ninth  psalm 
could  not  have  been  toritten  by  Moses,  for  in  the  sixth  verse  mention  is 
made  of  the  prophet  Samuel^  who  was  not  born  till  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  or  six  years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  [Hibbard  assigns 
also  l^sal.  xci.  to  Moses ;  *  but  Keil  places  it  with  the  following  to  c 
in  the  time  between  Solomon  and  the  captivity.*] 

2.  The  name  of  David  is  pr^xed  to  seventy-one  psalms  in  the 
Hebrew  copies,  to  which  the  Septuagint  version  adds  eleven  others ; 
.  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  style  and  subject-matter  of  the  latter,  that 
many  of  them  cannot  be  the  composition  of  David,  particularly  the 
hundred  and  second,  which  is  in  no  respect  whatever  applicable  to 
him,  but  from  its  subject-matter  must  be  referred  to  some  pious  Jew 
who  composed  it  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
while  the  temple  was  in  ruins,  and  the  countrv  in  a  state  of  desolation. 
The  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  psalm,  also,  tiiough  attributed  in  the 
Septuagint  to  David,  could  not  have  been  written  by  him;  for 
reference  is  made  in  it  to  the  temple^  which  was  not  erected  till  after 
his  death  by  Solomon.  [This  is  an  insufficient  objection :  h:f^\j  is 
sometimes  used  of  the  sacred  tabernacle  before  the  building  of  the 
temple,  as  in  1  Sam.  L  9.,  iii.  3. ;  PsaL  v.  8.]  On  the  contrary, 
some  cf  the  psalms  thus  ascribed  to  David  in  the  Septuagint  version 
are  imquestionably  his,  as  well  as  some  which  are  anonymous :  of 
the  former  class  is  the  ninety-fifth,  and  of  the  latter  the  second  psalm, 
both  of  which  are  cited  as  David's  psalms  by  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  New  Testament.  Comp.  Acts  iv.  25 — 28.,  xiii.  33 ;  Heb.  iii. 
7—11.,  iv.  7—13. 

Many  of  the  psalms,  which  bear  the  royal  prophet's  name,  were 
composed  on  occasion  of  remarkable  circumstances  in  his  life,  his 
dangers,  his  afflictions,  his  deliverances.  Some  writers  are  disposed 
to  see  a  reference  to  Messiah  in  all  that  was  expressed  by  David. 
Thus  Horsley  says,  "  Of  those  which  relate  to  the  public  history  of 
the  natural  Israel,  there  are  few  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  mystical 
Israel  are  not  adumbrated  ;  and,  of  those  which  allude  to  the  life  of 
David,  there  are  none  in  which  the  Son  of  David  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal and  inunediate  subject.  David's  complaints  against  his  enemies 
are  Messiah's  complaints,  first  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  then  of 
the  heathen  persecutors,  and  the  apostate  faction  in  later  ages. 
David's  afflictions  are  Messiah's  sufferings.  David's  penitential 
supplications  are  Messiah's  under  the  burden  of  the  imputed  guilt 
of  man.  David's  songs  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  are  Messiah's 
songs  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over  sin,  and  death, 
and  hell.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  page  in  this  book  of  Psalms,  in 
which  the  pious  reader  will  not  find  his  Saviour,  if  he  reads  with  a 
view  of  finding  him."'  [This  will  be  thought  by  most  an  extreme 
view*     It  is  true  that  many  things  which  happened  to  David  had  a 

torn.  ii.  p.  514.  (edit  Benedict),  and  by  Jerome,  Epist  cxxxix  ad  Cvpriannm,  p.  388. 
(edit  Plantin.),  who  sajrs  it  was  derired  from  a  tradition  recorded  by  luUns,  or  iluillus, 
patriarch  of  the  Jews.  Ad?ers.  Baffin,  lib.  L  cap.  3.  p.  295.;  BosenmiiUtsr,  Scholia  in 
Fkalmos,  torn.  L  p.  xii. 

*  The  Psalms  Chronologically  Arranged,  New  York,  1857,  part  i.  sect  ii. 

*  Einkitang,  §  115.  *  Bishop  Horsley 's  l^salms,  vol.  L  pp.  x.  xL 
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deep  significance,  and  were  affwi  represented  more  completely  in 
David's  greater  Son ;  so  that  were  was  much  written  of  him  in  the 
Psahns  as  well  as  in  the  prophets ;  but  care  most  be  taken  not  to 
press  a  general  truth  too  far.] 

From  the  yariety  of  circumstances  and  situations  in  which  David 
was  placed  at  diflferent  times,  and  the  various  affections  which  con- 
sequently were  called  into  exercise,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  his 
style  is  exceedingly  various.  The  remark,  indeed,  is  applicable  to 
the  entire  book  (h  Psalms,  but  eminently  so  to  the  odes  of  David. 
Some  of  David's  psalms  possess  great  sublimity,  as  the  eighteenth 
and  twenty-fourth ;  but  softness,  tenderness,  and  pathos,  are  their 
prevailing  characteristics. 

[To  Divid  are  ascribed  seventy-three  psalms  (not  seventy-four,  as 
De  Wette  and  Tholuek  state ;  nor  seventy-one,  as  most  others  have 
counted ),**  iii. — ^ix.,  xi«-«xxxii,  xxxiv. — xli.,  IL — Ixv.,  Ixviii. — Ixx., 
Ixxxvi.,  ci.,  ciii.,  cviii. — ex.,  cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiiL,  cxxxviii. 
— cxlv.,  **  and  at  least  eleven  others  in  the  LXX.,  namely,  xxxiii., 
xliii.,  xcL,  xciv. — ^xcix.,  civ.,  cxxxvii.,  to  which  may  be  added  Psal. 
X. ;  as  it  forms  part  of  Psal.  ix.  in  that  version." '  Critics  vary  much 
in  the  number  of  psalms  of  which  David  actually  was  the  author. 
For,  while  several  of  those  to  which  his  name  is  prefixed  arc  not 
really  from  his  pen,  both  the  style  and  also  the  circumstances 
alluded  to  betraying  a  later  date,  others  which  are  anonymous 
must  be  attributed  to  him.  Calmet's  ammgement  assigns  him  forty- 
five  psalms:  Bosenmiiller  and  Eichhom  allow  him  seventy-one; 
while  Hengstenberg  says,  *^  David  is  the  authcnr  of  eighty  psalms ; " 
and  Hibbard  ascribes  to  him  eighty-four.  The  groimds  on  which 
these  conclusions  are  formed  are  of  course  very  uncertain.  Thus 
Psal.  xiv.  is  generally  denied  to  be  David's,  because  of  the  expression, 
"  When  the  Lord  bringeth  back  the  captivity  of  his  people ; " 
which  is  said  clearly  to  point  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  exile ;  and 
Tholuek  can  find  no  better  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  than 
to  suppose  that  v.  7.  is  a  liturgical  addition,  yet  \^  T^^^  n\n\  n^B^ 
can  by  no  means  necessarily  refer  to  the  return  from  Babylon. 
The  very  same  words  occiir  in  Job  xlii.  10. ;  where  die  meaning  is 
only  deliverance  from  affliction.] 

3.  With  the  name  of  Asaph,  a  very  celebrated  Levite,  and  chief 
of  the  choirs  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  David  {\  Chron.  xvi.  4,  6.), 
twelve  psalms  are  inscribed,  viz.  1.,  Ixxiii. — Ixxxiii.  But  the  seventy- 
fourth  and  seventy -ninth  psalms  evidently  cannot  be  his,  because 
they  deplore  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  the  conflagration  of  the 
temple,  and  in  point  of  style  approach  nearest  to  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah.  Either,  therefore,  they  are  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him,  or  were  composed  by  another  Asaph,  who  lived  during  the  cap- 
tivity. The  subjects  of  Asaph's  psalms  are  doctrinal  or  preceptive : 
their  style,  though  less  sweet  than  that  of  David,  is  much  more  ve- 
hement, and  little  inferior  to  the  grandest  parts  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  and  Habakkuk.     The  fiftieth  psalm,  in  particular,  is  charao- 

I  Kitto's  C/d.  of  Bibl  Lit.  art  Psalms,  Book  of. 
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terized  bv  such  a  deep  vein  of  thought  and  lofty  tone  of  Bentiment 
as  place  him  in  the  number  of  poets  of  the  highest  order.  In  Asaph 
the  poet  and  the  nhilosopher  were  combined.  ^'He  was,'*  says 
Eichhorn,  *^  one  of  tnose  ancient  wise  men,  who  felt  the  insufficiency 
of  external  religious  usages,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
virtue  and  purity  of  mind."  It  may  be  well  sidd  of  him,  as  of  the 
scribe  in  the  New  Testament,  that  he  was  not  far  from  the  hingdom 
of  God} 

[Of  the  twelve  psalms  that  bear  the  name  of  Asaph,  Keil  speci- 
fies only  seven,  viz.  L,  Ixxiii.,  Ixxvii.,  IxxviiL,  Ixxx. — Ixxxii.,  that 
properly  belong  to  him ;  and  other  writers  would  still  further  reduce 
the  list,  Keil  places  Ixxxiii.  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  Ixxv.  and 
Ixxvi.  in  the  Assyrian  period  under  Hezekiah,  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxix.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  He  accounts  for  these 
bearing  the  name  of  Asaph  by  the  supposition  that  they  were  com- 
posed oy  some  descendants  of  his  ramily,  who  were  also  sacred 
minstrels,  and  of  whom  perhaps  one  or  another  mi^ht  inherit  their 
celebrated  nncestor's  name.'  This  is  of  course  possible ;  but  it  is  no 
more  than  a  guess.  Hibbard  inclines  to  the  same  view,  and  observes 
that  the  family  of  Asaph  are  prominentiy  mentioned  as  musicians  in 
later  times,  2  Chron.  xx.  14. ;  Neh.  vii.  44.  He  imagines  that  some 
of  the  anonymous  psalms  proceeded  from  the  same  source,  and  says 
of  the  Asaphic  poems  in  general  that  *'  they  mostly  belong  to  the 
later  periods  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  or  to  the  limes  of  the  cap- 
tivity.''^ 

4.  Eleven  psalms,  viz.  xlii.,  xliv. — ^xlix.,  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvii., 
and  Ixxxviii.,  are  inscribed,  **  For  the  sons  of  Korah : "  but  who 
these  persons  were  is  not  altogether  certain;  and  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  prepositional  prefix,  that  the  most  eminent  critics 
have  not  been  able  to  decide  whether  these  psalms  were  written  hy 
them,  or  were  composed  for  them,  and  to  be  performed  by  them  with 
music  in  the  temple.  Professor  Stuart  thinks  it  probaUe  that  they 
were  the  descendants  of  Korah,  who  perished  in  the  rebellion 
(Numb.  xvi.).  It  is  certain  that  all  his  children  did  not  perish  with 
him  (Numb.  xxvi.  11.) :  it  is  certain  also  that  some  of  their  descend- 
ants were  among  those  who  presided  over  the  tabernacle  music 
(1  Chron.  vi  22,  37.).  In  1  Chron.  ix.  19.  we  find  Shallum,  a  de- 
scendant of  Korah,  mentioned  as  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  it  appears  that  he  belonged  to  a  family  called  Korahites, 
These  last  are  mentioned  also  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  I.,  and  2  Chron.  xx. 
19.,  as  being  among  those  engaged  in  sacred  music.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  there  were  men  of  eminence  amon^  the  Korahites,  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon ;  and  the  probabibty  is  that  the  psalms 
above  enumerated,  which  bear  their  names,  belong  to  them  as  authors. 

'  Noyes's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  p.  xiii.,  or  p.  22.  (edit.  1846). 

*  Einleitung,  §  114.  p.  898.;  See  also  Hayemick,  Einleitung,  §  286.  III.  p.  214.;  who 
tries  to  meet  the  objection  taken  from  the  fact  that  certain  psalms  are  ascribed  to  the  sons 
of  Korah,  and  that,  therefore,  we  might  expect  to  find  those  of  a  later  date,  ascribed  to 
Asaph,  noted  as  b^  the  sons  of  Asaph.  Asaph's  name  was  affixed,  HSTemick  saja^  be- 
caose  he  was  peculiarly  distingaished,  more  than  Heman  the  chief  of  the  Korahites. 

*  The  Psalms  Chronologically  Arranged,  part.  i.  sect.  ii. 
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In  style  they  differ  very  sensibly  from  the  compositions  of  David ; 
and  tney  are  some  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  the  lyric  compositions 
which  the  book  of  Psalms  contains.  The  title  was^  probably,  affixed 
by  some  editor  of  a  later  age,  who  knew  only  the  general  report  that 
the  psalms  in  question  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  and  could 
obtain  nothing  certain  as  to  the  individuals  who  were  their  respective 
authors.^ 

[Of  the  psalms  attributed  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  Keil  assigns  xlii., 
xliv.,  and  Ixxxiv.  to  the  time  of  David ;  xlv.  to  that  of  Solomon , 
xlvii.  and  xlviii.,  to  Jehoshaphat*s  reign ;  xlvi.  and  Ixxxvii.  to  the 
days  of  Hezekiah.  In  xlix.  and  Ixxxv.  he  can  find  no  historical 
allusion  to  indicate  the  date.  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  he  attributes  according 
to  its  title  to  Heman  the  Ezrahite,  that  is  the  descendant  of  Zerah  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  was  incorporated  among  the  Levites,  and 
became  a  leader  of  the  singers*  (1  Chron.  ii.  6.,  vi.  33.).  This 
however,  is  very  uncertain:  the  Heman  of  1  Kings  iv.  31.,  and 
1  Chron*  ii.  6.,  may  be  a  different  man  from  the  one  of  that  name  in 
1  Chron.  vi.  33.,  and  xxv.  1.  &c.  Hengstenberg  is  inclined  to  ima- 
gine that  Heman  and  Ethan  were  Levites  by  descent,  but  reckoned 
in  the  family  of  Zerah  as  having  dwelt  among  them.  To  Ethan, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  Jeduthun',  is  ascribed  PsaL 
Ixxxix*  If  the  name  be  rightly  given,  it  can  hardly  be  the  Ethan  of 
1  Chron.  vi.  42.,  xv.  17. ;  as  this  psalm  is  evidently  of  the  time  of 
the  captivity.  Keil,  however,  supposes  that  it  describes  the  circum- 
stances of  Absalom's  rebellion.  And  so  Havernick,  who  argues  the 
matter  at  length.*] 

5.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  psalms  were  composed 
during  the  reign  of.  Solomon,  who,  we  learn  from  1  Kings  iv.  32. 
"  wrote  a  thousand  and  five  songs,"  or  poems. 

There  are  only  two  psalms,  however,  which  bear  his  name,  viz.  the 
seventy-second,  and  the  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  psalms.  The 
title  of  the  former  may  be  translated  for  as  well  as  of  Solomon ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  evident,  from  considering  its  stvle  and  subject- 
matter,  that  it  could  not  have  been  composed  by  him.  But,  as  he 
was  inaugurated  just  before  David's  death,  it  was,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  David's  latest  odes.  The  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  psalm 
is  most  likely  Solomon's,  composed  at  the  time  of  his  nuptials :  it 
strongly  and  beautifuUy  expresses  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  Je- 
hovah for  every  blessing,  especially  a  numerous  offspring,  which  we 
know  was  an  object  of  the  most  ardent  desire  to  the  Israelites.  [If 
Psal.  cxxvii.  was  Solomon's,  it  was  probably  written  on  occasion  of 
building  the  temple.     Hibbard  assigns  cxxviii.  also  to  him.] 

6.  Besides  the  preceding,  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  psalms  which 
in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  are  altogether  anonymous;  although  the 
Septuagint  version  gives  names  to  some  of  them,  chiefly,  it  should 
seem,  upon  conjecture,  for  which  there  is  little  or  no  foundation. 

»  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrcstomathy,  p.  206.  *  EinleituDg,  §  114. 

'  So  Havernick,  Einlcitung§  286.  HI.  pp.  243,  244.    Ck)mp.  1  Chron.  xvl  41,  42.,  XXT. 
1,  3.  with  xy.  17,  19. 
*  Pp.  244—247. 
VOL.  11.  Z  Z 
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Thus  the  Alexandrian  Greek  translators  ascribe  the  hundred  and 
thirty-seventh  psalm  to  Jeremiah;  who  could  not  have  written  it,  for 
he  died  before  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
which  joyous  eVent  is  most  pleasingly  commemorated  in  that  ode.  In 
like  manner  the  hundred  and  forty-sixth  and  hundred  and  forty- 
seventh  psalms  are  attributed  by  them  to  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  for  no  other  reason,  it  should  seem,  than  because  PsaL 
0x1  vi.  7 — 10.  treats  of  the  deliverance  of  the  captives  and  those  who 
were  oppressed,  and  cxlvii.  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Psalms  ii.  and  xcv.  however,  as  we  have  already  remarked ',  though 
anonymous,  are  ascribed  by  the  inspired  apostles  to  DavidL  Some 
modem  critics  have  imaging  that  there  are  a  few  of  the  untitled 
psalms  which  were  composed  so  lately  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
Thus  Rudinger  assigns  to  that  period  Psalms  i.,  xliv.,  xlvi.,  Ixix.,  and 
cviii.;  Herman  Vender  Hardt,  Psal.  cxix.;  and  Venema,  Psalms 
Ixxxv.,  xciii.,  and  cviii.^  This  late  date,  however,  is  impossible ; 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  being  closed  by  Ezra, 
nearly  three  centuries  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  But 
**  whether  David,  or  any  other  prophet,  was  employed  as  the  instru- 
ment of  communicating  to  the  church  such  or  such  a  particular  psalm, 
is  a  question  which,  if  it  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
needs  not  disquiet  our  minds.  When  we  discern,  in  an  epistle,  the 
well-known  hand  of  a  friend,  we  are  not  solicitous  about  the  pen 
with  which  it  was  written."  * 

[Keil  arranges  the  fifty  anonymous  psalms  in  the  following  way. 
To  the  time  of  David  belong  i.,  ii.,  x.,  xxxiii.,  xliii.;  to  the  Assyrian 
period  Ixvi. :  Ixvii.  he  thinks  indicated  by  no  chronological  mark: 
Ixxi.  is  after  David's  time ;  while  xcL— <5.  belong  to  the  period  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  captivity ;  cii.  to  the  last  days  of  the  exile ; 
civ — cvL  somewhat  later :  cvii.  was  very  likely  written  for  the  first 
celebration  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  iii.  1.  &c.) :  cxi. — cxvi.  belong  also  to  the  early  days  after  the 
return ;  cxvii.,  cxviii.  to  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  temple:  cxix.  proceeds  from  Ezra.  Of  the  ten  anonymous 
songs  of  degrees,  Keil  thinks  cxx.,  cxxi.,  cxxiii.,  cxxv.,  cxxvi.,  cxxviii. 
— cxxx.,  cxxxiv.  post-exilian ;  though  cxxviii.,  cxxx.,  and  cxxxiv. 
have  no  historical  reference ;  while  cxxxiL  exhibits  no  certain  mark 
to  show  whether  it  was  composed  before  or  after  the  captivity.  Of 
the  rest,  cxxxv.,  and  cxxxvi.,  must  follow  cxv.,  andcxviii« :  cxxxvii. 
is  of  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  after  the  second  takingof  Babylon ; 
cxlvi.  a  summary  of  the  Davidic  and  exile  psalms ;  and,  finally,  cxlvii. 
— cl.,  are  very  likely  from  the  same  hand,  celebrating  the  completion 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah.* 

Hibbard's  arrangement  differs  in  many  particulars.  Thus  he  con- 
siders Psal.  X.  as  written  when  the  Jews  had  received  the  decree  of 

'  See  pp.  701,  702.  guprtu 

*  Hosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  Prolegom.  cap.  S.  pp.  xl — ^xiz.    He  adopta  the 
untenable  hrpothesis  of  Radinger. 

'  Bishop  Horne,  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  t. 

*  Einleitung,  §  115.  pp.  390,  391 :  comp.  Hayernick,  Einleitung,  §  287.  III.  pp.  248,  fto 
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Tlaman*^  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  this  author  (ader  August!), 
imagines  that  Psal.  xlv.  was  composed,  probably  by  Mordecai,  to 
celebrate  Esther's  marriage  with  Xerxes.  The  conjecture  is  not  a 
happy  one,  hardly  more  so  than  that  of  Von  Lengerke,  who  thinks 
it  an  epithalamium  on  Ahab's  marriage  with  Jezebel. 

The  opinion  of  the  best  critics  is  decidedly  against  the  bringing 
down  of  any  of  the  psalms  to  the  late  date  of  the  Maccabean  times. 
The  psalms  were  distributed,  as  will  be  afterwards  observed,  into 
five  books;  which  were  collected  gradually,  the  earlier  psalms  being 
arranged  in  the  earlier  books.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Macca- 
bean productions,  if  there  were  any,  should  get  into  the  earlier  books, 
in  which  we  find  some  of  those  ascribed  to  this  late  period.  It  is 
equally  strange  thai  wrong  titles  should  be  prefixed  to  compositions 
produced  a  little  while  before.  Besides,  the  language  does  not 
betray  so  late  an  origin.  The  supposition  cannot,  therefore,  be 
admitted.*] 

V.  The  following  chronological  arrangement  of  the  Psalms,  after 
a  careful  and  judicious  examination,  has  been  adopted  by  Calmet', 
who  has  further  specified  the  probable  occasions  on  which  they  were 
composed: — 

1.  Psalms  of  which  tlie  date  is  uncertain.  These  are  nine  in 
number;  viz. 

PsaL  i.  This  is  a  preface  to  the  whole  book,  and  is  by  some  ascribed  to 
David,  by  others  to  Ezra,  who  is  supposed  to  have  collected  the  psalms  into 
a  volume. 

Psal.  V.  The  expressions  of  a  devout  person  amid  the  corrupt  manners 
of  the  age.     An  evening  prayer. 

Psal.  viii.  The  prerogatives  of  man ;  and  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ 

Psal.  xix.  A  beautiful  eulogy  on  the  law  of  God.  A  psalm  of  praise  to 
the  Creator,  arising  from  a  consideration  of  his  works,  as  displayed  in  the 
creation,  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  stars. 

PsaL  Ixxxi.  This  psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  Asaph,  was  sung  in  the 
temple,  at  the  feast  of  trumpets,  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year  of 
the  Jews,  and  also  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

Psal.  xci.  This  moral  psalm,  though  assigned  to  Moses,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability composed  during  or  after  the  captivity.  It  treats  on  the  happiness 
of  those  who  place  their  whole  confidence  in  God. 

PsaL  ex.  The  advent,  kingdom,  and  generation  of  the  Messiah;  composed 
by  David. 

Psal.  cxxxix.  A  psalm  of  praise  to  God  for  his  all-seeing  providence  and 
infinite  wisdom. 

Psal.  cxlv.  A  psalm  of  thanksgiving. 

2.  Psalms  composed  by  David  during  the  persecution  of  SauL 
These  are  seventeen ;  namely, 

*  The  Psalms  Chronologicallr  Arranged,  pp.  544.  &c 

'  See  Stuart,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Old  Test.  Canon  (edit.  Davidson),  sect  t.  pp.  126,  7. ;  De 
Wette,  Einleitung,  §  270. ;  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  1 1 5,  and  aathors  there  referred  to. 

"  Commentaire  Litteral,  torn.  iv.  pp.  Ixii. — Ixvi.  As  some  of  the  psalms  in  the  Vulgate 
Latin  version,  which  was  used  bj  Calmet,  are  divided  and  numbered  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  in  which  they  appear  in  our  bibles,  we  have  adapted  the  references  to  the 
psalms  to  the  authorized  Enplish  version. 
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Psal.  xi.  David,  being  entreated  bj  liis  friends  to  withdraw  from  tbe 
court  of  Saul,  professes  his  confidence  in  God. 

Psal.  xzxi.  David,  proscribed  hj  Saul,  is  forced  to  withdraw  from  his 
court. 

Psal.  xxxiv.  Composed  bj  David,  when,  at  the  court  of  Achish  king  of 
Gath,  he  counterfeited  madness,  and  was  permitted  to  depart. 

Psal.  Ivi.  Composed  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  after  David's  escape  from 
Achish. 

PsaL  xvi.  David  persecuted  by  Saul,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Moabites  and  Philistines. 

PsaL  liv.  David  pursued  bj  Saul  in  the  desert  of  Ziph,  whence  Saul 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  and  repel  the  Philistines.  David's  thanksgiving 
for  his  deliverance. 

PsaL  lii.  Composed  by  David  after  Saul  had  sacked  the  city  of  Nob,  and 
put  the  priests  and  all  their  families  to  the  sword.  ' 

PsaL  cix.  Composed  during  SauFs  unjust  persecution  of  David.  The 
person  against  whom  this  psalm  was  directed  was  most  probably  Doeg. 
Bishop  Horsley  considers  it  as  a  prophetic  malediction  against  the  Jewish 
nation. 

Psal.  xvii.  A  prayer  of  David  during  Saul's  bitterest  persecution  of  him. 

Psal.  xxiL  David,  persecuted  by  Saul,  personates  the  Messiah,  persecuted 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Jews. 

PsaL  XXXV.  Composed  about  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  perse- 
cution. 

PsaL  Ivii.  David,  in  the  cave  of  En-gedi,  implores  divine  protection,  in 
sure  prospect  of  which  he  breaks  forth  into  grateful  praise  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1.). 

PsaL  Iviii.  A  continuation  of  the  same  subject.  Complaints  against 
Saul's  wicked  counsellors. 

PsaL  cxlii.  David  in  the  cave  of  En-gedi. 

PsaL  cxL  cxli.  David,  under  severe  persecution,  implores  help  of  GU>d. 

PsaL  vii.  David  violently  persecuted  by  SauL 

3.  Psalms  composed  by  David  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and 
after  the  death  of  Haul.     Of  this  class  there  are  sixteen ;  viz. 

Psal.  ii.  Written  by  David,  after  he  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government 
at  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the  malignant  opposition  of  his  enemies.  It 
is  a  most  noble  prediction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

PsaL  Ixviii.  Composed  on  occasion  of  conducting  the  ark  from  Kiijath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem. 

PsaL  ix.  and  xxiv.  Sung  by  David  on  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  to  Mount  Sion. 

PsaL  ci.  David  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  guided  his  people  in 
justice  and  equity. 

PsaL  xxix.  A  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  rain  that  fell  after  David  had 
avenged  the  -Gibeonites  on  the  house  of  Saul,  by  whom  they  had  been 
unjustly  persecuted.  2  Sam.  xxi.  &c. 

Psal.  XX.  Composed  by  David  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  marching 
against  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians  who  had  leagued  together  against  him. 
2  Sam.  X. 

PsaL  xxi.  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  subject.  David's  thanks-  . 
giving  for  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites. 

Psal.  vi.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  Composed  by  David  during  sickness : 
although  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  sickness  in  the  history  of  David,  yet  it 
is  the  opinion  of  almost  every  commentator  that  these  psalms  refer  to  some 
dangerous  illness  from  which  his  recovery  was  long  doubtfuL 
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PsaL  xl.  xli.  Psalms  of  thanksgiving  for  his  recovexy  from  sickness. 
Psal.  11.  zxxii.  and  xxxiii.  were  all  composed  by  David  after  Nathan  had 
convinced  him  of  his  sin  with  Bathsheba.^ 

4.  Psalms  during  the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  This  class  comprises 
eight  psalms ;  viz. 

Psal.  iii.  iv.  Iv,  Composed  when  David  was  driven  from  Jerusalem  by 
Absalom. 

PsaL  Ixii.  David  professes  his  trust  in  Grod  during  the  unnatural  perse* 
cution  of  his  son. 

Psal.  Ixx.  Ixxi.  A  prayer  of  David  when  pursued  by  Absalom. 

Psal.  cxliii.  Written  during  the  war  with  Absalom. 

PsaL  cxliv.  A  thanksgiving  for  his  victories  over  Absalom*  Sheba^  and 
other  rebels.    2  Sam.  xviii.  20. 

5.  The  psalms  vrritten  between  the  death  of  Absalom  and  tlie  cap- 
tivity  are  ten  in  number ;  viz. 

PsaL  xviii.  David's  solemn  thanksgiving  for  all  the  blessings  he  had 
received  from  God.     Comp.  2  Sam.  xxii. 

Psal.  XXX.  Composed  on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  altar  on  the  threshing* 
floor  of  Araunah.     2  Sam.  xxiv.  25, 

PsaL  xlv.  Composed  on  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a  king's  daughter. 
It  is  throughout  prophetical  of  the  victorious  Messiah. 

Psal.  Ixxii.  David's  prayer  for  Solomon  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
A  prophecy  of  the  Messiah. 

Psal.  Ixxviii.  Composed  on  occasion  of  Asa's  victory  over  the  forces  of  the 
king  of  Israel.     See  2  Chron.  xvi.  4,  6. 

PsaL  Ixxxii.  Instructions  given  to  the  judges,  during  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  king  of  Judah.     See  2  Chron.  xix.  5,  6. 

Psal.  Ixxxiii.  A  triumphal  ode,  composed  on  occasion  of  Jehoshaphat V 
victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  enemies.  See  2  Chron. 
XX.  1.,  &c. 

Psal.  Ixxvi.  Composed  after  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army.  See 
2  Chron.  xxxii. 

PsaL  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxix.  Lamentations  for  the  desolation  of  the  tempio 
of  Jerusalem :  it  was  most  probably  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
captivity. 

6.  Psalms  composed  during  the  captivity  ;  the  authors  of  which  are 
unknown.  Calmet  ascribes  them  chiefly  to  the  descendants  of  Asaph 
and  Korah. 

Their  subjects  are  wholly  of  a  mournful  nature,  lamenting  the  captivity, 
imploring  deliverance,  and  complaining  of  the  oppression  of  the  Babylonians. 
These  psalms,  forty  in  number,  are  as  follow  :  x.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  xxv. 
xxvL  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  xlii.  xliii.  xliv.  xlix.  L  liii.  Ix.  Ixiv.  Ixix. 
Ixxiii.  Ixxv.  Ixxvii.  Ixxx.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxvi.  Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix.  xc  xcii.  xciii. 
xciv»  xcv.  cxix.  cxx.  cxxi.  cxxiii.  cxxx.  cxxxL  cxxxiL 

'  Dr.  Holes  refers  to  this  period  psalm  ciii.,  which  is  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving.  He  con- 
siders it  as  David's  euchnristical  ode,  after  God  had  pardoned  his  great  sin.  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  voL  ii.  pp.  376,  377,  or  pp.  342,  3-13  (edit.  1830).  [Doubts  have  been  enter* 
tained  as  to  Psal.  li.  Certainly  vv.  18,  19.  are  perplexing ;  and  Tholuck's  notion  that 
they  are  a  late  appendix  is  most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  true  that  we  find  Solomon  (I  Kings 
X.  16.)  building  or  perhaps  rc-building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  prayer,  li.  18., 
would  seem  rather  to  denote  a  time  when  Jerusalem  was  waste,  as  at  and  after  the  cap- 
tivity. And  yet  the  earlier  part  of  this  psalm  is  peculiarly  apposite  to  David's  repentiiuce 
after  his  great  sin.] 

2   z   3 
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7*  Psalms  composed  after  Cyrus  issued  his  edict,  allowing  the  Jews 
to  return  from  their  captivity. 

This  class  consists  of  thanksgiving  odes  for  their  release,  and  also  on 
occasion  of  dedicating  the  walls  of  the  cit7,  as  well  as  of  the  second  temple 
Thej  abound  with  the  most  lively  expressions  of  devotion  and  gratitude, 
and  amount  to  fifty ;  viz.  cxxii.  Ixi.  Ixiii.  cxxiv.  xxiii.  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxv. 
xlvi.  xlvii.  xlviii.  xcvi. — c.  cii. — cviii.  cxi. — cxvii.  cxxvi.  cxxxiii. — 
cxxxvii.  cxlix.  cl.  cxlvi.  cxlvii.  cxlviii.  lix.  Ixv.  Ixvi.  Ixvii.  cxviii.  cxxv. 
cxxvii.  cxxviiL  cxxix.  cxxxviii. 

According  to  this  distribution  of  Calmet^  only  forty-five  of  these 
psalms  were  composed  by  David, 

VI.  At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  book  of  Psalms  was  collected 
into  one  volume^  we  have  no  certain  information.  Many  are  of 
opinion  that  David  collected  such  as  were  extant  in  his  time  into  a 
book  for  the  use  of  the  national  worship :  this  is  not  unlikely ;  but  it 
is  manifest  that  such  a  collection  could  not  include  all  the  psalms, 
because  many  of  David's  odes  are  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
series.  Some  have  ascribed  the  general  collection  to  the  friends 
or  servants  of  Hezekiah  before  the  captivity;  but  this  could  only 
apply  to  the  psalms  then  extant ;  for  we  read  that  Hezekiah  caused 
the  words  or  psalms  of  David  to  be  sung  in  the  temple  when  he 
restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah  there  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25 — 30.) : 
the  collection  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  could  not  comprise  any  that 
were  composed  either  under  or  subsequent  to  the  captivity.  That 
the  psalms  were  collected  together  at  different  times  and  by  different 
persons  is  very  evident  from  an  examination  of  their  contents. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Masoretic  copies  (and  also  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion) they  are  divided  into  five  books ;  viz. 

1.  The  first  book  is  entitled  *10^"'9P2  it  comprises  Psalms  i.  to 
xli.,  and  concludes  thus :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.  Amen  and  Amen  (xli.  13.).  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  titles  of  all  these  psalms  (excepting  i.  ii.*  x.  xxxiii.) 
ascribe  them  to  David :  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  first 
book  of  psalms  was  collected  by  the  Hebrew  monarch. 

2.  The  second  book  is  termed  ""W  "TOP :  it  includes  Psalms  xlii.  to 
Ixxil  and  ends :  Blessed  be  the  LoBD  God  of  Israel,  who  only 
doeth  wondrous  things.  And  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever  ; 
and  let  the  whole  earth  he  filled  with  his  glory.  Amen  and  Amen. 
The  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended  (Ixxii.  18 — 20.). 
From  this  termination  of  the  second  book  of  psalms,  some  have  con- 
jectured that  David  also  collected  it,  as  nineteen  out  of  the  thirty-one 
bear  his  name ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  concluding  sentence  of 
Psal.  Ixxii.  simply  means  the  psalms  of  David  in  that  book,  because 
several  of  his  compositions  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  books  or 
collections. 

3.  The  third  book  is  called  **^W  "^^J? :  it  comprehends  Psalms 
Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxix.,  which  is  thus  concluded:    Blessed  be  the  Lobd 

>  The  second  psalm,  however,  as  before  observed,  is  expressly  declared  to  bo  David's 
ia  Acts  iv.  25,  26. 
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fvT  evermore.  Amen  and  Amen  (Ixxxix.  52.).  Of  the  seyenteen 
psalms  included  in  this  book,  one  only  is  ascribed  to  David ;  one  to 
Heman ;  and  one  to  Ethan ;  three  of  the  others  are  directed  to  the 
sons  of  Korah,  without  specifying  the  author's  name ;  and  eleven  bear 
the  name  of  Asaph^  who  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  collector  of  this 
book. 

4.  The  fourth  book  is  inscribed  T^l  "I9(?>  ^^'^  ^^  contains 
seyenteen  psalms,  viz.  from  xc.  to  cvi.  'this  book  concludes  with 
the  following  doxology:  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel^  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  ;  and  let  all  the  people  say^  Amen.  Praise 
ye  the  LoBD  (cvi.  48.).  One  of  these  psalms  is  ascribed  to  Moses ; 
and  two  have  the  name  of  David  in  their  title.  The  rest  have  no 
authors'  names,  or  titles  prefixed  to  them.  The  collector  of  this  book 
is  unknown. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  book  is  called  T^PC]  "i^P,  and  consists  of 
forty-four  psalms,  viz.  from  Psal.  cvii.  to  the  end  of  cl.  It  ter- 
minates the  whole  book  of  Psalms  thus :  Let  everything  that  hath 
breath  praise  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord  (cl.  6.).  Of  these  forty- 
four  psalms,  fifteen  are  ascribed  to  David:  the  rest  have  for  the 
most  part  no  titles  at  all,  and  are  anonymous.  This  book  is  supposed 
to  have  been  collected  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabasus,  but  by  whom 
we  cannot  conjecture.* 

[It  would  seem  impossible  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  the  principle  which  governed  the  arrangement  of  the  psalms ; 
yet  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  collectors,  one  or  more,  pro- 
ceeded at  random.  The  difference  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names  is 
remarkable.  It  appears  that  Jehovah  occurs  272  times  in  the  first 
book,  Elohim  (used  absolutely)  15  times;  in  the  second  book, 
Jehovah  30  times,  Elohim  164  times;  in  the  third,  Jehovah  44 
times,  Elohim  43  times;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  taken 
together,  Jehovah  339  times,  and  Elohim  7  times.  There  are  several 
theories  to  account  for  this  diversity.  De  Wette  would  attribute  it 
to  the  different  ages  of  the  psalms :  Delitzsch  thinks  it  was  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch :  Keil  fancies  it  was  intended  to  counteract 
the  mischief  that  might  flow  in  from  the  neighbouring  heathen 
worshipping  local  gods,  whence  the  Israelites  might  learn  to  regard 
Jehovah  as  merely  a  national  deity.*  But  not  one  of  these  hypo- 
theses is  satisfactory.  Still  some  hint  may  be  gathered  hence  for 
the  distribution  of  the  psalms.  Keil  supposes  that  it  was  made  by 
a  single  person,  and  on  principles  like  the  following.  In  the  first 
three  books  the  compositions  of  David  and  his  contemporaries  found 
their  place ;  viz.  in  the  first,  the  Davidic  Jehovah-psalms ;  in  the 
second,  the  Elohim-psalms  of  the  Korahites,  Asaph,  David,  Solomon, 
and  an  anonymous  writer ;  in  the  third,  the  other  psalms  of  Asaph, 
and  the  Korahites,  partly  mixed,  and  partly  purely  Jehovist,  Within 
these  three  books  a  certain  order  of  arrangement  is  observed ;  and 
psalms  are  placed  together  as  composed  on  the  like  occasion,  or  liaving 

'  Roscnnmller,  Scholia  in  Psalmo5»,  Prolef?.  pp.  xx. — xxiv.  cap.  3.  dc  FBalmorum  Col- 
Icctione,  Partitione,  et  Numero;  Rubcrts,  Ciavis  Bibliorum,  p.  166. 
*  Keil,  Einlcituiig.  §  116. 
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a  common  title>  or  as  evincing  certain  other  points  of  agreement. 
The  rest  of  the  collection  is  also  made  on  a  chronological  principle : 
that  by  Moses  (xc.)  standing  first;  then  a  decade  of  anonymous 
psalms  xci.— c.  from  Solomon's  time  to  the  exile;  then  several 
others,  ci.— cxix.,  extending  irom  the  exile  to  Ezra's  time ;  next  the 
pilgrim-songs,  cxx. — cxxxiv.;  and  then  the  closing  group  of  temple 
and  Hallelujah  psalms,  cxxxv,— cl. ;  the  last  three  groups  including 
some  by  David,  which  had  served  as  patterns  to  later  poets,  or  had 
some  peculiar  prophetic  reference  to  the  future  struggles  and  victo- 
ries of  God's  kingdom.' 

This  theory  is  ingenious ;  but  it  vrill  scarcely  bear  the  test  of  strict 
examination.  It  does  not  account  for  our  finding  the  same  psalm,  or 
portions  of  the  same,  preserved  in  more  than  one  book.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  collections  were  formed  gradually,  and  by  dif- 
ferent hands;  but  at  what  times  is  a  question.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  first  book  was  not  made  up  till  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  because  it  includes  Psal.  xiv.  (which  is  repeated  with  little 
more  variation  than  in  the  name  of  God,  Psal.  liii.).  But,  as  before 
shown,  the  argument  is  not  conclusive  for  the  late  date  of  this  psalm.^ 
And,  if  the  first  book  were  not  collected  till  after  the  exile,  so  short  an 
interval  would  remain  for  the  rest,  that  we  might  almost  as  well 
allow  that  one  person  alone  made  the  distribution.  It  is  impossible 
to  notice  here  all  the  theories  which  have  been  devised :  much  must 
necessarily  be  left  in  uncertainty.] 

This  division  of  the  Psalms  into  five  books  was  in  existence 
before  the  Septuagint  Ghreek  version  was  executed.*  But,  whatever 
subordinate  divisions  may  have  existed,  it  is  certain  that  the  Psalms 
composed  but  one  book  in  the  canon ;  for  they  are  cited  by  our 
Lord  coUectivelv  as  the  Psalms  (Luke  xxiv.  44.),  and  also  as  the 
Book  of  Psalms  (huke  xx.  42.) ;  by  which  last  title  they  are  cited  by 
St.  Peter  in  Acts  i.  20. ;  and  they  are  reckoned  as  only  one  book  in 
all  subsequent  enumerations  of  the  Scriptures,  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians. 

[Diflerent  classifications  have  been  proposed,  such  as  De  Wette's  • 

I.  Hymns  to  God. 

II.  National  psalms. 

III.  Psalms  of  Zion  and  of  the  temple. 

IV.  Psalms  relating  to  the  king. 

y>  Psalms  of  supphcation  and  complaint. 
YI.  Seligious  and  moral  psalms. 

Under  most  of  these  heads  are  several  subdivisions.* 

*  Keil,  tf6t  suprcu    Corop  Havemick,  Einleitung,  §  288.  IIL  pp.  271,  &c 

*  See  before,  p.  703.  There  is  perhaps  too  great  a  tendencj  to  post-date  psalms.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  authority  of  1  Chron.  xvi.,  some  will  have  the  psalm  there  recorded  (cv,  with 
some  additions)  much  later  than  the  time  of  David,  because  a  doxology  is  subjoined  similar 
to  those  which  close  more  than  one  of  the  five  books.    Surely  such  a  reason  is  of  little  weight. 

■  Euscbius  and  Theodoret,  in  their  respective  Prefaces  to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  consider 
tliis  book  as  ranking  next  in  priority  to  the  Pentateuch  ;  on  which  Account  it  was  divided 
into  five  parts  or  books,  like  the  writings  of  Moses. 

*  Kiiilfitung,  §  267. 
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In  reference  to  the  degree  of  inspiration  and  kind  of  composition^ 
the  same  critic  has  another  classification ;  as 
I.  Hymns  and  odes. 
IL  iroems. 

III.  Elegies. 

IV.  Didactic  psalms.' 

Hengstenberg,  who  is  followed  by  Keil^  proposes  a  simpler  and 
•better  division : 

I.  Psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving;  as  viiL  xviiL  xix.  xxiiL 
xxix.,  &c 

II.  Psalms  expressive  of  penitence,  sorrow,  and  complaint ;  as  iii.— 
vi.,  &c. 

III.  Didactic  psalms,  as  i.  xiv.  xv.  xxxii.  xxxvii.,  &c.'] 

The  number  of  the  canonical  psalms  is  one  hundred  and  fifty; 
but  in  the  Septuagint  version,  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic  translations,  there  is  extant  another  which  is  numbered 
cli.  Its  subject  is  the  combat  of  David  with  Goliath  (related  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.);  but  it  is  evidently  spurious,  for,  besides  that  it 
possesses  not  a  particle  of  David's  genius  and  style,  it  never  was 
extant  in  the  Hebrew,  and  has  been  uniformly  rejected  by  the 
fathers,  and  by  every  council  that  has  been  held  in  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  certainly  very  ancient,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus.' 

Although  the  number  of  the  psalms  has  thus  been  ascertained  and 
fixed,  yet,  between  the  Hebrew  originals  and  the  Greek  and  Vul- 
gate Latin  versions,  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  distribution.  In  the  latter,  for  instance,  what  is  numbered 
as  the  ninth  psalm  forms  two  distinct  psalms,  namely,  ix.  and  x.  in 
the  Hebrew ;  the  tenth  psalm  commencing  at  verse  22.  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  translations;  so  that,  from  this  place  to  the  hundred 
and  thirteenth  psalm  inclusive^  the  quotations  and  numbers  of  the 
Hebrew  are  different  from  these  versions.  Again,  Psalms  cxiv.  and 
cxv.  of  the  Hebrew  form  but  one  psalm  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  iu 
which  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  psalm  is  divided  into  two.  In  the 
Greek  and  Latin  copies  also,  the  hundred  and  forty-seventh  psalm  is 

»  Einleitnng,  §  267.  *  Keil,  Einleitung.  §  112. 

'  The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  pretended  psalm,  from  the  Septuagint,  made  as 
complete  as  possible  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  from  the  different  versions.  See  his  Commentar/ 
on  Psal.  cli. 

**A  psalm  in  the  hand-writing  of  Davids  beyond  the  number  of  the  psalms^  composed  by 
Damdf  when  he  fought  in  single  combat  with  Ooliath^ 

**  1.  I  was  the  least  among  mj  brethren,  and  the  youngest  in  my  father's  house ;  and  I 
^'kept  also  my  father's  sheep.  2.  My  hands  made  the  organ;  and  my  fingers  jointed  the 
**  psaltery.  3.  And  who  told  it  to  my  Lord  ?  [^Arab.  And  who  is  he  who  taught  me  ?] 
*'-  The  Lord  himself:  he  is  my  master,  and  the  hearer  of  all  that  call  upon  him.  4.  Ho 
**  sent  his  angel,  and  took  me  awuy  from  my  father's  sheep,  and  anointed  me  with  the  oil 
"of  his  anointing."  [^Others  have  the  oil  of  his  mercy.]  5.  "My  brethren  were  taller 
'*and  more  beautiful  than  I:  nevertheless*,  the  Lord  delighted  not  in  them.  6.  I  went 
**out  to  meet  the  Philistine  ;  and  he  cursed  me  by  his  idols.  7.  [In  the  strength  of  tho 
"Lord  I  cast  three  stones  at  him.  I  smote  him  in  the  forehead,  and  felled  him  to  the 
"earth.  ArabJ]  8.  And  I  drew  out  his  own  sword  from  its  sheath, and  cut  off  his  hca<l, 
"and  took  away  the  reproach  from  tho  children  of  Israel." — How  vapid!  How  unlike 
the  songs  of  Sion,  composed  by  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel  I 
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divided  into  two,  thus  completing  the  number  of  one  hundred  find 
fifty.  The  protestant  churches,  and  our  authorized  English  version, 
adhere  to  the  Hebrew  notation,  which  has  been  invariably  followed 
in  the  present  work. 

[It  may  be  observed,  that  some  critics  following  the  LXX.  would 
unite  Psalms  ix.  and  x. ;  also  xlii.  and  xliii. :  for  this  la^t  there  is  the 
authority  of  thirty-seven  codices  collected  by  Kennicott  and  De 
BossL  Again,  Psal.  xix.  is  by  some  divided  into  two,  at  the  end  of 
V.  6. ;  as  also  xxiv.,  which  is  similarly  cut  at  v.  6.*] 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  different  numerations 
in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Septuagint  version :  — 

Psalms  i. — viii.  in  the  Hebrew  are  Psalms  i. — viii.  in  LXX. 
Psalms  ix.  X Psal.  ix.  in  LXX 


Psalms  xi — cxiii.  . 
Psalms  cxiv.  ex  v.  . 
Psal.  cxvi. 

Psalms  cxvii. — cxlvi. 
Psal.  cxlvii.    . 
Psalms  cxlviii. — el. 
To  which  is  added 


Psalms  X. — cxii.  in  LXX 
Psal.  cxiii.  in  LXX 
Psalms  cxiv.  cxv.  in  LXX 
Psalms  cxvi.— cxiv.  in  LXX. 
Psalms  cxlvi.  cxlvii.  in  LXX 
Psalms  cxlviii. — cl.  in  LXX. 
Psal.  cli.  in  LXX 


VIL  To  most  of  the  psalms*  are  prefixed  inscriptions  or  titles; 
concerning  the  import  of  which  expositors  and  interpreters  are  by 
no  means  agreed.  Some  hold  them  in  the  profoundest  reverence, 
considering  them  as  an  original  part  of  these  divine  odes,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  them ;  while  others 
regard  the  titles  as  subsequent  additions,  and  of  no  importance  what- 
ever. In  one  thing  only  are  they  all  unanimous,  namely,  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  these  titles. 

That  all  the  inscriptions  of  the  psalms  are  canonical  and  inspired, 
we  have  no  authority  to  affirm.  Augustine,  Hilary,  Theodoret, 
Cassiodorus,  and  many  other  ancient  fathers,  admit  that  they  have 
no  relation  to  the  body  of  the  psalm,  and  that  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  sense.  The  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  have 
added  titles  to  some  of  the  psalms,  which  have  none  in  the  Hebrew : 
the  protestant  and  Bomisb  churches  have  determined  nothing  con- 
cerning them.  If  the  titles  of  the  psalms  had  been  esteemed 
canonical,  would  it  have  been  permitted  to  alter  them,  to  suppress 
them,  or  to  add  to  them  ?  Which  of  the  commentators,  Jewish  or 
Christian,  Roman-catholic  or  protestant,  thinks  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  follow  the  title  of  the  psalm  in  his  commentary  ?  And  yet 
both  Jews  and  Christians  receive  the  book  of  Psalms  as  an  integral 
part  of  holy  writ.      Although,  therefore,  many  of  the  titles  pre- 

'  Keil,  Einleitang,  §  1 12. 

•  The  number  of  psalms  without  titles  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  twenty-four,  viz. 
i.  ii.  X.  xxxiiL  xliii.  Ixxi.  xci.  xciii.  to  xcvii.  inclasive,  xcix.  civ.  cv.  cviL  cxiv.  to  cxix. 
inclusive,  cxxxvi.  and  cxxxvii. ;  by  the  talmudical  writers  they  are  termed  orphan  psalms. 
Tlvi  untitled  psalms  in  our  English  version  amount  to  thirty-four ;  but  many  of  these  are 
Hallelujah  psalmn,  which  have  lost  their  inscriptions,  because  th&  venerable  translators 
have  rendered  the  Hebrew  word  Hallelujah  by  the  expression  •*  Praise  the  Lord,**  which 
they  have  made  a  part  of  the  psalm,  though  in  the  Septuagint  version  it  stands  as  a  dij^- 
tiuct  title. 
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fixed  to  the  psalms  are  of  very  questionable  authority,  as  hot  being 
extant  in  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  some  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
not  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  text,  being,  in  all  probability,  con- 
jectural additions,  made  by  the  collectors  of  the  psalms,  at  different 
periods,  who  undertook  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  titles  from  their 
own  judgment  or  fancy,  without  a  due  regard  to  manuscripts,  yet  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  very  many  of  them  are  not  canonical 
parts  of  the  psalms ;  because  they  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the 
oriental  manner  of  giving  titles  to  books  and  poems. 

[Clauss,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and  some  other 
modern  critics,  maintain  that  the  titles  are  original  portions  of  the 
psalms.  They  appeal  to  the  custom  among  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
poets  of  prefixing  their  names.  Numb.  xxiv.  3. ;  2  Sam.  i.  17,  18. ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  1, ;  Isai.  xxxviii.  9. ;  Hab.  iii.  1.,  are  the  scripture  ex- 
amples most  to  be  relied  on.  It  is  also  tirged  that  many  are  without 
titles,  and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  no  one  presumed  in  later  times  to 
make  such  additions.  Had  they  been  afterwards  prefixed,  it  is 
said,  there  would  have  been  greater  uniformity.  Besides,  no  musical 
notes  are  attached  to  any  psalms,  except  to  those  of  David  and  his 
singers,  and  they  became  in  later  times  unintelligible.  Also  the 
contents  of  the  psalms  furnish  an  additional  proof.  The  notes  find 
often  independent  corroboration  in  the  historical  books,  and  agree 
well  with  the  subject-matter.* 

These  arguments,  however,  are  not  conclusive ;  and  the  inscriptions 
are  of  hardly  greater  authority  than  the  subscriptions  to  the  aposto- 
lical epistles.  In  some  of  the  old  translations  the  titles  vary ;  as  in 
the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions;  the  Hebrew  inscription,  as  in 
Psal.  xxvii.,  being  sometimes  changed,  and  headings  being  sometimes 
added,  as  in  xciii — xcvii.,  where  in  the  original  there  are  none.  As 
to  the  want  of  uniformity,  it  is  not  likely  that  all  the  titles  proceeded 
from  one  hand  :  they  might  be  a£Sxed  at  different  times,  and,  as  in 
some  cases  there  would  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  devising  a  proper 
title,  none  was  given.  Besides,  it  is  well-nigh  demonstrable  that  oc- 
casionally they  are  wrongly  given,  that  they  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  psalm,  and  that  the  name  of  an  author  is 
prefixed  to  a  composition  which  could  not  have  proceeded  from  his 
pen.  It  is  but  an  evasion  to  maintain  that  later  additions  have  been 
made  to  such  psalms.*  These  and  other  similar,  considerations  show 
that  the  authority  of  the  titles  is  very  doubtful.  They  ought  not 
needlessly  to  be  cast  aside ;  but  implicit  dependence  is  by  no  means 
to  be  placed  upon  them.] 

It  is  well  known  that  the  seven  poems,  composed  in  Arabic  by  as 
many  of  the  most  excellent  Arabian  bards  (which,  from  being 
originally  suspended  around  the  caaba  or  temple  at  Mecca,  were 
called  Moallakdty  or  suspended)^  were  called  al  Modhadhebaty  or  the 

f  olden  verses,  because  they  were  written  in  characters  of  gold  on 
Igyptian  papyrus. 
Might  not  the  six  psalms  which  bear  the  title  of  Michtanij  or 

'  Eeil,  Einlcitung,  §  113. 

'  See  Ritto's  Cycl.  of  BibL  Lit.  art.  Psalms,  Book  ot 
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golden  ^9  be  so  called  on  account  of  their  having  been  on  some  occa- 
sion or  other  written  in  letters  of  gold  and  hung  up  in  the  sanctuary? 
[A  more  probable  explanation  of  the  word  is  that,  by  the  interchange 
of  D  and  3,  it  is  equivalent  to  55^5P,  a  writing,  which  is  found  prefixed 
to  Hezekiah*B  lamentation  or  prayer,  Isai.  xxxviii.  9. ;  Hengstenberg, 
however,  objects  to  this.]  D'Herbelot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preceding  fact,  also  relates  that  Sherfeddin  al  Baussiri,  an 
Arabian  poet,  called  one  of  his  poems,  in  praise  of  Mohammed  (who, 
he  affirmed,  had  cured  him  of  a  paralytic  disorder  in  his  sleep).  The 
Habit  of  a  Derveesh;  and,  because  he  is  there  celebrated  for  having 
(as  it  is  pretended)  given  sight  to  a  blind  person,  this  poem  is  also 
intitled  by  its  author  The  Bright  Star^  I)'Herbelot  further  tells 
us  that  a  collection  of  moral  essays  was  named  The  Garden  oj 
Anemonies, 

The  ancient  Jewish  taste,  Mr,  Harmer  remarks,  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind ;  and  agreeable  to  this  is 
the  explanation  given  by  some  learned  men  of  David's  commanding 
the  bow  to  be  taught  the  children  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  i.  18.);  which, 
they  apprehend,  did  not  relate  to  the  use  of  that  weapon  in  war,  but 
to  the  hymn  which  he  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan ;  and  from  which  they  think  that  he  intitled  this  elegy 
the  Bow.  The  twenty-second  psalm  mightnn  like  manner  be  called 
The  Hind  of  the  Morning  {Aijeleth  Shahar);  the  fiftv-sixth.  The 
Dumb  in  distant  Places  (Joneth-elem-rechokim) ;  the  sixtieth.  The 
Lily  of  the  Testimony  {Shoshan-eduth);  the  eightieth.  The  Lilies  of 
the  Testimony  {Shoshannim-eduth),  in  the  plural  number;  and  the 
forty-fifth,  simply  The  Lilies  {Shoshannim).  That  these  appellations 
do  not  denote  musical  instruments,  Mr.  Harmer  is  of  opinion,  is 
evident  from  the  names  of  trumpet,  timbrel,  harp,  psaltery,  and 
other  instruments  with  which  psalms  were  sung,  being  absent  from 
those  titles.  If  they  signified  tunes  (as  he  is  disposed  to  think), 
they  must  signify  the  tunes  to  which  such  songs  or  hymns  were 
sung  as  were  distinguished  by  these  names;  and  so  the  inquiry  will 
terminate  in  this  point,  whether  the  psalms  to  which  these  titles  are 
affixed  were  called  by  these  names,  or  whether  they  were  some  other 
psalms  or  songs,  to  the  tune  of  which  these  were  to  be  sung.  Now, 
as  we  do  not  find  the  bow  referred  to,  nor  the  same  name  twice 
made  use  of,  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  these  are  the  names  of  the  very  psalms  to  which  they  are 
prefixed.' 

Besides  the  psalms  whose  titles  have  thus  been  considered  and 
explained,  there  are  forty-fim  called  Mismor  or  psalms  ;  via.  iii.  iv. 

*  Pralms  zvi.  Ivi.  IviL  IviiL  lix.  Ix.  D'llerbelot,  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  vol.  ii. 
p.  624. 

»  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothdque  Orieiitnle,vol.  i.  pp.  383.  415.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  from  the  works  of  oriental  writers.  Thus  the  Gu/t«-fdn,  Bedo/Roses^  or 
Flower  Garden  of  the  Persian  poet  Sady,  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Gladwin  ;  and  the  Bahar  Danush,  or  Garden  of  Knowledge,  of  the  Persian  ^rd  Einaut* 
Oollah,  by  Mr.  Scott.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  collected  some  additional  instances  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible.     See  Psalm  xxii.  Title. 

'  Uarmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  141 — 146.  (edit.  1816), 
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V.  vi.  viii.  ix.  xii.  xiii,  xv.  xix.  xx.  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxix.  xxxi. 
xxxvii.  xxxix.  xL  xlL  xlvii.  xlix.  1.  H.  Ixii.  Ixiii.  Ixiv.  Ixxiii.  Ixxv. 
IxxviL  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  Ixxxii.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  xcviii.  c  ci.  cix,  ex,  cxxix. 
cxl,  cxli.  and  cxlii.  One  is  called  Shivy  or  song  viz.  xlvi, ;  eight  are 
called  Mismor-Skiry  or  psalm  songs ;  viz.  xxx.  Ixv.  Ixvii.  be  viii.  Ixxv. 
Ixxvi.  Ixxxvii.  andxcii. ;  and  five  are  called  Shir-Mismory  OTsong-'psalmSy 
xlviii.  Ixvi.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxx  viii.  and  cviii.  In  what  respects  these  titles 
differed,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  as  rabbi  Kimchi,  one  of 
the  most  learned  Jews,  ingenuously  acknowledges ;  but  we  may  infer 
that  they  combined  both  music  and  singing,  which  are  indicated  by 
the  respective  words  psalm  and  song,  with  some  modifications.  In 
the  Septuagint  version  these  are  called  a  psalm  of  an  odcy  and  an  ode 
of  a  psalm.  Five  are  called  Tepkillahy  or  prayersy  namely,  xvii. 
Ixxxvi.  xc.  cii.  and  cxlii. ;  and  the  hundred  and  forty-fifth  psalm  is 
called  Tehillahy  ov praise.  So  excellent,  indeed,  was  this  composition 
always  accounted,  that  the  title  of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  Sepher 
Tehillimy  or  the  Book  of  Praises,  was  taken  from  it.  It  is  wholly 
filled  with  the  praises  of  God,  expressed  with  such  admirable  devo- 
tion that  the  ancient  Jews  used  to  say,  "  He  could  not  fail  of  being 
an  inhabitant  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  who  repeated  this  psalm  three 
times  a  day."* 

Fifteen  psalms,  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.,  are  intitled  Shir-Hamynaalothy 
pn  cxxi.  the  word  is  npgt??,]  literally  Songs  of  the  Steps  (in  our 
English  version.  Songs  of  Degrees);  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth  terms 
them.  Odes  of  Ascension.^  They  are  supposed  to  have  derived  this 
name  from  their  being  sung,  when  the  people  came  up  either  to 
worship  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  annual  festivals,  or  perhaps  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  In  Ezra  viL  9.  the  return  from  captivity 
is  certainly  csdled  the  ascension  or  coming  up  from  Babylon*  The 
hundred  and  twenty-sixth  psalm  favours  uie  latter  hypothesis ;  but, 
as  some  of  these  odes  were  composed  before  the  captivity,  the  title 
may  refer  to  either  of  these  occasions,  when  the  Jews  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  stood  on  a  steep  rocky  ascent^ 
in  large  companies,  after  the  oriental  manner,  and  perhaps  beguiled 
their  way  by  singing  these  psalms.  For  such  an  occasion,  Jahn  re- 
marks, the  appellation  of  ascensions  was  singularly  adapted,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  when  speaking  of  a  journey  to  the  metropolis 
of  their  country,  delight  to  use  the  word  ascend.^ 

[It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  these  fifteen  psalms  bear  their  title, 
A  variety  of  reasons  have  been  supposed.  The  Jews  believe  that 
they  were  sung  by  the  Levites  on  the  fifteen  steps  which  separated 
the  men's  court  from  the  women's  in  the  temple.  Gesenius  suggested 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  progression  in  the  thought  and  phraseology ; 

'  Bishop  Patrick,  in  loc.  And  therefore  ho  thinks  it  was  composed  alphabetically,  Le, 
every  verse  beginning  with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  order  that  it  might  be  the 
more  readily  committed  to  memory. 

■  Bishop  Lowth,  Prselect.  xxv.  in  fine, 

•  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  471,  472.  Calmet  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Clarisse  are  of  opinion  that 
the  whole  of  the  psalms  of  Ascensions  were  sung  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tiiity.  Dissert  sur  les  Pscauracs  quinze  graducls.  Dissert  torn,  ii.part  ii.  pp.  323,  324.J 
Clurissc,  Psalmi  Quindecim  Ilammaaloth,  p.  23. 
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the  last  member  of  a  Terse,  or  part  of  it,  being  taken  up,  repeated, 
and  amplified  in  the  next  verse :  thus, — 

**!  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  tlie  hills 
From  whence  cometh  my  help. 
My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 
Which  made  heaven  and  earth.** 

Psal.  cxxi.  1,  3. 

But  this  structure  cannot  be  detected  in  all  of  them.  Hengstenberg 
supposes  that  they  were  "  pilgrira-songs,**  chanted  by  those  who  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  solemn  feasts,  Hav(^rnick  and  Keil  agree  in 
this  notion.^  A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature*  ex- 
amines the  arguments  for  it  with  minute  care,  and  concludes  that 
they  are  insufficient  for  the  following  reasons :  "  1.  n^W  means  pro- 
perly a  step,  and  is  never  used  to  designate  the  annual  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem.  2.  The  Tfhv^'^  ^T  are  in  reality  not  characterized  by 
sufficient  prominent  reference  to  pilgrimages.  3.  Had  pilgrim- 
songs  been  really  required  as  such,  there  are  many  much  more  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  than  those  actually  employed,  4.  The  time  of 
those  adapted  for  pilgrim-songs  is  different  from  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  rt^J^O  *^>8?^.  5.  The  attempt  to  destroy  the  indivi- 
duality of  these  psalms'  is  a  procedure  in  itself  questionable,  and  in 
the  present  case  not  allowable." 

This  writer  himself  propounds  a  very  ingenious  theory.  He  ob- 
serves, as  Hengstenberg  had  pointed  out,  that  these  psalms  are 
systematically  arranged,  being  grouped  around  Psal.  cxxvii.,  composed 
by  Solomon,  which  furnishes  a  key-note  with  which  the  rest  are  in 
unison.  "  Every  note  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  of  hope  and  of  fear,  and 
of  confidence  in  God,"  he  thinks,  **  has  its  echo  in  the  book  of  Nehe- 
miah."  He  then  examines  each  several  psalm,  and  shows  a  striking 
coincidence  of  thought,  in  many  cases  a  verbal  resemblance,  to  what 
we  read  in  Nehemiah  of  that  pious  ruler's  labour  in  re-building  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  Thus,  take  as  an  example  Psal.  cxx. :  v.  1.  is 
illustrated  by  Neh.  ii.  17.,  also  i.  3 — 11.,  ix.  37.  In  vv.  2,  3.  the 
lying  lips,  &c,  accurately  describe  Sanballat  and  other  foes,  Neh.  ii. 
19.,  vi.  2,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13.  V.  7.,  the  psalmist  was  for  peace; 
Nehemiah's  enemies  were  always  picking  quarrels,  Neh.  ii.  19., 
IV.  7,  8.,  vi.  12.  The  writer,  further,  connects  these  psalms  with 
the  steps  which,  from  the  natural  position  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  he  supposes  must  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  there. 
Pious  Jews  would  often  be  likely  to  repeat  Psal.  cxxvii.,  as  they 
paced  the  numerous  stairs  belonging  to  the  temple.  And  he  observes 
upon  the  extreme  appositeness  of  Psal.  cxxi.  to  this  idea.  For'  the 
full  elucidation  of  his  theory,  the  student  must  be  referred  to  the 
original  paper ;  the  conclusion  only  can  be  added  here :  **  We  have 
tried  to  point  out  a  minute  correspondence  between  the  whole  of  the 
*  Songs  of  Degrees,'  and  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  regarding  the  latter 

'  Ha^xmick,  Einlcitang,  §  281.  IIL  pp.  91 — 94.;  where  several  hypotheses  are  dis* 
cuNsed 

«  Oct.  1854,  pp.  39—53. 

'  Hengstenberg  has  endeaTonred  to  show  that,  being  for  pilgrims  of  snccessiTe  genera- 
tions, these  psalms  must  have  a  general  character  with  no  individual  reference. 
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in  fact  as  the  prose  notes  explanatory  of  the  former.  This  brought 
us  in  sight  of  the  two-fold  object  of  the  collection,  viz.  (1.)  an  his~ 
torical  memorial  of  an  important  part  of  the  national  history  of  the 
Jews ;  and  (2.)  the  position  which  the  songs  occupied  in  the  temple- 
service  rendered  them  instrumental  in  keeping  up  a  perpetual  thanks^ 
givivg  to  God  for  his  goodness  in  regard  to  that  national  era." 

This  writer  has  manifested  great  ability  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  decide 
among  the  various  hypotheses  propounded :  none  of  them  will  com* 
mand  general  assent.^] 

To  ten  psalms,  viz.  cvi.  cxi.  cxii.  cxiii.  cxxxv.  cxlvi.  to  cl.  in- 
clusive, is  prefixed  the  title  Hallelujah,  which,  as  already  intimated, 
forms  part  of  the  first  verse  in  our  English  translation,  and  is  ren- 
dered. Praise  the  Lord, 

The  title  Maschil  is  prefixed  to  Psalms  xxxii.  xliL  xliv.  xlv.  Hi.  liii. 
liv.  Iv.  Ixxiv.  Ixxviii.  bocxviii.  Ixxxix.  and  cxlii. ;  and,  as  it  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  7^^^  to  be  wise,  to  behave  wisely  or 
prudently,  Calmet  thinks  it  merely  signifies  to  give  instruction,  and 
that  the  psalms  to  which  it  is  prefixed  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  that 
purpose :  Rosenmiiller  coincides  with  him,  as  far  as  his  remark  ap- 
plies to  Psal.  xxxiL,  but  rather  thinks  it  a  generic  name  for  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  poem.  [It  probably  simply  means  a  poem  :  we  find  it 
in  the  text  PsaL  xlvii.  7.  Heb.  8.] 

It  only  remdns  that  we  briefly  notice  these  psalms  whose  titles 
are  generally  considered  as  names  either  of  musical  instruments  or  of 
tunes. 

-  1.  The  first  of  these  is  Neginoth^  (n\r;i59,  or  n;^^j7y),  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  Psalms  iv.  vi.  liv.  Iv.  Ixi.  IxviL  Ixxvi. :  it  signifies  stringed 
instruments  of  music  to  be  played  on  by  the  fingers  [with  an  instru- 
mental accompaniment].  Caknet  proposes  to  translate  the  titles  of 
those  psalms  where  Neginoth  is  to  be  found,  in  the  following  manner, 
A  Psalm  of  David,  to  the  master  of  music  who  presides  over  the 
stringed  instruments, 

2.  Nehilothy  which  is  in  the  title  of  Psal.  v.,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  wind  instrument;  but  whether  of  the  organ  kind  as  Rosen- 
raiiller  thinks,  or  of  the  flute  kind  as  Calmet  supposes,  it  is  n^w 
impossible  to  determine. 

3.  Sheminith  (Psalms  vi.  and  xii.)  may  have  been  an  octochord,or 
harp  of  eight  strings :  from  its  being  united  with  the  Neginoth  in 
the  title  of  Psal.  vi.,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  accompaniment 
to  the  latter  instrument.  [Or  it  may  refer  to  the  time,  ujwn  the 
eighth  or  octave.] 

4.  Shiggaion  (Psal.  vii.),  according  to  Houbigant,  Parkhurst,  and 
others,  means  a  wandering  song ;  so  called  because  it  was  composed 
by  David  when  a  fugitive  from  the  persecution  of  Saul.  But  Cal- 
met says  that  it  signifies  a  song  of  consolation  in  distress,  synonymous 
with  an  elegy:  with  him  coincide  Dr.  Kennicott  and  Rosenmiiller, 
who  derive  the  word  from  an  Arabic  root,  importing  that  the  writer 

"  Comp.  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  art.  Psalms,  Book  of;  Hibbard,  The  PBalms  Cbronologicall/ 
Arranged,  Introd.  pp.  40—42. 
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of  this  pealm  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  time  he  composed 

iu 

6.  Gittith  (Psalms  viii.  Lsxxi.  Ixxxiv.),  according  to  rabbi  Jarchi, 
signifies  a  musical  instrument  brou^rht  from  Gath;  but^  as  the 
original  Hebrew  denotes  wine-presses,  Calmet  thinks  that  it  probably 
is  an  air  or  song  which  was  sung  tit  the  time  of  vintage.  Rosenmiiller 
prefers  the  former  derivation:  both,  however,  may  be  true.  The 
instrument  might  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  Gath,  and  from 
them  it  might  have  been  adopted  by  die  Jews,  with  whom  it  afterwards 
became  a  lavourite  instrument  during  the  festivity  of  the  vintage- 
[Perhaps  the  air,  light  and  joyous,  rather  than  an  instrument,  is 
meant] 

6.  For  Muthlahbeny  which  appears  in  the  title  of  Psal.  ix.,  upwards 
of  twenty  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  collation,  and  more  than 
forty  of  De  Rossi's,  read  almuth,  which  signifies  virgins.  Calmet 
thinks  that  a  chorus  of  virgins  is  intended,  and  that  Le  Ben,  that  is 
to  Ben,  refers  to  Ben  or  Beuaiah,  who  was  their  precentor,  and  who 
is  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xv.  18,  20. 

7.  Mahalath  (PsaL  liii.)  denotes  a  dance,  such  as  was  used  at 
some  peculiar  festivals  (comp.  Exod.  xv.  20. ;  Judg.  xxi.  21. ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6.).  According  to  Cfdmet,  the  title  of  this  ode  is,  "  An  in- 
structive psalm  of  David  for  the  chief  master  of  dancing ;  or,  for  the 
chorus  of  singers  and  dancers."  Mahalath-Leannoth  (PsaL  Ixxxix.) 
probably  means  a  responsive  psalm  of  the  same  description.* 

[The  title  0V31??  is  prefixed  to  many  (55)  psalms.  It  is  doubtless 
the  participle  of  nv?,  to  oversee,  or  preside  over,  which  occurs  1  Chron.* 
XV.  21.  in  a  musical  sense.  Hence  it  appears  to  designate  the  chief 
musician.  And  the  prefix  7,  though  it  frequently  denotes  authorship, 
can  hardly  do  so  here.  Accordingly  we  are  to  understand  not  a 
designation  of  the  author  of  the  musical  accompaniment  (or  of  the 
psalm),  but  the  giving  of  the  poem  out  to  the  chief  musician.  "  The 
word  is  sometimes  inserted  with  the  name  of  the  author,  as  *  To  the 
chief  musician :  a  psalm  of  David,'  xi.  xiii.  xiv.  xviii. — xxi.  xxxi. 
xxxvi.  xl.  xli.  xlii.  xliv.  xlvii.  xlix.  li.  lii.  Ixiv. —  Ixvi.  Ixviii.  Ixx.  Ixxxv. 
cix.  cxxxix.  cxl.  Sometimes  it  is  put  with  the  name  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  as  *  To  the  chief  musician  on  Neginoth,'  iv.  vi.  liv.  Iv.  Ixvii. 
Ixxvi. ;  ^  upon  Gittith,'  viii.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxiv. ;  *  upon  Shoshannim,'  xlv. 
Ixix.  Lxxx. ;  *  upon  Nehiloth,'  v. ;  *  upon  Mahalath,'  liii.  Or  with  the 
first  words  of  the  song  or  melody  in  which  the  song  is  to  be  sung : 
see  xxii.  Ivi. — lix.  Ixx  v.  Oi«  finally,  with  a  word  marking  the  tone 
or  key,  whether  lower  or  higher,  as  *  To  the  chief  musician  upon 
Alamoth,'  xlvi.;  'upon  the  Sheminith,'  xii.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the 
chief  musician  himself  is  inserted,  as  *To  the  chief  musician,  to  Jedu- 
thun,'  xxxix.  Ixii.  Ixxvil"*  Havernick  may  be  referred  to  for  a  detailed 

'  Calmet,  Commcntaire  Litternic,  torn.  iv.  pp.  xi. — xiv.  liii  liv. ;  Kosenroliller,  Scholia 
in  Psalmos,  torn.  i.  cap.  4?  De  Psalmorum  Inscriptionibus,  et  Explicatio  Dictionum  in 
Fsalmoram  Titulis  obviaram,  Proleg.  pp.  xxv. — Ivii*-  [Comp.  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  113. 
pp.  384, 385. ;  Hibbard,  The  Psalms  Chronologically  A.rrnnged,  Introd.  sect  iv.  pp.  89^ 
45] 

»  Hibbard,  The  Psalms  Chronologicullj  Arranged,  Introd.  sect  iv.  p.  23. 
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examination  of  the  places  where  n-V^P^  occurs,  with  the  expressions 
conjoined  with  it*  HHSflD  ^W^,  "destroy  not,"  an  accompaniment  of 
0V3i?^  in  Psalms  Ivii.  Iviii.  lix.  Ixxv.,  has  been  supposed  by  Hengsten- 
berg  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  psalm.  Havernick,  however, 
allowing  that  this  may  possibly  be  the  case  with  Psalms  Ivii.  and  lix., 
considers  the  notion  altogether  inapplicable  to  Iviii.  Ixxv. 

"^^^tO^  and  "^y^hb  are  found  respectively  in  Psalms  xxxviii.  and  Ixx. 
and  in  Ix.  The  first,  ^igaiiymg  for  remembrance ^  was  most  probably 
intended  to  suggest  tfie  recollection  of  God*8  mercy';  the  latter,  to 
teach,  might  intend  that  the  psalm  should  be  committed  to  memory* 
Comp.  Deut  xxxi.  19. ;  2  Sam.  i.  18.] 

VI IL  Of  the  word  Selah,  which  occurs  seventy-onetimes  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,  and  three  times  in  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  meaning :  in  the  Septuagint  it  occurs  still 
more  frequently,  being  placed  where  it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  original, 
and  rendered  by  SidyjtaXfjui,  which  signifies  a  rest  or  pause,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  a  change  of  the  song  or  modulation.  Some  imagine 
that  it  directed  the  time  of  the  music,  and  was  perhaps  equivalent  to 
our  word  sloWy  or,  according  to  some  of  our  provincial  dialects, 
slaw;  which,  in  a  rapid  pronunciation,  might  easily  be  taken  for 
Selah.  Dr.  Wall  conjectures  that  it  is  a  note,  directing  'that  the 
last  words  to  which  it  is  added  should  be  repeated  by  the  chorus, 
and  observes  that  it  is  always  put  after  some  remarkable  or  pathet  c 
clause.  Parkhurst  and  otherp  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  intended  to 
direct  the  reader^s  particular  attention  to  the  passage ;  others,  that  it 
marks  a  new  sense  or  change  of  the  metre.  Jerome  says  that  Selah 
connects  what  follows  with  what  went  before,  and  further  expresses 
that  the  words  to  which  it  is  affixed  are  of  eternal  moment ;  that  is, 
are  not  applicable  to  any  particular  person  or  temporary  circumstances, 
but  ought  to  be  remembered  by  all  men,  and  for  ever;  whence  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast  renders  it  "for  ever."  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Geier,  Forster,  Buxtorf,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  Selah  has  no 
signification,  but  that  it  is  a  note  of  the  ancient  music,  the  use  of 
which  is  now  lost  Aben  Ezra  says  that  it  is  like  the  conclusion  of 
a  prayer,  answering  nearly  to  amen.  Meibomius,  and  after  him 
Jahn,  think  that  it  means  a  repeat,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Italian  Da  Capo,  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Hebrew 
musicians  sometimes  put  Selah  in  the  margin  of  their  psalters,  to 
show  where  a  musical  pause  was  to  be  maSe,  and  where  the  tune 
ended ;  as  in  the  copies  of  the  Gospels ',  solemnly  read  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  the  Greek  word  t^Xoj,  or  the 
Latin  word  ^nis,  was  written  in  tiie  margin,  to  mark  where  the 
deacon  was  to  end  the  lesson ;  the  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses 
being  unknown  at  that  time;  or  else  he  thinks,  the  ancient  Hebrews 
sang  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern  Arabians  do  ^,  with 

»  Einlcitung,  §  283.  Ill  pp.  109—120. 

*  HibbAFd,  however,  supposes  that  the  person  to  be  put  Id  remembrance  is  not  the  psal- 
mist,  but  God,  who  appeared  to  have  forgotten  him.  p.  32. 

■  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  du  Texte  Nouv.  Test.  chap,  xxxiii.  p.  429. 

*  D'Arvicnx's  Travels  in  Arabia  the  Desart,  p.  52.     English  translation.  1718.  I2rou, 
VOL.  H.  3  A 
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long  pauses^  ending  all  at  once,  and  beginning  all  at  once;  and  there- 
fore  it  was  necessary,  in  the  public  services,  to  mark  in  the  margin 
of  the  psalm  as  well  the  place  of  the  pause  as  the  end,  in  order 
that  the  whole  choir  might  suspend  their  voices,  or  re-commence  their 
singing  at  the  same  time.  Rosenmiiller,  after  Herder  and  A.  F. 
Pfeiffer,  declares  in  favour  of  Selah  being  a  rest  or  pause,  for  the 
vocal  performers,  during  which  the  musical  instruments  only  were  to 
be  heard.  Mr.  Hewlett  thinks  it  resembled  our  concluding  sym- 
phonies. The  sentiment  of  rabbi  Kimchi  has  been  adopted  by 
Grotius  and  others.  That  eminent  Jewish  teacher  says  that  Selah 
is  both  a  musical  note  and  a  note  of  emphasis  in  the  sense,  by  which 
we  are  called  to  observe  something  more  than  usually  remarkable. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  7^p,  which  signifies  he  raised  or 
elevated,  and  denotes  the  elevation  of  the  voice  in  singing,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  lifting  up  of  the  heart,  the  serious  considering  and 
meditating  upon  the  thing  that  is  spoken. 

That  this  word  was  of  use  in  music  and  singing  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which,  we  have  already  remarked,  it  was  rendered  by  the 
Septuagint  translators ;  and  that  it  is  also  a  mark  of  observation  and 
meditation,  may  be  inferred  from  its  being  joined  in  Psal.  ix.  16.  with 
the  word  Hipffaion,  which  signifies  meditation.  Now,  though  in  some 
passages  Selah  may  appear  to  be  used  where  there  is  no  emphatic 
word  or  sense,  yet  it  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the  immediately- 
preceding  word  or  verse,  but  also  to  the  whole  series  of  verses  or 
periods  to  which  it  is  subjoined.  And,  if  it  be  thus  considered,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  used  with  great  propriety,  viz.  to  point  out  to  us 
something  well  worthy  of  our  most  attentive  observation  ;  and  that 
it  calls  upon  us  to  revolve  in  our  minds,  with  great  seriousness,  the 
matter  placed  before  us.* 

[Sommer  has  minutely  investigated  the  meaning  of  Selah.  And 
Keil  has  adopted  and  illustrated  his  opinion.  They  suppose  it  denotes 
the  falling  in  of  the  sound  of  the  priests'  trumpets  into  the  Levitts* 
psalm-singing   and   playing   on   stringed  instruments.      It    occurs 

'  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  Sela,  Commentaire,  torn.  iv.  pp.  xtI. — xviii.;  Hewlett  on  Psal. 
iii.  ;  2.  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  Proleg.  torn.  i.  pp.  liz. — Ixii ;  Dr.  John  Edwards, 
on  the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfection  of  Scripture,  voL  iii.  p.  373. ;  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet. 
Foed.  p.  471. ;  Biel  and  Schleusner,  Lexicon  in  LXX,  voce  Aui^'oA/ta  In  addition  to  the  ob- 
senrations  already  offered,  it  may  be  stated  that  Professor  Wilson  has  announced  the  follow- 
ing ingenious  conjecture  respecting  the  derivation  and  import  of  the  word  Selah:  The  root 
of  the  word,  he  remarks,  appears  evidently  to  lie  in  the  two  first  letters  70,  which  are  in  con- 
traction for  77D,  to  raise,  to  exalt^  to  magnify.     The  H  he  considers  as  an  abbreviation 

for  n^l ;  so  that  the  word  TVO  is  a  contracted  form  of  n^17D»  celebrate  ye  Jehovah,  or  exalt 
tfte  Lord,  nz.  in  songs  of  pra  se  accompanied  with  musical  instruments,  and  is  nearly  of 

the  same  import  with  n^l!?^n,  in  our  characters  HaUelujah,  in  Greek  letters  *AAAii\o^ia, 
that  is,  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  This  conjecture  receives  strong  confirmntion  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  verse  of  Psal.  Ixviii.  which  >s  thus  translated,  Extol  him  that  rideth 
upon  the  heavens  by  the  name  jah.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  meaning  here  assigned 
to  Selah  is  the  true  one,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  dignity  and  chief  end  of  devotional  music, 
in  which  the  singers  and  players  were  iVequently  reminded  of  the  sacred  intention  of  their 
solemn  prayers,  praises,  and  adoration.  All  were  designed  to  magnify  the  juame,  the 
nature,  the  perfections,  excellences,  and  works  uf  Jehovah  the  only  true  God.  In  this 
sublime  exercise  the  chnrch  on  earth  are  fellow-worshippers,  in  perfect  concord  with  the 
church  in  heaven.  See  Rev.  xix.  1 — 3.  Wilson's  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  315, 
:M6  (Ai\\  ediu). 
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therefore  where  very  warm  emotions  have  been  expressed.^  Heng- 
Btenberg  objects  to  this  view.  't^''\^9  joined  with  Selah^  PsaL  ix.  17., 
is  supposed  by  Gesenius  to  signify  a  louder  strain ;  whilst  Keil  believes 
that  it  means  piancl 

IX.  "  The  hearts  of  the  pious  in  all  ages  have  felt  the  value  of 
the  psalms  as  helps  to  devotion ;  and  many  have  laboured  for  expres- 
sions, in  which  to  set  forth  their  praise."  All  the  fathers  of  the 
church  are  unanimouslyeloquentintheir  commendation  of  the  psalms. 
A.thanasius  styles  them  an  epitome  of  the  whole  scriptures ;  Basil,  a 
compendium  of  all  theology;  Luther,  a  little  bible,  and  the  summary 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  Melanchthon,  the  most  elegant  writing  in 
the  whole  world.  How  highly  the  Psalter  was  valued  subsequently 
to  the  reformation,  we  may  easily  conceive  by  the  very  numerous 
editions  of  it  which  were  executed  in  the  infancy  of  printing,  and  by 
the  number  of  commentators  who  have  undertaken  to  illustrate  its 
sacred  pages.  Carpzov,  who  wrote  a  century  ago,  enumerates  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  of  the  subsequent  modem 
expositors  of  this  book  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  procure  a 
correct  account  "  The  psalms,"  as  their  best  interpreter  in  our 
language  has  remarked,  with  equal  piety  and  beauty  *,  "  are  an  epi- 
tome of  the  bible,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  devotion.  They  treat 
occasionally  of  the  creation  and  formation  of  the  world ;  the  dispen- 
sations  of  providence,  and  the  economy  of  grace;  the  transactions  of 
the  patriarchs ;  the  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  their  journey 
>]through  the  wilderness,  and  settlement  in  Canaan ;  their  law,  priest* 
hood,  and  ritual ;  the  exploits  of  their  great  men,  wrought  through 
faith ;  their  sins  and  captivities ;  their  repentances  and  restorations ; 
the  sufferings  and  victories  of  David ;  the  peaceful  and  happy  reign 
of  Solomon;  the  advent  of  Messiah,  with  its  effects  and  consequences ; 
his  incarnation,  birth,  life,  passion,  death,  resurrection,  ascension, 
kingdom,  and  priesthood ;  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit ;  the  conversion 
of  ^e  nations;  the  rejection  of  the  Jews;  the  establishment,  increase, 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  church ;  the  end  of  the  world ;  the 
general  judgment :  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  righteous  with  their  Lord  and  Eang.  These  are  the 
subjects  here  presented  to  our  meditations.  .  .  In  the  language  of  this 
divine  book,  therefore,  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  church  have 
been  offered  up  to  the  throne  of  grace,  from  age  to  age.  And  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  manual  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh  ;  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  last  supper,  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  that  upon  good  grounds,  to  have  sung  an  hymn  taken 
from  it';  who  pronounced,  on  the  cross,  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
second  psalm,  *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  and 
expired,  with  a  part  of  the  thirty-first  psalm  in  his  mouth,  *  Into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit.'  Thus  he,  who  had  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure,  in  whom  were  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 

I  Keil,  Einleitang,  §  1 13.  p.  3S5. ;  and  in  Havernick,  Einleitung,  §  283.  III.  pp.  122,  &c. 
'  The  late  bishop  Uorne. 

'  See  Matt,  xxvi  30.:  the  hymn  nsnallj  stmg  hj  the  Jews,  upon  that  occasion,  was  '*  th« 
great  Hallcl,"  consisting  of  the  psalms  from  the  cxiiith  to  the  cxviiith  inclasive. 
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ledge^  and  who  spake  as  never  man  spake^  yet  chose  to  conclude  his 
life^  to  8olace  himself  in  his  greatest  agony,  and  at  last  to  breathe  out 
h*is  soul,  in  the  psalmist's  form  of  words,  rather  than  his  own.  No 
tongue  of  man  or  angel,  as  Dr.  Hammond  justly  observes,  can  convey 
a  higher  idea  of  any  book,  and  of  their  felicity  who  use  it  aright.*** 

The  number  of  psalms,  which  are  throughout  more  eminently  and 
directly  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  is  indeed  comparatively  small ; 
but  the  passages  o(  particular  psalms  which  are  predictive  of  him  in 
various  ways  are  very  numerous,  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  being 
cited  in  the  New  so  frequently  as  this  book.^  That  those  psalms 
which  were  composed  by  David  himself  were  prophetic,  we  have 
David's  own  authority ;  "  which,"  bishop  Horsley  remarks,  '*may  be 
allowed  to  overpower  a  host  of  modem  expositors.  For  thus  king 
David,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  describes  himself  and  his  sacred  songs : 
David  the  son  of  Jesse  said^  and  the  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high, 
the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacobs  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  said. 
The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  spake  by  me  ;  and  his  word  was  in  my  tongue 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  2.).  It  was  the  word,  therefore,  of  Jehovah's 
Spirit  which  was  uttered  by  David's  tongue.  But,  it  should  seem, 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  would  not  be  wanting  to  enable  a  mere  man  to 
make  complaint*  of  his  own  enemies,  to  describe  his  own  sufferings  just 
as  he  felt  them,  and  his  own  escapes  just  as  they  happened.  But  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  described,  by  David's  utterance,  what  was  known 
to  that  Spirit  only,  and  what  that  Spirit  only  could  describe.  So  that, 
if  David  be  allowed  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  true  subject  of 
his  own  compositions,  it  was  nothing  in  his  own  life,  but  something 
put  into  his  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  misapplication 
of  the  psalms  to  the  literal  David  has  done  more  mischief  than  the 
misapplication  of  any  other  parts  of  the  scriptures,  auiong  those  who 
profess  the  belief  of  the  Christian  religion."' 

For  a  table  of  those  portions  of  the  Psalms  which  are  strictly  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah,  see  before,  p.  189.:  comp.  pp.  190,  192,  195. 

[X.  The  question  of  what  are  called  the  imprecatory  psalms  is 
exceedingly  perplexing.  It  must  be  approached  with  diffidence,  and 
discussed  with  moderation.  A  decided  position  must  indeed  be 
taken  against  those  who,  imputing  most  unjustifiable  feelings  to  the 
psalmists,  attack,  in  consequence,  the  authority  of  the  holy  book, 
and  hence,  by  implication,  charge  either  God  with  cruel  injustice,  or 
those  who  profess  to  be  his  messengers  with  shameless  imposture. 
But  there  is  much  variety  of  opinion  among  such  as  reverence  the 
bible:  nor  is  this  wonderful.  Earnest  men  with  every  desire 
patiently  to  investigate,  and  candidly  to  accept  the  truth,  have 
always,  such  is  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment,  given  patent  proof 
of  discordancy.  There  has  been  no  unfairness,  there  has  been  no 
rejection  of  facts ;   and  yet  they  have  not  agreed.      Surely  each 

'  Bishop  Home  on  the  Psalms,  voL  i.  Preface,  pp.  i. — iv.:  comp.  Hooker,  Bccl  Polity, 

book  T.  sect  37. 
*  See  Hibbard,  The  Psalms  Chronologically  Arranged,  Introd.  FCct.  x.  pp.  122— ISa 
'  Bishop  Horsley *s  Psalms,  toI.  i.  pp.  xiii.  xiv.     Calmet  has  a  very  fine  passage  on  the 

scope  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  pointing  to  the  Messiah,   See  his  CommenUire,  vol  iv.  pp 

vi.  viii.,  or  Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp.  197—199. 
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should  distrust  himself,  and  forbear  dogmatically  to  censure  those 
who  may  not  exactly  think  with  him. 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged  that  there  is  a  fault  in  our  transla- 
tion, that  the  expressions  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  wishes,  but  as 
prophetical  declarations  of  what  should  befall  the  wicked.  But  this 
argument  is  insufficient.  If  in  some  cases  they  might  be  so  modified, 
it  IS  evident,  on  all  grammatical  principles,  that  in  many  more  the 
words  are  absolutely  intractable.  See  for  example  PsaL  cxxxviL 
7~9.» 

It  has  again  been  argued  that  the  dispensation  of  the  law  was 
imperfect,  that  principles  were  acted  on,  and  moral  feelings  indulged 
by  it,  which  the  purer  spirit  of  the  gospel  condemned  and  removed. 
It  must  certainly  be  conceded  that  the  elder  church  saw  dimly  many 
truths  which  stand  out  to  us  in  the  clear  light  of  day.  Hence  the 
holiest  servants  of  God  did  pot  comprehend  fully  many  of  the  graces 
which  are  now  to  adorn  the  believer.  They  died  in  faith ;  but  the 
object  of  their  faith  lay  in  shadow :  they  had  hope  to  cheer  them  ; 
but  it  did  not  yet  enter  into  that  within  the  veil,  and  was  vague  and 
undefined.  It  is  no  wonder  if  their  love  was  comparatively  chilled 
and  contracted.  But  this  fails  to  solve  the  difficulty.  It  is  one 
thing  for  men  to  fall  short:  it  is  another  for  God  to  sanction  the 
imperfection.  Carnal  revenge  has  always  been  odious  in  his  sight ; 
and  that  man  has  surely  not  read  the  Jewish  law  aright,  who  has  not 
discovered  that  its  provisions  went  to  curb  such  evil  tempers.  And 
with  such  effect,  that,  even  in  the  apostate  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes, 
nded  by  a  race  of  ungodly  monarchs,  still  the  principles  of  the  holy 
law  had  not  been  altogether  worn  out,  and  the  Israelitish  sovereigns 
were  noted  among  the  heathen  as  "  merciful  kings  "  (1  Kings  xx. 
31.).  It  is  beside  the  mark  to  allege, that  retaliation  was  prescribed, 
Exod.  xxi.  23 — 25.,  or  to  rely  upon  the  licence  given  to  the  avenger 
of  blood.  Numb.  xxxv.  19. :  these  had  to  do  with  judicial  processes.* 
The  law  of  retaliation  simply  prescribed  the  punishment  which, 
after  a  proper  investigation,  was  to  be  inflicted  on  an  offender;  judges 
who  were  to  determine  this  being  distinctly  named,  Exod.  xxi.  22. 
And,  as  to  the  case  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  the  most  careful  provision 
was  made  for  protecting  an  innocent  homicide  from  the  hasty  wrath 
of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  (see  Deut.  xix.  4 — 7.).  If  an 
avenger  did  kill  a  manslayer,  it  was  therefore  only  under  circum-* 
stances  which  he  could  justify  to  the  authorities  else ;  he  would  him- 
self suffer  punishment :  just  as  among  ourselves  there  are  cases  in 
which  a  person  is  held  blameless  for  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands ; 
but  they  must  be  cases,  the  necessity  of  which  he  can  prove  before  a 
proper  tribunal.  And,  when  our  Lord  referred  to  the  law  of  re- 
taliation (Matt.  V.  38,  39.),  it  is  enough  to  say,  and  requires  not  a 
special  proof  here,  that  he  did  not  touch  the  question  of  the  civil 

*  See,  however.  Prof.  Lee,  who  says,  **  David  is  not  altering  imprecations,  but  strongly 
incalcating  the  mural  law  and  its  consequences."  Six  Sermons  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  serro.  i.  p.  xlix.  note.  Lee  considers  the  expressions  used  as  signifying  merejy. 
Regard  the  thing  as  done,  look  on  it  as  fulfilled. 

■  See  above  p.  4K). 
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administration  of  justice,  but  was  correcting  the  notions  of  those  who 
would  translate  a  judicial  enactment  into  the  usages  of  private  life. 

Sin  has  been  in  all  ages  utterly  displeasing  to  the  Holy  One ; 
and  he  has  taken  care  so  to  mark  it.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  in  his  word  he  would  enshrine  utterances,  the  spirit  of  which 
we  are  now  to  condemn ;  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  allow  com- 
positions, which  Christianity  is  to  repudiate,  to  have  a  place 
among  the  songs  of  Zion.  For,  observe,  if  the  imprecations  cannot 
be  justified,  it  is  not  merely  something  inadequate,  but  something 
positively  wrong  that  is  in  the  psalms :  we  might  expect  that  the 
mystery  of  godliness  would  not  be  fully  developed  in  them ;  we  are 
startled  at  the  large  development  of  evU. 

The  matter  is  yet  more  entangled  when  we  find,  as  is  not  un- 
frequendy  the  case,  pravers  for  the  destruction  of  enemies  in  the 
very  closest  contact  with  the  most  devotional  expressions.  Take 
for  example  Psal.  v.  7 — 10. :  **  But  as  for  me,  I  will  come  into  thy 
house  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercy ;  and  in  thy  fear  will  I  worship 
toward  thy  holy  temple.  Lead  me,  O  Lord,  in  thy  righteousness 
because  of  mine  enemies ;  make  thy  way  straight  before  my  face. 
For  there  is  no  faithfulness  in  their  mouth :  their  inward  part  is  very 
wickedness:  their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre:  they  flatter  with 
their  tongue.  Destroy  thou  them,  O  God ;"  &c.  It  is  clear  that  it 
is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  say  that  the  imprecatory  passages 
are  recorded  in  scripture,  just  as  the  speeches  of  Satan,  the  falsehood 
of  Gehazi,  or  the  unsound  arguments  of  Job's  friends.  The  circum- 
stances are  quite  dissimilar. 

It  is  hard,  then,  to  believe  that  the  psalmists  spoke  as  blamable  men, 
actuated  by  unholy  passions ;  so  tiiat  we  are  to  set  ourselves  as 
judges  over  the  scripture,  and  try  to  discover  by  the  light  of  one 
part  of  it  what  is  objectionable  in  another ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  New  Testament  writers  must  come 
more  or  less  under  the  same  censure. 

Another  mode  of  explanation  has  therefore  been  adopted.  Thus 
a  writer  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature"  says  that 
these  psalms  *'  in  reality  are  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
or  to  that  love  of  enemies  which  Christ  enjoined.  Resentment 
against  evil-doers  is  so  far  from  being  sinful,  that  we  find  it  exem- 
plified in  the  meek  and  spotless  Kedeemer  himself  (see  Mark  iii.  5.). 
If  the  emotion  and  its  utterance  were  essentially  sinful,  how  could 
Paul.(l  Cor.  xvi.  22.)  wish  the  enemy  of  Christ  to  be  accursed 
(avdOsfia),  or  say  of  his  own  enemy,  Alexander  the  coppersmith, 
•The  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his  works'  (2  Tim.  iv.  14.); 
and,  especially,  how  could  the  spirits  of  the  just  in  heaven  call  on 
God  for  vengeance  (Rev.  vi.  10.)?  "  This  view  has  been  supported 
with  much  force  of  reasoning  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards.^  It  was 
adopted  by  Dr.  Kitto,  who  acknowledges  that  for  a  considerable 
time  he  adhered  to  the  theory  previously  mentioned,  but  fe.t  con- 
vinced after  mature  consideration  that  it  was  untenable.* 

»  Art  Psalms,  Book  of.  -  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  Feb.  1844. 

•  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  Second  Series,  Tenth  Week,  Second  and  Third  Pays. 
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Some  at  least  of  the  imprecatoiy  psalms  were  written  by  David. 
K  we  look  at  his  character  bj  the  ught  of  history,  we  shall  see  that 
he  was  not  naturally  revengeful,  but  rather  of  a  forgiving  temper. 
It  is  true  that  once,  provoked  by  NabaPs  churlishness,  he  was  about  to 
destroy  his  house.  But  this  was  a  hasty  resolution  from  which  he 
was  easily  dissuaded  by  Abigail ;  and,  when  he  had  had  a  little  time 
for  reflection,  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  not  been  let  to  indulge  his 
passion  (1  Sam.  xxv.  32,  33.).  Remarkable  instances  there  are  of 
his  placability.  Twice  he  had  his  enemy  Saul  in  his  power  and 
spared  him  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1—7.,  xxvL  5—12.)  :  he  would  not  allow 
vengeance  to  be  taken  on  Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5 — 13.,  xix.  23.): 
after  Absalom's  atrocious  conduct  he  desired  to  have  his  life  pre- 
served (2  SauL  xviii.  5.).  Now  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  a 
man,  in  his  ordinary  behaviour  free  from  rancour,  should  be  possessed 
with  a  revengeful  temper  just  when  he  was  engaged  in  solemn  prayer 
and  praise  to  Grod.  There  would  be  the  remarl^ble  phenomenon  of 
the  fountain  only  when  under  a  certain  divine  influence  pouring 
forth  sweet  water  and  bitter,  the  mouth  uttering  at  once — for  we 
have  seen  how  dose  the  juxta-position  sometimes  is — both  blessing 
and  cursing. 

But  David  is  not  a  singular  example.  To  pass  over  what  might 
be  produced  from  several  of  the  prophets,  apostles,  we  find,  uttered 
similar  expressions.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  referred  to. 
And  more  might  easily  be  produced,  e,ff.  Gtd.  i.  9.,  v.  12.  Distinc- 
tions have  indeed  been  made :  Paul  did  not,  it  is  said,  describe  with 
such  circumstantiality  the  mischief  which  he  wished  to  befall  his 
enemies.  It  is  true :  he  did  not,  like  a  poet,  amplify  his  utterance ; 
but  there  It  stands,  concentrated  and  full  of  force,  a  serious  solemn 
wish  that  the  troublers  of  the  church  should  be  cut  off,  that  those 
who  loved  not  the  Lord  Jesus  should  be  accursed,  that  Alexander 
who  had  opposed  him  (Tischendorf  retains  the  optative)  should  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  works.  So  plain  is  the  matter,  that  Mr. 
Macnaught  actually  brings  it  as  a  proof  against  Paul's  inspiration, 
that  he  was  vindictive,  that  he  was  in  moral  fault.*  And,  as  to  Rev. 
vi.  10.,  the  force  of  the  passage  is  not  taken  off  by  its  being  said  to 
be  symbolical.  Doubtless  -symbolism  is  used,  but  some  truth  is  sig- 
nified by  it ;  and  that  truth  is  just  what  we  find  in  Psnl.  Iviii.  10. : 
"  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  vengeance." 

A  burning  indignation  against  atrocious  crimes  and  an  instinctive 
desire  that  the  offender  should  undergo  condign,  punishment.  Dr. 
Kitto  has  endeavoured  to  show,  must  be  perfectly  justifiable.  And 
Mr.  Hibbard  illustrates  this  principle  by  the  following  narrative : 
•^  I  happened  to  be  reading  one  of  the  imprecatory  psalms ;  and,  as  I 
paused  to  make  a  remark,  my  little  boy,  a  lad  of  ten  years,  asked  me 
with  some  earnestness,  *  Father,  do  you  think  it  right  for  a  good  man 
to  pray  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  like  that? '  and  at  the  same 
time  referred  me  to  Christ  as  praying  for  his  enemies.  I  paused  a 
moment,  to  know  how  to  shape  the  reply  so  as  to  fully  meet  and 


*  The  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  (2nd  edit.)  booV  i.  ehap.  iv.  p.  47. 
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satisfy  Us  enquiry^  and  then  said,  ^  My  son,  if  an  assassin  should 
enter  the  house  by  night,  and  murder  your  mother,  and  then  escape, 
and  the  sheriff  and  citizens  were  all  out  in  pursuit,  trying  to  catch 
him,  would  you  not  pray  to  God  that  they  might  succeed  and  arrest 
him,  and  that  he  might  be  brought  to  justice  ? '  *  O  yes,'  said  he, 
*  but  I  never  saw  it  so  before.  I  did  not  know  that  that  was  the 
meaning  of  these  psalms.'  *  Yes,'  said  I,  ^  my  son,  the  men  against 
whom  David  prays  were  bloody  men,  men  of  falsehood  and  crime, 
enemies  to  the  peace  of  society,  seeking  his  own  life ;  and,  unless 
they  were  arrested  and  their  wicked  devices  defeated,  many  innocent 
persons  must  suffer.'     The  explanation  perfectly  satisfied  his  mind."* 

Sin  is  an  infinite  evil.  It  is  so  viewed  now  by  a  holy  God ;  who, 
though  he  has  given  the  most  astonishing  proof  of  pity  for  a  lost 
world,  and  is  ready  with  boundless  love  to  receive  those  that  ap- 
proach him  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  blot  out  their  transgressions, 
will  yet  in  awful  justice  take  vengeance  on  those  that  have  impeni- 
tently  rejected  him.  And  the  sinners  he  has  saved  will  see  that  his 
glory  shines  in  this  his  jiist  indignation,  and  they  will  have  been 
taught  to  hate  sin  as  he  hates  it.  It  is  hard,  while  human  affections 
influence  us,  to  understand  this ;  nor  shall  we  perfectly  understand  it 
till  the  earthly  shall  have  passed  away,  and  every  feeling  shall  be 
absorbed  in  love  to  God,  and  adoration  and  joy  in  what  he  has  done. 
His  justice  will  be  rejoiced  in. 

Now,  if  God  was  to  give  anything  like  a  true  copy  of  his  character 
in  his  word,  these  features  must  not  be  left  out.  The  utterances  of 
his  servants  must  declare  them.  Vengeful  expressions  may  be  sinful 
or  not,  according  to  the  spirit  which  prompts  them.  If  they  are  the 
selfish  ebullitions  of  a  man's  own  temper,  they  are  to  be  condemned ;  not 
so  when  they  are  the  expressions  of  enlightened  zeal  for  God's  glory. 
Flowing  from  David  the  private  individual,  we  might  object  to  them : 
in  David  the  inspired  man  they  are  the  denunciations  of  God's  de- 
served wrath.*  In  no  other  way  so  well  could  it  be  shown  that  the 
impenitent  sinner  will  be  driven  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt, 
that  he  must  become  for  ever  the  object  of  unutterable  loathing  to 
the  universe. 

**  We  believe  that  we  have  now,"  says  Dr.  Owen  in  an  a\)le  paper 
on  this  subject',  in  which  he  a«lopts  the  view  just  given  and  meets 
the  objections  to  it,  "referred  to  the  principal  objections 'brought 
against  these  portions  of  God's  word.  However  we  may  have  re- 
lieved the  minds  of  others,  by  the  mode  in  which  we  have  disposed 
of  these  objections,  we  certainly  feel  ourselves  confirmed  in  the  great 
truth  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  bible,  and  more  and  more  op- 

'  The  Psalms  Chronologically  Arranged,  part  i.  sect.  ix.  p.  120. 

'  **  If  he  (David)  spoke  of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  mingled  up  his  imprecations,  u 
we  sometimes  find  them,  with  the  highest  strains  of  devotional  feeling,  this  certainly  was 
very  strange.  It  was  nnaccoun table.  But,  when  we  regard  him  as  an  inspired  prophet  of 
God,  standing  in  the  place  of  God,  the  visible  head  of  the  theocracy  under  God,  .and  de- 
nouncing, by  divine  inspiration,  the  judgments  of  God  against  the  enemies  of  his  chnrdi 
and  people,  the  case  assumes  a  very  difierent  aspect.  The  mystery  of  it  is  in  great 
tneasure  removed.**    Prof.  Pond  in  Bibliotheca  Sucru,  Jan.  1858,  pp.  51,  59. 

•  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July  1856. 
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posed  to  all  attempts  to  remove  difficulties^  by  adopting  low  theories 
of  inspiration,  or  frittering  down  God's  word  in  order  to  make  its 
truths  less  offensive  to  the  unregenerate  heart.  When  rightly  in- 
terpreted, the  facts  of  revelation  are  harmonious,  consistent,  rational, 
defensible.  The  closer  we  adhere  to  them,  and  the  more  childlike 
the  spirit  with  which  we  receive  them,  the  more  luminous  and 
heavenly  do  they  appear.  But,  if,  from  habits  of  vain  speculation, 
and  an  affectation  of  superior  shrewdness  and  discernment  in  finding 
difficulties,  we  come  to  regai*d  the  sacred  page  with  distrust  as  to  its 
divine  origin,  and  a  distaste  for  its  great  fundamental  truths,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  we  shall  involve  ourselves  in  doubts  and  perplexities, 
■  whence  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God,  in  subduing  our  pride  and  in 
imparting  to  us  a  teachable  spirit,  can  extricate  us."'] 

XI.  The  book  of  Psalms,  being  composed  in  Hebrew  verse,  must 

fenerally  be  studied  and  investigated  agreeably  to  the  structure  of 
lebrew  poetry ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  already  offered  on 
this  subject',  there  are  a  few  directions  more  particularly  appli- 
cable to  these  songs  of  Sion,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  enter 
more  fully  into  their  force  and  meaning. 

1.  Investigate  the  argument  of  each  psalm. 

2.  With  this  view,  examine  the  historical  origin  of  the  psalm^  or  the  cir* 
cumstances  that  led  the  sacred  poet  to  compose  it. 

3.  Ascertain  the  author  of  the  psalm, 

4.  Attend  to  the  choral  structure  of  the  psalm. 

XII.  We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  the  following  common 
but  very  useful 

TABLE   OP   THE   PSALMS, 

classed  according  to  their  several  subjects,  and  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  private  devotion. 

I.  Prayers. 

1 .  Prayers  for  pardon  of  sin,  Psalms  m,  zxt.  xxxviii.  li.  cxxx.  Psalms  styled  penitential, 
TL  xxil  xxxviil  li.  cii.  cxxx.  cxliiu 

2.  Prayers  composed  when  the  psalmist  was  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  the  publie 
exercise  of  religion.  Psalms  xliu  xliii  IxiiL  Ixxxiv. 

3.  Prayers  in  which  the  psalmist  seems  extremely  dejected*  though  not  totally  deprived 
of  consolation,  under  his  afSictions,  Psalms  xiii.  xxii.  Ixix.  Ixxvit  Ixxxviii.  cxliii. 

4.  Prayers  in  which  the  psalmist  asks  help  of  God,  in  consideration  of  his  own  integrity, 
and  the  uprightness  of  his  cause.  Psalms  vii.  xyii.  xxvi.  xxxr. 

^    5.  Prayers  expressing  the  firmest  trust  and  confidence  in  God  under  afflictions,  Psalms 
iii.  xvi.  xxvil  xxxi.  liv.  hi.  Ivii.  Ixi.  Ixii.  Ixxi.  Ixxxvi. 

6.  Prayers  composed  when  the  people  of  God  were  under  affliction  or  persecution.  Psalms 
xliv.  Ix.  Ixxiv.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxix.  xciv.  cii.  cxxiiL  cxxxviu 

7.  The  following  are  likewise  prayers  in  time  of  trouble  and  affliction,  Psalms  It.  t.  xi. 
xxviiL  xll  Iv.  lix.  Ixiv.  Ixx.  cix.  cxx.  cxl.  cxli.  cxliii. 

8.  Prayers  of  intercession,  Psalms  xx.  Ixvii.  cxxii.  cxxxii.  cxliv. 

II.  Psalms  of  thanksgiving. 

\.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  particular  persons.  Psalms  ix.  xviii.  xxii 
xxz.  xxxiv.  xL  Ixxv.  ciii.  cviii.  cxvi.  cxviii.  cxxxviii.  cxliv. 

2.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  the  Israelites  in  general.  Psalms  xlvi.  xlviii. 
Ixv.  Ixvi.  Ixviii.  Ixxvi.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxv,  xcviii  cv.  cxxiv.  cxxvi.  cxxix.  cxxxv.  cxxxvi  cxlix. 

'  Com  p.  some  valuable  remarks  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  Brit.  Quart  Rev.  Oct.  1857. 
*  See  p.  377.  aupra. 
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III.  Psalms  of  praise  and  adoration^  displaying  the  attributes  of  God. 

1.  G(eoeral  acknowledgements  of  God's  goodness  and  mercjr,  and  particnlarij  his  care 
and  protection  of  good  men,  Psalms  xxiii.  xxziv.  xxzri.  xcL  c.  ciii.  cvii.  cxvii.  cxxL  cxlr^ 
cxlvL 

2.  Psalms  displaying  the  power,  majesty,  glory,  and  other  attribntes  of  the  Dirine  Being, 
Psalms  Tiii  xix.  xxiv.  xxix.  xxxiii  xlvii.  1.  Ixv:  Ixrl  Ixxvi  IzxWL  xciiL  xcv.  xcrL  xcrii 
xcix.  dr.  cxL  cxiiL  cxir.  cxv.  cxxxiv.  cxxxix.  cxlvil  cxlviii  cL 

IV.  Instructive  psalms* 

1.  The  different  characters  of  good  and  bad  men,  the  happiness  of  the  one  and  the 
misery  of  the  other,  are  represented  in  the  following  psalms  :  i.  v.  vil  ix.  x.  xi.  xiL  xir. 
XT.  xTiL  xxiy.  xxt.  xxxii.  xxxir.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  L  lii.  liiL  lyiii  Ixxii  Ixxt.  IxxxIt.  xcL  xcii 
xciy.  exit  cxix.  cxxi.  cxxt.  cxxviL  cxxviil  cxxxiii 

S.  The  excellence  of  God's  laws.  Psalms  xix.  cxix. 

3.  The  vanity  of  human  life.  Psalms  xxxix.  xUx  xc 

4.  Advice  to  magistrates.  Psalms  Ixxxii.  ci. 

5.  The  Tirtue  of  humility.  Psalms  cxxxL 

y.  Psalms  more  eminently  and  directly  propheticaL 
Psalms  ii.  xvi.  xxii.  xl.  xlv.  IxviiL  Ixxii.  Ixxxvii  ex.  cxriii 


Ftalms  Ixxviii.  cr.  cyL 
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SECTION  ra. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  PROYSRBS. 


I.  Title,  author,  and  canonical  authority, — IL  Scope, — IIL  Synopsis  of  its 
contents,  — IV.  Observations  on  its  style,  use,  and  importance,  —  Notice 
of  the  description  of  wisdom  in  chap.  viii. 

I.  [The  Hebrew  name  of  this  book  is  nb?^  ^I?W,  Proverbs  ofSolo^ 
mon,  or  in  an  abbreviated  form  ^<!W.  It  is  also  styled  in  the  Baba 
Bathra  nppfi  ")^p.  Hence  by  the  Christian  fathers  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  called  <To<f>la,  or  17  mavdppros  ao<f)lay  appellations  given  also  to 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom,  and  supposed  to 
have  originated  among  the  Egyptian  Jews.'  We  hence  find  this 
book  in  Melito's  catalogue  (Eus.  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  26.),  Xo\ofi&vT09 
Tlapoifilai  fj  Kol  Xo<f>la,']  The  book  of  Proverbs  has  always  been 
ascribed  to  Solomon,  whose  name  it  bears,  though,  from  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  sentences,  as  well  as  from  some  variations  in 
style  which  have  been  discovered,  doubts  have  been  entertained 
whether  he  was  the  author  of  every  maxim  it  comprises.  **  The 
latter  part  of  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter, 
forming  evidently  an  appendix,  was  collected  after  his  death,  and 
added  to  what  appears  to  have  been  more  immediately  arranged  by 
himself.***^  The  proverbs  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  are  expressly  called 
The  words  of  Agur  the  son  ofJakeh;  and  the  thirty-first  chapter  is 
in  titled  The  words  of  king  Lemuel,     It  seems  certain  that  the  collec- 

*  Sec  Havemick,  Einleitnnjj,  §  301.  III.  pp.  384 — 387. 

'  Extract  from  Dr.  Mason  Good's  unpublished  translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in 
Dr.  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  289. 
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tion  called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  was  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  we  now  have  it,  by  diflferent  hands;  but  it  is  not  therefore  to 
be  concluded  that  they  are  not  the  productions  of  Solomon,  who,  we 
are  informed,  spoke  *  no  less  than  three  thousand  proverbs  (1  Kings  iv. 
32.).  As  it  is  nowhere  said  that  Solomon  himself  made  a  collection  of 
proverbs  and  sentences,  the  general  opinion  is  that  several  persons 
made  a  collection  of  them,  perhaps  as  they  were  uttered  by  him. 
Hezekiah,  among  others,  as  mentioned  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter : 
Agur,  Isaiah,  and  Ezra  might  have  done  the  same.  The  Jewish 
writers  affirm  that  Solomon  wrote  the  Canticles,  or  Song  bearing  his 
name,  in  his  youth,  the  Proverbs  in  his  riper  years,  and  Ecclesiastes 
in  his  old  age. 

Michaelis  has  'observed  that  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  frequently 
cited  by  the  apostles,  who  considered  it  as  a  treasure  of  revealed 
morality,  whence  Christians  were  to  derive  their  rules  of  conduct ; 
and  the  canonical  authority  of  no  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so 
well  ratified  by  the  evidence  of  quotations  as  that  of  the  Proverbs  * : 
whence  he  justly  infers  that  every  commentator  on  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  that  every  Christian  divine  should 
consider  it  as  the  chief  source  of  scriptural  morality.' 

II.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  "  to  instruct  men  in  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  true  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  height  and  perfec- 
tion of  which  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  and  the 
sincere  fear  of  the  Lord  (Prov.  i.  2 — 7.,  ix.  10.)."*  To  this  end, 
the  book  is  filled  with  the  choicest  sententious  aphorisms,  infinitely 
surpassing  all  the  ethical  sayings  of  the  ancient  sages,  and  comprising 
in  themselves  distinct  doctrines,  duties,  &c.,  of  piety  towards  God,  of 
equity  and  benevolence  towards  man,  and  of  sobriety  and  temperance ; 
together  with  precepts  for  the  right  education  of  children,  and  for  the 
relative  situations  of  subjects,  magistrates,  and  sovereigns. 

III.  The  book  of  Proverbs  is  divided  by  Moldenhawer  and  Hei- 

'  It  is  not  said  that  these  proTerbs  were  written  compositions,  bat  simply  that  Solomon 
tpake  them.     Hence  Holden  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  Hebrew  monarch  spoke 
Uiem  in  assemblies  collected  for  the  pnrpose  of  hearing  him  disconrse.    Attempt  to  illus- 
trate the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  pp.  xliv.,  xIt. 
'  Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  I  pp.  207,  20S. 
*  The  following  table  of  the  quotations  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  the  New  I'estament 
is  given  from  Moldenhawer,  Introductio  in  Libros  Canonicos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  p.  93.; 
and  from  Carpzov,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Vet.  Test.  p.  184. 
cited  in        Rom.  iii.  10,  15. 
Kom.  xii.  16. 

Hcb.  xii.  5,  6'.;  Bev.  iii.  19. 
James  iv.  6. 
1  J'et.  iv.  8. 
1  Pet.  iv.  18. 
Rom.  xiL  17. 
James  i.  19. 

1  John  i  8. 

Matt.  XV.  4.;  Mark  vii.  10. 
Rom.  xii.  17. 
Rom.  xii.  20. 

2  Pet.  ii.  22. 
James  iv.  IS,  14, 


Prov.  i.  16 
Prov.  liL  7.  . 
Prov.  iii  11,  12. 
Prov.  iii  34. 
Prov.  X.  12. 
Prov.  xi  31. 
Prov.  xvii.  13. 
Prov.  xvii.  27. 
Prov.  XX.  9. 
Prov.  XX.  20. 
Prov.  XX.  22. 
Prov.  XXV.  21,  22. 
Prov.  xxvi.  1 1. 
Prov.  xxvij.  1. 
*  Roberts,  Clavis  Bibl 


1  Thess.  V.  15.;  1  Pet.  iii  9, 
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deg<;er  (whose  arraDgement  was  followed  in  former  editions  of  tbia 
work)  into  five  jiarts ;  but  Dr.  J.  M.  Good  has  divided  it  into  four 
distinct  parts,  "  each  of  which,**  he  observes,  **  is  distinguished  both 
by  an  obvious  introduction  and  a  change  of  style  and  manner,  though 
its  real  method  and  arrangement  seem,  hitherto,  to  have  escai)ed  the 
attention  of  our  commentators  and  interpreters."* 
Part  I.   TTie  proem  or  exordium  (L — ix.). 

In  this  part  heavenly  wisdom  and  the  true  knowledge  of  Grod  are  set 
forth  with  great  copiousness  and  variety  of  expression,  as  the  only  source 
and  foundation  of  true  virtue  and  happiness.  This  portion  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  says  bishop  Low th,  'Ms  varied,  elegant,  sublime,  and  truly  poetical: 
the  order  of  the  subject  is,  in  general,  excellently  preserved ;  and  the  parts 
are  very  aptly  connected.  It  is  embellished  with  many  beautiful  descriptions 
and  personifications:  the  diction  is  polished,  and  abounds  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  poetry,  so  that  it  scarcely  yields  in  elegance  and  splendour  to 
any  of  the  sacred  writings."  • 

Part  II.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  title  of  The  Proverbs  of 
Solomofiy  comprises  short  sententious  declarations  for  the  use  of  persons 
who  have  advanced  from  youth  to  manhood  (x. — ^xxii.  16.). 

These  sententious  declarations  are  generally  unconnected,  although  some- 
times a  connection  with  the  preceding  sentence  maybe  discovered.  They 
treat  on  the  various  duties  of  man  towards  God,  and  towards  his  fellow-mea 
in  every  station  of  life.' 

Part  III.  Contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  ofproverhsy  principally 
relating  to  rich  men  and  nobles  (xxii.  17 — ^xxiv.). 

Part  IV.  An  appendix^  consisting  of  various  parabolic  compositions 
(xxv. — xxxi.). 

1.  A  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs,  which  (as  the  title  shows,  xxv.  1.) 
was  made  by  the  learned  under  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (xxv. — xxix.).  The 
proverbs  in  this  section  are  unconnected  ;  and  some  of  them  are  repetitions 
of  the  moral  aphorisms  which  are  delivered  in  the  former  part  of  the 
book. 

2.  The  ethical  precepts  delivered  by  "  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh  "  to  his 
friends  Ithiel  and  Ucal. 

That  Agur,  Jakeh,  Ithiel,  and  Ucal,  are  proper  names,  admits  of  no  con- 
tradiction. Jerome  mistook  the  proper  name  Agur  for  an  appellative,  and 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate  has  translated  the  expression  thus,  without  any 
meaning:  "Verba  Congregantis,  filii  Vomentis,"  which,  in  the  Anglo- 
Romish  version  from  the  Vulgate,  is  with  equal  unintelligibility  rendered, 
"  The  words  of  Gatherer,  the  son  of  Vomiter."  Some  are  of  opinion,  that, 
by  Jakeh,  David  is  meant,  and  by  Agur,  Solomon ;  and  some  fanciful 
expositors  think  that  Ithiel  and  Ucal  mean  Christ;  but  these  hypotheses 
are  refuted  by  Holden.*  The  same  close  observation  of  nature,  and 
sententious  form,  which  characterize  the  precepts  of  Solomon,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  proverbs  of  Agur,  whose  admirable  prayer  (xxx.  7 — 9.)  will 
ever  be  justly  admired  for  its  piety,  and  for  the  contented  spirit  which  it 

*  DiseertatioDs  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  Dr.  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Good,  pp. 
292,  293. 

*  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  by  Dr.  Gregory,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 64, 

■  Sec  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Good,  p.  29S.  In  pp.  299 — 303.  Dr.  G.  has  elucidated 
the  beautiful  changes  of  style  in  the  second  part  of  tb^  book  of  Proverbs. 

*  Traufclaiion  of  the  lk»ok  of  Proverbs,  pp.  xvil— xxv.  366,  367. 
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breathes.  It  exactly  corresponds  with  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer : 
Give  %is  this  day  rov  aprov  ^fiHv  rov  ewiovaioy — not  our  daily  bread — but 
bread  or  food  sufficient  for  us.^ 

3.  Contains  the  admonitions  given  to  King  Lemuel*  by  his  mother,  a 
queen  (xxxi.  1 — 9.)- 

These  admonitory  verses  ''are  an  inimitable  production,  as  well  in 
respect  to  their  actual  materials,  as  the  delicacy  with  which  they  are 
selected.  .  .  .  The  description,  though  strictly  in  consonance  with  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  highest  sphere  of  life,  in  the  early  period  referred 
to,  and  especially  in  the  East,  is  of  universal  application,  and  cannot  be 
studied  too  closely.**  * 

4.  The  description  of  a  virtuous  woman,  xxxi.  10 — 31.;  where  the  initial 
letters  of  the  verses  follow  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

[The  general  title  and  preface  (i.  1 — 7.)  no  doubt  belong  to  the 
book  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  questioned  whether  the  portion  i. — ix.  is 
the  production  of  Solomon.  For  we  have  a  new  title,  x.  1. ;  which 
might  seem  to  be  unnecessary  if  there  was  not  a  change  of  authorship. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  different  form  of  composition  of  the  succeed- 
ing portion  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fresh  inscription.  De  Wette 
thmks  that  the  tone  of  L — ix.  is  more  like  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth, 
a  prophet  or  priest,  than  of  a  king ;  and  refers  to  v.  10.,  vi.  26 — 3L, 
as  indicating  a  private  man  instead  of  a  public  character.*  Arguments 
of  this  kind  are  not  of  much  weight.  It  is  admitted  that  Solomon 
himself  did  not  collect  the  book  into  its  present  form.  It  was  pro- 
bably formed  by  degrees:  we  should  hardly  else  have  found  the 
proverbs  which  Hezekiah's  men  copied  out,  xxv.  1.,  &c.,  placed  as  an 
appendix.  This  seems  to  pre-suppose  that  there  was  a  former  com- 
pilation; which  must  have  been  made  between  the  time  of  Solomon 
and  that  of  Hezekiah,  a  period  of  somewhat  more  than  250  years. 
If  within  this  time  the  collection  began  to  be  formed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Solomon's  longer  and  more  connected  admonitions 
might  be  placed  before  his  briefer  maxims :  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  a  book,  which  bore  generally  Solomon's  name,  would 
be  made  to  begin  with  teachings  from  another  hand.  It  is  urged, 
however,  that  chaps,  i. — ^ix.  differ  in  style  from  the  succeeding 
chapters,  and  within  themselves,  being  unconnected  paragraphs. 
Besides,  the  poetical  power  is  greater  in  the  first  part  than  else- 
where in  the  book :  the  verses  also  are  synonymous  parallels,  while 
afterwards  antithetic  parallels  prevail ;  the  different  use,  too,  of  the 
names  of  Deity  indicates  a  different  authorship.  Are  these  reasons 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  reasonable  presumption  that  Solomon  was 
the  author  of  the  whole  of  i.— xxix.? 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  parts  contained  in  i. — ix.  are  not  very 
closely  connected,  that  a  subject  is  taken  up,  laid  down,  and  taken  up 
again ;  but  why  should  this  militate  against  the  whole  being  from 
one  author — and  that  author  Solomon  ?     Examples  of  similiu*  want 

*  TranBlation  of  the  Book  of  ProTerb6,  p.  872. 

'  Some  critics  have  conjectured  that  Lemuel  is  another  name  for  Solomon ;  but  this 
hypothesis  is  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Mr.  Holden,  in  his  Attempt  towards  an  Improved 
Translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  Preliminary  Dissertation,  pp.  xviii. — xxv. 

■  Dr.  Good's  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  Dr.  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  hit 
Life,  p.  305. 

*  Kinleitung,  §  281.    See  Kitto's  Cjcl.  of  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Proverbs,  The  Book  of. 
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of  connection  occur  frequently  in  literature,  and  are  not  thought  any 
strong  proof  that  one  man  was  not  the  author  of  an  entire  book.  Unless 
we  are  to  imagine  that  Solomon  sat  down  to  write  at  once  a  series  of 
instructions  on  one  particular  topic,  the  objection  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  portions  were  composed  at  diflferent  times,  according  to  occasion, 
and  were  collected,  not,  it  has  been  just  admitted,  by  Solomon  him- 
self, but  by  some  compiler  after  him.  That  greater  poetical  power 
should  be  evinced  here  is  natural.  Set  any  poet  to  write  a  connected 
paragraph,  descriptive  of  wisdom,  for  example  (see  iii.  13 — 20.,  viii. 
1 — 36.),  longer  or  shorter,  and  then  to  enclose  pregnant  thoughts  or 
maxims  in  brief  sentences,  and  see  where  his  poetical  power  will  most 
develope  itself.  As  to  a  difference  in  the  kinds  of  parallelism,  it  was 
to  be  expected:  a  discourse  must  necessarily  furnish  scope  for  syno- 
nymous or  gradational  expressions,  a  series  of  short  maxims  for  an- 
tithetic ones.'  And  with  respect  to  the  use  of  God's  names,  from  which 
it  has  been  said  that  chap.  ii.  proceeds  from  an  Elohist,  the  whole  ob- 
jection is  visionary.  Four  times  alone  from  i.  to  xxix«  27.  does  Elohim 
occur;  first,  in  chap.  ii.  5.,  where  Jehovah  had  immediately  preceded, 
and  where  consequently  the  repetition  of  that  word  would  have  been 

Eeculiarly  awkward ;  secondly,  in  chap.  ii.  17.,  where  Elohim  must 
e  used,  because  a  suffix  was  to  be  attached:  "  her  Jehovah  **  would 
have  been  insufferable ;  thirdly,  in  chap.  iii.  4.,  where  there  is  the 
antithesis  of  "  God  and  man; "  fourthly,  in  xxv.  2.,  where  there  is  a 
similar  antithesis,  more  prominent  in  the  original  D\*J7^  12^^  and 
D^5^P  *Ti?,  than  in  our  translation,  "  the  glory  of  God,"  *^  the  honour 
of  kings."  It  would  take  some  ingenuity  to  make  a  repectable  argu- 
ment out  of  these  facts ;  as  also  out  of  the  assertion  that  the  address 
"  my  son  "  occurs  frequently  in  L — ^ix.,  and  but  once,  xix.  27.,  in  the 
second  part*     Of  course. 

Keil  exhibits  a  number  of  words  and  phrases  frequently  used  in 
chaps,  i. — ^xxix.,  and  rarely,  or  (some  of  them)  nowhere  else  occurring. 
For  these  the  student  may  consult  his  book.'  They  furnish  a 
strong  proof  that  the  whole  proceeded  from  one  hand. 

The  third  part,  xxii.  17. —  xxiv.,  it  is  thought  by  some,  is  not  the 
production  of  Solomon.  The  style  changes  again :  the  parallelism 
differs  or  almost  disappears :  the  address  "my  son"  frequently  recurs ; 
and  in  xxii.  17.  and  xxiv.  23.  a  difference  of  authorship  is  indioated, 
as  if  these  were  the  words,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  "  the  wise  " 
(plur.).  These  reasons  have  weight ;  and  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  the  instructions  of  cipher  sages  might  be  appended  to  the 
collections  of  Solomon,  than  prefixed,  as  in  i. — ix.  Whether,  how- 
ever, the  reasons  are  altogether  conclusive,  critics  will  not  be  likely 
to  agree.  Keil  ascribes  this  part  as  well  as  the  former  to  the  Israelitish 
monarch.^ 

As  to  xxv. — xxix.,  the  men  of  Hezekiah  were  not  the  first  to  com- 
mit these  proverbs  to  writing,  but  would  seem  to  have  transcribed 

'  Each  Terse  of  the  second  part,  375.  in  all,  is  c6mplete  in  itself,  and  each  consists  of 
two  members  except  xix,  7. 

*  See  Berthean,  Die  Spriiehe  Salamos,  Einleitung,  pp.  xiii.  xiv.  zxi.,  ^c, 

•  Einleitang,  §  119.  *  Ibid. 
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them  from  other  sources.  Several  proverbs  are  here  repeated:  comp. 
zxv.  24.  with  xxL  9.;  zxvi.  3.  with  x.  13.;  xxvL  13.  with  xxii.  13. ; 
xxvi.  15.  with  xix.  24.;  xxvi.  22.  with  xviii.  8.;  xxvii.  12.  with  xxii. 
3.;  xxvii.  13.  with  xx.  16.;  xxvii.  15.  with  xix.  13.;  xxvii.  21.  with 
xvii.  3.;  xxviii.  6.  with  xix.  1.;  xxviii.  19.  with  xii.  11.;  xxviii.  24. 
with  xviii.  9.;  xxix.  13.  with  xxii.  2.;  xxix.  22.  with  xv.  18.;  while 
only  once,  it  appears,  is  a  proverb  of  the  third  part  repeated  here : 
comp.  xxviii.  21.  with  xxiv.  23.  It  has  been  inferred  that  the  men  of 
Plezekiah  used  the  same  sources  as  the  compiler  of  the  second  part. 

With  respect  to  the  appendix,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  little  can  be  said.  Who 
Affur  was,  and  who  Lemuel,  must  be  a  mystery.  Some,  by  a  different 
pomting  and  translation,  make  Lemuel  the  son  of  a  queen  of  Massa ; 
but  this  is  conjectural.  We  can  only  suppose  that  this  appendix 
was  made  before  tlie  captivity.] 

IV.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  hold  a  conspicuous  rank  among  the 
metrical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Not  only  are  they  admirably 
adapted  to  convey  instruction  by  the  treasures  of  practical  wisdom 
which  they  open  to  us,  but  they  also  afford  us  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  nature  of  which  they  enable 
us  to  understand  by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallels  with  which  they 
abound.*  Much,  indeed,  of  the  elegance,  acuteness,  and  force,  which 
are  discernible  in  Solomon's  wise  sayings,  is  derived  from  the  antithetic 
form,  the  opposition  of  diction  and  sentiment.  Hence  a  careful 
attention  to  the  parallelism  of  members  (which  topic  has  already  been 
discussed)  will  contribute  to  remove  that  obscurity  in  which  some  of 
the  proverbs  appear  to  be  involved.  Sometimes,  also,  one  member 
or  part  of  a  proverb  must  be  supplied  from  the  other;  or^  as  Glassius 
has  expressed  it  in  other  words,  sometimes  one  thing  is  expressed  in 
one  member,  and  another  in  the  other,  and  yet  both  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  both  members.     Thus,  in  Prov.  x.  14.  we  read. 

Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge ; 

But  the  mouth  of  the  foolish  is  near  destruction. 

The  meaning  of  which  is  that  wise  men  communicate,  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  the  wisdom  they  have  acquired  and  preserved ;  while  fools, 
being  destitute  of  that  knowledge,  soon  exhaust  their  scanty  stock, 
and  utter  not  merely  useless  but  even  injurious  things.     Again, 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father ; 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother. — Prov.  x.  1. 

Both  the  father  and  mother  are  to  be  understood  in  the  two  mem- 
bers of  this  passage  ;  although  in  the  first  the  father  only  is  noticed, 
and  in  the  second  the  mother  only  is  mentioned.  Lastly,  njany 
things  which  are  spoken  generally  are  to  be  restrained  to  particular 
individuals  and  circumstances:  as,  however,  this  rule  has  already 
been  illustrated  at  length,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  multiply 
additional  examples.^  The  author,  with  much  pleasure,  refers  his 
readers  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holden's  Attempt  towards  an  Improved 
Translation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  with  notes,  as  the  best 

*  On  the  nature  of  the  scripture  proverbs,  see  pp.  356.  supra.    Comp.  Kitto,  Dail/ 
Bible  IIlustration^  Evening  Series,  Tenth  Week,  Fourth  Day. 

*  See  pp.  421—428.  8upr<i. 
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critical  help  to  an  exact  understanding  of  this  fine  compendium  of 
ethics  that  is  extant  in  the  English  language. 

[We  find  in  Prov.  viii.  a  remarkable  description  of  wisdom.  To 
explain  this  chapter  is  the  province  rather  of  a  commentary  than  of 
a  work  like  the  present.  Nevertheless^  as  the  subject  has  been  much 
controverted,  the  student  might  be  disappointed  if  it  were  passed  by 
without  notice  in  these  pages. 

The  chief  question  is  whether  we  are  to  see  here  simply  a  poetic 
personification  of  the  lessons  inculcated  by  the  order  of  nature  and 
the  course  of  divine  providence,  or  whether  we  are  to  understand  by 
wisdom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  personal  presence  and  ministry. 
These  are  the  two  extremes^  within  which  lie  other  more  modified 
conceptions. 

It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  high  propriety  in  personifying  one  of 
Jehovah's  attributes,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  description  incon- 
sistent with  what  might  be  predicated  of  an  attribute,  and  that  vv. 
22,  24.  are  inapplicable  to  a  person  of  the  Trinity ;  inasmuch  as  n^ 
must  have  here  the  meaning  of  create^  and  not  oi possess y  as  in  our 
version,  and  the  expression  brought  forth  is  equivalent  to  being 
created. 

There  is  an  able  disquisition  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April 
1858  *  by  Prof.  Barrows,  of  Andover,  U.  S.,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove  that  *^  the  divine  wisdom,  that  addresses  men  in  the  passages 
now  under  consideration,  is  not  the  Son  of  David  *  according  to  the 
flesh,'  but  David's  Lord  *  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness ;'  not  tiie 
Messiah  in  his  simple  personal  presence,  as  '  the  Word  made  flesh/ 
but  the  eternal  Word  himself,  whose  being  and  activity  are  not 
limited  by  time,  who,  both  before  and  since  his  incarnation,  is  always 
present  with  his  church,  as  the  centre  and  source  of  her  spiritual 
l^ht  and  life,  who  spake  first  by  *  Moses  and  the  prophets,'  and 
afterwards  in  his  own  person,  as  *  the  man  Christ  Jesus,'  and  who, 
having  returned  to  the  Father's  bosom  whence  he  came,  continued 
to  speak  by  the  lips  of  his  apostles,  and  now  speaks  by  his  word  and 
ministry  *  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,'  who  is  with 
his  church  always,  from  Abel  to  the  trump  of  the  archangel,  and  is 
always  calling  iJbe  children  of  men  to  himself."  A  very  brief  sketch 
only  can  be  here  given  of  the  arguments  by  which  Prof.  Barrows 
supports  his  position. 

He  connects  chap.  i.  20 — 23.  with  viiL  1 — ^ix.  12. ;  for  though 
Bertheau  and  Stuart  would  ascribe  these  passages  to  different  autiiors, 
yet  Ewald  rightly  decides  that  they  are  from  one  hand.  Now  in 
chap.  i.  there  is  evidently  something  more  than  a  mere  attribute 
intended.  We  might  conceive  God's  wisdom  personified  using  the 
language  of  v.  22.,  but,  when  we  proceed  to  vv.  23 — 28.,  *'  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  think,  not  of  a  poetic  personification,  but  of  the 
personal  God  himself,  in  his  awful  majesty  and  holiness.  The 
*  spirit,*  which  Wisdom  promises  to  pour  out  upon  those  who  listen 
to  her  voice,  is  beyond  all  question  the  Holy  Spirit;  to  bestow 


'  No.  1  viii.  pp.  363 — 381. 
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which  18  the  peculiar  and  Incommunicable  prerogative  of  God  him- 
self." Comp.  Numb.  xi.  25. ;  1  Sam.  x.  10. ;  Isai.  xliv.  3. 

Now,  passing  to  viii.  22 — 31.,  we  cannot  avoid  seeing  here  a 
remarkable  agreement  with  those  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  speak  of  our  Lord's  pre-existent  state ;  so  that  it  may 
well  be  regarded  as  an  adumbration  by  the  prophetic  Spirit  of 
the  great  "mystery  of  godliness."  And  as  to  the  words,  v*  22. 
\yX3  n^5?«'3  ^;ji;  r\\r\)y  and  v.  24.  *J?^^^n,  they  may  be  understood  in  har- 
mony, as  pointing  to  the  "  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos  from  the 
Father,  in  such  a  sense  that  he  is  himself  of  the  same  substance  with 
the  Father,  and  co-eternal  with  him."  It  is  true  that  many  eminent 
scholars  and  most  esteemed  versions  translate  n;^  in  the  sense  of 
create;  and  Stuart  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  simple  sense  of 
possedity  as  given  by  the  Vulgate,  has  no  footing  in  the  Hebrew.'*^ 
But  Prof.  Barrows  shows  that,  out  of  eighty-two  cases  in  which  the 
word  appears  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  it  is,  by  general  acknowledg- 
ment, used  in  the  sense  of  getting  or  acquiring  seventy-six  times. 
The  remaining  cases  are  Gen.  xiv.  19,  22.;  Deut.  xxxii.  6.;  Psal. 
cxxxix.  13.;  isai.  L  3.,  and  the  passage  before  us;  and,  having 
critically  examined  each  of  these,  he  says  that  "  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  came,  on  strictly  philological  grounds,  is  that  the  true  idea 
of  njij  is  to  get^  possess  oneself  of  then,  more  specifically,  to  bug;  that 
in  a  few  passages  the  idea  of  present  possession  is  most  prominent,  as 
in  the  Greek  iciicrqfuii,^  yet  never  so  as  wholly  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
past  acquisition ;  and  that  in  no  instance  does  it  signify  to  create,  any 
more  than  to  bring  forth;  though  in  some  passages  the  manner  of  ac- 
quisition is  shown  by  the  context  to  have  been  that  of  creating,  or, 
(in  one  passage  at  least,  Gen.  iv.  1.)  bringing  forth." ' 

Prof.  Barrows  examines  the  context  in  detail,  and  is  convinced  that 
the  whole  describes  wisdom  as  an  active  power,  and  not  a  passive 
spectator.  He  draws  attention  to  the  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
description  here  to  what  is  said  of  the  Logos  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  whom  the  terms,  o  fwvoysvtff  vios,  and  irpororoicos  iraxrris  /CTlasoo?! 
are  applied.  "  Is  Wisdom  set  forth  as  a  person,  dwelling  from  eternity 
with  God  ?  The  divine  Word,  also,  *  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,' 
as  a  true  personality  (John  L  1,  2.).  He  dwelt  in  glory  with  God 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (John  xvii.  24.).  Is  Wisdom 
before  all  things?  So  also  is  Christ  (Col.  i.  17.).  Is  Wisdom  the 
eldest  child  of  God,  brought  forth  before  the  existence  of  all  created 
things?  So  also  Christ  is  *  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father'  (John 
i.  14.),  and  *  the  first-bom  of  the  whole  creation '  (Col.  i.  15.).  Was 
Wisdom  present  at  the  formation  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  as  God's 
counsellor  and  co-worker?  The  New  Testament  developesthe  idea, 
here  contained  in  the  germ,  in  all  its  fulness,  teaching  us  that  by  the 
Word  *  all  things  we  made,'  &c.  (John  i.  3.),  that  *  by  him  were  all 
things  created,'  &c,  (CoL  i.  16,  17.).  Is  Wisdom  the  delight  of  God, 
dweUing  always  with  him,  and  exulting  always  before  him  ?     Christ 

>  If  the  sense  of  creatiDg  be  maiRtained,  and  wisdom  be  regarded  as  a  personified  attri- 
bute of  God,  surely  the  idea  would  be  rery  incongruous — Qod  creating  one  of  his  owi| 
attributes. 

VOL.  II.  3  B 
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is  his  well-beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  is  well-pleased  (Matt.  iiL  1 7.), 
and  who  dwells  in  his  bosom  (John  i.  18.).  Did  God  associate  with 
himself  Wisdom  as  his  darling  child  in  the  work  of  creation ;  so  that 
she  was  present  at  the  whole,  saw  the  whole,  understood  the  whole, 
and  had  a  part  in  the  whole  ?  There  is  a  remarkable  correspondence 
between  this  and  the  following  words  of  our  Lord :  ^  The  Son  can 
do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do ;  for,  what 
things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise.  For  the 
Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  showeth  him  all  things  that  himself 
doeth  *  (John  v.  19,  20.).  And,  finally,  is  Wisdom's  delight  with  the 
sons  of  men^  and  has  she  been  constantly  labouring  to  recall  than 
to  the  paths  of  holiness  and  happiness?  The  heart  of  Christ  has 
been  set  on  the  salvation  of  men  from  the  beginning.  They  are,  in 
a  peculiar  and  emphatic  sense,  the  objects  of  his  divine  love;  and  from 
the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  present  hour  he  has  spoken  in  every  com- 
munication from  God  to  man,  calling  sinners  to  repentance  and  sal- 
vation." 

From  all  thb  it  would  seem  most  reasonable  to  believe  that  we 
have  something  more  than  ^'  poetic  drapery,"  and  that  there  is  indeed, 
adumbrated  by  Solomon,  the  hypostatic  person  of  the  Logos.] 


SECTION  IV 

OH  THB  BOOK  OF  B00LE8IABTB8. 


L  TitUy  author^  and  canonical  authority. — XL  Scope  and  synopsis.^^ 

in.  Observations, 

I.  The  title  of  this  book  in  our  bibles  is  derived  firom  the  Septua- 
gint  version, .  'E/c/cXiyo-mcm;*  signifying  a  preacher,  or  one  who 
harangues  a  public  congregation.  Li  Hebrew  it  is  termed,  firom  the 
initial  word  T\^.^\>,  "the  Preacher;"  by  whom  may  be  intended 
either  the  person  assembling  the  people,  or  he  who  addresses  them 
when  convened.  Although  this  book  does  not  bear  the  name  of 
Solomon,  it  is  evident  from  several  passages  that  he  was  the  author 
of 'it.  Compare  i.  12,  16.,  iL  4 — 9.,  and  xii.  9,  10.'  The  cele- 
brated rabbi  Kimchi,  however,  ascribes  it  to  the  prophet  Isaiah; 
and  the  talmudical  writers  to  Hezekiah.  Grotius,  from  some  foreign 
expressions  which  he  thinks  are  discoverable  in  it,  conceives  that  it 
was  composed  by  order  of  Zerubbabel  for  his  son  Abihud ;  Jahn, 
after  some  later  Gennan  critics,  for  the  same  reason,  thinks  it  was 
written  after  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  Zirkel  imagines  that  it 

>  Dr.  Bachanan,  The  Book  of  Eedesiastes,  its  Meaning  and  its  Lessons,  1S59,  regards 
the  Solomonic  aothorship  as  nnqoestionable.  **  Althongh  his  name  u  not  expressly  in- 
scribed upon  the  book,  even  he  who  rans  may  read  that  name  in  manj  allusions  which  most 
nneqaivocally  proclaim  it . . .  •  in  raiioas  passages  he  describes  himself  in  terms,  which,  as 
face  answereth  to  face  in  a  glass,  present  the  very  pictore  of  that  remarkable  man  who 
fitands  out  on  the  page  of  scriptare  history  as  at  once  the  wisest  and  most  splendid  of 
IsracFs  kings.**  pp.  12,  18. 
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was  composed  about  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  from  some 
traces  of  the  notions  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  which  he  con- 
ceives he  has  discovered  in  this  book^  and  against  which  he  supposes 
it  to  be  directed.^  But  it  is  not  likely  that  those  Jewish  sects  would 
permit  a  work  levelled  against  themselves  to  be  inserted  in  the  sacred 
canon ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  foreign  expressions  alleged  by  Grotius 
(supposing  all  of  them  to  be  really  foreign  expressions,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case),  their  appearance  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  of  Solomon's  having  indulged  in  sinfiil  intercourse 
"  with  strange  women"  (1  Kings  xL  1,  2.),  whose  language  he  prob- 
ably acquired. 

The  beautiful  descriptions  which  this  book  contidns  of  the  pheno- 
mena in  the  natural  world,  and  their  causes,  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  (as  the  late  bishop  Horslev  thought'),  and  of  the  economy  of 
the  human  frame,  all  show  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  philosopher.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Solomon  in  his  old  age, 
after  he  had  repented  of  his  sinful  practices,  and  when,  having  enjoyed 
everything  that  he  could  wish,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  everything  except  piety  towards  God.  The  rabbinical  writers 
inform  us,  and  their  account  is  corroborated  by  Jerome,  that  the 
Jews,  who,  after  the  captivity,  collected  the  inspired  writings  into 
the  canon,  at  first  refosed  to  admit  this  book,  in  consequence  of  some 
heresies  and  contradictions  which  they  imagined  to  exist  in  it. 
But,  after  considering  the  expressions  it  contams  towards  the  dose, 
relative  to  the  fear  of  God  and  the  observation  of  his  laws,  they 
concluded  to  receive  it ;  and  its  canonical  authority  has  been  recog- 
nized ever  since.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  of  its  titie  to 
admission :  Solomon  was  eminently  distinguished  by  the  illumination 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  had  even  twice  witnessed  the  divine  presence 
(1  Kings  iii.  5.,  ix.  2.,  xL  9.).  The  tendency  of  the  book  is  excel- 
lent when  rightiy  understood ;  and  Solomon  speaks  in  it  with  great 
clearness  of  ^e  revealed  truths  of  a  future  life  and  of  a  future  judg- 
ment® 

Bishop  Lowth  has  classed  this  book  among  the  didactic  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews ;  but  Mr.  Des  Yoeux^  considers  it  as  a  philosophical 
discourse  written  in  a  rhetorical  style,  and  interspersed  with  verses, 
which  are  introduced  as  occasion  served ;  whence  it  obtained  a  place 
among  the  poetical  books.  To  this  opinion  bishop  Lowth  subse- 
quently declared  his  assent. 

[The  Solomonic  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes  is  denied  by  very  many 
modern  critics.  It  is  nowhere,  in  so  many  words,  asserted  in  the 
book  itself  that  Solomon  wrote  it;  but  the  appellation  n^D^  is  used, 
intended,  it  is  supposed,  to  indicate  preaching  wisdom  —  a  personifi- 

*  The  opinions  of  these  and  of  other  writers  are  satisfactorily  refuted  hj  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Holden,  in  his  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  (Svo.  London,  1822.)  Fre> 
liminaiy  Disconrse,  pp.  v. — xxviii. 

'  Bp.  Horsley,  Sermons,  serm.  xxzix.  toL  iii  pp.  189,  190.  Mr.  Holden  has  refuted 
this  hypothesis,  Ecclesiastes,  pp.  173,  174. 

*  CarpzoY,  Introd.  ad  Lihros  Vet.  Test  pars  il  pp.  222,  223.;  Bp.  Gray,  Key,  p.  292. 

*  In  his  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  4to.  London, 
1760. 
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cation  of  fhat  high  intellectual  faculty  which  was  best  realized  in  the 
gifted  son  of  David*  It  is  true  that  we  find  the  declaration  (i.  12.) 
^^  I  the  preacher  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem."  But  these 
words  are  taken  as  an  argument  —  the  verb  being  in  the  past  tense 
—  that  the  writer  could  not  have  been  Solomon.  It  must,  however, 
be  replied^  that  no  son  of  David  (i.  1.)  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jeru- 
salem except  Solomon;  and  that  other  passages  (i.  16.^  ii.  4.,  &c, 
xiL  9,  10.)  tend  to  show  that  the  writer  wished  to  represent  his  dis- 
course as  flowing  from  the  wise  sovereign.  Still  an  apology  is 
considerately  made  for  him,  that  perhaps  he  sometimes  forgot  he  was 
writing  anonymously*  Such  an  evasion  cannot  be  accepted ;  and  the 
conclusion  must  be  either  that  the  author  would  intimate  that  he  was 
really  Solomon,  or  that,  to  embody  the  sentiments  he  wished  to  ex- 
press, he  has  assumed  Solomon  as  the  speaker,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  parables  of  scripture,  or  more  exactly  according  to  the 
practice  not  unfrequent  in  general  literature  of  introducing  some 
eminent  person  —  the  Cato  Major  of  Cicero  is  an  example  —  in 
whose  mouth  the  sentiments  expressed  would  be  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. Which  of  these  suppositions  is  the  more  probable  the  student 
must  be  left  to  decide. 

It  is  urged  against  the  Solomonic  authorship  that  we  meet  with  de- 
scnptions  of  manners,  and  complaints  of  oppression,  misgovemment, 
&c.,  which  could  not  befit  Solomon,  which  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
a  satire  upon  his  own  administration.  Hengstenberg  very  properly 
rejects  objections  of  this  kind.  That  abuses  did  prevail  in  Solomon's 
reign,  that  his  own  conduct  was  blameworthy,  that  consequently 
troubles  came  upon  him,  aiid  that  there  was  wide-spread  discontent 
among  his  subjects,  the  sacred  history  sufficiently  shows.  Who  shall 
say  that  Solomon  in  his  latter  days  —  and,  if  the  book  were  by  him, 
it  must  have  been  written  towards  the  close  of  his  rei^  —  did  not 
become  sufficiently  aware  of  the  faults  of  his  person  and  his  govern- 
ment to  record  his  experience  ? 

Putting  aside  arguments  of  this  kind  as  of  little  weight,  we  must 
see  whether  the  style  and  language  be  such  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  the  book  could  have  been  composed  by  Solomon,  or  in  his  age. 
Most  critics  admit  a  marked  difference  in  this  respect  between  £c- 
clesiastes  and  Proverbs.  And  it  must  be  observed  that  the  answer 
sometimes  made  to  such  observed  variations  is  not  applicable  here. 
Both  books  are  didactic :  the  subjects  are  similar :  the  language,  if 
from  the  same  pen,  might  be  expected  to  be  similar  also. 

Keil  has  given  numerous  examples  of  late  Aramaisms,  as  ^^^^  if, 
vi  6. ;  comp.  Esth.  vii.  4. ;  ^0?,  to  cease,  to  rest,  xii.  3. ;  Ezra  iv. 
24.;  W,to  tremble,  xil  3.;  Esth.  v.  9.;  Dan.  v.  19.;  ip?,  time,  iii.  1.; 
Neh.  ii.  6. ;  Esth.  ix.  27,  31. ;  "Tfif?,  to  be  fortunate  or  happy,  x.  10., 
xi.  6. ;  Esth.  viii.  5. ;  njHP,  a  province,  ii.  8.,  v.  7. ;  DiJ?9,  a  decree, 
viii.  11. ;  Esth.  L  20. ;  Dan.  iii.  16.;  "i^O,  interpretation,  viii.  1.;  Dan. 
li.  5.,  &c. ;  th^,  to  rule,  ii.  19.,  v.  18. ;  Neh.  v.  15. ;  Esth.  ix.  1. ; 
t^W,  a  ruler,  viiL  4,  8. ;  Dan.  iii.  2,  3. ;  tPft,  to  be  straight,  i.  15., 
vii*  13.,  xiL  9. ;  Dan.  iv.  33.;  ^l^gS,  naighty,  vi.  10. ;  Dan.  ii.  40,  42., 
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111.  33.;  ■»?5,  already,  long  ago,  i.  10.,  ii.  12,  16.;  ^^nfe,  that  which, 
i.  9.,  iii.  15.  There  are  phuosophical  expressions,  fi^,  tlie  existence 
or  being  of  a  tMng,  ii.  21.,  viii.  14. ;  ]\'\ry\,  3to,  p^p,  fiaspij,  mr),  l^^Jp, 
and  many  other  abstract  forms,  as  n^S^n,  madness,  x.  13. ;  ri^^?p,  folly, 
i.  17.,  ii.  3.;  nnqc^,  xi.  10.;  T\6Wy  slothfulness,  x.  18.> 

These  peculiarities  seem  strongly  to  indicate  a  late  composition. 
But,  on  the  other  hand.  Professor  Preston,  whose  authority  in  Hebrew 
literature  is  not  lighUy  to  be  set  aside,  observes :  **  the  Chaldee, 
Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  haying  all  emanated  from  the  same  source,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty  on  a  word  occur- 
ring in  so  confessedly  an  ancient  book  as  Ecclesiastes,  that  it  belongs 
to  either  of  the  two  former  and  not  to  the  latter;  because,  the  further 
we  trace  these  dialects  back,  the  greater  will  be  their  similarity ;  and, 
even  supposing  some  of  the  words  ...  to  be  foreign  and  Aramaic  .  .  . 
Solomon  may  easily  have  acquired  them  through  his  constant  inter- 
course with  the  neighbouring  nations,  or  from  his  foreign  wives ; 
especially  as  this  book  was  written  late  in  life."  * 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  expressions  occur  in  this  book  which 
are  found  in  Proverbs.  Some  will  take  this  fact  to  prove  an  identity 
of  authorship ;  while  others  will  see  only  a  careful  study  of  Solomon's 
writings  by  the  author  of  the  book.  Keil  mentions  the  following : 
^H  ^Vh  a  bird,  x.  20. ;  Prov.  L  17. ;  D^t;  p3!;i,  to  fold  the  hands  (a 
mark  of  laziness),  iii.  5.,  iv.  5.;  Prov.  vi.  10.,  xxiv.  33.;  the  favourite 
word  h^ij,  vanity,  Prov.  xiii.  11.,  xxi.  6.,  xxxi.  30.;  fc<p")0,  calmness, 
patience,  x.  4. ;  Prov.  xiv.  30.,  xv.  4. ;  P^B^,  a  street,  xlL  4,  5. ;  Prov. 
vii.  8. ;  Cant.  iii.  2. ;  n^V?,  slothfulness,  x.  18. ;  Prov.  xix.  15. ; 
rti^JjD,  the  delights  of  love,  ii.  8. ;  Prov.  xix.  10.;  Cant.  vii.  7. ;  the 
play  upon  the  words  D^  and  \'0^y  vii.  1. ;  Cant.  i.  3. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  upon  the  authorship :  different  minds  will 
arrive  at  different  conclusions.  The  reasons  which  have  been  given 
make  Hengstenberg'  and  Keil^,  as  well  as  other  critics,  believe  that 
the  book  is  not  from  Solomon,  If  this  be  conceded,  the  same  proof 
will  show  that  the  date  of  its  composition  must  be  placed  not  earlier 
than  the  exile,  De  Wette,  indeed,  would  bring  it  down  to  the  Ma* 
cedonian  period ;  and  he  alleges  many  expressions  as  nearly  resem- 
bling talmudic  forms;  as  t;^K  a  thing,  business,  i.  13.,  ii.  26.,  iv.  8., 
V.  13„  &c. ;  Y^n  \t^  besides,  more  than,  iL  25. ;  B^n  to  hasten,  referred 
to  the  appetite,  ii,  25.,  &c.*  But  this  opinion  is  not  tenable.  It  is 
fanciful  to  say  that,  as  the  Persian  government,  probably  in  its  later 
administration,  became  oppressive,  allusion  is  made  to  it ;  all  that  can 
fairly  be  supposed  is  that  the  language  might  place  it  about  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  or  Malachi,  to  which  prophet's  book  Ewald  considers 
Ecclesiastes  to  bear  a  marked  resemblance.^] 

>  Einleitiing,  §  132. 

*  D?np,  the  Hebrew  text  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  Book  of  Solomon  called  Ecdesiastea, 
1845,  Proleg.  pp.  7,  S.  Comp.  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  Illnstrations,  Evening  Series,  Eleventh 
Week,  Seventh  Day.  •  Kitto^s  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  lit  art.  Ecclesiastei. 

*  Einleitung,  §  132.    See  also  Havemick,  EinleituDg,  §  309.  IIL  pp.  456—464. 
'  EirileitDiig,  1 284. 

*  See  Kefl,  Einleitang,  §  132.  Comp.  Stuart,  Hist,  of  Old  Test,  Can.  sect.  v.  pp.  1 28— 13a 
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IL  Tbe  Scope  of  this  book  is  explicitly  annoanoed  in  L  2. 
and  ziL  13.,  viz.  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  objects,  and 
to  draw  off  men  from  the  pursuit  of  them,  as  an  apparejit  good,  to 
the  fear  of  Ood,  and  communion  with  him,  as  to  the  lughest  and  only 
permanent  good  in  this  life,  and  to  show  that  men  must  seek  for  hap- 
piness beyond  the  grave.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  an  inquiry 
into  that  most  important  and  disputed  question.  What  is  the  save- 
reign  good  of  man,  that  which  is  idtimately  good,  and  which  in  all 
its  relations  is  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  man  ?  What  is  that 
good  for  the  sons  of  men,  which  they  should  do  under  the  heaven  all  the 
days  of  their  life  (ii.  3.)  f  "  This  is  the  object  of  the  preacher's 
inquiry  ;  and,  after  discussing  various  erroneous  opinions,  he  finally 
determines  that  it  consists  in  true  wisdom.  The  scope  of  the 
whole  argument,  therefore,  is  the  praise  and  recommendation  of 
wisdom,  as  the  supreme  good  to  creatures  responsible  for  their 
actions.  In  thb  wisdom  is  not  included  a  single  particle  of  that 
which  is  worldly  and  carnal,  so  frequently  possessed  by  men  addicted 
to  vice,  the  minions  of  avarice,  and  the  slaves  of  their  passions ;  but 
that  which  is  from  above,  that  which  is  holy,  spiritual,  undefiled,  and 
which,  in  the  writings  of  Solomon,  is  but  anoUier  word  for  religion. 
Guided  by  this  clue,  we  can  easily  traverse  the  intricate  windings 
and  mazes  in  which  so  many  commentators  upon  the  Ecclesiastes 
have  been  lost  and  bewildered.  By  keeping  steadily  in  view  the 
preacher's  object,  to  eulogize  heavenly  wisdom,  the  whole  admits  of 
an  easy  and  natural  interpretation. 

^^  Hence  he  commences  with  the  declaration  that  a//  is  vanity  ^y 
which  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  any  censure  upon  the 
works  of  creation,  for  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  everything  being 
properly  adapted  to  its  end,  and  excellently  fitted  to  display  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty.  Yet,  when  the 
things  of  this  world  are  applied  to  improper  purposes ;  when  they 
are  considered  as  the  end,  while  they  are  only  intended  to  be  the 
means,  and  are  rested  in  as  the  source  of  happiness  which  they  were 
not  designed  to  afford,  vanity  is  discovered  to  be  their  character.  .  .  . 
Nor  does  he  so  denominate  all  things  universally  and  without  any 
exception,  but  only  all  earthly  things,  as  wealth,  pleasure,  pomp, 
luxury,  power,  and  whatever  is  merely  human  and  terrestrial  If 
these  are  placed  in  competition  with  divine  and  heavenly  things,  or 
are  foolishly  regarded  as  the  means  of  real  happiness,  they  become 
useless  and  unprofitable,  because  they  are  uncertain  and  transitory, 
never  fully  satisfying  the  desires  of  the  soul,  nor  producing  per- 
manent feUcity.  .  .  .  But,  if  they  are  pursued  as  the  only  ^  portion  in 
this  life,'  as  constituting  the  happiness  of  beings  formed  for  immor^ 
tality,  they  are  not  estimated  on  right  principles;  and  the  result  will 
be  vexation  and  disappointment.     Their  vanity,  then,  arises  from 

'  The  finest  commentaij  on  this  aphorism.  Vanity  of  vanitiet^  aU  is  t^ni/y,  was  unintcn- 
tio!>alljr  farnisbed  bj  the  late  celebrated  earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  ouc  of  his  posthamoos  letters. 
See  the  passage  at  length  in  bishop  Home's  works,  vol.  v.  discoorse  xiii.  pp.  185 — IS 7.; 
where  the  frightful  picture,  exhibited  by  a  dying  man  of  the  world,  is  admirahljr  improTed 
to  the  edification  o^thc  reader, 
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the  folly  and  baseness  of  men,  who,  in  fbrgetfulness  of  eternity,  are 
too  apt  to  regard  this  world  as  their  sole  and  final  abode,  and  to  ex- 
pect that  satisfaction  from  them  which  they  cannot  give.  Nor  are 
they  to  be  condemned  on  this  account.  That  they  are  insufficient 
to  render  man  happy  is  itself  the  ordination  of  infinite  wisdom,  and, 
consequently,  best  suited  to  a  probationary  state ;  wisely  calculated 
for  the  trial  of  man's  virtue,  and,  by  weaning  him  from  too  fond 
attachment  to  tilings  on  earth,  to  stimulate  his  desires  and  exertions 
after  the  blessedness  of  another  life. 

"  In  prosecuting  his  inquiry  into  the  chief  good,  Solomon  has 
divided  his  work  into  two  parts.  The  first,  which  extends  to  the 
tenth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  is  taken  up  in  demonstrating  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions,  occupations,  and  pleasures:  the 
second  part,  which  includes  the  remainder  of  the  book,  is  occupied  in 
eulogizing  wisdom,  and  in  describing  its  nature,  its  excellence,  its 
beneficial  effects.  This  division,  indeeH,  is  not  adhered  to  through- 
out with  logical  accuracy.  .  •  •  But,  though  the  methodical  disposition 
of  the  writer's  ideas  is  occasionally  interrupted,  his  plan  is  still  dis- 
cernible ;  and  perhaps  he  never  wanders  more  from  his  principal  ob- 
ject than  most  of  the  other  writers  in  the  sacred  volume." 

For  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  of  this  book,  the  author  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Holden's  elaborate  Attempt  to  illustrate  it.^  The 
following  synopsis  (which  is  also  borrowed  from  Mr.  Holden)  will 
give  the  reader  a  dear  view  of  its  design :  — 

Part  I.  77ie  vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions^  ocSupationSy  and 
pleasures. 

1.  The  vanity  of  all  earthly  things  (i.  2.). 

2.  The  unprofitableness  of  human  labour,  and  the  transitoriness  of  human 
life(i.  3— 11.). 

3.  The  vanity  of  laborious  inquiries  into  the  ways  and  works  of  man 
(i.  12—18.). 

4.  Luxury  and  pleasure  are  only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  (ii.  1 — 11.). 

5.  Though  the  wise  excel  fools,  yet,  as  death  happens  to  them  both,  human 
learning  is  but  vanity  (ii.  12 — 17.). 

6.  The  vanity  of  human  labour,  in  leaving  it  they  know  not  to  whom 
(ii.  18—23.). 

7.  The  emptiness  of  sensual  enjoyments  (ii.  24 — ^26.). 

8.  Though  there  is  a  proper  time  for  the  execution  of  all  human 
purposes,  yet  are  they  useless  and  vain ;  the  divine  counsels,  however,  are 
immutable  (iii.  1 — 14.). 

9.  The  vanity  of  human  pursuits  proved  from  the  wickedness  prevailing 
in  courts  of  justice,  contrasted  with  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  (iii. 
15—17,^ 

10.  Though  life,  considered  in  itself  is  vanity,  for  men  die  as  well  as 
beasts,  yet,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  very  different  with  the  spirit  of  man  and 
that  of  beasts  (iii.  18—22.). 

11.  Vanity  is  increased  unto  men  by  oppression  (iv.  1 — 3.). 

12.  The  vanity  of  prosperity  (iv.  4.). 

13.  The  vanity  of  foUy,  or  of  preferring  the  world  to  true  wisdom 
(iv.  5,  6.). 


*  Prelim.  Diss.  pp.  Ixv.,  Ixvi.,  Uviii. — Ixxii. 
3  B  4 
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14.  The  Tftnitj  of  covetousness  (iv.  7,  8.). 

15.  Though  society  has  its  advantages,  yet  dominion  and  empire  are  but 
vanity  (iv.  9—16.). 

16.  Errors  in  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  which  render  it  vain 
and  unprofitable  (v.  1 — 7.). 

17.  The  vanity  of  murmuring  at  injustice ;  for,  though  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  and  the  perversion  of  judgment  greatly  prevail,  they  do  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  Almighty  (v.  8,  9.). 

18.  The  vanity  of  riches ;  with  an  admonition  as  to  the  moderate  enjoy- 
ment of  them  (v.  10—20.). 

19.  The  vanity  of  avarice  (vi.  1—9.). 

Pabt  II.  The  nature,  excellence,  and  beneficial  effects  of  wisdom 
or  religion. 

20.  Since  all  human  designs,  labours,  and  eiyoyments  are  vain,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire,  What  is  good  for  man?  What  is  his  supreme  good? 
(vL  10 — 12.)    The  answer  is  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

21.  The  praise  of  character  Ad  reputation  (vii.  1.). 

22.  Affliction  improves  the  heart,  and  exalts  the  character  of  the  wise 
(vii.  2—10.). 

23.  The  excellence  of  wisdom  (vii.  11 — 14.). 

24.  An  objection,  with  the  answer  (vii.  15 — viii.  7.). 

26.  The  evil  of  wickedness  shows  the  advantage  of  true  wisdom  (riiL  8 
-  13.). 

26.  An  objection,  with  the  answer  Tviii.  14 — ^ix.  1.). 

27.  An  objection,  with  the  answer  (ix.  2 — ^x.  17.). 

28.  The  banefulness  of  sloth  (x.  18.). 

29.  The  power  of  wealth  (x.  19.). 

30.  An  exhortation  against  speaking  evil  of  dignities  (x.  20.). 

31.  Exhortation  to  charity  and  benevolence  (xi.  1 — 10.). 

32.  An  exhortation  to  the  early  cultivation  of  religious  habits  (xii.  1 — T.y, 

33.  The  conclusion  (xii.  8— 14.).> 

[Perhaps  this  book  will  be  best  understood  if  we  consider  it  as 
divided  into  four  different  discourses.  The  first  comprehends  chaps, 
i.  ii.^  and  exhibits  in  chap.  i.  the  vanity  of  theoretical  wisdom  directed 
to  the  knowledge  of  things,  and,  chap,  ii.,  the  nothingness  of  practical 
wisdom,  which  aims  at  enjoying  life ;  whence  the  result  is  that  man, 
with  all  his  striving,  can  attain  no  lasting  good*  The  second  discourse 
comprises  chaps.  iiL — ^v.  Following  the  idea  thrown  out,  iu  21,  26., 
it  beffins  with  a  description  (iii.  1—8.)  of  man's  entire  dependence  on 
a  higher  unchangeable  providence,  and,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
chief  good,  shows  that  there  can  be  no  higher  (iii.  9 — 22.)  than  for  a 
pian  to  enjoy  himself  and  do  good ;  which,  however  (iv.),  it  is  not 
easy  to  attain;  still  a  man  must,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  a  conscientious 
fulfilment  of  duty,  seek  trustingly  and  contentedly  to  use  the  earthly 
goods  entrusted  to  him  (v.).  In  the  third  discourse  (vi.  1 — viii.  15.) 
18  shown  the  vanity  of  grasping  at  riches  (vi.);  then  practical  wisdom 
is  described  (vii.  1 — 22.),  and  the  mode  of  its  attainment  indicated  in 

*  Ptelim.  Diss.  pp.  cix.  ex.  Mr.  Des  Voeux  waa  of  opinion  that  the  anthor's  design 
was  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  another  state  aflcr  this 
life,  by  such  arguments  as  may  be  deduced  from  reason  and  experience.  But  Mr.  Holdcn 
has  satbfactorily  shown  that  this  is  rtot  the  primary  design  of  the  book  in  question  i  though 
it  contains  some  strong  proofs  of  this  article  of  religious  faith.  See  his  prelim.  Diss.  pp. 
jidvii.— Ix. 
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spite  of  all  the  incongruities  of  earthly  life  (vii.  23 — viii,  15.).  The 
fourth  discourse  reaches  from  viii.  16.  to  xii.  7.  It  further  discusses 
these  incongruities,  and  lays  down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  happy 
life  which  may  please  God,  and  conducts  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole,  xii.  8 — 14.,  that  God's  future  judgment  will  clear  up  aU  present 
mysteries  and  irregularities.'  This  is  the  great  object  which  the 
book  intends  to  develope,  but  which  is  not  disclosed  till  worldly  rea- 
sonings are  shown  to  be  insufficient.  For,  after  each  several  discussion, 
a  difficulty  still  remains,  which  has  again  to  be  taken  up,  till  the 
reader's  view  is  raised  at  last  to  that  high  judgment-seat  before  which 
every  wrong  will  be  redressed. 

This  has  sometimes  been  misunderstood ;  and,  because  the  writer 
argues  first  on  lower  principles,  in  order  to  prove  their  imperfection, 
he  has  been  accused  by  De  Wette  and  others,  of  fatalism,  scepticism, 
epicureanism.  Even  Hengstenberg'  is  inclined  to  meet  the  objection 
against  iii.  21.  as  if  a  doubt  were  expressed  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
by  maintaining  that  the  n  cannot  be  taken  interrogatively.  A  more 
sufficient  answer  is  that  a  distinct  assertion  here  of  a  future  life  would 
have  been  premature :  that  the  author  reserved  for  his  conclusion.] 

III.  Bishop  Lowth  pronounces  the  style  of  this  book  to  be  sin- 
gular: its  language  is  generally  low,  frequently  loose  and  unconnected, 
approaching  to  the  incorrectness  of  conversation ;  and  it  possesses 
very  little  poetical  character,  even  in  the  composition  and  structure 
of  the  periods ;  which  peculiarity,  he  thinks,  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Leusden  says  that  in  his  time  (the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century)  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  read 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  because,  as 
that  feast  commemorates  the  gladness  and  content  with  which  their 
fore&thers  dwelt  in  tents,  so  this  book,  while  it  shows  the  vanity  of 
all  earthly  things,  inculcates  on  every  one  the  duty  of  rejoicing  and 
being  content  with  such  things  as  God  in  his  providence  thinks  fit  to 
bestow. 


SECTION  V. 

OH  THB  EGSQt  QV  80L0M0K. 

L  Author. — n.  Canonical  authority.  —  IIL  Structure  of  the  poem. — Its 
subject  and  scope.  —  The  Song  of  Solomon  a  sublime  mysticcu  allegory. 

Few  poems  have  excited  more  attention,  or  have  found  more  trans- 
lators and  commentators,  than  the  Song  of  Songs  ;  but  the  learned 
are  not  yet  agreed  respecting  its  arrangement  and  design.  The  ma- 
jority consider  it  as  an  inspired  book,  and  certainly  on  the  best 
evidence ;  while  others  affirm  it  to  be  merely  a  human  composition : 
the  former  regard  it  as  a  sacred  allegory;  the  latter,  as  a  mere  amatory 
efinsion. 

)  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  131.  *  Kitto's  Cjcl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  art.  Ecclesiastes 
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I.  In  addition  to  other  diyine  compositions  of  Solomon,  we  are 
informed  (l  Kings  iv.  32.)  that  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  Jive^ 
of  which  tne  present  book  is  supposed  to  be  one.  In  the  first  verse 
it  is  called,  by  wa^  of  eminence  and  distinction,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom  Dn^^^D  "i^9^,  that  is,  a  Song  of  Songs,  or,  the  most  beaU' 
tiful  Song,  Of  this  ancient  poem  the  author  is  asserted,  bj  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  to  have  been  Solomon ;  and  this  tradi- 
tion is  corroborated  by  many  internal  marks  of  authenticity*^  In  the 
very  first  verse  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Hebrew  mcmarch  by  name :  he 
is  the  subject  of  the  piece,  and  the  principal  actor  in  the  conduct  of 
it.  Allusions  are  made  to  the  rich  furniture  of  his  palace  (i.  5J) ;  to 
the  horses  and  chariots  which  he  purchased  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt 
(i.  9.  compared  with  1  Eangs  x.  28,  29.);  to  Amminadib  who  was 
eminent  for  such  chariots,  and  who  married  one  of  Solomon's  daughters 
(vi.  12.  with  1  Kings  iv.  11.');  to  his  building  of  the  temple  under 
the  figure  of  a  palanquin  or  coach  for  his  bride  (iii.  9,  10.);  to  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  formed.  In  short,  all  the  leading  circum- 
stances in  Solomon's  life,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  appear  to  be 
either  alluded  to  or  implied  in  this  ancient  poem,  and,  therefore, 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  the  production  of  some  writer  in  his 
age,  if  it  were  not  his  own  composition.  From  the  occurrence,  how- 
ever, of  a  few  Aramaean  words,  some  later  critics  have  imagined  that 
this  book  was  written  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Jewish  monarchy, 
not  long  before  the  captivity  ;  but  this  conjecture  is  repelled  by  the 
internal  evidences  above  cited  in  favour  of  Solomon ;  and  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  Aramaean  words  will  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  when  we  recollect  the  extensive  commercial  intercourse  that 
existed  between  Solomon  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott  was  of  opinion  that  this  poem  is  many  ages  later  than  Solomon, 
from  the  uniform  insertion  of  the  yod  in  all  copies,  in  spelling  the 
name  of  David ;  but  this  remark  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  name  of 
David  occurs  but  once  (iv.  4.);  and,  after  it  had  been  written  errone- 
ously by  a  scribe  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  it  might  have  been  inadvertently 
copied  by  subsequent  transcribers.* 

II.  If  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  was  settled  by  Ezra 
(which  we  have  already  seen  was  most  probably  the  case),  there  can 
jbe  no  doubt  but  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  sacred  book  ;  for,  to 
use  the  strong  language  of  bishop  Warburten, "  Ezra  wrote,  and  we 
may  believe  acted,  *  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High,'  amid  the 
last  blaze  indeed,  yet  in  the  full  lustre  of  expiring  prophecy.  And 
such  a  man  would  not  have  placed  any  book  that  was  not  sacred  in 
the  same  volume  with  the  law  and  the  prophets."^  In  addition  to 
this  evidence,  the  following  considerations  will  authorize  us  to  infer 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was,  from  the  most  early  period,  d^med  a 
sacred  book,  and  ranked  with  the  Hagiographa  or  holy  writings  of 

'  Calmet  states  that  some  of  the  rabbins  ascribed  this  poem  to  Isaiah ;  but  this  opinkm 
has  long  since  been  rejected.    Comm.  tom.  t.  p.  67.)  Dissert  torn.  iL  p.  358. 

*  [The  names  in  these  places  are  different.] 

*  Dr.  Kennicott,  Diss.i.  pp.  20—22. ;  Hewlett's  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
Supplumentarj  Observations,  in  fine. 

*  Bif^lKip  Gleig's  edition  of  Stockhonse,  voL  i.  p.  xxiii 
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the  Jews^  and  thence  was  received  among  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

A  Greek  translation  of  it  is  extant^  which  without  contradiction  is 
ascribed  to  the  Jewish  authors  of  the  Septuagint^  who  flourished 
about  two  centuries  before  Christy  and  which  still  forms  a  part  of  the 
Alexandrian  version.  With  the  same  conviction  of  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  it  was  rendered  into  Greek  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion. 
Origen,  who  wrote  early  in  the  third  century,  on  the  authority  of 
those  learned  Jews  who  were  contemporary  with  him,  and  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  respecting  the  authority  and  literal 
import  of  their  sacred  books,  inserted  it  in  his  Hexapla,  and  wrote 
some  homilies  upon  it,  explaining  its  mystical  sense,  which  have  in 
part  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome.  Further,  that  the 
ancient  Jews,  without  exception,  considered  it  as  a  divinely-inspired 
production,  appears  from  the  allegorical  signification  annexed  to  it  in 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase.  Josephus,  in  his  answer  to  Apion,  gives  a 
catalogue  of  the  Jewish  books,  and  in  the  third  class  of  such  as  related 
to  moral  instruction  includes  the  Song  of  Songs.  ^  From  the  Jewish 
synagogue  this  book  was  received  into  the  Christian  church  without 
any  doubt  of  its  divine  authority :  it  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  made  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  in  Lydia, 
who  is  placed  by  Cave  about  the  year  170,  who  travelled  into  Pales- 
tine on  purpose  to  learn  the  number  of  these  books,  and  who  made 
the  first  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.*  It  is  cited  by  Ignatius ^ 
who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  St  John,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  as  a  book  of  authority  in  die  church  at  Antioch. 
It  is  enumerated  in  the  list  of  canonical  books  occurring  in  the  Sy- 
nopsis attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  in  the  catalogues  of  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century;  in  which  also  we  find  it  cited  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, and  also  in  the  Apostolical  Canons^;  since  which  time  the 
Song  of  Songs  has  maintained  its  place  in  the  sacred  canon. 

But,  though  the  Song  of  Songs  has  come  down  to  us  thus  strongly 
recommended  by  the  voice  of  antiquity,  its  divine  authority  has  been 
questioned  in  modem  days.  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  a  bold 
critic,  and  a  determined  foe  to  allegoricaJ  interpretations,  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  is  said  to  have  spoken  in  disrespectful  terms  of 
this  poem,  as  well  as  of  the  book  of  Job :  but,  as  those  accounts 
appear  among  the  charges  of  his  enemies.  Dr.  Lardner  doubts  the 

1  Josephus,  Cont.  Apion,  lib.  i.  cap.  S.  Eusebius,  following  the  Jewish  historian,  makes 
the  Song  of  Songs  the  fifteenth  of  the  number  of  canonical  books.  £ccl  Hist.  lib.  yi. 
cap.  25.  [In  the  Mishna  it  is  said  to  '*  pollute  the  hands/'  t.  e.  to  be  canonical  See,  for 
an  explanation  ^f  this  phrase,  Qinsborg's  Song  of  Songs,  1857.  Introd.  sect.  iii.  p.  3. 
note.] 

'  Eusebius  has  presenred  this  catalogue  of  Melito  in  his  EccL  Hist  lib.  iv.  cap.  26. 

[*  There  is  a  citation  of  Cant.  i.  8,  4.  in  the  interpolated  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in 
Biblioth.  Yet.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat  Par.  1 634.  torn.  L  p.  45. ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  shorter 
and  more  genuine  letter     See  Patr.  Apost.  edi .  Jacobson,  1838.  torn.  ii.  p.  288] 

*  Constit.  ApostoL  lib.vi.  capp.  IS,  18.  torn.  i.  pp.  345,  351.  (edit.  Amst.  1724.);  Canon 
Apostol.  No.  IxxvL  Ibid.  p.  453.  Both  these  productions,  though  pretending  to  be  uf 
apostolical  origin,  are  spurious  compilations  of  t\io  fouith  century.  See  Dr.  LarJn.i^s 
Works,  voL  iv.  pp.  320—354.  8vo.,  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  421- -441. 
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accuracy  of  such  repretsentation.^  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
Simon  and  Le  Clerc  questioned  its  authenticity,  but  were  refuted  by 
the  elder  Carpzov ;  and,  subsequentiy,  Whiston  boldly  affirmed  it  to 
be  a  dissolute  loTC-song,  composed  by  Solomon  when  advanced  in 
years  and  dissolute  in  practice,  arid  that,  consequentiy,  it  ou^ht  to  be 
excluded  from  the  canon.  This  preposterous  notion  has,  with  some 
slight  modification,  been  adopted  by  several  later  writers;  and  Semler, 
among  others,  declines  taking  any  notice  of  it,  as  a  work  manifestly 
spurious.'  These  objections,  however,  are  sufficiently  counteracted 
by  the  strong  internal  evidences  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Canticles, 
as  well  as  by  the  uninterrupted  current  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
antiquity. 

III.  That  this  book  is  a  poem,  all  critics  and  expositors  are  agreed; 
though  they  are  by  no  means  unanimous  to  what  class  of  Hebrew 
poetry  it  is  to  be  referred.  Michaelis,  to  whose  profound  researches 
biblical  students  are  so  deeply  indebted,  is  of  opinion  that  the  object 
of  this  poem  was  simply  to  inculcate  the  divine  approbation  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  Mendlessohn,  a  learned  German  Jew,  considers  it  as  a 
representation,  by  Solomon's  son,  of  a  trial  of  skill  between  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess ;  but  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Harmer*  appear  much  more 
rational,  who,  though  unwilling  to  give  it  the  name  of  an  epithalamium 
or  nuptial  dialogue,  considers  it  to  be  a  nuptial  song,  which  will  best 
be  explained  by  compositions  of  a  similar  nature  in  eastern  countries. 
Signer  Fava  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  '^  Epithalamic  Drama,"  consist- 
ing of  seven  scenes.*  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  regards  this  song 
as  a  regular  drama,  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration  that 
the  Jews  were  wont  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  for  seven  days  toge- 
ther, distinguished  by  peculiar  solemnities.  He  accordingly  divides 
it  in  the  following  manner :  — 


DAT  1 

CHAP 

.  i.— ii.  6. 

2 

ii.  7—17. 

3 

iii.— v.  1. 

4 

V.  2— vi.  9. 

5 

vi.  10— vii.  11 

6 

vii.  12— viii.  3. 

7 

viii.  4 — 14. 

Calmet*,  Bishop  Percy  ^  and  Mr.  Williams^  agree  with  Boesuet. 
Bishop  Lowth,  indeed,  who  has  devoted  two  lectures  to  an  examina- 
tion of  this  poem,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Bossuet,  as  a  very  ingenious 
and  probable  conjecture  upon  an  extremely-obscure  subject.      He 

*  Jortin,  Bemarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  157.  2nd  edit.,  p.  297.  (Works,  edit  ISlC); 
Dr.  lATdncr,  Works,  Svo.  vol  iv.  pp.  609,  610.,  4to.  vol  ii.  p.  628. 

'  Apparatus  ad  libei-alem  Yet.  Test  Interpretatiooem,  pp.  209 — 214. 
'  Oudines  of  a  New  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song.    (Svo.  London,  1768,  reprinted 
in  1776.) 

*  La  Cantica  delle  Cantiche,  esposta  ...  da  Angelo  Pava.    Milano,  1840.  8to. 

*  Calmet,  Commentaire  Litteral,  tom.  v.  pp.  68,  69.,  or  Dissertations,  torn,  ii  pp.  260 
^262. 

*  In  his  Song  of  Solomon,  newlj  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a  Oonomeo- 
tarj  and  Annotations,  12mo.  1764. 

'  In  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  by  Solomon;  a  new  Translation,  with  a  Commentary 
and  Notes,  Svo.  1801. 
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therefore  determines  it  to  be  a  scun^ed  pastoral  drama,  though  deficient 
in  some  of  the  essential  requisites  of  a  regular  dramatic  composition.^ 
Ewald  considers  it  to  be  a  drama  in  four  acts.' 

Bauer,  however,  affirms  this  poem  to  be  an  idyP:  the  same 
opinion  is  intimated  by  Jahn,  who  makes  it  consist  of  eight  idyls  ^ ; 
but  these  eminent  critics  do  not  assign  any  reasons  for  their 
opinion.  Probably  they  derived  it  from  Sir  William  Jones,  who, 
having  compared  this  poem  with  some  of  the  cassides  or  idyls  of  the 
Arabian  poets,  concludes  with  expressing  his  judgment  that  this  song 
ought  to  DC  classed  among  the  Hebrew  idyls.* 

Supported  by  the  high  authority  of  this  distinguished  scholar,  Dr. 
Good^,  after  Signer  Melesegenio  (a  learned  Italian  translator  of  this 
poem),  considers  the  Song  of  Songs  as  forming  not  one  continued 
and  individual  poem,  but  a  series  of  poems,  each  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  These  he  designates  Sacred  Idyls,  and  makes 
them  to  be  twelve  in  number ;  viz. 


1.1 

CHAF.  i.  1—8. 

2 

!        !        .          i.9— iL7. 

8 

ii.  8—17. 

4 

iii.  1—5. 

5 

iii.  6  — iv.  7. 

6 

iv.  8— V.  1. 

7 

V.  2— vi.  10. 

8 

vi.  11—13. 

9 

vii.  1—9. 

10 

vii.  10 — viii.  4. 

11 

viii.  5 — 7. 

12 

viii.  8 — 14. 

In  support  of  this  mode  of  arrangement.  Dr.  Oood  remarks  that 
the  Song  of  Solomon  cannot  be  one  connected  poem,  since  the  tran- 

'  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  in  which  bishop  Lowth  thinks  the  Song  of  Songs 
bears  a  rerj  striking  affinity  to  the  Greek  drama :  the  choms  of  rirgins  seems  in  crerj 
respect  congenial  to  the  tragic  chorus  of  the  Greeks.  Some  of  the  learned  have  con- 
jectured that  Theocritus,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  seventy  Greek  translators  of  the 
scriptures,  and  lived  with  them  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  not  unao- 
quainted  with  the  beauties  of  this  poem,  and  that  he  has  almost  literally  introduced  some 
passages  from  it  into  his  elegant  idyls.  (Compare  Cant.  i.  9.,  vi.  10.  with  Theoc  xviii 
30,  26.;  Cant  iv.  11.  with  Theoc  xx.  26.;  Cant.  viii.  6,  7.  with  Theoc.  xxiii.  23—26.) 
Pwelect.  XXX.  injinej  or  vol  iL  pp.  307,  308.  of  Dr.  Gregory's  translation. 

'  Das  Hohelied  Salomons  iibersetzt  mit  Einleitung,  Anmerkungen,  und  einem  Anhang 
liber  der  Prediger,  Dr.  G.  H.  A.  Ewald.    Gottingen,  1826,  8vo. 

*  Henn.  Sacr.  p.  386. 

*  Introd.  ad  Libros  Sacroe  Veteris  Foederis,  pp.  506—508.  Jahn  divides  the  poem  in 
the  following  manner  :— 

80KG  1  •         .         .         .     CHAP.  i.  1 — ii.  7. 

2 ii.8— iil5» 

3 iii  6— V.  1. 

4 V.  2— vi  9. 

5 vi  10— viii  3. 

6  ....        •    viiL  4 — 7. 

7 viii  8— 12. 

8 viii.  13,14. 

*  PoSseos  Asiatics^  Commentarii,  cap.  iii  Works,  vol.  iv.,  or  vi  p.  7K  (8vo.  edit) 

'  In  his  Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  8vo. 
1803.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fry  has  adopted  Dr.  Good's  arrangement  of  the  Canticlet  into  twelve 
idyls,  in  his  translation  of  this  book.    London,  1811.  8vo. 
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eitions  are  too  abrupt  for  the  wildest  flights  of  the  oriental  muse, 
and  evidently  imply  a  variety  of  openings  and  conclusions;  while,  as 
a  regular  drama,  it  is  deficient  in  almost  every  requisite  that  could 
give  it  such  a  classification ;  having  neither  dramatic  fable  nor  action, 
involution  nor  catastrophe,  and  being  without  beginning,  middle,  or 
end.'  But  in  opposition  to  these  strictures  it  may  be  observed  that 
bold  transitions  are  so  much  the  character  of  eastern  poetry,  that 
tills  circumstance  alone  cannot  decide  against  the  individuaUty  of 
the  poem. 

Further,  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  same  from  beginmng  to  end: 
the  personages  introduced  as  speakers  are  the  same ;  and,  tiiough  to 
a  modem  reader  the  transitions  in  many  places  may  seem  abrupt,  and 
the  thoughts  unconnected,  yet  the  conduct  of  the  piece  is  not  sus- 
pended, but  is  carried  on  under  a  fable  regularly  constructed,  and 
terminating  in  a  conclusion  interesting  and  unexpected. 

With  the  eminent  critics  above  cited  we  concur  in  considering  the 
Song  of  Solomon  as  a  series  of  Hebrew  idyls,  like  the  cassides  of  the 
poets  of  Arabia,  With  regard  to  the  fair  bride  in  whose  honour  this 
collection  of  exquisite  poems  was  primarily  composed,  Bossuet,  Cal- 
met,  Harmer*,  bishops  Percy  and  Lowth,  and  a  multitude  of  modem 
commentators,  have  supposed  the  object  of  Solomon's  attachment  to 
be  the  royal  daughter  of  Pharaoh  kinff  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Good,  how- 
ever, contends,  and  we  think  successfully,  that  she  was  a  native  of 
Palestine,  and  espoused  some  years  later:  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  so  impassioned  a  composition  as  the  Song  of  Songs  should  have 
resulted  from  a  state  alliance. 

Another  view  has  been  given  by  an  ingenious  writer  in  Dr.  Rees's 
New  Cyclopaedia,  which  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  Mr.  Harmer's 
opinion  above  noticed.  He  regards  it  as  a  parable,  in  the  form  of  a 
•drama ;  in  which  the  bride  represents  true  religion ;  the  royal  lover 
the  Jewish  people ;  the  younger  sister  the  gospel  dispensation.  The 
gradual  expansion  of  it,  from  its  first  dawn  in  Eden,  to  its  meridian 
efiulgence  produced  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  portrayed  in  these  words :  **  Who  is  she  that  looketh 
forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the  sun,  and  serene 
ns  the  starrv  host?"  (See  vi.  10.).  The  epilogue  in  chap.  viiL 
respecting  the  younger  brother  and  sister,  he  further  conceives, 
demonstrates  that  its  views  terminate  in  the  temple-service  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  allusion  at  the  close  to  the  rise  of  the  gospel 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  proves  that  the  author  wrote 
under  divine  inspiration.  The  metaphorical  sense,  thus  capable  of 
being  put  upon  every  part  of  the  poem,  the  anonymous  writer  appre- 
hends, justifies  the  high  appellation  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  has 
been  given  to  it ;  and  also  accounts  for  its  being  regained,  by  Jews 
and  Christians,  as  a  sacred  composition,  and  for  its  reception  first 
into  the  Jewish  and  then  into  the  Christian  church.' 

*  Gkx)d*8  Song  of  Sonn.     Preface,  p.  iv. 

<  On  the  supposition  Uiat  Solomon  married  an  Egyptian  princess,  this  writer  considers 
ihe  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  lively  emblem  of  the  Messiah's  admitting  the  Gentiles  to  eqaal 
privileges  with  the  Jews.    Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary,  pp.  74 — 84. 

•  Dr.  Rees*8  Cydopsedia,  voL  vi.  art.  Canticles. 
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[Ginsburg  explains  the  design  and  method  of  this  book  in  the 
following  manner.  It  exhibits  '^  an  example  of  virtue  in  a  young 
woman  who  encountered  and  conquered  me  greatest  temptations, 
and  was  eventually  rewarded."  An  agricultural  family,  consisting  of 
a  widowed  mother,  several  sons,  and  a  daughter,  lived  at  Shulem. 
The  daughter,  while  tending  her  flock,  met  under  a  tree  at  noon  a 
shepherd  to  whom  she  afterwards  was  espoused.  She  was  invited  by 
him  one  spring  morning  to  accompany  him  to  the  field ;  but  her 
brothers,  to  prevent  the  meeting,  sent  her  to  take  care  of  the  vine- 
yards. She  consoled  her  beloved  with  the  assurance  of  her  affection, 
appointed  a  meeting  for  the  evening,  and,  as  he  did  not  come,  went 
to  seek  for  him  and  found  him.  Once  when  entering  a  garden  she 
encountered  king  Solomon,  who  assisted  by  his  court-ladies  tried  in- 
effectually to  gain  her  love.  Released  from  the  king's  presence,  she 
sought  an  interview  with  the  shepherd.  Solomon,  however^  took 
her  to  his  capital ;  but  even  there  she  contrived  to  see  the  shepherd, 
who  had  followed  her,  and  showed  how  much  she  longed  for  her  home. 
The  affectionate  constancy  of  the  pair  greatly  moved  the  court- 
ladies  who  witnessed  it.  The  king,  still  hoping  to  win  her,  made 
her  large  promises ;  but  she  refused  his  proposiQs,  on  the  ground  of 
her  affections  being  engaged ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  dismiss 
her ;  and  she  in  company  with  the  shepherd  returned  to  her  home, 
renewing  their  vows  under- the  tree  where  they  first  met.  The 
damsel's  brothers  then  greatly  rewarded  her  for  her  virtuous  con- 
stancy.* 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  Mr.  GKnsburg  divides  the  Song  into 
five  sections,  marked,  he  supposes,  by  certwi  recurring  expressions. 

(1.)  i.  2 — ^ii.  7.  The  Shulamite  is  in  the  royal  tent,  expressing  her  desire 
for  the  shepherd,  and  unmoved  by  the  king's  adyances. 

(2.)  ii.  8— iii.  5.  She  relates  how  she  had  been  set  to  keep  the  vine* 
yards,  to  account  for  the  darkness  of  her  complexion,  and  nan*ate3  some 
circumstances  evincing  her  attachment,  which  she  charges  the  court-ladies 
not  to  disturb. 

(3.)  iii.  6— V.  1.  The  king  removes  the  damsel  to  the  metropolis;  but 
there  she  has  an  interview  with  her  beloved,  and  their  expressions  of 
affection  melt  the  court*ladies. 

(4.)  V.2 — viii.4.  Theshepherdessdescribeshershepherd,  and  is  anxious 
to  seek  him.  The  king  then  praises  her  beauty,  and  makes  her  splendid 
offers,  which  she  refuses. 

(5.)  viii.  5 — 14.  She  is  permitted  to  quit  the  court,  returns,  and  receives 
the  reward  of  virtue.* 

If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  Sons,  it  would  seem  improbable 
that  Solomon  was  the  writer.  He  would  not  have  published  his  own 
disappointment,  and  there  is  weight  in  Hitzig's  assertion  that  the 
authorship  involves  a  psychological  impossibility.  But  surely  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  interpretation.  It  is  not  clear 
why  the  supposed  brothers  of  the  shepherdess  should  at  first  disap- 
prove of  her  affection  for  the  shepherd,  which  they  are  represented 

>  The  Song  of  Songa,  translated,  with  a  Commentary,  1S57,  Introd.  sect  ill  pp.  4^6. 
«  Ibid.,  pp.7— 11. 
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as  ultimately  rewarding.  Neither  is  it  consistent,  if  she  was  swarthy 
and  sun-burnt  (L  5,  6.),  that  she  should  so  soon  be  called,  and  bj 
court-ladies  too,  the  **  fairest  among  women  ^  (i.  8.,  v.  9.,  vL  L),  or 
that  Solomon  should  depict  her  ^^  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  son" 
(yi.  10.).  Also  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  the  shepherd  would 
be  able  to  have  an  interview  with  her,  when  she  was  carried  into  the 
king's  palace  in  the  capital  Further,  there  is  some  incongruity  in 
the  address,  vii.  1.  (Heb.  2.):  **  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with 
shoes,  O  prince's  daughter  1"  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Ginsburg  translates 
**  O  noble  maiden,"  and  applies  anr'^S  to  the  high  qualities  of  the 
mind  rather  than  to  rank ;  but  the  propriety  of  t£is  is  questionable. 
The  more  usual  signification  of  the  words  is  ^^  the  daughter  of  a 
ruler ; "  and  it  is  litde  likely  that  a  king  would  address  a  low-born 
maiden  in  terms  which,  if  not  intended  to  describe  nobility  of  descent, 
might  be  so  interpreted,  and  thus  appear  sarcastic  Peculiar  care 
would  have  been  taken  to  avoid  equivocal  language.  Difficulties  of 
this  kind  are  not  easily  removed.] 

It  has  been  a  question  in  all  ages,  whether  the  literal  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  be  the  whole  that  was  ever  intended 
by  the  royal  bard ;  or  whether  it  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  aflPord 
the  veil  of  a  sublime  and  mystical  allegory  delineating  the  bridal 
union  between  Jehovah  and  his  pure  and  uncorrupted  church. 
Michaelis  and  most  of  the  modem  critics  on  the  continent  advocate 
the  former  opinion;  in  which  they  are  followed  by  some  eminent 
critics  in  our  own  countnr. 

Among  those  who  hold  it  to  be  allegorical,  there  is  also  much  dis- 
agreement; some  conceiving  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  simple  allegory; 
while  bishop  Lowth  and  others  consider  it  as  a  mystical  allegory  ^ 
and  are  of  opinion  that  under  the  figure  of  a  marriage  is  typified 
the  intimate  connection  between  God  and  his  church,  of  which  a 
more  concise  model  was  furnished  in  the  forty-fifth  psalm. 

This  figure  is  not  in  the  least  productive  of  obscurity :  the  nature 
of  it  is  better  understood  than  that  of  most  others ;  and,  although  it 
is  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  lights,  it  constantly  preserves  its  native 
perspicuity.  A  peculiar  people,  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  was 
selected  by  God  from  among  the  nations ;  and  he  ratified  his  choice 
by  a  solenm  covenant.  This  covenant  was  founded  upon  reciprocal 
conditions ;  on  the  one  part,  love,  protection,  and  support ;  on  the 
other,  faith,  obedience,  and  worship  pure  and  devout.  This  is  that 
conjugal  union  between  God  and  his  church,  that  solemn  compact 
so  firequentlv  celebrated  by  almost  all  the  sacred  writers  under  this 
image.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  species  of  meta- 
phor which  Aristotle  calls  analogical^;  that  is  when,  in  a  proposition 
consisting  of  four  ideas,  the  first  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  second 
as  the  third  does  to  the  fourth,  and  the  corresponding  words  may 
occasionally  change  their  places  without  any  injury  to  the  sense. 
Thus,  in  this  form  of  expression,  God  is  supposed  to  bear  exactly 
the  same  relation  to  the  church  as  a  husband  to  a  wife ;  Gt)d  b 

*  On  the  natnre  of  this  fpecies  of  allegory,  see  before,  pp.  338,  339. 
Poet.  cap.  xxil  and  Bhet.  iil  3,  10. 
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represented  as  the  spouse  of  the  churchy  and  the  church-  is  betrothed 
to  God.  Thus  tibe  piety  of  the  people,  their  impiety,  their 
idolatry,  and  rejection,  stand  in  the  same  relation  with  respect  to  the 
sacred  covenant,  as  chastity,  modesty,  immodesty,  adultery,  divorce, 
with  respect  to  the  marriage-contract.  Hence  the  word  adultery 
(or  whoredom)  is  commonly  used  to  denote  idolatrous  worship.  Of 
this  mode  of  speaking,  the  sacred  writers  furnish  us  with  abundance 
of  examples.  Comp.  Isai.  liv.  5,  6«,  Ixii.  5.;  Jer.  iL  2.,  iii.  I,  &c. ; 
Ezek.  xvi.,  xvii. 

Neither  ought  we  to  forget  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
have  freely  admitted  the  same  image  in  the  same  allegorical  sense  with 
their  predecessors,  and  have  finally  consecrated  it  by  their  authority* 
Thus  John  the  Baptist  represents  Christ  as  the  bridegroom ;  him- 
self, as  his  friend  or  bridesman;  and  the  church  as  his  spouse  ^  (John 
iii.  28.).  Our  Lord  also  adopts  the  title  of  Bridegroom  in  Matt,  ix* 
15. :  comp.  Matt.  xxv.  1.  **  The  Lamb's  wife  "  also,  the  church  *, 
is  represented  as  a  " bride  adorned  for  her  husband"  (Rev.  xxi.  2 — 
9.),  who  ought  to  be  "  without  spot"  (Eph.  v.  27.);  as  the  Shulamite 
IS  represented  to  be  (Song  iv.  7.).  And,  surely,  if  this  most  beauti- 
ful pastoral  poem  had  not  been  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  it 
woidd  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon  by  the  ancient 
Jewish  church.*  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  St.  Paul  and  other  Christian  writers, 
found  the  Messiah  almost  everywhere  in  the  scriptures.  Indeed, 
they  always  believed  their  economy  to  be  peculiarly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Messiah,  in  some  one  or  other  of  his  characters,  as  the 
Great  Angel  of  the  covenant,  the  King  of  Israel,  or  the  Son  of  God. 
In  particular,  they  applied  to  him  Psal.  xlv.  (which,  of  all  scripture, 
most  resembles  the  Song  of  Songs) ;  for  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on 
the  second  verse  expressly  says,  "  Thy  fairness,  O  King  Messiah, 
exceedeth  the  sons  of  men."  In  the  same  manner  they  applied  the 
seventy-second,  hundred  and  tenth,  and  various  other  psalms,  as  well 
as  many  passages  of  the  prophets. 

Bishop  Lowth  restricts  this  sublime  allegory  to  the  universal 
church,  and  conceives  that  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
spiritual  state  of  individuals ;  than  which  he  conceives  nothing  can 
be  more  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  ground-work  of  the  alle- 
gory itself,  as  well  as  with  the  general  practice  of  the  Hebrew  poets. 
With  regard  to  the  psalms,  bishop  Home  (we  think)  has  demon- 
strated their  spiritual  application  not  only  to  the  church  generally. 


1  See  Bishop  Horslej,  SeimonB,  serm.  v.  toL  i.  p.  73.  2nd  edit 

*  Ck>mmentators  in  commuDion  with  the  Romish  church,  not  content  with  considering 
the  Song  of  Solomon  as  adumbrating  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  church,  extend  it  also 
to  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  Such  is  the  notion  of  the  elegant  Italian  trans- 
lator, Melesigenio.  Grood's  Song  of  Solomon,  Pi^.  pp.  xxxiv.  xxxv.  In  the  short  preface 
prefixed  to  this  book  in  the  Dublin  edition  of  the  Anglo -Romish  Bible  (182.'>,  page  596.) 
it  is  affirmed  that  **  the  spouse  of  Christ  is  the  church,  more  especially  as  to  the  happiest 
part  of  it,  viz.  perfect  souls,  every  one  of  which  is  his  beloved  ;  but,  above  all  others,  the 
immaculate  and  ever  blessed  virgin-moiher ! I^ 

'  Dr.  Hales,  Analysis,  voL  ii.  p.  400.,  or  p.  366.  edit.  1830. 

VOL.  II.  3  c 
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but  also  to  believers  who  compose  the  individual  members  of  tint 
church ;  and  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  to  be  legitimately  and 
soberly  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  it  is  apprehended,  will  satis- 
factorily appear  from  the  following  additional  observations  : . — 

The  church  is  to  be  considered  as  composed  of  individual  believers; 
and  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  conduct  of  Ood  towards  his 
church  in  general,  and  his  conduct  towards  individuab,  is  pliunly  in- 
dicated in  many  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  Thus,  sometimes  the 
sacred  writers  compare  the  whole  body  of  believers  to  a  temple,  in 
which  they  form  living  stones,  being  built  on  the  only  foundation, 
Christ  Jesus ;  at  other  times,  they  consider  individual  believers  as 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  iii.  16, 17. ;  Eph.  ii.  20— 22.\  So, 
also,  they  sometimes  speak  of  the  church  as  one,  the  bride  the  Lamb's 
wife ;  and  at  other  times,  of  distinct  churches  or  individual  believers, 
as  severally  married  to  the  Lord  (Rev.  xxL  9. ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2.).  In  this 
manner,  St.  Paul  allegorizes  the  history  of  Hagar  and  her  mistress, 
referring  to  the  two  dispensations,  while  at  the  same  time  he  makes 
a  practical  application  of  it  to  the  consciences  of  the  Gralatians  (GaL 
iv.  22—31.). 

Further,  we  consider  the  allegory  as  designed  for  the  purposes  of 
piety  and  devotion,  which  cannot  be  so  well  answered  without  such  an 
application.  Though  this  argument  may,  at  first  view,  appear  weak, 
it  will  be  strengthened  when  we  recollect  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  "whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  ^ere 
written  for  our  learning;"  and  that  their  grand  design  is  "to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  This 
shows  both  the  propriety  and  importance  of  a  particular  application  of 
scriptural  truths  to  the  circumstances  and  experience  of  individuals. 
Religion  is  a  personal  thing ;  and  that  professor  is  a  hypocrite,  the 
feelings  of  whose  heart  are  not  influenced  by  it,  as  well  as  the  actions 
of  his  life.* 

The  fact  is,  that  much  of  the  language  of  this  poem  has  been  mis- 
understood by  expositors;  some  .of  whom,  not  entering  into  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  oriental  poesy,  have  caused  particular  passages  to  be 
considered  as  coarse  and  indelicate,  which,  in  the  original,  are  altoge- 

*  Williams's  translation  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  pp.  113 — 115.  In  farther  confirmation 
of  the  preceding  view  of  the  spiritual  design  of  this  sacred  oriental  poem,  we  maj  obeerre 
that  this  allegoric  mode  of  describing  the  sacred  anion  between  mankind  at  large,  or  in 
individaal  and  pious  soul,  and  the  great  Creator,  is  common  to  almost  aU  eastern  poets 
from  the  earliest  down  to  the  present  age.  Without  sach  an  esoteric  or  spiritual  inter- 
pretation, it  is  impossible  to  understand  many  passages  of  the  Persian  poets  Sadi  and 
Hafiz ;  and  the  Turkish  commentators  on  them  have  uniformly  thus  interpreted  them ; 
though  in  many  instances  they  have  pursued  their  mystic  meaning  to  an  undue  loigth. 
A  similar  emblematic  mysticism  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  bards  of  India ;  and  the 
Vedantis  or  Hindoo  commentators  have  in  like  manner  attributed  a  double,  that  is,  a  tiienl 
and  spiritual  meaning  to  their  compositions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Giti- 
govindd,  or  Songs  of  Jayadeva,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  loves  of  Chrishna  and  Badba, 
or  the  reciprocal  attraction  between  the  divine  goodness  and  the  soul  of  man ;  and  the 
style  and  imagery  of  which,  like  those  of  the  royal  Hebrew  poet,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
flowery  and  amatory.  Good's  Song  of  Songs,  pp.  xx.--xxiL ;  Kistemaker,  Canticum  Caxf 
ticorum  illust  ex  Hierographia  Orientalium  Monast.,  pp.  23—40.  Sir  William  Jones  hm 
given  several  examples  of  the  mystical  or  allegorical  language  of  the  celebrated  Persian 
poet,  Hafiz,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Mystical  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hindoos. 
Works,  vol.  W.  p.  227.  8vo. 
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Setlier  the  reverse ;  while  others  (as  the  learned  Dr.  Gill  for  instance) 
aye  so  confounded  the  literal  and  allegorical  senses,  as  to  give  neither 
distinctly  or  completely;  at  the  same  time,  they  have  applied  the 
figures  to  such  a  variety  of  objects,  as  to  leave  the  reader  still  to 
seek  the  right,  and,  by  their  minute  dissection  of  the  allegory,  they 
have  not  only  destroyed  its  consistency  and  beauty,  but  have  also 
exposed  the  poem  to  the  unmerited  ridicule  of  profane  minds.*  **But 
the  grand  outlines,  soberly  interpreted^  in  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
allegory,  so  accord  with  the  affections  and  experience  of  the  lively 
Christian,  that  he  will  hardly  ever  read  and  meditate  upon  them, 
in  a  spirit  of  humble  devotion,  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  no 
other  poem  of  the  same  kind,  extant  in  the  world,  could,  without 
most  manifest  violence,  be  so  explained  as  to  describe  the  state  of 
his  heart  at  different  times,  and  to  excite  admiring,  adoring,  grateful 
love  to  God  our  Saviour,  as  this  does."  * 

With  regard  to  the  style,  says  bishop  Lowth,  this  poem  is  of  the 
pastoral  kind,  since  the  two  principal  personages  are  represented  in 
the  character  of  shepherds.  The  circumstance  is  by  no  means  in* 
congruous  to  the  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  whose  principal  occupa- 
tion consisted  in  the  care  of  cattle  (Gen.  xlvi.  32 — 34.) ;  nor  did 
they  consider  this  employment  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  highest 
characters.  Least  oi  au,  could  it  be  supposed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  Solomon,  whose  father  was  raised  from  the 
sheep-fold  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  In  this  poem  the  pastoral  life  is 
adorned  with  all  the  choicest  colouring  of  language,  with  all  the 
elegance  and  variety  of  the  most  select  imagery.^ 

[The  great  question  with  regard  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  is 
whether  it  be  human  or  spiritual  love  that  it  is  intended  to  describe, 
whether,  in  point  of  fact,  it  have  a  literal  or  a  spiritual  meaning. 
Mr.  Ginsburg  has  given,  at  considerable  length,  a  history  of  the 
modes  in  which  this  book  has  been  expounded.  He  examines  the 
views  of  both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  and  considers,  though 
certainly  some  men  of  great  renown  still  regard  the  song  as  an 
allegory,  yet  that  the  literal  view  is  now  more  generally  entertained.^ 
Dr.  Stowe  is  one  of  those  who  maintain  the  spiritual*;  and  his 
arguments  have  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Kitto.®  The  following  consi- 
derations are  relied  on : — 

>  The  chief  error  of  all  the  translators  of  this  book.  Dr.  Good  observes  with  great  truth, 
** results  from  their  having  given  verbal  renderings  of  the  Hebrew  terms  and  idioms,  which 
ought  merely  to  have  been  translated  equivalent;  a  method  by  which  any  language  in 
the  world,  when  interpreted  into  another,  may  not  only  occasionally  convey  a  meaning 
altogether  different  from  what  the  author  intended,  but  convert  a  term  or  phrase  of  perfect 
purity  and  delicacy,  in  its  origind  import,  into  one  altogether  indelicate  and  unchaste.'' 
Song  of  Songs,  p.  xxvL  Dr.  Good  illustrates  this  remark  by  some  well-chosen  examples. 
Though  in  his  very  elegant  and  delicate  version  he  adheres  solely  to  the  literal  sense, 
yet  he  decidedly  expresses  himself  (p.  xvili.)  in  favour  of  the  mystical  meaning  of  the 
poem. 

*  Scott,  Pref.  to  Sol.  Song. 

*  Comp.  Bossuet,  Pref.  in  Cant  Canticor.,  (Euvres,  torn.  i.  p.  467.  4to  edit 

*  The  Song  of  Songs,  Introd.  sect  v.  pp.  20—102. 

»  In  the  American  Biblical  Repository,  April,  1847,  rej  rinted  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  Jan.  1852.  vol.  i.  pp.  320,  &c. 
■  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  Evening  Series,  Thirteenth  Week,  First  Day. 
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^*  1.  The  names  of  the  two  principal  characters^  namely^  Shdomoh 
and  Shulamith^  are^  in  the  original,  quite  as  significant  as  John 
Bunyan's  Christian  and  Christiana,  Obstinate  and  Pliable,  FaithM 
and  Hopeful,  &c 

*'  2.  The  sudden  changes  from  the  singular  to  the  plural  number, 
in  the  part  of  the  dialogue  sustained  by  Shulamith,  indicate  that  her 
name  is  to  be  taken  in  a  collective  sense.  '  Draw  me:  we  will  run 
after  thee.'  *  The  kin^  hath  brought  me  into  his  chambers :  we  will 
be  glad,'  &c,  L  4. ;  and  many  other  places. 

^*  3.  Shulamith  is  placed  in  situations  and  made  to  utter  expres- 
sions which,  if  literally  understood,  are  so  entirely  abhorrent  to 
oriental  manners,  that  no  sane  writer,  certainly  no  writer  so  skilful 
as  the  author  of  this  poem  shows  himself  to  be,  would  ever  put  (them) 
into  a  literal  love-song ;  though  they  are  all  very  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate when  understood  allegorically.  Such  are  iiL  1 — 4.,  v.  7.,  viiL 
1,  2.  Such  scenes  and  expressions  are  not  uncommon  in  the  alle- 
gorical poetry  of  the  East,  but  in  their  literal  amatory  songs  they  can 
never  occur.  Literally  imderstood,  they  would  doom  their  heroines 
to  everlasting  infamy ;  and  certainly  no  poet  ever  thus  treats  his 
favourites. 

**  4.  The  entire  absence  of  everything  like  jealousy,  in  situations 
where  that  passion  must  appear  in  a  literal  love-song,  is  proof  of  the 
allegorical  character  of  the  piece.     See  i.  4.,  v.  1.,  vi.  8,  9. 

"  5.  The  dreamy,  and  fanciful,  and  even  impossible  character  of 
many  of  the  scenes,  shows  that  they  cannot  be  understood  literally. 
Chap.  ii.  14 — 16.,  Shulamith  is  in  the  clefb  of  the  rocks,  in  the  con- 
cealments of  the  precipices ;  and  Shelomoh  wishes  to  see  her  and  to 
hear  her  speak.  He  is  in  the  garden  at  night ;  and  she  tells  him  to 
catch  the  jackals  that  are  destroying  the  vines.  She  sees  him  feeding 
his  flocks  in  a  distant  field  of  anemones.  She  sees  him  beyond  the 
mountains  which  separate  them,  and  calls  upon  him  to  leap  over  them 
like  the  gazelle  and  the  fleeting  fawn,  to  rejoin  her  at  evening.  All 
these  things  occur  together  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Chap.  iv.  8., 
Shelomoh  calls  upon  Shulamith  to  go  with  him  to  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  among  the  lions'  dens  and  the  leopards' 
lidrs,  and  enjoy  the  fine  prospect  over  the  pl^ns  of  Damascus. 
Numerous  impossibilities  of  this  kind  will  occur  to  every  intelligent 
reader  of  the  poem." 

To  the  objection  taken  from  the  difficulty  and  variety  of  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation.  Dr.  Stowe  rejoins  that  "  this  objection  applies 
with  much  greater  force  to  the  literal  than  to  the  allegorical  method. 
Almost  all  the  allegorical  interpretations,  following  the  analogy  of  the 
bible  and  oriental  usage,  proceed  on  one  and  the  same  idea,  namely, 
the  mutual  love  between  God  and  his  chosen  people;  while  the 
literal  expositions,  having  neither  guide  nor  limit,  neither  wayi-mark 
nor  boundary,  are  almost  infinitely  diversified,  and  scarcely  any  two 
alike." 

To  the  alleged  uselessness  of  the  allegory,  he  rejoins  that  to  the 
oriental  mind  such  allegories  are  in  the  hi£;hest  degree  instructive  and 
pleasurable ;  and  that  seven-eighths  of  the  persons  that  have  lived 
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in  the  world  have  been  orientals,  while  one-half  are  so  now.  He 
maintains^  also,  that  to  very  many  states  of  the  occidental  mind  such 
an  allegory  is  not  unfitted,  and  instances  theologians  who  have  had 
great  delight  in  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Song. 

Mr.  Ginsburg  urges  the  following  argimients  against  the  spiritual 
interpretation : — 

"1.  In  every  allegory,  or  parable,  employed  in  the  scripture,  or 
in  any  good  human  composition,  something  is  wrought  into  its  texture 
to  indicate  most  unmistakably  its  allegorical  design,  that  under  the 
garb  of  an  immediate  representation  is  conveyed  one  more  remote." 
He  produces  examples  of  this  from  scripture,  and  says :  ^^  As  there  is 
not  the  slightest  intimation  in  the  whole  of  this  lengthy  poem  that 
it  is  designed  to  be  allegorical,  we  are  unwarranted  to  assume  it." 

*^  2.  The  total  silence  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  respecting  this 
book  is  against  its  allegorical  interpretation." 

^^  3.  Is  Solomon  the  man  from  whom  a  production  of  such  pre- 
eminent spirituality  and  evangelical  truth  could  have  been  reasonably 
expected  ?  .  .  .  We  have  not  only  to  suppose  Solomon  to  have 
been  more  spiritually-minded  than  any  under  the  Jewish  economy, 
but  to  have  stood  upon  a  level  with  the  most  enlightened  and  Christ- 
loving  under  the  present  dispensation,  in  order  to  write  in  such  a 
strain.  Where  is  any  such  qualification  in  Solomon  even  remotely 
intimated  in  any  part  of  scripture?" 

**4.  For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  other 
writer  would  represent  the  Messiah  as  symbolized  by  Solomon." 

*^5.  In  the  allegorical  interpretation,  language  is  attributed  to 
Christ  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  and  purity :"  vii*  2,  3,  7,  8. 

^^  6«  The  fact  that  three  individuals  are  the  principal  persons 
represented  in  this  Song,  and  not  ttooy  is  subversive  of  the  allegorical 
theory."^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  great  weight  in  several  of  these 
arguments.  And,  if  it  be  considered  as  proved  that  three  principal 
persons  are  indicated,  and  that  Solomon's  love  is  rejected,  the  spiri- 
tual interpretation  can  hardly  be  maintained.  But  many  eminent 
critics  do  not  distinguish  three  persons ;  and,  if  Solomon  was  to  be 
disappointed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  damsel's  name  was  made 
Shulamith.^  It  is  little  more  than  a  presumption  to  speak  of  a  family 
living  at  Shulem,  a  place  only  found  by  supposing  it  to  be  identical 
with  Shunem. 

Much  importance  also  attaches  to  the  judgment  of  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  oriental  customs.  Now,  when  such  men  as  Mr.  Lane, 
Major  Scott  Waring,  and  Dr.  Kitto,  who  have  resided  in  the  East,  and 
are  masters  of  eastern  literature,  and  familiar  with  eastern  habits  and 
feelings,  produce  poems  of  a  similar  character,  and  tell  us  that 
they  are  understood  to  have  a  mystical  meaning,  and  that  no  oriental 
doubts  of  the  allegorical  intention  of  Solomon's  Song,  such  opinions 
are  not  to  be  lighQy  set  aside.     And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  those 

*  The  Song  of  Songs,  Introd.  sect.  vi.  pp.  119,  &c 

'  It  is  true  that  tho  word  has  the  article ;  and  Mr.  Ginsburg  contends  that  the  ferai« 
niiie  of  nbi)Jf^  would  be  n'^xh^.   See  1  Chron.  iii.  19. 
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who  formed  the  canon  are  supposed^  even  by  Bome  who  deny  ibe 
spiritual  interpretation,  to  have  believed  it,  contrary  to  the  purpoee 
of  the  writer.*  Surely  this  is  to  throw  grave  doubta  on  the  authority 
of  the  canon.  Books  were  not  received  therein  by  any  fancv  of  die 
men  that  collected  them ;  but  because  they  were  inspired  by  God, 
because  they  had  always  been  so  acknowledged,  and  because  the 
church  is  '*  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  holy  writ,"  not  to  decide  of 
herself,  but  to  express  her  acknowledgment  of  what  (rod  has  decided 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  purport  of  a  book  could  have  been  mistaken. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  a  proper  examination  of  the  Song 
proves  that  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  its  descriptions  are 
baseless.  Dr.  Stowe  skilfnlly  shows  that  the  passage  in  the  iSh 
chapter  (10 — 16.),  which  is  usually  taken  to  describe  the  imdothed 
person,  has  really  reference  to  the  dress.  '*  Those  parts  of  the  per- 
son which  custom  exposes  to  view  are  indeed  described ;  but,  as  to 
those  parts  which  custom  conceals,  it  is  the  dress,  and  not  the  skin, 
which  is  intended.  For  example,  'His  head  is  as  the  most  fine  gold; 
and  his  hair  is  curled,  and  black  as  the  raven.'  What  is  this  but  the 
turban,  gold-coloured  or  ornamented  with  gold,  and  the  raven-black 
ringlets  appearing  below  it  ?  How  else  could  his  head  be  yellow  and 
his  hair  black  ?  .  .  .  Again,  in  verse  14.  *His  belly  is  as  bright 
ivory  girded  with  sapphires.'  How  admirably  this  corresponds  with 
the  snow-white  robe,  and  girdle  set  full  of  jewels,  as  we  see  it  in  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter's  portrait  of  the  late  king  of  Persia  1  But  what 
is  there,  I  pray  you,  in  the  unclothed  body  that  looks  like  a  girdle  of 
sapphires  ? ''  This  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  description  in  the 
seventh  chapter ;  with  regard  to  which  Dr.  Kitto  says,  "  There  can 
be  no  impropriety  in  describing  those  parts  of  the  person  which  are 
always  exposed  to  view,  as  the  face,  hands,  &c*  Now  all  the  monu- 
ments and  pictures  of  ancient  Egypt  show  us  that  the  ancient  oriental 
ladies  dressed  so  as  to  leave  the  busts  fully  open  to  view ;  and  of 
course  there  could  then  be  no  impropriety  in  alluding  to  or  describing 
that  part  of  the  person.  It  may  be  added  that  this  is  the  custom  oi 
modem  oriental  as  well  as  of  ancient  oriental  dress ;  and  we  have 
ourselves  seen  women  who  would  sooner  die  than  allow  their  faces  to 
be  viewed  by  strangers,  and  sooner  be  flayed  alive  than  be  seen  with 
the  top  of  the  head  uncovered,  who  would  at  the  same  time  be  per- 
fectly indifferent  as  to  a  display  of  a  part  of  their  persons  which  is  in 
Europe  more  carefully  veiled."^ 

On  the  whole  subject  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion. 
Difficulties  beset  both  hypotheses ;  and  we  can  hardly  expect  that 
they  will  ever  be  entirely  cleared.  Either  opinion  taken  up  should 
be  embraced  with  caution,  and  maintained  with  modesty.  And,  if 
the  reasons  for  an  allegorical  interpretation  appear  (as  they  do  to  Ae 
present  writer)  the  more  weighty,  let  not  those  with  whom  they  do 
not  equally  weigh  be  reproached  as  if  their  judgment  was  biassed  by 

*  The  subject  is  discussed  at  large  in  Havernick,  Einleitang,  §§  311 — 313.  IIL  pp.  474— 
514.  See  also  Keil,  EinleituDg,  §  127.  pp.  424—428.  The  allegorical  interpretation  is  bero 
maintained. 

»  DaUy  Bible  Illustrations,  Evening  Scries,  Thirteenth  Week,  Sixth  Day. 
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unworthy  considerations.  Everything  relating  to  the  holy  book^ 
doubtless,  is  of  momentous  interest;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  that 
vital  consequence  which  belongs  to  some  topics. 

With  regard  to  the  author  and  the  time  when  this  book  was 
written,  the  question  seems  to  be  whether  Solomon  composed  it  him- 
self, or  whether  some  one  shortly  after  the  time  of  that  monarch. 
For  the  best  critics  now  agree  that  the  Song  is  not  of  late  date.  The 
Aramaisms  which  have  been  noted  in  it  are  easily  explained  by  its 
poetic  character  ;  and  the  descriptions  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Solomon's  day  are  so  vivid,  that  tiey  cannot  be  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  any  but  a  contemporary.  It  has  been  imagined,  therefore, 
that  the  writer  lived  a  short  time  after  Solomon.  But  most  of  the 
reasons  for  denying  the  authorship  to  the  king  himself  are  weak.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  the  inscription  is  not  genuine,  T\u>^  11^  D^^K^n  W, 
because  the  author  never  uses  1^8,  but  invariably  55^,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  called  his  own  composition  "  The  Song  of  Songs," 
that  is,  an  excellent  song.  Further,  he  speaks  of  David  (iv.  4.)  as  if 
he  were  not  his  father.  One  may  fairly  ask,  how  the  critics  imagine, 
the  relationship  pre-supposed,  that  the  writer  would  have  spoken  of 
David.  Moreover  the  words  nb?^  ns"?  D'35,  viii.  11.,  are  said  to 
prove  that  the  writer  was  not  Solomon's  contemporary.  But  it  is 
forgotten  that  these  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Shulamite, 
and  that,  if  it  is  incongruous  for  a  contemporary  to  speak  of  Solomon's 
vineyard  as  a  thing  that  was,  it  must  be  at  least  as  incongruous  for  the 
Shulamite,  just  fresh  from  Solomon's  palace,  to  use  such  an  expression. 
The  most  exquisite  bit  of  criticism,  however,  is  that  which  alleges  as  a 
reason  why  the  writer  was  not  Solomon,  was  not  a  resident  in  Judah 
at  all,  but  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  in  vi.  4.  he 
names  Tirzah  before  Jerusalem.'  Such  arguments  serve  merely  to 
bring  criticism  into  contempt  *  . 

It  is  readily  admitted,  as  remarked  before,  that,  if  the  subject  be 
proved  to  be  tiie  rejection  of  Solomon's  love,  he  is  not  likely  to  have 
himself  written  the  book.  On  this  point  also,  good  and  wise  men 
will  differ.n 

The  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  this  book  is  a  long  and  tiresome  appli- 
cation of  it  throughout  to  the  circumstances  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews.  The  Greek  version  of  it  is  tolerably  exact;  and  Bos,  in  the 
Frankfort  edition  of  the  Septuagint  (1709),  ascribes  it  to  Sym- 
machus. 

>  See  Hitzig,  Das  Hoheslied  erklart,  1855.  p.  77. 

'  Keil  decidedlj  maintains  the  Solomonic  anthorship.  See  £inleitang,§  126.  pp.432«— 
424.;  Hayernick,  Einleitong,  §  310.  UL  pp.  465 — 474. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ON  THS  PBOPHBT8. 

SECTION  L 
OBRXRAL  OB8BBVATIOH8  ON  THB  PHOFIUBT8  AHD  THSUt  WSITIllOa. 

L  The  prophetical  boohiy  why  so  caUed. — IL  Different  hinds  of  prophets 
mentioned  in  the  scriptures.  — III.  Situation  of  the  prophets^  and  tkdr 
manner  of  living, — rV*.  Mosaic  statutes  concerning  prophets. — Evidences 
of  a  divine  mission.  — V.  Qualifications  of  the  prophets.  — VL  Mature  of 
the  prophetic  inspiration.  — V  IL  Antiquity  and  succession  of  the  prophets. 
— ^VIII.  Collection  of  their  writings^  and  mode  of  announcing  Uieir  pre- 
dictions.  — IX.  Number  and  order  of  the  prophetic  boohs. 

I.  We  now  enter  on  the  fourth  or  prophetical  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, according  to  the  division  which  \a  generally  adopted,  bat 
which  forma  the  second  division,  according  to  the  Jewish  clas^ca* 
tion  of  the  sacred  volume.  This  portion  of  the  scriptures  is  termed 
prophetical^  because  it  chiefly  consists  of  predictions ;  though  his- 
torical passages  are  interspersed ;  as  tliere  also  are  many  predictions 
scattered  through  the  more  strictly  historical  books.  But  these 
books  also  contain  very  many  passages  which  relate  to  other  subjects, 
such  as  the  nature  ana  attrioutes  of  God ;  the  religious  and  moral 
duties  of  man ;  reproofs  of  idolatry  and  other  sins ;  exhortations  to 
the  practice  of  true  religion  and  virtue ;  together  with  warnings 
respecting  the  political  state  of  the  country,  and  the  administration 
of  affiurs,  which  in  the  theocracy  were  sent  to  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  Hebrews  by  the  prophets  as  ambassadors  of  their  supreme 
monarch,  Jehovah*  The  authors  of  these  books  are,  by  way  of 
eminence,  termed  Prophets,  that  is,  divinely-inspired  persons,  who 
were  raised  up  among  the  Israelites  to  be  the  ministers  of  GKkTs 
dispensations.  Jehovah,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake 
unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.  For  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by 
the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Heb.  i.  1.;  2  Pet  i.  21.).» 

IL  To  these  messengers  of  heaven  frequent  reference  is  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  term  prophet,  indeed,  is 
of  general  signification.  It  was  applied  by  the  heathens  to  all  per- 
sons who  were  supposed  to  be  conversant  with  divine  things ;  and, 
in  conformity  to  this  notion,  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  Titus  (L  12.), 
when  citing  a  passage  from  a  profane  poet,  calls  him  a  prophet,  because 
the  heathens  supposed  their  poets  to  be  inspired.  In  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  meet  with  frequent  notice  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  of  seminaries,  where  religious  truths, 
or  the  divine  kws,  were  particularly  taught^;  for  the  pupils  in  these 

I  1  [See  the  reUtioD  of  prophecy  to  the  law  noticed  before,  p.  395.    Comp.  D«Tiiom 

DUcounes  on  Prophecj,  disc.  it.  part  ii  pp.  1 19 — 126.] 
I  *  See  an  account  of  theao  schools  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  517,  51S. 
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BcKools  were  not,  efxictly  speaking,  all  of  them  prophets ;  though 
God  bestowed  upon  some  of  them  flie  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  of  pre- 
dicting future  events  (2  Kings  ii.  3.).  Further,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  prophets  are  spoken  of,  as  holy  men  of  God,  as  seers,  and 
as  prophets,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  term.  The  first  deno^ 
mination  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  applied  to  men  of  exemplary 
piety,  who  assiduously  studied  the  divine  law,  as  communicate  by 
their  legislator  Moses ;  who  firmly  believed  in  the  predictions  of  good 
and  evil  that  should  attend  the  Israelites  according  to  the  tenor  of 
their  conduct ;  who  were  observant  of  the  character  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived ;  and  who  might  be  able  to  discern  the  natural  and 
inevitable  consequences  of  particular  actions,  without  the  necessity 
of  immediate  inspiration.  These  men  of  Gt)d,  however,  received 
peculiar  communications  upon  certain  emergencies.  They  were 
divinely  appointed  to  execute  some  important  commissions,  and  to 
predict  events  which  were  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  penetration.  It  was  this  which 
sometimes  gave  them  the  titie  of  seers.  The  higher  class  of  prophets 
were  those  who  foretold  important  events  that  were  to  take  place  at 
distant  periods,  which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee,  and  which 
were  most  opposite  to  the  natural  conceptions  or  general  expecta- 
tions of  mankind ;  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  aud  the  minor  pro- 
phets.* 

[The  names  K*5i,  njn,  n^,  require  to  be  distinguished.  The  word 
K^^J  may  be  considered  to  signify  a  speaker  (comp,  Exod.  iv.  16., 
vii.  1.).  By  some,  however,  the  idea  of  gushing  out,  after  the 
analogy  of  ^3^,  is  attributed  to  it*;  and  so  words  flow  forth 
(Psal.  Ixxviii.  2.\     It  is  held  by  others  to  be  a  passive  form  from  the 

Arabic  root,  \  ^  y  ,and  therefore  one  taught  (o{  God),  divinely  inspired 

(to  speak).'  This  was  an  ofiicial  titie.  It  was  applied  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  XX.  7.),  who  united  the  priestly,  the  prophetical,  and  the  kingly 
offices  in  himself.  The  name,  it  would  seem,  though  given  to  some 
individuals,  as  Moses,  Miriam,  and  Deborah,  afterwards  fell  into 
disuse;  n^,  the  seer  (1  Sam.  ix.  9.),  being  substituted:  from 
Samuel,  however,  a  regular  line  of  prophets  havmg  been  formed,  the 
appellation  pven  in  the  law  was  restored.  The  word  njh  signifies 
also  a  seer,  and  has  been  thought  only  a  more  poetical  title, 
identical  in  meaning  with  TWip.  But  Dr.  Lee  has  pointed  out  a 
distinction,  see  1  Sam.  xxviiL  6.,  Isai.  xxix.  10.,  and  sup^ses  that 
the  chozeh  was  the  general  name  of  one  to  whom  revelations  were 
occasionally  made :  **  The  titles  Roeh  and  Nabi  equally  point  out  the 
official  prophet  (the  former  term  being  merely  the  archaic  and 
popular  designation  of  an  office  which  had  been  defined  from  the 
very  first  by  Moses);  while  by  Chozeh  are  indicated  those  individuals 
who  occasionally,  or  for  some  specific  purpose,  were  chosen  to  convey 

*  Dr.  Cogan,  Theological  Diaqniaitioiu,  pp.  375,  &c ;  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  Seecmd 
.  Argament  in  Defence  of  Chriatianitj  from  Prophecj,  pp.  I — ^20. 
«  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  202. 
'  Koster,  Die  Proph.  det  Alt.  and  Neu.  Test  pp.  182, 183. 
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a  coihmnnication  from  God,  and  who  poesessed  the  propheKe  ^(^,bat 
not  the  prophetic  cffice:  e.  g.  the  authors  of  sacred  poetry,  snch  as 
Asaph  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30.)  are  so  called.  And  hence  tlie  Nabi 
might  be  styled  Chozeh,  but  not  conversely.'' '] 

III.  The  prophets,  according  to  Augustine,  were  the  philosopherB, 
divines,  instructors,  and  guides  of  the  Hebrews  in  piety  and  virtue.' 
These  holy  men  were  the  bulwarks  of  religion  against  the  impiety  of 
princes,  the  wickedness  of  individuals,  and  every  kind  of  immorality. 
Their  fives,  persons,  and  discourses  were  alike  instructive  and  pro- 
phetical. Raised  up  by  Grod  to  be  witnesses  of  his  presence,  and 
living  monuments  of  his  will,  the  events  that  frequently  happened 
to  them  were  predictions  of  what  was  about  to  be&il  the  Hebrew 
nation.  Although  the  prophets  possessed  great  authority  in  I^:ael, 
and  were  highly  esteemed  by  pious  sovereigns,  who  undertook  no 
important  affairs  without  consulting  them,  yet  their  way  of  life  was 
exceedingly  laborious,  and  they  were  very  poor,  and  greatly  exposed 
to  persecution  and  ill  treatment.  They  generally  Uved  retired  in 
some  country-place,  and  in  colleges  or  conununities,  where  they  and 
their  disciples  were  employed  in  prayer,  in  manual  labour,  and  in 
study.  Their  labour,  nowever,  was  not  such  as  required  intense 
application,  or  was  inconsistent  with  that  freedom  from  secular  cares 
which  their  oflSce  required.  Thus,  Elisha  quitted  his  plough,  when 
Elijah  called  him  to  the  prophetic  oflSce  (1  Kings  xix.  19,  20.);  and 
Amos  (vii.  14. )  tells  us  that  he  was  no  prophet,  neither  a  prophd's 
son,  but  a  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit  The  pupils  or 
sons  of  the  prophets,  who  lived  under  the  direction  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  erected  their  own  dwellings,  for  which  they  cut  down  the  tim- 
ber that  was  requisite  (2  Kings  vi.  1—4.). 

The  apparel  of  the  prophets  was  in  unison  with  the  simplicity  of 
their  private  life.  Elijah  was  clothed  with  skins,  and  wore  a  leather 
girdle  round  his  loins  (2  Kings  i.  8.).  Isaiah  wore  sackcloth  (xx.  2.); 
which  was  the  ordinary  habit  of  the  prophets.  Zechariah,  speaking 
of  the  false  prophets  who  imitated  externally  the  true  prophets  of 
the  Lord,  says  that  they  should  not  wear  a  rough  garment  (Heb.  a 
garment  of  hair)  to  deceive  (Zech.  xiii.  4.).  Their  poverty  was  con- 
spicuous in  their  whole  life.  The  presents  they  received  were  only 
bread,  fruits,  and  honey ;  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth  were  given 
them,  as  being  persons  who  possessed  nothing  themselves  (2  Kings 
iv.  42.).  The  woman  of  Shunem,  who  entertained  Elisha,  put  into 
the  prophet's  chamber  only  what  was  plain  and  absolutely  necessary 
(2  Kings  iv.  10.).  The  same  prophet  refused  the  costly  presents  of 
Naaman  (2  Kings  v.  16.\  and  pronounced  a  severe  sentence  upon 
his  servant  Gehazi,  who  nad  clandestinely  obtained  a  part  of  them 
(20 — 27.).  Their  frugality  appears  throughout  their  history;  for 
instance,  the  wild  gourds,  which  one  of  the  prophets  ordered  to  be 
prepared  for  his  disciples  (2  Kings  iv.  38 — 41.).*     The  angel  gave 

>  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  (2nd  edit.),  Append.  K.  p.  544. 

*  Ipsi  eis  erant  philosophic  hoc  est,  amatorcs  sapientise,  ipsi  sapientes,  ipsi  theolo^  ip^i 
prophetse.  ipsi  doctores  probitatis  atqac  pietatis.  Do  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xli.  3.  tooL 
▼ii.  col  524  (edit.  Bcned.)  ["  This  was  in  a  time  of  famine.] 
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Elijah  only  bread  and  water  for  a  long  journey  (1  Kings  xix.  6 — 8); 
and  Obadiah,  the  pious  governor  of  Ahab's  household,  gave  the  same 
food  to  the  prophets  whose  lives  he  saved  in  a  cave  (1  Kings  xviii. 
4,  13.).  Their  recluse  abstemious  mode  of  living,  and  mean  apparel, 
sometimes  exposed  them  to  contempt  among  tlie  gay  and  courtly :  it 
was,  probably,  the  singular  dress  and  appearance  of  Elisha  which 
occasioned  the  impious  scoffs  of  the  young  men  at  Bethel  (2  Kings 
ii.  23.),  But,  in  general,  the  prophets  were  regarded  with  high 
esteem  and  veneration  by  the  wise  and  good,  and  even  by  ]>erson8 
of  the  first  rank  in  the  state  (1  Kings  xviiL  7.).  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  prophets  were  bound  by  any  vow  of  celibacy ;  for  Samuel 
had  children ;  and  the  scriptures  mention  the  wives  of  Isaiah  (viiL 
3.)  and  Hosea  H.  2.).  But  the  prophets  maintained  a  very  gu^ed 
intercourse  with  the  female  sex;  as  is  evident  in  the  conduct  of 
Elisha  towards  his  benevolent  hostess  (2  Kings  iv.  27.). 

But,  however  they  might  be  respected  by  pious  monarchs,  the 
prophets  were  frequently  exposed  to  cruel  treatment  from  wicked 
princes,  whose  impiety  they  reprehended,  and  to  insults  and  jeers 
from  the  people,  whose  immoral  practices  they  censured  and  con- 
demned ;  and  many  of  them  were  even  put  to  violent  deaths  (Heb. 
xi.  35 — 38.).  Yet,  amid  all  these  persecutions  and  this  injurious 
treatment,  they  despised  dangers,  torments,  and  death,  and  with 
wonderful  intrepidity  attacked  whatever  was  contrary  to  the  law  and 
worship  of  Jehovah,  contemning  secular  honours,  riches,  and  favours, 
with  astonishing  disinterestedness.* 

[  Some  critics  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  poverty  and  asceticism 
of  the  prophets.  They  cull  passages  descriptive  of  privations  under 
special  circumstances,  as  of  famine  or  persecution,  and  view  these  as 
indicating  their  ordinary  mode  of  life.  Hengstenberg  is  not  free 
from  this  fault.*  It  was  to  be  expected  that,  not  merely  as  prophets 
but  as  men  of  faith,  who  lived  above  the  world  and  looked  for  a 
better  home,  they  would  set  examples  of  simplicity  and  purity  of 
life.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  they  voluntarily  deprived  them- 
selves of  comforts.  Thus  Elijah  had  his  attendant  even  in  his  hasty 
flight  from  Jezreel  to  Beersheba  (1  Kings  xix.  3.).  And,  even 
under  an  ungodly  king,  Elisha  appears  to  have  had  powerful  influence 
at  court  (2  Kings  iv.  13).  Titles,  too,  of  high  respect  were  given 
thoin  (1  Kings  xviii.  7,  13 ;  2  Kings  ii.  19.).  If,  as  Hengstenberg 
imagines,  the  offerings,  which  by  the  Mosaic  law  were  to  be  the 
portion  of  the  Levites,  were  brought  by  the  pious  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  they  must  have  been  amply 
endowed.  But  this  opinion  is  questionable.  The  passage  on  whida 
Hengstenberg  relies  for  proof  of  it  (2  Kings  iv.  42.)  is  by  no  means 
decisive.] 

IV.  "  Prophecy  being  necessary  in  the  early  ages  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
prophets  were  not  merely  tolerated,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  they 

*  Calmet,  Preface  G^n^rale  sur  les  Proph^tes,  Art  3.  snr  la  Mani^re  de  Vie  des  Bro- 
phdtes,  &c.     Comm.  tora.  t.  pp.  560,  561.,  Dissert,  torn.  iL  pp.  SOS— 311. 
»  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  art.  Prophecy 
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were  also  promised,  lest  the  Hebrews  should  have  recourse  to  sootb- 
sayers,  who  were  idolaters,  and  would  seduce  them  mto  idolatrj 
(Deut  zviiL  9 — ^22.).  But,  that  advantage  might  not  be  taken  of 
this  institution  by  false  prophets,  Moses  decreed  that  imposton 
should  suffer  capital  punishment,  and  furnished  the  judges  with  two 
distinguishing  marks  by  which  a  false  prophet  might  be  known. 

*'  1.  The  prophet,  who  should  endeavour  to  introduce  the  worship 
of  other  gods  beside  Jehovah,  was  to  be  considered  as  an  impostor, 
and,  as  a  rebel  against  their  King,  to  be  capitally  punished  (Deal 
xiii.  1 — 5.). 

**  2.  Whoever  should  predict  anything  which  was  not  aooomplished 
by  the  event,  although  he  should  do  it  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  was  to 
be  condemned  to  death,  as  an  impostor  who  had  presumed  to  counter- 
feit the  seal  of  their  King  (Deut.  zviiL  20 — 22.).  Hence  it  is  plam 
that  the  prophets  were  not  sagacious  men,  whose  perspicacity 
enabled  them  to  foresee  future  events ;  for  an  error  committed  by 
such,  and  unaccompanied  by  guilt,  would  never  have  received  from 
Moses  so  severe  a  punishment.'* 

In  consequence  of  these  laws,  *'a  prophet  ran  a  great  risk  in 
undertaking  a  divine  mission,  unless  he  knew,  by  infallible  proofs, 
that  he  had  really  received  the  commands  of  the  Deity,  and  was  not 
deluded  by  his  own  imagination^  Of  the  nature  of  these  proofs  we 
are  not  informed ;  although  some  circumstances  are  recorded,  which 
show  that  the  prophets  were  certainly  possessed  of  thera.  For 
instance,  it  is  mentioned  (1  Sam.  iii.  7.),  that,  at  first,  Samuel  did 
not  know  the  voice  of  God;  and  Jeremiah  (xxxii.  6 — 9.)  confesses 
that  it  was  the  correspondence  of  the  event,  which  assur^  him  that 
the  direction  to  buy  the  field  of  his  relative  had  come  to  him  from 
God  (Compare  also  Jer.  xxviii.  9.).  The  proofs,  by  which  Moses 
was  satisfied  respecting  his  divine  commission,  are  recorded  at  length 
in  Exod.  iii.  1— iv.  17.'  That  the  prophets  had  other  means  of 
distinguishing  divine  revelations  from  their  own  thoughts  appears 
from  1  Sam.  xvi.  6,  7;  2  Sam.  vii.  1 — 17.;  1  Chron.  xviL  1 — 15.; 
IsaL  xxxviii.  1 — 8.;  2  Kings  xx.  1 — 11.  Occasionally,  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  revelation  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  imposable 
to  doubt  of  its  origin;  so  that  they  confess  themselves  unable  to 
refrain  from  speaking,  as  in  Jer.  xx.  7 — 10.  The  means,  indeed,  by 
which  they  distinguished  their  own  thoughts  from  divine  revelatmns, 
they  could  not  express  in  words;  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
to  one  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  how  we  know  the  painter  of  a 
picture,  or  the  author  of  a  composition,  solely  by  his  style.  To  the 
hearers  and  first  readers  of  the  prophets  their  divine  mission  was 
proved,  either  by  miracles  predicted,  and  accordingly  performed ;  or, 
if  such  were  not  granted,  by  the  event  corresponding  with  the  pro- 
phecies ;  for  the  prophecies  were  of  a  twofold  description,  some  relat- 
mg  to  proximate,  others  to  remote  events.     Those  of  the  former  kind, 

[^  A  **  sign  "  or  a  "  wonder  **  was  often  given  to  authenticate  the  commission  of  a  prophet 
The  two  terms  used,  T\\V^  and  nC)to,  are  nearlj  similar;  but,  when  a  distinction  is  made, 

the  latter  would  seem  to  be  of  more  restricted  meaning,  referring  only  to  something  fvturet 
while  the  former  might  apply  also  to  the  past  or  present.] 
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which  were  clear,  and  contained  various  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
dicted events^  wUch  must  necessarily  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
foresight^  afforded  by  their  completion  a  proof  to  the  contemporaries 
of  the  prophet,  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  God^  and  that  his  pre- 
dictions concerning  remote  events,  coming  from  the  same  source 
with  those  which  they  had  seen  fulfilled,  were  worthy  of  equal  credit' 
The  accomplishment  of  these  would  afford  to  posterity  the  proof  of 
his  divine  mission.  This  consequence  was  so  evident,  that  not  a 
few  even  of  the  heathens^  among  whom  Cjrrus  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  most  remarkable  instance,  were  convinced  by  it,  and  acknowledged 
that  the  author  of  these  prophecies  must  be  the  one  true  God.'  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  prophets  should  secure  the  credence 
of  their  contemporaries  in  that  portion  of  their  prophecies  which 
related  to  remote  events  by  some  predictions  respecting  events  of 
speedy  occurrence.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  prophets 
sometimes  predicted  proximate  events  of  little  moment  with  as  much 
care  as.  others  of  far  more  importance.'  Comp.  2  Sam.  xiL  14., 
xxiv.  11 — 14.;  1  Kings  xL  31— 39.,  xiii.  1 — 5.,  xiv.  6,  12.;  Isai.  vii. 
4 — 16.,*  xxxviii.  4 — 8. ;  Jer.  xxviii.  16, 17.,  xxxvii.  1 — xxxviii.  28.'** 

V.  In  considering  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, the  qualifications  which  were  requisite  for  the  prophetic 
ofiSce  claim  distinctly  to  be  considered :  Ihey  were  two  in  number^ 
viz. 

1.   Thejirst  and  leading  qtudification  was  a  holy  character. 

^*  As  this  is  the  uniform  sentiment  of  Jewish  writers,  so  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  history  and  lives  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  by  the 
express  testimony  of  St  Peter,  that  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  ike  Holv  Ghost  (2  Pet  i.  21 A  Though  we  meet  with 
some  instances  of  wicked  men,  to  whom  God,  on  special  occasions, 
imparted  his  secret  counsels,  such  as  the  covetous  Balaam,  and  the 
idolatrous  kings,  Pharaoh,  Abimelech,  and  Nebuchadnezzar^;  yet  we 

>  ComiK  1  Sam.  iii  19 — 21.;  where  the  general  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  Samael 
was  a  dmnely-commissioned  prophet,  is  stated  as  a  conseqaeDce  of  Qod*s  leitiug  none  of 
his  words  &U  to  the  ground ;  that  is,  of  the  regular  ftdfilment  of  his  predictions. 

*  The  prophets  themselres  oocasionallj  refer  to  this  evidence  of  their  divine  misidon,  and 
draw  plainlj  the  distinction  between  the  proximate  events,  by  predicting  which  they  ob- 
tain credence  for  their  other  prophecies,  and  those  more  remote  which  it  was  their  prin- 
cipal object  to  foretell  Compare  Isal  zli  22.,  xUL  9.,  xliv.  7,  S.;  Jer.  xxviiL  9.  Por  an 
ennmeration  of  prophecies  oif  proximate  events,  and  their  accomplishment,  see  Allix, 
Reflections  upon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  chap,  iii.,  in  Bishop  Watson's  Tracts, 
vol  i.  pp.  357 — 361. 

'  The  subject  of  the  evidenee  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophets  is  copiooslj  discussed 
by  Witsius  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  De  Notis  verse  PropbetisB  et  veri  Pro- 
phetfe,  pp.  132 — 160. 

*  See  an  illustration  of  this  prediction  of  a  proximate  event  and  its  fhlfllment,  nq>ra 
Vol.  L  p.  276. 

*  Professor  Turner's  and  Mr.  Whittingham's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introduction,  pp. 
313 — 315.  [See  Hengstenbergon  the  criteria  by  which  true  and  false  prophets  were  dis- 
tinguished, in  Kitto's  CycL  of  Bibl.  Lit.  art.  Propbecv. 

*  **  The  transient  vonchsafemeut  of  this  spirit  to  bad  men,  while  it  answered  some  special 
purpose  of  divine  wisdom,  admirably  displayed  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  using  the  most 
unlikely  and  wicked  instruments  to  serve  his  own  designs,  in  constraining  even  his  enemies 
to  utter  those  truths  and  predictions,  which  promoted  his  honour  and  interest,  and  sealed 
their  own  condemnation  and  ruin."  **  We  see,  then,  the  singular  beauty  of  the  divine  con- 
duct; which,  by  thus  inspiring  and  controlling  the  minds  of  sinful  men,  turned  their 
counsels  into  foolishness,  and  made  their  wrath  and  wickedness  subservient  to  his  praise.** 
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may  presume  that  none  but  good  men  were  statedly  honoured  with 
these  divine  communications ;  and  especially  that  none  but  such  were 
employed  as  penmen  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  declaration, 
therefore,  of  Peter,  will  doubtless  apply  to  all  the  prophetic  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  They  were  all  men  of  real  and  exemplar? 
holiness.  The  importance  of  personal  piety  and  virtue  in  the  extra- 
ordinary ministers  of  Jehovah  will  account  for  his  withdrawing  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  from  the  Hebrew  nation  in  the  latter  stages  of 
their  polity,  that  is,  from  Malachi  to  Christ;  because  during  thii 
period  their  religious  and  moral  state  was  universally  corrupt" 

2,  The  mind  of  the  prophet  must  be  in  a  serene  and  composed  framtj 
in  order  to  receive  the  spirit  of  inspiration, 

*^  The  Jewish  doctors  tell  us  that  a  mind,  loaded  with  fresh  guilt, 
oppressed  with  sorrow,  or  disturbed  with  passion,  could  not  duly 
receive  and  exercise  this  heavenly  gift.  Accordingly,  when  David 
in  his  penitential  psalm,  after  the  affair  of  Uriah,  prays  that -the  Hol^ 
Spirit  might  be  restored  to  him,  that  God  would  give  him  jot/  and  glad- 
ness and  a  free  spirit,  the  Hebrew  commentators  understand  by  these 
expressions  that  prophetic  spirit,  which  his  guilt  and  distress  of  mind 
had  banished,  and  that  peaceful  and  cheerful  frame,  which  would 
invite  its  return.  To  prove  that  passion  unfitted  the  mind  for  the 
prophetic  impulse,  they  plead  the  story  of  Elisha;  who,  being 
requested  by  the  three  kin^  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Edom^  to  inquire 
of  God  for  them  in  their  distress  for  water  during  a  military  expedi- 
tion, was  transported  with  pious  indignation  against  the  wicked  king 
of  Israel ;  but,  being  willing  to  oblige  the  good  king  of  Judah,  called 
for  a  minstrel  or  musician,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  calming  his 
passion,  and  thus  preparing  him  for  the  spirit  of  inspiration. 
Accordingly,  while  the  minstrel  played,  we  are  told,  the  hand  of  tk 
Lord  came  upon  him.  This  intimates  one  important  reason  why  the 
prophets  ana  their  pupils  cultivated  sacred  music;  and  also  why 
those  who  composed  and  sung  divine  hymns  are  sometimes  styled 
prophets;  viz.  because  in  many  cases  this  heavenly  art  was  not 
only  assisted  by,  but  wonderfully  fitted  persons  for,  celestial  com- 
munications." ' 

3.  Though  prophecy  was  a  perfectly-gratuitous  gift  of  God,  and 
independent  on  human  industry,  yet  it  did  not  exclude  application 
and  study,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  a  particukr 
prophecy. 

Thus,  Daniel  prayed  and  fasted  in  order  that  he  might  know  the 
mystery  of  the  seventy  weeks  which  had  been  predicted  by  Jeremial 
(Dan.  ix.  2.).  Zechariah  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  study  of 
prophecy  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  5.);  and  St  Peter  states  that  this  was  the 
employment  of  the  ancient  prophets  (1  Pet  i.  10,  11.). 

Vl.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the  nature, 
extent,  permanency,  and  different  degrees  of  inspiration  which  the 
prophets  possessed.  [They  must,  of  course,  have  a  divine  call,  but 
whether  there  was  any  special  inauguration  is  questionable.]     No^ 

'  Tappan,  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  190—193. 
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to  enter  into  an  useless  discussion  of  conflicting  sentiments^  we  may 
remark  that  the  communication  between  God  and  man  is  by  prayer^ 
by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  his  works :  in  old  times  it  was  also  by 
the  prophets,  and  before  them  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
proper  symbols  of  the  divine  presence.  l!£uikind,  at  first,  consulted 
God  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  at  his  altars.  After  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  establishment  of  the  priest- 
hood, we  find  three  modes  of  communicating  the  divine  will  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament:  1.  The  Shechinah;  2.  The  Urim  and 
Thummim;  and,  3.  Bevelation  by  dreams^  visions^  by  inspiration, 
or  by  immediate  conversation  with  the  Deity.  When  these  kinds  of 
prophecy  ceased  under  the  second  temple,  according  to  the  talmu* 
dists,  they  were  succeeded,  4.  By  the  Bath  Kol,  or  voice  from 
heaven.* 

1.  The  Shechinah  was  the  sitting  or  dwelling  of  God  between  the 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat,  or  cover  of  the  ark  (Psal.  Ixxx.  1.  and 
xciz.  1.);  whence  he  delivered  his  answers  in  an  articulate  voice 
(Exod.  XXV.  22.,  xxix.  42. ;  Numb.  vii.  89.). 

2.  The  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  was  on  the  high-priest's 
breast-plate  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.),  was  another  standing  oracle,  to  be 
consulted  on  all  great  occasions  (Numb,  xxvii.  21. ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6., 
xxiii.  9.,  XXX.  7. ;  Ezra  ii,  63.) ;  and  the  answers  were  returned  by  a 
visible  signification  of  the  divine  will.  This  oracle  was  not  only 
venerable  among  the  Jews,  but  was  also  celebrated  among  the  Gbreeks, 
as  Josephus  informs  us  ^  for  its  infallible  answers. 

3.  AjQother  mode  of  revealing  the  divine  will  was  by  dreams  and 
visions,  by  inspiration,  or  a  conversation  with  the  Deity, 

(1.)  Dreams,  or  (to  adopt  the  elegant  expressions  of  the  Tema 
nite)  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  nighty  when  deep  sleep  fdlleth  on 
men  (Job  iv.  13.\  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  scriptures  as 
channels  by  whicn  the  divine  will  was  communicated  to  mankind. 
^^  Abimeledi  was  reproved  and  admonished  in  a  dream  concerning 
Sarah  (Gen.  xx.  3.);  **  and,  to  Abraham,  by  a  prophetic  dream,  were 
announced  the  bondage  of  his  posterity  in  Egypt,  and  their  deliver- 
ance, accompanied  with  the  promise  of  long  life  to  himself  before  he 
should  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  (Gen.  xv.  12 — 16.).  "  The  dreams 
of  Joseph,  and  of  Pharaoh  and  his  servants,  were  divine  (Gen. 
xxxviL  5.,  xl.  5.,  xli.  1.);  as  also  was  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  many  kingdoms  (Dan.  ii.  1.).  All  these  were 
worthy  of  the  divine  interposition,  ana  carried  the  evidence  of  their 
divine  original  by  the  revelations  they  made,  and  the  strong  im- 
pressions left  by  them  upon  the  mind."' 

(2.)  Visions  were  revelations  made  in  a  trance  or  ecstasy,  during 
which  ideas  and  symbolic  representations  were  presented  to  the  ima- 

\}  CarpzoT  makea  three  diTisionSy  eti^  waeerdotaly  and  prophetic  oommanications  with 
God.  Introd.  ad  Lib.  BibL  pan  iii.  pp.  14,  &c  For  the  first,  casting  lots  was  in  frequent 
use  (see  Josh.  yiL  16 — 18. ;  1  Sam.  x.  20,  21.,  xiy.  42.):  the  priestl/  was  bj  Urim  and 
Thummim ;  the  prophetical  hj  dreams,  &c] 

*  Ant  Jud.  lib.  iii  cap.  8.  (al  9.)  §  9. 

*  Sharpe,  SecondArgument  in  Defence  of  Christianity  from  Prophecj,  pp.  20—28.;  Jahn, 
Introdnctio  ad  Yet  Food.  §  86.  iii.;  Witsios,  Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  1.  cap.  5. 
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pination  of  tlie  prophet^  when  awdce,  or  the  future  wm  exhibited  m 
it  were  in  distant  prospect^     Thus,  Isaiah  beheld  the  Lord  sitdo^ 
npon  a  lofty  throne,  his  train  filling  the  temple,  above  which  stood 
seraphim,  who  alternately  prochumed   his  praises  (Isu*  tL  1—3.)^ 
While  Ezekiel  was  among  the  captives  by  the  river  Chebar,  the 
heavens  were  opened,  and  he  beheld  the  visions  of  God,  whidi  be 
has  described  (EzeL  L).    To  this  class  of  divine  manifestaticms  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  the  revelation  made  to  Jeremiah,  concerning  the 
girdle  which  he  was  commanded  to  conceal  near  the  river  Euphrated, 
and  to  resume  it  after  it  had  become  decayed  (Jer.  xiii.  1^9.). 
Indeed,  it  is  not  credible  that  the  prophet  should  have  been  sent 
twice  upon  a  journey  of  such  considerable  length  and  di£Bculty  (for 
the  Euphrates  is  computed  to  have  been  eighteen  or  twenty  dajs 
distant  from  Jerusalem),  to  a  very  great  loss  of  his  time ;  when  everj 
purpose  would  have  been  answered  altogether  as  well,  if  the  trana- 
action  had  been  represented  in  vision,     xhe  same  supposition  of  a 
vision  must  be  admitted  in  other  cases  also,  particularly  in  Jer.  xxt. 
15 — 29. ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  believe  that  Jeremiah  actually 
went  round  with  a  cup  in  his  hand  to  all  the  kings  and  nations 
enumerated  in  that  chapter,  and  made  them  drink  of  its  contents. 
Micaiah,  in  vision,  beheld  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  the  celestial  host,  and  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the  hills 
(1  Kings  xxii.  17 — 23.).     Other  instances  of  revelations  by  visions 
may  be  seen  in  Numb.  xxiv.  15.  &c. ;  Ezek.  iii.  1.,  iv.  5,  12, 15., 
viii.  1.  &C. ;  Dan.  viL ;  Acts  x.  9 — 16. ;  2  Cor.  xii«  1—4.     Many  of 
the  scenes  represented  in  the  Apocalypse  were  in  vision.'    In  Job 
iv.  13 — 16.  there  is  a  description  of  a  vision  by  Eliphaz  the  Tema- 
nite,  which,  for  sublimity,  is  unrivalled  by  any  production  of  andent 
or  of  modem  poetry.     ^^  Midnight,  solitude,  tne  deep  sleep  of  all 
around,  the  dreadful  chill,  and  erection  of  the  hair  over  the  whole  body, 
the  shivering  not  of  the  muscles  only,  but  of  the  bones  themselves, 
the  gliding  approach  of  the  spectre,  the  abruptness  of  his  pause,  bis 
undefined  and  indescribable  form,  are  all  powerful  and  original  cha- 
racters, which  have  never  been  given  with  equal  efiect  by  any  other 
writer."'     [It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  prophetic  viaons 
were  real,  or  merely  the  kind  of  dress  in  which  the  prophets  clothed 
their  conceptions.     It  is   not  easy  to  decide,  nor  is  it  of  much 
importance.    John  xii.  41.  would  seem  in  favour  of  the  former 
notion.] 

(3.)  Inspiration  [or,  more  properly,  revelation]  was  a  third  mode 
by  which  the  divine  designs  were  manifested  to  the  prophets;  by 
which  term  we  are  to  understand  ^^a  suggestion  of  ideas  to  the 
understanding,  without  such  representations  to  the  fancy  as  the 
former  methods  imply.  Maimonides,  one  of  the  most  rational  and 
learned  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  explains  thb  inspiration  to  be  a  divine 

>  See  before,  pp.  396 — 898. 

*  Witsiufl,  Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  L  cap.  3.  §  iz.  pp.  19,  2a;  Dr.  Blaynej,  on  Jer.  xiil  *- 

*  Dr.  Good*8  Translation  of  Job,  Notes,  p.  51.  [See  some  venr  sensible  observations  <« 
prophetic  risions  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Tomer,  Thoagbts  on  the  Origin,  Character,  and  Interpret** 
iion  of  ScriDtnral  IVophecy.  New  York,  1858.  disc  ir.  pp.  64 — 71. ;  comp^  disc  f.  ff* 
79—100.] 
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impulse^  enabling  and  urging  the  subject  of  it  to  utter  psalms  and 
bjmns,  or  useful  moral  precepts,  or  matters  civile  sacred,  and  divine; 
and  that,  while  he  is  awake,  ^nd  has  the  ordinary  use  and  vigour  of 
his  senses.  Such  was  the  inspiration  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth, 
who  on  a  very  interesting  occasion  are  said  to  have  been  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  have  uttered  the  most  sublime  acknowledg- 
ments or  predictions  (Luke  L  41,  42,  67 — 79.).  Such,  too,  was  the 
inspiration  of  the  ancient  prophets  in  general,  who  '  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  This  sacred  impulse  was  of  a  calm 
and  gentle  nature,  and  thus  was  clearly  distinguished  from  the  fana* 
tical  inspiration  of  heathen  diviners.^ .  .  .  But  die  prophets  of  the  true 
God  were  only  ^  moved,'  that  is,  calmly  influenced  oy  his  inspiring 
Spirit  This  influence,  fax  from  suspenoing,  added  vigour  and  eleva- 
tion to  their  own  reason  and  prudence."* 

(4.)  But  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  modes  of  communicating  the 
divine  will  to  man  was  a  direct  conversation  toith  God.  It  is  espe- 
cially recorded  of  Moses,  that  there  arose  no  prophet  subsequently 
like  unto  him^  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face  (Deut  xxxiv.  10,). 
This  has  been  termed  the  Mosaical  inspiration:  it  was  the  highest 
degree,  and  was  characterized  by  the  following  circumstances,  which 
distinguished  it  from  the  revelations  made  to  the  rest  of  the  prophets: 
—  1.  Moses  was  made  partaker  of  these  divine  revelations,  while  he 
was  awake  (Numb.  xiL  6 — 8.) ;  whereas  God  manifested  himself  to 
all  the  other  prophets  in  a  dream  or  vision.  2.  Moses  prophesied 
without  the  mediation  of  any  angelic  power,  by  an  influence  derived 
inunediately  from  God ;  while  in  all  other  prophecies  some  an^el  ap- 
peared to  tibe  prophet  3.  All  the  other  prophets  were  afraid,  and 
troubled  and  fainted;  but  Moses  was  not  so.  To  him  the  Lord 
spake,  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend  (Exod.  xxxiiL 
11.),  that  is,  freely  and  familiarly,  without  fear  and  trembling.  4. 
Not  one  of  the  other  prophets  could  utter  predictions  at  their 
pleasure ;  but  Moses,  on  whom  the  spirit  of  prophecy  rested  at  all 
times,  was  free  to  prophesy',  and  might  have  recourse  at  any  time 
to  the  sacred  oracle  in  the  tabernacle,  which  spake  from  between  the 
cherubim.^ 

**  In  all  the  cases  here  described,  the  prophets  could  not,  without 
doubting  the  clearest  and  most  palpable  evidence,  distrust  the  truth 
of  the  revelations  which  they  received ;  and,  with  respect  to  us,  we 
have  ample  reason,  from  a  collective  consideration  of  their  writings, 
to  be  convinced  that  their  inspiration  was  accompanied  with  sufficient 
characters  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dreams  of  enthusiasm,  or  the 
visions  of  fancy.'' '  Though  their  bodily  strength  was  sometimes 
overpowered  by  tiie  magnitude  of  their  revelations,  and  their  eyes 

>  Virgil  represents  the  sibyl  as  perfectly  frantic,  as  struggling  in  rain  to  shake  off  ^e 
deity  that  inspired  her,  and  as  irresistibly  forced  to  utter  his  dictates.  Ma.  yL  47.  &c  77. 
&c.    Locan  describes  the  Pythian  prophetess  in  the  same  manner.    Lib.  y.  143 — 21S. 

{^Some  have  erroneously  believed  that  the  prophets  similarly  were  so  excited  as  to  appear 
Ike  madmen.] 

*  Tappan,  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  198,  199. 

*  [This  may  reasonably  be  doubted.] 

*  Smith,  Select  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  chap,  xl  pp.  261,  262;  Witsius,  MisceH  Sacr, 
lib.  i.  cap.  7.  *  Bp.  Gray,  Key,  p.  325. 
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were  dazzled  with  tbe  splendour  of  the  yisionary  light,  as  in  tbe 
instances  of  Daniel  (z.  5 — 9.),  and  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  L  17.), 
yet  they  retained  full  possession  of  their  understanding,  and  the  &es 
exercise  of  their  reason.  The  prophetical  spirit,  seating  itself  m  the 
rational  powers,  as  well  as  in  the  imagination,  never  alienated  the 
mind,  but  informed  and  enlightened  it ;  and  those  who  were  actoatied 
by  it  always  maintained  a  clearness  and  consistency  of  reason,  with 
strength  and  solidity  of  judgment.  For  God  did  not  employ  idiots  or 
fools  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  his  will,  but  those  whose  intellects 
were  entire  and  perfect ;  and  he  imprinted  so  clear  a  copy  of  his 
truth  upon  them,  that  it  became  their  own  sense,  being  digested  fnllj 
into  their  understandings ;  so  that  they  were  able  to  represent  it  to 
others  as  truly  as  any  person  can  express  his  own  thou^hts.^  And, 
if  at  any  time  they  (ud  not  clearly  understand  the  profmetic  reyeia- 
tion  commimicated  to  them,  they  asked  for  an  explanation :  such  wu 
the  conduct  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  18 — 23.,  x.  1.,  &c.),  and  of  Ze- 
chariah  (i.  9.,  iv.  4.,  vi.  4,  5.). 

When  the  various  kinds  of  prophecy  above  enimierated  ceased 
imder  the  second  temple,  they  were  succeeded,  according  to  the 
talmudists,  by 

4.  The  Bath  Kol,  voice  from  heaven^  or  the  aerial  regions,  daughter* 
voice  y  or  daughter  of  a  voice;  because,  on  the  cessation  of  the  divine 
oracle,  this  came  in  its  place  as  its  daughter  or  successor.  Sotne 
expositors  have  imagined  that  this  voice  is  alluded  to  in  John  xii. 
28. ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  such  a  oonjectura 
Dr.  Pridea>ux,  however,  has  shown  that  the  Bath  Kol  was  no  such 
celestial  voice  as  the  talmudists  pretend,  but  only  a  fantastical  wsj 
of  divination  of  their  own  invention,  like  the  Sorfes  VtrgtHane 
among  the  heathens ;  for,  as,  yyith  them,  the  words  of  the  poet,  upon 
which  they  first  dipped,  were  the  oracle  whereby  they  prognosticated 
those  future  events,  concerning  which  they  were  desirous  of  info^ 
mation ;  so,  among  the  Jews,  when  they  appealed  to  Bath  Eol,  the 
next  words  which  they  heard  from  any  one  were  regarded  as  ihe 
desired  divine  oradc' 

Some  of  the  adversaries  of  the  bible  have  represented  the  Hebrew 
prophets  as  public  incendiaries,  who  perpetually  denounced,  and  fre- 
quently brought,  calamities  upon  their  country,  merely  on  account 
of  religious  opinions.  For  such  charge  there  is  no  other  ground  but 
this,  viz.  that  the  prophets  constantly  testified  against  idolati^i 
equally  among  rulers  and  people.  It  will  be  recollected  that  idok' 
try  in  the  Hebrew  nation  was  high  treason  against  their  own  consti- 
tution, and  Jehovah  their  King.  Idolatry  directly  forfeited  tbof 
territory  and  privileges:  it  was  an  inlet  to  every  abomination:  it 
defeated  the  great  end  for  which  that  people  was  selected ;  and  io 

*  See  Smith,  Select  Discoorseft,  pp.  190,  &c. 

*  Prideaux,  Connection,  partii«  book  v.  sab  anno  107.  vol  iu  pp.  828,  329.  TheOuiH 
tians,  after  Christianity  begun  to  be  corrapted,  learnt  from  the  heathen  the  same  odo^ 
divination,  and  used  the  bible  in  the  same  manner  as  the  heathen  had  employed  the  po^ 
of  VirgiL  In  pp.  329,  380.  Dr.  Prideaox  haa  gi?en  some  remarkable  instances  of  ^ 
absurd  mode  of  penetrating  into  futarity.  See  Smith,  Select  Discourses  on  Firopbecji 
chap.  X.    [Comp.  Kitto*8  C^cL  of  BibL  lit  art.  Bath  Kol] 
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fheir  fundamental  laws  the  most  destructive  calamities  were  denounced 
against  it.  Consequently,  the  prophets,  in  boldly  arresting  this  evil, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  showed  themselves  to  be,  not 
the  malignant  disturbers,  but  the  truest  and  most  disinterested 
friends  of  their  country;  especially  as  by  this  conduct  they  executed 
the  benevolent  commission  with  which  Jehovah  had  intrusted  them, 
a  commission  intended  not  to  destroy,  but,  if  possible,  to  save  that 
people,  by  checking  those  crimes  which  were  pregnant  with  ruin.^ 
[Under  the  monarchy,  and  particularly  afler  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom, the  prophets  seem  more  numerous.  Such  an  order  of  men  was 
then  peculiarly  needed  to  convey  the  admonitions  and  reproofs  of 
God  to  wicked  rulers.  They  interfered  in  what  may  be  called 
politics  simply  as  Gt>d  directed  them ;  and,  had  their  counsels  been 
followed,  national  prosperity  as  well  as  individual  piety  would  have 
been  the  result] 

VIL  Antiquity  and  succession  of  the  prophets. 

Prophecy  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  true  religion ; 
and,  as  religion  has  existed  in  every  age,  prophecy  equally  subsisted 
from  the  commencement  of  the  world. 

The  Jews  reckon  forty-eight  prophets,  and  seven  prophetesses*; 
Clement  of  Alexandria  enumerates  thirty-five  prophets  and  five 
prophetesses  * ;  and  Epiphanius,  seventy-three  prophets  and  ten  pro- 
phetesses.* Witsius,  and  some  other  modern  critics,  divide  the  series 
of  prophets  into  three  periods,  during  which  God  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  spake  unto  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation 
(Heb.  i.  1.);  viz.  1.  Prophets  who  flourished  before  the  giving  of 
the  law  of  Moses;  2.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  me  law; 
and  3.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the  period  comprised  in  the 
New  Testament. 

i.  Prophets  [by  which  term  must  be  understood  any  to  whom  a 
divine  commumcation  was  made,  as  well  as  interpreters  of  God's  will], 
before  the  giving  of  t/ie  law  of  Moses  were,  Adam,  Enoch,  Lamech, 
two  of  the  name  (Gen.  iv.  24.,  v.  29.),  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Job,  and  his  friends,  and  Balaam.  The  prophetesses  in  this 
period  were  Sarah,  Hagar,  and  Rebecca. 

iu  Prophets  under  the  law,  of  whom  there  are  four  series. 

1.  Prophets  in  the  desert :  —  Moses,  Aaron,  the  prophetess  Miriam, 
the  seventy  elders  (Numb.  xi.  16,  17,  24 — 30.). 

2.  Prophets  in  the  land  of  Canaan  :  — Joshua,  an  anonymous  pro- 
phet (Judg.  vi.  8 — 10.),  another  anonymous  prophet  who  denounced 
the  divine  jud^ents  to  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii  27 — 36.),  the  prophetesses 
Deborah  and  Hannah,  Samuel,  Nathan,  Gad,  Asapn,  Heman, 
Jeduthun,  David,  Solomon,  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  (1  nings  xL  29., 
xiv.),  Shemaiah  (2  Chron.  xi.  2.,  xiL  5, 16.).,  Iddo^(2  Chron.  ix.  29.^ 
xii.  16.,  xiiL  22.),  the  man  of  Gt)d  who  went  from  Judah  and  prophesied 
against  the  altar  erected  by  Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  the  old  prophet 

"  Tappan,  Lectures,  pp.  205,  206.  •  Megillah,  c.  1. 

■  Stromata,  lib.  i.  Op.  torn.  L  pp.  8S4.,  &c.,  400.  (edit.  Potter.). 

*  Ap.  Coteler.,  Const.  Apost  not.  in  lib.  iv.  cap.  vi  vol.  i.  p.  298,  (edit.  Amst.  1724). 

*  f  There  were  probably  two  of  the  name.] 
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wbo  dwelt  at  Bethel  (I  ISngs  xiii.),  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded  (S 
Chron.  xv,  1.),  Oded  (2  Chroiu  xv.  8.),  who,  perhape,  ia  the  same  with 
Iddo  above  mentionea,  Hanani  the  seer  (2  Chron.  xvL  7.),  Jehu  the 
son  of  Hanani  (2  Kings  xyi«  1.;  2  Chron.  xix.  2.),  Elijah,  Micaiah 
the  son  of  Imlah  (1  Kings  xxii.  8),  two  anonjnious  prophets  delivered 
messages  to  Ahab  (1  Kmgs  xx.  13,  22,  35—43.),  «iahaziel  the  son  of 
Zachariah  (2  Chron.  xx.  14.),  Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavah  (2  Chron. 
XX.  37.),  Elisha,  Zachariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20, 
21.),  an  anonymous  prophet  who  dissuaded  Amaziah  the  son  of 
Joash  from  undertaking  an  expedition  against  the  Edomites,  with  an 
auxiliary  army  of  Israelites  (2  Chron.  xxv.  7.),  Oded  (2  Chron.  xxviiL 
9),  Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  of  Kirjath-Jearim  (Jer.  xzvL  20.), 
Jonah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Joel,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakknk,  Oba- 
diah,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  Kings 
-rm,  14.).  Two  more  anonymous  prophets  are  mentioned  (2  Elings 
ix.  1—10;  2  Chron.  xxv.  15,  16.). 

3.  Prophets  during  the  Babylonish  captivity: — Ezekiel,  and  DanieL 

4.  Prophets  after  tlie  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity: — Hag- 
gai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who  was  the  last  of  the  prophets  as  it 
respects  the  prophetic  office,  but  not  as  respects  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
if  we  may  credit  what  Josephus  relates  of  the  high-priest  J  addus  or 
Jaddua,  and  the  relation  of  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  Mac- 
cabees concerning  Judas  Maccabfeus  (2  Mace.  xv.  12.). 

iiL  Prophets  under  the  period  comprised  in  the  New  Testament: — 
Zacharias,  Simeon,  and  John  the  Baptist, until  Christ;  and,  aflter  lus 
ascension,  Agabus  (Acts  xL  28.,  xxi.  11.),  the  apostles  Paul,  and 
John  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  besides  other  prophets  who  are 
mentioned  in  J  Cor.  xiL  28.,  xiv.  29-— 32.;  Eph.  ii.  20.,  iiL  5.,  and  iv. 
11.;  of  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  in  this  volume,  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  consideration  of  the  writings  of  those  prophets 
who  flourished  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.^ 

YIII.  The  early  prophets  committed  nothing  to  writing :  their 
predictions,  being  only,  or  chiefly,  of  a  temporary  nature,  are  inserted 
in  the  historical  books,  together  with  their  fulfilment.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Elijah,  Elisha,  Micaiah,  and  others  ;  but 
those  who  were  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  its  most  exalted 
sense,  and  were  commissioned  to  utter  predictions,  the  accomplidn 
ment  of  which  was  as  yet  far  distant,  were  directed  to  write  them, 
or  cause  them  to  be  written,  in  a  book  (Comp.  Isai.  viiL  1.,  xxx.  8.; 
Jer.  XXX.  2.,  xxxvi.  2,  28. ;  Ezek.  xliii.  11. :  Hab.  iL  2,  &c).  Hie 
predictions,  thus  committed  to  writing,  were  carefiiUy  preserved, 
under  a  conviction  that  they  contained  important  truths,  thereafter  to 
be  more  fully  revealed,  which  were  to  receive  their  accomplishment 
at  the  appointed  periods.  It  was  also  the  office  of  the  prophets  to 
conmiit  to  writing  the  history  of  the  Jews' ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 

*  Calmet,  Preface  G^nlrale  sar  les  Prophdtes,  Comm.  torn.  t.  pp.  558 — 560,  DismtU- 
tioDi,  torn.  ii.  pp.  305—307.;  Witoius,  Biiscell  Sacr.  lib.  i.  capp.  16—21.  pp.  161 — LSS.; 
CarpzoT,  Introd.  ad  libros  Biblicos  Vet.  Test  pan  iii.  pp.  66 — 69. 

'  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.;  2  Chron.  xii.  1 5.,  xiii.  22^  xx.  34..  xxvi  22.,  xxxii.  32.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  information  that  communicated  in  the  sacred  Tolume,  we  are  informed  by 
Josephos  that,  from  the  death  of  Moses  until  the  reign  of  Artazerzea  kin|^  of  Persia^  the 
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ih&iy  in  the  Jewish  classification  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  find  several  historical  writings  arranged  among  the  prophets. 
Throughout  their  prophetic  and  historical  books  the  utmost  plainness 
and  sincerity  prevaiL  They  record  the  idolatries  of  the  nation,  and 
foretell  the  judgments  of  God  which  were  to  befall  the  Jews  in  con- 
sequence of  their  forsaking  his  worship  and  service ;  and  they  have 
transmitted  a  relation  of  the  crimes  and  misconduct  of  their  best 
princes.  David,  Solomon,  and  others — who  were  types  of  the 
Messiah,  and  who  expected  that  he  would  descend  from  their  race, 
regarding  the  glories  of  their  several  reigns  as  presages  of  his — are 
described  not  only  without  flattery,  but  also  without  any  reserve  or 
extenuation.  They  write  like  men  who  had  no  regard  to  any  thing 
but  truth  and  the  glory  of  God. 

The  manner  in  which  the  prophets  announced  their  predictions 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  [Their  responses  were  frequently 
given  in  reply  to  enquiries  (Jer.  xlii.).]  Sometimes  they  utter^ 
them  aloud  in  a  public  place ;  and  it  is  in  allusion  to  this  practice 
that  Isaiah  is  commanded  to  **  cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  lus  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  and  show  the  people  of  God  their  transgressions,  and 
the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins"  (IsaL  IviiL  1.).  Sometimes  their 
predictions  were  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  temple,  where  they  might 
be  generally  read  (Jer.  vii.  2.);  but,  upon  important  occasions, 
^  when  it  was  necessary  to  rouse  the  fears  of  a  disobedient  (leople, 
and  to  recall  them  to  repentance,  the  prophets,  as  objects  of  universal 
attention,  appear  to  have  walked  about  publicly  in  sackcloth,  and 
with  every  external  mark  of  humiliation  and  sorrow.  They  then 
adopted  extraordinary  modes  of  expressing  their  convictions  of  im- 
pending wrath,  and  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  apprehensions  of 
their  countrymen,  by  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  threatened 
punishment.  Thus  Jeremiah  made  bonds  and  yokes,  and  put  them 
on  his  neck  (Jer.  xxvii.),  strongly  to  intimate  the  subjection  that 
God  would  bring  on  the  nations  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  should 
subdue.  Isaiah  likewise  walked  naked,  that  is,  without  the  rou^h 
garment  of  the  prophet,  and  barefoot  (Is^.  xx.),  as  a  sign  of  the  dis- 
tress that  awaited  the  Egyptians.  So,  Jeremiah  broke  the  potter's 
vessel  (xix.) ;  and  Ezekiel  publicly  removed  his  household  goods 
from  the  city,  more  forcibly  to  represent,  by  these  actions,  some  cor- 
respondent calamities  ready  to  fall  on  nations  obnoxious  to  God's 
wrath' ;  this  mode  of  expressing  important  circumstances  by  action 
being  customary  and  familiar  among  all  eastern  nations."^ 

Sometimes  the  prophets  were  commanded  to  seal  and  shut  up  their 
prophecies,  that  the  originals  might  be  preserved  until  they  were 
accomplished,  and  then  compared  with  the  event  (IsaL  viii.  16.; 
Dan.  viii.  26.,  and  xil  4.).  For,  when  the  prophecies  were  not  to 
be  fulfilled  till  after  many  years,  and  in  some  cases  not  till  after 

prophets  who  were  after  Moses  committed  to  writing  the  transactions  of  their  own  times. 
Josephos,  Ck>nt.  Apion.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

>  Ezek.  xii.  7.  compared  with  2  Kings  xxt.  4,  5.,  where  the  accomplishment  of  this 
tjTpical  prophecy  is  related.    See  also  Ezek.  xxxviu  16—20. 

'  Bp.  Gray,  Key,  pp.  382—334.  ["^^^  symbolical  actions  were  probably  not  always 
actually  performed.    See  above,  p.  768.] 
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seyeral  ages.  It  was  requisite  that  the  original  writings  diould  be 
kept  with  the  utmost  care ;  but»  when  the  tune  was  so  near  at  hain], 
that  the  prophecies  must  be  fresh  in  every  person^s  recollection,  or 
that  the  originals  could  not  be  suspected  or  supposed  to  be  lost,  the 
same  care  was  not  required  TBev.  xxii.  10.)!  It  seems  to  have 
been  customary  for  the  propnets  to  deposit  their  writing  in  the 
tabernacle,  or  lay  them  up  before  the  Lord  (1  SauL  z.  25!).'  And 
there  is  a  tradition*,  that  all  the  canonical  books,  as  well  as  the  law, 
were  put  into  the  side  of  the  ark.  [But  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
prophets  always  collected  their  own  productions.  This  was,  how- 
ever, doubtless  done  under  divine  guidance.] 

It  is  certain  that  the  writings  of  die  ancient  prophets  were  carefully 
preserved  during  the  captivity,  and  they  were  frequently  referred  to, 
and  cited  by  the  later  prophets.  Thus,  the  prophecy  of  Micah  is 
quoted  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18.,  a  short  time  before  the  captivity ;  and, 
under  it,  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  is  cited  in  Dan.  ix.  2.,  and  the 
prophets,  generally,  in  ix.  6.  Zechariah  not  only  quotes  the  former 
prophets  (i.  4.),  but  supposes  their  writings  to  be  well  known  to  the 
people  (vii.  7.).  The  prophet  Amos  is  cited  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit  (iL  6.),  as  Jonah  and  the  prophets  in  general  are  in  xiv.  4, 
5,  8.  It  is  evident  that  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and 
the  other  prophets,  who  lived  during  the  captivity,  carefully  pre- 
served the  writings  of  their  inspired  predecessors ;  for  they  very 
frequently  cited  and  appealed  to  them,  and  expected  deliverance  from 
their  captivity  by  the  accomplishment  of  their  predictions.' 

[It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  whole  of  prophetic  literature 
is  extant.  We  may  reply  in  the  negative.  There  were  many  pro- 
phets, as  above  noticed,  who  uttered  what  was  never  committed  to 
writing.  But  we  may  safely  conclude  that  all  that  Grod  intended  f<Nr 
not  a  mere  temporary  purpose,  but  the  lasting  guidance  of  the  church, 
has  been  preserved.] 

Although  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  tlie  prophets  are  clearly  in 
prose,  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  yet  the  other  books,  constituling  by  fisur 
the  larger  portion  of  the  prophetic  writings,  are  classed  by  bishop 
Lowth  among  the  poetical  productions  of  the  Jews;  and  (with  the 
exception  of  certain  passages  in  Isaiah,  Habakkuk,  and  Ezekiel, 
which  appear  to  constitute  complete  poems  of  different  kinds,  odes  as 
well  as  elegies)  form  a  particular  species  of  poesy,  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes by  the  appellation  of  Prophetic.  On  the  nature  of  whidi 
see  pp.  373,  374,  above;  and  for  some  observations  on  the  in- 
terpretation and  accomplishment  of  scripture  prophecies,  see  pp. 
395 — 412.  [On  the  figurative  or  allegorical  style,  simpler  in  the  older 
prophets,  more  obscure  in  the  later,  see  pp.  337,  &c.] 

IX.  The  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  sixteen  in 

>  Josephns  confirms  the  statement  of  the  sacred  historian.    Ant  Jud.  lib.  tL  cap.  4.  §  €>. 

'  EpiphaniuB,  de  Ponderibas  et  Mensuris,  cap.  4,%  Damascenus  de  Fide  Oithodoxi,  lib. 
iy.  cap.  18. 

*  See  Hengstenberg  on  the  Flromnlgation  of  the  Prophetic  Declarations,  in  Kitto'a  QrcL 
of  Bibl.  Liu  ark  Prophecj. 
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number  (the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  being  usually  considered  as 
an  appendix  to  his  predictions) ;  and  in  all  modem  editions  of  the 
bible  they  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes ;  viz.  1.  The  greater 
prophets,  comprising  the  writings  of  Isaiah^  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel ;  who  were  thus  designated  from  the  size  of  their  books,  not 
because  they  possessed  greater  authority  than  the  others.*  2.  The 
minor  prophets,  comprising  the  writings  of  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Jonah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Kahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  These  books  were  ancientiy  written  in 
one  volume  by  the  Jews,  lest  any  of  them  should  be  lost ;  some  of 
their  writings  being  very  short.  The  order,  in  which  the  books  of 
the  minor  prophets  are  placed,  is  not  the  same  in  the  Alexandrian  or 
Septuagint  version  as  in  the  Hebrew.  According  to  the  latter,  they 
stand  as  in  oiu*  translation ;  but  in  the  Greek,  the  series  is  altered  to 
the  following  arrangement :  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi.  But  this  change  is  of  no  consequence ;  since  neither  in  the 
original,  nor  in  the  Septuagint,  are  they  placed  with  exact  regard  to 
the  time  when  their  sacred  authors  respectively  flourished. 

The  writings  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are  particularly  valu- 
able, not  onlv  because  they  have  preserved  a  great  number  of  pre- 
dictions relatmg  to  the  advent,  life,  death,  ana  resurrection  of  the 
Messiah,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  the 
ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  but  especially  they  have  recorded  numerous  events,  concerning 
the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah,  Israel,  Babylon,  Idumsea, 
Egypt,  Moab,  and  Anunon.  These  memorials  of  events  are  the  more 
valuable,  as  very  few  of  them  are  noticed  in  the  sacred  history ;  and 
profane  history  is  almost  totally  wanting  for  the  periods  which  they 
comprise.  The  writings  of  the  minor  prophets,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  supplement  for  the  history  of  their  own  times 
and  the  age  immediately  following.* 

Much  of  the  obscurity,  which  hangs  over  the  prophetic  writings, 
inay  be  removed  by  perusing  them  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
were  probably  written.  Different  schemes  of  arrangement  have  been 
proposed  by  various  biblical  critics.  Van  Til,  whose  order  was 
adopted  by  Professor  Franck,  divides  them  into  the  four  following 
periods;  viz. 

L  Prophets  who  delivered  their  predictions  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Jewish  polity, 

1.  In  Judah  and  Israel,  under  Uzziah,  Hosea,  Amos^  Isaiah  (i. — vi.); 
under  Jotham  wndAhaz^  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah  (vii. — xii.) ;  under  ffezekiah^ 
Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah  (xviii. — xxii.). 

2.  Prophets,  who  delivered  predictions  against  other  nations :  against 
Nineveh,  under  Pul,  Jonah ;  against  Bahyion,  under  Ahaz,  Isaiah  (xiii. 
xiv.) ;  against  Palestine,  towards  the  commencement  of  Hezekiah's  reign, 

*  Qai  propterea  dicantor  ndnorea^  qaia  sermones  eoram  sant  breves,  in  eomra  conipani- 
tione  qai  majores  ideo  vocantur,  quia  prolixa  volamina  condiderant.  Augustine,  De  Civ. 
Dei,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  29.  torn.  vii.  coL  510.  (edit.  Bened.). 

*  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn,  il  pp.  372—374.,  Comm.  torn,  vi  p.  727. 
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Isaiah  (:dT.'2S— 32.) ;  against  Moab  (xr^  xtL)  ;  against  Damaseme  (xYii^) 
and  JE^ypi  (xix.,  xx,). 

iL  Prophets  who  delivered  their  predictions  between  the  carrying  of 
the  Israelites  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians,  and  thejtrst  expedition  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

1.  In  Jadali,  under  Hezekiah^  Hosea^  and  Isaiah  (xxiv^  Ivi.) ;  under 
Manasseh.  Joeiy  and  Habakkuk ;  under  Josiah^  Zephaniah,  and  Jeremiah. 

2.  Prophets  who  delivered  predictions  against  other  nations;  against 
Nineveh^  under  Hezekiah,  Nahum;  against  J5d!oiny  Obadiah;  against  ^ro^f a, 
Isaiah  (xxi.),  and  Tyre  (xxxiiL). 

i.  Prophets  during  the  Babylonish  captivity  who  delivered  their 
Predictions. 

1.  Concerning  the  Jews,  in  Judaea^  Jeremiah ;  in  Babjlon,  Daniel ;  in 
Chaldea,  Ezekiel ;  in  Egypt,  Jeremiah. 

2.  Against  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  viz.  against  Babylon^  Jeremiah 
(l.,li.);  jE^^^ and  JET^A^pio,  Jeremiah  (xlvi.);  and  Ezekiel (xxvi. — ^xxviii.); 
the  Philistines  and  3ioab^  Jeremiah  (xlvii.  xlviii.),  and  Amman  (xlix.); 
Moaby  Ammany  Edom^  and  the  Philistines^  EzekieL  (xxv.) 

iv.  Propliets  who  delivered  predictions  in  Judaa  after  tiie  captivity. 

Under  Darius^  Zechariah,  and  Haggai ;  afterwards^  Malachi.> 

Although  the  preceding  arrangement  has  its  advantages  as  ex- 
hibiting the  order  of  the  prophets^  and  the  kingdoms  or  nations  con< 
ceming  whom  they  prophesied,  yet  it  cannot  be  conveniently  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  writings  of  each  prophet  The 
annexed  table  of  bishop  Gray  coomiodiously  exhibits  the  prophets  in 
their  supposed  order  of  time  acc<5rding  to  the  tables  of  archbishop 
Newcome  and  Mr.  Blair,  with  a  few  variations' ;  and,  thougb  the 
precise  time,  in  which  some  of  them  delivered  their  predictions, 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  every  instance,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  thb 
table  will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  for  ascertaining  the  chronology 
of  their  several  prophecies. 

According  to  the  following  table,  the  times  when  the  prophets  flou- 
rished maybe  referred  to  three  periods';  viz.  1.  Before  the  Babylonian 
captivity;  2.  Near  to  and  during  that  event;  and,  3.  After  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  And  if,  in  these  three  periods, 
we  jparallel  the  prophetic  writings  with  the  historical  books  written 
during  the  same  times,  they  will  materially  illustrate  each  other. 
The  second  volume  of  Dr,  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment will  be  found  of  considerable  service  in  studying  the  writings 
of  the  prophets.  [So  also  will  Fairbairn*s  Prophecy  viewed  in  re- 
spect to  its  Distinctive  Nature,  its  Special  Function,  and  Proper 
Interpretation.  In  the  subsequent  sections  the  arrangement  of  the 
English  bible  will  be  followed.] 

'  Fraocke,  Introdnctio  ad  Leotionem  BropheUmm,  pp.  39—42. 

«  Bishop  Gray,  Key,  p.  420. 
.  '  Professor  Jahn  and  Dr.  Ackcrmann  divide  the  prophets  into  fonr  periods;  vis.  1.  Hiosa 
who  prophesied  under  Uzsiah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah;  2.  Prophets  whose  age  has 
not  been  recorded;  3.  Prophets,  from  the  age  of  Josiah  to  the  end  of  the  captivity;  and, 
4.  Prophets  who  lived  after  the  captivity.  The  arrangement  above  givenu  preferably 
adopted,  as  being  more  simple  and  comprehensive* 
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For  a  sketch  of  the  profime  history  of  the  East,  aiustrative  of  the 
DTophetic  writings,  see  the  articles  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt, 
Media,  and  Persia,  in  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Index  in 
Volume  III. 
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SBCnONIL 

<nr  THB  BOOK  OV  THB  PBOPHST  I&lIiH. 

L  Author  and  date, — ^11.  Crenumeneu  of  Iiaiah*s  prophecies, — HL  Scopes 
IV.  Anafysisoftke  contents  of  this  booh, — V.  Enquirjf  as  to  the  rneamsg 
of  the  appellation  **  Servant  of  GM."— YL  Collection  of  the  prophecies 
into  one  booh, — ^YIL  Observations  on  the  prophefs  style, 

BBFORB  CHXI8T,  810 — 698. 

Though  later  in  the  order  of  time^  the  writings  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  are  placed  first  in  order  of  the  prophetical  books,  principallj 
on  account  of  the  sublimity  and  importance  of  his  predictions,  and 
•  partly  also  because  the  book,  which  bears  his  name,  is  larger  tlum  all 
the  twelve  minor  prophets  put  together. 

I.  Concerning  his  family  and  descent  nothing  certain  has  been  re- 
cordedy  except  what  he  himself  tells  us  (L  1.),  viz.  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Amotz,  and  discharged  the  prophetic  office  in  the  days  of 
Uzzialiy  Jothaniy  AhaZy  and  Hezehiah^  hings  of  Judah^  who  succes- 
sively flourished  between  a.m.  3194  and  3305.  There  is  a  current 
tradition  that  he  was  of  the  blood-royal ;  and  some  writers  baTe 
affirmed  that  his  father  Araotz  or  Amos  was  the  son  of  Joash,  and, 
consequently,  brother  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah.  Jerome,  on  the 
nuthority  of  some  rabbinical  writers,  says  that  the  prophet  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Manasseh  king  of  Judah ;  but  Vdl\%  opinion  is 
scarcely  credible,  because  Manasseh  did  not  conmience  his  reign  until 
about  sixty  years  af^r  Isaiah  had  begun  to  discha^e  his  prophetic 
functions.  He  must,  indeed,  have  exercised  the  office  of  a  prophet 
during  a  long  period  of  time,  if  he  lived  in  the  rei^  of  Manasseh; 
for  the  lowest  computation,  beginning  from  the  year  in  which  Uzziah 
died,  when  he  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  received  his  first  appoint- 
ment to  that  office,  brings  it  to  sixty-one  years.  But  the  tradition  of 
the  Jews,  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  Christian  commentators, 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Manasseh,  is  very  uncertain ;  and  Aben 
Ezra,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish  writers,  is  rather  of  opinion 
that  he  died  before  Hczekiuh;  which  bishop  Lowth  thinks  most 
probable.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  lived  at  least  to  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  year  of  Hezekiah ;  which  makes  the  least  possible  term 
of  the  duration  of  his  prophetic  office  to  be  about  forty-eight  years. 

The  name  of  Isaiah,  as  Yitringa  has  remarked  after  several  pre- 
ceding commentators,  is  in  some  meiisure  descriptive  of  his  high 
character,  since  it  signifies  the  Salvaixon^of-Jehovahy  and  was  given 
with  singular  propriety  to  him  who  foretold  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
through  whom  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God  (comp.  Isal 
xl.  5.  with  Luke  iii.  6.  and  Acts  iv.  12.).  Isaiah  was  contemporary 
with  the  prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Micah. 

Isaiah  is  uniformly  spoken  of  in  the  scriptures  as  a  prophet  of  the 
highest  dignity :  bishop  Lowth  calls  him  the  prince  of  all  the  pro- 
phets, and  pronounces  the  whole  of  his  book  to  be  poetical,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  detached  passages.     It  is  remarkable  that  his  wife 
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is  sfyled  a  prophetess  in  yiii.  3. ;  whence  llie  rabbinioal  writers  have 
concluded  that  she  possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  prophets'  wives  were  called  prophetesses,  as  the 
priests*  wives  were  termed  priestesses,  only  from  the  quality  of  their 
husbands.  Although  nothing  ftirther  is  recorded  in  the  scriptures 
concerning  the  wife  of  Isaiah,  we  find  two  of  his  sons  mentioned  in 
his  prophecy,  who  were  types  or  figurative  pledges  of  God's  assur- 
ance ;  and  their  names  and  actions  were  intended  to  awaken  a  reli- 
gious attention  in  the  persons  whom  they  were  commissioned  to 
address  and  to  instruct'  Thus,  Shear-jashub  (vii.  3.)  signifies  a 
remnant  shall  return^  and  showed  that  the  captives,  who  should  be 
carried  to  Babylon,  should  return  thence  after  a  certain  time ;  and 
Maher-shalal-hashbaz  (viii.  1,  3.),  which  denotes  make  speed  (or ^  run 
swiftly)  to  the  spoils  implied  that  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syria 
woula  in  a  short  time  be  ravaged. 

Besides  the  volume  of  prophecies,  which  we  are  now  to  consider, 
it  appears  from  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22.  that  Isaiah  wrote  an  account  of 
the  acts  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  :  this  has  perished  with  some  other 
Writings  of  the  prophets,  which,  as  probably  not  written  by  inspira- 
tion, were  never  admitted  into  the  canon  of  scripture.'  There  are 
also  two  apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  him,  viz.  The  Ascension  of 
Isaiahy  and  The  Apocalypse  of  Isaiah;  but  these  are  evidently 
forseries  of  a  later  date ;  and  the  Apocalypse  has  long  since  perished.' 
'  IL  [The  book  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
critical  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  in  regard  to  it,  is  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  prophetical  fragments,  for  the  most  part  later 
than  the  times  to  which  thej  lay  claim,  collected  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  First  Koppe  suggested  that  Ezekiel,  or  some  other  prophet 
who  lived  during  the  exile,  might  have  been  the  author ;  and  other 
writers  followed  with  additional  hypotheses.  The  extravagance  of 
the  attacks  made  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  book  renders  the  de- 
fence of  it  more  easy.  "  There  are  very  few  portions  in  the  whole 
collection,"  says  Hengstenberg,  "  whose  authenticity  has  not  been 
called  in  question  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  impugners* 
Almost  every  part  has  been  attacked  either  by  Doederlein,  or  by 
Eichhorn,  or  by  Justi,  or  by  Paulus,  Rosenmiiller,  Bauer,  Bertholdt^ 
De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  or  others.  The  only 
portions  left  to  Isaiah,  are  chaps,  i.  3 — 9.,  xvii.,  xx.,  xxviii.,  xxxi.,  and 
xxxiii.  All  the  other  chapters  are  defended  by  some  and  rejected  by 
others :  they  are  also  referred  to  widely-different  dates."*  A  reaction 
was  natural  after  reckless  criticism  of  this  kind ;  and  most  expositors 
now  agree  in  leaving  the  prophet  in  quiet  possession  of  a  far  larger 
portion  of  the  compositions  which  bear  his  name. 

'  Gray,  Key,  p.  365.  «  Ibid.,  p.  S72. 

*  Unde  apocryphorum  deliramenta  conticeant . . .  De  qaibas  vere  dici  potest,  qaod  sedeat 
diabolas  in  insidiis  cnm  divitibiis  in  apocryphis,  nt  interficiat  innocentem.  . . .  Asceusio 
enim  Isai^e  et  Apocalypsis  Isais  hoc  babent  testioioniam.  Jerome,  Comment,  in  iNai. 
cap.  Ixiv.  Op.  tom.  iiL  p.  478.  See  also  torn.  iv.  p.  344.  The  Anabaticon  or  Ascenston 
of  Isaiah  is  mentioned  by  Epiphanias,  among  the  books  received  by  Hierax,  founder  of  the 
8ect  of  the  Hieracites,  in  the  fourth  century.  Hieres.  67.;  Dr.  Lardner*s  Works;  vol  iiL 
p   402. 

*  Kitto's  Cycl  of  BibL  Lit.  art  Isaiah. 
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The  inscription  (L  1.)  is,  as  Hengstenberg  shows,  of  considenUe 
weight.  It  18  not  oonnned  to  the  first  chapter :  it  has  a  genenl 
beanng  on  the  whole  book.  And,  if  it  be  said  that  it  points  odIj  to 
Judah  and  Jerusaiemy  while  many  portions  of  Isaiah  are  directed  to 
other  nations,  Kimchi  (Praef.  ad  Isai.)  rejoins:  Qu<Bcunque  contra 
gente$  profert^  ea  omnia  propter  Judam  dicit.  There  is  no  prophecy 
concemine  other  nations  that  has  not  a  bearine  upon  the  coYentnt 
people.  And,  even  though  we  should  allow  that  Isaiah  did  not  himself 
prefix  this  tide,  no  compiler  could  have  introduced  it  without  reason 
If  the  prophecies  were,  as  opponents  all^e,  of  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
as  the  inscription  must  have  been  afi&xed  not  much  later,  he  tbt 
added  it  was  marvellously  ignorant,  or  intended  a  deliberate  fraud— 
both  which  suppositions  are  plainly  incredible. 

Kleinert  has  entered  into  a  very  full  examination  of  the  .title.  He 
adopts  Eimchi's  idea  with  some  modification.  Kimchi  spoke  as  a 
Jew,  witli  narrow  reference  to  the  literal  Israel :  the  Christian  inter- 
preter will  take  a  wider  range,  and  will  see  how  not  the  Israelite  bj 
mere  hereditary  descent  (Rom.  iL  28,  29.),  but,  more  generally,  the 
church  of  every  nation,  sharing  Abraham's  faith  and  to  have  Abra- 
ham's blessing  as  his  true  children,  have  ever  been  the  objects  of  God's 
special  care.  For  their  good  he  orders  all  things :  to  them  all  his 
dealines  with  the  world  point.  E^leinert  hence  maintains  the  perfect 
suitability  of  the  inscription  to  the  whole  book,  and  disproves  the 
reasons  brought  for  its  being,  or  any  part  of  it,  a  gloss  or  interpok- 
tion.*] 

Attacks  have  been  directed  especially  against  the  last  twenty-seven 
chapters ;  and  critics  have  by  various  arguments  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  these  chapters  first  originated  during  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
These  arguments  have  been  copiously  examined  and  reiuted  by  JahnS 
whose  observations  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  viz. 
1.  Proofs  that  all  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  Isaiah  are  really  his  pro- 
ductions ;  2.  An  examination  and  refutation,  in  detail,  of  objections 
against  particular  predictions ;  and,  3.  An  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  chapters  xxxvi. — xxxix. 

1.  Proofs  that  all  the  predictions  ascribed  to  Isaiah  are  really  his 
productions. 

i.  **The  style  differs  scarcely  any  in  the  different  prophecies. 
We  find  every  where  the  same  descriptions  of  particular  objects,  and 
the  same  images,  taken  from  trees,  especially  cedars,  firs,  and  oaks, 
from  the  pains  of  child-birth,  from  history,  and  from  the  golden  age. 

>  IJeber  die  Echtheit  sammtlicher  in  dem  Buche  Jesaia  enthaltenen  Welssagoogeo* 
Berlin,  1829.  pp.  4—27. 

*  The  argaments  of  the  various  neologian  objectors  against  the  genuineness  of  Isaiah's 
predictions,  and  especially  those  of  Qesenius,  are  also  very  folly  and  ably  reviewed  aDd 
refnted,  first,  by  Professor  Lee,  in  his  Sermons  and  Dissertations  on  the  Study  of  ibe 
Holy  Scriptures,  pp.  157 — 208.;  SLXid,  secondly,  by  Dr.  Ucngstenberg  in  his  Christologi« 
des  Alten  Testaments  (Christology  of  the  Old  Testament).  That  part  of  Dr.  H.'« 
treatise,  which  relates  to  the  genuineness  of  Isaiah's  predictions,  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Professor  Robinson  of  Andovcr  (Massachusetts),  and  will  be  found  in  tho 
Biblical  Repository  for  the  year  1831.  vol.  i.  pp.  700 — 733.  As  the  arguments  of  the** 
learned  writers  do  not  admit  of  abridgment,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  theit 
puUicationt. 
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The  beginning  of  the  prophecy  constantly  enters  into  the  midst  of  the 
subject^  and  every  where  poetical  passages  are  inserted ;  as  v.  1 — 6., 
xii.  1 — 6.,  xiv.  4—20.,  xxv.  1—5. ;  so,  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
xlii.  10—13.,  lii.  9.,  &c,  bd.  10.,  Ixiii.  7.,  Ixiv.  11.  Every  where 
the  same  clearness  and  obscurity,  the  same  repetitions,  and  the  same 
euphony  of  language,  are  observable.  The  visions  are  similar : 
comp.  XXI.  and  xL  with  vi.  Even  the  same  phrases  occur  re- 
peatedly. The  sublimity  of  the  style  does  not  vary  more  throughout 
all  the  prophecies,  than  is  usual  m  poems  which  are  written  by  the 
same  author  at  different  times,  as,  for  example,  the  different  psalms 
of  David ;  and  the  style  in  all  is  such  as  could  by  no  means  be  ex- 
pected from  writers  of  the  age  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  It  is 
granted  that  style  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  age,  but  in 
some  measure  upon  the  cultivated  genius  of  tiie  writer;  yet  it  does 
not,  therefore,  become  probable  tiiat  such  poems  should  be  composed 
in  the  age  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  so  that  we  may  assert  this 
without  any  historical  testimony  or  traidition ;  more  especially  as  we 
find  nothing  similar  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  who 
wanted  neither  genius  nor  polish.  The  language  itself  is  not  the 
same  as  that  observable  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel :  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  one  could  have  cultivated  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
during  the  captivity  more  thoroughly  than  thev,  nor  is  such  a  state 
of  the  language  discernible  in  Zediariah,  who  is  usually  cited  as  an 
instance  of  it.  Lastiy,  the  arrangement  and  method  of  treating  the 
subject  are  the  same  in  all  these  prophecies.  Chap.  vii.  contains  a 
prophecy  interwoven  with  a  history,  which  is  followed,  viii. — xii.,  by 
prophecies  without  tities :  so  also  in  xxxix.  the  prophecy  is  woven 
into  the  history ;  and  prophecies  without  a  title  follow.  As  in  the 
first  part  there  are  sevend  prophecies  concerning  Sennacherib ;  so 
also  in  the  second  there  are  several  concerning  the  overthrow  of  the 
ChaldaBan  monarchy,  and  the  return  of  tiie  Hebrews  from  captivity. 
As  in  the  vision  in  chap.  vi.  we  read  that  the  prophet's  efforts  should 
not  be  accompanied  by  a  happy  result;  so  the  prophet,  xlii.  16,  23., 
xliii.  B.,  xlv.  4.,  and  especially  xlix.  4.,  lix.  6.,  complains  that  his 
endeavours  had  been  unsuccessful. 

iL  **  What  is  said  in  Ixvi.  1 — 6.  of  the  temple  does  not  suit  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  of  exile,,  in  which  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
speak  altogether  differentiy  on  the  same  subject.  Much  less  could 
any  one  during  the  captivity  write,  as  in  xlviii.  4 — 8.,  that  the  ruin 
and  utter  destruction  of  the  city  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  been  fore- 
told, when  Jeremiah  1.  li.  had  plainly  predicted  it ;  or  speak,  as  in 
lii.  4.,  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ajssyrians  as  the  only  enemies  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  pass  over  the  Chfiidaeans.  The  severe  reproofs,  Ivi. 
9 — ^lix.  20.,  Ixv.  11 — 16.,  especially  those  denounced  against  the 
shepherds,  i*e.  the  kings,  Ivi.  11,  &c. ;  the  reproaches,  not  only  on 
account  of  idolatry,  but  also  of  tiie  immolation  of  children,  Ivii.  1 — 
13.,  and  of  enormous  corruption  of  morals,  Iviii.  6 — 9.,  lix.  1 — 8.,  are 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  times  of  the  captivity.  Then,  we  might 
rather  expect  mention  to  be  made  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as 
in  Dan.  ix.  2.,  and  that  more  should  be  said  respecting  the  Magiftpft 
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or  worshippers  oF  Ormozdy  than  that  one  allusion  to  the  two  piio* 
ciples  of  things,  xiv.  7.,  which  certainly  were  miuntained  by  very 
many  in  an  age  older  than  that  of  the  captivity. 

iii.  '^Jeremiah  shows  that  he  had  read  these  prophecies^  seyen 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  Jer.  li.  49— »64. ;  for  the 
connection  o£  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  contained  in  Jer.  L  lu  with 
the  predictions  of  Isaiah  is  evident ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  tiie  an* 
thor  of  the  controverted  prophecies  of  Isaiah^  living  toward  the  end 
of  the  captivity^  had  read  the  book  of  Jeremiah ;  for  he  is  an  original 
and  independent  author,  drawing  entirely  from  his  own  resources, 
and  never  imitating  others ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known 
that  Jeremiah  had  read  the  older  prophets,  and  borrowed  much  from 
them,  especially  in  his  prophecies  against  foreign  nations.  Some 
passages  have  been  observed  in  other  prophets  also,  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  controverted  prophecies  of  Isaiah :  as,  Zeph.  iL  14,  &c. 
from  Isai.  xiiL  21,  &c ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  from  Isai.  Ivii.  10,&c.;  Ezek. 
zxvL  20.,  xxxi.  14 — 17.,  xxxii.  18 — 33.  from  Isai.  xiv.  8 — 28. ; 
Ezek.  xxvi.  13.  from  Isai.  xxiiL  25.;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  from 
Isai.  Ixvi.  6 — 9,  24.  That  Habakkuk  is  indebted  to  Isaiah  has  been 
long  since  observed:  comp.  Hab.  L  6.  with  Isai.  xxiii.  13. 

iv.  ^^  Cyrus,  in  his  written  proclamation  (Ezra  i.  2.),  says,  that 
the  God  of  heaven  had  given  him  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  had 
charged  him  to  build  to  him  a  temple  at  Jerusalem.  These  words, 
as  well  as  the  acts  of  Cyrus,  namely,  his  dismission  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  country,  his  grant  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the -building 
of  the  temple,  and  his  restitution  of  the  valuable  holy  vessels,  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  seen  ibe  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  concerning  him,  as  Josephus  states,  and  was  induced,  by 
their  manifestly-divme  origin,  to  confer  such  great  benefits  upon  the 
Jews.  Nor  was  Cjrrus  the  man  to  suffer  recent  prophecies  scarcely 
yet  published  to  be  palmed  upon  him  for  ancient ;  not  to  mention 
that  there  were  many  who  would  have  been  glad  to  discover  to  him 
the  fraud,  if  any  had  existed.  Neither  would  Cyrus  the  Mag^ftn^ 
who  built  nothing  but  pyres  to  Ormuzd,  have  been  so  easily  led  to 
construct  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

*^  It  may^  indeed,  seem  strange  that  the  prophet  should  say  so 
much  concerning  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  yet  make  no  express 
mention  of  the  carrying  away.  But  he  certainly  does  say  something 
concerning  this  subject, as  xxxix.  4 — 7.,  vi.  11 — 13.,  v.  5 — 9.,  xi.  II. 
— 16.;  and  Micah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  speaks  clearly  of 
this  carrying  away,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem ;  so  that  it 
would  seem  probable  that  Isaiah  had  said  more  on  this  subject,  which 
has  not  been  preserved  to  us.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  prophet  who 
sings  the  glad  return  would  no  more  contradict  himself  by  predicting 
the  carrying  away,  than  Jeremiah  does,  who  has  predicted  both 
events.*     To  all  this  analogy  is  said  to  be  opposed,  according  to 

'  Prophets  are  not,  like  historians,  confined  to  the  order  of  chronology  in  annoancini^ 
fdture  erents.  This  is  plain  from  their  writings,  which  always  give  perspective  views. 
Zachariah  predicted  a  kingdom  for  the  high  priest,  without  noticing  the  destruction  of  the 
PersUp  monarchy  and  the  division  of  the  Greek  power.    Isaiah  foretold  the  return  of  the 
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whioh^  it  is  tbought,  prophets  do  not  foretell  such  remote  events  ad 
those  concerning  the  Chsudseans^  the  Medes  and  Persians^  Cjrms^  and 
the  return  of  the  Hebrews,  which  Isaiah  has  predicted.  But  this 
analogy  is  by  no  means  universaL  Besides,  in  this  objection  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Chaldasans,  Medes,  and  Persians  were,  in  the  age 
of  Ididah,  obscure  nations,  or  entirely  unknown ;  whereas,  in  fact,  Ihe 
Medes,  almost  100  years  before  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah  (826  before 
Christ,  149  after  the  division),  had,  under  their  king  Arbaces,  joined 
an  alliance  with  Belesis  the  governor  of  Babylon,  and  overthrown 
the  first  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  is  true  that  the  Median  anarchy  of 
seventy-nine  years  followed ;  but  in  the  tenth  of  Hezekiah  (728  be- 
fore Christ,  257  after  the  division,)  they  elected  Dejoces  king,  who 
founded  Ecbatana  and  whose  son  Phraortes  (665 — 643  before 
Christ,  310 — 332  aft;er  the  division),  attacking  the  new  kingdom  of 
the  Assyrians,  was  slain  while  besieging  Nineveh;  ana  under 
Cyaxares  L  Zoroaster  found  the  kitodom  of  the  Medes  agun 
flourishing.^  Elam  was  a  celebrated  kingdom  even  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  Oen.  xiv.,  and  it  is  always  by  the  ancient  name  tfyv. 
Gen.  X.  22.,  xiv.  1.,  that  Isaiah  mentions  it,  and  never  by  the  modem 
appellation  0?^,  which  is  given  it,  Dan.  vL  28.;  Ezra  i.  1,  2.,  iv.  5.; 
2  Chron.  xxxvL  22,  23.  The  Elamites  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of 
the  army  of  the  Assyrians,  Isai.  xxii.  6. ;  which  prophecy  is  certainly 
Isaiah's,  as  appears  ftom  v.  8  — 11.  compared  with  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
2 — 5.  Esarhaddon  sent  some  Elamites  among  his  other  colonists  to 
Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  9,  &c.\  At  a  later  period  Jeremiah,  xxv.  25.» 
xlix.  24,  &C.  mentions  Elam  amon^  the  powerful  kingdoms  which 
should  be  conquered  by  the  Chaldaeans;  and  Ezekiel,  xxxiL  24.^ 
beholds  Elam  overthrown.  It  is  only  by  a  long  succession  of  time 
and  victories,  that  nations  are  enabled  to  conquer  tiie  surrounding 

Eeople,  and  spread  themselves  so  widely  as  to  obtain  sufficient  cele- 
rity to  entitle  them  to  an  eminent  place  in  history.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  in  a  short  space  of  time  that  the  Chald»ans,  Medes,  and 
Elamites  or  Persians,  emerged  from  their  obscurity  into  so  great  a 
light  as  to  become  conspicuous  to  the  world,  when  before  they  had 
been  utterly  unknown.  If,  then,  Isaiah  foretells  the  overthrow  of 
the  Chaldffians  by  the  Medes  and  Elamites,  his  prophecy  in  that  age 
would  have  been  neither  more  nor  less  obscure  than  Zechariah's  (ix. 
13. J  concerning  the  wars  of  the  Jews  against  the  Greeks  in  Syria. 
Isaiah  might  easily  have  used  the  name  Cyrus,  fi^3  (or  Koresh), 
xliv.  28.,  xiv.  1.,  since  it  means  nothing  more  than  kinff  ;  for  in  the 
language  of  the  Parsees  Khor  means  tiie  sun,  and  Schid  splendour, 
whence  is  compounded  Korsghid,  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  and  with 
the  addition  of  the  word  par  or  pai,  habitation,  Korschidpai,  the 
habitation  of  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  which  was  a  customary  appel-- 
lation  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  This  appellation,  corrupted  into  fi^ 
(Koresh),  might  become  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  means  of  mer- 

Israelites  from  the  AssTrian  captivity,  withoat  saying  anything  of  the  intervening  revola- 
tiuns  by  the  Cbaldsef.ns,  Medes,  and  Persiana     In  prophecy  the  more  remote  events  are 
often  introduced,  while  the  intermediate  are  unnoticed. 
>  Comp.  PrideMix,  Connection,  part  I  book  L 
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chants  travelling  between  Judea  and  Perda ;  and  iBuah,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  Cyrus  t?ie  anointed^  DT^^  n^7  have  c^ed  him 
by  the  appellative  of  die  kings  of  Persia,  which  became  afterwards 
the  proper  Dame  of  that  particular  king.**' 

.  2.  Examination  and  refutation  of  objections   against  particular 
predictions  of  Isaiah. 

These  may  be  referred  to  three  heads ;  viz.  L  Prophecies  agiunst 
the  Egyptians,  Elamites,  IdumsBans,  &c.;  iL  The  propbecies 
agunst  Ty^>  ^^^>  ^  '^^^  prophecy  concerning  the  subversicHi 
of  the  ChaldflBO- Babylonian  empire,  and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews 
from  captivity. 

L  Prophecies  against  the  Egyptians^  ElamiteSy  IdunuBons,  $fe. 

(I.)  ^^  Some  have  said  that  the  passage  in  IsaL  iL  2 — 4.  is  inserted 
by  mistake  by  the  person  whom  toey  suppose  to  have  collected  Uie 
several  prophecies  into  this  one  book,  about  the  end  of  the  Babylonish 
ci^>tivity ;  but  others  have  already  remarked  that  this  passage  may 
have  been  taken  by  Isaiah  from  Micah  iv.  1 — 3.,  or  by  Micah  from 
Isuah,  or  by  both  from  some  more  ancient  prophecy. 

(2.)  *^  Chapters  xL  and  xii.  have  been  supposed  not  to  belong  to 
Isaiah,  because  in  xi.  11 — 16.  the  very  distant  event  of  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  from  Assyria  and  Egypt  and  other  regions  is  predicted. 
But  this  return  was  predicted  also  by  Micah,  the  contemporary  of 
Isaiah,  by  Rosea,  and  by  Amos. 

(3.)  "  The  prophecy  in  xv.  xvi  is  thought  to  have  been  written 
three  years  before  the  devastation  of  Moab  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  xiv. 
13,  &c.,  because  Zephaniah,  ii.  8,  &c,  and  Jeremiah,  xlviii.,  threaten 
the  Moabites  with  the  same  calamity.  But  who  can  sliow  that 
Isaiah  did  not  speak  of  another  calamity  to  be  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Assyrians  ?  or  who  would  suppose  that  the  Assyrians  spared 
the  Moabites  ?  Their  country  was  devastated,  therefore,  as  Isaiah 
foretold,  bv  the  Assyrians,  and  then  again  by  the  Chaldsaans,  of 
whom  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  prophesied.  That  this  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  was  much  older  than  the  time  of  Jeremiah  is  certain ;  for 
Jeremiah,  xlviiL,  borrows  many  ideas  from  it;  as  must  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  compares  the  two.  That  it  is  die  production  of  Isaiah 
himself  is  shown  by  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  being  stated ;  which  is 
according  to  Isaiah's  usual  practice.     See  vii.  14 — 17.,  viiL  4,  &c. 

[It  has  been  imagined  that  the  oracle  against  Moab  was  uttered  by 
some  older  prophet,  and  that  Isaiah  merely  added  xvi.  13,  14.'  And 
some  have  imagined  that  this  older  prophet  was  JonsJi;  though 
others  declare  that  he  cannot  be  identified.  That  the  prophecy  did  not 
proceed  from  Isaiah  is  said  to  be  proved  by  the  tenderness  shown  in  it 
to  a  foreign  nation  (xvi.  9, 11.),  by  the  general  strain  of  the  discourse 
which  is  of  an  antique  cast,  and  by  the  use  of  peculiar  phrases.  Thus, 
*^  and  13"78  frequently  occur ;  also  the  very  rare  word  11*0,  xvi,  9, 10., 
and  the  strange  forms  ">yi^^  xv.  5.,  ^^,  xvi.  9,  &a  &a  But  these 
reasons  are  of  no  great  weight.     Isaiah  seems  to  refer  to  the  pro- 

'  Prof.  Tamer's  and  Mr.  Whittinfham's  translation  of  Jabn's  Introduction,  pp.  S4< 
—350. 
'  Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  B.  vol  L  pp.  S29— 231. 
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phecies  against  Moab^  Numb.  xxi.  27^  &c.  xxiy.  17.^  and  while  an- 
nouncing their  fulfilment  naturally  assumes  somewhat  of  their  man- 
ner. Hence  the  short  sentences  connected  by  ^9  and  t^'^S.  The 
insertion  of  so  long  a  portion  by  another  hand  without  the  writer's 
own  elaboration  is  unexampled.  There  is  also  an  unmistakable 
connection  of  this  oracle  with  the  preceding  one  against  Philistia ; 
thus  comp.  xiv.  29,  32.  with  xvi.  1,  &c ;  xiv.  30.  with  xv.  9. ;  xiv. 
31.  with  xyL  7.,  XT.  2,  &c*  Also  the  dramatic  form  and  the  simi- 
larities of  manner  and  language  testify  the  Isaian  authorship  of  the 
chapters.*] 

(4.)  "  STo  other  reason  is  brought  to  prove  that  the  passage,  xix. 
18 — 25.  is  not  Isaiah's,  than  this,  that,  in  the  same  chapter,  vv.  1 — 
15.,  a  prophecy  of  the  calamity  of  Egypt  had  preceded;  whereas  yy. 
18—25.  predict  prosperity.  But  this  is  nothing  more  than  is  common 
with  the  prophets — to  promise  better  fortune  after  predicting  cala- 
mity. As  the  Egyptians  are  called,  yer.  25.,  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  Assyrians,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  the  prophecy 
must  necessarily  have  been  the  production  of  a  Hebrew ;  and  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  Isaiah  should  have  written  it,  than  any 
more  modem  author. 

(5.)  "  IsaL  xxii.  1 — 14.  is  rejected  as  spurious,  because  the  Elam- 
ites  are  mentioned,  ver.  6.;  but,  from  a  comparison  of  w.  8  —  11. 
with  2  Chron.  xxxiL  2 — 5.  and  Isai.  vii.,  it  appears  that  the  subject 
is  the  irruption  of  Sennacherib ;  the  mention  of  the  Elamites,  there^ 
fore,  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Isaiah :  why,  then,  seek 
for  any  other  author  than  Isaiah,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the 
prophecy  ? 

(6.)  **  They,  who  contend  that  it  is  not  natural  diat  Istuah  should 
have  uttered  so  many  prophecies  concerning  the  irruption  of  Senna- 
cherib alone,  do  not  consider  that  this  event  was  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  contributed  very  much  to  confirm  the  Hebrews  in  their 
religion,  so  that  it  well  deserved  a  multitude  of  prophetic  notices. 
The  style  and  construction,  too,  confirm  the  opinion  that  they  are 
productions  of  Isaiah,  since  they  do  not  differ  more  from  each  other 
in  this  respect,  than  do  the  various  conferences  of  Hariri,  or  the 
different  psalms  of  David. 

(7.)  "  The  prophecy,  Isai.  x»v. — ^xxvii.,  is  referred  to  a  more  re- 
cent date,  on  account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  paronomasias. 
Now  we  know  that  these  are  considered  singular  beauties  in  the 
oriental  style,  and  that  Micah,  the  contemporarv  of  Isaiah,  makes 
frequent  use  of  them ;  so  that  they  are  no  proof  of  a  recent  date. 
Besides,  Isaiah  himself  elsewhere  frequently  uses  paronomasias.  See 
Isai.  L 7, 23.,  iii.  1, 5.,  vii.  7, 8,  22.  &c,  xxix.16.:  comp.  Hos.  i.  4.  &c., 
y.  1.,  and  Mie^  i.  14.  &c,  iii.  12.,  iv.  10. 

(8.)  "Chap,  xxxiv.,  in  which  the  devastation  of  Idumaea  is  pre- 
dicted, is  thought  to  be  of  later  origin,  because  the  same  devastation 
is  predicted  by  Jeremiah,  xlix.  7.  &c^  and  by  Ezekiel,  xxv.  12.  &c, 

>  Kcil,  Einleitang,  §  68.  pp.  254 — ^256.;  Hiyeniick,  Einleitang,  §  209.  ILii.  pp.  107— 
112.:  Kleinert  produces  plenty  of  examples  of  the  dramatic  chaimcter  of  Isaiah's  writiiigs. 
Ucbcr  die  Einheit;  a.  s.  w.  pp.  28C»  287. 
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and  after  a  long  time  was  first  effected  by  Nebuchadnezxar,  whidi  is 
thought  to  be  too  distant  from  the  time  of  the  prophet.  But  it  has 
not  been  disproved  that  Isaiah  is  speaking,  xxxiv.,  of  another 
calamity,  to  be  inflicted  on  Idumssa  by  the  Assyrians,  of  which 
Amos,  i.  11 — 15.,  had  spoken  before  him« 

(9.)  **  Chap.  xzxv.  is  entirely  destitute  of  anything  which  could 
give  countenance  to  the  supposition  of  a  more  recent  origin ;  and 
ver.  9.  compared  with  2  Eangs  xviL  25.  proves  it  to  belong  to  the 
age  of  Hesekiah."  ^ 

ii.   The  prophecy  against  Tyre.     Isu.  zxiii. 

**  The  prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  the  Chal- 
deans, IsaL  xxiii.,  points  out  its  own  age  in  ver.  13.,  wh^e  the 
Chaldasans  are  sud  to  be  a  recent  nation,  to  whom  a  district  of 
country  lying  on  the  Euphrates  had  been  asugned  by  the  Assyrians, 
who  must,  consequently,  have  been  at  that  time  the  prevailing  power. 
For,  as  Habakkuk  also,  who  lived  under  Manasseb,  asserts  (i.  6.)  that 
the  ChaldflBans  were  a  late  people,  who  were  endeavouring  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  territories  of  others,  it  is  plain  that  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  prophecy  in  Isiu.  xxiiL  could  not  have  been  fiir  dis- 
tant from  that  of  Habakkuk.  It  is,  indeed,  uncertun  whether  Isaiah 
lived  till  the  reign  of  Manasseh ;  but,  as  the  Chaldseans  made  frequent 
irruptions  out  of  their  own  settlements  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  of  Armenia  into  the  more  southern  territories,  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  without  doubt  these  incursions  had  begun  as  early  as 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  since  the  kmgdom  of  As- 
syria was  at  that  time  so  much  weakened  by  the  assassination  of 
Sennacherib  and  the  intestine  tumults  which  followed  that  events  as 
to  afford  a  sufficient  inducement  for  such  expeditions.  Without 
sufficient  reason  also  is  it  asserted  that  the  70  years  mentioned 
Isai.  xxiiL  10.  are  a  prophetic  number  taken  from  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12., 
xxix.  10.,  and  that  therefore  the  whole  prophecy  must  be  later  than 
the  time  of  JeremiaL  K  either  prophet  borrowed  this  number  frtm 
the  other,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Jeremiah,  who,  we 
know,  has  borrowed  from  prophets  more  ancient  than  himself,  took 
it  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  than  that  the  author  of  this  prophecy, 
who  every wnere  else  appears  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  resources, 
was  indebted  for  it  to  Jeremiah.  What  connrms  this  conclusion  is 
that  particular  specifications  of  time  are  altogether  in  character  with 
Isaian's  manner.  The  distance  of  the  event  predicted  is  no  objection ; 
for  Amos  had,  before  the  time  of  Isaiah,  denounced  the  destruction 
of  Tyre.  The  Chaldaisms,  IsaL  xxiii.  11.,  ij^jt^  nt?fi>,  will  disap- 
pear,  if  we  point  the  words  «7^)T^  ^^^j  ^o  destroy  her  weakened  or 
expelled  ones.^  * 

iii.  Prophecies  concerning  the  subversion  of  the  Chaldteo^Babylomam 
empire^  and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from  captivity  (IsaL  xiiL  1 — 
xiv.  23.,  xxL,  and  xL — IxvL). 

These  predictions,  it  has  been  affirmed,  must  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

'  Jahn's  Introdnetloii  by  Prof.  Tamer  and  llr.  WhiUiiighaiii,  pp.  352,  553. 
*  Ibid.  p.  354. 
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[The  objections  which  are  relied  on  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of 
the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  are  of  the  following  nature. 

It  is  said  that  the  writer  describes  not  so  mu^  a  future  as  a  present 
exile.  He  thinks^  and  feels,  and  speaks  as  one  already  a  captive. 
He  describes  desolations  in  Edom  and  Judea  (Ixiii.  Ixiv.)  and  else- 
where,  which  had  already  taken  place.  He  dwells  on  these  things, 
and  repeats  them  with  a  minute  particularity  which  savours  rather  of 
history  than  of  prediction.  All  this  is  alien  to  the  genius  of  any 
prophecy  which  long  preceded  the  eventa 

The  writer,  it  is  further  sud,  speaks  fSuniliarly  of  nations  and 
persons  hardly  known  or  not  existing  in  Isaiah's  days.  There  was 
then  no  great  Chaldsean  monarchy ;  nor  were  the  Medes  and  Elamites, 
who  were  to  destroy  the  Babylonian  empire,  at  that  time  nations  of 
any  celebrity.  And  yet  not  only  does  the  writer  describe  the  de- 
vastation of  Judea  and  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldasans  (xliv.  26 — 28), 
and  see  the  kingdom  which  had  inflicted  such  ruin  on  the  verge  of 
its  own  fall,  while  its  enemies  were  rushing  from  the  nortii(xlL  25.), 
but  he  seems  acquainted  witii  the  exact  position  of  nations  at  the  time 
of  the  captivity  and  absolutely  twice  (xliv.  28.,  xlv.  1.)  designates 
Cyrus  by  this  very  name  as  the  deliverer  of  the  Hebrews. 

Predictions,  it  is  further  uiged,  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  if  we  sup- 
pose  them  delivered  at  a  time  when  Babylon  was  a  mere  province  or 
tributary  kingdom,  conld  have  had  no  interest  for  the  tiien-living 
generation.  Isaiah  would  never  have  made  an  ecstatic  leap  from  the 
Assyrian  to  the  Chaldaoan  period,  nor  have  dwelt  so  minutely  on  the 
deliverance  from  captivity  without  having  previously  uttered  threats 
of  it,  or  described  the  captivity  itself. 

The  prophecies,  too,  as  far  as  the  time  of  Cyrus  are  perspicuous ; 
whereas,  those  wluch  refer  to  later  times  are  obscure :  henoe  tiie  au- 
thor must  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Cyrus. 

The  whole  strain,  moreover,  is  hortatory,  and  addressed  to  persons 
then  living  in  exile.  The  writer  seems  to  know  all  the  relations  in 
which  they  stood,  the  parties  among  them  to  whom  severally  he 
adapts  his  discourse.  He  addresses  them  as  having  present  duties 
to  perform,  prays  for  them  as  already  in  distress  and  danger,  and  in 
short  appears  to  be  writing  an  epistle  to  the  exiles.  None  but  one 
among  them,  it  is  said,  would  have  done  this. 

The  writer  appeals  (xL — ^xlvii.)  to  ancient  prophecy  respecting 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  in  Isaiah's  time  there  were  no  such 
prophecies  existing. 

Jeremiah,  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  would  have  been  glad  to  avail  himself  of  Isaiah's  authority. 
But,  as  we  find  no  such  reference  made,  it  is  clear  that  no  such  pro- 
phecies were  in  Jeremiah's  day  in  existence.  It  is  further  asserted 
that  the  spirit  and  views  of  Isaiah,  as  we  gather  them  from  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book,  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  writer  of  the 
later  chapters,  in  which  there  are  descriptions  of  the  servant  of  Je- 
hovah, xli.  8,  9.,  xlii.  1,  &c.,  xliv.  1.,  xlviiL  12,  20.,  xlix.  7.,  lii.  13, 
&c- ;  derisive  contempt  of  idolatry,  xl.  19,  20.,  xliv.  9 — 20.,  xlvi.  5 
— 7.;  extraordinary  expectations  of  Jewish  supremacy,  and  of  the 
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relation  which  that  people  would  bear  to  the  Gentiles.  The  style  of 
writing  is  said  to  vary,  as  being  more  copious  and  prolix.  And  a 
vast  number  of  exjonples  have  been  produced  of  peculiarities  of  dic- 
tion, and  the  use  of  later  words  and  forms.'] 

Jahn  replies  that  **  the  language,  style,  and  composition  are  certainly 
not  such  as  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
and  could  not  have  been  produced  by  Isaiah.  On  the  contrary,  the 
purity  of  the  language,  the  sublimity  of  the  style,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  composition,  are  such  as  could  not  be  expected  from  the  leaden 
age  of  Hebrew  literature,  but  show  their  origin  to  have  been  in 
the  silver  age.  The  difference  of  style  in  the  two  parts  is  not 
greater  than  the  difference  of  Micah  L — v.  from  vL  vii.,  and  is  less 
than  that  which  may  be  observed  in  Hosea  L  iii.  compared  with  iL 
2v. — ^xiv.,  or  in  Amos  L — vL  compared  with  vii.  viiL,  or  in  the  differ- 
ent psalms  of  David.  The  occurrence  of  some  words  or  phrases  not 
to  be  found  in  the  other  writings  of  the  age  of  Isaiali  proves  nothing; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  small  remains  of  Hebrew 
literature,  all  the  words  and  phrases  of  any  particular  age  should  re- 
peatedly occur.  Yet  there  are  in  the  writings  in  question  exceed- 
ingly few  words  or  phrases  of  this  kind.'  On  the  contrary,  the 
accustomed  vehemence  of  Isiuah,  the  same  dismemberment  of  objects, 
and  the  same  antithesis  between  Jacob  and  Israel,  are  observable  in 
both  parts  of  these  prophecies.  All  the  difference  is  that  the  pro- 
phet, who  in  the  first  part  was  censuring  wickedness,  in  the  latter 
endeavours  rather  to  teach  and  console,  as  the  nature  of  his  subject 
required:  yet  even  here  he  sometimes  inveighs  against  different 
vices,  IvL  9 — Ivii.  12.,lviii.  1 — 7.,  lix.  1 — 8.,  Ixv.  11—14.  If  Isaiah 
wrote  these  prophecies  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  prophet,  now  old  (in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  as  appears 
from  every  part  of  these  prophecies),  filled  with  consolatory  prospects, 
chose  rather  to  teach  than  to  rebuke ;  but  it  was  peculiarly  proper 
for  a  teacher  to  address  the  people  as  the  servant  of  Grod,  to  distin- 
guish the  better  part  of  the  nation,  and  to  illustrate  the  madness  of 
idolatry ;  which  last,  however,  he  had  done  in  the  first  part,  not  only 
ii.  18,  &c.,  but  also  ii.  8.,  viii.  19,  21.,  although  with  more  brevity 
than  in  the  latter  part  The  notice  of  the  fulfilment  of  former  pro- 
phecies was  especially  adapted  to  convey  instruction,  whether  the 
author  refers  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Jews  from  die  Assyrians,  or  to  some  other  more  ancient 
predictions:  this,  therefore,  is  no  proof  of  a  modem  date.  Such 
remarks  do  not  occur  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  because  there  the 


'  See  Jahn,  Introdaction  to  the  Old  Test  transl.  by  Tamer  and  Whittingham,  part  ii 
sect  ii.  chap.  ii.  §  107. ;  Stuart,  Grit.  Hist,  and  Defence  of  Old  Test  Canon  (DaTidson) 
sect  iy.  pp.  99,  100. ;  Knobel,  Der  Prophet  Jesaia.    Einleit  pp.  xxiii.,  &c. 

'  In  his  larger  German  Introdaction  Jahn  **  declares  that,  after  repeated  pemsals,  he  can 
find  only  two  such  words:  iiy'V,  IL  14.,  Ixiii.  I.,  which  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  ii. 
20.,  xlviii.  12.,  but  yet  is  not  Ararosoan ;  and  D^^jP>  which  is  found  in  Isai.  xli.  25.,  and 
elsewhere  only  in  Jeremiah,  i^kiel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  but  which  cannot  be  a  very 
modern  word,  as  it  was  in  use  among  the  Assyrians.  See  Ezek.  xxiil  6, 12,  23.  EInleai. 
p.  485."    Note  of  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  Whittiugham. 
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prophet  neither  teaches  nor  consoles,  but  reproves.  The  occurrence 
of  certain  phrases  in  one  part  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
other  might  prove  a  difference  of  authors^  if  the  genius  of  Isaiah 
were  dry  and  barren;  but  not  otherwise." 

Further,  "  The  particularity  of  the  predictions  to  be  accomplished 
at  a  period  so  distant  is  indeed  extraordinary ,  but  the  prophet  fre- 
quently recommends  this  very  circumstance  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader  as  something  remarkable ;  whence  it  appears  that  even  in  his 
age  it  seemed  incredible  to  many ;  and  therefore  the  fact  that  the 
remoteness  of  the  fulfilment  is  noticed  in  these  prophecies  is  a  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  their  author.  It  has  ahready  oeen  shown  that  the 
Chaldeans,  Medes,  and  Persians,  or  Elamites,  were  not  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  such  obscure  nations  as  that  the  prophet,  when  speaking  of 
tliem,  could  not  have  been  understood  as  f nr  as  was  necessary.  That 
the  prophets  have  sometimes  spoken  of  very  remote  events  has  been 
already  proved  by  several  examples,  some  of  which  were  even 
afforded  by  Isaiah  himself:  to  these  may  be  added  that,  in  this  same 
second  part,  Jesus  the  Messiah  is  predicted,  lii.  13 — liii.  12«,  a  pas- 
sage so  clear  that  all  attempts  to  explain  it  of  any  other  are  perfectly 
vain  and  fruitless.  Compare  also  Iv.  1 — 5.  Indeed,  in  his  very 
first  vision,  vL,  the  prophet  foresees  the  entire  devastation  of 
Judaea,  and  the  subsequent  restoration.  Lastly,  the  propagation  of 
religion,  predicted  in  the  same  second  part,  was  itself  exceedingly 
distant  frbm  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  so  that,  even  al« 
lowing,  for  argument's  sake,  the  hypothesis  concerning  the  recent 
origin  of  these  prophecies  to  be  correct,  there  will  yet  remain  a  pro- 
phecy verified  in  a  remote  posterity ;  the  Hebrew  people,  and  more 
particularly  the  better  part  of  that  people,  being  pomted  out  as  the 
instruments  of  its  completion." 

Again,  "  That  the  prophecies  relating  to  times  anterior  to  Cyrus 
should  be  the  more  perspicuous,  but  those  referring  to  more  distant 
periods  the  more  obscure,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  in  visions, 
as  in  prospects,  the  more  distant  objects  appear  the  more  indistinctly 
marked.  That  the  Cushites  and  Sabseans  formerly  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce  and  brought  merchandize  to  the  Hebrews,  even 
after  the  captivity,  cannot  be  doubted :  nor  were  the  Hebrews  of 
that  time  so  universally  poor  as  is  pretended ;  for,  Hagg.  i.,  they 
built  ceiled  houses,  and  supplied  funds  for  the  building  of  the  temple, 
and,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  even  for  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem. 
Besides,  these  passages  relate  not  so  much  to  commercial  intercourse 
with  these  people,  as  to  their  conversion  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God.  That  not  a  few  of  them  did  embrace  Judaism  and  visit  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  is  predicted  Ix.  6 — 10.,  is  certain  from 
Acts  ii.  10,  11.,  and  viii.  27,  &c."* 

3.  Jahn  has  also  examined  whether  Isaiah  was  the  author  of 
chapters  xxxvL — xxxix.^  Some  notice  of  this  question  is  hereafter 
taken. 

'  Jahn,  Introdnrtion  by  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  Whittingbam,  pp.  355—858. 
'  Jahn,  ibid.,  p.  .359.     Bi^ihop  Lowth  considcm  the  narrative-chapters  in  Isaiah  as  a 
different  copy  of  the  relation  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  the  account  of  Hezckioh's 
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[A  low  and  imperfect  view  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  seems  to  be 
the  ground  of  the  objection  made  against  the  Isaian  authorship  of  the 
later  chapters.'     It  is  assumed  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  were  little 
more  than  sagacious  men,  who  could  tell  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
prognosticate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  events  which  the  state  of 
the  world  showed  were  likely  soon  to  happen.     Their  predictions 
therefore  would  have  to  be  vague,  and  coi^ned  to  a  short  space  of 
time.     But  the  divine  power  must  not  be  so  circumscribed.     On  the 
clear  tablet  of  the  Eternal  Mind  are  inscribed  all  occurrences,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  known  with  equal  exactitude  and  minuteness. 
And  why  should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  he  should  impart  some 
of  this  ^owledge  to  his  servants,  giving  proof,  by  thus  ^*  declaring 
the  end  from  the  beginning  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that 
are  not  yet  done"  (Isai.  xlvi.  10.),  that  he  is  infinitely  above  the  false 
gods  of  heathendom,  "  who  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not;  eyes 
have  they,  but  they  see  not**  (PsaL  cxv.  5.)?    It  was  no  mean  oflice 
the  prophets  filled.     The  Ola  Testament  is  one  great  prophecy  of 
the  New,  and  God's  dealings  with  his  church  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  that  sublime  purpose  according  to  which  the  «iust  was  to  suffer 
for  the  unjust.     By  means  of  the  prophets,  God's  intentions  were 
revealed.     Temporal  deliverances  from  earthly  foes  were  predicted. 
But  this  was  not  the  great  end  of  the  prophetic  utterances.     Mightier 
victories  over  adversaries  more  implacable  were  pre-signified;  and  the 
worldly  fulfilment  was  but  the  proof,  or  it  may  be  the  type  also,  of 
that  more  complete  accomplishment  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God's 
goodness  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  and  the  glorious  establish- 
ment of  his  holy  kingdom.     It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  conceive 
that  Isaiah's  later  prophecies  respected  merely  the  return  from  the 
literal  Babylon.     Hence  Stuart  says,  *'  It  is  only  when  chaps,  xl. — 
Ixvi.  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  great  Messianic  development — a 
series  of  predictions  respecting  the  person,  the  work,  and  the  king- 
dom   of   Christ — that  the  earnestness,  the  protracted  length,  the 
fulness,  the  deep  feeling,  the  holy  enthusiasm,  ^e  glowing  metaphors 
and  similes,  and  the  rich  and  varied  exhibitions  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, can  well  be  accounted  for.     The  writer,  in  taking  such  a 
stand-point,  uses  the  exile  and  the  return  fh>m  it  as  the  basis  of  his 
comparisons  and  analogies.     It  was  a  rich  and  deeply-interesting 
source,  from  which  he  might  draw  them.     Any  other  solution  of  the 
whole  phenomena  is,  to  my  mind  at  least,  meagre  and  unsatisfactory."^ 
It  will  not  be  difficult,  from  such  principles,  to  make  a  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  specific  objections  that  have  been  urged.     It  was  a  pro- 
sickness  only  excepted.    The  difference  of  the  two  copies,  he  is  of  opinion,  is  little  more 
than  what  has  manifestly  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  transcribers :  they  mutaally  correct  each 
other ;  and  most  of  the  mistakes  may  be  perfectly  rectified  by  a  collation  of  the  two  copies 
with  the  assistance  of  the  ancient  versions.    Some  few  sentences,  or  members  of  sentences, 
are  omitted  in  this  copy  of  Isaiah,  which  are  found  in  the  other  copy  of  the  book  of  EJngs; 
but  he  doubts  whether  these  omissions  were  made  by  design  or  by  mistake.    Isaiah,  voL  iL 
p  287. 

>  See  Henderson,  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  transl.  with  a  Commentiuy,  1840. 
Introd.  Diss.  pp.  xvi\.  &c  Comp.  proofs  of  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  in  YoL  L 
pp.  279.  &c,  and  snch  works  as  those  of  Newton,  Keith,  &c. 

^  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  sect.  iv.  p.  103.  Comp. 
Henderson,  as  above  cited,  p.  xix. 
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phetical  not  a  historical  position  that  Isiuah  took.  Ite  is  carried 
forward  into  future  times ;  and  the  condition  of  Judah  captive  is 
before  his  eye.  But  there  are  no  such  details  as  we  find  in  the  pro- 
phets who  really  wrote  at  the  period  of  the  captivity.  There  is  no 
note  of  time ;  and  even  Cyrus,  though  called  by  name,  is  spoken  of 
in  general  terms.'  All  this  is  strictly  consonant  with  prophetic  usage. 
Neither  was  the  idea  of  a  Babylonish  captivity  so  utterly  strange  in 
Isaiah's  time  as  objectors  choose  to  represent  it.  Occasion  for 
speaking  of  it  was  given  by  Hezekiah's  conduct  to  the  Chaldaean 
ambassadors ;  and  the  temper  in  which  that  monarch  received  the  re- 
proof conveyed  to  him  seemed  to  offer  opportunity  for  cheering 
promises  of  deliverance  from  the  impending  disaster.  His  faith  was 
to  be  encouraged.  Besides,  other  prophets  of  the  same  date  were 
instructed  to  develope  the  same  facts;  comp.  Micah  iv.  10.,  vii.  7 — 
11.,  where  the  stand-point  is  assumed  in  the  exile.  The  nations  re- 
ferred to  were  not  then  altogether  unknown ;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  prophecy  to  delineate  the  prominent  future  of  those 
who  at  the  time  might  appear  little  likely  to  perform  the  part  assigned 
them.  As  to  the  mention  of  Cyrus,  similar  designations  by  name 
may  be  produced  {e.  g.  Numb.  xxiv.  7.;  1  Kings  xiii  2.);  and,  be- 
sides, Cyrus  is  possibly  but  a  title  of  dignity,  as  Pharaoh  in  Egypt.* 
Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  alleged  reference  to  ancient  prophecies. 
This  is  no  proof  that  any  other  prophecies  were  referred  to  than 
those  of  Isaiah  himself.  And  the  sdence  of  Jeremiah,  when  tlie 
objectors  suppose  he  would  have  been  glad  to  avail  himself  of  Isaiah's 
authority,  is  utterly  without  weight 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  style  and  manner  the  later  chapters 
differ  from  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book.  But,  it  is  conceived,  there 
is  sufficient  ground  for  the  difference.  The  earlier  oracles  were 
more  abrupt  They  were  called  forth  by  passing  events,  were  pro- 
bably uttered  at  the  time,  and  contain  more  of  wreatening  for  pre- 
vailing sins.  The  latter  chapters  are  one  long  discourse.  The 
theme  is  fully  treated.  Hence  the  copiousness  and  flow  of  language. 
Blessings  are  promised  and  described:  richness  of  language  and 
imagery  was  therefore  natural.  And  the  whole  was  probably  com- 
posed at  leisure  and  in  comparative  retirement,  some  time,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  after  the  rest  of  the  book.  Was  Isaiah,  then, 
likely  to  express  himself  under  different  circumstances  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  ?  Do  we  find  that  authors  generally  bind  themselves 
to  such  servile  sameness  ?  ' 

With  regard  to  peculiarities  of  diction,  there  are  some,  doubtless; 
but  they  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  Knobel.  The  Chaldaisms 
are  few :  O^^^P,  xli.  25.,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  inter- 
course of  the  Jews  with  the  Assyrians:  •^R^,  liii.  10.,  and  ^^ 


'  See  Keil,  Einleituflg,  §  72. 

•  See  Hengstenberg,  Christology  (edit.  Edinh.),  transl.  by  Meyer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191—193.; 
or  in  Bibi.  Repository,  Oct  1831,  pp.  720,  721. ;  HaTcmick,  EinleitnDg,  §  218.  IL  ii.  pp. 
163,  &c.     Comp.  observations  above,  pp.  783,  784. 

'  See  Prof.  Lee,  Six  Sermons  on  the  Study  of  Script  1830,  pp.  158,  &c  Prof.  Lee 
instances  in  Cicero,  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  Mihon,  and  other  authors,  who  might  be  dis* 
membcrcd  on  the  same  principles  as  those  applied  to  Isaiah. 
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Ixiii.  3.  Are  introduced  as  bein^  more  poetical.  Of  coarse  a  ocmipo- 
sition  of  such  extent  will  manifest  some  peculiarities.  But  some  of 
the  alleged  peculiarities  do  not  prevail  through  the  entire  sectiffli ; 
others  are  excogitated  by  attributing  wrong  meanings  to  words,  as 
P^y,  njj^V,  tahationf  victory ^  D^jrp,  religion^  V19,  to  prove;  others 
again  are  words  which  occur  in  the  prophecies  acknowledged  to  be 
Isaiah's,  as  D^^,  islands^  maritime  countries,  see  xi.  11.;  ^ni^,  see 
xxix.  21. ;  ^n,  darkness,  of  misfortune^  see  viii.  22.,  ix.  1.'  But 
Hengstenberg's  remarks  on  objections  of  this  kind  are  well  worth 
consideration:  ''We  attach  no  importance  to  the  collections  of 
isolated  words  and  expressions,  which  some  critics  have  gleaned  firom 
the  disputed  parts  of  Isaiah,  and  which  are  not  found  m  other  por- 
tions that  are  deemed  genuine.  We  might  here  well  apply  whai 
Kriiger  wrote  on  a  similar  question  in  profane  history  •  •  ^  This 
is  a  very  slippefv  mode  of  reasoning  •  •  •  If  it  should  be  denied, 
on  account  of  those  words  which  this  author  [Xenophon]  has  either 
employed  in  a  different  sense,  or  has  not  made  use  of  at  all,  that  the 
Anabasis  was  written  by  him,  it  could  by  the  same  reasoning  be 
shown  that  every  other  work  was  falsely  attributed  to  hinu'"* 

And,  had  the  writer  of  the  last  chapters  lived,  as  it  is  alleged  of 
him,  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  his  composition  would  have  exhibited 
not  just  a  few  Chaldaisms  here  and  there,  but  the  style  of  Ezekiel 
and  DanieL  It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  post-exiliui 
prophets  are  remarkably  free  firom  Chaldaisms.  They  hisid  left  Ba^ 
bylon  and  wrote  in  their  own  country.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  later 
writer  purposely  imitated  the  purer  diction  of  former  ages.  **  An 
artificial  abstinence  from  the  language  of  their  times,**  says  Heng- 
stenberg,  ''  occurs  only  in  those  prophets  who  entirely  lean  upon  an 
earlier  prophetic  literature ;  but  that  union  of  purity  in  diction  with 
independence,  which  is  manifest  in  the  attacked  portions  of  Isaiah,  is 
no  where  else  to  be  found."' 

That  the  objections  urged  agsdnst  the  Isaian  authorship  are  not  of 
overwhelming  weight  has,  it  is  supposed,  been  sufficiently  shown. 
And  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  objections,  to  have  much  influence  on 
such  a  question,  ought  to  be  of  formidable  character.  For  as  Heng- 
stenberg  well  observes,  *^  it  is  a  principle  of  higher  criticism  that 
both  whole  works,  and  the  single  parts  of  the  same,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  production  of  the  author  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  shown  by  internal  and  external  grounds,  that  he  could 
not  have  been  the  author.  This  has  not  been  done  in  the  present 
case."* 

With  regard  to  the  prophecies  against  Babylon,  »ii.  1 — ^xiv.  23., 
and  xxi.,  later  prophets  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  them : 
comp.  Hab.  i.  6,  &c.,  with  IsaLxiv.  4,  &c. ;  ii.  9.  with  Isai.  xiii.  9, 11., 
xiv.  13,  &C. ;  Zeph.  i.  7.  (r^  B^'^i?0),  and  iii.  11.  (tiD)«|I  'xhs\  with 
Isai.  xiii.  3.;  iL  13 — 15.  with  IsaL  xiiL  20 — 22.;  Ezek.  vii.  17,* 
xxi.  7,  12.,  with  Isai.  xiii.  6,  7. ; ;  xxxiL  12,  &c.  with  IsaL  xiv.  4. : 

'  Eeil,Einleitang,  §  72.  *  Kitto*s  CjcL  of  Bibl  Lit  art.  Xsaiah.  •  Ibid. 

*  SeeBibL  Bepositorj,  Oct.  I83f,  p.  793. 
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J'er.  I.  11.  are  but  an  elaboration  of  Isaiah^n  predictions.  Comp. 
also  Nah.  ii.  10.  (Heb.  11.),  last  part,  with  Isai.  xxi.  3.  (just  as 
Nah.  ii.  11.  (first  part)  answers  to  Isai.  xxii.  5.,  xxiv.  1.);  the  calling 
of  the  Chaloaeans  0^*7)^3,  Hab.  i.  13.  with  IsaL  xxi.  2.;  Hab.  ii.  1. 
with  Isai.  xxi.  6,  8.  (just  as  Hab.  iL  2.  may  be  compared  with  Isai. 
viiL  1.,  XXX.  8.);  Jer.  Ii.  33.  with  Isai.  xxi.  10.;  1.  2, 38.,  Ii.  8, 47, 52, 
with  Isai.  xxi.  9.* 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  the  images  in  these  chapters  are  very  similar 
to  those  in  other  parts  of  Isaiah ;  tlie  same  idioms  appear :  thus 
PCTP  n^,  in  xiii.  5.,  and  xlvi.  11.;  D;©^n  Ti^i^p  in  xiii.  5.,  and 
Y7$^  nViJO,  in  v.  26. ;  DH^yfe',  in  xiii.  21.,  and  xxxiv.  14. ;  0^9  JDJ,  in 
xiv.  20.  and  L  4.;  "^VH,  in  xiv.  19.,  and  xL  1. ;  with  many  more,  for 
which  the  student  must  search  the  works  already  referred  to.^ 

Further,  the  passage,  Isai.  xiv.  24—27,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine ;  but  this  is  closely  connected  with  the  prophecy  that  pre- 
cedes. The  inscriptions,  or  titles,  also  furnish  testimony  not  without 
weight.  All  these  may  seem,  separately  taken,  but  little  matters, 
but  they  are  at  least  as  satisfying  as  the  kind  of  objections  urged. 

The  arguments  in  proof  that  chaps.  xL— IxvL  were  really  written 
by  Isaiah  must  now  be  considered. 

We  have  them  repeatedly  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
ascribed  to  Isaiah.  Thus  xl.  3.  is  introduced  by  the  words,  **  This  is 
he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Esaias,''  Matt.  iii.  3. ;  see  Luke 
iii.  4.,  John  L  23.  So  xiii.  1.  is  introduced  by  ^^  That  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,"  Matt.  xii.  17. 
Again,  of  liii.  1.  we  find,  ^'  That  the  saying  of  Esaias  the  prophet 
might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake,"  John  xii.  38. ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  reference  is  made  to  Isai.  vi.,  in  terms  which  show  that  the 
two  quotations  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  prophet : 
comp.  Kom.  x.  16.  Once  more,  Ixv.  1,  2.  is  expressly  attributed  to 
Isaiah  :  "  Esaias  is  very  bold  and  saith,"  Rom.  x.  20.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  believed  that  the  passages  so  cited 
belonged  to  Isaiah.     This  proof  alone  ought  to  be  decisive. 

But  there  is  more.  The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  written  in  the 
second  century  before  Christ;  and  the  author  refers  to  Isaiah  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  he  means  the  whole  book.  **  For  Ezekias  had 
done  the  thing  that  pleased  the  Lord,  and  was  strong  in  the  ways  of 
David  his  father ;  as  Esay  the  prophet,  who  was  great  and  faithful  in 
his  vision,  had  commanded  him.  In  his  time  the  sun  went  backward ; 
and  he  lengtliened  the  king's  life.  He  saw,  by  an  excellent  spirit, 
what  should  come  to  pass  at  the  last,  and  he  comforted  them  that 
mourned  in  Sion.  He  showed  what  should  come  to  pass  for  ever, 
and  secret  things  or  ever  they  came,"  Ecclus.  xlviii.  22 — 25.  That 
the  later  chapters  are  here  intended  there  can  be  no  question:  it  was 
consequently  the  belief  of  this  author  that  they  were  written  by 
Isaiah. 

Josephus  supplies,  further,  a  remarkable  fact.'     According  to  his 

*  Keil,£inleitiing,§68.pp.  252,253.;  Hayeniick,Einleitang,  §211.11.  ii.  pp.  121,  122. 
'  See  Ktiil,  Einleitong,  §  68.  p.  253.  *  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  xl  cap.  i.  1,  2. 
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statement,  Cjrus  was  made  aware  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  respectii^ 
him,  and  was  hence  induced  to  issue  his  decree  for  the  Jews'  retam 
and  the  re-building  of  their  temple.  Kleinert  has  shown  how  the 
decree  (Ezra  i.)  not  only  must  refer  to  the  later  chapters,  but  actuallj 
incorporates  many  of  the  words  of  them.*  If  they  were  not  written 
by  Isaiah,  the  production  of  a  recent  writer  was  palmed  upon  Cyrus 
as  the  oracle  of  an  ancient  prophet  I 

There  is  also  strong  reason  to  belieye  that  other  profits  who 
lived  prior  to  the  exile  were  acquainted  with  those  of  Isaiah  and  re- 
ferred to  them.  Thus  Jer.  x.  is  full  of  allusion  to  the  later  chapters 
in  question.  Comp.  also  Jer.  xlviiL  18 — 22,  26.,  with  IsaL  xlvil 
1 — 3.;  Jer.  xii.  9.  with  Isai.  IvL  9.;  Jer.  v.  26.  with  Isid.  lix.  1,  2.; 
Jer.  xiii.  16.  with  Isai.  lix.  9 — 11.;  Jer.  xxv.  31,  33.  with  Isai.  Ixvl 
16.;  Jer.  L  2,  8.  with  IsaL  xlviii.  20.,  lii.  11.;  Jer.  IL  30.  with  IsaL 
xlv.  2.;  Jer.  IL  48.  with  Isai.  xliv.  23.;  Jer.  IL  55, 56.  with  IsaL  IxtL 
6.  Ezekiel  has  other  aUusions :  thus  comp.  Ezek.  xxiiL  40, 41.  with 
Isai.  IviL  9.;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  13.  with  IsaL  Ixy.  9.;  Ezek.  xxiL  30.  with 
IsaL  lix.  16.  So  also  Zephaniah:  comp.  Zeph.  iL  15.  with  IsaL  xlriL 
8.;  Zeph.  iiL  10.  with  Isai.  Ixvi.  19, 20.;  and  Habakkuk :  comp.  Hab. 
iL  18,  19.  with  IsaL  xliv.  9 — 20.;  and  Nahum  :  comp.  Nah.  iL  1. 
(L  15.)  with  IsaL  lii.  1,  7.;  Nah.  iiL  4,  5.  with  Isai.  xlviL  2,3,  9, 12.; 
Nah.  iiL  7.  with  IsaL  li.  19.^  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  after  a  oareful 
consideration  of  these  passages,  that  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  were 
extant  in  the  times  of  these  prophets,  that  is,  long  before  the  ciqittvity. 

It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  earlier  parts  of 
Isaiah  are  considered  spurious  by  those  who  deny  him  chaps,  xl.  —  IxvL, 
and  are  assigned  to  various  sources.  Stuart,  therefore,  pertinently 
asks,  ^'  What  example  is  there,  among  all  the  prophets,  of  a  book  so 
patched  up  by  putting  together  six  different  authors,  five  of  them 
without  any  names  ?  Who  did  this  ?  Where,  when  was  it  done  ?  If 
parts  of  the  book  are  so  late  as  is  alleged,  why  have  we  no  hint  about 
its  compilation,  no  certain  internal  evidence  of  it  ?  How  can  we 
account  for  it  that  all  the  minor  prophets,  even  Obadiah  with  his  one 
chapter,  should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  and  this  even  down  to 
the  end  of  the  prophetic  period,  and  yet  Isaiah  be  made  up  by  undis- 
tinguished fragments  and  amalgamations  ?  These  surely  are  serious 
difficulties ;  and  they  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  met*" 

The  title,  L  l.,ixirni6hes  additional  evidence  to  the  integrity  of  the 
book.     But  this  has  been  dwelt  on  elsewhere  (see  p.  780.), 

A  close  examination  of  the  chapters  in  question  will  detect  many 

*  TJeber  die  Echtheit  sammtl.  in  dem  Buche  Jesaia  enthalt  Weissagnngen,  pp. 
134.  &C.  Comp.  Ezra  i.  2,  the  words,  DWH  \1^  r\\T\\  ^  jnj  flKn  nfateo  b\ 
with  Isai.  xli.  2,  4,  25.,  xlr.  1.  &c,  especially  5.,  xlviiL  13 — 15  ;  the  words 
D^T?  n;n  \h  r\\:^h  >^  Ipp  Wn)^  with  isai.  xliv.  28.,  xlv.,  is.-,  Eira  L  3.  with  IsaL 
xliv.  28.,  xlr.  13.;  Ezra  i.  4.  with  Isai.  xlv.  13.  in^n  «Sl  "»^nDn  «S,  also  the  exprossioo 
hntDD  TVn  ♦D,  &c  Isai.  xll  2..  and  pnvn  ^nn'Tyn  *Dik,  with  that  used  in  Ezra  L  I 

ente  ryrrm  7\\7\\ -x^vji-,  comp.  v.  5.  ""ibid.  p.  142. 

'  See  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  72. ;  with  authors  there  cited. 

•  Crit.  Ilist.  and  Dcf.  of  Old  Test,  Canon  (Davidson),  sect  iv.  p.  97. 
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pr€K>f8  scattered  throughout  them  that  they  cannot  justly  be  denied 
to  Is&iah. 

Il^lkiis  there  are  expressione  which  describe  Babylon's  fall  and  the 
Jeers'  deliverance  as  new  and  unheard-of;  see  xli.  26,  27*,  xlii.  9., 
xliii.  9 — 13.,  xlv.  21.,  xlvi.  10.,  xlviii.  3,  5.  But  through  all  the 
capti^ty  the  Jewish  people  were  cheered  with  the  hope  of  restora- 
tion :  the  idea  was  familiar  to  them.  Hence  no  writing  at  that  time 
iwould  have  used  the  language  referred  to. 

.A^ain,  the  addresses  to  Jerusalem,  x1.  2,  9.,  xli,  27.,  li.  17.,  Ixii.  1, 
&C.9   have  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  writer  lived  in  Jerusalem, 
or  &t  least  in  Judea.     If  these  are  not  convincing  proofs,  they  may 
at  least  be  laid  over-against  Ewald*s  notion  that  he  was  an  inhabitant 
of  £gypt,  because  that  country  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  xliiL  3., 
xlv.  14.*     There  are,  however,  weightier  reasons  to  be  deduced  from 
such  passages  as  to  the  date  of  the  composition.     Egypt,  ^Ethiopia, 
and  Seba are  mentioned  as  the  most  prominent  nations  of  the  period: 
also,  liL  4,  the  Assyrian  oppression  is  referred  to  as  the  last.     And 
tbe  sins  rebuked  are  those  which  prevailed  in  Judea  in  Isaiah's  time ; 
viz.  neglect  of  the  offerings  that  ought  to  have  been  made,  xliii.  22 
— 24. ;  sacrificing  in  a  profane  way,  Ixvi.  3. ;  idolatry,  Ivii.  3,  &c., 
Ixv.  3.  &c.;  a  seeking  for  foreign  help,  Ivii.  9.  &c.;  comp.  xxx.  1,  &c., 
xxxi.  &C.*     Professor  Blunt  treats  this  topic  with  much  force :  "  The 
scenes  amongst  which  Isaiah  seems  to  write  indicate  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel  to  be  yet  standing.     He  remonstrates,  in  the  name 
of  God,  with  the  people  for  a  hypocritical  observance  of  the  fast- 
days,  Iviii.  3.,  for  exacting  usurious  profits  nevertheless:  for  prolong- 
ing unlawfully  the  years  of  bondage,  v.  6.;  for  profaning  the  sabbaths, 
▼.  13.;  for  confounding  all  distinction  between  dean  and  unclean 
meats,  Ixv.  4.,  Ixvi.  17.     He  makes  perpetual  allusions,  too,  to  the 
existence  of  false  prophets  in  Jerusalem,  as  though  this  class  of 
persons  was  very  conmion  whilst  Isaiah  was  writing ;  the  most  likely 
persons  in  the  world  to  be  engendered  by  troubled  times.     And, 
above  all,  he  reviles  the  people  for  their  gross  and  universal  idolatry ; 
a  sin  which  in  all  its  aspects  is  pursued  from  the  fortieth  chapter  to 
the   last  with  a  ceaseless,  inextinguishable,  unmitigated  storm  of 
mockery,  contempt,  and  scorn.     With  what  position  of  the  prophet 
can  these  and  many  similar  allusions  be  reconciled,  but  with  that  of 
a  man  dwelling  in  Judea  before  the  captivity,  during  a  period  which, 
as  historically  described  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  presents  the  express  counterpart  of  those  references 
in  the  prophet.**  *     The  same  writer  produces  a  remarkable  argument 
from  IxiL  4.     The  marriage  of  the  land  is  symbolically  described ; 
and  the  name  applied  to  it  is  Hephzibah.     Now  from  2  Kings  xxi. 
1.,  we  learn  that  Manasseh's  mother,  Hezekiah*s  wife,  was  named 
Hephzibah;  and,  as  Manasseh,  was  born  twelve  years  before  his  father's 
death,  the  marriage  of  the  king  probably  was  celebrated  after  (ac- 

'  Die  Propheten  doa  A.  B.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  410.     Ewald  more  particnlarlj  specifies  the 
writer.     He  was  one  of  those  who  wenl  with  Jeremiah  into  Egypt  I 
>  Keil,  Einleitang,  §  72. 
'  Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the  Old  and  New  Test.  (5th  edit.)  part  iii.  6.  p.  239. 
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cording  to  the  received  chronology)  the  deetruction  of  SennacheriVs 
army.  "  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,**  says  Professor  Blunt,  "that 
the  royal  nuptials  of  Hezekiah  occurred  about  the  time  of  this  pro- 
phecy ;  and  that  Isaiah,  after  the  manner  of  the  prophets  in  general, 
availed  himself  of  the  passing  event,  and  of  the  name  of  the  bride, 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  tidings  wnich  he  had  to  communicate.**^ 

There  are  peculiarities  of  style  which  exhibit  themselves  in  all 
portions  of  the  book.  Antithesis,  paronomasia,  and  play  on  words 
frequently  occur.  The  same  word  is  repeated  in  the  parallel  mem- 
bers of  a  verse ;  whereas  other  writers  generally  employ  synonymes. 
Figurative  expressions  are  immediately  explained  by  subjoining  the 

Erose  equivalents.  **  Another  peculiarity  of  Isuah,**  says  Hengsten- 
erg,  ''  is  that  he  intersperses  his  prophetic  orations  with  hymns, 
that  he  seldom  relates  visions,  strictly  so  called,  and  seldom  performs 
symbolic  actions,  and  that  he  employs  figurative  expressions  quite 
peculiar  to  himself;  as  for  example,  pasted-up  eyes  for  spiritual  dark- 
ness ;  morning  red  for  approaching  happiness ;  the  remnant  of  olive- 
trees,  vineyards,  and  orchards  for  the  remnant  of  the  people  which 
have  been  spared  during  the  judgments  of  God ;  rejected  tendrils  or 
branches  for  enemies  which  have  been  slain.** ' 

The  same  peculiarities  of  diction  occur  everywhere.  Thus  the 
title  h0pn  ^y  (xlL  14,  16,  20,  &c),  is  found  14  times  m  the  later 
chapters,  12  in  the  other  part  of  the  book.  It  is  in  2  Kings  xix.  22., 
the  parallel  passage  to  IsaL  xxxvii.  23. ;  3  times  in  the  Psalms,  twice 
in  Jeremiah,  1.  29.,  IL  5.,  where  he  imitates  Isaiah ;  and  in  no  other 
part  of  the  bible,  save  that  in  Ezek.  xxxix.  7.  there  is  a  near  approach 
to  it.  Then  «'3j?;,  to  be  called,  is  used  for  to  be,  L  26.,  ix.  6.,  xxxv. 
8.,  xlvii.  1, 5.,  xlviii.  8,,  Ivi.  7.  &c  Another  common  phrase  is  ^  "W*, 
iv.  3.,  xix,  18.,  Ixi.  6.,  Ixii.  4.  Further,  we  have  n\n^^  noi<^  in  paren- 
theses for  njnj  no^,  used  by  other  authors ;  ^7^,  used  of  God,  L  24,, 
xlix.  26.,  Ix.  16.;  D^^V^^,  a  poetic  word  for  offspring,  xxii.  24.,  xlii. 
5.,  xliv.  3.,  xlviii.  19.,  Ixi.  9.,lxv.  23.;  2m,  for  Egypt,  xxx.  7.,  11  9.; 
VHy  a  tritnk,  xi.  1.,  xL  24.:  )^")p,  a  threshing  instrument,  xxviii.  27., 
xli.  15.;  D?0  ^!?5!,  streams  of  water,  xxx.  25.,  xliv.  4.;  f^^3,  a  thom^ 
hedge  or  thicket,  viii  19.,  Iv.  13.,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  bible; 
^^f  from  ancient  times,  long  since,  xvi.  13.,  xliv.  8.,  xlv.  21.,  xlviiL 
3,  5,  7.;  Ky^)  0*5,  in  conjunction,  high  and  lifted  up,  ii.  13.,  vi.  L, 

Ivii.  15. ;  "W??  •^J?>  ^0  be  for  a  burning  or  destruction,  v.  5.,  vi.  13., 
xliv.  15.;  K^,  a  shoot,  xi.  10.,  Hii.  2.* 

Laying  all  the  considerations  together,  of  which  a  brief  summary 
has  now  oeen  given,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  deny  that  the  later 
chapters  proceeded  from  the  prophet  It$aiah.  The  difficulties  on  any 
other  supposition  are  enormous.  The  whole  weight  of  external 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  composition.  And, 
though  some  plausible  arguments  have  been  collect^  from  tlie  ex- 
amination of  the  contents,  it  is  submitted  that  they  are  not  more 

*  Undefli^ed  Coincidences  in  the  Old  and  New  Test,  part  iii.  5.  p.  238. 

*  Kicto,  Cycl  of  BibL  Lit,  art.  Isaiah.     See  also  KeiJ,  £inleitung,  §  72. 

'  KeiU  Eiiileitung,  §  72.  See  this  topic  largely  illustrated  by  Kleincrt,  Ueber  die  Echtheii 
ft.  s.  w.  pp  220,  &c 
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formidable  than  ingenious  men  could  frame  against  the  genuineness 
of  any  ancient  writing  whatever ;  while  they  are  met  by  internal 
proofs  at  least  as  forcible.  A  kind  of  compromise  has  been  suggested 
by  some  critics :  it  is  that  there  was  an  Isaiah,  a  man  of  the  same 
name,  who  lived  in  times  posterior  to  those  of  his  better-known  name- 
sake. This,  it  is  thought,  would  answer  the  requirements  of  external 
proof;  so  that  an  Isaiah  might  be  cited,  and  truly,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, who  yet  would  not  be  the  Isaiuh  of  whom  history  tells 
though  he  had  the  advantage,  by  reason  of  his  name,  of  being  bound 
up  into  a  volume  with  him.  A  serious  disproof  of  such  a  theory  can 
scarcely  be  looked  for :  it  is  a  guess,  and  a  very  improbable  gue^s, 
a  guess  with  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  in  favour  of  it.  It  is  enough  to 
say  this.  The  thoughtful  student,  who  believes  that  "  holy  men  of 
old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  will,  it  is  confi- 
dently expected,  accept  the  proof  that  one  Isaiah  delivered  these 
oracles  of  God.] 

IIL  The  Scope  of  Isaiah's  predictions  is  threefold ;  viz. 

1.  To  detect 9  reprove^  and  condemn  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  people 
especially^  and  also  the  iniquities  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the 
abominations  of  many  Gentile  nations  and  countries ;  denouncing 
the  severest  judgments  against  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  persons,  whe- 
ther Jews  or  Gentiles. 

2.  To  invite  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  to  repentance  and  reformation,  by  numerous  promises  of 
pardon  and  mercy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  such  promises 
are  intermingled  with  the  denunciations  of  divine  vengeance  against 
Babylon,  although  they  occur  in  the  threatenings  against  every  other 
people. 

3.  To  comfort  all  the  truly  pious  (in  the  midst  of  all  the  calamities 
and  judgments  denounced  against  the  wicked)  with  prophetic  pro- 
mises of  the  true  MessiaL*  These  predictions  '^  seem  almost  to 
anticipate  the  gospel  history,  so  clearly  do  they  foreshow  the  divine 
character  of  Christ  Tvii.  14.  compared  with  Matt.  L  18—23.  and 
Luke  L  27—35.;  vi.,  ix.  6.,  xxxv.  4.,  xL  5,  9, 10.,  xliL  6— 8.,lxi.  1. 
compared  with  Luke  iv.  18.,  Ixii.  11.,  IxiiL  1 — 4.);  his  miracles  (xxxv. 
5,  6.);  his  peculiar  qualities  and  virtues  (xi.  2, 3.,  xL  1 1.,  xliiL  1—3.); 
his  rejection  (vi.  9 — 12.,  viii.  14,  15.,  liii.  3.);  and  sufferings  for  our 
sins  (1.  6.,  liii.  4 — 11.)*;  his  deatii,  burial  (liii.  8, 9.),  and  victory  over 
death  (xxv.  8.,  liiL  10,  12.);  and,  lastly,  his  final  glory  (xlix.  7,  22, 
23.,  lii.  13 — 15.,  liii.  4,  5.),  and  the  establishment,  mcrease  (ii.  2 — 4., 
ix.  7.,  xliL  4.,  xlvi.  13.),  and  perfection  (ix.  2,  7.,  xi.  4 — 10.,  xvi.  5., 
xxix.  18 — 24.,  xxxii.  1.,  xl.  4, 5.,  xlix.  9—13.,  li.  3 — 6.,  lii.  6 — 10.,  Iv. 
1 — 3.,  lix.  16 — 21.,lx.,lxi.  1—5.,  Ixv.  25.)of  his  kingdom ;  each  spe- 
cifically pointed  out,  and  portrayed  with  tiie  most  striking  and  dis- 
criminating characters.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  reflect  on  these, 
and  on  the  whole  chain  of  his  illustrious  prophecies,  and  not  to  be 
sensible  that  they  furnish  the  most  incontestable  evidence  in  support 
of  Christianity."' 

>  This  scope  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  abore  giyen  is  abridged  from  Boberts,  Clayis  Bib* 
liomm,  p.  616. 
•  See  Acts  yiil  82.  •  Gray,  Key,  pp.  369,  370. 
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lY.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  are  contained  in  sixty-dx  chapters; 
of  which  the  first  five  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  delivered 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  the  sixth  in  the  reign  of  Jotham;  the  seventh 
to  the  fifteenth,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz ;  and  the  remainder  in  that  of 
Hezekiak  Various  modes  of  classifying  them  have  been  proposed; 
some  dividing  them  into  three  parts :  1.  Evangelica^legal^  denun- 
ciations of  the  divine  vengeance,  with  evangelical  promises ;  2.  £u- 
torical,  the  narrative  part;  and,  3.  Evangelical,  prophecies  and 
promises  relative  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  and 
the  yet  greater  deliverance  of  mankind  from  sin,  by  the  Messiah.  By 
others,  the  book  is  divided  into,  1.  Reprehensary,  sharp  reproofe,  in 
which  are  mingled  promises  to  the  penitent ;  2.  Minatory ,  tiireaten- 
ings  against  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  also  against  the 
Jews  themselves;  3.  Narrative  or  historical;  and,  4.  Consolatory 
and  evangelical  promises  concerning  Messiah  and  the  church.  Other 
classifications  have  been  proposed,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
specify ';  but  the  following  synopsis  will  perhaps  be  found  to  exhibit 
a  clear  view  of  the  various  topics  discussed  by  this  prophet.  The 
predictions  of  Isaiah,  then,  may  be  divided  into  six  parts,  each  con- 
taining a  number  of  discourses,  delivered  to  various  nations.^ 

Part  I.  contains  a  general  description  of  the  estate  and  condition 
of  the  JetoSy  in  the  several  periods  of  their  history  ;  the  promulgation 
and  success  of  thegospely  and  the  coming  of  Messiah  to  judgment  (L  — v.). 
The  predictions  in  this  section  were  delivered  during  tJie  reign  oj 
Uzziah  king  of  Judah. 

1.  (i.)  This  prophecy  constitutes  an  entire  piece  of  itself.*  If  delivered 
in  the  reign  of  Uzzjah,  it  describes  the  calamities  occasioned  by  Jehoash, 
king  of  Israel  (comp.  2  Kings  xiv.  12 — 14.).  Dr.  John  Taylor  thinks 
that  this  prediction  was  uttered  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  intends  the 

\}  Other  writers  have  adopted  different  divisions  of  this  book.  Gcsenins  distribmes  it 
into  four  parts,  exclusive  of  the  historical  chapters,  xxxvi. — ^xxxix.,  viz.  I.  chaps.  L — xii.; 
IL  xiii. — xxiii. ;  III.  xxiv. — xxxv.;  IV.  xl.— Ixvi.  Kcil  regards  the  book  as  comprising 
two  great  groups  of  prophecies.  He  supposes  chap.  i.  an  address  to  Isaiah's  oonteinpora* 
ries,  and  an  introduction  to  the  rest;  and  then  the  first  group  includes  ii. — xxvii. ;  the  second 
xxviii. — Ixvi.  The  two  great  events  of  the  time  were  the  combination  of  Syria  and  Ephnu'm 
against  Judah,  and  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib ;  and  to  these,  as  the  special  objects,  the 
mission  of  the  prophet  tended.  The  centre  and  nucleus  of  the  first  group  is  chap.  viL ;  of 
the  second,  chaps,  xxxvi. — xxxix.  And  to  these  the  rest  of  the  predictions  are  subordin- 
ated, either  as  preparatory  to  them,  or  taking  occasion  from  them  to  develop  the  future 
manifestation  of  God's  kingdom  (Einleitung,  §  66.).  Perhaps  this  arrangement  is  not  quite 
satisfactory.  No  distinct  principle  seems  to  have  moulded  the  book  into  its  present  form. 
Neither  is  chronological  succession  always  observed;  nor  are  the  parts  always  disposed  ac- 
cording to  similarity  of  material] 

'  These  general  divisions  of  the  prophecy  are  according  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  Vi- 
tringa,  Comment,  in  Esaiam,  torn.  i.  p.  S24.,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  Elements  of  Chrisl. 
Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

'  The  former  part  of  the  title  (i.  1 .)  seems  property  to  belong  to  this  partic  ular  prophecy :  the 
latter  part,  which  enumerates  the  kings  of  Judah,  seems  to  extend  it  to  the  entire  ooUectioii 
of  prophecies.  Vitringa  (with  whom  bishop  Lowth  agrees)  supposes  that  the  former  part 
of  the  title  was  originally  prefixed  to  this  single  prophecy ;  and  that,  when  the  collection 
of  all  Isaiah's  prophecies  was  made,  the  enumeration  of  the  kings  of  Judah  was  added,  to 
make  it  at  the  same  time  a  proper  title  to  the  whole  book.  As  such  it  is  plainly  taken  in 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  32.,  where  the  book  of  Isainh  is  cited  by  the  title  of  The  Vision  of  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz.  Vitringa,  tom.  i.  pp.  25 — 29.;  Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah, 
voL  ii.  p.  4.  rVitriuga's  reasons  will  not  bear  examination.  Kleinert  has  well  exposed 
the  weakness  of  them.     Ucber  die  Echtheit,  u«  s.  w.  pp.  7,  &c.    See  before,  p.  780.] 
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invasion  of  Judah  bj  Resin  and  Pekah,  kings  of  Syria  and  IsraeL*     It 
contains  a  severe  remonstrance  against  prevailing  sins^  with  exhortations 
to  repentance,  and  gracious  promises. 
2.  (ii.  iv.)  contains  the  following  particulars:  — 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Messiah,  the  conyenion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  admission  into  it 
(iL  1—5.).  ♦ 

2.  The  punishment  of  the  nnbelieving  Jews ;  and  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  establishment  of  Messiah's  kingdom  (ii.  6 — 20.). 

.  3.  CaUmities  of  the  Babylonian  invasion  (perhaps  also  of  the  invasion  by  the  Romans), 
with  an  amplification  of  the  distress  of  the  luxurious  daughters  of  Sion  (iiL  1—26.' 
iv.  l.> 

4.  A  promise  to  the  remnant,  of  a  restoration  to  God's  favour  (iv.  2 — 6.). 

This  was  delivered  in  the  time  of  Jotham,  or  perhaps  of  Usziah. 

3.  (v.)  A  general  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  wickedness,  which  is 
represented  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  (vv.  1 — 6.);  and  a  more  express 
declaration  of  vengeance  by  the  Babylonian  invasion,  (vv.  6 — 80.) 

Pabt  IL  comprises  the  predictions  delivered  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham 
and  Ahaz  (vL — xii.). 

1.  The  vision  of  Isaiah  in  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death  (vi.).*  As  this 
vision  seems  to  contain  a  solemn  designation  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetical  office, 
it  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  first  in  order  of  his  prophecies.  Bishop 
Lowth,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  new  designation,  to  introduce, 
with  the  greater  solemnity,  a  general  declaration  of  the  whole  course  of 
Grod's  dispensations,  and  the  fates  of  the  nation — events  which  will  not  bo 
fully  accomplished  until  the  final  restoration  of  IsraeL 

2.  (vii. — ix.  7.)  Historical  account  of  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy 
(vii.  1 — 3.),  and  a  prediction  of  the  ill  success  of  the  designs  of  the  Israelites 
and  Syrians  against  Judah  (vii.  1 — 16.);  denunciation  of  the  calamities 
that  were  to  be  brought  upon  Judah  by  the  Assyrians  (vii.  17—25.). 
These  predictions  are  repeated  and  confirmed  in  viii.,  where  vv.  9,  10. 
give  a  repeated  assurance  that  all  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  God's 
people  shall  ultimately  be  frustrated ;  and  the  discourse  concludes,  after 
various  admonitions  (viii.  11 — ^22.,  ix.  1.),  with  an  illustrious  prophecy 
(ix.  2 — T.\  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  of  the  restoration  of  prosperity 
under  Hezekiah,  but  principally  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah. 

•  3.  (ix.  8 — X.  4.)  Addressed  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  a  denunciation  of 
vengeance. 

4.  (x.  5 — xii.)  Foretells  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  army  (x.  5 — 34.,  xi.) ;  whence  the  prophet  launches  forth  into  a 
display  of  the  spiritual  deliverance  of  God's  people  by  the  Messiah :  comp. 
Rom.  XV.  12.  The  hymn  in  xii.  may  be  applied  to  the  times  of  the 
Messiah. 

Part  III.  contains  various  predictions  against  the  BahflonianSy  Assy^ 
riansy  Philistines^  and  other  nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  any 
intercourse  (xiii. — xxiii.):  these  predictions  are  contained  in  nine 
prophetic  poems  or  discourses, 

1.  (xiii.  xiv.  1 — ^27.)  A  prophecy  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
by  the  Modes, and  Persians;  probably  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Aiiaz. 

>  Seherae  of  Scripture  Divinity,  chap,  xxxiv.  in  toL  i  of  bishop  Watson's  Collection  of 
Tra<:t8,  pp.  143,  144. 

'  See  a  striking  medallic  illustration  of  Isai.  iiL  ?6.  in  Vol.  I.  p.  198. 

'  For  a  particular  elucidation  of  this  sablime  vision,  see  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
72  —77.;  and  Dr.  Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  436,  &C.,  or  VuL  ii.  pp. 
400,  &c.  (edit  1830.) 
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The  captivity  itself  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  did  not  take  place  till  aboai 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  this  prediction  was  delirered.  And 
the  Modes,  who  (in  ziii.  7)  are  mentioned  as  the  principal  agents,  were 
at  this  time  an  inconsiderable  people,  and  did  not  become  a  kingdom 
under  Deioces,  nntil  abont  the  seventeenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  On 
the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy,  see  yoL  L  pp.  288,  289. 

2.  (xiv.  28 — 32.)  Prophetic  dennnciations  against  the  Philistines;  the 
fulfilment  of  which  is  recorded  in  2  Kings  zviii.  8. 

3.  (xv.  zvi.)  is  a  prophecy  against  the  Moabites,  in  the  first  year  of 
Hezekiah,  accomplished  in  his  fourth  year  when  Shalmaneser  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.     Comp.  Jer.  zlviii. 

4.  (xvii.)  is  chiefly  directed  against  Damascus  or  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
with  whose  sovereign  Israel  had  confederated  against  Judah.  Bishop 
Lowth  conjectures  that  it  was  delivered,  soon  after  the  prophecies  of 
chaps,  vii.  viii.,  in  the  commencement  of  Ahab's  reign.  It  was  fulfilled 
by  Tiglath-Pileser's  taking  Damascus  (2  Kings  xvi.  9,\  and  over-runninf: 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and,  still  more  fully  in 
regard  to  Israel,  by  the  captivity  of  the  people  a  few  years  after  by  Shal- 
maneser. The  last  three  verses  contain  a  noble  description  of  the  formidable 
invasion  and  sudden  overthrow  of  Sennacherib. 

5.  (xviii.)  contains  one  of  the  most  obscure  prophecies  in  the  whole 
book.  Yitringa  considers  it  as  directed  against  the  Assyrians:  bishop 
Lowth  refers  it  to  the  Egyptians;  and  Bosenmiiller,  and  others,  to  the 
Ethiopians. 

6.  (xix.  XX.)  Prophecy  against  Egypt,  the  conversion  of  whose  inhabi- 
tants to  the  true  religion  is  intimated  in  xix.  18 — 25, 

7.  (xxi.  1 — 10.)  A  prediction  of  the  taking  of  Babylon  *  by  the  Modes 
and  Persians.  Yv.  11,  12.  contain  a  prophecy  concerning  Dumah  or 
Idumsea,  the  laud  of  the  Edomites,  Mount  Seir ;  which  is  very  obscure. 
The  last  five  verses  respect  Arabia,  and  were  fulfilled  within  a  year. 

8.  (xxii.)  A  prophecy  concerning  the  capture  of  the  valley  of  vision, 
or  Jerusalem  (vv.  1 — 14.),  the  captivity  of  Shebna(l5 — 19.),  and  the  pro- 
motion of  Eliakim  (20 — 24.).  The  invasion  of  Jerusalem  here  announced 
is  eithfT  that  by  the  Assyrians,  under  Sennacherib,  or  by  the  Chaldseans, 
under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Yitringa  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  had  boUi. 
in  view  ;  viz.  the  invasion  of  the  Chaldieans,  in  vv.  1 — 5.,  and  that  of  t^e 
Assyrians,  in  vv.  8 — 11.     Comp.  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  5.  and  2  Chron.  xxxii. 

9.  (xxiii.)  denounces  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar* 
(I — 17.),  its  restoration,  and  the  conversion  of  the  lyrians.  See  Acts 
xxi.  1— 6.» 

Part  IV.  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  great  calamities  that  should 
befall  the  people  of  God^  his  merciful  preservation  of  a  remnant 
of  them,  and  of  their  restoration  to  their  country,  oftlieir  conversion 
to  the  gospel,  and  the  destruction  of  antichrist  (xxi v. — xxxv.). 

1.  (xxiv.  xxv.  xxvi.)  Probably  delivered  before  the  destruction  of  Moab 
by  Shalmaneser,  in  the  beginning  of  Hezekiah's  reign  :  Yitringa  is  singular 
in  referring  it  to  the  persecution  by  Antiochus  Epipbanes;  and  bishop 

>  Bishop  Newton  has  collected  and  iUastrated  the  varioas  predictioDB  of  Isaiah  and  other 
prophets  against  Babylon.  See  his  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  yoL  i  diss.  x.  See  also 
Vol  I.  pp.  28S,  289. 

'  On  the  accomplishment  of  the  varioas  prophecies  against  T^re,  see  bishop  Newton's 
PisscrtHtions,  vol.  i.  diss,  xu    See  also  Vol.  L  pp.  284—286. 

'  Scoit,  on  Isai  xxiil  18. 
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Lowth  thinks  it  may  have  a  view  to  all  the  three  great  desolations  of  the 
country,  especially  to  the  last.  In  vv.  21 — 2Z.  it  is  announced  that  God 
shall  revisit  and  restore  his  people  in  the  last  age  ;  and  then  the  kingdom 
of  Grod  shall  be  established  in  such  perfection  as  wholly  to  eclipse  the  glory 
of  the  temporary  typical  kingdom.  The  prophet  breaks  out  into  a  sublime 
song  of  praise  (xxv.) ;  this  is  followed  by  another  hymn  in  xxvi.  In  v.  19. 
the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God  is  explained  by  images  plainly  taken 
from  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

2.  (xxvii.)  treats  on  the  nature^  measure,  and  design  of  God's  dealings 
with  his  people. 

3.  (xxviii.)  A  prophecy  directed  to  Israel  and  Judah.  The  destruction 
of  the  former  by  Shalmaneser  is  manifestly  denounced  in  vv.  1 — 5. ;  and 
the  prophecy  *^  then  turns  to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  were  to  continue 
a  kingdom  after  the  final  captivity  of  Israel."*  In  vv.  23 — 29.  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  is  illustrated  by  the  discretion  of  the  husbandman. 

4.  (xxix. — xxxiii.)  predicts  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  (xxix.  1 — 4.), 
the  sudden  deliverance  by  Grod's  interposition,  and  the  Eubsequent  pros- 
perous state  of  the  kingdom  under  Hezekiah,  with  reproofs,  and  promises 
of  better  times  (18 — ^24.,  xxx. — xxxiii.). 

6  (xxxiv.  XXXV.)  One  distinct  prophecy,  consisting  of  two  parts ;  the 
first  containing  a  denunciation  of  the  divine  vengeance  against  the  enemies  of 
the  church  ;  the  second  describing  its  flourishing  state,  consequent  upon  the 
execution  of  those  judgments.  This  chapter  is  to  be  understood  of  gospel 
times.  The  promises  (xxxv.  5, 6.),  were  literally  accomplished  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostle*  In  a  secondary  sense,  bishop  Lowth  remarks,  they  may 
have  a  further  view,  and  respect  yet  future  events. 

Part  V,  comprises  the  historical  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 

(xxxvi.)  History  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  and  of  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  his  army  (xxxvii.).  The  answer  of  G^  to  Hezekiah's  prayer. 
On  the  subject  of  these  chapters,  see  below,  p.  804.  Chaps,  xxxviii.  and 
xxxix.  relate  Hezekiah's  sickness,  recovery,  and  thanksgiving,  with  the 
embassy  of  the  king  of  Babylon* 

Part  VI.  (xL — ^Ixvi.)  comprises  a  series  of  prophecies^  delivered^  in 
all  probability,  towards  the  close  of  HezekiaKs  reign* 

^*  The  chief  subject  is  the  restoration  of  the  church.  This  is  pursued 
with  the  greatest  regularity. ...  As  the  subject,  however,  of  this  very 
beautiful  series  of  prophecies  is  chiefly  of  the  consolatory  kind,  they  are 
ushered  in  with  a  promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  through  the  merciful  interposition  of  God. 
At  the  same  time,  this  redemption  from  Babylon  is  employed  as  an  image 
to  shadow  out  a  redemption  of  an  infinitely-higher  and  more  important 
nature."  '    This  part  consists  of  twelve  prophetic  poems  or  discourses. 

1.  (xL  xli.)  A  promise  of  comfort,  with  declarations  of  the  omnipotence 
and  omniscience  of  Jehovah,  and  a  prediction  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
by  Cyrus. 

2.  The  advent  and  office  of  the  Messiah  are  foretold  (xlii.  1 — 17.) ;  for 
rejecting  whom  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews  is  reproved  (18 — 25.).  A 
remnant  of  them,  however,  shall  be  preserved,  and  ultimately  restored 
(xliii.  1 — 13.).     The  destruction  of  Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the 

*  See  Smith,  Sammary  View  of  the  Prophets,  p.  66. 

«  Comp.  Matt.  xi.  5.,xv.  30.,  xxi.  14.;  John  v.  8,  9.;  Acts  iii.  2.,&c.,  Yiii.  7.,  xiv.  8—10. 
"  Smith,  Sammary  View  of  the  Prophets,  p.  64.    Comp.  bp.  Lowth'ti  remarks. 
VOL.  II,  3  P 
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Jews  are  again  foretold,  as  also  (perhaps^  their  return  after  the  Boman 
dispersion  (14 — ^20.);  and  they  are  admonished  to  repent  (21 — 28.). 

3.  promises  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  intermingled  with 
an  exposure  of  the  folly  of  idolatry  (xliv,  1 — ^20.).  The  prophet  then 
announces  by  name  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance,  Cyrus  ^21 — 28., 
zlv.  1 — 5.)' ;  and,  after  adverting  to  the  happy  state  of  the  people  of  God 
restored  to  their  country,  he  proceeds  to  answer  or  prevent  the  cavib  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  disposed  to  murmur  and  to  arraign  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  God's  dispensations,  in  permitting  them  to  be  oppressed,  and  in 
promising  them  deliverance  instead  of  preventing  their  captivity  (6 — ^25.). 
Comp.  Rom  ix.  20,  21. 

4.  foretells  the  carrjring  away  of  the  idols  of  Babylon  (xlvi.  1 — 5.): 
the  folly  of  worshipping  them  is  then  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  per- 
fections of  JehoviJi  (6 — 13.);  and  judgments  upon  Babylon  are  further 
denounced  (xlvii.). 

6.  An  earnest  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  infidelity  and  idolatry 
(xlviii.  1 — 19,  21,  22.) ;  their  deliverance  from  the  Babylonian  captivi^ 
(20.). 

6.  The  Messiah  is  here  introduced  in  person,  declaring  the  full  extent 
of  his  commission,  which  is,  not  only  to  restore  the  Israelites,  but  to  be  a 
light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  to  bring  them  to  be  one  church  together  with 
the  Israelites,  and  to  partake  of  the  same  common  salvation,  procured  for 
all  by  the  great  Redeemer  (xlix.). 

7.  The  dereliction  of  the  Jews  for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah  (1. 1 — 3.); 
whose  sufferings  and  exaltation  are  foretold  (4 — 11.).  9he  prophet  ex- 
horts the  believing  Jews,  after  the  pattern  of  Abraham,  to  trust  in  Christ, 
and  foretells  their  restoration  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  also  their 
ultimate  conversion  to  Christianity  (H.,  lii.  1 — 12.). 

8.  predicts  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  which  had  been  intimated  in  L  5, 6., 
and  obviates  the  offence  which  would  be  occasioned  by  it^  by  declaring  the 
cause,  and  foreshowing  the  glory  which  should  follow  (lii.  13 — 15.,  liii.). 

9.  foretells  the  amplitude  of  the  church,  when  Jews  and  Gentiles  should 
be  converted  (liv.). 

10.  An  invitation  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  (lv.,lvi.  I — 8.). 

11.  denounces  calamities  against  the  inhabitants  of  Judah;  who  are 
sharply  reproved.  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  probably 
has  in  view  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  politv  by  the  Chaldeans,  and 
perhaps  by  the  Romans  (Ivi.  9  —  12.,  Ivii. — lix.  15.). 

12.  chiefly  predicts  the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  gospel, 
the  coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  happy  state  of  the  Christian  church  (lix.  16 — 21.,  Ix. — Ixvi.).  In 
Ix.  and  Ixi.  the  great  increase  and  flourishing  state  of  the  church  of  Grod, 
by  the  accession  of  the  heathen  nations  to  it^  are  set  fortli  in  such  ample 
and  exalted  terms,  as  plainly  show  that  the  full  completion  of  the  prophecy 
is  reserved  for  future  times.  The  remarkable  prophecy  in  Ixiii.  1 — 6., 
which  some  expositors  refer  to  Judas  Maccabseus,  bishop  Lowth  applies 
primarily  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  polity ;  which  in 
the  gospel  is  called  the  *'  coming  of  Christ,"  and  the  **  days  of  vengeance  " 
(Matt.  xvi.  28.;  Luke  xxi.  22.);  but  he  thinks  it  may  ultimately  refer  to 
the  yet  unfulfilled  predictions,  which  intimate  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemies  of  Grod  and  his  people.  The  last  two  chapters  of  this  prophecy 
manifestly  relate  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  the  reprobation  of  the  apostate  Jews,  with  their 
destruction  executed  by  the  Romans. 

>  See  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Isnl  xliv.  «8, 
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QKeil  assigns  chap.  i.  to  the  time  of  HezekialiJ  The  description 
^ertainlj  suits  better  with  what  may  be  supposed  the  state  of  the 
5ormtry  after  Sennacherib's  invasion ;  and  therefore  the  supposition 
s  probably  just.  The  contents  of  the  chapter  are  general ;  and 
:herefore  it  is  placed  as  a  fit  introduction  to  the  whole  book. 

Some  have,  without  sufficient  reason,  placed  chaps,  ii. — v.  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  on  account  of  iii.  12.  KeJ  refers  it  to  the  early  part 
if  vlodiam's  reign,  or  to  his  regency  during  his  father's  incapacity.' 
Et  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  later  years  of  Jotham.  Chap. 
V.  must  be  of  nearly  the  same  date.  It  has  been  imagined  a  little 
later,  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

Chap.  vi.  is  dated  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death ;  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  questioning  the  certainty  of  thi8.  The  vision  recorded 
seems  to  be  the  original  designation  of  the  prophet  to  his  office. 
T.fowth'8  opinion  that  it  was  after  Uzziah  died  is  of  no  weight. 

Chaps,  vii. — xiL  are  evidently  of  the  reign  of  Ahnz ;  the  last  five 
Eleil  supposes  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  year  after  the  first.* 

The  section  xiii.  1 — xiv.  27.  must  have  been  delivered  some  time 
before  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  which  is  predicted  in 
xiv.  24 — 27.  There  also  appear  to  be  references  to  the  immediately- 
preceding  chapters  (comp.  xiv.  5,  6.  with  ix.  4.,  x.  5,  24.);  so  that 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  amplification  of  the  former  declaration 
against  Assyria.  Accordingly  Keil,  following  Vitringa  and  Drcchsler, 
places  it  soon  after  x.  5. — xii.  6.,  that  is,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  Ahaz.* 

Chap.  xiv.  28 — 32  is  fixed  to  the  last  year  of  Ahaz. 
A  probable  date  may  be  assigned  to  chaps,  xv.  xvL ;  because  Moab 
is  represented  as  in  possession  of  several  cities  which  had  belonged 
to  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes.  The  Moabites,  it  is  likely,  found  an 
opportunity  of  seizing  these  after  Tiglath-pileser's  deportation  of  the 
Israelites,  2  Kings  xv.  29.  chap.  xvi.  14,  again,  may  point  to  the  time 
of  Shahnaneser's  march  against  Samaria,  2  Kings  xviii.  9.^  There  is 
no  ground  for  believing  xvi.  13,  14,  a  later  addition. 

Keil  would  not  have  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii.  separated :  these  with 
xix.  are  about  the  same  date,  and  xx.  a  little  later.  Gesenius  and 
Rosenmiiller  assign  xix.  to  Manasseh's  reign,  and  interpret  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Egyptian  dodecarchy  and  Psammeticus.  But  this  is 
without  sufficient  grounds.' 

Chap.  xxL  may  also  be  placed  early  in  Hezekiah's  reign ;  while 
xxii.,  according  to  Keil,  must  have  been  delilrered  at  a  time  between 
the  fell  of  Samaria  and  Sennacherib's  invasion,  which,  vv.  8 — 11,  is 
spoken  of  as  yet  future ;  whilst  the  threatening  against  Shebna,  w. 
15 — ^25.  would  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  exaltation  of  Elia- 
kim  before  the  invasion  occurred.^  But  these  reasons  are  not  very 
satisfactory.  For,  if  we  compare  xxiL  5.  with  xxxvii.  3.,  and  xxii. 
9 — 11.  with  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2 — 5.,  we  shall  see  ground  for  believing 
that  the  prophecy  was  delivered  near  upon  the  time  of  the  invasion.® 

>  ^nldtimg,  §  67.  '  IMd.  '  Ibid. 

♦  EtnkitaDg,  §  69.  •  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 

'  See  Henderson,  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  Introd.  to  chap.  xxiL 
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Nor  b  the  judgment  pronounced  on  Shebna  an  objection.  For, 
though  certainly  Eliakim  is  (xxxvi.  3, 22.,  xxxviL  2,)  said  to  be  over 
the  household^  as  Shebna  had  been  described  xxiL  15.,  yet  in  those  yerj 
places  Shebna  still  holds  high  office,  and  does  not  appear  as  yet  under 
the  disgrace  predicted. 

Keil  places  chap.  xxiiL  soon  after  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and  sup- 
poses that  Shalmaneser's  unsuccessful  siege  of  Tyre  is  intended; 
and  xxiv. — xxvii.  he  believes  to  havo  immediately  succeeded.^ 
Chaps,  xxviij. — xxxiii.  refer  to  the  Assyrian  invasion,  and  must  be 
dated  within  the  first  fourteen  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  And, 
as  in  xxviii.  1 — 4.  the  destruction  of  Samaria  is  announced  as  im- 
pending, and  in  xxxiii.  7,  8.  Sennacherib's  invasion  is  spoken  of 
as  having  actually  occurred,  these  two  chapters  are  pretty  accu- 
rately fixed,  the  first  not  later  than  Hezekiah's  third  year,  the  last 
in  his  fourteenth.  Some  writers  have  tried  to  give  more  exact  dates 
to  these  series  of  predictions,  but  without  much  success.'  Chaps, 
xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  may  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  ex- 
pedition* 

Chaps,  xxxvi.— xxxix.  are  historical.  The  account  contuned  in 
them  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  in  2  Kings  xviii.  13 — xx.  19.  It 
is  a  question  whether  one  of  these  was  derived  irom  the  other,  or 
whether  each  was  taken  from  a  third  source.  The  last  supposition 
seems  most  probable.  For  there  are  particulars  in  each  narrative 
respectively,  not  found  in  the  other,  which  may  best  be  explained 
by  the  existence-  of  a  more  copious  histoiy  from  which  each  writer 
drew  his  materials.  Now  Isaiah  himself  wrote  annals  of  Uzziah 
and  Hezekiah,  which  seem  to  have  been  incorporated  in  ''the 
book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel "  (2  Chron.  xxvL  22.,  xxxiL 
32.).  It  is  likely  that  he  composed  a  history  of  all  the  kings  with 
whom  he  was  contemporaneous ;  and  this  history,  it  is  dear,  cannot 
be  the  same  book  with  his  prophecies.  Here  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Kings  would  find  his  materials;  and  from  this  the  four 
chapters  xxxvi. — xxxix.  were  most  probably  drawn,  whether  by 
Isaiah  himself,  or  by  some  later  editor  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Keil  decides  it  was  the  prophet.'  But  the  death  of  Sennacherib  is 
related  ;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Isaiah  survived  him.^ 

Chaps.  xL — Ixvi.,  a  series  of  connected  prophecies,  are  assigned  by 
Keil  to  the  later  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign.* 

Mr.  H.  Browne  gives  a  compendious  view  of  the  dates  of  the 
various  parts  of  Isaiah's  prophecy.  He  differs  in  some  particulars 
from  the  statements  made  above.  The  last  chapters,  xL — IxvL,  he 
places  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh.* 

>  Einleitung,  §  69. 

*  See  KeU,  ibid.  §  70. 
'  Einloitang,  §  71. 

*  Dr.  Hinckes,  in  an  able  disqaisidon  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Reigns  of  Saiigon  and 
Sennacherib  ( Joarnal  of  Sacred  Literature,  July  1854.),  states  his  belief  that  Sennacheribt 
army  was  destroyed  b.o.  701.  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Uezekiah  and  third  of  Senna- 
cherib :  Hezekiiw,  if  this  be  established,  died  in  the  seTenth  of  Sennacherib,  the  eighth 
year  of  whose  reign  was  the  first  of  Mana88eh*s. 

*  Einlcitang,  §  72. 

*  Ordo  Soclorum,  chap.  iv.  Append,  pp.  249—252. 
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V.  The  later  chapters  of  leaiah  speak  repeatedly  of  a  *'  servant 
>f  the  Lord.**  That  this  appellation  is  used  in  several  senses^  "  no 
ine,"  says  Henderson,  **  familiar  with  **  this  prophet's  **  writings  will 
leny.  He  applies  it  to  himself,  chap.  xx.  3. ;  to  Eliakim,  xxiL  20. ; 
0  the  Jewish  people,  xlL  8,  9,,  xliv.  1,  2, 21.,  xlv.  4.,  xlviii.  20.;  and 
0  a  divine  Legate,  of  whom  a  number  of  things  are  predicated,  which 
annot  consistently  be  applied  either  to  the  Jews  as  a  body,  to  their 
)rophet8  collectively,  or  to  any  one  of  them  in  particular,  xHL 
[ — 7.,  xlix.  1 — 9.,  1.  5 — 10.,  Hi.  13.,  liii. ;  with  which  comp.  Zech. 
ii.  8."'  If  we  put  together  a  few  traits  of  the  character  described, 
NQ  shall  find  that  he  was  "  called  from  the  womb,**  fitted  and  pre- 
pared for  the  office  in  which  he  was  to  glorify  God  (xlix.  1 — 3.); 
be  was  endued  with  the  Spirit,  that  he  might  be  the  source  of  blessing 
uid  deliverance  to  the  world,  and  inaugurate  a  new  dispensation  (xlin 
1 — ^7.y,  he  was  to  be  despised  and  to  suffer,  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
though  not  his  own  (liii.  1 — 10.),  he  was  to  have,  however,  as  the 
fnut  of  his  sufferings,  a  splendid  recompence  (liii.  11,  12.);  his 
exaltation  being  as  great  as  his  humiliation  had  been  before  (lii. 
13-15.). 

There  have  been  many  conjectures  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
these  descriptions.      Hengstenber^  mentions  five  different  views'; 
and  others  might  be  added ;  it  wiU  suffice,  however,  here  to  notice 
these:   (1.)  The  Jewish  people  is  described*     But  in  xlix.  6.  the 
"  servant  **  is  distinguished  fix)m  the  Jews,  towards  whom  he  is  to 
perform  an  office.     Besides,  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  character 
portrayed  xlii.  2,  3.     Nor  will  it  do  to  suppose  that  the  better  part 
of  the  nation  is  meant ;  the  description  liL  liii.  plainly  indicating  a 
person.     ^2.)  Cyrus  is  intended.     But  it  is  evident  that  of  Cyrus  it 
never  could  be  said  that  he  should  **  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause 
his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street  ^  (xlii.  2.) ;  and  as  little  that  he 
'*  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  ^  (liii.  7.).     (3.)  The  pro- 
phet Isaiah  himself.     But  liiL  11,12,  describing  the  great  exaltation 
of  this  '^  servant  '^  as  a  blessing  to  many  nations,  could  never  be  applied 
to  Isfdah.    (4.)  The  prophets  collectively.   But  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  isnever  attributed  to  them  (zlii.  6.).    (5.)  The  Messiah.    This 
i»  the  only  satisfactory  interpretation.    Hengsten berg  meets  the  objec- 
tions which  Gesenius  has  made  to  it,  and  which  indeed  appear  to  be 
of  little  weight ;  viz.  that  the  Messiah  must  be  excluded,  **  since  the 
subject  is  not  merely  a  teacher  of  the  heathen,  endowed  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  but  also  the  Deliverer  of  Israel.**     This  objection  is 
grounded  on  a  literal  understanding  of  Isai.  xlii.  7.     ^^  No  reason 
CMi  be  given  why  he  should  refer  the  second  part  to  the  deliverance  of 
^e  people  from  exile,  and  not  to  the  redemption  of  mankind  from  sin 
and  error.**   The  next  objection  is  still  more  untenable :  **  this  servant 
of  Jehovah  is  not  predicted  as  a  future  person,  but  is  spoken  of  as  one 
olready  present.^     A  suflScient  answer  is  that  in  prophetic  vision 
everything  appeared  as  present    The  proof  of  the  Messianic  interpre- 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isainh,  with  a  Commentary,  note  on  xlii.  1. 
The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament  (Arnold),  on  Isai.  xlii,  1—9.  pp.  207,  &C.,  or 
m  li  pp.  195^  ^c  (Edinb.  1856.)-    Comp.  Keil,  Kinleitung,  §  72.  pp.  275,  &c 
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tatioQ  is  well  and  succinctly  stated  by  Dr.  Henderson*  *'  First  the 
passage  (xliL  1.  &c.)  is  di^^ectly  applied  to  our  Saviour  by  the  in* 
spired  evangelist,  Matthew,  chap.  xiL  17—21 ;  and  part  of  the 
first  verse  is  verbally  adopted  in  the  divine  testimony  to  his  Mes- 
siahship  at  the  Jordan,  iii.  17.,  and  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
xvii.  5. ;  Mark  ix.  7. ;  Luke  ix.  35.  To  which  add  the  reference 
.  made  to  the  sixth  verse  by  Simeon  in  his  inspired  testimony,  Luke 
tL  32.  Secondly,  this  inteqnretation  is  that  of  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast,  and  is  advocated  by  Elmchi  and  Abarbanel,  notwithstanding 
the  narrowness  of  their  hereditarv  notions.  The  latter  writer 
scruples  not  to  assert  that  all  those  who  do  not  interpret  the  prophecy 
of  the  Messiah  have  been  struck  with  blindness,  Dm^D.  Tlurdly, 
the  totality  of  character  exhibited  in  the  passage  is  such  as  to  render 
it  inapplicable  to  any  but  our  Lord.''* 

It  is  true,  as  already  said,  that  the  phrase  is  not  applied  exclusively  to 
Messiah.  Dr.  Alexander  says  very  well  that  we  hSiive  here  exhibited 
^*  the  Messiah  and  his  people,  as  a  complex  person,  and  as  the  mes- 
senger or  representative  of  Grod  among  the  nations."'  Sometimes 
therefore  Christ,  sometimes  his  people  are  more  especially  pointed 
to.  Thus  in  xlii.  18 — 25.,  **  the  church  or  body  of  Christ,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  Head,  and  representing  him  imtil  he  came,  is 
chiuged  with  imfaithfulness  to  theur  great  trust,  and  this  unfaithful- 
ness declared  to  be  the  cause  of  what  it  sufiered."'  The  same  writer 
calls  attention  to  the  analogy  of  Deut  xviii.,  where  the  **  prophet  ** 
intended  is  not  Christ  in  an  exclusive  sense,  but  rather  as  the 
Head  of  that  prophetic  body  to  whom  his  Spirit  was  imparted. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  phrase  '^Abraham's  seed,"  in  the 
New  Testament.  ^^  He  whom  Paul  describes  as  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, and  Moses  as  a  prophet  like  unto  himself,  in  a  personal  but  not 
an  exclusive  sense,  is  described  by  Isaiah  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah, 
in  his  own  person,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  his  people,  so  far  as 
diey  can  be  considered  his  co-workers  or  his  representatives. 
Objections  founded  on  the  want  of  agreement  between  some  of  tiiese 
descriptions  and  the  recorded  character  of  Israel  are  connected  with 
a  superficial  view  of  Israel  considered  simply  as  a  nation  and  like 
other  nations,  except  so  far  as  it  was  brought  into  external  and  for- 
tuitous connection  with  the  true  religion  .  .  .  Israel  is  some- 
times described  as  he  was  meant  to  be ;  sometimes  as  he  actually  was 
,  .  .  If  it  be  asked  how  the  different  applications  of  this  honour- 
able tide  are  to  be  distinguished,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion  or  capri- 
cious inconsistency,  the  answer  is  as  follows :  Where  the  terms  are 
in  their  nature  applicable  botii  to  Christ  as  the  Head  and  to  his 
church  as  the  body,  there  is  no  need  of  distinguishing  at  all  between 
them.  Where  sinAil  imperfection  is  ii^P^^  "^  what  is  said,  it  must 
of  course  be  applied  to  the  body  only.  Where  a  freedom  firom  such 
imperfection  is  implied,  the  language  can  have  a  direct  and  literal 
reference  only  to  the  Head,  but  may  be  considered  as  descriptive  of 
the  body,  in  so  far  as  its  idea  or  design  is  concerned,  though  not  in 

'  Tho  Book  of  tho  Prophet  Isaiah,  &c.  note  on  xliL  1. 

"  The  rrophecics  of  Isaiah,  Earlier  and  Later,  chap,  xliu  p.  623.  '  IbicL 
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reference  to  its  actual  condition.  Lastly,  when  anything  is  sdd 
implying  Deity  or  infinite  merit,  the  appUcation  to  the  Head  be- 
comes not  only  predominant  but  exclusive." 

In  many,  therefore,  of  die  various  interpretations  given  there  is 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  The  offices  and  excellencies  borrowed 
in  description  from  inferiors  and  typical  personages  have  their  full 
signification  in  One  to  whom  they  point ;  who  **  is  more  than  a  pro- 
phet, for  the  isles  wait  on  his  law ;  more  than  a  priest,  for  he  offers 
up  himself;  more  than  a  king,  for  through  his  glory  he  makes  kings 
to  tremble.  Not  mere  prophet,  mere  priest,  mere  king,  is  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  who  is  none  of  them  exclusively,  but  is  all  together ; 
and  they  are  only  three  emanations  of  his  individual  glory."  ^  Nor  is 
it  just  an  ideal  to  which  the  prophet  has  ascribed  personality ;  the 
notion  is  ftiUy  realized  in  Him  who  in  the  fulness  of  the  time  per- 
sonally appeared  in  the  world,  and  gathered  round  him  the  true  Israel, 
connected  with  him  and  conformed  to  him,  one  living  body,  of  which 
he  is  the  Head  and  they  the  members. 

YL  It  is  a  question  on  what  principle  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
have  been  arranged  as  we  now  find  diem,  and  another  whether  they 
were  collected  and  arranged  by  Isaiah  himself. 

Of  course,  those  who  deny  that  all  the  prophecies  of  this  book  pro- 
ceed from  Isaiah  do  not  believe  that  the  arranging  or  editing  (so  to 
speak)  belongs  to  him;  though  they  may  not  be  indisposed  to  admit 
that  die  prophet  formed  the  groundwork  of  a  collection  to  which 
additions  were  afterwards  made.'  Kleinert,  too,  imagines  that  the 
arrangement  is  due  to  a  later  hand ;  because  we  find  the  prophecies 
grouped  rather  according  to  the  subject-matter  than  to  the  chronolo- 
gical sequence,  and  because  there  are  not  any  that  can  be  ascribed 
with  certainty  to  Jotham's  reign ;  and,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  pro- 
phet uttered  none  for  so  many  years,  some  must  in  consequence  have 
been  lost  before  a  collection  was  attempted.'  These  reasons  are  not 
very  weighty ;  and  accordingly  they  are  rejected  by  Hengstenberg^ 
and  KeiL^  The  chronological  arrangement  is  not  greatly  departed 
from ;  it  may  be,  only  to  lay  together  prophecies  which  beiur  upon  the 
same  subject  (comp.  p.  798.)  As  to  the  non-appearance  of  any  in 
Jotham's  reign,  Hengstenberg  replies  diat,  though  it  is  unlikely  that 
Isaiah  was  silent  so  long,  '^  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  during  this 
time  he  uttered  no  prophecjr  which  he  thought  proper  to  preserve.  Jfay, 
it  appears  very  probable,  if  we  compare  the  rather-ffeneral  character 
of  chaps,  i. — v.,  the  contents  of  which  would  appTv  to  the  days  of 
Jodiam  also,  since  during  his  reign  no  considerable  changes  took 
place ;  consequently  the  prophetic  utterances  moved  in  nie  same 
sphere  with  those  preserved  to  lis  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah."  This, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  true,  is  fiEur  too  low  a  view  of  the  subject 
We  nave  the  utterances,  not  just  which   an  individual  prophet 

>  Delitzch,  in  Rudelbach  nnd  Gaericke's  Zeitschrin;,  1850.  p.  54. 

*  See  Ewald,  Die  Prophcten  dcs  A.  B.  yoL  i  pp.  57,  &%  176,  &0. 

*  Ucber  die  Echtheit,  a  8.  w.  pp.  1 10,  &c 

*  Eitto*8  CycL  of  Bibl  Lit  art.  Isaiah. 

*  Einleitnng,  §  73.  p.  282. 
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•*  thought  proper  to  preserve,*'  but  which  God  intended  for  the 
standing  instruction  of  his  church.  Doubtless  to  many  prophets  and 
holy  men  of  old  revelations  were  divinely  made  which  might  be 
given  forth  at  the  time,  but  which  the  superintending  Spirit  did  not 
prompt  them  to  record  for  the  ages  to  come  after.  And  it  was  one 
part  of  the  supernatural  guidance  to  select  what  they  should  record, 
as  it  was  another  to  keep  them  from  error  in  recording  (comp.  Kev. 
z.  4.).  When  Ewald  alleges  the  various  inscriptions  or  titles,  xvii. 
1.,  xxL  1,  13.,  zziL  1.,  as  betraying  a  later  hand*,  he  does  not  con- 
vince. It  will,  however,  remun  a  point  not  easy  to  be  decided, 
whether  Isaiah  reallv  completed  the  collection  of  his  prophecies. 
Keil's  assertion  of  a  clear  principle  regulating  the  whole  arrangement, 
80  that  the  book  proceeds,  as  it  were,  "  fix>m  one  gush,**'  is  some- 
what exaggerated.] 

YIL  I^iah  has,  with  singular  propriety^  been  denominated  the 
evangelical  prophet,  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  his  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  advent  and  character,  the  ministry  and 
preaching,  the  sufferings  and  death,  and  the  extensive  permanent 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  So  explicit  and  determinate  are  his  pre- 
dictions, as  well  as  so  numerous,  that  he  seems  to  speak  rather  of 
things /ia#/  than  of  events  jet  future;  and  he  may  be  called  rather 
an  evangelist,  than  a  prophet.  No  one,  indeed,  can  be  at  a  loss  in 
applying  them  to  the  mission  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
the  events  which  are  cited  in  his  history  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  prophet,  says  bishop  Lowth,  aboimds  in  such 
transcendent  excellencies,  that  he  may  be  properly  said  to  afford  the 
most  perfect  model  of  prophetic  poetry.  He  is  at  once  elegant  and 
sublime,  forcible  and  ornamented :  he  unites  energy  with  copiousness, 
and  dignity  with  variety.  In  his  sentiments  there  is  uncommon 
elevation  and  majesty;  in  his  imagery,  the  utmost  propriety,  elegance, 
dignity,  and  diversity;  in  his  language,  uncommon  beauty  and 
energy ;  and,  notwithsikanding  the  obscuri^  of  his  subjects,  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  clearness  and  simplicity.  To  these  we  may  add  that 
there  is  such  sweetness  in  the  poetical  composition  of  his  sentences, 
whether  it  proceed  from  art  or  genius,  that,  if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at 
present  is  possessed  of  any  remains  of  its  native  grace  and  harmony, 
we  shall  chiefly  find  them  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah ;  so  that  the  say- 
ing of  Ezekiel  may  most  justly  be  applied  to  this  prophet, — 

**  Thou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  measures, 
Full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty."    EzeL  xxviii.  12. 

Isaiah  also  greatly  excels  in  all  the  graces  of  method,  order,  connect 
tion,  and  arrangement^:  though  in  asserting  this  we  must  not  forget 
the  nature  of  the  prophetic  impulse,  which  bears  away  the  mind  with 
irresistible  violence,  and  frequently  in  rapid  transitions  from  near  to 
remote  objects,  from  human  to  divine ;  we  must  likewise  be  careful 

'  Die  Propheten  des  A.  B.  vol.  I  pp.  58,  &c 

'  Einleitung,  §  73.  p.  282. 

'  **  One  cannot  say  of  Isaiah  as  of  other  prophets,  that  he  had  some  special  peculiarity  or 
favourite  mode  of  colouring.  ...  As  the  subject  requires,  every  kind  of  diction,  and  cveiy 
change  of  method  are  respectively  manifested."  Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  B.  toL  i 
p.  173. 
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in  remarking  die  limits  of  particular  predictions^  since,  as  they  are 
now  extant,  they  are  often  improperly  connected,  without  any  marks 
of  discrimination. 

Bishop  Lowth  has  selected  chaps,  xxxiv.  zxxy.  as  a  specimen  of 
the  poetic  style  in  which  Isaiah  delivers  his  predictions,  and  has  illus- 
trated at  some  length  the  various  beauties  which  eminently  distinguish 
tiie  simple,  regular,  and  perfect  poem  contained  in  those  chapters. 
But  tiie  grandest  specimen  of  his  poetry  is  presented  in  chap,  xiv., 
which  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  odes  occurring  in  the  bible. 

The  bishop's  work  must  be  referred  to  for  his  excellent  criticism 
on  this  chapter,  which  he  sums  up  by  saying,  ^^  If  I  may  be  indulged 
in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I  do 
not  know  a  single  instance,  in  the  whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  poetry,  which,  in  every  excellence  of  composition,  can  be  sdd  to 
equals  or  even  to  approach  it,*** 
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BEFORB  0HB18T,   628—^86. 

I.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  bein^  (as  he 
himself  records)  one  of  the  priests  that  dwelt  at  Anathoth  (i.  1.)  in 
the  land  of  Benjamin,  a  city  appropriated  out  of  that  tribe  to  the  use 
of  the  priests,  die  sons  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi.  18.),  and  situate,  as  we 
learn  m)m  Jerome,  about  three  Boman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.^ 
Some  critics  have  conjectured  that  his  father  was  the  same  Hilkiah, 
the  high  priest,  who  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8.);  but  for  this 
opinion  there  is  no  better  ground  than  that  he  bore  the  same  name, 
which  was  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Jews ;  for,  if  the  pro- 
phet's father  had  really  been  the  high  priest,  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  distinguished  by  that  title,  and  would  not  have  been  placed 
on  a  level  with  priests  of  the  ordinary  class.  [Besides,  Anathoth  seems 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  priests  of  the  family  of  Ithamar,  to 
which  Abiathar  belonged  (1  Kings  ii.  26.);  while  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest  was  descended  from  Eleazar  (1  Chron.  vi.  1 — 13.).]  Jeremiah 
appears  to  have  been  very  young  when  he  was  called  to  the  exercise 
of  the  prophetical  office,  from  which  he  modestly  endeavoured  to 
excuse  himself,  by  pleading  his  youth  and  incapacity;  but,  being 
overruled  by  the  divine  authority,  he  set  himself  to  discharge  the 

*  Bishop  Lowth,  Lectares  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  voL  ii.  pp.  84 — 86.,  vol  i  pp.  294— 
301. ;  and  his  Translation  of  Isuiab,vo].  il  pp.  230 — 232. ;  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed, 
p.  367. 

'  Cumm.  in  Jer.  capp.  i.  xi.  and  xxxi. }  £uscbiu&|  Onomast.  voce  Anathoth. 
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duties  of  his  function  with  unremitting  diligence  and  fidelity  during  a 
course  of  at  least  forty-two  years,  recKoned  from  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Josiah*s  reign.  [It  was  perhaps  at  Anathoth  that  he  first  received 
his  divine  commission*  At  Jerusalem,  however,  his  most  important 
prophecies  were  delivered  (ii.  L,  viL  1,  2.,  xL  2.,  &c.  &c.).  He  was 
also  commanded  to  utter  his  message  in  the  various  cities  of  Judah  (xL 
6A  It  was  then,  it  would  seem,  wat  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  town, 
wnere  for  a  while  possibly  he  might  retain  a  domicile,  sought  to  put  him 
to  death  (xL  21.).]  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  met  wi^  great 
difficulties  and  opposition  from  his  countrymen  of  all  degrees,  whose 
persecution  and  ill  usage  sometimes  wrought  so  far  upon  his  mind, 
as  to  draw  from  him  expressions,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  which 
many  have  thought  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  religious  principles; 
but  which,  when  duly  weighed,  may  be  found  to  demand  our  pity 
rather  than  censure.  He  was,  in  troth,  a  man  of  unblemished 
piety  and  conscientious  integrity,  a  warm  lover  of  his  country,  whose 
miseries  he  pathetically  deplores,  and  so  affectionately  attached  to 
his  countrymen,  notwithstanding  their  injurious  treatment  of  him, 
that  he  chose  rather  to  undergo  all  hardships  in  their  company,  than 
separately  to  enjoy  a  state  of  ease,  which  the  favour  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  would  have  secured  to  him.  At  length,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  having  followed  the  renmant  of  the  Jews  into 
Egypt,  whither  they  had  resolved  to  retire,  though  contrary  to  his 
advice,  upon  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  the  Chaldseans  nad  left 
governor  in  Judsea,  he  there  continued  warmly  to  remonstrate  against 
their  idolatrous  practices,  foretelling  the  consequences  that  would 
inevitably  follow.  But  his  freedom  and  zeal  are  said  to  have  cost  him 
his  life ;  for  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes  were  so 
offended  at  his  faithful  remonstrances,  that  they  stoned  him  to  death' 
which  account  is  at  least  likely  to  be  true,  considering  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  parties  concerned.  Their  wickedness,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  pass  without  its  reward ;  for,  in  a  few  years  after, 
they  were  miserably  destroyed  by  the  Babylonian  armies  which 
invaded  Egypt,  according  to  the  prophet's  prediction  (xliv.  27,  28.).* 
Some  Jewish  writers,  however,  affirm  that  he  returned  to  Judsea; 
while  others  say  that  he  went  to  Babylon,  and  died  there ;  and  a 
third  class  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  in  Egypt,  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  broken  by  the  calamities  which  had  happened  both  to  him- 
self and  his  country.  This  prophet's  writings  are  all  in  Hebrew, 
except  X.  11.,  which  is  Chaldee.  His  predictions  concerning  the 
seventy  years  of  the  captivity  were  known  to  and  read  by  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  (ix.  2.). 

II.  The  iaolatrous  apostasy  and  other  criminal  enormities  of  the 
people  of  Judah,  and  the  severe  judgments  which  God  was  preparing 
to  inflict  upon  them,  though  not  wiuiout  a  distant  prospect  of  future 
restoration  and  deliverance,  form  the  principal  subjects  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah ;  except  chap,  xlv.,  which  relates  personally  to 
Baruch;  and  the  six  following  chapters,  which  respect  the  fortunes  of 
some  particular  heathen  nations.^ 

'  Dr.  Blayncy's  Trauslation  of  Jcrcmiab,  pp.  221,  222.  2d  cUit.  *  Ibid.  p.  222. 
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It  18  evident,  from  various  passages,  that  there  were  four  distinct 
collections  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  The  first  was  that  mentioned 
xxxvi.  2.,  and  made  by  divine  command  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  In  this  collection  were  contained  fJl  the  pre- 
dictions which  be  had  delivered  and  published,  to  that  time,  as  well 
against  other  nations  as  against  the  tlews :  the  prophecies  against  the 
Gentiles  are,  in  our  bibles,  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  as  being  in  some  measure  unconnected  with  those  denounced 
against  the  Jews ;  but  in  the  present  copies  of  the  Septuagint  they 
follow  immediately  after  xxv.  14,'  This  Jir$t  collection  comprised 
i. — ^xx.  xxv.  xxvi.  XXXV.  xxxvi.  xlv. — ^li.  inclusive. 

The  second  collection  is  that  mentioned  in  xxx.  2.,  and  contained 
xxvii. — xxxi.  inclusive :  it  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  xxviii.  1.,  after  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah. 

The  third  collection  was  made  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  as  is  phonly  indicated  by  the  prophet  himself  in  the  general 
preface  to  his  book,  where  he  says  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  came 
to  him  *^  in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Amon  king  of  Judah,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  came  in  the  da^s  of  Jehoiakim  the 
son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  until  the  completion  of  the  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  until  the  carrying 
away  of  Jertisalem  into  captivity  in  the  fifth  month  "  (i.  1 — 3).  Con- 
sequently, this  third  collection  included  xxi. — xxiv.  xxxii. — xxxiv. 
and  xxxvii. — ^xxxix. 

The  fourth  collection,  containing  xl. — xliv.  inclusive,  presents  us 
with  an  account  of  Jeremiah  himself,  and  of  the  other  Jews  who 
were  left  in  Judsea  by  the  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Chap.  lii. 
was  probably  added  by  Ezra*  as  a  preface  to  the  book  of  Lamenta- 
tions. It  is  chiefly  t^en  out  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  with  additions,  which  Ezra  might  supply  out  of  the  inspired 
records,  and  forms  a  very  useful  appendage  to  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah,  as  it  illustrates  their  fulfilment  in  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom,  city,  and  temple,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  Lamentations. 

III.  From  the  preceding  statements  it  is  obvious  that  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  are  not  arranged  in  the  chronological  order  in  which 
they  were  originally  delivered ;  the  cause  of  their  transposition  it  is 
now  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Professor  Dahler  of  Strasboui^,  in  his  French  version  of  this  pro- 
phet, divides  the  book  into  fifty- five  sections,  which  he  disposes  in  the 
following  manner ;  viz. 

1.  Discourses  published  during  the  reign  of  Josiah, 

Chapter  Tear  of  Beign.  Chapter  YearoTReigo. 

1.1 — 19 13.  iii.  6 — iy.  4.  .  .        after  18. 

iv.  5 — yi.  30.         .        .        after  18.  xviL  19 — 27.  .  .        after  18. 

ii.  1— iiL  5.  .        .        after  18.  xlyii.  1 — 7.  .  .        uncertain. 

'  Carpioy  has  written  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  yariations  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septaagint,  in  the  order  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies ;  and  has  gtyen  a  table  illustrating 
those  variations.  See  his  Introd.  ad  libros  Biblioos  Yet  Test,  pars  iii.  c  iii.  §.  4.  pp.  144 
— 152.    See  below,  p.  828. 

'  Carpzov  ascribes  it  to  Baruch,  or  some  other  inspired  man.     Introd.  pars  iii.  p.  152. 
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2.  Discourses  published  during  the  reign  ofJehouMm. 


Chapter 

Year  of  Beign. 

Chapter 

TearofBeiga 

Tu.  1— ix.  25.       . 

1  or  2. 

XX.  14—18 

xxtL  1—24. 

1  or  2. 

xxiiL  9—40. 

nncertain. 

xItI  2—12.          .        , 

8  or  4. 

XXXV.  1-19.      . 

4  or  5. 

X.  1—16.     . 

4. 

xxY.  1—38. 

4  or  5. 

xiT.  1-XV.21.      . 

4. 

xxxtL  1—^2.      • 

6. 

xvi  1— xrii.  18.  . 

oncerUio. 

xlv.  1—5. 

6. 

xriu.  1—23. 

uncertain. 

xiL  14—17. 

7or8- 

xix.  1  —XX.  19.    . 

uncertain. 

X.  17—25.  . 

11. 

Chapter 
xxil  1 — xiiii.  8. 
xi.  1—17.    . 
XL  18— xiL  13.     • 
xxiv.  1 — la 
xxix.  1 — 32. 
xxrii.  1 — ^xxriii.  17. 
xlix.  34 — 39.        • 
IL  59—64.    . 
XXL  1—14.  . 


8.  Discourse  published  during  the  reign  ofJeconiah, 
Chap.  xiiL  1—27. 

4.  Discourses  published  during  the  reign  of  Zedehiah, 


Year  of  Beign 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1  or  2 
4. 
4. 
4. 
9. 


Chapter 
xxxiv.  1 — 7. 
XXXTlL  1 — 10. 
xxxiT.  8 — ^22. 
XXXTlL  11 — 21. 
xxxYiii.  1 — 28. 
xxxix.  15 — 18. 
xxxii.  1—44. 
xxxiii.  I — 26. 
xxxix.  1 — 10. 


Year  of  Beign. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 

la 

11. 
11. 


.  History  of  Jeremiah^  and  discourses  addressed  by  him  to  the  Jews  who 
were  left  in  Palestine  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 

Chapter  Year  after  Jer.  taken.  Chapter  Year  after  Jer.  taken. 

xxxix*  11 — 14.     .        .         1.  xlii.  1 — ^xliiL  7.    .        .        1. 


xL  1— xli  18. 


XXX.  1 — xxxi.  40. 


6.  Discourses  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  Egypt 

Chapter  Year  after  Jer.  taken. 

xliii.8— 13 1. 

xliy.  1—30 17  or  18. 

xlvi.  13 — 28.     •        .        .        •        .        nucertain. 

7.  Discourses  of  uncertain  date  concerning  foreign  nations^ 

Ammonites. 


xlvi.  1.,  xlix.  1 — 6.  concerning  the 

xlviii.  1—47 

xlix.  7— 22 

xlix.  23— 27 

xlix.  28—33 

L  1— U.  68 


Moabi 

EdODL 

Damascus. 
Eedar  and  Hazor. 
Babylon. 


8.  An  historical  appendix^  chap.  lii.  1 — 34. 

A  somewhat-different  arrangement^  and  more  simple  than  the  pre- 
ceding^  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney  in  his  version  of  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah ;  who  has  endeavoured^  with  great  judgment^  to 
restore  their  proper  order.  According  to  his  arrangement,  the 
predictions  of  Jeremiah  are  to  be  placed  in  the  following  order ;  viz. 

1.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  containing  L — idu 
inclusive. 

2.  Hie  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiahim,  comprising 
xiii. — XX,  xxii.  xxiii.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlv.— xlviiL  and  xlix.  1—33. 

3.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiahy  including  xxL 
xxiv.  xxvii. — ^xxxiv.  xxxvii.— xxxix.  xlix.  34 — 39.  and  1.  li. 

4.  The  prophecies  delivered  under  the  governmnit  of  GedaUuh  from 
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the  taking  of  Jerusalem  to  the  retreat  of  the  people  into  Egypt,  and 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  delivered  to  the  Jews  in  that  country, 
comprehending  xl.— xliv.  inclusive. 

As  this  arrangement  throws  much  li^ht  upon  the  predictions  of 
Jeremiah,  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  £>llowing  svnopsis,  which  ac- 
cordingly consists  of  four  parts,  and  thirty-one  prophetic  discourses:  — 

The  introduction  to  the  book  contains  its  title  (i.  1 — 3.),  [intended, 
it  would  seem,  to  apply  to  chaps,  i. — ^xxxiz.,  as  several  of  the  follow- 
ing prophecies  were  after  *^  the  carrying  away  of  Jerusalem  captive 
in  the  fifth  month : "  Keil,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion  *],  the 
call  of  Jeremiah  to  the  prophetical  office,  and  the  commission  given 
him  by  God  (4 — 10.);  the  purport  of  which  is  explained  by  two 
symbolical  images  or  visions,  that  of  an  almond-tree  (11.),  indicating 
the  nearness,  and  the  vision  of  a  seething-pot  (13.),  typifying  the 
severity,  of  the  divine  judgments.  The  face  of  the  pot  being  turned 
from  the  north  denoted  that  they  were  to  be  inflicted  by  the  Baby- 
lonians and  ChaldsQans,  who  would  invade  Juds3a  from  the  north, 
and  whose  multitudes  like  a  thick  vapour  would  overspread  the  land. 

Part  I.  comprises  such  prophecies  as  were  delivei^ed  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  (iL — xii.). 

1.  God  professes  to  retain  his  ancient  kindness  for  the  Jews  (ii.  1 — S.\ 
with  whom  he  expostulates  (4 — 13.),  and  shows  that  it  was  their  own 
wickedness  which  subjected  them  to  calamities  (14 — 30.).  This  discourse 
concludes  with  exhorting  the  Jews  to  return  to  Grod  (31 — 37.,  iii.  1 — 5.). 
Dr.  Blayney  thinks  that  this  prophecy  was  delivered  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  Jeremiah's  prophetic  commission;  and  therefore  in  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  of  Josiah. 

2.  Here  are  two  parts.  The^r^^  is  a  complaint  against  Judah  for  having 
exceeded  the  guilt  of  Israel  (iii.  6 — 11.).  The  charge  of  Judah  with 
hypocrisy  (10.)  points  out  the  date  as  after  the  reformation  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Josiah.  The  prophet  then  announces  pardon  on  repentance,  and 
the  hope  of  a  glorious  restoration  in  after  times,  when  the  Gentiles  were  to 
become  a  part  of  the  church  (12 — 21.).  The  children  of  Israel,  confessing 
their  sins,  have  comfortable  assurances  repeated  (22—25.,  iv.  1,  2.).  In 
the  second  part,  prefaced  by  an  exhortation  to  repentance  (iv.  8-— 6.),  the 
Babylonian  invasion  is  predicted;  and  the  depravity  of  the  people  is 
stated  to  be  the  cause  (iv.  6 — 31.,  v.,  vi.). 

3.  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  it  probable  that  this  was  delivered  shortly  after 
the  preceding.  False  prophets  took  upon  themselves  to  flatter  the  people. 
Jeremiah,  therefore,  reproves  their  falsehood,  and  shows  that  God  would 
assuredly  do  by  his  house  at  Jerusalem  what  he  had  done  unto  Shiloh 
(vii.  1 — 16.).  God  justifies  the  severity  of  his  proceedings  (17 — ^20.). 
Their  sacrifices  would  be  unacceptable,  while  they  continu^  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  God's  messengers  (21 — ^28.):  they  were  gross  idolatries  with  which 
they  were  defiled ;  and,  therefore,  a  heavy  sentence  of  divine  vengeance  is 
pronounced  (29 — ^34.,  viii.  1 — 3.).  Then  the  prophet,  at  first,  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  reproves  the  Jews,  who  vainly  thought  that  he  would  save  them 
because  they  had  his  law  among  them,  though  they  kept  not  that  law  (viii. 
4 — 17.).  Next,  in  his  own  person,  Jeremiah  laments  the  calamities  which 
the  Chaldssans  would  inflict  (18 — ^22.,  ix.),  and  earnestly  dissuades  his 

Einleitnng,  §  7$. 
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countrymen  from  idolatry  (x.  1 — 18.),  setting  forth  the  ranity  of  idols. 
Jerusalem  is  then  introduced,  as  lamenting  the  completion  of  her  ruin,  and 
humbly  supplicating  the  divine  mercy  (19 — 2SJ).  In  this  part  the  tran- 
sitions are  quick. 

4.  This  was  probably  delivered  towards  the  close  of  Josiah's  reign  * ; 
when  the  people  are  supposed  to  have  relapsed  into  neglect  of  the  divine 
law.  The  prophet  proclaims  anew  the  terms  of  the  covenant^  and,  rebuking 
them  sharply  (xi.  1—8.),  denounces  severe  judgments  (9—17.).  Informed 
of  the  conspiracy  of  the  men  of  Anathoth  against  his  life,  he  prays  against 
them,  and  is  authorized  to  foretell  their  destruction  (18—23.);  he  then 
expostulates  with  God  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  (xii.  1 — S,\ 
who  answers  the  expostulation  (7 — 13.),  and  promises  the  future  restora- 
tion of  his  people,  with  a  retaliation  in  kind  upon  their  heathen  neighbours ; 
though  such  as  would  embrace  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod  would  be  re- 
ceived into  his  church  (14 — 17.). 

Part  IL  contains  the  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  ofJehoiahinu 

1.  A  prophecy,  which,  under  two  symbols,  foretells  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (xiii.  1 — 14.).  An  exhortation  to  repentance  is 
subjoined  (15 — 21.);  and  their  incorrigible  wickedness  is  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  evils  that  awaited  them  (22 — 27.).  The  particular 
mention  of  the  downfall  of  the  king  and  queen  in  v.  18.,  Dr.  Blayney 
thinks,  will  justify  the  opinion  which  ascribes  this  prophecy  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  whose  fate,  with  that  of  his  queen, 
is  in  like  manner  noticed  together  in  xxii.  18. 

2.  Probably  delivered  shortly  after  the  preceding.  It  predicts  a  severe 
famine,  to  punish  the  Jews,  but  which  does  not  bring  them  to  repentance 
(xiv.  1 — 22.),  and  announces  Grod's  peremptory  decree  to  destroy  Judah, 
unless  they  should  speedily  repent  (xv.  1 — ^9.).  The  prophet,  complaining 
that  he  is  become  an  object  of  hatred,  receives  an  assurance  of  divine  pro- 
tection, on  condition  of  fidelity  on  his  part  (10 — 21.). 

3.  The  utter  ruin  of  the  Jews  is  foretold  in  the  type  of  the  prophet 
being  forbidden  to  marry  and  to  feast  (xvi.  1 — 13.);  and  immediately 
afterwards  their  future  restoration  is  announced  (14,  15.),  as  well  as  the 
conversion  of  the  Grentiles  (16 — ^21.) ;  with  severe  reproofe  of  the  Jews 
(xvii.  1—18.). 

4.  A  distinct  prophecy  relative  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  sabbath- 
day  (xvii.  19— 27.> 

5.  Under  the  type  of  a  potter,  God's  absolute  authority  is  shown  over 
nations,  to  regulate  their  condition  at  his  own  discretion  (xviii.  1 — 10.). 
The  prophet  is  then  directed  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  avert  their  impending 
dangers  by  repentance  and  amendment,  and,  on  their  refusal,  to  foretell 
their  destruction  (11 — 17.).  The  Jews  conspiring  against  him,  Jeremiah 
implores  judgment  against  them  (18 — 2ZX 

6.  Under  the  type  of  breaking  a  potter  s  vessel  is  foretold  the  desolation 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (xix.);  and  a  severe  judgment  is  denounced 
against  Pashur  for  punishing  Jeremiah  (xx.  1 — 6.),  who  complains  of  the 
persecutions  he  met  with  (7 — 18.). 

7.  Supposed  to  have  been  delivered  immediately  after  the  preceding, 
and  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  It  commences  with  an  address  to  the 
king  and  people,  recommending  an  adherence  to  justice  as  the  only  means 
of  preventing  ruin  (xxii.  1 — 9.).  The  captivity  of  Shallum  is  declared  to 
be  irreversible  (10 — 12.).    Jehoiakim  is  reproved,  and  his  miserable  end 

'  Reeves  and  other  commentators  refer  it  to  the  commencement  of  Jehoiakim's  reign. 
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foretold  (13 — 19.).     His  family  is  threatened :  the  captivity  of  hb  son 
Jeconiah  is  set  forth,  together  with  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  his  posterity 
from  the  throne  (20---dO.).     Promises  of  future  blessings  ;  of  the  establish 
ment  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  of  the  subsequent  restoration  of  Israel 
(xxiii.  1—8.). 

8.  The  divine  judgments  against  false  prophets  (xxiii.  9 — 40.). 

9.  Their  subjugation,  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  the  king 
of  Babylon  for  seventy  years  (xxv.  1 — 11.),  after  which  Babylon  was  to 
be  destroyed  (12 — 14.) :  the  destruction  of  various  countries  is  prefigured 
by  their  being  called  to  drink  of  a  cup  of  wine  (15 — 38.). 

10.  Jeremiah,  being  directed  to  foretell  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(xxvi.  1 — 6.),  is  accused  before  the  council,  but  is  acquitted  (7 — 19.). 
The  persecution  and  death  of  Urijah  (20—24.). 

11.  The  Jews'  disobedience  to  God  contrasted  with  the  obedience  of  the 
Rechabites  to  Jonadab  their  father.  A  blessing  is  promised  to  them 
(xxxv.), 

12.  Jeremiah  causes  Baruch  to  write  all  his  former  prophecies  in  a  roll, 
and  to  read  them  to  the  people  (xxxvi.  1—10.).  The  princes  send  for 
Baruch,  who  reads  the  roll  before  them  (11 — 15.).  Filled  with  consterna- 
tion, they  advise  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  hide  themselves  (16 — 19.) :  they 
acquaint  the  king,  who  sends  for  the  roll,  cuts  it  to  pieces,  and  burns  it 
(20 — ^26.).  Jeremiah  is  told  to  write  it  anew,  and  to  denounce  judgment 
against  Jehoiakim  (27—31.).  Baruch  writes  a  new  copy  with  ad£tions 
(32.),  and  is  assured  that  his  life  should  be  preserved  by  a  special  providence 
(xlv.). 

13.  A  series  of  prophecies  against  several  heathen  nations  (xlvi.  1.), 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  towards  the  close  of  the  book  of 
Jeremiah,  as  being  in  some  measure  unconnected  with  the  others.  As, 
however,  in  point  of  time,  they  were  delivered  during  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim, they  may  be  referred  to  the  present  section. 

(1.)  A  prophecy  of  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  by  the  ChaldAans  (xlri.  2-^  8.),  and  of 
the  conqnest  of  their  country  (13 — 28.)* 

(2.)  Sabjagation  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  including  Tyre  (xlyii.),  and  also  of  the 
Moabites  (xlTiiu). 

(3.)  The  conqnest  of  the  Ammonites  (xlix.  1 — 6.),  and  likewise  of  the  land  of  £dom 
(7—22.),  of  Damascus  (23—27.),  and  of  Kedar  (28—33.). 

Pabt  III.  cofitatns  the  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah 
king  of  Judalu 

1.  A  prediction  of  the  conquest  of  Elam  or  Persia  by  the  Chaldieans, 
delivered  in  the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign  (xlix.  34 — 39.).  On  the 
final  subversion  of  the  Babylonish  monarchy,  Elam  was  restored  (as 
promised  in  v.  39.)  to  its  former  possessors. 

2.  Under  the  type  of  good  and  bad  figs,  God  represents  to  Jeremiah  the 
different  manner  in  which  he  should  deal  with  those  already  gone  into 
captivity,  and  with  Zedekiah  and  his  subjects  who  were  left  behind  (xxiv.). 

3.  The  Jews  at  Babylon  are  warned  not  to  believe  such  as  pretended  to 
foretell  their  speedy  return  (xxix.  1 — ^23.);  and  judgment  is  denounced 
against  Shemaiah  for  writing  against  Jeremiah  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
(24—32.).  Dr.  Blayney  has  remarked  that,  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
v.  16.  of  this  chapter  is  read  immediately  after  v.  20.,  which  seems  to  bo 
its  original  and  proper  place.    [[Henderson,  after  Maurer,  disagrees.] 

4.  Prophecies  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  but  chiefiy 
from  their  dispersion  by  the  Romans,  on  their  general  conversion  (xxx.) ; 
and  their  happy  state  iSfterwards  (xxxi.  1— S6.),  with  a  Ailler  prophecy 
describing  the  gospel  state,  as  also  the  state  of  the  Jews  after  their  con* 
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version  ( 27^-38.).     The  accomplishment  of  the  earUer  event  would  confirm 
the  expectation  of  the  other. 

5.  Zedekiah,  in  the  fourth  jear  of  his  reign,  being  solicited  to  join  in  a 
confederacy  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  Jeremiah  is  ordered  to  admonish 
them,  especiallj  Zedekiah,  quietly  to  submit,  and  not  to  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  false  prophets  (xxvii.) :  the  death  of  Hananiah,  one  of  them,  is 
foretold  within  the  year  (xxviii.  1 — 16.),  who  died  two  months  after  (17.)> 

6.  A  prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of  Babylon,  with  predictions  con- 
cerning the  redemption  of  Israel  and  Judah  (1.,  li.  1 — 58.).  This  prophecy 
was  delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  and  sent  to  the  Jews 
at  Babylon  :  after  which  it  was  to  be  sunk  in  the  Euphrates,  as  a  type  of 
the  perpetual  destruction  of  Babylon  (69 — 64.  V> 

7.  Probably  delivered  in  the  ninth  year  or  Zedekiah.  Jeremiah  fore- 
tells a  severe  siege  and  miserable  captivity,  and  advises  the  people  to  yield 
to  the  Chaldasans  (xxi.  1 — 10  ) ;  and  the  members  of  the  royal  house  are 
warned  to  prevent  the  effects  of  Grod's  indignation  by  doing  justice,  and 
not  to  trust  to  their  strong-hold  (11 — 14.). 

8.  Two  distinct  prophecies.  The  first,  probably  delivered  towards  the 
close  of  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  announces  to  the  Jewish 
monarch  the  burning  of  Jerusalem,  his  own  captivity,  peaceful  death,  and 
honourable  interment  (xxxiv.  1 — 7.)*  The  second  prophecy,  announced 
some  time  after,  when  the  Chaldaeans  had  broken  off  the  siege  in  order  to 
encounter  the  Egyptian  army,  threatens  the  Jews  for  their  perfidious  vio- 
lation of  the  covenant  they  had  newly  made  (8 — 22.). 

9.  The  retreat  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  return  of  the  Chalds&ans  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  should  be  taken  and  burnt  (xxxvii.  1 — 10.). 
For  this  the  prophet  was  put  into  a  dungeon  (1 1 — 16.),  from  which  he  was 
released,  but  still  kept  a  prisoner  (16 — ^21.). 

10.  The  promised  return  of  the  Jews  is  confirmed,  by  Jeremiah's  being 
commanded  to  buy  a  field  (xxxii.). 

11.  The  restoration  of  Israel  and  Judah  ^xxxiii.  1 — 9.),  so  that  the  land 
should  again  flourish  (10 — 13.) ;  whence  the  prophet  confirms  God's  former 
promise  of  establishing  a  perpetual  kingdom  of  righteousness  under  the 
Messiah  (14 — 26.).    This  evangelical  prediction  is,  as  yet,  unfulfilled. 

12.  The  last  transaction  in  which  Jeremiah  was  prophetically  concerned 
before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  His  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  (xxxviii. 
1 — 6.),  his  deliverance  thence  (7 — 13.),  and  advice  to  2iedekiah  to  submit 
himself  to  the  Chaldaeans  (14 — ^27.)-  The  capture  of  the  city,  the  flight 
of  Zedekiah,  and  his  punishment  are  then  related  (xxxix.  1 — 10.)»  together 
with  the  kind  treatment  of  the  prophet  (11 — 13.).  In  conclusion,  the 
piety  of  Ebed-melech  is  rewarded  with  a  promise  of  personal  safety  (15 
-18.). 

Paet  IV.  contains  a  particular  account  of  what  parsed  in  the  land  of 
Judahyfrom  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  to  the  retreat  of  the  Jewish  people 
into  Egypt y  and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  concerning  them  while  in 
that  country. 

1.  Jeremiah  has  his  choice  either  to  go  to  Babylon,  or  to  remain  in 

*  Jer.  11  closes  with  the  following  sentence :  Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah ; 
wliicb.  Dr.  Blayney  thinks,  was  added  by  the  person  (whoeyer  it  might  be)  that  collected 
his  prophecies,  and  digested  them  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  find  them  in  the  Hebrew 
bibles.  This  sentence  does  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint  version,  where  indeed  it  could  not 
be  introduced  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  because  the  chapters  are  arranged  differently  in 
that  version  ;  and  chap.  li.  forms  only  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  collection.  The  dispo- 
sition of  Jeremiah*s  prophecies  is,  apparently,  so  arbitrary,  that  it  is  not  likely  thai  it  wM 
made  under  the  prophet's  direction. 
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Judna  (zL  1 — 6.),  whither  the  dispersd  Jews  repaired  to  Gedaliah  the 
governor  (7 — 12.);  who  being  treacherously  slain  (13 — 16^  xli.  1 — lO.i 
the  Jews  left  in  Judaea  intend  to  go  down  to  Egjpt  (11 — 18.),  from  which 
course  the  prophet  dissuades  them  (xlii.). 

2.  The  Jews  going  into  Egypt  (xliii.  1 — ^7.)>  Jeremiah  foretells  to  them 
the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (8 — 18.):  he  predicts 
destruction  to  all  the  Jews  that  willingly  went  into  Egypt  (xliv.  1 — 14.), 
whose  obstinate  idolatry  is  related  (15 — 19.),  destruction  is  denounced 
against  them,  and  the  dethronement  of  Pharaoh  Hophrah  king  of  Egypt 
(Apriesj  is  foretold  (20—30.). 

The  conclusion  of  Jeremiah^s  prophecy,  containing  the  fifty-second 
chapter,  was  added  after  his  time  ^  subsequently  to  the  return  from 
captivity,  of  which  it  gives  a  short  account,  aiid  forms  a  proper  in- 
troduction to  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

[Attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  some  principle  on  which  the 
present  arrangement  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  was  made.  Blayney 
was  unable  to  detect  such  a  principle.  But  Ewald,  after  examining 
the  various  formulas  which  introduce  different  prophecies,  and  observ- 
ing the  notes  of  time,  proposes  the  following  scheme.  He  considers 
the  book  in  its  present  form,  chaps,  i. — ^xlix.,  substantially  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  left  by  the  prophet  or  his  amanuensis.  He  divides 
these  chapters  into  five  booKs, 

I.  The  introduction,  i. 

II.  Keproofs  of  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  iL — ^xxiv.,  in  seven  sections, 
viz.  ii.;  iii. — vi.;  viL — ^x.;  xi. — ^xiii.;  xiv. — xviL  18.;  xviL  19 — ^xx.; 
xxi. — ^xxiv. 

IIL  General  review  of  all  nations,  heathen  and  Israel,  in  two 
sections,  viz.  xlvL — ^xlix.  (which  have  been  transposed);  xxv.;  with 
a  historical  appendix  of  three  sections,  xxvi.;  xxvii.;  xxviiL,  xxix. 

IV.  Two  sections  picturing  brighter  times,  viz.  xxx.,  xxxi. ;  xxxii., 
xxxiii. ;  with  another  historical  appendix  of  three  sections,  xxxiv. 
1 — 7.;  xxxiv.  8—22.;  xxxv. 

V.  The  conclusion  in  two  sections,  viz.  xxxvi.;  xlv. 

He  thinks  that  these  were  arranged  in  Judasa  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem;  and  that  in  Egypt  three  sections  were  added,  viz.  xxxvii. — 
xxxix.;  xl. — xliii.;  xliv.  At  the  same  time  xlvL  13 — ^26.  was  added 
to  the  former  prophecy  respecting  Egypt,  and  some  other  additions 
were  made.^ 

According  to  Keil  the  book  of  Jeremiah  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts. 

L  Domestic  prophecies  and  histories,  i. — xlv.,  including, 

1.  Longer  discourses,  describing  the  punishment  coming  on  Judah  for 
their  sins  (i. — xxiv.) ;  in  which  we  have  the  prophet's  caU  (i.),  tbreaten- 
ings  and  promises  of  the  time  of  Josiah  (ii. — x.),  tliose  of  the  times  of 
Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin  (xi. — ^xx.),  those  which  in  part  belong  to  the 
time  of  Zedekiah  (xxi. —xxiv.). 

2.  Special  predictions  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  seventy 
years'  captivity,  of  the  times  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  ;  placed  together 

'  Soe  p.  811.  tupra, 

«  Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  R,  ?oL  il  pp.  16.,  &c.}  Kitto's  Cjcl  of  BibL  Lit.  art. 
Jeremiah. 
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ga  account  of  the  subject  being  the  same,  introduced  by  an  annoancement 
of  the  judgment  of  manj  nations,  uttered  in  the  fourth  jear  of  Jehoiakim 
(xxv. — xxix.). 

3.  Announcements  of  the  future  deliverance  and  exaltation  of  Israel, 
belonging  to  the  last  time  of  2iedekiah,  united  because  of  their  similar 
contents  (ttt. — xxxiiL). 

4.  Shorter  utterances  on  occasions  of  special  events,  with  a  particular 
account  of  these  events,  of  the  times  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  (xxxiv.-* 
xxxix.). 

5.  Narrative  of  what  Jeremiah  did,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
among  the  people  whom  the  Chaldasans  left,  and  after  their  flight  into 
£^7pt  (xL — ^xiiv.),  with  a  consolatory  message  to  Baruch,  of  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (zlv.). 

II.  Prophecies  against  foreign  nations. 

1.  On  occasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  victory  over  Pharaoh  Necho,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 

against  Egypt  (xlvi.). 
against  the  Philistines  (xlvii.). 
against  Moab  (xiviii.). 
against  Ammon  (xllx.  1 — 6.). 
against  Edom  (xlix.  7 — 22.). 
against  Damascus  (xlix.  23 — 27.). 
against  Kedar  and  Uazor  (xlix.  28 — 33.). 

2.  Utterance  against  £lam  at  the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign  (xlix. 
34—39.). 

3.  Prophecy  against  Babylon  (L,  IL)  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  (li. 
69—64.). 

A  historical  appendix  (Hi.)  concludes  the  whole.' 

Against  the  notion  of  Ewald  and  Hitzjg,  that  chap.  L  was  not 
written  till  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  see  Hkvemick.* 

Some  critics  have  been  inclined  to  place  chaps.  viL — ^x.  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim';  and  indisputably  some  portions  favour  the 
idea.  Thus  idolatry  is  described  as  openly  practised  **  in  die  streets 
of  Jerusalem  "  (viL  17, 18.);  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Josiah 
during  his  reign  would  have  permitted.  The  evidence,  however,  is 
not  decisive.  Hengstenberg,  and  Keil  after  him,  regard  chaps,  ii* 
— X.  not  as  separate  oracles,  but  as  a  kind  of  **  resum^  **  of  Jeremiah'a 
prophetic  ministry  in  Josiah's  reign,  collected  and  summed  up  by 
nimself.^  But  these  chapters  are  evidently  not  a  continuous  whole; 
and,  besides,  there  is  a  fresh  title,  vu.  1.,  and  a  direction  where  U> 
deliver  the  message  he  was  charged  with  anew. 

Keil  ascribes  xi. — ^xx.  to  the  reigns  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin- 
It  is  possible  that  the  section  beginning  xiL  7.  may  have  been  written 
after  Josiah's  death.  Chap.  xiii.  18.  would  seem  to  refer  to  Jehoiachin 
and  the  queen-mother  (comp.  xxii.  26.,  xxix.  2. ;  and  2  Kin^  xxiv.  12.) 
Chaps  xviii — ^xx.  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  Jehoiachin's  i 
reign.  But  there  can  be  little  certainty  as  to  the  precise  dates  ofsM 
three  chapters ;  and  critical  opinions  vary. 

*  Keil.  Einleitong,  §  75.  pp.  2S7,  SSS.  Browne,  Ordo  SflDclonun,  §  182.  dindet  the  hook 
of  Jeremiah  into  seTen  parts;  some  of  his  diTisions  coinddlog  with  those  above  gireOf  PI^ 
1 7S,  &c  *  Einleitang,  §  223.  IL  il  p.  208. 

*  Henderson,  The  Book  of  the  Fjrophet  Jeremiah,  transL  &c.  Introd.  to  chap.  ^ 

*  Keil,  Einleitong,  §  75.  •  Ibid. 
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^Chapfl.  xxL — XMV.  contain  the  announcement,"  says  Keil,  **of 
he  deslraction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  people  (xxL) ;  the  cause  of 
rhich  is  exhibited  in  a  description  of  the  depravitj  of  the  pastors, 
he  ungodly  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  nation,  kin^s  and 
irinces,  prophets  and  priests  (xxiL  zxiii.),  and  confirmed  by  the 
ommunication  of  a  previous  vision  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
xxiv.).  Though  this  prophecy  is  dated  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
inder  Zedekiah  (xxi.  1.),  yet  there  is  collected  in  the  description  of 
he  corrupt  rulers  all  that  Jeremiah  had  ever  said  about  them;  and 
0  the  \?nole  there  is  added  a  vision  at  the  beginning  of  Z^ede* 
[iah's  reign  (xxiv.  1.)  which  exhibits  the  fate  of  mose  carried  away 
fith  Jehoiachin,  and  of  the  people  left  in  the  country.'' ' 

"  Chape,  xxxiu  and  xxxiiL,  in  which  the  prophet,  during  the  siege 
)f  Jerusalem  in  the  eighth  [tenth]  year  of  Zedeloah,  predicts  the  * 
capture  and  burning  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
ud  Judah,  and  the  establishment  of  the  theocracy,  precede  in  point 
Df  time  the  more  elevated  and  comprehensive  announcement  of  glory 
For  Israel  and  Judah  in  chaps,  xxx.  xxxL,  which,  from  the  direction 
xzx.  1 — 3.,  were  not  uttered  in  their  present  state,  but,  having  been 
revealed  before,  were  reduced  to  writing  for  the  benefit  of  bom  con- 
temporaries and  posterity.     The  reason  why  xxx.  xxxi.  are  put  first 
m  the  collection  is,  not  as  Hitzig  imagines  because  xxxiL  xxxiii. 
were  already  written  when  the  command  xxx.  2.  was  issued,  which 
Tiew  Havemick  opposes,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  xxv.  being  placed 
before  xxvi.,  because  they  are  of  a  more  comprehensive  character."' 
As  in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  so  with  this  prophet,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent,  interpolations  and  additions  by  other  authors  have 
been  alleged*      Thus  the  passage  chap.  x.  1 — 16.  is  objected  to : 
w.  6 — 8,  \0.  (which  are  wanting  in  the  LXX.)  are  interpolated, 
and  the  rest  is  the  production  of  the  writer  of  the  last  chapters  of 
Isaiah.'    The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  that  tiie  verses  contain 
warnings  against  soothsaying  and  idolatry,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
8omc  modem  critics  it  would  have  been  verv  improper  for  Jeremiah 
to  give ;  that  v.  1 1.  is  in  Chaldee ;  and  that  the  style  resembles  that  of 
the  later  parts  of  Isaiah.     Hence  the  writer  must  have  lived  in  the 
exile.    Keasons  such  as  these  are  of  littie  weight     It  is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  a  difficulty  about  v.  1 1.      "fiie  advocates  for  its 
genuineness  urge  that  it  is  the  answer  which  the  Jews,  when  removed 
uxto  Babylon,  were  to  make  to  those  who  would  allure  them  there 
into  idolatry ;   but,  as  Henderson  well  remarks,  in  that  case  the 
introductory  words,  "  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  tiiem,"  would  have 
Wn  in  Hebrew,  whereas  they  too  are  Chaldee.*   -The  sense,  also, 
IS  interrupted ;  it  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  verse  is  a  gloss. 
But  this  is  all  the  concession  that  can  be  made.      Why  should  not 
Jeremiah  warn  against  idolatry  ?     In  the  preceding  chapter  he  had 
declared  that  it  was  for  their  idolatry  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  scat- 
tered among  the  heathen  (see  ix.  13. — 16.).     And  the  style  resem- 


_ ^„g,  «  75  *  Ibid. 

I>e  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  217.  c:  see  a  list  of  the  chief  alleged  interpolations  in  Smith's 
trtS!^^  Bible,  1860,  art.  Jeremiah. 
The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  note  on  x.  U. 
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bles  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  I  It  is  very  likely.  Jeremiah  was 
accustomed  to  imitate  the  expressions  of  earlier  prophets.  But  with 
this  resemblance  there  are  intermingled  words  and  phrases  peculiar 
to  Jeremiah,  as  79?>  uned  of  idols,  vv.  3,  15. :  comp.  ii.  5. ;  Dli^K,  for 
091^,  V.  5.:  comp.  i.  16.,  iv.  12.,  &c  &c.;  DIJ^R?  ^-^y  v.  15.:  comp. 
vi.  15.,  viii.  12.,  xL  23.,  xlix.  8.  Ewald  and  Umbreit,  however,  witJi 
uo  sufficient  reason  maintain  the  converse,  that  the  writer  of  the 
later  part  of  Isaiah  imitated  Jeremiah  here.' 

The  following  passages  are  also  pronounced  interpolations,  xxv.  1 1 
(second  part) — 14.  (first  part),  xxvii.  7,  16—21.,  xxxiii.  14 — 26., 
xxxiz.  1,  2,  4 — 13.,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  objection  to 
the  first-named  passage  is  that  it  specifies  seventy  years  as  the 
duration  of  the  exile.  The  objectors  do  not  believe  in  definite 
predictions.  As  to  v.  13.,  it  is  assumed  that  Jeremiah  had  not  then 
prophesied  against  various  nations.  Yet  in  xxxvL  1,  2.  of  the  same 
date  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  ^^  against  all  the  nations."  And 
besides,  in  the  verses  immediately  succeeding  that  in  question,  and 
recorded  at  the  same  time,  iudgments  are  denounced  against  many 
peoples.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  apply  the  words  to  them.  The 
verses  xxvii.  7, 16— 21.  are  rejected  because  the  prophecy  is  specific; 
and  xxxiii.  14—26.  because  the  critics  have  not  been  willing  to  see 
how  the  house  of  David,  though  the  temporal  kingdom  was  forfeited 
for  their  sins,  had  its  noblest  sovereignty  in  the  dominion  of  Messiah. 
Other  objections,  taken  from  the  supposed  disagreement  of  xxxix. 
11 — 14.  and  xl.  1 — 6.,  and  from  the  omission  of  any  of  these 
passages  by  the  LXX.  are  of  little  weight' 

Chaps,  xxvii. — xxix.  are  said  to  have  been  worked  over,  partly 
because  the  forms  nnp'j*.  and  njijiv,  &c.  occur  instead  of  ^i^^y.  whI 
^njpiv,  &c,  and  partly  because  the  appellation  K^?}f3,  "the  pro- 
phet," is  frequently  added  to  Jeremiah's  name  («.y.  xxviiL  5,  6, 
10 — 12,  15.,  xxix.  1.).  But  the  different  forms  of  the  proper  names 
are  used  interchangeably  (see  xxviiL  12.);  and  K*?)D  is  added,  as 
Hitzig  supposes,  because  it  is  given  to  the  false  prophet  Hananiab 
in  the  same  connection.' 

Chaps.  XXX. — ^xxxiii.  are  also  said  to  have  been  elaborated  by  the 
writer  of  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah.  There  is  literally  no  proof 
of  this,  except  that  the  style  of  the  two  compositions  b  somewhat 
similar;  a  fact  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  "  The  hypothesis  of  Moversi 
that  Zechariah  (chap.  viii.  7,  8.)  quotes  xxxL  7,  8, 33.,  and  speaks  of 
their  author  as  having  lived  at  the  time  when  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  was  laid  under  Zerubbabel,  is  rejected  by  Hitzig  as  entirely 
unsupported  by  external  evidence/'^ 

Chap,  xlviii.  is  said  to  be  interpolated  by  the  (so-called)  Pseudo- 
Isaiah,  and  to  have  had  additions  by  some  other  still  later  writer; 
because  it  re-produces  the  oracle  of  Balaam  and  of  Isaiah  against 

*  KeO,  Einkitaog,  §  76.  pp.  290,  291.    Comp.  Ewald,  Die  Fjropheten  dee  A.  B>  ^  ^ 
pp.  S3,  410. 

'  See  Keil,  pp.  292,  293.  and  writers  there  referred  to. 

*  See  Hendertfon,  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  note  on  xxviiL  .5. 

*  Ibid.,  note  on  xxxl  8,  9. 
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Moab,  and  eTinces  ignorance  of  ge<^rapliical  and  Iiistorical  relations, 
and  want  of  masteiy  over  the  Hebrew  language.^  The  latter  charge  is 
baseless ;  and,  as  to  the  former.  Dr.  Lee  properly  refers  to  this  chapter 
as  exemplifying  the  general  law  of  prophecy,  according  to  which 
there  are  "  constant  references  by  the  Old  Testament  writers  to  the 
labours  of  their  predecessors.**  **  We  have,  in  point  of  fact,  but  this 
one  prophecy  agunst  Moab  ;  and  yet  in  what  various  forms  is  it  re- 
peated by  the  prophets  I  The  language  of  Isaiah,  in  his  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  chapters,  as  well  as  that  of  Zephaniah  referring  in  like 
manner  to  this  same  subject,  are  equally  based  upon  the  original 
prediction  in  the  Pentateuch.  Again,  among  the  announcements  of 
Jeremiah,  we  find  an  epitome  of  the  denunciations  of  Obadiah  against 
Edom.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  certain  points  of  difference  are' 
observable^  which  prevent  such  instances  of  parallelism  from  degene- 
rating into  mere  imitation,  or  becoming  simple  repetitions.^*^ 

Chaps.  1.  li.  are  by  some  critics  considered  altogether  spurious^  by 
some  interpolated.     The  reasons  as  sununed  up  by  Keil  are :  — 

That  there  are  frequent  repetitions,  and  that  the  style  of  Jeremiah 
appears  in  them  in  particular  only,  though  in  niunerous  passages,  and 
that  the  repeated  places  are  often  altered.  But  it  ihay  be  replied 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  Jeremiah  to  repeat  himself.  And,  though  it 
is  rejoined  that  his  genuine  repetitions  are  more  in  the  mass,  and  a 
more  accurate  transcript  of  what  he  had  before  said,  this  is  not  borne 
out  by  facts.  His  repetitions  are  appropriate  to  the  new  places  into 
which  they  are  introduced ;  but  they  are  generally  made  with  great 
freedom. 

It  is  also  said  that  in  these  chapters  there  are  ideas  foreign  to 
Jeremiah,  and  betokening  a  later  date.  Babylon  is  represented  as 
already  taken  by  Cyrus,  and,  though  unexpectedly  for  the  present 
spared,  yet  degenerate  and  helpless  to  avert  its  fate.  There  is  a 
prophetic  invective  against  the  Chaldean  tyrants ;  and  a  summons  to 
the  Jewish  brethren  to  flee  from  the  doomed  city ;  and,  further,  a 
special  designation  of  the  Medes  and  other  northern  tribes  as  tlie 
deadly  foes  of  Babylon.  But  though  we  find  ^9?  ^1??^  in  !•  2.,  yet 
a  variety  of  places  (e.^.  1.  3,  8,  9,  14—16,  18,  21,  26,  29,  34,  &c., 
41 — 46.,  li.  1,  &c.),  show  that  the  judgment  is  impending,  not  yet 
past ;  besides,  in  L  9.  we  have  the  future  *ip?J?.  The  invectives 
against  the  Chaldeans  and  call  to  quit  Babylon  only  show  that  the 
prophet  did  not  speak  according  to  the  feeling  which  as  a  private  man 
he  might  personally  have  had,  but  that  as  Qt)d*s  prophet  he  denounced 
vengeance  against  God's  foes.  The  naming  of  the  Medes,  moreover, 
is  an  argument  for  Jeremiah's  authorship :  Cyrus  was  denominated 
king  of  the  Persians  by  the  post-exilian  writers.  It  must  be  added, 
as  heretofore  observed,  that  an  indisposition  to  allow  of  specific  pro- 
phecy is  at  the  root  of  all  objections  of  this  kind. 

It  is  further  said  that  there  are  plays  upon  words ;  as  "^^  for  ???> 
IL  41. ;  'Vf}  X^,  heart  of  my  adversaries,  tor  D^*^^,  li.  1. ;  and  others  of  a 

*  Keil,  Einldtung,  |  76.  p.  293.;  Havernick,  Einleitung,  §  225.  IL  ii.  pp.  233,  &c 
■  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scriptare,  (2nd  edit.)  Iccu  viL  pp.  326 — 328. 
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similar  kind.     But  th«  word  WC^  occurs  xxv.  26.;  and  other  pkjs 
on  names  xz.  3.  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  said,  moreover,  that  peculiar  words,  used  by  Ezeldel  and 
other  later  writers,  are  met  with  in  these  diapters ;  as  t)P>  ^^9,  li«  23, 
28,  57;  ^'^^h  1.  2.;  O^'IJ,  propliets  causing  to  «t,  L  36.;  DnOO,  <f 
banish^  1.  21,  26,  li.  3.  But  the  last  word  occurs  in  xxy.  9. ;  D^  is 
from  Isaiah  xliv.  25. ;  D^S|  is  in  Ley.  xxvi.  30. ;  Deut  xxix.  16.; 
and,  as  to  the  rest,  surelj  those  known  to  Ezeldel  need  not  be  un- 
known to  Jeremiah  his  contemporary. 

Once  more,  it  is  objected  that  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  be- 
tween L  27.,  IL  40.,  and  Isu.  xxxiv.  6,  &c. ;  between  1.  39.,  and 
Isai.  xxxiv.  14.,  and  other  places.  But  this  proves  only  that  Jere- 
miah was  acquainted  with  Isai.  xxxiv.,  and  has  made  use  of  it. 

Chap.  liL  is  a  historical  appendix,  nearly  coinciding  with  2  Kings 
xxiv.  24 — xxv.  30.  From  the  subscription,  li.  64.,  it  would  seem  not 
to  be  from  Jeremiah's  band ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
prophet  survived  to  write  w.  31 — 34.  Keil  imagines  that  Jeremiah 
or  Baruch  registered  the  facts  which  proved  the  fnlfilment  oi'  ^e 
predictions  delivered,  and  that  the  compiler  of  the  book  added  chap, 
lii.,  an  extract  from  diese  annals.'     This  of  course  is  but  conjecture. 

A  writer  in  the  Princeton  (U.  S.)  Review*,  who  believes  that 
Jerenuah  collected  and  arranged  his  own  prophecies,  sees  a  system- 
atic disposition  through  the  whole  book.  Leaving  out  liL,  which  is  a 
historical  appendix,  he  divides  the  rest  into  three  parts :  — 

I.  Prediction  of  the  judgment  upon  Judah,  and  the  future  restora 
tion  (L — ^xxxiii.) ;  comprising, 

1.  General  denunciation  of  the  people  as  a  whole  (i. — xx.). 

2.  Denunciation  of  their  civil  and  spiritual  leaders  (xxi. — xxiii.). 

3.  The  design  and  duration  of  the  judgment  (xxiv. — xxix.). 

4.  The  blessings  which  would  succeed  it  (xxx. — ^xxxiii.). 

II.  The  history  of  the  judgment  (xxxiv. — xlv.) ;  including 

1.  Evidences  of  ripeness  for  judgment  (xxxiv. — ^xxxviii.). 

2.  The  destruction  of  the  city  (xxxix.). 

3.  The  fortunes  of  the  surviving  remnant  (xl. — ^xlv.). 

III.  Predictions  respecting  foreign  nations  (xlvi.-  -IL). 

The  writer  supjports  his  view  with  much  ability,  and  remarks  upon 
the  dependence  of  the  sacred  penmen  on  dieir  predecessors,  as  not 
«<  evidencing  a  lack  of  original  and  independent  thought,  or  a  period 
of  declining  taste,"  but  serving  '^  to  mark  the  unity  of  the  book  of 
revelation."  Thus  Jeremiah  makes  use  of  Isaiah  — not  alone  '^  those 
portions  which  modem  criticism  allows  to  pass  as  genuine,  but  quite 
as  frequently  those  which  have  been  pr(mounced  spurious,  and  alleged 
to  proceed  from  some  nameless  author  at  or  near  the  dose  of  the 
exile."  .He  rightly  insists  on  this  as  a  proof  that  Jeremiah  must 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  book  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  and  that 
that  book  was  of  the  same  compass  then  as  now.    And  with  becoming 

*  Einleitung,  §  76. 

*  lleprintcd  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Beyiew».  April  1860.  pp.  S96«- 
413. 
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Deyeiity  he  exposes  the  criticism  ivhich  would  dismiss  everything  that 
looks  Hke  a  testimony  to  Isaiah's  genuineness  as  an  interpolation: 
**  ^  Die  Schreibart  ist  pseudo-jesaianisch; '  and  this  settles  the  matter. 
It  might  not  be  difficult  upon  the  same  method  to  maintain  that  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  forgery  produced 
within  the  last  decennium ;  and^  when  confronted  with  proof  that  it  had 
been  mentioned^  quoted^  and  referred  to  long  before,  the  reply  would 
be  always  ready,  that  all  such  allusions  prior  to  the  date  assumed 
were  interpolations,  made  by  the  forger  himself  in  these  various  works. 
Such  proofs  of  an  erroneous  text  may  be  estimated  at  what  they  are 
worth.** 

There  are  some  remarkable  differences  between  the  Hebrew  text 
and  the  LXX.  translation  of  Jeremiah.  Thus  the  arrangement  of  the 
prophecies  against  foreign  nations  varies  according  to  the  following 
table. 

Masoretic  text.  LXX. 


Chap.  xUx.  34—89. 

Chap.  XXT.  34—39. 

xlvL2— 12.    . 

xxvi.  1—11. 

13—28. 

12—26 

Lll 

xxvii.  xxTiiL 

xlviL  1—7.     . 

xxix.  1—7. 

xlix.7— 22.    . 

7—22. 

1— 6.      . 

XXX.  1—6. 

28—33. 

6—11. 

23—27. 

12—16. 

xlvttL     . 

.        xxxL 

XXY.  15—39.  . 

xxxii. 

XX  vL — xlv.    . 

.        xxxiii.-fi. 

lii          .        . 

.     .     m. 

Hence  the  order  of  the  denunciations  against  the  nations  is^ 

Hebrew.  LXX. 

I^ypt.  ......  £laxn. 

PhiUstinea. Egnrpt 

Hoab. Babjlon. 

Ammon. Philistmes. 

Edom. Edom. 

Bamasciis. Ammon. 

Kedar. Kedar. 

Elam.    ......  Damascoa. 

Babylon Moab. 

But  the  differences  are  ^eater  and  more  various  than  a  mere 
change  in  the  order  of  position.  Some  passages  existing  in  Hebrew 
do  not  appear  in  the  LXX.,  e.g.  xxvii*  19 — 22.,  xxxiii.  14 — 26., 
xxxix.  4 — 14.,  xlviii.  45 — 47.' 

In  chap.  lii.  the  LXX.  follows  the  text  of  2  Kings  xxv.  And, 
further,  throughout  the  book  there  are  almost-countless  variations  in 
gender,  number,  and  tense,  synonymous  ideas  exchanged,  metaphors 
lost,  and,  conversely,  metaphors  introduced  where  there  were  none,  par- 
ticles and  other  words  inexactly  paraphrased,  additions,  omissions, 
transpositions,  mistakes  arising  nxmi  the  absence  of  points,  Hebrew 
words  left  untranslated  and  merely  put  into  Greek  characters,  similar 
letters  mistaken,  attempts  to  conform  the  prophecies,  especially  those 
affecting  Egypt,  to  the  relations  of  the  time,  &c  &c     Of  all  these 

*  ^to'B  CycL  of  Bibl.  Lit  art  Jeremiah. 
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Keil  produces  a  maas  of  examples,  for  which  his  book  mmj  be  re- 
ferred to  ^  and  argues  strongly  in  behalf  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Masoretic  text  against  that  of  the  LXX.,  appealing  to  the  facts  that 
in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  20  there  is  a  reference  to  Jen  xxviL  7.y  a  place 
which  is  wanting  in  the  LXX. ;  that  the  New  Testament  writers 
agree  in  their  quotations  from  Jeremiah  more  nearly  with  the  Hebrew 
text  than  the  Greek  (^.^.  Matt,  ii.  18.,  and  Jen  xxxL  15.) ;  and 
that  the  authority  of  Josephus  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Keil  is  substantially  rignt;  but  he  has  perhaps  pushed  his  view  too 
far.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  questionable  readings 
in  the  Hebrew  text.  And  it  is  perplexing  to  understand  why  the 
LXX.  should  exhibit  here  such  extraordinary  variations,  beyond  what 
we  find  in  other  books.  Many  critics  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
double  recension,  and  believe  that  the  true  text  is  exhibited  neither 
in  the  Masoretic  copies,  nor  in  the  LXX  exclusively,  and  that  from 
a  careful  examination  and  use  of  both  the  nearest  approach  might  be 
made  to  the  original  examplar.'] 

lY.  Although  the  greater  part  of  Jeremiah's  predictions  related 
to  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  lived  to  behold  their  literal  fulfilment, 
and  thus  attested  his  prophetic  mission,  while  several  of  his  predic- 
tions concerned  other  nations ;  yet  two  or  three  so  clearly  announce 
the  Mesraah,  that  it  would  be  a  blamable  omission,  were  we  to  pass 
them  unnoticed. 

In  xxiiL  5,  6.  is  foretold  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
who  is  called  the  Lord  oub  Bighteousness.  On  this  passage  Dr. 
Hales  has  cited  the  following  remark  from  the  ancient  rabbinical 
book  of  Ikkariniy  which  (he  observes)  well  expresses  the  reason  of 
the  appellation :  ^'  The  scripture  calls  the  name  of  the  Messiah, 
JAOH,  OUR  Righteousness,  to  intimate  that  he  will  be  a  media- 
torial God,  by  whose  hand  we  shall  ohtaAnjnstification  from  THE 
Name  :  wherefore  it  calls  him  by  the  name  of  the  Name  (that  is, 
the  ineffable  name  JAOH,  here  put  for  God  himself)."' 

Again,  in  Jer.  xxxL  22.  we  have  a  distinct  prediction  of  the  mi- 
raculous conception  of  Jesus  Christ^;  and  in  .xxxi.  31 — 36.  and 
xxxiiL  8.  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  the  spiritual  character 

1  Einldtang,  §  77.  Comp.  De  Wette,  Einleiiung,  §  218.;  who  is  too  foyoimble  to  tha 
LXX. 

*  S6eMoTerB,X)eUtriiisq.yaticinior.  Jerem.  recensionis  indole  et  origine,  Hamb.  lW7j 
Henderson,  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  Introd.  sect.  iy. 

*  Dr.  Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology,  toL  ii.  book  L  p.  48 1.,  or  pp.  442, 443.  (edit.  18d0.> 
who  cites  Boztorf 's  Lexicon,  voce  nin>.  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  Paul  deriyed  the  dedaretions 
he  has  made  concerniD|f  Jesus  Christ,  in  1  Cor.  i.  30.  and  Phil.  iL  9 — 11.,  from  the  abore- 
cited  passage  of  Jeremiah. 

*  I^fessor  Dahler  considers  this  simply  as  a  proyerbial  expression ;  and  the  modern 
Jews,  and  a  few  Christian  interpreters,  particularly  the  late  Dr.  Blayney  in  his  transUuicwi 
of  Jeremiah,  haye  denied  the  application  of  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah;  but  the  follow- 
ing remarks  will  show  that  this  denial  is  not  authorized.  According  to  the  first  evangelicsl 
promise,  concerning  the  seed  of  the  woman^  followed  this  prediction  of  the  prophet :  Tke 
Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  a  woman  shall  compass  a  man  (Jer.  xxzl  22.)^ 
That  new  creation  of  a  man  is  therefore  new,  and  therefore  a  creation,  because  wrought  in  * 
woman  only,  without  a  man,  compassing  a  man.  This  interpretation  is  ancient,  litenUi 
and  clear.  The  words  import  a  miraculous  conception  :  the  ancient  Jews  acknowledgo<i 
thiit  sense,  and  applied  it  determinatcly  to  the  Messiah.  This  prophecy  is  illustrated  by 
that  of  Isaiah  vii  14.    Bp.  Peortfon  on  the  Creed,  art.  iii.  p.  171.  edit.  1715.  folio. 
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of  the  new  coirenant,  and  the  inward  efficacy  of  the  gospel^  are 
most  clearly  and  emphatically  described.  Comp.  Heb.  viii.  8 — 13., 
and  X.  16,  &c. 

V.  The  style  of  Jeremiah,  though  not  deficient  in  elegance  or 
sublimity,  is  considered  by  bishop  Lowth  as  being  inferior  in  both 
respects  to  Isaiah.  Jerome  *,  after  some  Jewish  writers,  has  objected 
to  the  prophet  a  certiun  rusticity  of  expression,  which  however  it  is 
very  difficult  to  trace.  Though  the  sentiments  of  Jeremiah  are  not 
always  the  most  elevated,  nor  his  periods  uniformly  neat  and  com- 
pact, yet  his  style  is  in  a  high  degree  beautiful  and  tender,  especially 
when  he  has  occasion  to  excite  the  softer  passions  of  grief  and  pity, 
which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  prophecies.* 
These  are  chiefly  poeticaL  The  middle  of  his  book  is  almost  en- 
tirely historical,  and  is  written  in  a  plain  prosdc  style,  suitable  to 
historical  narrative.  On  many  occasions  he  is  very  elegant  and  sub- 
lime, especially  in  xlvi. — ^li.  58,  which  are  wholly  poetical,  and  in 
which  the  prophet  approaches  very  near  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.' 


SECTION  rvr. 

ON  THE  LAMENTATIONS  OV  JBBBIOAB. 


L  Author^  datey  and  argument  of  the  book. — IL  Synopsis  of  Us  contenis^^^ 
IIL  Observations  on  its  style  and  structure.  • 

I.  [This  book  is  called  by  the  Jews  n)^((,  how,  that  being  the  first 
word;  also,  from  the  contents  rii^^j?.  In  the  LX^Sk.  the  title  is 
^fnjvou]  That  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Elegies  or  Lament- 
ations which  bear  his  name  is  evident,  not  only  from  a  very  ancient 
and  almost-uninterrupted  tradition,  but  also  from  the  argument  and 
style  of  the  book,  which  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  his  pro- 
phecies.* 

[The  Lamentations  are  expressly  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  in  a  verse 
prefixed  to  the  Septuagint  version,  which  has  been  adopted  in  some 
other  translations.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  this 
verse  ever  belonged  to  the  Hebrew  text.  But  it  is  a  valuable  testi- 
mony of  the  early  belief  of  the  Jeremian  authorship.  And  the 
contents,  tone,  and  language,  in  the  judgment  of  most  critics,  har- 
monize with  this  belief. 

Objections  have  been  taken  mainly  from  such  a  supposed  di£Perence 
between  the  various  chapters  of  this  book  as  that,  it  is  said,  they 
could  not  all  proceed  from  the  same  hand.  Tbenius,  who  urges  these 
objections,  dwells  particularly  upon  the  incompatibility  of  ii.,  iv. 
with  iii.    1 — 20.,  and  declares  the  last-named  passage  foreign  to 

*  Plrolog.  in  Jerem. 

•  Se*  the  whole  of  ix^  xir.  17,  &c.,  and  xx.  14—18. 

•  Lowth,  Lectures,  vol  ii  pp.  88,  89. 

*  Pareaa  has  amply  proved  this  point  from  a  general  collation  of  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  with  select  passages  of  this  book,  in  the  preliminarj  Dissertation  to  his  Latin 
version  of  the  Lamentations  (Lugd.  Bat.  1790,  8?o.),  illustrated  with  notes. 
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the  Btyle  and  east  of  tbongfat  of  the  preset  Jeremiah.  The  images 
are  too  varied,  the  ezpremons  too  strong.  Other  grounds  are 
alleged ;  bat,  as  being  less  pressed,  they  cannot  here  be  specified. 
The  student  must  oonsah  the  critic's  own  work.^ 

But  sufficient  proof  maj  be  produced  to  show  the  futility  of  these 
objections.  Thus  the  writer  is  an  eye-witness  of  the  calamities  he 
bemoans;  see  iL  11.,  iv.  17 — 20.,  y.  The  expressions  of  grief  are 
similar  to  those  with  which  Jeremiah  describes  the  coming  eyils : 
comp.  iiL,  with  Jer.  xr.  15,  &c,  xyii.  13,  &c.,  xz.  7,  &c;  iiL  64 — 
66.,  with  Jer.  xyii.  18.*  Here,  just  as  in  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  the 
dispersion  of  the  people  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  are  ascribed  to  the  iniquities  of  Israel :  comp,  i.  5,  8,  14, 
22.,  iiL  39,  42.,  iv.  6,  22.,  v.  16.,  with  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26.,  xiv.  7.,  xvL 

10,  &c.,  xvii.  1,  &c.  A  sinful  trust  in  false  prophets  and  reckless 
miests  is  described  in  both  books:  comp.  ii.  14.,  iy.  13 — 15.,  with 
Jer.  ii.  7,  8.,  y.  31.,  xir.  13.,  Xxiii.  11.,  &c;  as  also  a  baseless  hope 
of  security  in  Jerusalem :  comp.  iv.  12.,  with  Jer.  vii.  3 — 15.;  and  a 
vain  confidence  in  feeble  allies :  comp.  i.  2,  19.,  iv.  17.,  with  Jer.  il 
18,  36.,  XXX.  14.,  xxxvil  5 — lO.'  The  diction,  moreover,  is  very 
similar,  with  a  great  number  of  characteristic  words  and  expressions: 
thus  T7^  n^^9,  ii.  22.,  compared  with  a*?pp  n^^p,  Jer.  vi.  25.,  xx.  3, 
10.,  xlvi.  5.,  xlix.  29.;  the  frequent  use  of  "i^^  and  ^9S  iid  n^^,  iL 

11,  13.,  iii.  47,  48.,  iv.  10.,  compared  with  Jer.  iv.  6,  20.,  vi.  1, 14., 
viii.  11,  21.,  xiv.  17.,  xxx.  12.;  of  D?0  or  nifl?'^ JITJ,  L  16.,  ii.  11,  18., 
iii.  48.,  compared  with  Jer.  viii.  23.,  ix.  17.,  xiii.  17.,  xiv.  17.^  Only 
a  few  peculiar  words,  it  may  be  added,  are  found  in  Lamentations. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Jeremiah  was  the 
author.  And,  though  the  connection  between  the  five  poems  is  not 
very  clearly  marked,  yet  the  leading  idea  is  the  same,  and  we  need 
not  imagine  that  all  were  composed  at  one  time.  This  will  suffi- 
cientiy  account  for  their  independence  one  of  another.] 

Josephus^  Jerome,  Junius,  archbishop  Ussher,  Michaelis,  DatheS 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were 
the  same  which  are  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxv«  25.  as  being  com- 
posed by  the  prophet  on  the  death  of  the  pious  king  Josiaih,  and 
which  are  there  said  to  have  been  perpetuated  by  **  an  ordinance  in 
Israel."  But,  whatever  may  have  become  of  those  Lamentations,  it 
is  evident  that  these  cannot  possibly  be  the  same ;  for  their  whole 
tenor  plainly  shows  that  they  were  not  composed  till  after  the  sub* 
version  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  calamities  which  Jeremiah 
had  foretold  in  his  prophecies  are  here  deplored  as  having  actually 
taken  place,  viz.  the  impositions  of  the  false  prophets  who  had  seduced 
the  people  by  their  lying  declarations,  the  destruction  of  the  holy 
city  and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the  state,  and  the  extermination 

1  Die  Klaglieder  erklart. 

'  Keil,  Einleitong,  §  129.  p.  430. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  480,  431.;  Havcrnick,  Einleitang,  §  816.  IIL  p.  515. 

*  Keil,  irad.  p.  431.;  where  additional  places  are  referred  to. 

*  Antiq.,  lib.  x.  cap.  t. 

[*  Michaelis  and  DaUie  afterwards  acknowledged  thehr  error.    See  Keil,  £iiilekiiflg# 
§  128.  p.  429.] 
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of  the  people.  But,  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  LamentationB  were 
pruuarily  intended  as  a  pathetic  description  of  present  calamities^  yet 
it  has  with  great  probability  been  conjectured  that^  while  Jeremiah 
mourns  the  desolation  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem^  he  may  be  considered 
as  prophetically  painting  the  still  greater  miseries  they  were  to  suffer 
at  some  future  time ;  and  this  seems  plainly  indicated  by  his  refer- 
ring to  the  time  when  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity  shall  be  ac- 
complished, and  they  shall  no  more  be  carried  into  captivity  (iy, 
22A' 

II.  This  book,  which  in  our  bible  is  divided  into  five  chapters, 
consists  of  five  distinct  elegies ;  viz. 

1.  The  prophet  begins  with  lamentiDg  the  reverse  of  fortune  of  his 
country,  confessing  that  all  her  miseries  were  the  just  consequences  of  the 
national  rebellion  against  God.  He  then  introduces  Jerusalem,  continuing 
the  complain^  and  humbly  soliciting  the  divine  compassion.  Jahn  is  of 
opinion  that,  in  this  elegy,  Jeremiah  deplores  the  deportation  of  king 
Jehoiachin,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  principal  Jews,  to  Babylon.  Comp. 
2  Kings  xxiv.  8 — 17.,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  10. 

2.  Jeremiah  gives  a  melancholy  detail  of  the  dire  effects  of  the  divine 
anger  in  that  extreme  misery  to  which  every  class  was  reduced.  He 
represents  the  wretchedness  of  his  country  as  unparalleled,  and  charges 
the  false  prophets  with  having  betrayed  her  into  ruin.  In  this  desolate 
condition,  the  astonishment  and  by-word  of  all  who  see  her,  Jerusalem  is 
directed  earnestly  to  implore  the  removal  of  those  heavy  judgments  which 
God,  in  his  displeasure,  had  inflicted  upon  her.  Jahn  thinks  that  this 
elegy  was  composed  on  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonian 
army. 

3.  The  prophet,  by  describing  his  own  most  severe  afflictions,  and  setting 
forth  the  inexhaustible  mercies  of  God,  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  be 
patient.  He  asserts  the  divine  supremacy,  and  argues  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  complain,  when  he  is  punished  according  to  his  deserts.  He  re- 
commends his  fellow-sufferers  to  examine  themselves,  and  to  turn  to  God 
with  contrite  hearts ;  and  expresses  his  hope  that  the  same  Providence, 
that  had  formerly  delivered  him,  would  frustrate  the  malice  of  his  present 
enemies. 

4.  This  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  between  the  present  deplorable  con* 
dition  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  their  former  flourishing  affairs,  and  ascribes 
the  change  chiefly  to  their  profligacy.  The  people  lament  their  hopeless 
condition.  The  elegy  concludes  with  predicting  the  judgments  impending 
over  the  Edomites,  together  with  a  final  cessation  of  Zion's  calamities. 

5.  This  is  an  epilogue  or  conclusion  to  the  preceding  chapters  or  elegies. 
In  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  this  chapter  is  entitled  the 
Prayer  of  Jeremiah ;  but  no  such  title  appears  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  or  in 
the  Septuagint  version.  It  is  rather,  as  Dr.  Blavney  has  remarked,  a 
memorial  representing,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  exiles, 
the  numerous  calamities  under  which  they  groaned,  and  humbly  suppli- 
cating God  to  restore  them  once  more  to  his  favour. 

IIL  The  Lamentations  are  evidently  written  in  metre,  and  con- 
tfun  a  nimiber  of  plaintive  effusions  composed  after  the  manner  of 
funeral  dirges.     Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  originally 

>  Bishop  Tomlme,  Etements  of  Chriftian  Theology,  toI  I  pp.  112, 113. 
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written  by  the  prophet,  as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  in  a  long  course 
of  separate  stanzas,  and  that  they  were  subsequently  collected  into 
one  poem«  Each  elegy  consists  of  twenty-two  periods,  according  to 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  although  it  is  in  the 
first  four  chapters  only  that  the  seyeral  periods  be^n  (after  the 
manner  of  an  acrostic)  with  the  different  letters  following  each  other 
in  alphabetical  «order.  Thus  the  metre  is  more  precisely  marked 
and  ascertained,  particularly  in  the  third  chapter,  where  each  period 
contdns  three  verses,  all  having  the  same  initial  letter.  Chaps. 
].,  ii,  in  like  manner,  consist  of  triplets,  excepting  only  the  seventh 
period  of  the  first  and  the  nineteenth  of  the  second,  each  of  which 
has  a  supernumerary  line.  Chap.  iv.  resembles  the  three  former  in 
metre,  but  the  periods  are  only  couplets ;  and  in  chap.  v.  the  periods 
are  couplets,  though  of  a  considerably  shorter  measure.  [In  iu,  iiL, 
iv.,  the  verse  beginning  with  £)  stands  before  that  beginning  widi  P: 
there  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  believe  the  text  corrupted.  Ber- 
tholdt  and  Ewald  account  for  the  want  of  alphabetical  structure  in  v. 
by  supposing  that  the  writer  was  somehow  hindered  from  putting 
the  last  hand  to  his  work.^] 

Although  there  is  no  artificial  or  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
subject  in  these  incomparable  elegies,  yet  they  are  totally  free  from 
wild  incoherency  or  abrupt  transition.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a 
greater  variety  of  beautiful,  tender,  and  pathetic  images,  all  expres" 
sive  of  the  deepest  distress  and  sorrow,  more  happily  chosen  and  ap- 
plied than  in  the  Lamentations  of  this  prophet ;  nor  can  we  too  much 
admire  the  full  and  graceful  flow  of  that  pathetic  eloquence,  ^in  which 
the  author  pours  forth  the  effusions  of  a  patriot  heart,  and  piously 
weeps  over  the  ruin  of  his  venerable  country,* 


SECTION  V. 

OV   THB  BOOK  OF  THB  PBOPHBT  BZEKIKL. 

L  Author  and  date.  — II.  Canonical  atUhority  and  genuineness  of  the  prO' 

phecies  of  EzekieL  —  IIL  Their  scope. — IV.  Analysis  of  them V.  Ob* 

servations  on  the  style  of  Ezehiel. 

BEFOBB  CHBIBT,  595 — 536. 

I.  EzEKiEL,  whose  name  imports  the  strenath  of  God,  was  the  son 
of  Buzi,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  one  of  the  captives  carried  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  with  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah ;  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  prophesied  before  he  came  into  Mesopotamia. 
The  principal  scene  of  his  predictions  was  some  place  on  the  river 
Chebar,  or  Chaboras,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  about  two 

>  Keil,  Einleitnng,  §  128.  p.  430 

•  Dr.  Blajnej,  Jereiniab,  pp.  465.  &c;  Bishop  Lowth,  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetiy,  I«ct 
xxii.  ttt^SRe.;  Jahn,  Introd.  «d  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  415—417.;  Carpzov.  Iiitrod.  ad  Librf.s  Bib- 
lico8,  pars  iii.  cap.  iy.  pp.  177-197. 
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hundred  miles  to  tlie  north  of  Babylon^  where  the  prophet  resided  ; 
though  he  was,  occasionally^  conveyed  in  vision  to  Jerusalem*  He 
commenced  his  prophetic  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age^ 
according  to  general  accounts ;  or  rather,  as  Calmet  thinks,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  after  the  covenant  was  renewed  with  God  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  which  answers  to  the  fifth  year  of  EzekiePs  and  Jehoiachin's 
captivity  (Ezek.  L  1.,  xL  l.\  the  era  whence  he  dates  his  predict 
tions;  [more  likely  from  the  era  of  Nabopolassar ;  though  Hitzig 
thinks  me  reckoning  is  from  a  jubilee  year',]  and  it  appears  from 
xxix.  17.  that  he  continued  to  prophecy  about  twenty-one  years  and 
three  quarters.  The  events  of  his  life,  after  his  call  to  the  prophetic 
office,  are  interwoven  with  the  detail  which  he  has  himself  given  of 
his  predictions ;  but  the  manner  of  its  termina^on  is  nowhere  ascer- 
tained. The  pseudo-Epiphanius,  in  his  lives  of  the  prophets,  says 
that  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  place  of  his  exile,  by  the  prince  of 
the  Jews,  who  was  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  could  not  bear  his  re- 
proaches. No  reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  this  account. 
Jerome  is  of  opinion  that,  as  Ezekiel  was  in  part  contemporary  with 
Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  in  Judsea  while  Ezekiel  delivered  his  pre- 
dictions beyond  the  Euphrates,  their  prophecies  were  interchanged 
for  the  consolation  and  encouragement  of  the  captive  Jews.  [But 
this  is  improbable].  There  is,  indeed,  a  striking  agreement  in  the 
subject-matter  of  their  respective  prophecies ;  but  Ezekiel  is  more 
vehement  than  Jeremiah  m  reproving  the  sins  of  his  countrymen, 
and  abounds  more  in  visions,  which  render  some  passages  of  his 
book  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  understood.  On  this  account  no  Jew 
was,  anciently,  permitted  to  read  the  writings  of  this  prophet,  until 
he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year.* 

II.  Until  of  late  years  the  propheciep  of  Ezekiel  have  always  been 
acknowledged  to  be  canonic^ ;  nor  was  it  ever  disputed  that  he  was 
their  author.  The  Jews,  indeed,  say  that  the  sanhedrim  deliberated 
for  a  long  time  whether  his  book  should  form  a  part  of  the  sacred 
canon.  They  objected  to  the  great  obscurity  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  prophecy,  and  to  what  he  says  in  xviii.  20.,  that  the  son 
should  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  which  they  urged  was 
contrary  to  Moses,  who  declares  (Exod.  xx.  5.)  that  God  visits  the 
**  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  ge^ 
neration.^^  But  Moses  himself  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.)  says  the  very  same 
thing  as  EzekieL' 

The  genuineness  of  certain  chapters  of  this  prophet  has  been  im- 
pugned by  some  writers,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  our  own 
country. 

JOeder  and  Vogel  denied  the  genuineness  of  xL — ^xlviii. ;  and  Cor- 
i,  in  addition,  doubted  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  Their  arguments  were 
that  the  chapters  were  obscure,  that  they  contained  commands  not 
afterwards  obeyed,  that  the  prophet  could  not  have  recollected  the 

'  Der  Fjroph.  Ezekiel  erklart,  1847,  pp.  2,  3. 
'  Jerome,  Prooem.  in  lib.  L  Comm.  in  Ezech. 
'  Calmet,  Frefifu^e  sur  Ezekiel  Comment.  Litt.  torn,  tl  pp.  353,  354. 
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nnmben  of  io  many  measurements^  &c  It  is  sufficieiit  to  say  that 
Jahn  reftited  them.'] 

In  England^  an  anonymous  writer  ^  has  denied  that  *'  the  pro- 
phecies in  chapters  xxv. — xxxii.  zxxv*  xxxyi.  xxxriiL  and  xxxix.  are 
Ezekiers.  His  reasons  are  so  exceedingly  triflings  that  they  are  not 
worthy  of  refutadon.' 

Josephus  ascribes  to  this  prophet  two  books  concerning  the  Baby- 
lonian captiyity^,  and  says  that^  having  foretold  in  Babylon  the 
calamities  which  were  coming  upon  the  people,  he  sent  accounts  of 
them  to  Jerusalem.*  But  these  circumstances  are  not  recorded  in 
the  predictions  now  extant ;  nor  have  we  any  means  of  ascertaining 
what  foundation  Josephus  had  for  his  assertion.  Most  coDomnentators 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Jewish  historian  divided  the  prophecy  we  now 
have  into  two  books,  and  that  he  took  that  part  of  the  prophecy 
which  contains  a  description  of  the  temple  (xli. — ^xlviiL),  for  a  distinct 
book,  because  it  treats  on  a  subject  wholly  different  from  the  topics 
discussed  in  the  former  part  of  his  writings. 

[Zunz  has  conjectured  that  this  book  belongs  to  the  Persian  period. 
His  arguments  are  not  of  weight ;  such  as  ^at  there  is  no  trace  of 
EzekieVs  imagery  in  his  alleged  contemporary  Jeremiah ;  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  rightly  comprehended  the  shape  of  the 
cherubim;  that  there  is  a  particularity  in  his  predictions  (e.g. 
xiL  12.,  &C.)  which  does  not  belong  to  a  true  prophet;  that  his 
style  has  an  Aramaic  colouring,  ana  in  several  places  betrays  an 
imitation  of  Jeremiah,  &c.  &c.^  It  is  enough  to  refer  the  student  to 
the  refutation  of  these  objections  by  Havernick,^] 

III.  The  chief  design  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  is  to  comfort  his 
brethren  in  captivity,  who  deplored  their  having  too  lightly  credited 
the  promises  of  Jeremiah,  who  had  exhorted  them  speedily  to  submit 
to  the  Chaldees,  on  account  of  the  approaching  rum  of  Jerusalem. 
As  these  captives  saw  no  appearance  of  the  fulmment  of  Jeremiah's 
predictions,  God  raised  up  Ezekiel  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith,  and 
to  support  by  new  prophecies  those  which  Jeremiah  had  long  before 
published,  and  even  then  continued  to  announce  in  Judaea.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  design,  Ezekiel  predicts  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
soon  after  were  inflicted  upon  Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  and  on  the 
false  prophets  and  prophetesses ;  the  punishments  that  awaited  the 
Ammonites,  Edomites,  and  Philistines,  for  their  hatred  of  the  Jews; 
the  destruction  of  Tyre ;  the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  the  restoration  of 
Israel  and  Judah  from  their  several  dispersions ;  and  their  ultimately 
happy  state  after  the  advent  and  under  the  government  of  the 
Messiah. 

IV.  The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  form,  in  our  bibles,  forty-eight 
chapters ;  and,  as  he  is  extremely  pimctual  in  dating  them,  we  have 

'  Prof.  Tumer'g  Trandation  of  Jahn,  p.  403.    Comp.  Havemick,  Einleitting,  §  232.  H 
il  pp.  270,  271.;  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  223.  p.  SOS. 
'  MonthI/  Magazine,  March  1798,  p.  189. 
'  See  Prof.  Tamer's  TransUtion  of  Jahn,  pp.  404,  405. 

*  Antiq.  Jnd.  lib.  x.  cap.  6.  §  1.  *  Ibid.  lib.  x.  cap.  7.  $  2. 

*  Die  GotteadieustL  Vortriige  der  Jnden,  pp.  157,  &c 
'  Einleitung,  §  232.  II.  ii.  pp.  271-273. 
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little  or  no  difficulty  in  arranging  them  in  chronological  order.*  They 
may  be  divided  into  four  parts ;  viz. 

r  ABT  I.  EzekteVs  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (L  1.  to  the  first  part 
of  verse  28.)^  his  commission,  instructions ,  and  encouragements  for  exe^ 
cuting  it  (i.  28.  latter  clause,  ii.  iii.  1 — 21.). 

Pabt  II.  Denunciations  against  the  Jewish  people  (iii.  22 — 27., 
iv. — ^xxiv.). 

1.  Under  the  emblem  of  a  siege  delineated  upon  a  tile  is  represented 
the  manner  in  which  the  Chaldasan  armj  would  surround  Jerusalem 
during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (iii.  22^27.,  iv.  1— d.).<  Bj  Ezekiel's  lying 
upon  his  right  and  left  side  a  certain  number  of  (prophetic)  days,  is 
exhibited  the  number  of  years,  during  which  Gk>d  had  borne  with  the 
iniquities  of  Israel  (4 — 8.). 

2.  By  the  destruction  of  the  prophet's  hair  (v.  1 — 4.),  judgments  against 
Jerusalem  are  symbolized  (5—17.). 

3.  Divine  judgments  denounced  against  the  Jews  (vi.  I — 7.);  but  a  rem- 
nant shall  be  saved  (8 — 14.). 

4.  The  final  desolation  of  the  Jews  (vii.  1 — ^22.) ;  the  severity  of  their 
captivity  (23- 27.)[. 

5.  The  prophet  is  carried  in  a  vision  to  Jerusalem  (viii.  1 — 16.),  where 
he  is  shown  the  idolatries  committed  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.' 
The  prophet  then  denounces  vengeance  against  the  wicked,  and  foretells 
the  preservation  of  the  pious  Jews  (17,  18.,  ix.) ;  and  under  the  command 
to  scatter  coals  of  fire  over  the  city  (x.  1 — 7,),  and  the  vision  of  the 
Shechinah  departing  from  the  temple  (8 — ^22.),  are  prefigured  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  Jehovah  s  forsaking  the  temple.  The  same 
threatenings  repeated  and  confirmed,  with  promises  of  future  good  (xi.). 

6.  The  captivity  of  Zedekiah  prefigured  and  speedy  judgment  denounced  * 
(xii.). 

7.  False  prophets  reproved  and  threatened  (xiii.). 

8.  Divine  judgments  against  the  idolatrous  elders  and  their  false  prophets ; 
yet  a  remnant  shall  be  saved  (xiv.). 

9.  The  utter  rejection  of  Jerusalem  (xv.). 

10.  The  natural  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  great  love  of  God 

'  The  arrangemeDt  proposed  hj  De  Wette  coincides  very  near!/  with  that  given  in 
this  work.  He  divides  the  predictions  of  Ezekiel  into  three  parts,  viz.  L  From  chap,  i  to 
chap,  xxiv.,  containing  prophecies  relating  to  the  Jews  and  anterior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  in  chronological  order ;  IL  l^m  chap.  xxv.  to  chap,  zxxil,  containing  pro- 
phecies relating  to  various  heathen  nations,  disposed  according  to  the  order  of  subjects  t 
in.  From  chap,  zxxiii.  to  zlviiL,  containing  prophecies  posterior  to  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
salem«  in  chronological  order.  Einleitung,  §  222.  p.  308.  See  notice  of  other  modes  of 
division  in  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  SO.  pp.  809,  310. 

*  The  prophetical  tjpes  and  figures  are  often  adapted  to  the  genius  and  education  of 
the  prophets.  Amos,  for  instance,  derives  his  figures  from  objects  which  were  familiar  to 
a  shepherd  or  a  husbandman.  As  Ezekiel  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  talent  for 
architecture,  several  of  his  representations  are  suitable  to  that  profession.  **  And  they 
that  suppose  the  emblem  here  made  use  of  to  be  below  the  dignity  of  the  prophetical  office 
may  as  well  accuse  Archimedes  of  foUj  for  making  lines  in  the  dost."  W.  Lowth  on 
Ezek.  iv.  1. 

'  Bp.  Warbnrton  has  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  predktion  in  his  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  book  iv.  sect  6.  Works,  voL  iv.  pp.  295—299. ;  the  most  material  parts  of 
which  are  inserted  in  bp.  Mant*s  and  Dr.  D'Ojlj's  Ck>mmentar7  on  the  Bible. 

*  Josephus  informs  us  that  Zedekiah,  thinking  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  xii  13.,  incon- 
sistent with  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah  (xxxil  4.  and  xxxiv.  8.),  determined  to  give  no 
credit  to  either  of  them.  Both  prophecies,  as  we  have  already  seen  (YoL  L  pp.  288,  284.) 
were  literally  fulfilled ;  and  the  event  convinced  him  that  they  were  not  irreconcilable. 
Comp.  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  x.  cap.  vil  §  2.  cap.  viii  §  2.  with  2  Kings  xxv.  4 — 7^ 
and  Jer.  Iii  8 — 11. 
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to  it  ID  E^CTpt,  as  well  as  afterwards,  emblematicatly  shown.    Mercj  pro- 
mised under  his  new  and  everlasting  covenant  (xvL). 

11.  Grod's  jodgment  upon  the  Jews,  for  revolting  from  Babylon.  The 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  universal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  are 
foretold  (xvii.). 

12.  Vindication  of  Grod's  eternal  rules  of  justice  (zviii.). 

13.  The  cruel t J  and  captivity  of  Jehoahaz,  who  was  deposed  by  the 
king  of  Egypt ',  and  of  Jehoiakim,  who  was  deposed  by  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon.*   The  desolation  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  (xiz.). 

14.  Ezekiel  reminds  the  elders  of  God's  mercies  to  them,  and  of  their 
rebellions  against  him  (xx.  1 — 39.)-  Their  return  is  foretold,  and  also 
that  the  twelve  tribes  shall  serve  Grod  at  Jerusalem  (40 — 44.). 

15.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Ammonites^  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (xx.  45 — xxi.  32.) 

16.  A  recital  of  sins ;  for  which  the  severest  judgments  are  denounced 
(xxii.). 

17.  The  idolatries  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  Txxiii.). 

18.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  (xxiv.  1 — 14.). 
The  calamities  of  the  Jews  shall  be  so  astonishing  as  to  surpass  all  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  (15 — ^27.). 

Part  IIL  comprises  EzekieVs  prophecies  aaainst  various  neighbout' 
ing  nations^  enemies  to  the  Jews  (xxv. — xxxii.). 

1.  The  judgments  of  Grod  denounced  against  the  Ammonites  (xxy.  1 — 7.)» 
Moabites  (8—11.),  Edomites  (12—14.),  and  Philistines  (15— 17.>  Ac- 
cording to  archbishop  Ussher  and  Josephus,  these  predictions  were  fulfilled 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  about  five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^ 

2.  The  destruction  of  Tyre  (xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.  1 — 19.).  This  predic- 
tion ^  was  accomplished,  nineteen  years  after  its  delivery,  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  captured  Tyre,  after  besieging  it  for  thirteen  years,  and  utterly 
destroyed  that  city.  The  destruction  of  Zidon  (20 — 23.).  Promises  to 
the  Jews  (24—26.). 

3.  The  deposition  and  death  of  Pharaoh- Hophrah  (or  Apries)  king  of 
Egypt  (xxix.  1 — 8.),  and  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Nebuchadnezsar 
(9 — ^21.  XXX. — ^xxxii.),  are  foretold.  These  predictions  were  in  the  tenlli, 
twenty-seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity. 

Part  IV.  contains  a  series  of  exhortations  and  consolatory  promises 
to  the  Jews,  of  future  deliverance  under  Cyrus^  but  principally  of  their 
final  restoration  and  conversion  under  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  (xxxiiL 
— xlviiL).  These  predictions  were  probably  delivered  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Jehmachiris  captivity  [chaps,  xl,  &c  were  in  the  fourteenth 
year  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.]. 

1.  The  duty  of  a  prophet  or  minister  of  God  (xxxiii.  1 — ^9.).  Exhorta- 
tion to  repentance,  and  vindication  of  the  equity  of  the  divine  government 
(xxxiii.  10 — ^20.).     Tidings  being  brought  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

'  See  8  Kings  xxiiL  33.  and  2  Chron.  xxxtL  4. 

*  See  2  Kings  xxiv.  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6. 

'  Ussher,  Annales,  ad  a.il  3419.;  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  cap.  11.  §  1. 

*  Though  these  predictions  chiefly  relate  to  Old  Tyre,  yet  Dr.  Frideaux  is  of  opinion 
that  thej  also  comprehend  New  Tyre,  which  was  erected  on  an  island  about  half  a  fo^^ 
distant  from  the  shore,  and  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Qreat.  Connection,  part  L 
book  iL  8ub  anno  573.  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92.  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  284~2S6.  for  the  proofs  of  the 
literal  accomplishment  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  that  Tyre  should  be  a  place  **  to  spread  nou 
upon,"  and  be  *•  built  no  mor«  **  (xxvi.  14.> 
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(21,  22.)t  ike  prophet  predicts  the  utter  desohition  of  Judaa,  and  reprovea 
the  hypocrisy  of  those  Jews  who  were  of  the  captivity  (23— -83.). 

2.  Reproofs  and  consolatory  predictions  (xxxiv.), 

3.  Denunciations  against  me  Edomites  (xzxv.^.^ 

4.  The  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  of  which  the  return  of  the  two 
tribes  from  Babylon  may  be  considered  an  earnest,  and  the  incorporation  of 
Israel  and  Jndah  into  one  state  and  church,  which  will  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel  under  the  Messiah  (xzxvi.  xxxviL). 

5.  Prophecy  against  Gog  and  his  allies,  with  a  promise  of  the  finul  re« 
storation  and  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  gospel  (xxxviii.  xxxix.). 
This  prophecy  relates  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  and  will  be  best 
understood  by  its  accomplishment. 

6.  A  representation,  partly  literal  and  partly  mystical,  of  Solomon's 
temple ;  also  a  mystical  representation  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  mystical 
directions  concerning  the  division  of  the  Holy  Land ;  all  which  were 
designed  to  give  the  Jews  a  greater  assurance  or  their  returning  into  their 
own  country  from  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and,  more  remotely,  of  their 
return  after  their  general  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  of  the  lasting 
and  firmly  settled  and  prosperous  state  they  shall  then  enjoy  in  their  own 
country.*  Whatever  was  august  or  illustrious  in  the  prophetic  figures,  and 
not  literally  fulfilled  in  or  near  their  own  times,  the  ancient  Jews  justly 
considered  aa  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  This  section  com- 
prises the  last  nine  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy ;  of  which  a  particular 
analysis  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Smith.' 

[That  Ezekiel  collected  his  own  prophecies  and  arranged  them  aa 
we  have  them  is  most  probable/] 

v.  Most  biblical  critics  concur  in  opinion  arte  the  excellency  and 
sublimity  of  EzekiePs  style.  Ghrotius*  observes  that  he  possessed 
great  erudition  and  genius ;  so  that^  setting  aside  his  gift  of  pro- 
phecy,  which  is  incomparable^  he  may  deserve  to  be  compared  with 
Homer,  on  accoimt  of  his  beautiful  conceptions,  his  illustrious  com- 
parisons, and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  various  subjects,  particu- 
larly of  architecture.  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  twenty-first  lecture  on 
the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  gives  us  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  peculiar  and  discriminating  characteristics  of  this  prophet. 
*^  Ezekiel,^  says  he  ^^  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  elegance ;  in 
sublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  Isaiah ;  but  his  sublimity  is  of 
a  totally-different  kind.  He  is  deep,  vehement,  tragical :  the  only 
sensation  he  affects  to  excite  is  the  terrible:  his  sentiments  are 
elevated,  fervid,  full  of  fire,  indignant:  his  imagerv  is  crowded, 
magnificent,  terrific,  sometimes  almost  to  disgust :  his  language  is 

*  This  prophecy  was  aooomplished  in  the  conquest  of  the  Edomites,  first  by  the  Naba- 
theans,  and  secondly  by  John  Hyrcanns,  who  compelled  them  to  embrace  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  at  length  became  incorporated  with  that  nation.  Dr. 
Prideaux,  Connection,  part  ii.  book  ▼.  sub  anno  129.  vol.  il  pp.  307,  308. 

>  See  particuUrly  1  Ck>r.  iU.  16.;  2  Cor.  vL  16.;  Eph.  ii.  20—22.;  1  Tim.  HL  15.  Tho 
same  metaphor  is  also  pursued  in  2  Thess.  ii  4^  and  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John,  who  not  only  describes  the  heavenly  sanctuary  by  representations  taken  from 
the  JewiKh  temple  (see  Bev.  xi  19.,  xiv.  17.,  xv.  5,  8  ),  but  also  transcribes  several  of 
Fsekiel's  expressions  (Rev.  iv.  2,  3,  6.,  xi.  1,  2.,  xxi.  12.  &c,  xxii.  1,  2.),  and  borrows 
bis  allusions  from  the  state  of  the  first  temple,  not  of  the  second  temple  which  existed  in 
our  Saviour's  time ;  as  if  the  former  had  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the  times  of  the 
gospel.     Com  p.  Rev.  iv.  1.  &c.  with  Ezek.  i.  6.,  &c    Lowth  on  Ezek.  xl 

'  View  of  the  Prophets,  pp.  153,  154.  ^  See  KcU,  Einlcitung,  §  82.  pp.  312,  319« 

•  Pnef  ad  Eiechiel.  in  Crit.  Sacr.  torn.  iv.  p.  8. 
VOL.  It  3  H 
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pompons^  solemn,  austere,  rough,  and  at  timea  anpolisKed :  he 
ploys  frequent  repetitioDS,  not  for  the  sake  of  grace  or  elegance^  Int 
from  the  vehemence  of  passion  and  indignadon.  Whatever  sobject 
he  treats  of,  that  he  sedulously  pursues,  from  that  he  rarely  dqiuts, 
hut  cleaves  as  it  were  to  it ;  whence  Uie  connection  is  in  geaerJ 
evident  and  well  preserved.  In  many  respects  he  is  perhaps  excelled 
by  the  other  prophets ;  but,  in  that  species  of  oompo^tion  to  which 
he  seems  by  nature  adapted,  the  forcible,  the  impetuous,  the  great 
and  solemn,  not  one  of  the  sacred  writers  is  superior  to  him.  His 
diction  is  sufficiently  perspicuous :  all  his  obscurity  consists  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  Visions  (as,  for  instance,  among  olhers,  those 
of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jeremiah)  are  necessarily  dark  and  confosed. 
The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel,  towards  the  middle  of  the  book  espe* 
cially,  is  poetical,  whether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  cGctiDn.* 
Uis  periods,  however,  are  frequently  so  rude,  that  bishop  Lowtii 
expresses  himself  as  being  often  at  a  loss  how  to  pronounce  conoem- 
ing  his  performance  in  this  respect  In  the  same  place  the  same 
learned  prelate  remarks  that  Ezekiel  should  be  oftener  daased 
among  the  orators  than  the  poets ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that,  with 
respect  to  style,  we  may  justly  assi^  to  Ezekiel  the  same  rank 
among  the  Hebrews  as  Homer,  Simonides,  and  iESschylns  hold 
among  the  Greeks. 

From  this  high  praise  of  bishop  Lowth's,  his  learned  annotat(a>, 
Michaelis,  dissents;  who  is  disposed  to  think  the  prophet  displays 
more  art  and  luxuriance  in  amplifying  and  decorating  his  subject, 
than  is  consistent  with  poetical  fervour,  or,  indeed,  with  true  sublimity, 
Michaelis  further  pronounces  Ezekiel  to  be,  in  general,  an  imitator, 
who  possesses  the  art  rf  giving  an  air  of  novelty  and  ingenuity,  but 
not  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  to  all  his  compositions ;  and,  since 
the  prophet  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew   language   wis 
visibly  on  the  decline,  he  thinks  that,  if  we  compare  him  with 
the  Latin  poets  who  succeeded  the  Augustan  age,  we  mav  find 
some  resemblance  in  the  style,  something  that  indicates  the  old  age 
of  poetry*     In  these  sentiments  iSi'Q  English  translator  of  bidiop 
Lowth's  lectures  partially  acquiesces,  while  Eichhom  minutely  db- 
cusses  his  claims  to  originality.^      Archbishop  Newcome,  however, 
has  completely  vindicate  the  prophet's  style.^ 

[Ezekiel  seems  to  have  a  marked  and  decided  character.  HftTing 
been  trained  under  priestly  influences,  he  shows  a  mind  imbued  with 
ritual  lore,  of  which  he  could  well  discern  the  symbolic  and  spiritual 
import  He  had  great  richness  of  fancy ;  and  a  wonderful  fire  bums  in 
his  discourses.  He  was,  as  Hengstenbeig  describes  him,  of  a  mi^ty, 
gigantic  nature,  peculiarly  fitted  to  contend  with  the  Babylonish  spint 
of  the  period,  which  assumed  such  strange  and  powerful  shapes;  aod^ 

*  Bishop  Lowth*8  Lectures,  voL  ii.  |^  89^95. 

'  See  archbishop  Newcome's  P^ace  to  his  translation  of  Esduel,  pp.  xxru.  zztul  To  jm- 
tify  the  character  given,  he  descends  to  particulars  and  produces  apposite  examples,  notosi^ 
of  the  clear ^  thejtimnng,  and  the  merwrns,  but  also  of  ibt  sablimeu  He  concludes  his  ohMS- 
Tations  on  the  style  of  £zekiel  hy  stating  it  to  be  his  deliberate  opinion,  that,  if  tibe  propkel^ 
^'stjrle  is  the  old  age  of  the  Hebrew  Unguage  and  composition,  it  is  a  finn  and  ngoron 
one«  and  should  induce  us  to  trace  its  youth  and  manhood  with  the  most  assidovs  attst* 
tion."    Ibid.  pp.  xxviii— buL 
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thougli  he  stood  alone,  his  weight  was  that  of  a  hundred  of  the  prophet- 
scholars.  We  see  the  influence  he  possessed  in  the  fact  that  the 
elders  of  his  people  used  to  assemble  at  his  house  to  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord  by  him,  a  proof  of  the  open  acknowledgment  of  his 
spiritual  dignity  among  the  Jewish  exiles.'  The  estimate  which  De 
Wette  and  others  have  formed  of  him  is  therefore  too  low,  when  he 
is  represented  as  wanting  in  depth  of  intellect  and  largeness  of 
thought,  and  as  falling  into  constraint  and  confusion  when  he  at- 
tempts in  symbolic  description  to  rise  above  his  ordinary  level.* 

The  forms  of  Ezekiel's  compositions  are  varied.  Sometimes  the 
strain  is  didactic,  in  which  proverbial  expressions  are  interwoven,  as 
in  xii.  22.  &c,  xvi.  44.  &a,  xviL  1.  &c.,  xviii.  2.,  and  extends 
itself  in  long-drawn  sentences,  with  oratorical  fulness ;  at  other  times 
it  rises  to  poetic  dignity  and  lyric  spirit.  Then,  again,  we  find  alle- 
gorical representation,  unfolding  a  vast  richness  of  majestic  ideas 
and  colossal  symbob,  including  not  unfrequently  symbolic  actions. 
Hence  there  is  much  that  is  dark  and  mysterious  in  his  prophecies ; 
as  Jerome  long  a^o  observed.' 

EzekiePs  style  is  characterized  by  a  mass  of  peculiar  and  frequently- 
recurring  expressions  and  forms;  and,  though  he  shows  a  dependence 
on  earlier  models,  on  die  Pentateuch  in  particular,  he  has  words  and 
word-forms  of  his  own,  together  with  Aramaisms  and  corruptions, 
evidencing  the  decline  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  testifying  to 
the  prophet's  residence  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  peculiarities: — the  constant  applica- 
tion of  the  title  *'son  of  man"  to  himself,  iL  1,  3,  6,  8.,  iii.  1,  3,  4. 
&c;  the  designation  of  the  people  as  ^p  n%  '^a  rebellious  house,'' 
iL  5,  6,  7,  8.,  iii  9,  26,  27.,  xii.  2,  3,  9.,  xvii.  12.,  xxiv.  3.,  xliv.  6.; 
the  expressions, "  tiiey  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,"  v.  13.,  vi.  10., 
vii.  4,  27.,  xii.  15.,  xiv.  8.,  xv.  7.  &c.;  "  they  shall  know  that  there 
hath  been  a  prophet  among  them,"  ii.  5.,  xxxiii.  33.;  "  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was,  or  fell,  upon  me,"  i.  3.,  iiL  22.,  viii.  1.,  xxxvii.  1.; 
'*  set  thy  face  agwnst,"  iv.  3,  7.,  vL  2.,  xiii.  17.,  xxi.  2,  16.,  xxv.  2., 
xxviii.  21.,  &c.;  njn?  ^jh^  O^JJ  ^;^  ^O,  "as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Je- 
hovah," V.  11.,  xiv.  16,  18,  20.,  xvi.  48.,  xvii.  16.,  xviii.  3.,  xx.  31, 
33.,  xxxiii.  11.,  xxxv.  1 1.;  and  the  perpetually-recurring  phrase  "lO^J  nb, 
or  njnj  ^J^i^  D^f?,  ii.  4.,  iii.  11,  27.,  v.  6,  7,  8.,  vi.  3,  11.,  vii.  2,  5., 
xi.  8, 21.,  xii.  25.,  &c.  &c.*  Keil  further  gives  a  long  list  of  peculiar 
words  and  word-forms,  as  PIW,  to  cut  or  hew,  xvi.  40.,  n^?,  to  trouble 
or  make  turbid,  zxxii  2,  13.,  nyp  for  n^?,  to  wander,  xiii.  10.,  3^1,  a 
barber,  v.  U,  with  many  others,  for  which  the  student  must  be  referred 
to  his  book.^ 

There  are  various  Messianic  prx^hecies  in  Ezekiel.    Besides  those 

in  earlier  parts  of  the  book,  the  last  three  sections,  xxxvL  xxxviL, 

xxxviii.  xxxix.,  and  xl.— xlviiL  are  eminently  such.    On  the  precise 

meaning  of  these  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.®] 

■  Chrutology  (Arnold^  p.  675.  *  EinleitiiDg,  §  SM. 

'  Pnef.  in  lib.  xiT.  Comm.  in  Esech.  *  JKeil,  Eiuleitn^ig,  §  79.  pp.  307,  808. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  308,  309. 

*  Comp  HenderBon*  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel ;  Kitto's  Cjrel  of  BibL  Lit,  art, 
Ezekiel 
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SECTION  VL 

on   TUB  BOOK  OF  THB  rSOFHBT  DAXIXL. 

L  Author  and  date. — ^IL  ^  nalysis  of  its  contents. — ^IIL  Observations  on  t6 
canonical  authority  and  style*  —  Objections  to  its  authenticity  refuted. -^ 
— IV.  Account  of  the  spurious  additions  made  to  it, 

BBfOBB  CHRIST,  606—554. 

I.  Daniel^  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  if  not  of  royal  birth 
(as  the  Jews  affirm),  was  of  noble  descent,  and  was  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  at  an  early  age,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah,  in  the  year  606  before  the  Christian  era,  and  seven  years 
before  the  deportation  of  Ezekiel. 

[In  Daniel  L  1.  it  is  said  that  "  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Jelioiakim  king  of  Judah  came  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon 
unto  Jerusalem  and  besiesed  it"  This  statement  De  Wette  pro- 
nounces ^^  evidently  false ;  because,  according  to  Jer.  xxv.  1.,  xlvi  2., 
the  fourth  year  of  J  ehoiakim  is  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Jer.  XXV.  9.,  neither  in  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  nor, 
according  to  Jer.  xxxvL  9.,  in  the  fifth  of  Jehoiakim  had  the  Chaldeans 
come  up  to  Jerusalem."  ^  The  reply  is  not  very  difficult  The  years 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Kings  and  Jeremiah  are  enumerated  from  an 
earlier  epoch  than  the  actual  beginning  of  his  reign.  They  date  firom 
his  victories  in  Judsea  and  Syria,  as  lieutenant  or  colleague  of  his 
father,  Nabopolassar.*  Daniel,  however,  ii.  1.,  dates  from  his  actual 
accession  to  undivided  sovereignty.  Jehoiakim,  who  was  placed  on 
the  Jewish  throne  by  Pharaoh  Necho  (2  Kings  xxiiL  34.),  reigned, 
as  his  vassal,  three  years.  On  the  war  between  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Pharaoh,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  (Jer.  xlvi.  2.),  Jeru- 
salem was  occupied  before  or  just  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish  by 
the  Chaldeans,  and  captives,  among  whom  was  Daniel  (L  1.),  were 
carried  to  Babylon.  Jehoiakim  was  then  for  three  years  tributary 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  afterwards  rebelled;  and  the  Chaldean  forces, 
it  is  said,  subsequently  marched  against  him  (see  before,  pp.  465, 466.). 
Then  was  accomplished  that  which  we  read  (Jer.  xxii.  18, 19.)  of  the 
disgraceful  end  of  the  Jewish  king.  His  son  Jehoiachin  succeeded, 
but  after  a  nominal  sovereignty  of  three  months  was  deposed  and 
carried  to  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8.,  &c. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,10.).  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Chaldean  expedition  against  Jehoiakim 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  5 — 7.)  is  that  in  his  fourth  year,  or  in  the  closing 
part  of  his  reign.  It  will  be  observed  that  Daniel  (i.  1.)  speaks  of 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  while  the  battle  of  Carchemish  is  said 
to  have  been  in  his  fourth  year.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's march  commenced  in  the  third  but  that  the  objects  of  the 
campaign  were  not  fully  attained  till  the  fourth  year.  Mr.  Browne 
dates  the  years  of  his  reign  from  the  first  of  Nisan  ' ;  and  an  event 
be^nning  before  and  extending  beyond  that  day  might  be  placed 
indifferently  in  one  year  or  the  otJier.     There  is  something  analogous 

>  Einleitung,  §  253. 

'  See  Browne,  Ordo  Sseclorum,  pajrt  L  chap.  iiL  sect  i.  §§  161.  &c 

•Ibid.  «—  r 
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in  our  own  practice,  as  has  been  already  sliown.^  But  we  are  told  that 
Jer.  XXV.  6 — 9.  and  xxxvi.  9.  forbid  us  to  believe  that  any  Chaldean 
invasion  had  then  occurred ;  t.  e.  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  Je- 
hoiakim.  Is  it  possible  that  any  such  inference  drawn  from  these 
passages  can  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind  ?  Anything  whatever  may 
be  proved,  with  or  without  arguments,  if  proofs  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  held  good.  Let  us  look  into  the  matter.  It  is  maintained,  from 
the  promise,  Jer.  xxv.  6.,  "I  will  do  you  no  hurt,"  that  no  calamity 
had  €LS  yet  befallen  the  Jewish  people.  The  history  of  the  previous 
years  exclaims  against  such  a  deduction.  Jeremiah  is  recounting 
the  pains  God  had  taken  to  bring  the  Jews  to  repentance  from  the 
thirteenth  of  Josiah  to  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim ;  and  to  say  that  at  the 
latter  date  no  judgments  had  as  yet  been  inflicted  is  to  defy  the 
plainest  testimony  of  facts.  For  within  the  space  of  time  named 
(2  Kings  xxiiL)  Josiah  had  perished  in  battle  ;  Jehoahaz  or  Shallum, 
whom  the  Jews,  had  placed  on  the  throne,  was  deposed  and  made 
prisoner  by  Pharaoh ;  a  large  sum  of  money  was  exacted  by  the  king 
of  E^ypt ;  Jehoiakim,  the  late  kind's  brother,  was  made  king,  but 
merely  as  an  Egyptian  vassal ;  and  in  order  to  pay  the  appointed 
tribute  he  had  to  lay  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people.  Surely  these  were 
sore  judgments.  It  cannot  be  denied,  in  spite  of  the  words  in  ques- 
tion, that  the  capital  had  been  occupied  by  a  hostile  Egyptian  force ; 
why  should  they  be  held  to  make  the  fact  of  its  occupation  by  a  hostile 
Chaldean  force  incredible  ?  And^  seeing  that  all  these  judgments 
had  produced  no  effect,  a  yet  more  dreadful  destruction  is  threatened 
(w.  8 — 1 1.) ;  which  was  ultimately  inflicted  in  the  deportations  under 
Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah.  The  ailment  from  xxxvi.  9.,  that,  be- 
cause a  fast  was  proclaimed  in  Jehoiakim's  fifth  year,  no  enemy  had 
as  yet  taken  Jerusalem,  really  cannot  require  any  serious  refutation.*] 

Having  been  instructed  in  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Chaldeans,  which  at  that  time  was  greatly  superior  to  the  learning 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Daniel  afterwards  held  a  very  distinguished 
office  in  the  Babvlonian  empire  (Dan.  i.  1 — 4.).  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  his  extraordinary  piety  and 
wisdom  (Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20.,  xxviii.  3.).  He  continued  in  great  credit 
with  the  Babylonian  monarchs ;  and  his  uncommon  merit  procured 
him  the  same  regard  from  Darius  and  Cyrus  the  first  two  sovereigns 
of  Persia.  He  lived  throughout  the  captivity ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  returned  when  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  revisit  their 
native  land.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius  says  that  he  died  at  Babylon ; 
and  this  assertion  has  been  adopted  by  most  succeeding  writers ;  but, 
as  the  last  of  his  visions  was  in  the  third  year  of  Cvrus,  about  534 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  he  was  about  nmety-four  years 
of  a^e,  and  resided  at  Susa  on  the  Tigris,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  died  there. 

Although  the  name  of  Daniel  is  not  prefixed  to  his  book,  the  many 
•assages  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  person  sufficiently  prove  that 
e  was  the  author.  He  is  not  reckoned  among  the  projAets  by  the 
Jews,  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  say  that  he  lived  the  liie  of 

*  Sec  before,  p.  46S.  *  See  Kitio's  CycL  of  BibL  Lit.  ait.  Jchoiakiju, 
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a  courtier  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Babylon^  and  that,  though  he 
received  diyiue  revelations,  yet  these  were  only  by  dreams  and  visiona 
of  the  night,  which  they  consider  as  the  most  imperfect  mode  of 
revelation.  J3ut  Josephus  accounts  Daniel  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  and  says  that  he  conversed  familiarly  with  God,  and  not 
only  predicted  future  events  (as  other  prophets  did)  but  also 
determined  the  time  of  their  accomplishment^ 

IL  This  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  historical : 
the  second  is  strictly  prophetical,  and  comprises  the  visions  and  pro- 
phecies which  enabled  Daniel  to  foretell  events  relative  to  the  mo- 
narchies of  the  world,  the  time  of  the  advent  and  death  of  the  Messiah, 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 

Part  I.  contains  the  historical  part  of  the  hook  of  Daniel  {h — vi), 
forming  six  sections  ;  viz. 

1.  A  history  of  the  carrying  away  of  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  to 
Babylon,  and  of  tlieir  education  and  employment  (i.). 

2.  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  an  image  composed  of  different  metals  (ii. 
I — 13.)*;  the  interpretation  communica^  to  Daniel  (14 — 23.)  who  reveals 
it  to  the  monarch  (24 — 35.),  and  interprets  it  of  the  four  great  monarchies. 
The  head  of  gold  represented  the  Babylonian  empire  (32.) ;  the  breast  and 
arms,  which  were  of  silver,  the  Medo-JPersian  empire  (32, 39.) ;  the  brazen 
belly  and  thighs  the  Macedo-Grecian  empire  (32,  39.) :  the  legs  and  feet, 
which  were  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay,  represented  the  Roman  empire 
(33,  40 — 43.),  which  would  break  to  pieces  every  other  kingdom,  but  in 
its  last  stage  should  be  divided  into  ten  smaller  kingdoms,  denoted  by  the 
ten  toes  of  the  image.  The  stone,  '*  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
hands,  which  brake  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and 
the  gold  **  (34,  35. ),  represented  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  was 
^^  to  fill  the  whole  earth,"  and  stand  for  ever,  unchangeable  and  eternal 

i44,  45.).  This  section  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  promotion  of 
)aniel  and  his  friends  to  distinguished  honour. 

3.  An  account  of  the  miraculous  preservation  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  (iii.)« 

4.  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  reason,  l<$ 
restored  to  reason  and  to  his  throne,  and  proclaims  to  the  world  Daniel's 
interpretation  of  his  dream,  and  extols  the  God  of  heaven  (iv.).  For  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  his  insanity,  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  553,  554. 

5.  The  history  of  Daniel  under  Belshazzar ;  who,  while  profaning  the 
sacred  vessels  which  had  been  carried  away  from  Jerusalem,  is  terrified 
with  a  hand  inscribing  certain  words  on  the  wall,  which  Daniel  promptlj 
reads  and  interprets.  In  that  same  night,  Belshazzar  is  slain ;  and  the 
Babylonian  empire  is  transferred  to  the  Modes  and  Persians  (v.). 

6.  Daniel  being  promoted  under  Darius  the  Mede,  a  conspiracy  is  formed 
against  him.  The  prophet,  having  been  cast  into  a  den  of  lions,  is  mira- 
culously preserved  ;  and  Darius  publishes  a  decree  that  all  men  should 
glorify  the  God  of  Daniel  (vi.). 

Part  II.  comprises  variotis  prophecies  and  visions  of  things  future, 
until  the  advent  and  death  of  (he  Messiah,  and  the  ultimate  conversion 
of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  in  four  sections 
(vii. — ^xiL). 

>  Josephof!,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  x.  cap.  11.  §  7. 

•  It  hac  been  asserted,  on  voiy  insufficient  grounds,  that  this  vision  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  ;  it  is  needless  to  rebut  the  asscrtioD.  John,  Introduction 
by  Professor  Turner,  p.  406. 
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8  iO  Analysis  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  Tbe  vision  of  the  foar  beasts  conoeming  the  four  great  monarchies 
of  the  world :  it  was  delivered  aboat  forty-eight  jears  after  Nebuchad- 
neszar's  dream  related  in  ii^  bat  with  some  dimrent  circumstances.  The 
first  beast  (4.)  represented  the  Babjlonian  empire ;  the  second  (5.)  the 
Medo-Persian  empire;  the  third  (6.),  the  Macedo-Grecian  empire;  and 
the  fourth  (7.X  the  Roman  empire.  The  ten  horns  of  this  beast  denote 
ten  kingdoms  or  principalities  which  arose  oat  of  it,  and  were  signified  by 
the  ten  toes  of  die  image  (ii.  41,  42.).  These  ten  kingdoms  or  princi- 
palities are  varioasly  enumerated  by  difierent  writers.  The  table  on  the 
preceding  page  will  exhibit  the  result  of  their  researches. 

The  numli^r  of  these  kingdoms  was  not  constantly  ten,  there  being 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  fewer ;  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes, 
whatever  was  their  number  afterwards,  they  are  still  called  the  ten  kings 
from  their  first  number.  Besides  these  ten  horns  or  kingdoms,  there  was 
to  spring  up  another  little  horn  (vii.  8,  24.),  which  Grotius  and  others 
have  applied  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  but  which  is  conceiyed  to  denote 
the  pope  of  Rome,  whose  power  as  a  horn  or  temporal  prince  was  estab- 
lished in  the  eighth  century.  All  the  kingdoms  above  described  will  be 
succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  (9 — 13,  27.). 

2.  In  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat  is  foretold  the  destruction 
of  the  Medo-Peraian  empire  (typified  by  the  ram,  the  armorial  ensign  of 
Persia)  by  the  Greeks  or  Macedonians  under  Alexander,  represented  by 
the  he-goat ;  because  the  Macedonians,  at  first,  about  two  hundred  years 
before  Daniel,  were  denominated  JEgeadiBf  or  the  goat's  people,  as  their 
first  seat  was  called  JEges  or  ^gse,  or  goat's  town,  a  goat  being  their 
ensign  (viii.  1 — 7,  20 — ^,).  The  four  **  notable  "  horns,  that  sprang  up 
on  the  fracture  of  the  great  horn  (8,  23.),  denote  the  four  kingdoms  of 
Greece,  Thrace,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  erected  by  Cassander,  Lysimachus, 
Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy.  The  little  horn,  which  is  described  as  arising 
among  the  four  horns  of  the  Grecian  empire  (9 — 12,  23,  24.),  is  by  many 
understood  to  mean  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  which  hypothesis  Mr.  Wintle 
inclines;  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  bishop  Newton,  and  Dr.  Hales,  have 
shown  that  the  Roman  temporal  power,  and  no  other,  is  intended ;  for, 
although  some  of  the  particulars  may  agree  very  well  with  that  king,  yet 
others  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  to  him ;  while  all  of  them  correspond 
exactly  with  the  Romans,  and  with  no  other  power  whatever  (13,  14,  24, 
25,  26.).     The  efiect  of  the  vision  on  Daniel  is  described  (17,  27.). 

3.  While  Daniel,  understanding  from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (comp. 
Jer.  XXV.  U,  12.,  xxix.  10.)  that  the  seventy  years'  captivity  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close  (Dan.  ix.  I,  2.),  was  humbling  himself,  and  earnestly 
imploring  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  (3 — 19.),  the  angel  Gabriel  is  sent 
to  him  (20—23.).  He  announces  that  tne  holy  city  should  be  re-built  and 
peopled  (comp.  Neh,  iv.  7,  &o.,  vi.  15.),  and  should  subsist  for  seventy 
weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  ^ears ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  it 
should  be  utterly  destroyed  for  putting  the  Messiah  to  death  (25 — 27.). 
The  latter  part  of  the  prediction  (27.)  relates  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  temple  and  polity,  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah. > 

4.  Daniel's  fourth  and  last  prophetic  vision,  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus, 
in  which  he  is  informed  of  various  particulars  concerning  the  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  empires,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  (x. — xii.). 

An  introductory  narrative  states  the  occasion  of  the  vision,  viz.  Daniel's 
fasting  and  supplication  (probably  on  account  of  the  obstruction  of  the 

'  Of  this  illoftrioos  prophecy,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  justly  pronoanoed  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  Dr.  Hales  has  given  some  chronological  computations, 
a  ightlj  differing  from  the  above.  See  his  Analysis,  vol  ii.  pp.  559.,  1^  or  pp.  514,  Ibc 
(edit  1030.), 
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Kiiililing  of  the  temple  ^),  and  describes  the  glorious  person  who  appeared 

tt>    the  prophet  (Dan.  x.  1—21.,  xi.  1.).     The  prediction  then  describes 

ty%e  fate  of  the  Persian  empire  (xi.  2.),  which  was  destroyed  by  Alexander 

C3.):  the  partition  of  his  dominions  into  four  kingdoms  (4.),  and  the  wars 

"botween  Egypt  (to  the  south-west  of  Judaea)  and  Syria  (to  the  north-east 

oP  the  Holy  Land)  are  then  foretold,  together  with  tiie  conquest  of  Mace- 

«lon  by  the  Romans  (5 — 36.).     The  prophecy  also  declares  the  tyranny 

oF  the  papal  Antichrist,  which  was  to  spring  up  under  the  Roman  empire 

^36 — 39.).  and  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks  in  the  time 

€pfihe  endy  or  latter  days  of  the  Roman  monarchy  (40—45.).     It  concludes 

Mrith  foretelling  the  general  resurrection  (xii.  1 — 4.),  and  with  announcing 

'tYie  tioae  when  all  these  great  events  were  to  have  their  final  consummation, 

-when  the  Jews  were  to  be  restored,  Antichrist  destroyed,  the  fulness  of  the 

Grentiles  brought  in,  and  the  millennium,  or  roign  of  saints,  was  to  begin 

(5 — 13.).     But  the  exact  period,  until  Providence  shall  open  more  of  the 

seals,  cannot  be  fully  ascertained.^ 

**  What  an  amazing  prophecy  is  this  I  .  .  .  What  a  proof  of 
a  divine  providence,  and  of  a  divine  revelation  !  for  who  could  thus 
declare  die  things  that  shall  be  with  their  times  and  seasons,  but 
He  only  who  hath  them  in  his  power ;  whose  dominion  is  over  all, 
and  whose  kingdom  endureth  from  generation  to  generation  ?"  • 

[Various  other  widely-different  interpretations  have  been  given. 
Tbus  Hitzig  and  Redepenning  understand  Nebuchadnezzar  by  the 
head  of  gold  (chap,  ii.),  Belshazzar,  by  the  silver  breast  and  arms, 
the  Medo- Persian  empire  by  the  body  of  the  image,  and  the  Grecian 
hy  the  legs  and  feet.  According  to  Bertholdt  and  Stuart,  the  four 
monarchies  are  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  that  of  Alexander, 
and  that  of  his  successors.  Eichhorn,  Von  Lengerke,  and  Ewald 
will  have  the  first  the  Babylonian,  the  second  the  Median,  the  third 
the  Persian,  the  fourth  that  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.^ 

According  to  this  last  theory,  the  four  wings  of  the  leopard  (chap, 
vii.)  are  Persia,  Media,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  which  were  under  the 
sway  of  Cyrus,  while  the  four  heads  are  that  monarches  successors 
somehow  made  into  four.  For  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast  ten 
kings  of  Syria  are  found  in  the  seven  from  Seleucus  Nicator  to  Se- 
leucus  Philopater,  together  with  three  who  ^ould  have  reigned,  but 
were  supplanted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  eleventh  litde  horn ; 
who  is  also  intended  by  the  little  horn  in  chap.  viii. ;  and  whose 
career  is  afterwards  more  fully  described  xi.  21 — 46. 

A  very  strong  proof  against  the  identification  of  the  fourth  beast 
with  Alexander's  empire  is  the  fact  that  in  Matt.  xxiv.  1 5.,  Mark 
xiiL  14.  our  Lord  refers  to  Dan.  ix.  26,  27.  as  predicting  the  ruin 
of  the  Jewish  state  by  the  Romans.  Answers  have  been  attempted ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  satisfactory. 

It  belongs  to  a  commentary  rather  than  to  a  work  like  the  present 
to  examine  and  interpret  the  predictions  contained  in  the  book  of 
Daniel     Besides,  even  to  state  the  different  theories,  and  to  supply 

*  See  Bzra  it.  4,  5. :  comp.,  also,  Dan.  x.  13.,  with  Ezra  iv.  24.,  vi.  15. 

•  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  writings  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  bishop  Newton,  Blr.  Faber, 
and  Dr.  Hales,  for  information  on  the  fulfilment  of  Daniel's  prophecies. 

■  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  pp.  413,  414. 
«  bet  Keil,  Einbitung,  §  134,  p,  443. 
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an  outline  of  the  argumenta  by  whioh  they  are  supported  would  oc- 
cupy a  far  greater  space  than  can  possibly  be  allowed  in  the  present 
Totume.  And  (afler  all)  for  full  satisfaction  the  student  would  have  to 
be  referred  to  other  writers.  A  disquisition  on  the  seventy  weeks  of 
chap,  ix.^  and  on  the  days  of  chap,  xii.^  whether  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  literal  days,  or  as  years  would  also  be  out  of  place  here.  It 
may^  however,  be  observed  tliat  Messiah  the  Prince,  ix.  25.,  is  by  some 
critics  believed  not  to  intend  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  utmost  modesty  and  caution  should 
be  shown  by  such  as  desire  to  exf^n  these  prophecies.  Eventa 
have  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  many  systems  recommended  bj 
their  plausibility  and  advanced  with  confidence.  The  humble  be- 
liever will  watch  and  wait ;  and  God  will  in  his  own  time  make  all 
his  purposes  plain.  In  addition  to  the  works  on  the  prophetical 
interpretation  of  this  book  already  cited  may  be  named  Havernick's 
Comm.  iiber  d.  Buch  Daniel,  Hamb.  1832  ;  Auberlen's  Der  Prophet 
Daniel  und  die  OfFenb.  Johannis,  Bas.  1857  (2nd.  edit.)— a  moet 
valuable  book  ;  Birks's  First  Two  Visions,  and  Two  Later  Visions  of 
Daniel  (Christian's  Family  Library) ;  Tregelles'  Remarks  on  the  Pro- 
phetic Visions  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  1852  ;  Barnes's  Notes  on  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  Loud.  1853 ;  besides  many  other  critics  and  com- 
mentators.] 

Ill,  Though  the  style  of  Daniel  is  not  so  lofty  and  figurative  as 
that  of  the  other  prophets,  it  is  more  suitable  to  his  subject,  being 
clear  and  concise :  his  narratives  and  descriptions  are  simple  and 
natural ;  and,  in  short,  he  writes  more  like  an  historian  than  a  pro- 
phet 

[That  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Daniel  proceeded  from  one  author 
is,  in  spite  of  objections  heretofore  made,  now  generally  allowed. 
Keil,  after  De  Wette,  gives,  in  proof  of  this,  the  following  examples 
of  references  from  one  section  to  another ;  iii.  12.  to  iL  49. ;  v.  2.  to 
i.  2. ;  V.  11.  to  ii.  48. ;  v.  18,  &c.  to  iv.  22,  &c  ;  vl  1.  to  v.  30, 
(e.  t.  v.  30,  81.);  viii.  1.  to  vii.  1.;  ix.  21.  to  viiL  15,  &c. ;  x.  15?. 
to  ix.  23.  The  historical  and  prophetical  divisions,  too,  are  closely 
connected.  There  is  also  a  general  relationship  between  chaps.  ii« 
viL  and  viiL  ;  and,  more  particularly,  comp.  ii.  28.,  iv.  2, 7, 10,  (»•  v* 
5, 10, 13.)  with  viL  1, 2,  16. ;  v.  6,  9.  with  viL  28. ;  iv.  16.  (e.  v.  iH 
V.  6,  10.  with  vil  28.;  iii.  4,  7,  31.  (b.  v.  iv.  1.),  v.  19.,  vL  26., 
(e.  v.  25.)  with  vii.  14,  &c  &c.»] 

Of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel  we  have 
every  possible  evidence,  both  external  and  intemaL 

1.  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence,  we  have  not  only  tbe 
general  testimony  of  the  whole  Jewish  church  and  nation,  which 
have  constantiv  received  this  book  as  canonical ;   but  we  have  the 

S articular  testunony  of  Josephus,  who  (we  have  seen)  commends 
)aniel  as  the  greatest  of  prophets ;  of  the  Jewish  Targums  af ^ 
Talmuds,  which  frequently  appeal  to  his  authority ;  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself^  who  has  styled  him  "  Daniel  the  prophet "  (comp.  Dan.  i^ 
26,  27.  widi  Matt  xxiv.  15.  and  Mark  xiii.  14.);   and  likewise  of 

*  Kcil,  EinleituDg,  §  134.  p.  443.:   sec  also  De  WeUe,  £ioleitiiDg,§  S56.  p.  350i 
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the  apostle  Paul>  who  has  frequency  quoted  or  alluded  tohim(comp. 
Dan.  iii.  23—25.  and  vi.  22.  with  Heb.  xL  33,  34.,  and  Dan.  xi.  36. 
with  2  Thess.  ii.  4.),  as  also  of  St.  John,  whose  Bevelation  derives 
great  light  from  being  comnared  with  the  predictions  of  Daniel.  To 
these  testimonies  we  may  aad  that  of  Ezekiel,  a  contemporary  writer, 
who  greatly  extols  his  character  (Ezek.  xiy.  14,  20.,  xxyiiL  3.),  and 
also  that  of  profane  historians,  who  relate  many  of  the  same  transac- 
tions.^ 

2.  The  internal  evidenoe  is  not  less  convincing ;  for 

1.  The  language,  style,  and  manner  of  writing,  are  all  perfectly 
agreeable  to  that  age,  and  prove  that  it  was  written  about  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Part  of  the  book,  viz.  ii.  4 — vii.  28.,  is 
written  in  Chaldee  (which,  howeyer,  so  abounds  with  Hebraisms  as 
to  prove  that  none  but  a  Hebrew  could  have  written  it) ;  because 
that  portion  treats  of  the  Chaldflean  affiurs :  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
pure  Hebrew,  except  four  words  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Greek,  the  occurrence  of  which,  however,  is  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.» 

2.  The  extraordinary  accuracy,  which  this  book  exhibits  in  its 
historical  statements  and  allusions,  is  another  important  internal 
evidence  of  its  authenticity.     To  adduce  one  or  two  examples :  — 

(1.)  The  first  chapters  represent  Daniel  as  having  attained,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  a  reputation  for  extraordinary  wisdom  and  devotion. 
How  satisfact(mly  does  this  explain  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  his 
contemporary  (Ezek.  xiv.  13,  14.,  xxviiL  2,  3.) I  Can  this  be' 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way,  than  by  supposing  just  such  facts  as 
are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Daniel  ? 

(2.)  The  truth  with  which  the  characters  of  certain  kings  are  drawn 
deserves  attention.  The  last  king  of  Babylon  is  represented  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  an  effeminate,  but  cruel  and  impious,  voluptuary.  Is  not  this 
Belshazzar  ?  The  same  historian  represents  Cyaxares  as  weak  and 
pliable,  easily  managed  for  the  most  part,  but  ferocious  in  his  anger. 
Is  not  this  Darius  ',  who  allowed  his  nobles  to  make  laws  for  mm, 
and  then  repented,  suffered  Daniel  to  be  cast  into  the  lions'  den, 
and  then  spent  a  night  in  lamentation,  and  at  last,  in  strict  conformity 

*  The  most  importaiit  of  these  testimonies  are  collected  by  the  writers  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

'  The  occurrence  of  Greek  words  (some  German  critics  have  objected)  indicates  a  period 
not  earlier  at  the  farthest  than  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Darins  Uystaspes,  when  (they  as- 
s(Tt)  Daniel  conld  not  have  been  Hying.  Of  these  words  Bertholdt  reckons  ten.  But  foor 
of  them  have  been  traced  by  later  critics  to  the  old  Persian ;  and  Gesenius  himself  maintains 
that  the  Chaldees  and  Assyrians  were  of  Medo-Persian  origin.  Another  of  these  ten  words 
is  admitted  by  the  same  distinguished  scholar  to  be  Syriac  The  remaining  four  are  the 
names  of  musical  instruments  occoring  in  the  fifth  Terse  of  the  third  chapter.  The  simi- 
larity of  these  to  certain  Greek  words  may  be  accounted  for  in  either  of  these  ways :  1. 
From  the  ancient  iutcrcourse  between  the  Greeks  and  Babylonians,  mentioned  by  Strabo» 
Quintos  Cnrtins,  and  Berosus;  2.  On  the  supposition,  that  the  Shemitic  and  Greek 
languages  bore  a  common  relation  to  an  older  tongue  $  8.  On  the  supposition,  that  the 
names  of  musical  instruments  were  in  the  first  instance  onomapoetic,  and  therefore  might 
be  analogous  in  languages  totally  distinct.  Nothing  more  need  be  added  thnn  a  state* 
ment  of  the  fact,  tlmt  the  latest  writer  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question  (Kirms)  bus 
yielded  this  whole  ground  of  opposition  as  untenable.  Philadelphia  Biblical  Bepertory, 
yol.  iv.  p.  51.     [Comp.  Eeil,  Einleitung,  §  186.  pp.  453,  454.] 

'  The  difference  of  name  is  explained  at  length  by  Dr.  Hengstcnbcrg. 
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with  Xenophon's  description,  condemned  to  dealli,  not  only  hit  fidic 
counsellors,  but  all  their  wives  and  children? 

(3.)  In  this  book,  certain  events  are  mentioned  as  a  contemponrjr 
would  be  apt  to  mention  them;  that  is,  without  minute  detail^  as  ben^ 

Krfectiy  familiar  to  his  inmiediate  readers.  Thus  we  are  t<dd  thst 
amiel  survived  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  the  vear  of  the  retom  frm 
exile.  A  later  writer  wotdd  have  been  very  likely  to  explain  why  tUs 
was  mentioned  as  a  sort  of  epoch. 

3.  A  distinct  but  analogous  body  of  internal  evidence  is  furnished 
by  the  accurate  acquaintance  which  the  writer  of  this  hodk  evinces 
with  the  manners,  usages,  and  institutions  of  the  age  and  country  ia 
which  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  written.     Thus, 

(1.)  Daniel  never  speaks  of  adoration  being  rendered  to  tlie  kings 
of  Babylon,  according  to  the  ancient  oriental  usage.  Why  ?  Airiiii 
informs  us  that  Cyrus  was  the  first  who  received  such  homage ;  whidi 
arose  from  a  notion  tiiat  the  Persian  kings  were  incamationa  of  Ae 
Deity.  For  the  same  reason,  their  decrees  were  esteemed  irrevocable; 
while  no  such  doctrine  seems  to  have  prevailed  under  the  Cfaaldee 
monarchs.  Daniel  accordingly  asserts  no  such  thing  of  any  but  Danm. 

(2.)  The  land  of  Shinar  was  the  name  used  by  the  natives.  It 
occurs  nowhere  in  the  historical  parts  of  scripture,  after  G^iesis, 
until  Dan.  i.  2.  A  resident  in  Palestine  would  not  have  thought  of 
using  it. 

(3.)  Nebuchadnezzar  commands  (i.  5.)  that  the  young  men  chosen 
for  his  service  should  be  fed  from  his  table.  That  this  was  the  orientil 
custom  we  are  informed  by  Ctesias  and  others. 

(4.)  Daniel  and  his  companions,  when  selected  for  the  royal  service^ 
received  new  names  (i.  7.).  In  2  Kings  xxiv.  17. "  the  king  of  Babykn 
made  Mattaniah  king,  and  changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah."  Two  of 
these  names,  moreover,  are  apparenUy  derived  from  those  of  Babj- 
lonish  idols. 

(5.)  In  Dan.ii.5.,  iii.  6.  there  are  tokens  of  an  accurate  aoquaintaoee 
with  the  forms  of  capital  punishment  in  use  among  the  Chaldees;  whik 
(vl)  a  new  sort  is  described  as  usual  with  the  Medes  and  Persiana. 

(6.)  The  description  of  the  image  (iiL)  corresponds  remarkably 
with  what  is  known  from  other  sources  of  the  Chaldee  taste  in 
sculpture ;  and  the  use  of  music  at  the  worship  of  it  completdy 
tallies  with  their  well-known  fondness  for  that  art. 

(7.)  We  find  in  v.  2.  that  women  were  present  at  the  rojil 
banquet.  So  far  was  this  from  being  usual  in  later  times,  that  the 
Septuagint  translators  have  expunged  it  from  the  text.  And  yet  wf 
know,  from  Xenophon,  that  before  the  Persian  conquest  sndi  wn 
indeed  the  practice  of  ih^  Babylonian  court. 

4.  There  are  some  things  peculiar  to  the  prophecies  of  this  book, 
which  clearly  indicate  that  he  who  was  the  oi^an  of  them  was  a  Imi 
fide  resident  in  Babylon.     Thus, 

(1.)  In  the  earlier  predictions  of  this  book,  as  in  Zechariab  and 
Ezekiel,  we  find  less  poetry,  and  more  of  symbolical  language,  tban  la 
the  pure  JBebrew  prophets.  Everything  is  designated  by  material 
emblems.     Beasts  are  the  representatives  of  kings  and  kingdomii 
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rbe  imagery  likewise  appears  cast  in  a  gigantic  mould.  All  this  is  in 
iccox-dance  with  the  Babylonish  taste^  with  which  the  prophet  was 
'^miliar,  and  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  condescended  to  accommodate 
ais  -teachings.  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  exegesis  is,  that  this 
mode  of  exhibition  ceases  with  the  Chaldee  dynasty.  The  last  four 
chapters,  which  were  written  under  the  Medo-Persian  domination^ 
are  i^ithout  a  trace  of  it. 

(2.)  Again,  Daniel's  visions,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  have  the  banks 
of  liters  ror  their  scene  (Dan.  viii.  2,  x.  4. ;  Ezek.  i.  1 ,  3.).  Does  not 
this  imply  that  the  author  had  resided  in  a  land  of  lordly  streams  ? 
Tliis  minute  local  propriety  would  scarcely  have  been  looked  for  in  a 
Canaanitish  forger,  though  writing  in  full  view  of  the  very  ^*  swellings 
of  Jordan." 

(3.)  Lastly,  Daniel,  like  Ezekiel,  displays  a  chronological  predsioa 
unknown  to  earlier  seers,  but  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  one 
-wbo  had  been  naturalized  among  the  great  astronomers  and  chro* 
nologers  of  the  old  world.* 

5.  But  the  most  satisfactory  internal  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
exact  accomplishment  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  already  fulfilled  and  now 
fulfilling.  So  clear  indeed  are  his  predictions  concerning  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah,  and  other  important  events,  that  Porphyry^  in  the 
third  century,  alleged  against  them  that  they  must  have  been  written 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  events.  He  further  affirmed  that  they 
were  not  composed  by  Daniel,  but  by  some  person  in  Judsea,  about 
the  time  of  Aiitiochus  Epiphanes ;  because  all  the  prophecies  to  that 
time  contained  true  history,  but  all  beyond  that  period  were  manifestly 
false.  But  this  method  of  opposing  the  prophecies,  as  Jerome  has 
rightly  observed',  afibrds  the  strongest  testimony  to  their  truth ;  for 
they  were  fulfilled  with  such  exactness,  that,  to  infidels,  the  prophet 
seemed  not  to  have  foretold  things  future,  but  to  have  related  things 
past.  With  respect  to  the  particular  prophecy  (Dan.  xi.)  relating  to 
the  kings  of  Syria,  and  Egypt,  which  Porphyry  affirmed  was  written 
after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  we  may  remark  that  the  book 
of  Daniel  was  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  it  has  been  thought, 
before  he  lived,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  E^ptians,  who  did  not 
cherish  any  great  kindness  towards  the  Jews  ana  their  religion.  But, 
if  this  were  not  so,  vet  the  prophecies  which  foretold  the  successes  of 
Alexander  (Dan.  viii.  5.,  xi.  3.)  were  shown  to  him  by  the  Jews,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  conferred  upon  them  several  privileges.^ 

'  For  the  above  proofs  of  the  genuineness  and  anthenticiry  of  the  book  of  Daniel  we  are 
indebted  to  Hengstenberg,  whose  vindication  of  this  prophet  is  anal/zed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  Biblical  Bepertorj,  vol  iv.  Philadelphia,  1832.  pp.  65—68. 

'  Porphyry  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  impagned  the  genuineness  and  anthority 
of  Daniers  writings,  in  the  twelfth  of  his  fifteen  books  against  the  Christians.  Dr.  Lardner 
baa  collected  snch  of  his  objections  as  are  extant,  together  with  Jerome's  answers  to  them. 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  xxxriL  Works,  vol  viii  pp.  185— S04.  Sva ;  or 
▼oL  IT.  pp.  214 — 225.  4to.  Metbodins,  Ensebios,  and  Apollinarios^  also  wrote  answers  to 
Porphyry,  which  have'Iong  since  perished. 

'  Pnsf.  ad  Danielem,  et  Procem.  ad  Comment  in  Daniel. 

*  Michaelis  has  demonatrated  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  text  of  Daniel  was  the  original, 
and  more  ancient  than  the  genuine  Septuagint  version  of  this  itook,  in  Uie  fonrtb  v^unic 
of  his  (German)  Bibliotheca  Orientalis.  See  an  English  version  of  this  demonstration  iu 
Dr.  Apthorp's  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  vol  I  pp.  244—250. 
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[In  the  book  itself  Daniel  distinctly  daims  the  authordiip: 
TiL  2>  4,  6.,  &c,  28.»  viii  1.^  &c.,  l^.^  &c»  ix.  %j  &C.5  x.  2.,  Suu, 
ziu  S'-S.  De  Wette's  reply  is  that  similar  claims  are  made  in 
Deuteronomy,  Ecclesiastes,  the  books  of  Wisdom  and  Tobit;  which 
are  none  of  them  genuine.^  Bot  there  is  a  sufficient  rejoinder:  the 
books  of  Wisdom  and  Tobit  are  apocryphal:  that  Deuteronomy  was 
from  the  pen  of  Moses  we  strenuously  maintiun;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  proved  that  S<domon  was  not  the  autkor  of 
Ecclesiastes;  in  which,  besides,  Solomon  is  never  distinctly  named. 

Keil  enumerates  a  varie^  of  particuUurs  tending  to  show  the 
existence  of  the  book  of  Daniel  before  the  Maccabean  a^e,  to  which 
it  has  been  attributed.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows,  Acc<»xliBg  to 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xi.  8.),  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  shown  to 
Alexander  the  Great  on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem;  and  he,  on  account 
of  them,  treated  the  Jews  with  special  lenity.  The  author  <^  the 
book  of  Baruch,  which  was  produced  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
made  use  of  Daniel:  comp.  chaps.  L  iL  with  Dan.  ix.  The  first  book 
of  Maccabees  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  LXX.  version  of 
Daniel :  comp.  i.  54.  with  Dan.  ix.  27. ;  ii.  59.,  &c.,  with  Dan.  iii. 
Now  the  LXjL  translation  must  have  been  made  considerably  later 
than  the  Hebrew  original ;  else  the  liberties  we  find  would  not  have 
been  tnken ;  yet  that  it  was  not  much  after  Antiochus  is  clear  by 
its  special  allusions  to  the  persecutions  he  directed,  as  if  they  were 
then  fresh  in  memory.' 

Then,  again,  the  language  is  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  writer 
of  the  captivity.  It  resembles  that  of  EzekieL  Thus,  we  find  tsyfi  ^^ 
viiL  17.,  son  of  many  as  in  Ezekiel;  "^OV,  brightness^  xii.  3.,  as  Ezek. 
viii.  2. ;  ^.^.n,  to  endanger^  or  eattse  toforfeit^  L  10.,  and  3^n,  ^forfeit  or 
debt,  only  in  Ezek.  xviiL  7. ;  ^Of,  for  1^9,  x.  21.,  as  Ezek.  xiii.  9. ; 
D^a  B'^a^,  clothed  in  linen,  x.  5.,  as  Ezek.  ix.  2,  3. ;  i3J?9,  the  king's 
meaty  i.  5.,  i|,  meaty  Ezek.  xxv.  7. ;  *;iyn,  the  pleasant  land,  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  viii.  9.,  see  also  xi.  16, 41.,  as  Ezek.  xx.  6,  15. :  comp. 
also  Jer.  iii.  19. ;  ^7i?>  polishedy  x.  6.,  as  Ezek.  L  7.^  &c.  &c. 

There  is,  further,  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Aramsan 
of  Daniel  and  that  of  Ezra,  dearly  distinguished  from  the  Chaldee 
of  the  oldest  Targums ;  as  the  using  of  n  for  H  in  feminine  nouns ; 
e.g.  n!j^3q,  vi.  23. ;  r!f^\f  and  npp^,  vil  7. ;  see  a  similar  form,  njqi, 
Ezra  vii.  18.;  also  of  n  in  Aphel,  after  the  Hebrew  Hiphil,  e.f. 
Jso,  ii.  24.,  nns^ci,  25. ;  ^B^nci,  vi.  7.,  n^yJD,  29.;  as  nj-jn,  Ezra  v.  12., 
73^■7,  14. ;  ^yVipy  Ezra  vl  17.,  &c.  &c.  So,  also,  n  is  used  in  Ithpael, 
iii.  27.,  in  the  infinitive  of  Pael,  ii.  14.,  as  Ezra  v.  3.,  viL  14. ;  and  fi>r 
H  as  the  last  radical  of  verbs,  iL  16.,  iv.  8.  Dagesh  forte  is,  moreover, 
resolved  not  merely  by  restoring  the  3,  which  had  been  omitted,  but 
also  by  inserting  it  in  words  and  forms  to  which  it  did  not  belong ; 
as  K9?^  fnSiK)  for  KSK,  iv.  9, 18. ;  see  also  ii.  25.,  iv.  3.,  \l  19.  Then 
there  is  tne  Patliachfurtivum,  v.  24.,  and  Ezra  vii.  14.,  which  is  foreign 

*  Einleitong.  §  255.  c 

*  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  135.  pp.  444.  Sec  i  H&Terntck,  Einleitong,  §  273.  II  ti  ro.  451  fte. 
Sec  also  Stuart,  Hist,  of  Old  Test  Canon,  sect.  x.  pp.  81S,  219. 
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to  Chaldee ;  dual  forms,  HI  two  hands,  ii.  34. ;  see  also  viL  4,  7. ; 
Ezra  vi  17.  (in  the  Targums  the  words  are  nj>  &c.).  There  is  also 
a  peculiar  formation  of  a  perfect  passive  from  ^e  participle  passive, 
V.  27, 28, 30.,  vi.  4.,  vii.  4,  1 1, 12. ;  Ezra  v.  14. ;  the  retention  of  the 
n  characteristic  of  Aphel  in  the  fnture  and  participle ;  the  use  of 
Hophal,  instead  of  Ittaphal,  which  is  never  found  in  Daniel  or  Ezra; 
and  the  treating  of  jn^.  as  iif  the  first  radical  were  D,  ii.  9,  21,  30.,  iv. 
3, 22.;  Ezraiv.  15. :  only  one  example  of  this  kind  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Targums,  viz.  Ruth  iv.  4.  It  is  clear,  then,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Michaelis,  that  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  must  have 
been  composed  about  the  same  time.  And  it  cannot  be  alleged  that 
the  similarity  was  produced  by  the  writer  of  Daniel  copying  Ezra's 
style ;  for  there  are  still  remarkable  differences  between  the  two ;  as 
for  example,  the  pronoun-forms  in  Ezra,  Db^,  CAn^,  are  in  Daniel  fo^ 
l^n^  ^d  in  the  latter  both  the  two  forms  j^^D  and  tori  occur,  iL  34> 
35.,  iii.  22. ;  while  Ezra  has  only  the  apocopated  word :  '^^r\  is  used  in 
Ezra,  ^  in  Daniel,  vi.  19.,  TJTI,  a  treasurer,  Ezra  i.  8.,  vii.  21. ;  Kf^??! 
in  Daniel,  iii.  2, 3.  The  adverbs  KJW^J,  Ezra  v.  8.,  vi.  8.,  K^jm^,  Ezra 
vii.  23.,  do  not  appear  in  Daniel ;  and,  whereas  ^)J,  a  dunghill,  occurs 
Dan.  ii.  5.,  we  have  in  Ezra  vL  11.  ^)'^^ 

Of  the  objections  taken  from  the  apocalyptic  character  of  Daniel's 
prophecies,  ^eir  particularity,  and  the  doctrinal  colouring  of  the  book, 
as  evidence  of  a  late  ori^n,  little  can  here  be  sidd.  Such  objections 
assume  that  the  critic  is  to  judge  in  what  way  God  is  to  reveal  his 
wilL  And  there  is  not  the  difference  in  these  respects  alleged  between 
Daniel  and  other  sacred  writers.  For  discussion  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  the  student  is  referred  to  Keil',  and  Havemick.'] 

Uonclusive  as  the  preceding  evidences  are,  for  the  genuineness  of 
Daniel's  predictions,  many  objections  are  still  urged.  All  these  have 
been  refuted  in  detail  by  Hensstenberg,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Au- 
thenticity of  Daniel  and  the  Integrity  of  Zechariah/  From  this 
treatise  the  following  observations  have  been  selected* :  — 

1.  Daniel  is  not  mentioned  by  the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xlvii — xlix.). 
If  this  proves  anything,  it  proves  too  much.     It  proves  that  no  such 

man  as  Daniel  ever  lived,  nor  Ezra,  nor  Mordecai,  nor  any  of  the  minor 
prophets  ;  not  one  of  whom  is  mentioned. 

2.  The  book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Hebrew  bibles,  stands  near  the  end  of 
the  Hagiographa,  not  among  tlie  prophets. 

This  Bertholdt  explains  by  saying  that  this  third  division  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  formed  until  after  the  other  two  were  closed.  The 
compilers  of  the  canon  intended  to  make  two  great  classes,  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  books  of  Joshua,  &c.,  were  included  in  the  second,  merely 
because  there  was  no  third.     A  third  was  eventually  formed  to  receive 

■  Keil,  Einldtung,  §  135. 

*  Einleimng,  |  136.  pp.  461.  &c 

*  EinleituDg,  §  274.  IL  ii.  pp.  469,  470.,  and  in  Eitto'f  CjcL  of  BibL  lit.  art.  Daniel, 
Book  of. 

«  Die  Authentie  des  Daniel  nod  die  IhtegritSt  des  Bachaijah,  erwiesen  von  Ernst  Wri- 
helm  Hengstenberg.  Berlin,  1S31.  Sva  Traoalated  by  the  Bev.  B.  P.  Frattea,  Eain. 
IS48. 

*  These  refiitations  of  neologian  objections  are  abridged  from  the  Biblical  Repertory 
printed  at  Philadelphia,  vol.  ir.  N.  S.  pp.  51— 5S. 
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those  wridn^rs  which  afterwards  laid  claim  to  inspiration.  To  this  expk* 
nation  Dr.  Hengstenberg  objects  that  it  rests  on  mere  assumptionfi,  and  is 
flatly  contradicted  bj  all  Jewish  aathorities.  His  own  solation  is :  The 
distinction  between  the  prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  is  not  of  a  chrono- 
logical kind,  bat  is  founded  on  the  peculiar  character  and  office  of  the 
writers.  The  prophetic  gift  must  be  discriminated  from  the  prophetic 
office.  The  one  was  conunon  to  all  who  were  inspired ;  the  latter  to  the 
regular  official  prophets.  The  books  written  bj  these  prophet;^  as  such, 
formed  the  second  great  division.  The  third  contains  the  inofficial  pro- 
phecies. Whj  else  should  Jeremiah's  Lamentations  be  disjoined  from  his 
Prophecies  ? 

[The  remarks  of  Dr.  Tregelles  on  this  topic,  are  well  worth  citing. 
'^  What  bearing  this  argument  has  on  the  question  is  not  very  appa- 
rent to  any  one  who  regards  these  books  [the  Hagiographa]  as  being, 
all  of  them,  holy  scripture :  it  must  be  supposed  (as  it  seems)  that 
this  place  was  one  of  less  honour  than  among  the  prophets;  and  the 
Jews  must  be  imagined  to  have  placed  Daniel  there,  as  a  book  of 
whose  origin  or  authority  they  were  in  doubt.  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  such  arguments  could  be  seriously  alleged.  It  may  be  quite 
sufficient  to  remark  that  the  Psalms, stAud  in  the  same  division  of 
the  collection,  that  the  Jews  at  the  Christian  era  (as  witnessed  by 
Josephus)  considered  Daniel  as  a  super-eminent  prophet,  that  we 
do  not  know  on  what  principle  many  parts  of  the  collections  of  sacred 
writings  were  arrang^,  and  that  Daniel  stands,  after  all^  in  a  by- 
no-means-unnatural  place^  between  other  writings  relating  to  the 
captivity,  and  that  his  book  is  partly  historical,  and  partly  pro- 
phetic"»] 

8.  The  authors  of  the  Talmud  and  the  modern  Jews  regard  the  book  of 
Daniel  with  contempt. 

The  Talmudists  have  been  misapprehended ;  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
modem  Jews  has  naturally  sprung  from  their  hatred  to  the  gospel,  and 
whatever  tends  to  prove  its  authenticity. 

4.  A  fourth  objection  is  founded  on  Dan.  iz.  2.  *'  In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  I,  Daniel,  understood  by  books  the  number  of  the  years,  where 
of  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that  he  woold 
accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem.**  The  Hebrew 
word  translated  books  has  the  article  prefixed.  This,  Bleek  considers  as 
synonymous  with  bibHa,  or  the  seriptureSy  and  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
Old  Testament  canon  was  already  dosed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of 
this  book. 

Firsts  We  have  no  proof  of  these  books  containing  any  other  ms^^ 
than  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  Secondly,  The  technical  term  in  ^^ 
among  the  later  Jews  to  designate  the  canon  was  not  ^  the  books,"  but 
"  the  writings."  Thirdly,  A  forger  never  would  have  hinted  at  the  canon's 
being  closed,  when  his  very  object  was  to  have  his  book  included. 
Fourthly,  before  the  adjustment  of  the  canon,  there  were  private  coW^' 
tions  of  the  sacred  books,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
but  from  the  fact,  that  Jeremiah  quotes  and  imitates  Moses,  Isaiah. 
Obadiah,  and  Micah,  as  admitted  both  by  Eichhorn  and  De  Wette.  These 
reasons  are  sufficient^  without  appealing,  as  Pareau  does,  to  the  Jewish 

'  Remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Vifiont  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  1852.  p.  960.:  fee  hefbre, 
p.  35.;  and  corop.  Stuart,  Hist,  of  Old  Test.  Canon,  sect.  xii.  pp.  247,  248. 
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tradition,  that  the  sacred  books  were  secured  bj  Jei*emiah  before  the 
burning  of  the  temple,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  DanieL 

[''  Further,  "^D^  a  hook^  in  the  plural  commonlj  means  a  letter  ;  the  only 
places  where  it  is  otherwise  rendered  are  Eccles.  xii.  12.,  ^ books ;'  Jer.  xxxii. 
14.,  *  evidences  ;*  and  this  passage  in  Dan.  ix.  Elsewhere  (and  it  occurs 
eighteen  times)  it  is  always  translated  in  our  version  quite  correctly,  a 
letter  or  letters.  The  reference  in  Dan.  ix.  2.,  is  assuredly  to  the  letter 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xxix.  10."*] 

5.  The  lavish  expenditure  of  signs  and  wonders,  without  any  apparent 
object,  is  unworthy  of  the  Deity. 

One  of  those  who  urge  this  difficulty  has  supplied  an  answer.  This  is 
Griesinger,  who  innocently  observes,  that  no  better  reason  seems  assignable 
for  all  these  miracles  than  a  disposition  to  exalt  Jehovah  above  other  gods ! 
Can  a  better  be  desired  ?  It  is  true,  the  adversaries  still  object,  cut  bono? 
We  need  only  condense  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  three  replies  into  as  many 
sentences.  1.  That  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  exiles  might  be  maintained. 
2.  That  a  yvBj  might  be  opened  for  their  restoration.  3.  That  the  heathen 
might  be  awed  into  forbearance  and  respect  towards  God's  peculiar  people. 

6.  The  book  of  Daniel  contains  historical  inaccuracies. 

(1.)  The  grossest  of  these  is  said  to  be  the  statement  in  viii.  1,  2.  Ber- 
tholdt's  objections  are,  1.  that  Elam  is  mentioned  as  a  province  of  the 
Babylonish  empire,  in  which  Daniel  acted  as  a  royal  officer  (v.  27.). 
whereas  it  was  a  province  of  the  Median  empire,  as  appears  from  Isaiah 
xxi.  2.  and  Jeremiah  xxv.  25.  2.  That  a  palace  is  spoken  of  at  Shushan ; 
whereas  the  palace  there  was  built  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  as  appears  from 
Pliny .'  3.  That  the  name  Shushan  itself  (which  signifies  a  Ufy)  was  not 
given  until  long  after  Darius,  and  was  intended  to  express  the  beauty  of 
the  edifices  which  that  prince  erected. 

First,  The  subjection  of  Elam  by  the  Chaldees  is  predicted  by  Jeremiah 
(xlix.  34.),  and  the  fulfilment  recorded  by  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  24.).  The  pre- 
diction quoted  by  Bertholdt  (Jer.  xxv.  25.)  represents  Elam,  not  as  a 
province  of  Media,  but  as  an  independent  monarchy,  and  intimates  its 
overthrow.  This  prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  first  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign,  that  of  Daniel  in  the  third  of  Belshazzar's.  But,  even  ad- 
mitting the  assertion  of  the  adversary,  there  is  no  departure  from  the 
truth  of  history.  Daniel  was  at  Shushan  only  <^in  a  vision;"  as  appears 
from  a  strict  translation  of  the  passage.  The  scene  of  his  vision,  so  to 
speak,  was  there,  because  Shushan  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire 
whose  fortunes  he  foresaw.  Secondfyy  Pliny's  statement  as  to  the  building 
of  the  palace,  and  indeed  the  whole  city,  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  is  contra- 
dicted by  all  Greek  and  oriental  writers,  who  represent  it  as  extremely 
ancient.  Thirdly,  AthensBus  and  others  state  that  the  city  was  called 
Shushan,  from  the  multitude  of  lilies  growing  in  that  region  ;  a  fact  recon- 
cilable with  any  date  whatever.' 

(2.)  Another  passage  which  has  been  objected  to,  is  what  DeWette  calls 
the  laughable  description  (vi.)  of  a  lions'  den  like  a  cistern,  with  a  stone  to 
close  the  orifice. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  lions'  dens  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  but 
we  know  that  in  Fez  and  Morocco  they  are  subterraneous,  and  that 
criminals  are  often  thrown  into  them.  Who  knows  how  large  the  stone 
was  in  the  case  before  us  ? 


■  Trogelles,  BemaikB  on  the  Ftopb.  Yisbns,  &c.  p.  290. 
«  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  yu  27. 

■  See  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  BibL  Lit.  art  Elam. 
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(3.)  A  third  objection  of  the  same  kind  is  that  Belshazzar  is  le^pnaoM 
(Dan.  V.  11, 13,  18,  22.)  as  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whereas^  aeeor&f 
to  profane  historians,  he  was  his  fourth  successor. 

No  fact  is  more  familiai*,  than  thatybMer  denotes  ao  ajices<M';Joa,i 
descendant. 

(4.)  Other  historical  objections  are  that  CjaxaresIL  is  hy  Danid  eafiei 
Darius;  and  that,  in  i.  1.,  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  been  taken  bj  Nete- 
chadnezzar,  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim ;  while  it  appears  finoia  Jer. 
xlvi.  2.  that  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which  must  have  preceded  diat 
event,  occurred  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  from  Jer.  xxv.  1.  tint 
this  same  fourth  year  was  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar.'  Dr.  Heogstea- 
berg's  solution  of  these  difficulties  carries  him  so  ^  into  minutiss  that  we 
can  neither  follow,  copy,  nor  abridge  his  argument.  Suffice  it  to  say  tlitt 
it  is  wholly  satisfactory. 

7.  The  book  of  Daniel  contains  various  inconsistencies  and  coatn£e- 
Uons. 

These  allied  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  are  merely  apptrait, 
not  reaL  Chap.  i.  21.  has  been  represented  as  at  variance  with  x.  1. ; » 
though  the  former  intimated  that  he  lived  no  longer  I  A  similar  objecto 
has  been  founded  on  Belshazzar's  not  knowing  Daniel  (v.  14.),  who  had 
been  exalted  to  such  honour  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  48,  49.) ;  a  cirevs- 
stance  explained  by  the  very  characters  of  the  prophet  and  the  king,  wludi 
were  too  opposite  to  admit  of  intimacy.  Daniel  would  naturally  stimd  iW 
from  so  debauched  a  court 

Again,  it  is  asked,  how  could  Nebuchadnezzar  be  ignorant  (iiL  14.) 
whether  the  Hebrews  served  his  Grod,  when  he  had  himself  (ii.  47.)  •^ 
knowledged  theirs  to  be  a  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords  ?  This  incoasb- 
tency  is  chargeable  not  upon  the  sacred  writer,  but  upon  the  heathen  king. 
His  former  acknowledgment  resulted  not  from  a  change  of  heart,  batfroa 
astonishment  and  terror — a  distinction  which  the  psychology  of  rationali^ 
knows  nothing  of.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  objection  started  to  the 
diverse  exhibitions  of  this  same  king's  character  in  chaps,  i. — ^iiL  and  it. 

8.  Opinions  and  usages  are  mentioned  in  this  book,  which  are  of  later 
date  than  that  claimed  for  the  book  itself. 

(1.)  Dan.  vi.  11.  It  is  objected  that  there  are  allusions  to  three  moden 
customs,  that  of  praying  towards  Jerusalem,  that  of  praying  thrice  a  dtf, 
and  that  of  having  a  chamber  appropriated  to  prayer. 

The  custom  of  praying  towards  Jerusalem  was  an  ancient  practice.  Tba 
law  of  Moses  requii^ed  all  sacrifices  to  be  offered  at  the  place  which  tbe 
Lord  should  choose  *'  to  put  his  name  there  "  (Deut  xii.  5,  6.).  Pn^cr 
would  of  course  accompany  oblation.  "  Their  burnt-offisrings,''  sap  the 
Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  "  and  their  sacrifices,  shall  be  accepted  opoo 
my  altar ;  for  mine  house  shall  be  called  a  house  affrayer  for  ah  peopfe' 
(Isai.  Ivi.  7.).  "  In  thy  fear,**  says  David,  "  will  I  worship  toward dttfkAi 
temple^  (Psal.  v.  7.,  cxxxviii.  2.).  "  I  lift  up  my  hands  toward  tkykhf 
oracle  "  (xxviii.  2.).  Now,  if  in  the  temple  prayer  was  offered  toward  tk 
oracle  or  sanctuary,  and  in  the  city  toward  the  temple,  surely  those  wk 
were  out  of  the  city,  whether  far  or  near,  would  be  likely  to  offer  tiion 
toward  Jerusalem  itself.  Comp.  1  Kings  viii.  44.  Nor  would  the  pn^ 
tice  cease,  because  the  temple  was  destroyed.  Its  very  site  was  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  holy.  '*  Remember  this  mount  Zion,  wherein  thon  hart 
dwelt     They  have,"  &c.  (Psal.  Ixxiv.  2,  7.) 

The  custom  of  praying  thrice  a  day  is  so  natural,  that  we  find  it 
among  those  with  whom  the  Jews  could  have  had  no  intercourse,  the 

*  See  before,  p.  468. 
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BrahminB  for  example.  And  what  sbjs  David  ?  **  Evening,  and  morning, 
and  at  noon,  will  I  pray  and  cry  aloud  *'  (Psal.  Iv.  17.). 

The  third  particular — that  of  having  a  chamber  appropriated  to  prayer 
— rests  upon  mere  assumption.  There  is  nothing  said  about  a  chamber 
used  exclusively  for  devotional  purposes ;  and,  if  there  was,  there  can  bo 
no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  this  was  an  invention  of  the  later  Jewish 
formalists.  Our  Lord  commands  his  disciples  to  go  into  their  clouts,  and 
not  to  pray  in  public,  like  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  vi.).  On  the  other  hand, 
David  "  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,"  if  not  to  pray,  at  least  to 
vent  his  grief  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33.);  and  Elijah  went  "  into  a  loft,*'  and  "cried 
unto  the  Lord  "  (1  Kings  xvii.  20.).  Was  this  a  modern  pharisaical  inven- 
tion, as  affirmed  by  Bertholdt  ? 

(2.)  The  advice  of  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv.  27.)  is  represented 
by  Bertholdt  as  ascribing  an  efficacy  to  alms-giving,  which  was  never 
dreamed  of  in  the  days  of  old.  He  translates  the  verse,  "Buy  ofP (com- 
pensate or  atone  for)  thy  sins  by  gifts,  and  thy  guilt  by  doing  good  to  tlie 
poor."  Hengstenberg  shows  that  the  true  sense  is  that  of  our  own  trans- 
lation, "Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by 
showing  mercy  to  the  poor."  The  adversary  has  the  credit,  therefore,  not 
of  the  objection  only,  but  of  the  fault  objected  to ! 

(3.)  A  similar  objection  has  been  raised  by  Gramberg,  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  meritorious  fasting,  as  implied  in  ix.  That  religious  fasting 
was  a  most  ancient  usage  of  the  Jews,  any  compendium  of  biblical  anti- 
quities will  show.  That  the  popish  notion  of  merit  should  be  found  in  a 
passage  where  such  words  as  these  occur — "We  do  not  present  our  sup- 
plications before  thee  for  our  righteousness,  but  for  thy  great  mercies " 
(Dan.  ix.  18.) — argues  something  rather  worse  than  inadvertence  in  the 
caviller  who  finds  it  there. 

[^There  are  other  objections  made,  which  must  not  be  left  without 
notice. 

The  laudatory  expressions  which  we  find,  i.  17, 19,  &c.,  v.  11,  &c,, 
vi.  4.,  ix.  23.,  X.  11.,  would  never,  it  is  said,  have  been  recorded  by 
Daniel  of  himself,  and  are  proof  that  he  did  not  collect  his  own  writings. 
But,  as  Keil  has  remarked,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  these  differ 
from  the  language  of  St  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  10.;  2  Cor.  xi.  5,  &c.,  xiL 
2.,  &c.  Bedides,  some  of  them,  as  ix.  23.,  x.  11.,  were  used  in  the 
address  of  the  angel ;  others,  as  v.  11,  12.,  are  the  recommendation 
of  Daniel  to  Betshazzar,  by  the  queen:  as  for  those  in  i.  17,  19, 
20.,  they  are  absolutely  required,  to  show  God's  wonderful  provi- 
dence, in  conferring  gifts  unexpected  on  his  servants;  and,  without  vi. 
4.  &c.,  the  narrative  would  be  well  nigh  unintelligible.'  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  deny  that  the  prophet  put  his  book  into  its 
present  shape. 

One  more  charge  shall  be  adverted  to,  remarkable  for  the  trium- 
phant confidence  with  which  it  has  been  urged,  and  for  the  signal 
refutation  which  modem  research  has  supplied.  Of  chap,  v.,  it  has 
been  declared  that  the  account  of  Belshazzar  is  pure  invention,  that 
it  contradicts  Berosus,  and  that  it  unmistakably  proves  the  "unhistori- 
cal"  character  of  the  whole  narrative*.  The  last  monarch  was  not,  it 
was  asserted,  in  the  city  when  Cyrus  took  it,  and  afterwards,  when  he 
was  made  captive  at  Borsippa,  he  was  kindly  treated  by  the  Persian 

>  See  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  136.  '  See  De  Wctte,  Eiuleitung,  §  33&.  a.  p.  345. 
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conqueror.  But,  in  1854,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  discovered  dociuientfl 
at  Mugheir^  the  ancient  Ur,  which  proved  that  Nabona^os  afl»>- 
ciated  with  him,  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  his  eon  Bil-chai- 
uzur,  and  allowed  him  the  royal  title.  He  it  was,  therefore,  no 
doubt,  that  conducted  the  defence  of  Babylon  within  the  walls,  whik 
his  father  commanded  without.  Now,  if  Nabonadius,  the  &tker, 
married  a  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Bil-shar-uzur  was  the 
issue  of  that  marriage,  vv.  11,  13,  18,  22.  are  accounted  for.  It  ii 
also  explained,  as  there  were  two  sovereigns,  why  Daniel  was  mide, 
V.  29.,  only  "  third  ruler  of  the  kingdom."  Some  difficulty  bas,  in- 
deed, been  felt  from  the  supposed  youth  of  Bil-shar-uzur ;  bat  k  0 
not  of  consequence;  as  there  are  instances  in  eastern  story  of  impor- 
tant commands  being  intrusted  to  very  young  men.  Thus  Herod 
the  Great  was  appointed  governor  of  Galilee  at  fifteen.  Besides,  the 
interference  of  the  queen,  as  related  in  Daniel,  is  some  presumption  of 
Belshazzar's  youth.  With  regard  to  minor  details,  howeTer,we 
need  not  be  very  solicitous.  The  main  fact,  that  a  Belshazzar,  whose 
existence  was  denied,  is  now  distinctly  proved  to  have  reigned,  may 
teach  a  lesson  of  modesty  to  those  who  impugn  the  scripture  zuv- 
ratives.n 

IV.  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition  of  the  bible,  as  well  as  in  Theo- 
dotion's  Ghreek  version,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the  Greek  duirches 
in  the  East  in  lieu  of  the  incorrect  Septuagint  translation  above  al- 
luded to,  there  is  added,  in  Dan.  iii..  between  vv.  23,  24.,  the  aoog 
of  the  three  children,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  i^ho  were 
cast  into  the  fiery  furnace.  The  version  of  Theodotion  also  intro- 
duces, at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  the  history  of  Susanna,  and,  tt 
the  endy  the  stories  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  and  this  arrangement  u 
followed  by  the  modern  version  in  use  in  the  Greek  church.  But,  in 
the  Latin  Yulgnte,  both  these  apocryphal  pieces  were  separated  bj 
Jerome  from  the  canonical  book,  and  were  dismissed  to  its  close,  widi 
an  express  notice  that  they  were  not  found  by  him  in  the  Hebrew, 
but  were  translated  from  Theodotion.  Later,  however,  they  were 
improperly  made  a  continuation  of  Daniel,  being  numbered  chafrten 
xiii.  and  xiv.;  an  arrangement  followed  in  all  the  modern  versioos 
from  the  Vulgate  in  use  among  Romanists,  and  sometames  (as  ifi 
the  Dublin  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  version  of  the  bible  printetl 
in  1825)  with  the  unjustifiable  omission  of  the  cautionary  notice  of 
Jerome.  The  narratives  of  Susanna  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  do 
not  exist  in  the  genuine  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel,  recovered  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century:  placed  at  the  end  they  arc  &- 
tinguished  by  separate  headings ;  nor  were  these  apocryphal  addition 
ever  received  into  the  canon  of  holy  writ  by  the  Jewish  diurch.  11«; , 
are  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  uhaldee  languages ;  nor  is  there  sny 
evidence  that  they  ever  were  so  extant.  The  occurrence  of  He- 
braidms  in  them  proves  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  writteuil^ 
a  Hebrew  in  the  Greek  tongue,  into  which  he  transferred  the  i(fion» 

*  See  BawlinsoD,  The  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptore  Records  l«tT. 
pp.  168—171.,  and  notes,  pp.  442—444,  636—538.;  Loftus,  Chaldaa  and  Babytow*. 
Lond.  1857.  pp.  132,  133. 
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>f  his  own  language  i  and  that  they  were  thus  originally  written  in 

jrreek  by  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  without  having  any  higher  source 

iv^faenoe  tbey  could  be  derived,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that, 

in  the  history  of  Susanna,  Daniel,  in  his  replies  to  the  elders,  alludes 

to  the  Greek  names  of  the  trees,  under  which,  they  said,  the  adultery 

charged  upon  Susanna  was  committed;  which  allusions  cannot  hold 

good    in    any  other  language,^      The   church  of  Bome,  however, 

allows  these  spurious  additions  to  be  of  the  same  authority  with  the 

rest  of  the  book  of  Daniel ;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  fourth  session  of 

the  coTincil  of  Trent,  has  given  them  an  equal  place  in  the  canonical 

scriptures,      fiut  they  were  never  recognized  as  part  of  the  sacred 

volume  by  the   ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church.      Julius 

Africanus,  Eusebius,  and  Apollinarius  rejected  these  pieces,   not 

only  as  bcong  tmcanonical,  but  also  as  fabulous ;  and  Jerome^  who 

has  heen  followed  by  Erasmus  and  other  modem  writers,  has  given 

the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  no  better  title  than  that  of  The 

Fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.     And  others,  who  have  admitted  them 

for  instruction  of  manners,  have  nevertheless  rejected  them  from  the 

canonical  scriptures ;  in  which  conduct  they  have  been  followed  by 

the  protestant  churches,  who  exclude  them  from  the  canonical,  and 

class  them  among  the  apocryphal  writings.' 

FThe  Alexandrine  translation  aims  at  beauty  and  purity  of  style, 
so  far  as  it  adheres  to  the  original  text,  from  which  it  departs  in  par- 
ticular expressions  (vtsr.,  i.  3,  11, 16.,  ii.  8,  11,  28.,  &c,  vii.  6,  8.,  ix. 
25,  27.).  There  are,  besides,  great  additions  (rts;,  the  prayer  of 
Azariah,  iiL  24.,  &c.,  the  son^  of  the  three  children,  iii.  51.,  &c.), 
and  amplifications  (as  iv.  34.,  vi.  20,  22 — 29.),  considerable  abbrevia- 
tions and  omissions  (iiL  31 — 34.,  iv.  3 — 6.,  v.  17—25,  26 — 28.), 
and  other  departures  from  the  Hebrew  (iii.  46 — 50.,  iv.  28.,  &c.,  v* 
•  1 — 3.,  and  in  vi.). 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  later  elaboration  of  the  original  was 
the  basis  of  all  uiese  variations,  but  this  supposition  is  incorrect. 
They  arise  from  an  attempt  to  render  the  narratives  clearer,  and 
to  adapt  the  whole  more  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.' 

Theodotion's  version  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  revision  of  the 
LXX.;  and  it  has  itself  been  re-modelled  and  interpolated  after  the 
Septuagint,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  present  it  in  its  original 
state. 

'  In  the  examination  of  the  elden,  when  one  of  them  said  he  saw  the  crime  com- 
mitted ^h  9X^o¥,  under  a  masHch-tree,  Daniel  is  represented  as  answering,  in  allosion  to 
o^fivoy,  **  The  angel  of  God  hath  received  sentence  of  God,  2XI2AI  <rc  fidaor,  to  cut  thee  in 
teo.*'  And,  when  the  other  elder  said  that  it  was  iirh  vpipoPf  under  a  hobn'tree,  Daniel  is 
made  to  answer,  in  allosion  to  the  word  wpivw,  *<  The  angel  of  the  Lord  waiteth  with  the 
sword,  nPI2AI  ac  tUaor^  to  cut  Mum  in  two."*    Jerome,  Prooem.  ad.  Comm.  in  Daniel. 

*  Dr.  Prideaux,  Connection,  part  i  book  iii.  tmb  anno  534.  vol.  i.  pp.  164,  165.  edit. 
1720.;  Calmet,  Dictionary,  voce  Daniel,  and  his  Preface  snr  Daniel,  Comm.  Litt.  tom.  vi. 
pp.  609 — 612.  The  fullest  vindication  of  the  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the 
prophc^nes  of  Daniel  is  to  be  found  in  bishop  Chandler's  Vindication  of  the  Deifence  of 
Christianity,  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Dr.  Samnel  Chandler's  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Antiquity  and  Authority  of  Daniel's  Prophecies,  both  published  at  London 
in  1728,  in  Svo.;  and  in  Dr.  Henfrstenberg's  treatise  already  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
this  section.     See  also  Auberlen,  Der  Prophet  Daniel,  n.  s.  w.,  Einleitnng,  pp.  1,  &c 

'  Keil*  Einleitnng,  §  137.  p.  467. 
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De  Wettc  believes  that  the  prayer  and  the  song  proceeded  from 
diflferent  hands;  in  proof  of  which  he  would  compare  iii.  38.  with  53, 55, 
84,  85.  (e.  y.  15, 31 ,  32,  62, 63  A  and  thinks  that  traces  of  an  origiiial 
Chaldee  text  are  apparent.^  But  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  history 
of  Susanna,  and  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  were  first  written 
in  Greek.*  Possibly  there  might  be  some  foundation  in  fact,  for 
the  history  of  Susanna.     Bel  and  the  Drf^n  is  evidently  fiotitioi]&' 

The  time  when  these  pieces  were  composed  is  uncertain.  Some 
have  supposed  them  known  to  Josephus,  and  written  a  century  or 
two  before  Christ  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture.  It  is 
a  mistaJce  to  say  that  Ignatius  and  Clement  mention  Susanna.  The 
passage  relied  on  in  the  former  writer  is  spurious,  and  no  allumon 
can  be  discovered  in  Clement's  two  genuine  epistles.] 


SECTION  VIL 

OH  TBB  BOOK  Or  THS  PBOPHBT  H08E1. 

I.  Author  and  date,— JL  Oeccuhn  and  icope  of  the  prophecy, — IIL  Synopsie 
of  its  contents, — ^lY.  Observations  on  its  style. 

BBIOBE  CHR18T,  810 — 725. 

I.  CoNCEBNiKG  the  fiunily  of  Hosea^  we  have  no  certain  information^ 
except  what  is  furnished  to  us  by  the  first  verse  of  his  prophecy,  which 
states  that  he  was  the  son  of  Been,  whom  some  Jewish  commentators 
confound  with  Beerah,  a  prince  of  the  Beubenites,  who  was  carried 
into  captivity  with  the  ten  tribes  by  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria* 
He  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  IJzziah,  Jotham,  and  Ahaz,  and  in 
the  third  year  of  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  an 
Israelite,  and  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  as  his  predictions  are 
directed  chiefiy  against  their  wickedness.     But,  with  the  severest 
denunciations  of  vengeance,  he  blends  promises  of  mercy ;  and  the 
transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  frequently  sudden.   Rosen- 
miiller  and  Jahn,  after  Calmet,  believe  that  tiie  titie  of  this  book  is  a 
subsequent  addition,  and  that  Hosea  did  not  prophesy  longer  than  tnmk 
forty  to  sixty  years,  and  that  he  died,  or  at  least  wrote  his  predictions, 
before  the  year  725  before  the  Christian  sera. 

SNo  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  story  that  Hosea  was  bom  at 
emoth  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  That  he  was  an  Israelite,  how- 
ever, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose.  His  predictions  have  to  do  for  the 
most  part  with  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and,  had  a  prophet 
been  sent  from  Judah  to  utter  them,  the  fact,  as  in  analogous  cases, 
1  Kings  xiiL;  Amos  i.  1.,  vii.,  would  probably  have  been  noted. 
Additional  proof  is  his  rough  Aramsuzing  diction  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  north  as  his  residence.   Further  reasons  have  been  alleged; 

»  Einleitunff,  §  2.'i8.  pp.  352,  853.  «  Ibid.  §  259.  pp.  353,  354. 

•  Sec  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  arte.  Daniel  Book  of,  and  Apocryphal  Addenda  to , 
also  Smith's  I>ict  of  the  Bible,  I860,  arts.  Daniel,  Book  of,  and  Apocryphal  Additions  to. 
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lis  that  in  i.  2.  he  calls  the  land  of  Israel  ^*  the  land^**  and  in  vii.  5. 
the  king  ^^our  king,**  also  that  he  evinces  acquaintance  with  the 
localities  of  the  country,  e.  g.  in  v.  1.,  vi.  8,  9.,  xii.  11.,  xiv.  6.,  &c. ; 
but  these  are  worthless.^  The  last-cited  passages  do  not  show 
particular  acquiuntance  with  Israelitish  locahties ;  and,  if  they  did, 
such  acquaintance  might  easily  be  possessed  by  a  native  of  tfudah. 
But  the  fact  is  that,  in  some  of  Ihem,  Israelitish  localities  are 
necessarily  named,  because  the  oracle  had  to  do  with  Israel;  others 
are  proverbial  expressions  elsewhere  occurring. 

The  genuineness  of  the  superscription  Hos*  i.  1.,  has  been  attacked 
by  De  Wette,  Hitzig  and  others,  and  defended  by  Havemick*,  Keil*, 
£adie^,  &c.  Some  critics,  who  disbelieve  that  it  was  prefixed  by 
Hosea  himself,  admit  its  truth  with  the  exception  of  the  statement 
that  the  prophet's  ministry  lasted  into  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  It  is 
evident  that  i.  4.  must  have  been  written.before  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
IL  ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  for  concluding  that  passages  in  the 
book  describe  the  state  of  Judah  under  Ahaz ;  e,  g.  comp.  v.  10. 
with  2  Kings  xvi.  10,  &c.  The  proof  relied  on  for  concluding  that 
the  prophet  lived  into  the  time  of  Hezekiah  is  taken  from  x.  14.  If 
Shalman  be  Shalmaneser,  and  Beth-arbd  be  Arbela  in  Galilee,  the 
reference  is  to  the  facts  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviL  3,  &c.,  xviii.  9, 
&c.,  in  Hezekiah's  reign.  But  Shalman  has  been  supposed  by  some 
an  unknown  Assjrrian  king,  and  Beth-arbel,  Arbela  on  the  Tigris.^ 
This  last  supposition  is,  to  say  the  least,  unlikely.  The  chief  ground 
of  objection  to  the  including  of  Hezekiah  is  the  long  continuance 
of  Hosea's  ministry.  It  would  then  be  sixty  or  sixty-five  years. 
The  prophet  must  in  such  a  case  have  been  commissioned  young,  and 
must  have  been  far  advanced  in  life  at  his  death.  But  there  is  no 
such  mighty  improbability  in  this,  to  outweigh  any  positive  evidence. 

Ewald  supposes  that  after  residing  in  Israel  the  prophet  came  into 
Judah,  and  there  composed  his  book.^  There  is  no  sufficient  proof  of 
this.  That  the  book  was  soon  known  in  Judah  is  likely;  because  the 
northern  kingdom  was  soon  laid  desolate.  Hitzig  and  Havemick 
believe  that  Isaiah  has  alluded  to  it  (comp.  Isai.  i.  23.  with  Hos.  ix.  15., 
and  IsaL  xxx.  1.,  with  Hos.  viii.  4.) ;  but  Keil  deems  the  passages 
they,  allege  inconclusive.^  Jeremiah,  indeed,  seems  to  have  used 
Hosea  in  his  representations  of  Israel. 

This  prophet  arranged  his  predictions,  it  is  generally  allowed,  as  we 
now  have  them ;  the  integrity  of  which  no  critic,  save  Redslob^,  has 
called  in  question.  His  objections,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  con- 
clusively refuted.^ 

II.  The  ten  tribes  (whom  this  prophet  often  collectivelv  terms 
Ephraim,  Israel,  and  Samaria),  having  revolted  from  Rehoboam  to 
Jeroboam,  who  set  up  the  two  idol  csuves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  con- 
sequently deprived  themselves  of  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah  at 

>  Keil,  Einleitang,  §  84.  '  Einleitang,  §  284.  II.  ii.  280,  281. 

■  Einleitang,  §  84.  p.  818.  Mn  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  BibU  IM,  art.  Hoiiea. 

*  Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  B.  toL  L  p.  157.        •  Ibid.  pp.  118,  119. 
»  Einleitung.  §  85.  •  Ibid. 

*  See  Hiivernick,  Einleitang,  §  236.  II.  iu  pp.  289,  290. 
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Jernsalem,  and  speedily  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry^  Jeroboam 
II.  was  equally  wicked  witli  the  first  sovereign  of  that  name ;  and 
the  Israelites  were  but  too  prone  to  follow  the  bad  examples  of  their 
wicked  kings,  especially  if  their  afiairs  were  prosperous,  as  we  learn 
those  of  Jeroboam  IL  were  (comp.  2  Eangs  xiv.  25 — 27.).  In  his 
days,  therefore,  Jehovah  raised  up  the  prophet  Hosea,  to  convince 
them  of  their  apostasy,  and  recover  them  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God.  Bishop  Horsley,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  Hosea's  principal 
subject  is  that  which  is  the  principal  subject  of  all  the  prophets,  viz. 
'^  the  guilt  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  general,  their  disobedient  refractory 
spirit,  the  heavy  judgments  that  awaited  them,  their  final  conversion 
to  God,  their  re-establishment  in  the  land  of  promise,  and  their 
restoration  to  God's  favour,  and  to  a  condition  of  the  greatest 
national  prosperity,  and  of  high  pre-eminence  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Messiah^  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  world.  He  confines  himself  more  closely  to  this 
single  subject  than  any  other  prophet  He  seems,  indeed,  of  all  the 
prophets,  if  I  may  so  express  my  conception  of  his  peculiar  cha- 
racter, to  have  been  the  most  of  a  Jew.   Comparatively,  he  seems  to 

care  but  little  about  other  people His  own  country  seems  to 

engross  his  whole  attention ;  her  privileges,  her  crimes,  her  punish- 
ment, her  jMurdon.  He  predicts,  indeed,  in  the  strongest  and  clearest 
terms,  the  ingrafting  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  (rod.     But 

he  mentions  it  only  generally He  makes  no  explicit  mention 

of  the  share  which  the  converted  Gentiles  are  to  have  in  tiie  re- 
establishment  of  tiie  natural  Israel  in  their  ancient  seats ;  subjects 
which  make  so  striking  a  part  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Daniel, 

Zechariah,  Haggai He  alludes  to  the  calling  of  our  Lord 

from  Egypt,  to  the  resurrection  on  the  third  day:  he  touches,  but 
only  in  general  terms,  upon  the  final  overthrow  of  the  antichristian 
army  in  Palestine,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  Jehovah  ;  and 
he  celebrates,  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  triumph  and  exultation,  the 
Saviour's  final  victory  over  death  and  hell.  But  yet,  of  all  the  pro- 
phets, he  certainly  enters  the  least  into  the  detdl  of  the  mysteries  of 

redemption His  country  and  his  kindred  is  the  subject  next 

his  hearts  ....  It  is  a  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence,  that 
clear  notices,  though  in  general  terms,  of  the  universal  redemption, 
should  be  found  in  a  writer  so  stronglv  possessed  with  national  par- 
tialities. This  Judaism  seems  to  make  the  particular  character  of 
Hosea  as  a  prophet.  Not  that  the  ten  tribes  are  exclusively  his 
subject.  His  country  is  indeed  his  particular  and  constant  subject; 
but  his  country  generally,  in  both  its  branches,  not  in  either  taken 
by  itself."/ 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  tiie  general  argument  of 
Hosea's  prophecy  '*  appears  to  be  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  in  its  two  great  branches ;  not  the  particular  concerns  (and 
least  of  all  the  particular  temporal  concerns)  of  either  branch  exclu- 
sively.    And  to  this  grand  opening  the  whole  sequel  of  the  prophecy 

>  Roberts,  Clayis  Bibliornm  p.  656. 

'  Bishop  Horeley'tf  Hosea,  Pi-cface,  pp.  ti. — viii. 
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corresponds.  In  setting  iorWi  the  vices  of  the  people,  the  picture  is 
chiefly  taken^  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  manners  of 
the  prophet's  own  times»  .  .  .  Still  the  history  of  his  own  times  in 
detail  in  either  kingdom  is  not  the  prophet's  subject.  It  furnishes 
similes  and  allusions,  but  it  makes  no  considerable  part,  indeed,  it 
makes  no  part  at  all,  of  the  action  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  the  poem. 
The  action  lies  in  events  beyond  the  prophet's  times ;  the  commence- 
ment^  indeed,  within  them ;  but  the  termination,  in  times  yet  future, 
and,  although  we  may  hope  the  contrary,  for  ought  we  know  with 
certainty,  remote.  The  deposition  of  Jehu's  family,  by  the  murder 
of  Zedekiah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam,  was  the  commence- 
ment: the  termination  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  under  one  head,  in  the  latter  days,  in  the  great  day  of 
Jezrael ;  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  action  are  the  judgments 
which  were  to  fall,  and  accordingly  have  fallen,  upon  the  two  distinct 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  typified  by  Lo-ruhamah  and  Lo- 
ammi."  * 

The  Scope  of  this  prophet's  prediction  is,  1.  Partly  to  detect,  re- 
prove, and  convince  the  Jewish  nation  generally,  and  the  Israelites 
in  particular,  of  their  many  and  heinous  sins,  especially  of  their  ^oss 
idolatry ;  the  corrupt  state  of  the  kingdom  is  also  incidentally  noticed ; 
2.  Partly  to  denounce  the  imminent  and  utter  rejection,  final  cap- 
tivity, and  destruction  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Assyrians  Tif  the 
former  persisted  in  their  wicked  career),  notwithstanding  all  their  vfdn 
confidence  in  the  assistance  to  be  afforded  them  by  Egypt;  and, 
8.  Partly  to  invite  theln  to  repentance  with  promises  of  mercy,  and 
evangelical  predictions  of  the  future  restoration  of  the  Israelites  and 
Jews,  and  their  ultimate  conversion  to  Christianilr.' 

III.  The  prophecy  of  Hosea  contains  fourteen  chapters,  which  may 
be  divided  into  five  sections,  exclusive  of  the  title  in  i.  1. ;  viz. 

i.  Under  the  figure  of  the  infidelity  after  marriage  of  the  prophet's  wife  * 
is  represented  the  spiritual  infidelity  of  the  Israelites,  a  remnant  of  whom 
shall  be  saved  (i.  2— II.);  and  they  are  exhorted  to  forsake  idolatry  (ii. 
1—13.).  Promises  are  then  introduced,  on  the  general  conversion  of  the 
twelve  tribes  ;  and  the  gracious  purposes  of  Jehovah  towards  the  ten  tribos 
are  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  prophet  taking  back  his  wife  on 
her  amendment  (ii.  14 — 23.,  iii.). 

2.  The  prophet  inveighs  against  the  bloodshed  and  idolatry  of  Israel  (i v. 
I — 14,  17 — 19.),  against  which  Judah  is  to  take  warning  (15,  16.).  In 
chap.  V.  1 — 14.  the  divine  judgments  are  denounced  against  Israel,  to 
whom  are  held  out  promises  of  pardon  in  v.  15.,  which  are  continued 
through  vv.  I — 3.  of  chap.  vi.  The  metaphors  used  in  a  more  imrne-' 
diate  sense  denote  a  speedy  deliverance,  but  in  a  remote  sense  they  refer 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (comp.  Hosea  vi.  2.  with  1  Cor.  xv.  4.)  and 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel. 

*  Horsley's  Hosea,  Pref.  pp.  xxv.  xxYi.     [Hotea  refers  to  Judah  bat  incidentally.] 

*  Roberts,  davis  Bibliomm,  p.  656. 

*  Bishop  Horslejr  contends  at  great  length,  contrary  to  most  interpreters,  that  the  pro- 
phet's  marriage  was  a  real  transaction,  and  a  type  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation;  distinct 
parts  of  which  were  typified  by  the  three  children,  JesarSel,  Lo-mhamah,  and  Lo-amAii. 
See  the  Preface  to  his  version  of  Hosea,  pp.  viiL— xxt.  Witsius,  however,  has  shown 
that  the  whole  was  a  figurative  representation*  Miscell.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap.  xil  pp.  90— -94. 
Comp.  Smith*s  Diet,  of  the  Bibl-,  art.  Hosea. 
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3.  The  exhortations  to  repentance  proving  ineffectual,  God  com- 
plains of  their  obstinate  iniquity  (vi.  4 — 11.,  vii.  1 — 10.),  and  denounces 
Isarel's  captivity,  notwithstanding  their  reliance  on  Fjgjpt  (viL  11 — 16., 
viii.). 

4.  The  captivity  further  threatened  (ix.,  x.):  the  Israeli tes  are  reproved 
for  their  idolatrv,  yet  they  shall  not  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  their  return 
18  foretold  (xi.).'     Renewed  denunciations  (xii.,  xiii.  1 — 8.)- 

5.  After  a  denunciation  of  punishment,  intermixed  with  promises  of 
restoration  (xiii.  9 — 16.),  the  prophet  exhorts  to  repentance,  furnish^  a 
suitable  prayer  (xiv.  1—3.),  and  foretells  their  reformation,  together  with 
the  subsequent  restoration  of  cUl  the  tribes,  and  their  conversion  to  the 
gospel  (4 — 9.). 

[It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  any  divisions  are  un- 
certain. Some  would  simply  arrange  in  two  parts,  the  first  including 
what  was  done  under  Jeroboam  (i.  —  iii.) ;  the  latter  the  subsequent 
threatenings  and  promises  (iv. — xiv.).] 

IV.  The  style  of  Hosea,  bishop  Lowth  remarks,  "  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance of  very  remote  antiquity :  it  is  pointed,  enei^etic,  and  concise. 
It  bears  a  distinguished  mark  of  poetical  comiK)sition,  in  that  pristine 
brevity  and  condensation  which  is  observable  in  the  sentences,  and 
which  later  writers  have  in  some  measure  neglected.    This  peculiarity 
has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  Jerome,*'  who  remarks  that  this 
prophet  IS   altogether  laconic  and  sententious.'     *^But   this  very 
circumstance,  which  anciently  was  supposed  to  impart  uncommon 
force  and  elegance,  in  the  present  state  of  Hebrew  literature,  is  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  obscurity,  that,  although  the  general  subject  of  this 
writer  be  sufficiently  obvious,  he  is  the  most  difficult  and  perplexed  of 
all  the  prophets.    There  is,  however,  another  reason  for  the  obscurity 
of  his  style.     Hosea  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  the  four  kings 
of  Judah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah:  the  duration  of  his 
ministry,  therefore,  in  whatever  manner  we  calculate,  must  include 
a  very  considerable  space  of  time.    We  have  now  only  a  small  volume 
of  his  remaining,  which,  it  seems,  contains  his  principal  prophecies  ,* 
and  these  are  extant  in  a  continued  series,  with  no  marks  of  distinction 
as  to  the  times  when  they  were  published,  or  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.     There  is,  therefore,  no  cause  to  wonder  if,  in  perusing 
the  prophecies  of  Hosea,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  a  similar 
predicament  with  those  who  consulted  the  scattered  leaves  of  the 
8ibyL"» 

'  The  prediction  in  Hosea  xilO,  1 1.,  respecting  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  their  own 
conntrj,  was  partly  fuIfiUed  in  consequence  of  Cyrus's  decree  (2  Chron.  xxxW.  22,  83.; 
Ezra  i.  1—4.);  but,  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land.  This  is  one  instance,  among  many,  in  which  the 
language  of  the  prophets  is  adapted  to  two  or  more  events.  We  have  the  authority  of  an 
inspired  writer  to  extend  this  remark  to  another  part  of  the  same  chapter  (comp.  xi«  '• 
with  Matt.  ii.  15.).    Smith's  Summary  View  of  the  Prophets,  p.  177. 

'  Osee  commaticus  est,  et  quasi  per  sententias  loquens.     Prssf.  in  xii.  Proph. 

•  Lowth,  Prffilect.  xxl  vol.  ii.  pp.  95,  96.  Bishop  Horsley  differs  in  opinion  fro™ 
bishop  Lowth,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  obscurity  which  is  observable  in  the  prophecies  of 
Hosea.  Bishop  Horsley  ascribes  it,  not  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  composition,  nor  to 
anything  peculiar  to  the  language  of  the  author's  age,  but  to  his  peculiar  idioms,  freqa^j 
changes  of  person,  his  use  of  the  nominative  case  absolute,  his  anomalies  of  number  sod 
gender,  and  the  ambiguity  of  pronouns.  See  the  Preface  to  his  version  of  Hosea,  pp.  xxix* 
-  xliii. 
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[The  symbolic  actions  of  chaps,  i. — iii.  are  related  in  prose.     But 
Hosea's  style  generally  is  highly  poetic,  full  of  vivid  description  and 
richness  of  imagery,  in  which  there  mingle  much  tenderness  and 
pathos ;  so  that  E wald  calls  him  the  prophet  of  tragic  and  ele^ac 
sorrow,  and  regards  him  and  Joel  as  the  most  poetical  of  the  older 
prophets.*    There  is  an  obscurity  in  his  writings,  arising  mainly  from 
his  conciseness  and  abrupt  transitions.    There  are  peculiarities  in  his 
diction  too.     Keil  enumerates  many  peculiar  wo^s  used  by  him 
such  as  D*5«B8),  ii.  4.;  Tvh^i,  ii.  12.;  4ar|  Jiaq^jt,  iv.  18.;  n^j,  v.  13. 
yX  "n^.,  V.  13.,  X.  6.;   njTIl^,  vi.  10.;    t^'^i^,  fragments,  viii.  6. 
D*5!75DJ  viii.  13. ;  nipt?^,  ix.  7,  8. ;   nJ!)"),  xiii.  1. ;    nb^K^p,  xiii.  5. 
*n^,  where?  xiii.  14.     Remarkable  forms  of  an  Aramaic  cast  are 
*J!i^31JPt,  xi.  3. ;    I^D^O^J,  iv.  6. ;  the  infinitive  *^0,  vL  9. ;    h^^fi^  for 
S^5»»,  xi.  4. ;  DKj?  for  Dij,  x.  14. ;  W^9,  xi.  7. ;  K*nf!  for  rTDp!,  xiii.  16.; 
B^D^i?  for  B^tSi?,  ix.  6.      Singular  constructions  are  ^y  i6,  vii.  16.; 
^r^^,  xL  7.;  D»  npv,  ix-  8.;  o^npi?^  D^T^  nipW^  xiv.  3.;  lob  ^yiP5, 
iv.  4.;  ^m'ln  ^S*?,  viiL  12.;  DplJD  nyn,  x.  15.^ 

It  may  be  added,  that  Hengstenberg  has  conclusively  shown  that 
Hosea  has  based  his  prophecies  upon  l£e  Pentateuch.*  Keil  believes 
that  he  refers  to  Amos.^  Several  passages  in  this  book  are  cited  or 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament:  see  Slatt  ii.  15.,  ix.  13.,  xii.  7.; 
Rom.  ix.  25,  26. 


SECTION  vin. 

ON  TUB  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  JOEL. 

I.  Author  and  date. — ^11.  Occasion  and  scope. — ^IIL  Analysis  of  the  book. 
— IV.  ObservaHons  on  its  style. 

BBFOBB  CHB18T,  810—660,  OT  earlier;  perhaps  877 — 847. 

1.  CoNGEBNiNG  the  family,  condition,  and  pursuits  of  this  prophet, 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  learned  men.  Although 
several  persons  of  the  name  of  Joel  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment *,  we  have  no  information  concerning  the  prophet  himself,  ex- 
cept what  is  contained  in  the  title  of  his  predictions  (L  1.),  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Pethuel.  According  to  some  idle  reports  collected 
and  preserved  by  the  pseudo-Epiphanius  ^,  he  was  bom  at  Bethor, 
a  village  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  It  is  equally  un- 
certain under  what  sovereign  he  flourished,  or  where  he  died. 
Kimchi  and  others  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Joram,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years'  famine  which  prevailed  in 

'  Die  Prophetcn  des  A.  B.  vol  i.  pp.  122,  123. 
'  EinleitQDg,  §  84.  p.  819. 

*  Dissertations  on  the  Pent.,  diss.  L  vol  t  pp.  107,  &c 

*  Einleitung,  §  85.  pp.  319,  320. 

*  See  Simonis,  Onomasticon  Vet.  Test.  p.  517. 

*  Dc  Vitb  Frophetanim  in  Kpiphanii  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  245. 
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that  kiiig*8  reign  (2  Kings  viii.  I  —  3.).     The  authors  of  the 
Jewish   Chronicles  intitled   Seder  Olam   (both   great  and   little^^ 
J^rchi,  and  several  other  Jewish  writers,  who  are  also  followed   by 
Dnisius,  archbishop  Newcome,  and  other  Christian  commentators, 
maintain  that  he  prophesied  under  Manasseh.      Tamovius,  Eeker- 
mann,  Calmet,  and  others,  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Josiah ;   but 
Vitringa ',  Ikloldenhawer  *,  Rosenmiiller  *,  and  the  majority  of  modem 
commentators,  are  of  opinion  (after  Abarbanel),  that  he  delivered  his 
predictions  during  the  reign  of  Uzziah :  consequently,  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Amos  and  Hoeea>  if  indeed  he  did  not  prophesy 
before  Amos.     This  opinion,  which  we  think  more  probable  than  any, 
is  supported  by  the  following  arguments :    1.  Only  Egypt  and  £doni 
(iiL  19.)  are  enumerated  among  the  enemies  of  Judah;  no  mention 
whatever  being  made  of  the  Assyrians  or  Babylonians :   2.  Joel  (iiL  4 
— 7.)  denounces  the  same  judgments  as  Amos  (i.  9 — 11.)  against  the 
Tynans,  Sidonians,  and  Idumaeans  (who  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  carried  off  its  inhabitants,  and  sold  them  as  slaves  to  the 
Gentiles):  3.  It  appears,  from  Joel  ii.  15 — 17.,  that  at  the  time 
he  flourished  the  Jews  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
ligious worship :  4.  More  prosperous  times  are  promised  to  Judaea, 
together  with  uncommon  plenty  (ii.  18,    19.):  6.  Although   Joel 
foretells  the  calamity  of  famine  and  barrenness  of  the  land,  it  is 
evident  from  Amos  (iv.   6,  7.)  that  the   Israelites  had  not  only 
suffered  from  the  same  calamity,  but  were  even  then  labouring 
under  it. 

[It  is  difficult  among  the  conflicting  opinions  of  eminent  critics  to 
venture  on  forming  a  decisive  judgment  respecting  the  date  of  JoeL 
But  perhaps  some  lines  may  be  drawn  within  which  we  may  suppose 
him  to  have  lived.  Now,  not  only  is  Tyre  threatened,  but  acts  of  hos- 
tility had  been  committed  by  the  Tyrians  against  Judah  (iii.  4 — 6.). 
But  a  hostile  position  would  not  have  been  assumed  by  Tyre  till  after 
Athaliah's  death,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  Tyrian  princess.  We 
cannot  place  Joel,  therefore,  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Joash.  Again, 
Edom  is  threatened  with  impending  judgment  (iii.  19  —  21.).  Now 
Edom  revolted  from  Judah  under  Jehoram  (2  Kings  viii.  20.);  and,  if 
we  may  suppose  that  Amaziah's  conquest  (2  Kings  xiv.  7. ;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  11,12.)  was  the  fulfilment  of  JoePs  prophecy,  we  must  of  course 
place  it  before  that  expedition,  that  is,  not  later  than  the  first  half  of 
Amaziah's  reign.  It  is  true  that  this  is  but  conjectural ;  for  Jeremiah, 
much  later,  threatens  Edom  in  similar  language  (Jer.  xlix.  17.);  still 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  earlier  judgment  is  the  one  intended. 
Between  the  beginning  of  Joash's  reign,  then,  and,  at  the  latest,  the 
14th  of  Amaziah's  must  Joel  have  lived.  And,  as  after  the  death  of 
Jehoiada  the  temple  worship  was  neglected  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  17,18.), 
Joel's  prophecy  may  be  dated  before  that  event,  or  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Joash,  while  that  king  yet  observed  the  precepts 
of  the  law,  between  877  and  847  B.C,   Joel  therefore  preceded  Amos, 

"  Typfii  Doctrinie  Prophet  cap.  iv.  pp.  34,  35. 

'  Introductio  in  Libros  Canonicos  Yet.  et  Nov.  Tost,  pp   120,  121. 

*  Scholia  in  Yet  Test,  Partis  septimie  toI.  i.  pp.  433,  434. 
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who  adopts  some  of  his  expressions  (comp.  Amos  i,  2.  with  Joel  iiL 
16. ;  Amos  ix.  13.  with  Joel  iii.  18.').] 

11.  From  the  palmer-worm,  locust,  canker-worm,  caterpillar,  &c. 
being  sent  upon  the  land  of  Judah,  and  devouring  its  fruits  (the  cer- 
tain forerunners  of  a  grievous  famine),  the  prophet  takes  occasion  to 
exhort  the  Jews  to  repentance,  fasting,  and  prayer,  promising  them 
various  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings. 

IIL  This  book  consists  of  three  chapters,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  discourses  or  parts ;  viz. 

Pabt  I.  An  exhortation^  both  to  the  priests  and  to  the  people^  to  repent^ 
by  reason  of  the  famine  brought  upon  them  by  the  palmer-worm,  8fc.  in 
consequence  of  their  sins  (i.  1 — 20);  which  is  followed  by  a  denunciation 
of  still  greater  calamities y  if  they  continued  impenitent  {\\.  1 — 11.). 

A  double  prophecy,  applicable,  in  its  primary  sense,  to  a  plague  of 
locusts,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  so  severe  a  famine  as  should 
cause  the  public  service  of  the  temple  to  be  interrupted  ^ ;  and,  in  its 
secondary  sense,  it  denotes  the  Babylonian  invasion,  and  perhaps  also  the 
invasions  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

Pabt  IL  An  exhortation  to  keep  a  public  and  solemn  fast  (ii.  12 — 
17.),  with  a  promise  of  remomng  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  on  tlieir 
repentance  (18 — 26.). 

From  the  prosperity  of  the  land  here  described,  the  prophet  passes  to 
ihe  blessings  of  the  gospel,  particularly  the  effusion  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit :  with  these  he  connects  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity 
in  consequence  of  their  rejecting  the  gospel ;  interspersing  promises  of 
safety  to  the  faithful  and  penitent,  afterwards  signally  fulfilled  to  the 
Christians  (27 — 32.     Comp.  Acts  ii.  17—21.). 

Part  III.  predicts  the  general  conversion  and  return  of  the  JewSy 
and  the  destruction  of  their  opponents^  togetlter  with  the  glorious 
state  of  the  church  that  is  to  follow  Cm), 

[Keil  would  divide  the  prophecy  mto  two  parts,  the  first,  i.  ii.  18., 
comprising  a  call  to  repentance  under  the  fearful  plague  inflicted ; 
the  second^  ii.  19  —  iii.  21.,  connected  with  the  preceding  by  the 
declaration,  **  The  Lord  answered  and  said  to  his  people,"  containing 
promises  of  deliverance  and  eventual  blessing. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  description  of  the  locusts  is  literal  or 
figurative.  This  is  discussed  by  Havemick  ',  who,  a^eeing  with 
Hengstenberg,  adopts  the  latter  view.  If,  however,  it  be  a  present 
judgment  which  is  described  rather  than  a  future  calamity,  the  literal 
interpretation  must  be  preferable.  And  for  this  Keil  strongly  argues.* 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  is  the  expression  ^^^fi-y? 
(ii.  20),  ^*  the  northern  army;  "  and  it  is  maintained  that  locusts  never 
came  into  Judsea  from  the  north.  It  is  replied  that  they  certainly 
infested  Syria  and  the  Syrian  desert ;  so  that  a  north-west  wind 
might  carry  them  thence  into  Judsea.    This  is  not  very  satis&ctory ; 

>  See  Keil,  Eioleitung,  §  86.  pp.  322,  823. 

'  The  famine  predicted  by  Joel  Jahn  refers  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.    See  1  Mace.  ix.  23—27. 

*  Einleitung,  S  287.  II.  ii.  pp.  294,  &c. 

*  Einleitung,  |  87.  pp.  324,  &c. 
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though   perhaps  upon   the  whole  the   literal  sense  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred.']" 

IV.  The  style  of  Joel,  though  different  from  that  of  Hosea,  is 
highly  poetical ':  it  is  elegant,  perspicuous,  and  copious^  and  at  tiie 
same  time  ner\'ous,  animated,  and  sublime.  In  the  first  two  chapters 
he  displays  the  full  force  of  the  prophetic  poetry;  and  his  descriptions 
of  the  plague  of  locusts,  of  the  deep  national  repentance,  and  of  the 
happy  state  of  the  Christian  church,  in  the  last  times  of  the  gospel 
are  wrought  up  with  admirable  force  and  beauty. 


SECTION  IX. 

ON  THB  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  AMOS. 


I.  Author. — n.  Occasion  of  his  prophecy, — IIL  Its  scope. — IV.  Synopns 
of  its  contents. — V.  Observations  on  its  style. 

BEFORE  CHR1BT,   810 — 785. 

L     Amos  is  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the  order 
adopted  in  our  modern  bibles :  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Tekoah,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  situate  about  four 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem.    There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  hia 
being  a  native  of  this  place,  except  his  retiring  thither  when  driven 
fromBethel  by  Amaziah,  thehigh  priest  of  Bethel  (Amos  vii.  10 — 13.). 
Calmet  thinks  he  was  born  in  the  territories  of  Israel.    We  have  more 
certain  information  of  his  rank  and  condition  in  life ;  for  he  himself 
tells  us  that  he  was  "  no  prophet,  neither  a  prophet's  son  ;"  in  other 
words,  that  he  was  not  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  bat 
was  called  to  the  prophetic  oflBce  from  being  a  herdsman  and  a  gatherer 
of  sycamore  fruit.     In  Palestine,  '*  none  but  the  very  poor  con- 
sent to  be  herdsmen,  and  only  such,  at  this  day,  gather  sycamore 
fruit,  or  use  it"  ^     That  he  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah 
king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  II.  the  son  of  Joash,  we  are  not 
only  informed  from  the  first  verse  of  his  predictions,  but  we  also  have 
internal  evidence  of  it  from  the  argument  or  subject-matter  of  his 
book.      For  the  prophet  describes  the   state  of   the   kingdom  of 
Israel,  particularly  in  chap.  vi.  12 — 14.,  to  be  precisely  such  as  is  re- 
corded in  2  Kings  xiv.  23,  &c.     We  further  learn  from  Amos  L  !•* 
that  he  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second  year  before  the  earthquake, 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  which  is,  by  Josephus  and  most  commentators, 
referred  to  that  prince's  usurpation  of  the  sacerdotal  office  when  he 
attempted  to  offer  incense.      Consequently  Amos  was  contemporary 
with  Hosea  (though  he  is  supposed  not  to  have  lived  so  long*  as  the 
last-mentioned  prophet),  with  Jonah,  and  probably  also  with  Joel. 
[That  Amos  was  a  native  of  Tekoah,  that  at  least  it  was  his  ordinft^y 
1  Omp.  Eitfco*8  Cjcl.  of  Bibl.  lit.  art.  JoeL }  Henderson,  Hie  Book  of  the  Minor  Vro- 

Ehet8,note  on  ii.  19, 20.;  Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  B.  vol.  i.  pp.  78,  79.  The  q««**2? 
as  been  largely  discussed  by  Dr.  Pusey,  The  Minor  Prophets,  with  a  Commentaiyy  '^^ 
Introd.  to  Joel,  pp.  97,  &c.  He  decides  against  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  V^sU^ 
*  Early  in  the  last  century,  Hermann  Von  der  Hardt  whom,  from  his  love  of  pWi^ 
sophical  paradoxes,  bp.  Lowth  has  termed  the  Hardouin  of  Gej-tnant/^  attempted  to  r*^?^ 
Joel's  elegies  to  iambic  verse.  He  accordingly  published  the  first  three  eleirfesat  HeW" 
stadt,  in  1708,  and  again,  with  additions,  at  the  same  place,  in  1729,  in  8vo. 
■  Dr.  Thomson's  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  23.  I^nd.  1860. 
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dwelling-place,  cannot  admit  of  reasonable  doubt.  Amaziah's  re- 
commendation (vii.  12.)  to  him  to  flee  into  Judah  is  an  additional 
reason  for  supposing  him  a  native  of  the  southern  kingdom.  Whether 
he  did  so  flee  and  return  to  Tekoah  is  not  stated.  Amos  was  not 
trained  in  the  prophetic  schools ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
was  uneducated,  a  mere  working-man.  From  his  compositions  we 
might  conclude  him  a  person  of  some  attainments ;  and  the  word  ^p)^ 
(i.  1.),  describing  his  occupation,  is  used  elsewhere  (2  Kings  iii.  4.)  to 
signify  a  large  possessor  of  flocks.  The  story  of  Josephus  that  the 
earthquake  in  IJzziah's  reign  occurred  at  the  time  that  prince  at- 
tempted to  bum  incense  is  evidently  baseless.  For  Amos  delivered 
his  prophecies  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  (vii.  10,  &c.). 
But  Jeroboam  died  in  the  fifteenth  of  Uzziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  23.,  xv. 
1.).  Hence  the  earthquake  must  have  occurred  not  later  than  the 
seventeenth  year  of  Uzziah,  no  doubt  long  before  Uzziah's  sacrilegious 
attempt  (2  Chron.  xxvi.,  16 — 21.).^  It  is  true  that  some  critics  have 
supposed  an  error  in  2  Kings  xv.  1.,  and  have  imagined  that  Uzziah's 
accession  was  twenty-seven  years  before  Jeroboam  II.'s  death  :  still 
this  would  carry  us  little  beyond  the  middle  of  Uzziah's  reign.  Be- 
sides, some  of  the  predictions  in  Amos  i.  were  fulfilled  by  Uzziah 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  6,  7.);  after  which  his  prosperity  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued a  considerable  space  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  8  — 15) ;  else  Jotham  his 
son  would  have  been  too  young  to  undertake  the  oflSce  of  regent,  which 
he  assumed  on  his  father  being  struck  with  leprosy.] 

II.  The  Occasion  on  which  Amos  delivered  his  predictions  was 
the  oppression  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  the  state  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  IL 
(Amos  i.  compared  with  2  Kings  xiv.  25  —  27.,  and  2  Chron.  xxvL 
6  —  15.).  But  as  the  inhabitants  of  those  kingdoms,  especially  the 
Israelites,  abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry,  effeminacy,  avarice,  and 
cruelty  to  the  poor,  contrary  to  the  divine  command,  the  prophet 
takes  occasion  thence  to  reprove  them  with  the  utmost  severity. 

III.  The  Scope  of  the  book  is  to  certify  to  the  twelve  tribes  the 
destruction  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  alarm  those  who  "  were 
at  ease  in  Zion,"  living  in  a  state  of  carnal  security,  by  the  denun- 
ciation of  imminent  punishment,  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  and  to 
cheer  those  who  were  truly  penitent  with  the  promise  of  deliverance 
from  future  captivity,  and  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom;  of  which  we  have  a  particular  prediction  in  ix.  11. 

rV.  The  book  of  Amos  contains  nine  chapters  or  discourses,  of 
which  Calmet  thinks  that  the  seventh  is  first  in  order  of  time ' :  it 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  Thejudgments  of  God  denounced  against  the  neighbouring 
Gentile  nations:  as  the  Syrians  (i.  1 — 5.),  which  see  fulfilled  in 
2  Kings  xvi.  9. ;  the  Philistines  (i.  6 — 8.),  recorded  as  accomplished 
in  2  Kin^  xviii.  8. ;  Jer.  xlvii.  1,5.;  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6, ;  the 
Tyrians  (i.  9,  10.);  the  Edomites  (i.  11, 12.  compared  with  Jer.  xxv. 

*  See  Keil,  Einleilung,  §  88.  p.  328.     Comp.  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  Amo?. 

['  Some  critics  have  imagined  that  vii.  1 — ix.  10.  was  delivered  at  Bethel,  and  that 
Amos  expanded  this  after  his  return  to  Tekoah  into  the  book  we  have.  But  this  is 
donbtful.    Sec  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  89. 
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9,  21.,  xxvii.  3,  6.9  and  I  Mace  v.  3.);  the  Ammoaites  (13  — 15.); 
and  the  Moabites  (ii.  1 — 3.). 

Fart  IL   The  dMne  judgments  denounced  off mmt  Judah  and  Imxel 
(iL  4 — ix.  10.);  and  herein  we  have^ 

1.  The  divine  judgments  against  Judah  (ii.  4^5.),  which  were  lilerallj 
executed  about  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 

2.  Against  Israel,  to  whom  the  prophet's  mission  was  chieflj  directed,  and 
to  whom  we  have  four  distinct  sermons  delivered  bj  him ;  viz. 

I.  A  general  reproof  and  aggraration  of  their  Tarions  dni  against  God  (ii.  6 — 16.). 

u.  A  denunciation  of  the  divine  judgments,  with  a  particular  enumeration  of  tbeir 
•CTeral  causes  (lit). 

III.  A  reproof  of  the  Israelites  for  their  luxury  and  oppression  (ir.). 

IT.  A  lamentation  over  the  house  of  Israel,  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  them  Co 
repent,  and  seek  the  Lord ;  and  to  abandon  their  idolatry,  luxurious  ease,  and  ainfol  alii- 
ances  with  their  idolatrous  neighbours  (v.  tL).  In  t.  6.  the  canying  of  the  Israelites  into 
captivity,  beyond  Damascus  into  Assyria,  is  explicitly  announced  :  see  its  fulfilment  In  2 
Kings  XV.  S9.  and  xvii.  5  —23.  The  certainty,  nearness,  and  severity  of  the  jadgments 
thus  denounced  are  confirmed  by  several  prophetic  visions,  contained  in  chapters  viL  viil* 
and  ix.  1-10. 

Part  IIL  Consolatory  or  evangelical  promises  describing  the  restor- 
ation of  the  church  by  the  Messiah,  firsts  under  the  type  of  raising 
up  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David  (ix.  11^  12.);  and^  secondlj, 
announcing  magnificent  temporal  blessings ;  viz.  great  abundance, 
return  from  captivity,  and  re-establishment  in  their  own  land ;  all  (^ 
which  were  prophetic  of  the  blessings  to  be  bestowed  under  the  reign 
of  the  Messiah  (ix.  13 — 16.). 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  supernatural  character  of  the  predictions 
contained  in  this  book,  they  ought  to  be  compared  with  me  history 
of  the  times ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  when  they  were  made,  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  though  in  a  depressed  condition,  had 
yet  some  gleam  of  their  former  prosperity.  See  2  Kings  xiv.  1 — 17., 
xvi.  1  — 7.,  2  Chron.  xxv.  xxvi. ;  also  2  Kings  xiii.  1  —  9,  23,  10 — 
20,  25.,  2  Chron.  xxv.  17—24.,  and  2  Kings  xiv.  23—28.* 

V.  Jerome  calls  Amos  "  rude  in  speech,  but  not  in  knowledge,"* 
applying  to  him  what  St  Paul  modestly  professes  of  himself  (2  Cor. 
xi.  6.Y 

Calmet  and  many  others  have  followed  the  authority  of  Jerome, 
in  speaking  of  this  prophet  as  if  he  were  indeed  quite  rude,  in* 
eloquent,  and  destitute  of  all  the  embellishments  of  compositioiu 
The  matter,  however,  as  bishop  Lowth  has  remarked,  is  far  other- 
wise :  '*  Let  any  person  who  has  candour  and  perspicacity  enough 
to  judge,  not  from  the  man,  but  from  his  writings,  open  the  volume 
of  his  predictions,  and  he  will,  I  think,  agree  that  our  shepherd  '  is 

'  An  eminent  commentator  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  Amos  in  viii.  9,  10.  foretells 
that,  during  their  solemn  festivals,  the  son  should  be  darkened  by  an  eclipse,  which  in 
those  days  was  accounted  ominous,  and  should  turn  their  joy  into  monming.  According 
to  archbishop  Ussher  (▲.!!.  3213),  about  eleven  years  after  Amos  prophesied,  there  were 
two  great  eclipses  of  the  sun,  one  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  other  at  the  tune  of  the 
passorer.  This  prophecy,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those  nnmerous  predic- 
tions which  we  have  already  shown  have  a  double  meaning,  and  apply  to  more  than  qm 
event.    See  Lowth*s  Commentary  on  the  Prophets,  p.  453.  4th  edit. 

'  Professor  Turner's  translation  of  Jahn*s  Introduction,  p.  325. 

*  . . .  imperitns  sermone,  scd  non  scientia,  Jerome,  Prief.  Comment,  in  Amos* 
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not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chief  of  the  prophets*  (2  Cor.  xi.  5.). 
He  will  agree  that,  as,  in  sublimity  and  ma^ificence,  he  is  almost 
equal  to  the  greatest,  so,  in  splendour  of  diction,  and  elegance  of 
expression,  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any.  The  same  celestial  Spirit, 
indeed,  actuated  Isaiah  and  Daniel  in  the  court,  and  Amos  in  the 
sheep-folds ;  constantly  selecting  such  interpreters  of  the  divine  will 
as  were  best  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  sometimes  'from  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  perfecting  praise,'  occasionally  employ- 
ing the  natural  eloquence  of  some,  and  occasionally  making  oth^ 
eloquent**'  Many  of  the  most  elegant  images  employed  by  Amoa 
are  drawn  from  objects  in  rural  life,  with  which  he  was,  from  hit 
avocations,  most  intimately  conversant. 


SECTION  X. 

on  TBOi  BOOK  OF  THX  PBOFHBT  OBJLDIAH. 

L  Author  and  date.  — IL  Synopsis  of  its  contents, 

BBFOBB  CHRIST,  5S8 — 58S. 

I.  The  time  when  this  prophet  flourished  is  wholly  uncertain. 
Jerome,  with  the  Jews,  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  the  same  person 
who  was  governor  of  Ahab's  house,  and  who  hid  and  fed  one 
hundred  prophets  whom  Jezebel  would  have  destroyed.  Some  other 
critics  thmk  that  he  was  the  Obadiah  whom  Josiah  constituted  over- 
seer of  the  works  of  the  temple,  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12. 
Dupin  refers  him  to  the  time  of  Ahaz,  in  whose  reign  the  Edomites, 
in  conjimction  with  the  Israelites,  made  war  acrainst  the  tribe  oi 
Judah ;  because  his  prophecy  is  almost  wholly  directed  against  the 
£domites  or  Idumseans.  Grotius,  Huet,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and  others, 
however,  make  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos, 
agreeably  to  the  rule  of  the  Jewish  writers,  viz.  that,  where  the  time 
of  the  prophet  is  not  expressed,  his  predictions  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  chronological  order  as  the  prophecy  immediately  preceding. 
Archbishop  Newcome,  with  great  probability,  supposes  that  Obadi^ 
prophesied  between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (which  happened  in  the 
year  587  before  Christ)  and  the  destruction  of  Idumsea  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  took  place  a  very  few  years  after ;  consequently 
he  was  partly  contemporary  with  Jeremiah.  As  the  latter  has  many 
expressions  similar  to  others  in  Obadiah,  it  is  a  question  which  of 
the  two  has  borrowed  from  the  other.  Opinions  vary  on  this 
subject,  and  there  is  not  much  preponderance  of  evidence  on  either 
side ;  except  that,  as  Jeremiah  has  used  the  works  of  other  prophets 
in  his  predictions  against  foreign  nations,  this  fact  renders  it  more 
probable  that  he  had  read  Obadiah  than  the  reverse.  [Some,  a 
£wald^  have  imagined  that  both  borrowed  from  some  older  prophet* 

*  Biflbop  Low.h,  Lectures,  yoL  il  lect  xxi.  p.  96. 
'  Die  Frophcten  des  A.  B.  toU  i.  p.  899. 
VOL.  IL  3  K 
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This  IS  merely  a  oonjecture*]     The  followbg  table  of  the  paraDd 
passages  will  enable  die  reader  to  form  Us  own  judgment:  — 

Obadishi  Terse  1.  oomptred  with  Jeremiah  zlix.  14. 

2 15. 

8,4. 16. 

6 9. 

6. la 

8 7.» 

The  writinffs  of  Obadiah,  which  consist  of  only  one  chapter,  are 
composed  with  much  beauty,  and  unfold  a  very  interesting  scene  of 
prophecy. 

[Keil  places  this  prophet  under  Jehoram  between  889  and  884, 
B.  c. ' ;  Havemick  under  Uzziah* :  Hitzig  imagines  him  an  Egyptiaa 
Jew  who  lived  about  312  b.c.^  But  uie  date  assigned  above  is 
more  probably  correct;  w.  10,  &c*,  must  be  supposed  to  refer  to  a 
past  event*] 

II.  The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  consists  of  two  parts ;  viz. 

Fart  I.  is  minatory ^  and  denounces  the  destruction  of  Edomfor  thar 
pride  and  carnal  security  (1 — 9.),  and  for  their  cruel  insults  and 
enmity  to  the  Jews,  after  the  capture  of  their  city  (10 — 16.). 

This  prediction,  according  to  archbishop  Ussher,  was  fulfilled,  about  five 
yciars  auer  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Babylonians  subduing  and 
expelling  them  from  Arabia  Petraa,  of  which  they  never  afterwards  re- 
covered possession. 

Pabt  II.  is  consolatory  and  foretells  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
(17.),  their  victory  over  their  enemies,  and  their  flourishing  state  in  con^ 
sequence  (17  — 21.). 

Archbishop  Newcome  considers  this  prophecy  as  fulfilled  by  the  conquests 
of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites  (See  1  Mace  v.  8 — 5,  65.,  8^^.).  But 
the  prediction  in  the  last  verse  will  not  receive  its  complete  fulfilment  until 
that  time  when  ^  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  hecome  Aeki$tgdoms  €fowr 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ**  (Rev.  xL  15.). 


SECTION  XL 

OR  TBM   BOOK  OV  THB  PBOPHST  JOKAB. 


L  Title  and  author — IL  Occasionof  the  prophecy  of  Jonah,^^IIL  Seope^^^ 
Vindication  of  its  literal  trtUL'-^tV^  Synopsis  of  its  contents. 

BBFOSB  CHBIST,  856—784. 

L  This  book  is^  by  the  Hebrews^  called  h)\>  ipo,  or  the  Book  <tf 
Jonah,  from  its  author  Jonahj  the  son  of  Amittai^  who  was  a  native 
of  Grath-Hepher  in  the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  which  formed  part  of  the 

*  Profeafor  Turner's  Translation  of  Jahn,  p.  369.  note.         '  Einleitung,  |  90.  pw  SSt. 

*  Einleitong,  §  241.  IL  ii.  pp.  321,  &c     *  Die  Zwolf  Klein.  Proph.  1838,  pp.  342, 343. 
■  See  Henderson,  The  Minor  Prophets,  Fre€  to  Obadiah ;  Eitto's  QycL  of  BibL  Lit.  ait 

Obadiah 
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kingdom  of  Israel,  and  afterwards  of  GralUee  (Jonah  L  1.  with  Josh. 
jdx.  13.,  and  2  Kings  xiv.  25.).  He  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied 
to  the  ten  tribes,  according  to  bishop  Lloyd,  towards  the  close  of 
Jehu's  reign,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Jehoahaz's  reign  ;  though  Wit- 
sius,  Blair,  and  archbishop  Newcome,  Jahn,  and  others,  with  greater 
probability,  place  him  under  Jeroboam  II.  about  forty  years  later. 
With  the  exception  of  his  sublime  ode  in  the  second  chapter,  the 
book  of  Jonah  is  a  simple  narrative. 

II.  It  is  very  probable  that,  at  the  time  Jonah  promised  the  re- 
storing and  enlarging  of  the  cotuts  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam 
II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.),  when  both  the  king  and  the  people  were  ex- 
ceedingly wicked,  he  also  invited  them  to  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion. But,  the  Israelites  still  continuing  impenitent  and  obdurate, 
God  took  occasion  to  send  him  to  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  to  denounce  the  impending  divine  judgments  against 
its  abandoned  inhabitants.  Jonah,  declining  the  commission,  was 
cast  into  the  sea  from  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  sailing  to  Tarshish, 
and  was  swallowed  by  a  large  fish ;  not,  says  Irenseus  ^,  that  he  might 
be  swallowed  up,  but  that,  by  his  miraculous  deliverance  (prepar- 
ing Jonah  to  preach  more  dutifully,  and  the  Ninevites  to  hear  more 
effectually),  the  people  of  Israel  might  be  provoked  to  repent  by  the 
repentance  of  Nineveh.*  The  time  of  Jonah's  continuance  in  the 
belly  of  the  fish  was  a  type  of  our  Lord's  continuance  in  the  grave 
(Luke  xi.  30.).  The  fame  of  the  prophet's  miraculous  preservation 
was  so  widely  propagated  as  to  reach  even  Greece:  whence,  as 
Grotius,  Huet,  Bochart,  and  other  learned  men  have  remarked,  the 
story  was  derived  of  Hercules  having  escaped  alive  out  of  the  fish's 
beUy.» 

III.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  to  show,  by  the  very  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  Ninevites,  the  divine  forbearance  and  long-suffering  to- 
wards sinners,  who  were  spared  on  their  sincere  repentance.  1  rom 
the  conduct  of  the  Ninevites,  Jesus  Christ  takes  occasion  to  reprove 
the  perfldiousness  of  the  Jews  (Matt  xii.  41.).  The  evidence  offered 
by  «i  onah  was  sufficient  to  convince  and  lead  the  former  to  repent- 
ance ;  while  the  Jews,  who  had  the  greater  evidence  of  miracles,  and 
the  more  convincing  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  continued 
obstinately  impenitent.  Some  critics  have  imagined  that  the  pro- 
pjieoy  of  Jonah  is  a  parabolic  history ;  but,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  sacred  historians  and  Jesus  Christ  speak  of  him  (2  Kings  xiv. 
25. ;  Matt.  xii.  39 — 41.,  xvi.  4. ;  and  Luke  xi.  29,  30.),  it  is  evident 
that  this  book  is  a  true  narrative  of  a  real  person,  and  that  Jonah 
was  a  prophet  of  considerable  eminence.* 

[It  may  safely  be  said  that,  had  not  the  book  of  Jonah  contained 

'  Adyerstis  Hares,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xx.  (a/,  xxii.)  p.  213.  (edit  Far.  1710.)* 

'  Roberts,  Clavis  Bibliomm,  p.  667* 

'  See  Grotius  de  Yeritate,  lib.  i.  c  16.  in  notis ;  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evangelica,  prop.  It. 
vol.  i.  p.  433.  Svo.  edit.,  or  p.  840.  edit.  1 679. ;  Bochart,  Opera,  Hieros.  pars  it  lib.  y.  cap.  IS. 
torn.  iii.  pp.  742,  &c. ;  Bfeiffer,  in  Difficiiiora  Loca  Script.,  cent  4.  locus  btltxyi.  Op.  torn.  L 
pp.  447,  448. 

*  The  reality  of  the  history  and  prophecj  of  Jouah  is  fully  proyed  against  the  modern 
neologians  bj  Alber,  Institutiones  Hermeneuticse  Yet.  Test.  torn,  ii  pp.  8&9 — 407. 
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the  narratiye  of  Bupernatnral  events^  no  objection  would  have  beefl 
made  to  the  literal  historical  truth  of  it  This  is  not  the  place  to 
argue  the  credibility  of  nurades ;  that  credibility  must  here  be  taken 
as  established,  and  the  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Jonah's  history 
be  examined  from  that  basis. 

The  narrative  is  plainly  given  like  the  ordinary  aoGOunts  of  scrip- 
ture. The  mission  of  Jonah  to  Nineveh  just  agrees  with  the  his- 
torical relations  of  his  time,  when  the  first  communications  between 
Israel  and  Assyria  are  recorded  (Hos.  v.  13.,  x.  6.^;  and  it  was 
not  long  after  Jeroboam  II.'s  death  that  Pul  made  Menahem,  then 
king  of  Israel,  tributary  (2  Kings  xv.  19.),  as  God  had  threatened. 
The  description  of  Nineveh  as  a  great  city  (Jonah  iii.  3.),  accords 
with  all  history :  the  corruption  of  the  people  is  noted  by  Nahum, 
iii.  1.;  Zeph.  ii.  13.,  &c.;  and  the  mourning  of  men  and  beasts,  iii« 
5 — 8.,  is  mentioned  as  an  Asiatic  custom  by  Herodotus,  ix.  24.* 

The  mere  reception  of  the  book  of  Jonah  into  the  canou  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  narrative  was  fact  And,  though  the  lesson 
which  the  book  teaches,  viz.,  God's  readiness  to  forgive  repentant 
sinners,  might  have  been  inculcated  perhaps  as  forcibly  by  a  parable 
or  an  allegory,  yet,  when  we  see  how  Jonah  is  appealed  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  conclusion  is  surely  not  to  be  evaded,  that  our 
Lord's  distinct  authority  is  given  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  story. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  (Matt.  xii.  39 — 41.)  not  only  is  Jonah  re- 
ferred to,  but  two  events  mentioiied  in  his  book  are  affirmed  —  that 
he  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  fish's  belly,  and  that  the 
Ninevites  repented  at  his  preadiing.  Our  Lord  affirms  these  facts, 
and,  still  further,  declares  himseli  greater  than  Jonah.  He,  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  would,  we  may  be  sure,  never  have  com- 
pared or  contrasted  himself  with  a  man  in  a  fable,  a  parable,  a 
myth.^  Just  as  well,  as  Henderson'  appositely  remarks,  if  we  reject 
the  historical  bearing  of  the  reference  in  tins  case,  might  we  ex- 
tinguish the  queen  of  Sheba,  named  immediately  afterwards,  and 
regard  the  account  of  her  visit  to  Solomon  as  an  allegory^  or  moral 
fiction. 

These  arguments  are  equally  conclusive  against  such  as,  allowing 
some  fact  at  the  bottom,  suppose  that  it  has  been  elaborated  and 
dressed  out  with  marvellous  details,  borrowed,  so  some  appear  to 
think,  from  heathen  sources. 

The  objections  made  are  taken  from  the  improbability  of  Jonah 
thinking  diat  he  could  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  This  was 
unwise,  it  was  sinful,  no  doubt.  But  we  find  analc^ous  facts;  ^ 
when  Moses  would  have  declined  God's  commission  (Exod.  iii.»  iy*)> 
and  when  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  refused  to  do  the  bidding 
of  his  fellow,  who  spoke  to  him  in  God's  name  (1  Eangs  xx.  35,  36.). 
Jonah  knew,  of  course,  that  God's  eye  would  be  everywhere  on  him; 

>  Keil,  Einleitung,  §  91.  p.  S36.  ,      . 

»  See  Kcil  for  account  of  the  different  lights  in  which  critics,  who  disbeliere  the  litew 
tmth  of  Jonah's  history,  riew  it,  Einleitang,  §  91. 

»  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  (edit.  1868.),  Plref.  to  Jonah,  p.  201.  Comp. 
Il&yemick,  Einleitung.  §  846.  IL  ii  pp.  856,  357. 
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but  he  possibly  believed  that,  if  he  retired  from  Palestine,  got  out  of 
the  land  of  theocratic  manifestation,  the  message  might  be  entrusted 
to  another. 

The  argument  that  it  was  a  long  journey  to  Nineveh  is  futile ;  and 
so  is  the  objection  that  the  heathen  inhabitants  would  not  be  likely 
to  listen  to  an  Israelitish  stranger.  Paul  made  longer  journeys,  and 
found  his  preaching  in  heathen  cities  as  stirring,  nay,  made,  by  God's 
power,  far  more  effectual  than  that  of  Jonah  was. 

The  prayer  of  Jonah,  it  is  said,  never  could  have  been  composed  in 
its  poetical  form  and  imagery  in  the  fish's  belly.  Of  course  not :  he  did 
not  write  it  there.  But  the  ideas  were  conceived  under  the  specified 
circumstances,  just  as  those  of  Hezekiah  in  his  sickness  (Isai.  xxxviiL); 
and  both  the  prophet  and  the  king  put  in  writing  after  their  deliver- 
ance the  experience  of  their  mournful  moments,  and  add  their  praises 
(see  Jonah  ii.  2, 6, 9.)  for  the  mercy  vouchsafed  them.  It  is  not  need- 
ful, therefore,  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  translating  n;"30  ^P 
Hi.  1),  «  on  account  of,"  or  when  "  out  of  the  fish's  belly."  *  For  a 
lull  refutation  of  the  various  objections,  the  student  may  be  referred 
to  Havemick.* 

Whether  Jonah  wrote  the  book  himself  has  been  a  question. 
Some  critics  have  brought  it  down  to  a  very  late  date ;  Hitzig  even 
to  Maccabiean  times.  The  use  of  the  third  person  is  no  proof  that 
Jonah  did  not  compose  it.  The  way  in  which  Nineveh  is  spoken  of 
in  the  past  tense  (iii.  3.),  urged  by  Ewald  as  a  proof  that  the  great 
city  had  perished  long  before',  is  regarded  by  De  Wette  as  of  no 
weight* :  the  uniformity  of  the  narrative  required  such  a  mode  of 
expression.  The  only  argument  therefore,  is,  that  we  find  some  Ara- 
maisms,  which  Keil  contends  may  be  readily  accounted  for.^ 

IV.  The  book  of  Jonah  consists  of  two  parts ;  viz. 

Part  L  His  first  commission  to  Nineveh,  and  delivery  from  the 
fish  (i.  ii.). 

Pabt  II.  His  second  mission  and  its  happy  result  to  the  Ninevites, 
who  repented  (iii.);  and  the  discontent  of  Jonah  (iv.). 


SECTION  XIL 

OK  THE  BOOK  OF  THK  PBOPHBT  MICAH. 


I.  Author  and  date. — ^11.  Occasion  and  scope, — ^HL  Synopsis  of  its  contents. 
— lY.  Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah, — Y.  Observations  on  its  style. 

BBFOBB  GHBISTy  758—699. 

I.  MiGAH  was  a  native  of  Moresheth,  a  small  town  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  territory  of  Judah ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  com- 

>  8ee  Eitto*8  C^rcl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  art  Jonah.        *  Einleitnng,  |  245.  IL  ii  pp.  328,  &c. 

*  Die  Propheten  des  A.  B.  vol.  ii.  559.       '        *  Einleitung,  §  237.  p.  325. 

*  Einleitang,  §  92. 
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menoement  of  his  predictions^  he  propheried  in  tlie  reigns  of  Jotliani, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah^  kings  of  that  country ;  consequently  be  was 
contemporary  with  IsaiaL  The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  unRnown.  The  genuineness  of  his  prophecies,  relating  to 
the  complete  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  tiie  temple,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  Jeremiah  (xxvL  18,  19.). 

[It  would  seem  more  likely  tiiat  Micah's  birth-place  was  More- 
sheth-gath  (L  14),  rather  than  Mareshah  (L  15.)  De  Wette  and 
some  others  dispute  the  authenticity,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  in- 
scription L  1,  thinking  that  the  whole  of  his  book  evinces  its  compo- 
sition in  the  earlier  part  of  Hezekiah's  i^ig]^*'  But  the  reasons  are 
not  sufficient  to  Justify  the  objection.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the 
prophet  could  not  name  Samaria  in  his  titie.  And  yet  he  utters  a 
threatening  against  Samaria,  i.  5  — 8.  Again,  a  particular  prediction 
of  Micah  is  cited  in  Jer.  zxvL  18,  as  being  given  in  tiie  days  of 
Hezekiah.  Therefore,  say  the  critics,  he  pro^esied  only  in  Heze 
kiah's  reign.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  against  sucb 
reasoning.  The  student  who  desires  more  information  may  consult 
Havemick*  and  Keil* ;  though  their  replies  are  not  very  judicious , 
one  saying  that  there  were  old  people  fdive  in  Jeremiah's  time  who 
remembered  Hezekiah ;  the  other,  that  of  the  three  kings  named  in 
the  title  Hezekiah  alone  had  theocratic  authority.] 

II.  The  people  of  Judah  and  Israel  being  very  profane  and 
impenitent  in  the  days  of  Isaiah^  (in  consequence  of  which  the 
Assyrian  captivity  was  then  hastening  upon  Israel,  and  the  Baby- 
lonian above  a  century  after  fell  upon  Judah),  the  prophet  Micah  was 
raised  up  to  second  Isaiah,  and  to  confirm  his  predictions  agunst 
the  Jews  and  Israelites,  whom  he  invited  to  repentance  both  by 
threatened  judgments  and  by  promised  mercies.* 

III.  This  book  contains  seven  chapters,  forming  three  parts  ;•  viz. 
Introduction  or  title,  i.  1. 

Part  I.  comprises  the  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham 
king  of  Judah  (with  whom  Pehah  king  of  Israel  was  contemporary)f 
in  which  the  divine  judgments  are  denounced  against  both  Israel  and 
Judah  for  their  sins  (i.  2  —  16.). 

Part  II.  contains  the  predictions  delivered  in  tlie  reigns  of  Ahaz 
king  of  Judah  (with  whom  his  son  Hezekiah  was  associated  in  the 
government  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life\  and  of  Pekah  king  of 
Israely  who  was  also  contemporary  with  him  (ii.  —  iv.  8.). 

Micah  foretells  the  captivity  of  both  nations  (ii.  1 — 5.),  and  threatens 
Israel  for  their  enmity  to  the  house  of  David  (6 — 13.)^  and  Judah  for  theiF 
cruelty  to  the  pious  (iii.  1 — 7.).  He  then  announces  that  Zion  should  be 
ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  should  become  heaps  (8 — 12.).  This 
prophecy  had  its  utmost  completion  in  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple  by  the  Romans.     We  learn,  from  Jer.  zxvi.  18,  19,  24.,  that  this 

>  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  S  23S.    Conf.  Ewald,  Die  F»^lieten  des  A.  K  toL  i.  p.  337* 

*  Einleitang,  §  248.  II.  if.  pp.  362,  363. 

*  Einleitung,  §  93.  pp.  340,  341. 

^  Comp.  2  Kings  xv. — ^xix.;  2  Chron.  zzTi.— 3uxL;  baL  xxxTi.^zzzTiiL 

*  Roberts,  Clavis  Biblionim,p.  671. 
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prediction  was  uttered  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  it  was  a  means  of  preserring  Jeremiah.  In  iy.  1 — 8.  the  glorious 
kingdom  of  Messiah  is  foretold. 

Pabt  III.  includes  the  prophecies  delivered  by  Micah  during  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Jvdah;  the  first  six  years  of  whose 
government  were  contemporary  with  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Hoshea,  the  last  king  qf  Israel {iy.  9—13.  v. — vii.). 

The  Jews  are  threatened  with  the  Babylonish  captivity  (iv.  9,  10.). 
The  total  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  forces  is  foretold  (11 — 13.);  and 
Hezekiah  is  assured  by  a  new  promise  of  the  Messiah,  who  should  descend 
from  him  (the  place  of  whose  nativity  is  particularly  indicated),  and 
by  a  prediction  of  Sennacherib's  murder  (v.  1 — 15.).  The  people  are  then 
forewarned  of  judgments  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (vi.  1 — 16.),  whose 
wickedness  is  further  described,  together  with  his  captivity  and  return,  as 
also  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  from  their  general  dispersion 
after  they  shall  be  converted  to  the  gospel  (vii.). 

[It  is  questionable  whether  the  book  of  Micah  can  be  separated 
into  distinct  discourses  uttered  at  various  times.  It  would  rather 
seem  that  the  prophet  ultimately  gathered  up  his  oracles  into  one 
connected  whole  ;  and  this  we  may  suppose  he  did  at  the  close  of  his 
ministry  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  structure  is  curiously  fitted 
and  developed.  There  are  three  sections,  chaps,  i.  ii. ;  iii.  —  v.;  vi., 
vii.  Each  begins  with  the  same  word  ^^ ;  and  each  closes  with 
a  promise  of  strength  and  salvation  to  God's  people.  And  there  is  a 
kind  of  parallel  development.  Thus,  in  the  first  section,  Judah  is 
threatened  that  the  deadly  blows  which  are  dealt  out  on  Samaria  should 
reach  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  i.  9^  12.  There  is  also  the  deliver- 
ance promised  of  the  covenant-people  from  their  misery,  and  a 
victorious  bursting  out  of  captivity,  ii.  12.  &c.  In  the  second  section 
we  find  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  the  temple,  and  the  exile 
of  the  nation  to  Babylon  solemnly  proclaimed,  iiL  12^  iv.  10;  while 
also  positive  salvation  through  the  supremacy  of  Messiah  is  de- 
scribed, iv.  V.  The  third  section  is  hortatory  both  in  its  threatenings 
and  promises.^ 

Jahn  makes  the  following  enumeration  of  the  most  remarkable 
predictions  contained  in  this  Dook* :  "  (1.)  The  overthrow  not  only  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  was  near  at  hand,  but  also  of  Judah,  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  iii  12.,  vii.  13.  (2.)  The  carrying 
away  of  the  Jews  to  Babylonia,  iv.  10,  11.,  vii.  7,  8,  13.  This  event 
took  place  almost  150  years  after  Micah's  time ;  and  the  Chaldeans, 
who  were  to  be  the  instruments  in  effecting  it,  had  not  arisen,  in  the 
prophet's  age,  to  any  distinction  among  the  nations.  (3.^  The  re- 
turn from  exile,  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  the  re-buildmg  of  the 
temple,  its  celebrity,  the  perseverance  of  the  nation  in  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  peaceful  period  under  the  Persian  and  Grecian 
governments ;  all  oi  which  events  were  from  200  to  500  years  distant 
from  the  prophet,  iv.  1 — 8.,  viL  11,  14 — 17.     (4.)  The  still  more 

>  Eeil,  Einleltong,  §  94. 

'  lutrodnction  to  the  Old  Test.  transL  by  Tamer  and  WhittiogfaaiD,  pftrt  ii  sect.  ii.  chap. 
iL  I  97.  p.  333. 
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remote  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  iv.  13.  (5.)  The  restoration  of  the 
royal  residence  in  Zion,  iv.  8.  (6.)  The  coming  of  a  king  of  the 
family  of  David  from  Bethlehem  v.  2.  The  three  last  predictions, 
inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  a  very  remote  period,  are  involved  in  some 
degree  of  obscurity.n 

1 V.  The  book  of  Micah,  who  (we  have  seen)  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Isaiah,  contains  a  summary  of  the  prophecies  delivered  by 
the  latter  concerning  the  Messiah  and  the  final  return  of  the  Jews. 
Dr.  Hales  puts  together  v.  2.,  iiL  3.,  and  iv.  4,  and  remarks : 

'*  This  proph^v  consists  of  four  parts,  1.  The  human  birth-place 
of  Christ.  .  2.  His  eternal  generation.  3.  His  temporary  desertion 
of  the  Jews,  until  his  miraculous  birth  of  the  Virgin ;  after  which 
they  are  to  return  with  the  true  Israelites.  4.  His  spiritual  and 
universal  dominion." 

The  application  of  the  first  part  of  this  prophecv  was  decided  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour^s  birth,  by  the  most  respectaDle  Jewish  synod 
that  ever  sat,  convened  by  Herod,  to  determine  from  prophecy  the 
birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  which  thev  a^eed  to  be  Bethleheniy  upon 
the  authority  of  Micah,  which  they  cited.  Their  citation,  of  the  first 
part  onlv,  is  given  by  the  evangelist  Matthew,  in  an  improved  tranS' 
lation  of  die  originaL 

Mfttt.  ii  6.  *<  And  thoa  Bethlehem,  territory  of  Judah, 

Art  by  no  means  least  among  the  captains  ofJudah; 

From  thee  shall  issue  thb  Leader, 

Who  shall  guide  my  people,  the  Israel  [of  God].** 

1.  Here  the  evangelist  has  removed  the  ambiguity  of  the  question 
proposed  by  the  prophet,  by  supplying  the  answer  in  the  negative. 
As  in  Nathan's  prophecy,  Shalt  thou  build  me  a  house  f  (2  Sam.  vii. 
5.),  the  parallel  passage  answers  in  the  negative.  Thou  shalt  not  buUd 
me  a  house  (1  Chron.  xvii.  4,). 

2.  He  has  supplied  a  chasm  in  the  Masoretic  text,  of  ^''^h  *'* 
usual  epithet  of  the  Messiah  (1  Chron.  v.  2. ;  Isai.  Iv.  4. ;  Dan.  i^ 
25.),  usually  rendered  'Hyoii/tero^,  leader^  by  the  Septuagint,  and 
retained  here  by  the  evangelist,  as  a  necessary  distinction  of  his  ch^ 
racter,  as  supreme  commander,  from  the  captains  of  thousands  styled 
Tf^iyubai,^  judiciously  substituted  for  the  thousands  themselves  w 
Micah,  to  mark  the  analogy  more  correctly, 

3.  He  has  also  determined  the  pastoral  nature  of  the  Messia^ 
"  rule  ^  by  the  verb  wotfuivsty  "  shall  guide  as  a  shepherd,""  afterwards 
intimated  by  Micah,  njfj\,  xai  irot/xavBi,  as  there  rendered  by  tw 
Septuagint.  For  he  is  the  shepherd  of  Israel  (Gen.  xlix.  24. ;  P^ 
Ixxx.  1.),  the  chief  shepherd  (1  Pet  v.  4.),  and  the  good  shepherd 
^John  X.  14.),  who  appointed  his  apostles  to  guide  and  pasture  his  sheep 
(John  xxi.  16.). 

.  4.  The  human  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  carefully  distinguished  bf 
Micah  from  his  eternal  generation,  in  the  parenthetical  clause,  which 
strongly  resembles  the  account  of  the  primeval  birth  of  Wisdom 
(Prov.  viii,  22—25.).  ^      . 

5.  The  blessed  virgin  of  Ii^aiah's  former  prophecy  (viL  14.)  is  ^^' 
dently  alluded  to  by  Micah,  and  also  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  tto 
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Jews  (Isiu.  X.  20^  21.)^  and  the  llnsl  peace  of  his  kingdom  (Isau  iz. 
6,7.). 

This  prophecy  of  Micah  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  single  pro* 
phecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most  comprehensiye,  respecting 
the  personal  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  successive  manifesta- 
tion to  the  world.  It  forms,  therefore,  the  basis  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  begins  with  his  human  birth  at  Bethlehem,  the 
miraculous  circumstances  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  introductions  of 
Matthew's  and  Luke's  Gospels ;  his  eternal  generation,  as  the  Oracle 
or  Wisdom,  in  the  sublime  introduction  of  John's  Gospel ;  his  pro- 
phetic character,  and  second  coming,  illustrated  in  the  four  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  ending  with  a  prediction  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the 
latter  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xxii.  20.).* 

V.  "  The  style  of  Micah  is,  for  the  most  part,  forcible,  pointed,  and 
concise,  sometimes  approaching  the  obscurity  of  Hosea;  in  many 
parts  animated  and  sublime,  and  in  general  truly  poeticuEtl."*  His 
tropes  are  very  beautiful,  and  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject.' 


SECTION  xm. 

ON  THB  BOOK  OF  THB  PBOPHBT  HAHUX. 

L  Author  and  date. — IL  Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents, — ^III.  Observa" 

tions  on  its  style. 

BEFOBB  0BBI8T,  780 — 698. 

I.  Nahum,  the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Elkosh  or  Elkosha,  a  village  in  Galilee.  There  is 
very  great  uncertainty  concerning  the  precise  time  when  he  lived ; 
some  making  him  contemporary  with  Jotham,  others  with  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  others  with  Josiah.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
which  places  him  between  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities, 
about  the  year  715  before  the  Christian  era;  and,  as  the  design  of 
this  prophet  is  to  denounce  ruin  upon  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians, 
for  their  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Israelites,  and  as  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes  took  place  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king  of  Israel 
(2  Bangs  xvii.  6,  &c.  compared  with  2  Kings  xviii.  9 — 1 1,\  it  is 
most  likely  that  Nahum  prophesied  against  the  Assyrians  for  the 
comfort  of  the  people  of  God  towards  the  close  of  Hezekiah's  reign, 
and  not  long  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shal- 
maneser. 

[There  is  an  Assyrian  Elkosh  not  veir  far  from  Nineveh ;  and 
some  suppose  that  Nahum,  a  Hebrew  ezile,  dwelt  there.     But  the 

'  Dr.  Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  462, 463.,  or  pp.  423—426.  (edit. 
1830).  [Hales's  arrangement  is  hardly  to  be  justified :  his  expressions  also  arc  somewhat 
extravagant    Comp.  Henderson,  Minor  Prophets,  note  on  t.  1.] 

*  Lowth,  Lecturej),  vol  ii.  p.  98. 

*  See  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  BibL  Lit.  art  Micah. 
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probabilities  are  against  the  supposition.  Still  more  baseless  is  the 
attempt  to  connect  Nahum  witn  Capernaum^  CMn}*i09«  It  is  likely 
that  he  prophesied  in  Judah;  in  support  of  which,  Henderson 
traces  the  resemblance  of  a  number  of  phrases  to  passages  in  Isaiah 
(comp.  i.  8.  with  IsaL  viii.  8.;  i.  9.  witii  IsaL  x.  23. ;  ii.  lU  (e.  Y.  10.) 
with  Isai.  xxiv.  1.  and  zxi.  3. ;  iL  1.  (b.  y.  L  15.)  with  IsaL  liL  7.) ;  the 
inference  being  that  Nahum  must  nave  been  in  Isaiah's  neighbour- 
hood to  have  thus  borrowed  from  himJ 

In  i.  1.  are  two  inscriptions :  De  Wette  ^  and  others  consider  '^  The 
burden  of  NineYeh''  a  hiter  addition.  Keil,  however,  defends  its 
genuineness,  and  maintains  that  the  one  tide  is  necessary  to  desig- 
nate the  contents,  the  other  the  form  of  the  prophecy.' 

As  to  the  date  of  this  book,  as  Nahum  seems  to  refer  to  tiie  inva- 
sion of  Sennacherib  historically  («.  ff.  Judah  had  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Assyrian  messengers,  ii.  13. ;  but  the  enemy  should  not  oppress  a 
second  time,  ibid.  i.  9,  12.),  it  is  probable  timt  the  prophecy  was 
uttered  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  diction  indicates  a  late  character. 
Thus  Ewald  instances  2^T\  ii.  8.  and  nOOO  and  ^I^P,  iii.  17.  as 
Assyrian  words.*  But,  as  Keil  replies,  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing the  first  of  these  to  be  the  name  of  an  Assyrian  queen,  as 
Ewald  imagines :  the  use  of  the  second  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Assyrian  invasion ;  and,  as  to  the  last,  its  Assyrian  origin  is  very 
questionable.  The  employment  of  some  otiier  expressions  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  prophet  was  from  Galilee.*] 

IL  The  scope  of  this  prophecy  is  to  denounce  the  certain  and  im- 
minent destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  particularly  of  the  in- 
habitants of  its  metropolis  Nineveh ;  who,  after  a  transient  repentance 
in  consequence  of  Jonah's  preaching,  had  relapsed  into  their  former 
sins,  which  tiiey  even  aggravated  by  their  wickedness.  With  this 
denunciation,  the  prophet  introduces  consolation  for  his  countrymen, 
whom  he  encourages  to  trust  in  God. 

His  prophecy  is  one  entire  poem,  which,  opening  with  a  sublime 
description  of  the  justice  and  power  of  God  temperea  by  long-suffer- 
ing and  goodness  (i.  1 — 8.),  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
forces,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (9 — 12.),  together 
with  tiie  deliverance  of  Hezekiah  and  the  deatn  of  Sennacherib  (13 
— 15.).  The  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  then  predicted,  and  described 
with  singular  minuteness  (iL  iii.).*  This  prophecy,  archbishop  New- 
come  observes,  was  highly  interesting  to  the  Jews,  as  the  Assyrians 
had  often  ravaged  their  country,  and  had  recently  destroyed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel. 

III.  In  boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity,  Nahum  is  superior  to  all 

>  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Pref.  to  Naham. 

*  Einleitang,  §  241. 

*  Einleitang  §  96.  p.  845.;  comp.  Havemick,  Einleitang,  §  250.  IL  ii.  pp.  370,  871. 

*  Die  Propheten  det  A.  B.  toI.  i.  p,  850. 

*  KeU,  Einleitang,  §  95.  pp.  344,  345. 

*  The  best  commentary,  perhaps,  on  this  prophet  is  the  ninth  of  bishop  Newton's  Dis- 
sertations (toI.  i  pp.  141— 15S.);  in  which  he  has  ably  illastrated  the  predictions  of  Kaham 
and  other  prophets  who  f<Nretold  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
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lie  minor  prophets.  His  language  is  pure ;  and  the  e^ordiuin  of  his 
rophecj,  which  forms  a  regular  and  perfect  poem^  is  not  merely 
la^oificent,  it  is  truly  majestic.  The  preparation  for  the  destruction 
f  Nineveh,  and  the  description  of  its  downfall  and  desolation,  are 
xpressed  in  the  most  vivid  colours,  and  with  images  that  are  truly 
athetic  and  sublime.'  [He  appears  occasionally  to  refer  to  the  Pen* 
ateuch.  Comp.  L  2,  3.  with  Exod.  xx.  5.,  xxxiv.  6^  7,  14. ;  Numb, 
iv.  18.] 


SECTION  XIV. 

OK  THB  BOOK  OW   THB  PXOPHBT  UABAXKVK. 

L  Author  and  date, — IL  Analysis  of  his  prophecy. — TTT,  Observations  on 

his  style. 

BBVOBB  CHRIST,  612 — 59S,  Of  ptrhops  earlier, 

L  We  have  no  certain  information  concerning  the  tribe  or  birth-place 
of  Habakkuk.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius  amms  that  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  and  was  bom  at  Beth-zocher.  Some  commentators 
have  supposed  that  he  prophesied  in  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh;  but  archbishop  tJssher  places  him,  with  greater  probability, 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  Comp.  Hab.  i.  5,  6.  [So  De  Wette% 
Ewald',  and  Henderson.^  Havernick,  hesitating  between  the  time 
of  Josiah  and  that  of  Manasseh,  decides  for  the  last.*]  Conse- 
quently this  prophet  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah.  Several 
apocryphal  predictions  and  other  writings  are  ascribed  to  Habakkuk, 
but  without  any  foundation.  His  genuine  writings  are  comprised 
m  the  three  chapters  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  the 
subject  of  them  is  the  same  with  that  of  Jeremiah,  viz.  the  destruc- 
tion of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans,  for  the  heinous  sins 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  consolation  of  the  faithful  amid  all  their 
national  calamities. 

Sit  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  certidnty  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk 
.  the  date  of  his  book.  Delitzsch,  from  the  subscription  in  chap.  iii. 
19.,  concludes  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  Keil  assents.''  It 
is  thought  to  be  some  corroboration  of  this  view,  that,  in  an  inscrip- 
tion preserved  in  the  Codex  Chisianus  to  the  LXX.  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  we  find  *Afi/3aKoif/i  vlov  ^Irjcov  ix  rfjf  <l>v}JJ9  AsvL  But  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  all  this. 

The  date  may  perhaps  be  approached  with  more  confidence.  Ac- 
cording to  L  5,  6.,  a  Chaldean  invasion  is  threatened.  It  was  from  a 
quarter  from  which  danger  was  not  then  expected,  so  that  the 
announcement  would  not  be  believed ;  and  yet  it  was  to  occur  in  the 

>  Lowth,  Lectures,  toI.  ii.  p.  99.  '  Einleitaog,  §  242.  p.  830. 

*  Die  Propheten  des  A.  B.  vol  i.  pp.  372,  373* 
«  The  Book  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  p.  291. 

*  Einleitang,  §  254.  IL  il  pp.  3S3— 389.  «  Keil,  Einleiton^,  §  97.  p.  847. 
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life-time  of  that  generation.  This  would  place  the  prophet  in  thd 
reign  of  Josiah.  Again,  by  comparing  iL  20.  with  Zeph.  L  7.,  H  i^ 
inferred  that  Habakkuk  preceded  Zephaniah ;  and  inrther,  firom  L  8. 
with  Jer.  iy.  13.,  y.  6.,  that  he  deliyered  his  predictions  prior  to 
Jeremiah's  appearance  as  a  prophet,  i.  e,  before  the  thirteen^  year 
of  Josiah.  But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  (comp.  iiL  19.)  thmt  be 
prophesied  before  the  beginning  of  «Tosiah's  reformation,  or  till  (see 
also  ii.  20.)  the  temple-seryice  was  restored.] 

II.  The  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  consists  of  two  parts:  the  first  u 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  God  and  the  prophet;  and  the 
second  is  a  sublime  ode  or  hymn,  which  was  probably  mtended  to  be 
used  in  the  public  seryice. 

Part  L  27ie  prophet  complaining  of  the  growth  of  iniquity  amcm^ 
the  Jews  (i.  1 — 4.),  God  is  introduced^  announcing  the  BahyUmisk  eap^ 
tivity  as  a  punishment  for  their  wickedness  (5 — 11.). 

The  prophefc  then  hambly  expostulates  with  Grod  for  pnnishiDg  the  Jews 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Chaldseans  (12 — 17.,  iL  1.).  God  replies 
that  he  will,  in  due  time,  perform  his  promises  to  his  people,  of  delirenuiee 
by  the  Messiah  (implying  also  the  nearer  deliverance  by  Cyrus)  (ii.  2 — 4.). 
The  destruction  of  the  Babylonish  empire  is  then  foretold  (5 — 20.). 

Part  IL  contains  tlie  prayer  or  psalm  of  Habakkuk. 

In  this  prayer  he  implores  God  to  hasten  the  deliverance  of  his  peopb 
(iii.  1,  2.),  and  recounts  his  wonderful  works  in  conducting  his  people 
through  the  wilderness,  and  giving  them  possession  of  the  promised  hxA 
(3 — 16.) ;  whence  he  encourages  himself  and  other  pious  persons  to  rclj 
upon  God  for  making  good  his  promises  to  their  posterity. 

[It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  prophecy  was  uttered  at  vaiioiB 
times:  it  forms  one  whole,  describing  (i.)  the  impending  judgroeDt, 
(ii.)  the  downfall  of  the  enemy  of  God's  church,  with  (iiL)  the  ts- 
Bwer  of  that  believing  church  to  the  two-fold  revelation.^  The  stro- 
phical  arrangement  of  ii.  6 — 20.  may  be  observed.  The  first  four 
stanzas  begin  with  '*  woe,"  and  end  with  a  verse  commencing  with^ 
GChe  fifth  has  a  verse  introductory  to  the  '*  woe."  *] 

III.  Habakkuk  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  the  fitfred 
poets :  whoever  reads  his  prophecy  must  bo  struck  with  the  gnmdeor 
of  his  imagery  and  the  sublimity  of  its  style,  especially  of  toe  hymn 
in  the  third  diapter,  which  bishop  Lowth  considers  one  of  the  moflt 
perfect  specimens  of  the  Hebrew  ode.*  Michaelis,  after  a  close  ex- 
amination, pronounces  him  to  be  a  great  imitator  of  former  poets,  but 
with  some  new  additions  of  his  own,  which  are  characterized  by 
brevity,  and  by  no  common  degree  of  sublimity.  Comp.  Hab.  n. 
12.  with  Micah  iii.  10.,  and  Hab.  ii.  14.  with  Isai.  xL  9/  [Habakkuk 
is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament.  See  Rom.  i  17.; 
Gal.  iii.  11.;  Heb.  x.  38.] 

• 

'  See  Eeil,  Einleitnng:,  §  98.  p.  349. 

•  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art  Habakkuk. 

P  Comp.  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  lUnstrations,  Sec.  Ser.,  Week  xxrL^DajiT.] 

*  Xiowth,  Lectures,  voL  ii  p.  99. 
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SECTION  XV. 

ON  THB  BOOK  OV  TBX  PBOPHST  ZBPHAKIAH. 

X  Author  and  date. — XL  Scope  and  analysis  of  this  book. 

BRFORB  0HBI8T,  640 — 609. 

Tsis  prophet^  who  was  '^  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Gedaliah^ 
le  Bon  of  Ainariah^  the  son  of  Hizkiah^  (L  1.),  is  supposed  to  have 
een  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon;  but,  though  he  has  mentioned  his 
Qcestors  for  no  less  than  four  generations,  nothing  certain  can  be 
iferred  from  thence,  as  to  the  family  to  which  he  belonged*  We 
Mum,  however,  from  his  prophecy,  that  he  delivered  his  predictions 
a  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  consequently  he  prophesied  about  the  time 
hat  Jeremiah  entered  on  his  prophetic  office,  and  in  method  and 
iubiect  he  greatly  resembles  him. 

Oo  this  account  Zephaniah  has  been   considered  as*  the  abbre- 

riator   of  Jeremiah;   but  it  is  evident  that  he  prophesied  before 

Jereiniah,  because  the  latter  (Jer.  ii.  5,  20,  22.)  seems  to  speak  of 

those  abuses  as  partially  removed,  which  the  former  (Zeph.  i.  4, 5,  9.) 

describes  as  existing  in  the  most  flagitious  extent     From  his  ac* 

<x>ant  of  the  disorders  prevailing  in  Judah,  it  is  probable  that  he 

discharged  the  prophetic  office  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah ; 

that  is,  before  this  prince  had  reformed  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of 

his  dominions.     The  style  of  Zephaniah  is  poetical,  though  it  is  not 

characterized  by  any  striking  or  uncommon  beauties.  > 

[There  seems  no  valid  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Hizkiah  or 

Hezekiah  from  whom  Zephaniah  descended  was  the  king  of  that 

name.     This  will  explain  the  length  of  the  genealogy  given,  greater 

than  in  the  case  of  any  other  prophet.    The  mstance  of  time  is  amply 

sufficient  for  the  number  of  generations ;  especially  as  Amariah  might 

have   been  an  elder  brother  of  Manasseh.     The  only  objection  of 

any  kind  of  weight  is  that  Hezekiah^  wherever  elsewhere  named,  is 

called*^  the  king.'' 

Zephaniah  discharged  his  prophetic  office  sometime  between  the 
twelfth  and  eighteenth  years  of  Josiah.  Some  progress  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  work  of  reformation ;  but  many  abuses  evi- 
dently remained.  The  argument  for  a  later  date  of  Carpzov,  adopted 
by  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Delitzsch,  and  others,  that  the  king's  sons 
(L  8.)  must  have  been  grown  to  nearly  man's  estate  and  have  mani- 
fested the  evil  principles  which  afterwards  ruined  them,  is  not  of 
weight.  The  expression  is  used  merely  to  include  all  classes. 
Besides,  there  were  probably  other  kings'  sons  in  Jerusalem  as  well  as 
the  children  of  Josiidi.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  that  prince  had 
no  brothers.  The  j  udgment  denounced  against  Nineveh  (iL  1 3 — 1 5),  it 
may  be  added,  must  have  been  delivered  before  that  city  was  de- 
stroyed, the  date  of  which  is  generally  taken  as  625  B.C. 

The  desolation  threatened  by  Zephaniah  is  that  impending  by  the 
Chaldeans :  Eichhom,  Hitzig,  and  others,  will  have  it  to  be  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Scythians  described  by  Herodotus^  lib.'i.  105.^  A  sufficient 

[  Bee  Ewald,  Die  Fh>phefcen  des  A.  B.  toL  i.  p.  361. 
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answer  is  that  it  is  by  no  means  certun  that  the  Scythian  mroai 
affected  Jadah;  bedaes,  though  Zephaniah  L  7.,  ill  15.  does  not 
name  the  enemies  intended,  jet  he  describes  manifestly  the  sum 
judgment  as  Jeremiah  iv. — ^vi.,  who  certidnly  means  the  Chaldeans.' 

Keil  gives  a  list  of  many  places  in  which  Zephaniah  seems  to  hsf« 
borrowed  from,  and  repeated  the  utterances  of  otJier  prophets.*] 

IL  In  consequence  of  the  idolatry  and  other  miquities  prevai&ig 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  whose  inhabitants  had  disregarded  the  ^- 
nunciations  and  admonitions  of  fonner  prophets,  Zejduuiiah  v»t 
commissioned  to  proclaim  the  enormity  of  their  wickedneee,  and  to 
denounce  the  imminent  desolation  that  awaited  them,  to  excite  then 
to  repentance,  to  foretell  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  and  to 
c(Mnfort  the  pious  Jews  with  promises  of  future  blessings. 

His  prophecy,  which  consists  of  three  chapters,  may  be  (firided 
into  four  sections;  yiz. 

1.  A  dentiDciatioD  against  Jndah  for  their  idolatry  (i.). 

2.  Repentance  the  only  means  to  avert  the  divine  vengeance  (iL  l^^y 

3.  Prophecies  against  the  Philistines  (iL  4 — 7.),  Moabitee^  and  A  mnMnitet 
(8—11.),  Ethiopia  (12.),  and  Nineveh  (13—15.). 

4.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  the  Babylonians  foretold  (iiL  1 — 4.\ 
together  with  their  future  restoration  and  the  ultimate  prosperous  stale  d 
the  church  (8 — ^20.). 

[Perhaps  it  is  better  with  Havemick  '  to  r^ard  this  book  as  a 
ttngle  dosely-connected  prophecy ;  as  iiL  8.  seems  especially  to  refisr 
to  iL  1—3.*] 


SECTION  XVL 

Oir  THB  BOOK  OF  THE  FBOPHn  HAOaAL 


L  Author  and  date. — IL  Argument  and  scope, — ^IIL  Anafysis  of  iU 
contents. — ^IV.  Observations  on  its  style. 

BSVORS  CHBIST,  520 — 518. 

L  Nothing  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  tribe  or  birth-plice 
of  Haggai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  but  the  fiist  of 
the  three  who  were  commissioned  to  make  known  the  divine  will  ta 
ihe  Jews  after  their  return  firom  captivity.  The  general  opinioo, 
founded  on  the  assertion  of  the  pseudo-Epiphanius,  is  that  he  wu 
bom  at  Babylon,  and  was  one  of  the  Jews  who  returned  with  ZeniiK 
babel  in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  The  same  antbor 
affirms  that  he  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  among  the  priests ;  whence 
some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  Tie 
times  of  his  predictions,  however,  are  so  distinctly  marked  by  himse^ 
ihat  we  have  as  much  certainty  on  this  point  as  we  have  with  reqwet 
to  any  of  the  prophets. 

•  Keil,  Einleitnng,  §§99,  lOa  *         «  Ibid.  $  99. 

•  Einleitnng,  §  255.  ILJl  pp.  891,  892. 

Z0D^^£?^  for  an  acconnt  of  Zq>luuuah  and  his  Ixx^  Kitto'a  C/cL  of  BtU.  lit  vt. 
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[Ewald  is  inclined  to  belieye,  from  ii«  3.^  that  Haggai  was  one  of 
the  few  remaining  fathers  who  had  seen  the  first  temple.'  The  sup- 
position is  not  unlikely.  For  that  of  the  Talmud,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Ghreat  Synagogue,  there  is  less  probability.'  Lord  A. 
Hervey  adduces  reasons,  from  shnilarily  of  style,  diction,  &c.,  for  be- 
lieving that  Haggai  wrote  Ezra  iii.  2 — ^vL  22.  with  the  exception  of 
iv.  6— 23.»] 

IL  The  Jews,  who  were  released  from  captivity  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  L  1,  &c.),  having  returned  to  Jerusalem 
and  commenced  uie  re-building  of  the  temple  (Ezra  iL  iii.),  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  neighbouring  satraps,  who  prejudiced  the  Persian 
monarchs  (Cambyses,  and  the  pseudo-Smerdis)  against  them  (Ezra 
iv.  1.  with  24.)  until  the  second  year  of  Darius.  Discouraged 
by  these  impediments,  the  people  ceased,  for  fourteen  years,  to  pro- 
secute the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  as  if  the  time  were  not  yet 
come,  and  applied  themselves  to  the  building  of  their  own  houses; 
but  God,  disposing  that  sovereign  to  renew  the  decree  of  Cjrrus, 
raised  up  the  prophet  Hag^  about  the  year  520  before  Christ ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  his  exhortations,  they  resumed  the  work,  which 
was  completed  in  a  few  years. 

Further,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  proceed  in  this  undertak- 
ing, the  prophet  assured  them  that  the  glory  of  this  latter  house 
should  far  exceed  the  glory  of  the  former. 

III.  This  book  comprises  four  distinct  discourses,  viz. 

1.  The  delay  of  the  people  in  re-building  the  temple  was  the  reason  why 
they  were  punished  with  great  drought  (i.  1—12.).  Encouragement  to 
Tmdertoke  the  work  (13 — 15.). 

2.  Promise  that  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  should  surpass  that  of 
the  first  (ii.  1 — ^9.).  This  was  fulfilled  by  Christ  honouring  the  second 
temple  with  his  presence.  See  Luke  xix.  47.,  xx.  1.,  xxi.  38. ;  John 
xyiii.  20.* 

3.  Censure  of  the  legal  righteousness  by  which  the  people  were  deprived 
of  a  blessing  (ii.  10—19.). 

4.  The  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  under  the  name  of  Zerub- 
babelii  (20-23.). 

IV.  The  style  of  this  prophet  is  for  the  most  part  plain  land  prosaic, 
and  vehement  when  he  reproves ;  it  is,  however,  interspersed  with 
passages  of  much  sublimity  and  pathos  when  he  treats  of  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  whom  he  emphatically  terms  ^^  the  desire  of  all  nations.'^ 

[Though  Haggai's  style  is  prosaic,  he  occasionally  uses  parallelism, 
as  m  L  6,  9,  10.,  iL  6,  8,  22.  He  frequently  introduces  interrogato- 
ries, as  in  i.  4, 9.,  ii.  3, 1 2, 13, 1 9.  A  favourite  expression  is  0^3^  ^0l?^, 
L  5,  7.,  ii  15,  18. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  phrase  ^^the  desire  of  all 
nations"  (ii.  7.),  was  intended  to  refer  to  Christ  The  Vulgate  translates 
desideraius  cvnctis  gentibus  ;  and  hence  the  idea  has  become  current. 
But  the  original  will  hardly  bear  it  *  The  verb  is  plural,  and  can  be 

>  Die  Froph^n  des  A.  6.,  toL  ii  p.  516.        *  Eitto'a  Gjd.  of  BibL  lit.  art  Hag|^ 

*  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art  Enra,  Book  ot 

*  W.  Lowth's  Commeotary  on  Haggai 
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properly  construed  with  a  singular  noun,  'I'SPO*  o^^Y  when  it  is  a  noun 
of  multitude.  Hence,  the  L XX.  render,  ra  iKXexra  Travrtop  r<ov  idpAtf, 
'^the  choice  of  all  nations.'-  All  shall  be  shaken  or  fear;  but  the 
choicest,  the  best,  shall  come  to  give  honour  to  God.  So  Ewald,  Die 
liebsten  aller  Volker  konmien.^  Also  Dr.  Moore,  **  And  the  beauty 
of  all  the  nations  shall  come."  Dr.  Moore  examines  this  passage  at 
length,  and  adduces  several  strong  reasons  against  the  common  inter- 
pretation.'] 


SECTION  xvn. 

<m  THS  BOOK  OF  THE   PBOPHBT  EBOHAJUAH. 

I.  Author  and  date, — IL  Analysis  of  its  contents.  — JIL  Observations  on  its 
style.-^jy.  The  last  six  chapters  proved  to  be  genuine. 

BBVORB  CHRIST,  620 — 51 S. 

L  The  names  of  Zechariah's  father  and  grandfather  are  specified 
(Zech.  L 1.);  and  he  was  one  of  the  captives  who  returned  to  Jerusalem 
in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus.  [In  Ezra  v.  1.  and  vi.  14.  he 
is  called  the  son  of  Iddo ;  the  word  son  being  frequently  used  in  an 
extended  signification*  If,  as  is  very  probable,  the  Iddo  named  Neh. 
xii.  4.  be  the  prophet's  grandfather,  Zechariah  was  of  a  priestly  family. 
It  is  likely  that  he  himself  is  meant,  Neh.  xii.  16.]  As  he  opened  his 
prophetic  conunission  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  that  is,  about  B.O.  520,  he  was  contem- 
porary with  Haggai.  From  ii.  4.  we  may  believe  that  he  was  called 
to  the  prophetic  ministry  when  young. 

II.  This  prophecy  consists  of  two  parts:  the  first  concerns  the 
events  then  taking  place,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  inter- 
spersing predictions  relative  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The 
second  comprises  prophecies  relative  to  more  remote  events,  particu- 
larly the  coming  of  clesus  Christ,  and  the  war  of  the  Bomans  against 
the  Jews. 

Pabt  L  contains  the  prophecies  delivered  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
(i. — vL). 

1.  Exhortation  to  the  Jews  to  guard  against  the  sins  of  their  ances- 
tors (].  1 — 6.).  Promises  to  encourage  them  in  their  work;  which 
point  also  to  the  times  of  Messiah  (i.  7 — ^ii.  13.). 

2.  Under  the  type  of  Joshua  the  high-priest  clothed  with  new  sacerdotal 
attire,  is  set  forth  the  glory  of  Christ  as  the  chief  comer-stone  of  his 
church  (iii.). 

3.  Under  the  vision  of  the  golden  candlestick  and  two  olive-trees  is 
represented  the  success  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  in  re-building  the 
temple  and  restoring  its  service  (iv.). 

•    4.  Under  the  vision  of  a  flying  roll,  quick  judgments  are  denounced 

*  Die  Propheten  des  A.  B.,  vol  ii.  p.  520. 

*  The  Prophets  of  the  Restoration,  or  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  MolachL  New  York, 
1856.  Comm.  on  Haggai  ii.  7.  pp.  75,  &c  Comp.  Henderson,  The  Minor  Prophets,  note 
Id  loe. 
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ngiiinst   robbery  and  perjury,   transgression   of  both   tables  of  the  law 
(v.  1 — 4.) ;  threatening  of  a  second  captivity  (5 — 11.). 

5.  Under  the  vision  of  the  chariots  may  be  represented  the  four  empires 
(vi.  1 — 8.),  and,  by  the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of  Joshua,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,  and  the  high-priesthood  and  kingdom  of  Christy  both  king  and 
high-priest  of  the  church  of  God  (9 — 15.). 

Part  II.  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  (vii. — xiv.). 

1.  Some  Jews  having  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  from  the  exiles  at  Babylon, 
to  inquire  of  the  priests  and  prophets  whether  they  were  bound  to  observe 
the  fasts  that  had  been  instituted  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(vii.  1 — 3.),  the  prophet  enforces  on  them  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
viz.  judgment  and  mercy,  lest  the  same  calamities  should  befall  them  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  their  fathers  (4 — 14.).  God  promises  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  favour  (viii.  1 — 8.),  encourages  them  to  go  on  with  the 
building  (9 — 17.),  and  permits  them  to  discontinue  the  observance  of  the 
fasts  (18—23.). 

2.  Predictions  of  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  by 
Alexander  the  Great  (ix.  1 — 7.),  and  of  the  watchful  providence  of  God 
over  his  temple  in  those  times  (8.);  the  advent  of  Christ  (9, 10.)  (Corap.  with 
Matt.  xxi.  5.,  and  John  xii.  15.) ;  the  conquests  of  the  Jews,  particularly 
of  the  Maccabees,  over  the  princes  of  the  Grecian  monarchy  (11 — 17.). 
Prosperity  is  furtJier  promised  (x.  1 — 3.);  and  their  victories  are  again 
foretold  (4 — 12.).  It  is  probable  that  this  prophetic  discourse  remains  to 
be  fully  accomplished  in  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews. 

3.  The  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  rejection  of  Messiah  (xi.)  (Com p. 
Matt.  xxvi.  14,  15.,  and  xxvii.  3—10.,  with  Zech.  xi.  11—13.).  The  Jews 
themselves  have  expounded  this  prophecy  of  the  Messiah. 

4.  A  series  of  prophecies,  relating  principally  to  the  times  of  the  gospel. 
The  former  part  (xii.  1 — 9.)  announces  the  preservation  of  Jerusalem 
against  an  invasion.  The  grief  of  the  Jews,  for  their  fathers  having  cru- 
cified the  Messiah,  is  then  foretold  (10 — 14.),  as  also  the  crucifixion  itself, 
and  the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews  (xiii.).  The  destruction  of  their 
enemies  is  again  foretold  (xiv.  1 — 15.) ;  and  the  final  conversion  of  all 
nations  to  the  gospel,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  church  (16 — 21.).' 

[Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  interpretation  of  many 
parts  of  this  prophet's  book,  for  which  the  student  must  consult  the 
commentators.] 

III.  Zechanah's  style,  like  that  of  Haggai,  is  for  the  most  part 
prosaic,  though  more  obscure  towards  the  beginning  on  account  of 
his  types  and  visions.  But  the  difficulties  arising  from  his  alleged 
obscurity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  "  that  some  of  his  pre- 
dictions relate  to  matters  which  are  still  involved  in  the  womb  of 
futurity :  no  wonder,  then,  that  these  fall  not  within  the  reach  of  our 
perfect  comprehension*  Others  there  are  which,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  nave  already  been  fulfilled,  but  do  not  appear  with  such  a 
degree  of  evidence,  as  they  probably  would  have  done,  if  we  had 
been  better  informed  concerning  the  times  and  facts  to  which  they 
relate.     With  respect  to  the  emblems  and  types  that  are  exhibited, 

*  Keil  divides  the  book  into  three  parts,  I.  i. — yu\  II.  vii.  viii.;  III.  1.  ix.— xi.,2.  xii.— 
xiv.     Com  p.  Moore,  The  Prophets  of  the  BestoratioD,  Zechariah. 
VOL.  II.  3   L 
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they  are  most  of  them  of  easy  and  determinate  applleation.  And,  in 
favour  of  the  importance  of  his  subject-^natter,  it  must  be  acknow-^ 
ledged  that^  next  to  Isaiah,  Zechariah  is  the  most  eyangelical  of  ail 
the  prophets,  having  more  frequent  and  more  clear  and  direct  allu- 
sions to  the  character  and  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  kingdom, 
than  any  of  the  rest  •  •  •  the  latter  chapters,  in  particular, 
rising  to  a  degree  of  elevation  and  grandeur  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
sublimest  of  tibe  inspired  writing''' 

IV.  The  diversity  of  style  observable  in  the  writings  of  this  pro- 
phet has  induced  many  modem  critics  to  conclude  that  the  last  six 
chapters  could  not  have  been  written  by  Zechariah ;  but  their  objec* 
tions,  however  formidable  in  appearance,  admit  of  an  easy  and  satis- 
factory solution. 

1.  It  is  alleged  that  the  evangelist  Matthew  (xxvii.  9.)  cites  a 

Eassage  now  found  in  Zech.  xi.  13.  as  spoken,  not  by  Zecha^riah,  but 
y  Jeremiah.     But  on  this  topic  see  above,  p.  133,  note.* 

2.  It  is  urged  that  many  tlungs  are  mentioned  in  these  chapters, 
which  by  no  means  correspond  with  Zechariah's  time;  as  when 
events  are  foretold,  which  had  actually  taken  place  before  that  time. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  those  subjects  of  prophecy  have 
been  rightly  understood,  and  whether  that,  which  has  been  construed 
as  having  reference  to  past  transactions,  may  not  in  reality  terminate 
in  others  of  a  later  period,  and  some  perhaps  which  are  yet  for  to 
come. 

3.  Another  argument  is  drawn  from  chap.  xL,  which  contains  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  people  of  the  Jews ;  a 
prophecy,  ^^  which  (it  has  been  said)  is  not  agreeable  to  the  scope  of 
Zechanah's  commission,  who,  together  with  his  colleague  Haggai,  was 
sent  to  encourage  the  people,  lately  returned  from  captivity,  to  build 
their  temple,  and  to  restore  their  commonwealth.**  This,  it  is  granted, 
was  the  general  scope  of  Zechariah's  commission  in  the  first  ei^ht 
chapters ;  nor  would  it  have  been  a  fit  time  to  foretell  the  destruction 
of  both  the  temple  and  the  commonwealth,  while  they  were  but  yet 
building.  But,  between  the  date  of  these  first  chapters  and  that  of 
the  succeeding  ones,  many  circumstances  might  have  occurred,  and 
certainly  did  occur,  to  give  rise  to  a  commission  of  a  very  different 
complexion  from  the  foregoing.  The  former  are  expressly  dated  in 
the  second  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius;  to  the  latter  no 
date  at  all  is  annexed.  Darius  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  thirty-six 
years;  and  the  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  the  three  prophets, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  did  not  die  before  the  last  year  of 
that  king's  reign.  Admitting,  then,  Zechariah  to  have  prophesied 
again  towards  &e  close  of  his  life,  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
published  without  any  incongruity,  aiter  such  an  interval,  what 
would  not  altogether  have  accorded  with  the  period  and  purport  of 
his  first  commission.  And,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  case,  so  upon  this  ground  we  may  also  not  improbably 
conclude  him  to  have  been  that  very  Zechariah  of  whom  our  Saviout 

*  Dr.  Blajney's  Translation  of  Zechariah,  Prel.  Disc.  pp.  xv.  xvi. 

*  Comp.  Moore,  The  Prophets  of  the  BcstoratioD,  pp.  211,  212,  260 — SOS. 
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spake  (Matt,  xxui  36.)  as  slain  between  the  temple  and  the  altar. 
For  he  was,  according  to  our  Saviour^s  description,  the  son  of  Bara- 
chias,  and  comes  in — where,  from  what  is  said  of  him,  he  might 
naturally  be  expected — at  the  close  of  that  series  of  prophets  (for 
there  were  none  after  him  until  the  coming  of  Christ),  who  were  put 
to  death  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  That  he  was  become 
obnoxious  to  his  countrymen  may  be  collected  from  chap.  xi.  8.  And, 
if  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  are  silent  concerning  his  death, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  very  small  part  of  them,  if  any, 
that  was  written  after  that  event 

4.  Lastly,  upon  the  same  supposition,  the  allowed  difference  of 
style  and  manner  may  be  accounted  for,  not  only  as  arising  from  the 
diversity  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  different  age  of  the  author ; 
who  may  well  be  credited  to  have  written  with  more  dignity  in  his 
advanced  years,  than  when  he  was  but  a  youth,  as  he  is  said  to  be  in 
chap.  ii.  4. 

Upon  the  whole  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn ;  that,  setting  aside 
the  doubtful  authority  of  St.  Matthew's  text,  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  found  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  title  of  Zechariah  to  the  chapters 
in  question ' ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  were  not  written  by  Jere- 
miali^  as  Mede,  Dr.  Hammond,  and  others  have  supposed,  nor  before 
the  time  of  that  prophet,  as  archbishop  Newcome  conjectured ;  whose 
opinion  was  adopted  by  archbishop  Seeker,  and  also  by  Doederlein. 

[It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  whether  the  later  chapters  of  this 
book  (ix. — xiv.),  proceed  from  the  author  of  the  earlier  part  De 
Wette  has  supplied  lists  of  critics  who  have  adopted  opposite  views, 
and  has  exhibited  the  arguments  chiefly  relied  on  as  proofs  that  Ze- 
chariah did  not  write  these  chapters. 

They  are  the  following :  In  the  former  parts  of  the  book  s3rmbol- 
ism  is  largely  employed;  here  we  have  scarcely  a  trace  of  it:  the 
former  chapters  are  prosaic;  while  the  later  exhibit  poetry  and 
rhythm.  In  the  earlier  portion  we  have  introductory  formulas,  L  1, 7., 
iv.  8.,  vi.  9.,  vii.  1.,  viiL  1,  18. ;  which  are  varied  afterwards,  as 
in  ix.  1.,  xi.  4.,  xii.  1. ;  and  in  these  later  ones  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phet never  occurs.*  The  historical  position  seems  also  to  be  different 
For  Damascus,  Tyre,  Philistia  (ix.  1—6.),  Javan  (ix.  13.),  Assyria 
and  Egypt  (x.  10,  &c),  are  described  as  the  enemies  of  Judah;  a 
subnsting  division  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  imfJied  (ix.  13.,  x.  6, 
&c.,  xi.  14.),  and  the  continuance  of  a  monarchy  (xi.  6.,  xiii.  7. : 
comp.  xii.  7,  &c.,  12.).  Moreover,  the  references  to  idolatry  and 
false  prophets  (x.  2,  &c  ;  xiii.  2,  &c.)  are  proofs  that  these  chapters 
must  have  been  composed  before  the  exile.^    It  must  be  added  that 

*  Dr.  31877167*8  Translation  of  Zechariah,  pp.  35 — 37.  The  genuineness  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  prophec7  ^^  Zechariah  is  satisfactoril7  proved,  b7  a  minute  examination  of  its 
language,  8t7le,  poetical  structure,  argument,  and  scope,  b7  Dr.  F.  B.  Koester,  in  bis  Mele* 
temata  Critica  in  ZecharisB  Prophets  Partem  posteriorem,  capp.  ix. — xi7.  pro  tuenda  ejus 
authentia.  8vo.  Gottingso,  1819.  See  also  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  Dissertations  on  the 
Genuineness  of  Daniel,  and  the  Integrit7  of  Zechariah,  translated  b7  the  Rer.  B.  P.  Pratten. 
Edinburgh,  1848,  Sro. 

'  In  Amos  the  introductor7  formulie  exhibit  considerable  Tariation.  Tet  that  prophet 
is  not  dismembered  on  this  account. 

■  De  Wctte,  Einlcitung,  §  250.  b. 
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there  U  a  more  archaic  cast  of  style  in  the  kter  portions  than  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  these  ar^ments  considerable  weight. 
But  perhaps  the  citation  (Matt.  xxviL  9.)  of  Jeremiah,  where  we 
should  have  expected  Zechariah  ^,  has  given  them  to  many  minds  a 
force  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had.  It  may  be  well  to 
observe  that,  though  many  critics  agree  in  denving  chaps,  ix. — xiv. 
to  be  Zechariah's,  they  vary  most  remarkably  m  Uieir  appropriation 
of  the  chapters  in  question.  Thus  Newcome  places  ix. — xL  before 
the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  xii. — xiv.  after  Isaiah,  aad  prior 
to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Fliigge  believes  that  he  has  discovered 
nine  different  fragments,  which  he  assigns  to  various  times  and  au- 
thors, chap,  ix./ for  instance,  to  the  Zechariah  mentioned  2  Chron« 
xxvi.  5.  De  Wette  enumerates  several  other  conjectures.*  Com- 
mentators and  critics  ought  to  learn  caution  from  f^ts  of  this  kind. 

It  is  a  most  formidable  objection  to  the  dismembering  of  this  book 
that  Zechariah  lived  not  very  long  before  the  closing  of  the  canon. 
His  writings  must  have  been  fresh  in  men's  minds  at  the  time ;  and 
they  could  scarcely  have  ascribed  to  one  who  had  but  just  passed 
from  among  them  the  utterances  of  seers  some  centuries  before. 

Further,  we  find  the  unusual  expression,  ayp^  "^6^,  in  both  por- 
tions, vii.  14,  and  ix.  8. ;  l^5J[n,  in  tiie  sense  of  "  to  remove,"  iiL  4., 
xiiL  2.  (comp.  2  Chron.  xv.  8.^ ;  the  symbolical  description  of  Divine 
Providence,  as  "the  eyes  ot  God, "  iii.  9.,  iv.  10.,  ix.  1,8.;  the 
peculiarity  of  comprehending  the  whole  in  its  part,  v.  4.,  xiii.  1,  3. ; 
the  describing  of  the  theocracy  as  the  "  house  of  Judah  and  Israel,*' 
as  **Ephrami,"  or  "Joseph,"  i.  12.,  ii.  2,  16.  (i.  19.,  ii.  12,  E.  v.), 
viiL  15.,  ix.  13.,  X.  6.,  xi.  14,  &c  Further,  there  are  passages 
bearing  a  close  resemblance,  ii.  14.  (10  £.  v.),  and  ix.  9.;  similar 
terms  of  expression  in  ii.  13,  15.  (9,  11,  B.  v.),  and  xi.  11.;  the 
same  manner  in  viiL  14.  and  xiv.  5.  Puritv  of  laiiguage  is  evidently 
sought;  and  yet  Chaldaisms  not  unfrequently  occur ;  as  n^y  for  Kjy, 
ix.  8. ;  nt}«T  for  nij"),  xiv.  10. ;  ^D?,  xi.  8. ;  n0j  K^  for  n^  TH, 
ix.  13.     The  scriptio  plena  l^l?  is  found  xiL  7.  and  elsewhere. 

In  both  portions,  also,  there  are  allusions  to  previous  writers :  thus 
comp.  iiL  8.  and  vi.  12.  with  Isai.  iv.  2,  Jer.  Xxiii.  5.  andxxxiii.  15. ; 
iii.  10.,  with  Micah  iv.  4. ;  vi.  13,  with  PsaL  ex.  4. ;  viL  14.  and  ix.  8. 
with  Ezek.  xxxv.  7. ;  xi.  3.,  with  Jer.  xii.  5.,  xlix.  19.,  L  44.;  ix.  10. 
with  Psal.  Ixxii.  8. ;  xiii.  2.  with  Hos.  iL  19.  (17.  B.  v.);  xi.  4,  5.  with 
Jer.  I.  6,  7.,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  4. ;  ix.  5.  with  Zeph.  ii.  4.;  xiii.  8,  9.  with 
Ezek.  V.  12.;  xiv.  8.  with  Ezek.  xlvii.  1 — 12.;  »v.  10,  11.  with 
Jer.  xxxL  38 — 40. ;  xiv.  20,  21.  with  Ezek.  xliii  12.,  xliv.  9. ;  xiv. 
16—19.  with  Isal  IxvL  23.  and  Ix.  12.' 

Historical  references  arc  also  said  to  show  that  the  later  chapters 
were  composed  after  the  captivity.  Some  of  these,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, cannot  be  relied  on.  But  ix.  12.,  x.  6.  may  seem  to 
5 re-suppose  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy;  xiL  11.  alludes  to 
osiah's  death;  and  in  xiL  7,  8,  12.,  xiii.   1.  the  house  of  David  is 

*  See  before,  pp.  133,  882.  *  Einleitiing,  §  850.  h. 

*  See  De  Wette,  ibid. ;  Keil,  Eiiileitang,  §§  103,  10.>. 
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spoken  of  as  not  actually  reigning,  but  to  be  thereafter  restored  to 
pre-emineDce  and  power.' 

An  ingenious  but  gratuitous  supposition  has  been  made  that 
another  Zechariah^  possibly  the  one  mentioned  Isai.  viiL  2.,  was  the 
author  of  the  later  chapters.  But  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  it  will 
not  do  to  assume  this  as  a  fact.  The  limits  of  this  volume  prevent 
the  fuller  discussion  of  the  matter  in  this  place :  the  editor,  after 
weighing  the  various  arguments  as  diligently  as  he  can,  can  only  ex- 
press, though  with  diffidence,  his  belief  that  the  whole  book  flowed 
from  one  pen,  and  must  refer  the  student  to  authors  who  have  more 
largely  treated  the  question.*] 


SECTION  XVIIL 

ON  THS  BOOK  OF  THB  PBOPUBT  MALACHI. 

L  Author  and  date, — 11.  Occasion  and  scope  of  his  prophecy, — III.  Ana* 
lysis  of  its  consents. —IV.  Style. 

BEFORE  CHRIST,  436—420. 

I.  CONCEBNING  Mnlachi,  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets  (which  name 
signifies  my  angel  or  my  mess€nger\  so  little  is  known,  that  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  his  name  be  a  proper  name,  or  only  a  generic 
name,  signifying  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  a  messenger,  a  prophet. 
From  a  comparison  of  Haggai  (i.  13.)  with  Malachi  (iii.  1.),  it  ap- 
pears that  in  those  times  the  appellation  of  Malach-Jehovah^  or  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord,  was  given  to  the  prophets.  The  Septuagint 
translators  have  rendered  Malachi  his  angel  instead  of  my  angel,  as 
the  original  imports;  and  several  of  the  fathers  have  quoted  Malachi 
under  the  name  of  liie  angel  of  the  Lord.  Origen  entertained  the 
extravagant  notion  that  Malachi  was  an  angel  incarnate  sent  from 
God.  Calmet,  after  Jerome  and  some  other  ancient  writers,  thinks 
that  Malachi  was  the  same  person  as  Ezra,  who  wrote  the  canonical 
book  that  passes  under  his  name,  and  was  governor  of  the  Jews  after 
their  return  from  the  captivity.  As  he  revised  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  collected  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  performed  various 
other  important  services  to  the  Jewish  church,  Ezra  has  been  con- 
sidered both  by  ancient  Jewish,  and  also  by  the  early  Christian 
writers,  as  a  very  extraordinary  person  sent  from  God ;  and  therefore 
they  thought  him  very  appropriately  denominated  Malachi ;  but  for 
these  opinions  there  is  no  foundation  whatever. 

It  is  certain  that  Malachi  was  a  distinct  person  from  Ezra,  and  (as 
Bosenmuiler  observes)  the  whole  argument  of  his  book  proves  that 

>  Eeil,  Einleitung,  §  105.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  texts  are  appealed  to 
by  cridcs  who  take  opposite  views — a  proof  of  the  diflScuIty  of  fonning  a  decided 
judgment. 

*  See  Havcrnick,  Einleitang,  §§  263.  264.  11.  ii.  pp.  413—426.;  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bihl. 
Lit.  art  Zechanah,  5.;  Henderson,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  l^ef.  to 
Zcchariah;  Mooro,  The  Prophets  of  the  Restoration,  pp.  209—216. 
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he  flourished  after  the  return  from  the  captivity.  .  That  he  waa  con- 
temporary with  Nehemiah  was  the  unyarying  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
and  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  subject  of  the  book,  which 
presents  the  same  aspect  of  things  as  in  Nehemiah's  time.  Thus,  it 
speaks  of  the  temple,  as  having  been  built  a  considerable  time ;  it 
introduces  the  Jews  as  complaining  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  their 
affidrs;  it  finds  fault  with  the  heathen  wives,  whom  Nehemiah 
after  some  time  separated  from  the  people  (NeL  xiiL  23 — 30.) ;  it 
censures  the  withholding  of  tithes,  which  was  also  noticed  by  Nehe- 
miah (xiii.  5.\*  From  dl  these  circumstances  it  appears  that  Malachi 
prophesied  while  Nehemiah  was  governor  of  Juda3a,mor6  particularly 
after  his  second  coming  from  the  Persian  court ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  contributed  the  weight  of  his  exhortations  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  and  the  final  reform  established  by  that  pious  and 
excellent  governor.  Archbishop  Newcome  supposes  this  prophet  to 
have  flounshed  about  the  year  436  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  Dr. 
Kennicott  places  him  about  the  year  420  before  Chridt ;  which  date 
is  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales,  as  sufficieutiy  agreeing  with  the  description 
of  Josephus  and  the  varying  dates  of  chronologers.'  [It  would  seem 
from  L  10.  iii.  1.  that  the  temple-worship  was  observed  at  the  time,] 

II.  The  Jews,  having  re-built  the  temple  and  re-established  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  after  the  death  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  re- 
lapsed into  their  former  irreligion  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of 
the  priests.  Although  they  were  subsequently  reformed  during  the 
governments  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  yet  they  fell  into  gross  abuses 
after  the  death  of  Ezra,  and  during  Nehemiah's  absence  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  The  prophet  Malachi  was  therefore  commissioned  to  re- 
prove the  priests  and  people,  for  their  irreligious  practices,  and  to 
invite  them  to  repentance  and  reformation  of  life  by  promises  of  the 
great  blessings  that  should  be  bestowed  at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
[This  book  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  xi.  10.,  xvii. 
12. ;  Mark  i.  2,  ix.  11,  12. ;  Luke  i.  17. ;  Rom.  ix.  13.] 

III.  The  writings  of  Malachi,  which  consist  of  four  chapters,  com- 
prise three  sections,  viz. 

1.  The  Jews  having  complained  that  God  had  shown  them  no  particular 
kindness,  the  prophet  in  reply  reminds  them  of  the  special  favour  bestowed 
upon  them;  their  country  being  a  cultivated  land,  while  that  of  the 
Edomites  was  laid  waste,  and  was  to  be  still  farther  devastated,  by  the 
Persian  armies  marching  through  those  territories  against  the  revolting 
Egyptians  (i.  1 — 5.).  Malachi  then  reproves  them  for  not  showing  due 
reverence  to  Grod  (6^ — 10.)  ;  for  which  their  rejection  is  threatened,  and  the 
calling  of  the  Gren tiles  is  announced  (11.).  Divine  j udgments  are  threatened 
against  the  priests  for  unfaithfulness  (12 — ii.  9.). 

2.  Reproofs  for  the  intermarriages  of  the  people  with  idolatresses,  and 
divorcing  their  legitimate  wives  (ii.  10 — 16.). 

3.  Foretells  the  coming  of  Christy  and  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist, 
under  the  name  of  Elias,  to  purify  the  priests,  and  to  smite  the  land  with 
a  curse,  unless  they  all  repented.    Reproofs  are  interspersed,  and  the  re- 

'  Jahn,  Introduction,  p.  435. 

*  Archbishop  Newcome,  Minor  Prophets,  p.  xliii. ;  Kennicott,  Dissertatio  GenendiSy 
§  14.  p.  6.;  Dr.  Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  533.,  or  p.  489.  (edit.  1S30). 
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ward  of  the  good  tind  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  are  predicted  (ii.  17 — 
iii.  3).  The  prophecy  concludes  with  enjoining  the  strict  observance  of 
the  law,  since  they  were  to  expect  no  prophet  until  the  forerunner  already 
promised  should  appear  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  to  introduce  the 
Messiah,  and  commence  a  new  and  everlasting  dispensation  (4 — 6.). 
**  The  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,"  in  verse  5.,  denotes  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  a.d.  70. ;  though  this  expression  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  general  dissolution  of  all  things,  agreeably  to  the 
usual  mode  of  speaking  among  the  prophets.  Comp.  Isai.  xiii.  9,  10.^ 

IV.  Although  the  writings  of  this  prophet  are  almost  wholly  in 
prose^  yet  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  force  and  elegance.  He 
reproves  the  wickedness  of  his  countrymen  with  great  vehemence ; 
and  Bishop  Lowth  observes  that  his  book  is  written  in  a  kind  of 
middle  style,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  poetry,  from 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  was  in  a  declining  state,  and, 
being  past  its  prime  and  vigour,  was  then  fast  verging  towards  the 
debility  of  age.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE   AFOOBTPHA. 


S?HE  limits  of  this  volume  render  it  impossible  to  discuss  at  any  length 
e  books  commonly  termed  apocryphal.  This  is,  however,  perhaps 
the  less  neeessary,  as  the  author  has  fully  stated  in  Vol.  L*  the  rea- 
sons why  these  books  are  excluded  from  the  canon  of  scripture. 
The  editor,  therefore,  can  only  add  a  few  brief  observations  and 
references.*"! 

SECTION  L 

OH  THB  FIRST  BOOK  OF  S8DIUS. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  first  book  of  Esdras  was  written : 
it  is  extant  only  in  Greek ;  and  in  the  Alexandri^i  manuscript  it  is 
placed  before  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  and  is  there  called  the  first 
book  of  Ezra,  because  the  events  related  in  it  occurred  prior  to  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  some  editions  of  the 
Septuagint  it  is  called  the  j^r*^  hook  of  the  priest  (meaning  Ezra) ;  the 
authentic  book  of  Ezra  being  called  the  second  book.  In  the  editions 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  previous  to  the  council  of  Trent,  this  and  the 
following  book  are  styled  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras;  those 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  being  entitled  the  first  and  second  books. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  not  known :  it  is  compiled  from  those 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which,  however,  it  contradicts  in  many  in- 

'  W.  Lowth  and  Reevee,  on  Malachi. 

■  See  Ewald»  Die  Propheten  dee  A.  B.  vol  ii.  pp.  541—543.;  Ilavernick,  Einleitung, 
§§  265,  26«.  IL  iL  pp.  426—434.;  Keil,  Einleitong,  §§  106,  107.  pp.  362—365.;  Kitto's 
CycL  of  BibL  Lit.  art.  Malachi 

•  See  Vol  L  pp  469—511. 

*  For  able  discnssionc  on  the  subject,  see  Smith's  Diet  of  the  Bible,  arts.  Apocrypha, 
and  Canon  of  Scripture. 
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stances.  It  is  chiefly  historical^  and  gives  an  account  of  the  retara 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  divine  worship.  The  style  is  much  purer  than 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  is  said  fre- 
quently to  approach  that  of  Symmachus,  the  most  elegant  of  all  the 
Greek  translators  of  the  bible.  Although  this  book  is  often  cited  by 
the  fathers,  it  is  rejected  by  Jerome  as  being  spurious  ;  and  the 
ehurch  of  Rome  never  recognized  its  canonical  authority  :  it  is  not 
appointed  to  be  read  for  lessons  in  the  Anglican  church.  There  is  a 
Syriac  version  of  it  extant. 

[Josephus  seems  to  have  made  some  use  of  this  book :  see  Antiq. 
lib.  xi.  cap.  ii.  1.  compared  with  iL  16,  &c.;  lib.  x.  cap.  iv.  5.  and  cap. 
V.  1,  &C.  with  i.  1,  &C.  It  must  therefore  have  been  compiled  befbi« 
Christ.  De  Wette  exhibits  the  portions  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  to  which  the  contents  of  this  book  correspond :  he  con- 
siders it  a  fragmentary  compilation,  probably  a  part  of  some  larger 
work,  and  pronounces  it  of  no  historic^  but  only  of  some  philolog^ 
and  critical  value.'] 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THE  SBOOKD  BOOK  OF  BSDSAB. 

In  what  language  the  second  book  of  Esdras  was  originally  written, 
it  seems  impossible  at  this  distant  period  to  determine  with  certainty. 
Morinus  conjectures  that  it  was  Hebrew,  or  perhaps  Chaldee,  from 
which  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  thence  into  Latin;'  and  this 
conjecture  he  grounds  upon  what  he  considers  to  be  its  evidendy 
Jewish  style  and  phraseology.     [This,  however,  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful.]   Archbishop  Laurence  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  the  Latin 
version  was  immediately  and  literally  taken  from  the  Greek:   it 
is  indisputably  of  very  high   antiquity.     It  is  also  extant  in  an 
Arabic  translation,  the  date  of  which  is  unknown,  and  in  an  Ethiopic 
version  (where  it  is  called  the  first  book  of  Esdras),  which  last  cannot 
be  traced  higher  than  the  fourth  century :  both,  however,  seem  to 
be  taken  from  the  Greek,  and  differ  considerably  from  the  Latin 
version ;  which  last,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Laurence,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously corrected  by  the  other  two.     In  the  Ethiopic  version, 
it  is  termed  the  first  book  of  Esdras.     Both  this  and  the  Arabic 
versions   have   only  from  chap.  iii.  to  chap.  xiv.  inclusive.      The 
remaining  chapters,  as  found  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  have  clearly 
no  connection  with  it,  but  form  two  separate  apocryphal  pieces,  and 
are  thus  distinguished  in  almost  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Yu^te, 
though  they  are  now  printed  as  part  of  the  second  book  of  Esdras.' 

The  author  is  unknown :  although  he  personates  Ezra,  it  is  mani- 
fest from  the  style  and  contents  of  his  book  that  he  lived  long  after. 

>  Einleitang,  §§  297,  29S.  pp.  395—397. 

*  Exercitaiiones  Biblical  lib.  ii.  p.  225. 

*  Primi  Ezne  Libri  Versio  iBthiopicft.  General  Remarks,  pp.  280,  &c 
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lie  pretends  to  visions  and  revelations ;  but  they  are  so  fanciful  and 
absurd,  that  it  is  clear  that  the  Holy  Spirit  could  have  no  concern  in 
dictating  them.  He  believed  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand, 
and  that  the  souls  of  good  and  wicked  men  would  allJbe  delivered  out 
of  hell  after  it.  Numerous  rabbinical  fables  occur,  particularly  the 
account  of  the  six  days'  creation,  and  the  story  of  Behemoth  and 
Leviathan,  two  monstrous  creatures  that  are  designed  as  a  feast  for  the 
elect  after  the  day  of  resurrection,  &c  He  says  that  the  ten  tribes 
are  gone  away  into  a  country  which  he  calls  Arsareth  (xiii.  40 — 45.), 
and  that  Ezra  restored  the  whole  body  of  the  scriptures,  which  had 
been  entirely  lost  (xiv.  21.).  And  he  so  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  that  the  gospel  itself  is  scarcely  more  explicit.  On  these 
accounts,  and  from  the  numerous  vestiges  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  especially  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  discoverable 
in  this  book,  Moldenhawer  and  others  conclude  that  it  was  written  by 
a  converted  Jew,  in  the  close  of  the  first  or  early  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  assumed  the  name  of  Esdras  or  Ezra.  But  archbishop 
Liaurence  considers  those  passages  to  be  interpolations,  and  observes 
that  the  character  which  the  unknown  writer  gives  of  the  Messiah  is 
a  very  different  one  from  what  a  Christian  would  have  given.  He 
therefore  thinks  that  this  book  was  written  by  a  Jew,  who  lived 
before  the  Christian  era;  and  that,  as  an  authentic  record  of  Jewish 
opinions  on  several  interesting  points  almost  immediately  before  the 
rise  of  Christianity,  it  deserves  no  inconsiderable  attention.*  This 
book  was  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  Jerome.  [For  fuller  accounts 
of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras,  the  student  may  consult 
Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  art  Esdras,  Books  of;  and  Smith's  Diet 
of  the  Bible,  arts.  Esdras,  First  Book  of,  and  Esdras,  the  Second 
Book  of.] 


SECTION  m. 

ON  THB  BOOK  OF  TOBIT. 


CoNCEBNiNO  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  or  the  time  when  he 
lived,  we  have  no  authentic  information.  It  professes  to  relate  the 
history  of  Tobit  and  Jiis  family,  who  were  carried  into  captivity  to 
Nineveh  by  Shalmaneser ;  but  it  contains  so  many  rabbinical  fables, 
and  allusions  to  the  Babylonian  demonology,  that  many  consider  it  as 
an  ingenious  fiction,  calculated  to  form  a  pious  temper,  and  to  teach 
important  duties.  From  some  api)arent  coincidences  between  this 
book  and  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  Moldenhawer  refers  it  to  the 
end  of  the  first  century;  but  Jahn  and  others  to  about  150  or  200 
B.C.  According  to  Jerome,  who  translated  it  into  Latin,  it  was 
originally  written  in  Chaldee  by  a  Babylonian  Jew.  It  was  probably 
begun  by  Tobit,  continued  by  his  son  Tobias,  and  finished  by  some 
other  individual  of  the  family ;  after  which  it  was  digested  into  the 
order  in  which  we  now  have  it     There  is  a  Greek  version  extant, 

>  Ibid.  pp.  309,  310,  320. 
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much  more  ancient  than  Jerome's  Latin  translation ;  for  it  is  referred 
to  by  Polycarp,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  other  &thers.  From 
this  Greek  version  the  Syriac  translation  was  made,  and  also  that 
which  is  found  among  the  apocryphal  books  in  our  English  bibles 
Although  the  book  of  Tobit  has  always  been  rejected  from  the  sacred 
canon,  it  was  cited  with  respect  by  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church :  the  simplicity  of  its  narrative,  and  the  pious  lessons  it  incul- 
cates, have  imparted  to  it  much  interest. 

[There  are  several  texts  of  this  book:  as,  (1.)  Jerome's  Latin, 
rendered  from  the  lost  Chaldee ;  (2.)  the  Greek  text  of  the  LXX. 
by  some  considered  the  original ;  (3.)  a  revised  incomplete  Greek 
text,  printed  by  Tischendorf  in  1846 ;  (4.)  the  Syriac,  made  from  the 
Greek,  in  the  London  Polyglott ;  (5.)  the  ante-Hieronymian  Latin, 
published  by  Sabatier ;  (6.)  the  Hebrew  text  of  Sebastian  Munster, 
first  printed  at  Basil  in  1542;  (7.)  the  Hebrew  of  Paulus  Fagius, 
which  appeared  originally  at  Constantinople  in  1517.  There  would 
seem  to  be  much  probability  that  this  book  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
perhaps,  as  De  Wette  thinks,  by  a  Palestinian  Jew.^  There  is  an 
examination  of  it  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature';  in  which  the 
writer  exhibits  some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  narrative,  and  decides 
against  its  authority  and  truth.  Many  of  the  fathers  cite  it;  but 
several  of  the  testimonies  produced  in  its  favour  are  worthless.  Such 
is  the  alleged  epistle  of  Innocent  L  to  Exuperius  of  Toidousc] 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JUDITH. 


The  book  of  Judith  professes  to  relate  the  defeat  of  the  Assyriars 
by  the  Jews,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  country-womiin 
Judith,  whose  genealogy  is  recorded  in  chap,  viii.;  but  so  many 
geographical,  historical,  and  chronological  difficulties  attend  it,  that 
Luther,  Grotius,  and  others,  have  considered  it  rather  as  a  parable 
than  a  real  history.  Dr.  Prideaux,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  air  of  a  true  history  in  most  particulars,  except  that  of 
the  long-continued  peace  said  to  have  been  procured  by  Judith;  which, 
according  to  the  account  given  here,  must  have  continued  eighty 
years.  It  has  been  contended  by  Heidegger,  Moldenhawer,  and 
others,  that,  if  it  were  a  true  history,  some  notice  of  the  victory  it 
records  would  have  been  taken  by  Josephus.  Philo  is  equally  silent 
concerning  this  book  and  its  author.  The  time  when  and  the  place 
where  he  lived  are  totally  unknown.  Dr.  Prideaux  refers  it  to  the  time 
of  Manasseh ;  Jahn  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  and  thinks  it  was 
written  to  animate  the  Jews  agidnst  the  Syrians.  Grotius  refers  it 
to  the  same  period,  and  believes  it  wholly  a  parabolic  fiction,  written 

*  See  De  Wette,  Einleitang,  §§  30d->dl  1.  pp.  408—412.;  Kitto's  Cjrcl.  of  DibL  Lit.  tut. 
Tobit,  Book  of. 

*  Jan.  1858,  pp.  378—382.    Comp.  Whitaker,  Disputation  on  Holj  Scripture.  Paiik. 
Soc  edit,  quest.  L  chap.  x.  pp.  80 — 82. 
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in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  that  its  design  was  to  con- 
firm the  Jews  in  their  hope  that  God  would  send  them  a  deliverer.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  by  Judith  is  intended  Judaea ;  by  Bethulia,  the  temple 
or  house  of  God;  and,  by  the  sword  which  went  out  thence,  the 
prayers  of  the  saints :  Nabuchodonosor  denotes  the  devil ;  Assyria  his 
kingdom,  that  is,  pride:  Holofemes  means  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  was  the  devil's  instrument  in  that  persecution,  &c.  &c.  But 
Buch  conjectures,  as  an  able  commentator*  remarks,  however  in- 
genious, are  better  calculated  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  fancy  and  the 
abuse  of  learning,  than  to  investigate  truth,  or  throw  light  on  what 
is  uncertain  and  obscure. 

The  book  of  Judith  was  originally  written  in  Chaldee,  and  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  Besides  this  translation,  4here  are  two  others,  one 
in  Greek,  and  the  other  in  Syriac :  the  former  is  attributed  to  Theo- 
dotion,  but  is  certainly  much  older,  for  it  is  cited  by  Clement  of  Rome 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians^,  who  flourished  sixty  years  before 
Theodotion.  The  Syriac  version  was  made  from  the  Greek ;  whence 
also  our  present  English  translation  was  made.' 

[The  Chaldee  text  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  original :  the 
Greek  version,  according  to  De  Wette,  gives  sufficient  evidence  that 
it  has  been  rendered  from  the  Hebrew.*  There  are  some  peculiarities 
in  this  Greek  translation.  No  book  in  the  LXX.  has  so  few  particles. 
The  Syriac  adheres  closely  to  the  Greek ;  and  the  old  Latin,  the  dic- 
tion of  which  is  barbarous,  is  from  the  same  source.  The  Vulgate  of 
Jerome  has  additions,  transpositions,  and  omissions.  Perhaps  he 
made  the  old  Latin  the  basis  of  his  work,  occasionally  consulting  the 
Chaldee.  The  author  was  probably  a  native  of  Palestine;  and  the 
composition  may  date  from  the  first  or  second  century  before  Christ 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing  it  a  true  history  are  very 
great :  it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  fictitious  narrative.^1 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THB  REST  OF  THE  CHAPTERS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  E8THBB. 

"  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther,  which  are  found 
neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Chaldee,"  were  originally  written 
in  Greek,  whence  they  were  translated  into  Latin,  and  formed  part 
of  the  Italic  or  old  Latin  version  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 
Being  there  annexed  to  the  canonical  book,  they  passed  without  cen- 
Biire,  but  were  rejected  by  Jerome  in  his  version,  because  he  confined 
himself  to  the  Hebrew  scriptures;  and  these  chapters  never  were 
extant  in  the  Hebrew  language.  They  are  evidently  the  production 
of  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  but  are  considered  both  by  Jerome  and  Gro- 

*  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  his  Preface  to  the  book  of  Judith.  ■  Epist  i.  §  55. 

'  Grotius,  Praef.  ad  Annot.  in  Libr.  Judith,  apud  Crit  Sacr.  torn.  ▼.  p.  50.;  Moldenhawer 
Introd.  ad  Vet.  Test  pp.  155 — 1 5a;  Dr.Prideaux,  Connection,  voL  i.  pp.  36—40.;  Jahn, 
Inirod.  ad  Vet  Feed.  pp.  554—561.  *  Einleitung,  §  308.  pp.  405,  406. 

*  See  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit  art  Judith  ;  also  Journal  of  &icred  Literature,  July, 
1856,  pp.  342—363. 
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tins  as  a  work  of  pure  fiction,  wluch  was  annexed  to  the  ctDookil 
book  of  Esther  by  way  of  embellishnienl' 

These  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther  are  often  cited  by  the  &diet 
of  the  church ;  and  the  council  of  Trent  has  asngned  Uiem  a  jte 
among  the  canonical  books. 

[The  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  thrown  by  Jercnne  to  the  end 
of  the  book,  and  placed  by  Luther  among  the  Apocrypha,  oomprise: 
1.  Mordecai's  dream,  in  the  LXX.  preceding  EsUi.  L  1.,  and  fonmiig 
the  Vulgate  xL  1 — ^ril  6.  2.  The  edict  of  Haman  (mentioned  in.  1!, 
&C.),  in  the  LXX.  after  iii.  13.,  in  the  Ynl^te  xiiL  1 — 7.  3.  A 
prayer  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  in  the  LXA.  after  iv.  17.,  in  tfc 
Vulgate  xiiL  8 — xiv.  19.  4.  An  embellishment  of  the  scene  between 
Esther  and  the  king,  LXX.  v.  1,  2.,  Vulgate  xv.  4 — 19.  5.  Mot- 
decai's  edict  (mentioned  yiii.  9.),  in  the  LXX.  after  viiL  12.,  Vulgate, 
xvi  1 — 25.  6.  The  interpretation  of  Mordecai's  dream,  and  \k^  ac- 
count of  the  proclamation  of  the  Purim  feast  in  Egypt,  in  the  LXX 
and  Vulgate  after  x.  3.  These  additions  are  spurious,  as  appears  br 
their  contradicting  the  genuine  text:  c<Mnp.  LXIX.  L,  Vulgate xLl, 
xu.  1,  &c  with  Esth.  iL  16,  19—22.,  iiL  1,  4. ;  LXX.  Tiii.  13, 4c. 
Vulgate  xyL  22.  with  Esth.  ix.  20,  32. ;  also  by  the  religioiu  tone. 
which  varies  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  book.' 

There  are  two  Greek  texts,  a  simpler  and  more  ancient,  aad  i 
revised  one  with  several  alterations,  first  printed  by  Ussher.  It  hs 
been  imagined,  fit>m  the  subscription  impended  to  the  LXX.,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  epistle  of  Purim  had  been  translated,  that  diere 
was  a  Hebrew  ori^nal ;  but  most  probably  by  this  *'  epistk  d 
Purim,"  the  whole  (genuine)  book  is  intended.  The  additions  were 
therefore  ftom  a  Greek  writer.  The  translator  of  the  canonical  iwtk 
did  not  compose  them,  else  he  would  not  have  admitted  the  oontn- 
dictions  alreadv  pointed  out  Perhaps  they  are  the  work  of  m 
Egyptian  Jew  m  the  second  century  before  Christ  There  are  maoj 
versions  extant'] 


SECTION  VL 

ON  THB  WISDOM  OF  SOLOlf  OH. 


^  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon**  is  commonly  ascribed  to  that  Hehnnr 
monarch,  either  because  the  author  imitated  his  sententious  manner 
of  writing,  or  because  he  sometimes  speaks  in  his  name,  the  better  \o 
recommend  his  moral  precepts.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Solomon 
was  not  the  author ;  for  it  was  never  extant  in  Hebrew,  nor  received 
into  the  Hebrew  canon,  nor  is  the  style  like  that  of  Solomon.  Be- 
sides, numerous  passages  are  cited  in  it  from  Isaiah  and  Jeremiib; 

'  From  the  sabscriptioD  to  the  book  of  Esdier  in  the  LXX,  it  seems  to  hare  beeo  trus- 
lated  B.a  163^  or,  as  some  compote,  177.;  at  which  time  it  is  probable  the  tpoojpbl 
parts  were  first  interpolated.     See  before,  pi  64.,  note  '. 

•  De  Wette,  Eioleitnng,  §  200.  p.  269. 

•  Comp.  Whitaker,  Disputation  on  Holy  Script  Park.  Soc  edit  quest  I  cfaaix  rEff 
71—76.  J  Kitto's  Cjcl  of  Bibl.  Lit  art  Esther,  ApocrjphaJ  additions  to 
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eee  also  xv.  14.,  where  the  author  represents  his  countrymen  as  being 
in  subjection  to  enemies,  whom  he  describes  as  being  *^  most  foolish, 
and   more  miserable  than  very  babes. **     Whereas  Judah  and  Israel 
enjoyed  the  greatest  possible  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Solomon 
( 1  Kings  iv.  20,  21,  24,  25.).    To  which  we  may  add  that  this  book 
contains  several  words  boiTowed  from  the  Grecian  games,  'that  were 
not  in  use  till  long  after  his  time;  see  iv.  2.,  x.  12.    On  these  accounts, 
Jerome  informs  us  that  several  ancient  writers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies ascribed  it  to  Philo  the  Jew.*    Drusius  attributes  it  to  another 
more  ancient  Philo,  who  is  cited  by  Josephus';    but  the  Philo  of 
Drusius  was  a  heathen.    Bishop  Lowth  considers  this  book  to  be 
evidently  the  production  of  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  by  whom  it  was 
originally  written  in  Greek.     [Eichhom,  Gfrorer,  and  others  have 
supposed  the  author  to  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Therapeutae',  from 
what  is  said  in  iii.  13,  &c.,  xvL  28. ;   but  without  sufficient  reason. 
Little  more  can  be  said  than  that  he  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  living 
probably  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  B.  c.  145 — 117.*] 

The  book  of  Wwdom  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  ^rst,  which  is 
written  in  the  name  of  Solomon,  contains  a  description  or  encomium 
of  wisdom ;  by  which  comprehensive  term  the  ancient  Jews  under- 
stood prudence  and  foresight,  knowledge  and  understanding,  and 
principally  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality.     This  division  in- 
cludes the  first  six  chapters.     The  second  part  points  out  the  source 
of  true  wisdom  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  chapters.     In  the  third  part,  comprising  the  remainder  of  the 
book,  the  author  personifies  Solomon,  in  whose  name  he  introduces 
a  long  and  tedious  prayer  or  address  to  the  Deity,  which  treats  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  differing  from  the  subject  of  the  two  preceding 
parts ;  viz.  reflections  on  the  history  and  conduct  of  the  Israelites 
during  their  joumeyings  in  the  wilderness,   and  their  subsequent 
proneness  to  idolatry.     Hence  he  takes  occasion  to  inveigh  against 
idolatry,  the  origin  of  which  he  investigates,  and  concludes  with 
reflections  on  the  history  of  the  people  of  God.     [Other  divisions 
have  been  proposed,  into  two  parts,  i. — ix.,  x. — xix. ;  and  into  three, 
i.-^v.,  vi.  — ix ,  X.— xix.     The  book  has  also  been  called  incomplete, 
a  collection  of  various  fragments,  and  interpolated  by  a  Christian 
hand.     But  no  satisfactory  proofs  have  been  produced.^] 

The  style  bishop  Lowth  pronounces  to  be  very  unequal.  **  It 
is  often  pompous  and  turgid,  as  well  as  tedious  and  diffuse,  and 
abounds  in  epithets,  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews; 
it  is,  however,  sometimes  temperate,  poeticfd,  and  sublime."  *  This 
book  has  always  been  admired  for  the  sublime  ideas  which  it  con- 
tains of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  for  the  excellent  moral  tendency 
of  its  precepts ;  on  which  account  some  of  the  ancients  styled  it 
Panaretosy  or  the  treasury  of  virtue.  Although  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  particularly  Jerome^  considered  it  as  apocryphal,  yet 

*  Prajf.  in  Prov.  Sal.  •  Drusius  de  Henocho,  ell, 

*  De  Wette,  Einleitung.  §  314.  pp.  415—417. 

*  Ibid.  §313.  pp.  414,  415. 

*  Bishop  Lowtli,  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
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they  recommended  its  perusal,  in  consideration  of  its  excdlenee. 
The  third  council  of  Carthage,  held  in  397,  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
canonical  book,  under  the  name  of  the  fourth  book  of  Solomon  ;  sod 
the  council  of  Trent  confirmed  this  decidon.  Three  andent  tnii»- 
lations  of  it  are  extant,  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Latin ;  the  but  wafc 
executed  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  says  that  he  did  not  oorreot 
it     It  is  full  of  barbarisms. 

[There  are  other  versions,  as  the  Armenian,  which  is  very  fiutliliiL 
It  nas  been  said  that  this  book  is  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the  New 
Testament:  comp.  iiL  7.  with  Matt.  xui.  43.;  ii.  18.  with  Matt 
xxviL  43.;  xiiL  1.  with  Rom.  i.  20.;  ix.  13 ,  v.  18,  19.,  viL  26.,  wilk 
Rom.  xi.  34.,  Eph.  vi.  13,  14,  17.,  Heb.  i.  3.;  &c.  &c  Some  of 
these  must  be  acknowledged  very  doubtful  * ;  there  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, incongruous  in  supposing  that  a  man  like  St.  Paul,  versed  in 
all  the  literature  of  his  time  and  country,  might  occasionally  ado|ft 
the  phraseology  of  this  book,  just  as  he  h^  confessedly  done  of 
heathen  authors.  No  divine  authority  is  thereby  attributed  to  it 
Among  the  fathers  it  is  said  first  to  be  cited  by  Clement  of  Rome'; 
but  he  does  not  call  it  scripture.  Later  writers  certainly  seem  to 
give  it  higher  honour.*] 


SECTION  VIL 

ON  THB  BOOK  OF  BOCLESIASTIOITS. 

**  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus,*  like 
the  preceding,  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  production  of 
Solomon;  whence  the  council  of  Carthage  deemed  it  canonicaL  under 
the  title  of  the  fifth  book  of  Solomon;  and  their  decision  was  adopted 
by  the  council  of  Trent.  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  it  was  not, 
and  could  not,  be  written  by  Solomon,  because  allusion  is  made 
(xlvii.  24,  25.)  to  the  captivi^ ;  although  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  author  collected  some  scattered  sentiments  ascribed  to  Solomon, 
which  he  arranged  with  the  other  materials  he  had  selected  for  his 
work.  Sonntag  is  of  opinion  that  this  book  is  a  collection  of  frag- 
ments or  miscellaneous  hints  for  a  large  work,  planned  out  and  began, 
but  not  completed.^  Respecting  the  author  we  have  no  informatiofi 
but  what  we  collect  from  the  book  itself;  and  from  this  it  appears 
that  it  was  written  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  who  had  travelled 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  who,  according  to  Bretschneider*,  lived 
about  180.  B.C.  This  man,  being  deeply  conversant  with  the  Old 
Testament,  and  having  collected  many  things  from  the  prophets, 
blended  them,  as  well  as  the  sentences  ascribed  to  Solomon,  with  the 

>  See  Bp.  Cofiin,  Scholastical  Hist,  of  the  Canoo,  no.  xxxvi.  pp.  24 — 26.  (edit.  Oxfofd, 
1849). 

*  Epist.  i.  ad  Cor.  §§  3,  27. 

■  Comp.  Whi taker,  Disp.  on  Holy  Script,  qaest.  L  chapp.  yi.  xii.  pp.  56, 86 — 90.;  Btlo'* 
CycL  of  Bibl.  Lit.  art.  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

*  I)e  Jcsa  Siracidffi  Ecclcsiu&tico  Coromentarius,  4to.  Rigii,  1792. 

*  I?retschneider,  Liber  Jesu  Siracid».  Prolog,  pp.  10—32.     [Comp.  De  Wcltc,  E* 
leiiuiig,  §  316.  pp.  418,  419.] 
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result  of  his  own  observation,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  produce  an 
ethical  treatise  that  might  be  useful  to  his  countrymen.  [See  xii.  8 
— xiii.  23.,  XV.  11  —  20.,  xvi.  26 — xvii.  20.,  xix.  6  —  17.,  xxiii.  16 
— 27,  xxvi.  1  — 18.,  XXX.  1  — 13.,  xxxvii.  27  —  xxxviii.  15.,  24 — 
xxxix.  11. ;  &c. :  comp.  also  L — ^ix.  xxiv.  with  Prov.  i. — ix.*]  This 
book  was  written  in  Hebrew,  or  perhaps  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect 
then  in  use  in  Judasa,  and  was  translated  by  the  author's  grandson  into 
Greek,  about  the  year  130.  B.C.,  for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  Judaea.  The  trans- 
lator is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Sirach,  as  well  as  his  grandfather 
the  author.     But  this  is  doubtf uL 

This  book  **  is  a  collection,  without  any  definite  order,  of  medita- 
tions and  proverbs  relating  to  religion,  to  morals,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  human  life ;  generally  mstinguished  by  much  acuteness  of  thought, 
and  propriety  of  diction ;  and  not  unfrequently  marked  by  consider- 
able beauty  and  elegance  of  expression ;  and  occasionally  rising  to 
the  sublimest  heights  of  human  eloquence."*  From  the  great  simi- 
larity between  this  book  and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  in  sentiments^ 
diction,  complexion  of  the  style,  and  construction  of  the  periods, 
bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  adopted  the  same  mode 
of  versification  which  is  found  in  the  Proverbs;  and  that  he  has 
performed  his  translation  with  such  a  religious  regard  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  that,  were  it  literally  and  accurately  to  be  re-translated,  he  has 
very  little  doubt  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  original  diction  might 
be  recovered.' 

This  book  has  met  with  general  and  deserved  esteem  in  the  Western 
church,  and  was  introduced  into  the  public  service  by  the  venerable 
reformers  and  compilers  of  our  national  liturgy.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts ;  the j^r^^  of  which  (i.  —  xliii.)  contains  a  commendation 
of  wisdom,  and  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  life,  that  are  adapted 
to  persons  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  of  every  age  and  sex.  In 
the  second  part,  the  author  celebrates  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
other  distinguished  men  among  the  Jews  (xliv. — 1.).  And  the  third 
part  (li.)  concludes  with  a  prayer  or  hymn  of  the  author,  and  an 
exhortation  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  frequently  cited  by  the  fathers  of 
the  church  under  the  titles  of  17  ^Irjaov  Xo^ut,  the  wisdom  of  Jesus, 
UavdpsTos  Xo<f>La,  wisdom,  the  treasure  of  all  the  virtues,  or  A6yo9,  tlie 
discourse.  The  Latins  cite  it  under  the  appellation  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
that  is,  a  book  which  was  read  in  the  churches,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Anciently,  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
catechumens,  on  account  of  the  edifying  nature  of  its  instruction : 
next  to  the  inspired  writings,  a  collection  of  purer  moral  precepts 
does  not  exist.  Besides  the  Greek  copy  of  this  book,  and  the  Latin 
version,  there  are  two  versions  of  it,  one  in  Syriac,  and  the  other  in 
Arabic :  the  Latin  translation  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era :  it  is  full  of  Greek  terms,  but 

«  De  Wette,  Einleitung.  §  517.  p.  420. 

*  Christian  Remembrancer,  May  1827,  p.  262.     Comp.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  68. 

•  Biuhop  Lowth,  Lectures,  voL  il  p.  177. 
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differs  widely  from  the  present  Greek  of  Ecclesiasticus.  "  The  au- 
thorized English  version  of  this  treatise  appears  to  have  been  made 
from  the  Greek  text,  as  exhibited  in  the  Complutensian  Polyslott, 
a  text  which  has,  not  without  reason,  been  suspected  of  having  oeen 
made  conformable  in  many  places  to  the  Vulgate.  A  new  translation, 
made  immediately  from  the  Vatican  or  Alexandrian  text,  would  exhibit 
this  treatise  to  us  in  a  purer  form." ' 

[For  some  examples  of  the  phraseologv,  which  prove  that  the 
original  was  Hebrew,  and  for  a  table  of  the  different  arrangements 
of  various  sections  of  this  book  according  to  the  Vatican,  Alexandrian 
and  Aldine,  and  the  Complutensian,  Paris,  and  Antwerp  texts,  the 
student  may  consult  De  Wette.* 

It  is  said  that  this  book  is  cited  by  Ignatius  and  by  Clement  of 
Some ;  but  this  is  not  true.  Ignatius  certainly  does  not  allude  to  it '; 
and  no  citation  has  been  discovered  in  Clement.  Later  fathers  have 
repeatedly  referred  to  it.  Allusions  have  been  supposed  in  the  New 
Testament:  e.y.  James  L  19.,  to  Ecclus.  v.  10,  11. ;  but  these  are 
questionable. 

The  Talmud  speaks  of  a  work  of  Jesus  Ben  Sira,  and  reckons  it 
among  the  D^;^^n|y  or  hagiographa ;  and  there  are  still  extant  two 
alphabetical  collections  of  proverbs  under  the  same  name.  But  it  can 
hfu^ly  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  these  was  identical  with  the 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus.^] 


SECTION  vra. 

ON  TUB  BOOK  OF  BAEUOH. 


The  book  of  Baruch  is  not  extant  in  Hebrew,  and  only  in  Greek 
and  Syriac;  but  in  what  language  it  was  originally  written  it  is 
now  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  is  equally  uncertain  by  whom  this 
book  was  written,  and  whether  it  contains  any  matters  historically- 
true,  or  whether  the  whole  is  a  fiction.  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  an  entire  fiction,  and  that  it  was  composed  by  some  Hellenistic 
Jew  under  the  name  of  Baruch.  In  the  Vulgate  version  it  is  placed 
after  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  but  it  was  never  considered  as 
a  canonical  book  by  the  Jews,  though,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  cited  and  read  as  a  production  entitled  to  credit, 

[Critics  do  not  agree  as  to  whether  the  whole  of  this  book  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  author.  De  Wette  argues  for  the  unity  of 
the  whole,  and  is  probably  right.  It  would  seem  most  likely  that  it 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew ;  and  Hitzi^  has  conjectured  that 
one  person  translated  it  and  the  book  of  Jeremiah  into  Greek.^ 

>  Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  ix.  p.  263. 
'  Einleitung,  §§  817,  318.  pp.  420,  421. 

'  It  is  cited  in  an  epistle  ad  Heronem,  once  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  but  which  ctcij  one 
now  knows  to  be  spurious. 

*  Corap.  De  Wette,  Einleitnng,  §  319.  pp.  422—424.;  see  also  Kitto's  QycL  of  BibL  Liu 
art.  Wisdom  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach ;  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art  Ecclesiastieus. 

*  See  Fritzsche,  Exeget.  Handbuch  za  den  Apocr.  des  A.  T.,  Das  Buch  Baruch,  Einlei- 
tung,  $  5.  p.  173. 
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Sufficient  proofs  have  been  produced  against  its  truthfiilness.  The 
name  of  Baruch  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  canonical  books  of  scrip- 
ture approved  in  the  council  of  Laodicea ;  but,  according  to  bishop 
Cosin,  not  this  apocryphal  work  is  thereby  meant,  but  **  those  passages 
of  him  which  are  comprehended  in  the  book  of  Jeremy."*] 

The  principal  subject  of  the  book  is  an  epistle,  pretended  to  be 
sent  by  Jehoiachin  and  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon  to  their  brethren 
in  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  last  chapter  contains  an  epistle  which 
fidsely  bears  the  name  of  Jeremiah.  There  are  two  versions  of  this 
book  extant,  in  Sy riac  and  in  Arabic ;  the  Latin  translation  in  the 
Vulgate  is  prior  to  the  time  of  Jerome.  There  is  another  revised 
Latin  version. 

[|The  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel,  viz.,  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  the  History  of  Susanna,  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  have 
already  been  noticed.^1 


SECTION  IX 

OK  tTHB  FBATEB  OF  UANABSB8. 


^*  The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king  of  Judah,  when  he  Was  holden 
captive  in  Babylon,"  though  not  unworthy  of  the  occasion  on  which 
it  is  pretended  to  have  been  composed,  was  never  recognized  as 
canonical  It  is  rejected  as  spurious  even  by  the  church  of  Bome. 
In  2  Chron.  xxziii.  18,  19.  there  is  mention  of  a  prayer  by  the  king, 
which  is  said  to  be  written  **  in  the  Book  of  the  kings  of  Israel,"  and 
also,  "  among  the  sayings  of  the  seers."  But  it  is  evident  that  this 
composition,  which  abounds  with  deeply-pious  and  penitent  expres- 
sions, cannot  be  the  prayer  there  alluded  to ;  for  it  never  was  extant 
in  Hebrew,  nor  can  it  be  traced  to  a  higher  source  than  the  Vulgate 
Latin  version.  [It  is  found  in  Greek,  as  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 
A  Hebrew  translation  was  made  from  the  Greek.]  As  it  is  men- 
tioned by  no  vi^dter  more  ancient  than  the  pseudo-Clement,  in  the 
pretended  apostolical  constitutions,  which  were  compiled  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  is  probable  that  this  prayer  was  composed  by 
some  unknown  person,  who  thought  he  could  supply  the  loss  of  the 
original  prayer.^ 


SECTION  3L 

OM  THE  BOOKS  OF  MAOOABfeBS. 


The  two  books  of  Maccabees  are  thus  denominated,  because  they 
relate  the  patriotic  and  gallant  exploits  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  Ins 

'  Scholast.  Hist  of  the  Can.  of  Script,  nos.  lix. — ^IxL  pp.  67,  &c.,  table  of  matters,  pp. 
31 1,  &C.  See  also  Whitaker,  Disp.  of  Holy  Script,  quest.  L  chap.  vii.  pp.  67—70. ;  De 
Wette,  Eioleitung,  §§  321—826.  pp.  424—429.}  AiiU?»  CjcL  of  BibL  Lit  art  Baruch, 
The  Book  of. 

■  See  before,  pp.  852—854.      •  See  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  BibL  Lit  art.  Manasses,  Prayer  of. 
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brethren :  ihey  are  both  admitted  into  the  canon  of  scripiiire  by  the 
church  of  Rome* 

1.  The  first  book  oontiuna  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  death  of  Smoo, 
a  period  of  about  thirty-four  years  [b.c.  175 — 135].  Its  original 
language  has  been  greatly  controverted.  Jerome  expressly  says  thu 
he  had  seen  the  original  in  Hebrew.^  But  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  lost*  The  title  which  it  then  bore  was  Sharbit  Sar  Bat  B, 
which  has  been  variously  translated^  Tlie  Scourge  of  the  RebeUoymxA 
the  Lordy  and  The  Sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sons  of  God,  a  title 
which  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  Judas,  who  was  a  valiaat 
commsmder  of  the  persecuted  Israelites.  The  author  of  this  book  b 
not  certainly  known :  some  conjecture  that  it  was  written  by  John 
Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon,  who  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  tfcc 
Jews  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  who  commenced  his  goverDment  at 
the  time  when  this  history  ends ;  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  compiled  by  the  Great  Synagogue.  It  is,  however,  not  impro- 
bable that  it  was  composed  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  when  the 
wars  of  the  Maccabees  were  terminated,  either  by  Hyrcanus  himself, 
or  by  some  persons  employed  by  him.  From  the  Syro-Chaldjuc  (or 
Hebrew)  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  thence  into  Latin.  Our 
English  version  is  made  from  the  Greek.'  "  The  first  book  of 
Maccabees  is  a  most  valuable  historical  monument,  written  with 
great  accuracy  and  fidelity,  on  which  more  reliance  may  be  placed 
than  on  the  writings  of  Josephus,  who  has  borrowed  his  materials 
from  ity  and  has  frequently  mistaken  its  meaning."^ 

[The  name  Maccabees  is  probably  derived  from  ^;igO,  a  hammer; 
that  of  Asmonasans  is  D^)9^n,  the  fat,  u  e.  nobles  (Psal.  IxviiL  32.); 

s     -^ 
comp.   A-.iL>-,  a  great  man  with  a  retinue. 

The  original  language  of  1  Maccabees  was  in  all  probabOitj 
Hebrew ;  and  De  Wette  has  pointed  out  certain  expressions  and 
mistakes  in  the  Greek  text,  easy  and  flowing  as  it  is,  which  prove  ia 
his  opinion  that  it  is  but  a  translation.  The  author  he  believes  to 
have  been  a  Palestinian  Jew,  and  places  him  (comp.  xiiL  30.,  ztL  23, 
24  )  after  the  death  of  Hyrcanus.  Josephus  seems  to  have  used  the 
Greek  version,  from  which  were  made  the  Syriac  and  the  old  Latin 
before  the  time  of  Jerome.*] 

2.  The  second  book  of  Maccabees  consists  of  several  pieces  com- 
piled by  an  unknown  author.  It  commences  with  two  epistles  sent 
from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  those  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  ex* 
horting  them  to  observe  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  altar, 
erected  by  Judas  Maccabeus  on  his  purifying  the  temple.    These 

>  Hieron.  Prolog.  Galeat  sire  Frsef.  in  JAh,  Begmn. 

'  I>r.  Keonicott,  however,  in  his  Dissertatio  Generalis,  cites  two  maniucripti,  ooe  of 
which,  No.  474.,  is  preserved  at  Rome,  Libr.  Maccab.  Chaldaice,  written  early  in  th«thi^ 
teenth  centary;  a  second.  No.  6 1 3^  existing  at  Hamburgh,  Libr.  Maccab.  Hebnice^wiina 
in  the  year  1488.    Dr.  Cotton's  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  pp.  xxi.,  xxii 

'  Fndeaiuc,  Connection,  snb  anno  166.  vol  il  pp.  185,  186. 

*  Michaelis,  Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  i  p.  71. 

•  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §§  299—301.:  comp.  Kitto's  CycL  of  BibL  Lit.  lit  llaeoAeti, 
Books  oC 
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epistles,  which  are  confessedly  spurious,  are  followed  by  the  author*s 
preface  to  his  history,  which  is  an  abridgement  of  a  larger  work 
compiled  by  one  Jason,  a  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Cyrene ;  who  wrote  in 
Greek  the  history  of  Judas  MaccabsBus  and  his  brethren,  and  an 
account  of  the  wars  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  son  £u- 
pator,  in  five  books.  The  entire  work  of  Jason  [which  was  not 
earlier  than  161  B.C.]  has  long  since  perished ;  and  Dr.  Prideaux  is 
of  opinion '  that  the  author  of  this  second  book  of  Maccabees  was  a 
Hellenistic  Jew  of  Alexandria,  because  he  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  temple  in  Egypt  and  that  at  Jerusalem,  calling  the  latter 
the  great  temple.  This  book  is  not  equal  in  accuracy  to  the  first, 
which  it  contradicts ;  it  is  not  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and 
sometimes  is  at  variance  with  the  inspired  writings.  Comp.  2  Mace. 
i.  18.  with  Ezra  iii.  2,  3.;  and  ii.  5 — 8.  with  Jer.  iii.  16.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  read  with  great  caution.  It  contains  the  history  of 
about  fifteen  years,  from  the  execution  of  the  commission  of  Helio- 
dorus,  sent  by  Seleucus  to  bring  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
to  the  victory  of  Judas  Maccabasus  over  Nicanor,  that  is,  A.M. 
3828  to  3843.  Two  ancient  translations  are  extant,  one  in  Syriac, 
the  other  in  Latin :  both  are  prior  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  both 
miserably  executed.  [The  Arabic  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  is  a  com- 
pilation extending  beyond  the  point  where  this  work  stops.]  The 
version  in  our  bibles  was  executed  from  the  Greek.  [The  original 
language  was  Greek,  though  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  prefixed 
letters,  which  are  not  genuine,  were  first  written  in  Hebrew.  Jose- 
phus  has  not  used  this  work.'] 

Besides  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  here  noticed,  there  are  three 
others  which  bear  their  names,  but  very  improperly :  none  of  them 
has  ever  been  reputed  canonical. 

3.  The  third  book  of  Maccabees  contains  the  history  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  their 
sufierings  under  it.  From  its  style,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  some  Alexandrian  Jew :  it  abounds  with  absurd  fables.  It  ought 
in  strictness  to  be  called  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  as  the  events  it 
professes  to  relate  occurred  before  the  achievements  of  that  family  ; 
but  as  it  is  df  less  authority  than  the  other  two  it  is  reckoned  after 
them.  It  IS  extant  in  Syriac,  though  the  translator  was  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  Greek  language ;  and  it  is  also  found  in 
the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  texts  of  the  Grreek  Septuagint  version  ; 
but  it  was  never  inserted  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  nor  in  our  English 
bibles.*  Being  reputed  a  canonical  book  by  the  Greek  church,  it  is 
inserted  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Septuagint :  a  translation  of 
the  third  book  of  Maccabees  is  in  Becke's  edition  of  the  English 
bible,  printed  in  15ol;  a  second  translation  by  Mr.  Whiston  was 
published  in  his  **  Authentic  Documents,**  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 
1719-27 ;  and  a  third  version  by  Crutwell  was  added  to  his  edition 

*  Connection,  sub  anno  166.  toL  ii.  pp.  186,  187. 

*  See  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §§  302—^04.}  Kitto's  Cjd.  of  BibL  Lit.  art  Maccabees, 
Books  of. 

'  Prideanz,  Connection,  toL  il  p.  111.  8th  edit  wb  anno  216. 
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of  the  authorized  English  version,  with  the  notes  of  bishop  Wilson. 
Dr.  Cotton  considers  Mr.  Whiston's  version  to  be  the  more  faithful 
of  the  three ;  but  he  has  not  held  himself  bound  to  retain  it  in  his 
English  edition  of  the  five  books  of  Maccabees,  wherever  an  examina- 
tion of  the  original  suggested  an  alteration  as  advisable.^ 

4.  The  fourth  book  of  Maccabees  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  book  **  concerning  the  government  or  empire  of  reason,"  ascribed 
to  Josephus  by  Philostratus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome.  Its  author  is 
not  known :  it  is  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  and  in  various  editions  of 
the  LXX.,  in  which  it  is  placed  after  the  three  books  of  Maccabees, 
but  it  is  not  extant  in  any  Latin  bibles.  It  is  designed  to  adorn  and 
enlarge  the  history  of  old  Eleazar,  and  of  the  seven  brothers,  who 
with  Sieir  mother  suffered  martyrdom  under  Antiochus,  as  is  related 
more  succinctly  in  2  Mace  vL  vii.*  Dr.  Cotton  has  the  honour  of 
giving  the  first  correct  English  version  of  this  book. 

5.  The  fifth  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author,  who  lived  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  compiled  from  the  acts  of  each  successive  high- 
priest.  Although  Calmet  believes  it  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
whence  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  it  is  not  now  extant  in  either  of 
those  languages.  It  is,  however,  found  both  in  Syriac  and  in  Arabic 
Dr.  Cotton  has  given  an  English  translation  of  it  from  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Arabic  text,  printed  in  bishop  Walton's  Polyglott. 
**  This  book  is  a  kind  of  chronicle  of  Jewish  affairs,  commencing  with 
the  attempt  on  the  treasury  of  Jerusalem  made  by  Heliodorus  (with 
an  interpolation  of  the  history  of  the  LXX.  version,  composed  by 
desire  of  Ptolemy),  and  reaching  down  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ;  or, 
speaking  accurately,  to  that  particular  point  of  time,  at  which  Herod, 
almost  glutted  with  the  noblest  blood  of  the  Jews,  turned  his  mur- 
derous hands  upon  the  members  of  his  own  familv,  and  completed  the 
sad  tragedy  of  the  Asmonasan  princes,  by  the  slaughter  of  his  own 
wife,  Mariamne,  her  mother,  and  his  own  twQ  sons."^ 

'  Cotton's  Fire  Books  of  Maccabees,  p.  xx.  [Comp.  De  Wette,  Einleitiing,  §§  305» 
806.1 

'  Calmet*8  Preface  sor  le  it.  Livre  des  Maccabees.  Dissertations,  torn,  ii  pp.  423 — 428.« 
or  Comm.  Lit.  torn,  iil  pp.  1040—1042.,  where  he  has  collected  all  the  traditionary  infor- 
mation extant  concerning  this  book. 

'  Cotton's  Fire  Books  of  Maccabees,  pp.  xxxiL  xxxiy.  xxzY. :  comp.  Eitto's  Qjcl.  of 
BibL  Lit  art  Maccabees,  Books  o& 
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1—5 764 

[4—20.  law  of  the  )ung  697,  598 

►-22.    ....  764 

5,  19 140 


DBUTEBOaOMT. 

Chap.       VeiM.  Twm 

xix.        15 137 

21 121 

xxL        23. 165 

xxiv.      1 120 

XXT.       4 160 

& 129 

xxril     26 164 

XXX.       12—14 154 

xxxL      9—11,22,24—26.        .         .  544 

xxxiL     17.       .        .                 .         .  161 

21 •        .  155 

25142 225 

85 157 

36 173 

43. 158 

JOSHUA. 

1.  5 174 

iv.  19 457 

X.  12—14.         .         .         .    619— €21 

15—48.         .         .         .     458,459 

23,37 449 

xL  19.  with  XT.  63.  and  Jadg.  L 

21 459 

xiv.         1 457 

XT.  63.        ...         .     609,610 

xxi.        25 466 

xxiv.      26,  29,  &C   .        .         .     609, 610 
32 488 

JUDOBS. 

L            21 459 

V.            28—30 335 

Ti            1 459 

▼ii.          18 107 

ix.           5,  18,  56 459 

xiL  6.** Shibboleth*  ...  4 

xTiiL  30.  "  captinty  of  the  land  *  .  625 

XX.         3^  46 459 

xxL        12,  19 625 

BUTH. 
iv.  18—22 '630 

1  SAMUSL. 

ii.  25 213 

vi.  19 105,  10< 

viu  13 633 

ix,  7 105 

xii.         11 459 

xiii.        14 145 

XT.  29.        .                  ...    451 

xvi.  14— 23.  with  XTii.         .   459-461 

xxi.         1—9 486 

xxii.       20 461 

xxviiL  Appearance  of  Samuel  •        637  «. 

XXXL      4 461 

2  8A1CUEL. 

I  10. 461 

vii.  14 164 

viii.        4.  with  1  Cbron.  xviiL  4.     .461 
17 105,461 
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Sbaxuxl. 

Chap.       Vertft.  Page 

Z.            6,  18 461 

XT.  7 104,  105 

2uuii.      1,  8.  David  claims  inspiration  724 

8 816 

8.  with  1  Chron.  xi  11.        .  462 
zxiy.      1, 9.  with  1  Chron.  jod.  1, 5. 462, 463 
IS,  24.  with  1  Chron*  xxi.  11, 

12,25 468 

1  XIN08. 

i.            20 109 

W.          26.  with  2  Chron.  ix.  25.       .  468 

82 731 

V.           11.  with  2  Chron.  ii.  10.       .  468 

13 642 

NT.           1 489 

viL         15.  with  2  Chron.  iiil5.       .  463 

24—26.         ....  466 

vHL         9 489 

ix.          23,  28 463 

xi.           1,  2.     .         .                 .        .  739 

xr.         10.  with  2  Chron.  viiL  18.    .  464 

xvi.        10,  15, 23, 29.      .        .  464 

xix.        14,  18.          ...  156 

xxi.        19 642 

xxii.       15 236 

38 642 

48 655 

51.       .         •                           .  464 

SKnros. 

i.             17 464 

iii            1 464 

iv.  38—41.  Frugality  of  the  pro 

phets   .        .        .^62 

viii        13.       .        .        ,        .        .  241 

16,17 464 

26 466 

IX.  27 467 

X.  13 466,467 

xiii.        1,  10. 465 

xiv.         17.        .        .         .         •        .  465 

XV.          1,  SO,  32,  S3,  34.  .         .         .  465 

xvi.        7—9 467 

xvii.        1 465 

6 466 

xviii.      5.  with  xxiii  25.  .        •         644  n. 

XX.                     621 

xxiii.      30 465 

xxiy.      6. 465 

8,14 466 

17 467 

XXV.       8 468 

37—30 643 


.  466 

.  466 

.  462 

.  461 

.  461 
462,  468 

.  463 

.  461 


y. 

26.        .        .        . 

vi. 

70.        . 

xi. 

11.        . 

xvni. 

4,  16.   . 

xix. 

7,  18.  . 

xxi. 

1.5.     .         , 
11,  12,25. 

XXIV. 

3,  6,  31. 

2  GHBOinCLBS. 

Chap.       Vena.  Paga 

ii  10 463 

iii.  15 463 

iv.  3 — 5 466 

viii.         10 463 

18 463,464 

ix.  25 463 

XX.         81 464 

36.  *< ships  to  go  to  Tarshish"   655 

xxi.        5. 464 

xxii       2,  8 466 

9 467 

xxviii    20, 21 467 

XXXV.     24 465 

xxxvi    9.  .         •         •         .     466, 467 

10 467 

i.  2.  Proclamation  of  Cyms     .    782 

ii.  with  Neh.  vii  6—73.    .     467,  468 

iii.  4.  with  Neh.  viii  17.     .        .    660 

vii         9 717 

HEHKMIAH. 

vii         6—73.  .        .        ,     467,468 

viii.        ft 8 

17 603,  660 

B8TH1BB. 

viii         16 ^1 

JOB. 

i.  8 667 

ii.  9 236 

iv.        13—16.    "a  spirit  passed," 

&c 768 

V.  13 160 

xvii.       12 320 

xix.       25—29.         "my  Redeemer 

liveth."  691,  695,  696,  697 

XX.        10.  **  his  hands,"  (children)   .    239 

xxii       15—20 697 

xxvi      5 369 

7.    *'  hangeth  the  earth  upon 
nothing.".        .        .        .    305 
xxviii.    1,  6."  a  vein  for  the  silver,"  Stc.  305, 

306 

xxix.     18.  '*  days  as  the  sand.**       .    305 

xxxi     26—28.         •         •         •  696  n. 

xlii        8,  9.     .        .        •  .     696 

10 703 

FSAL1I8. 


i 
ii 

6. 

»         * 

366 
141 
109 
145 
178 

IV. 

4.          • 

166 

V. 

7—10. 

.     726 
.     149 

Vlll. 

2. 

.     128 

4—6. "  what  is  man,"  &c.  161,  206 
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P8ALMS. 

Chap.       Verie.  P»lt« 

X.  7 149 

Xiv.         1—8 148 

7.  **  bringeth  back  the  captiYitj  "  703 
xyL        8— U 140 

9 225 

xviiL      49 158 

xiz.        4 155 

7—10 868 

8 821 

xxiL       1 133 

18 188 

22 168 

xxlv.      1 161 

8y  4*     •         •         •         •         •     866 

xxri.      6. 236 

xxviiL    8 109 

xxxL      5 136 

xxxii.     1, 2, 150 

xxxiii.    13,  14 869 

xxxiv.    12—16.        .        .        .        .176 

XXXV.     1 .149 

xl.  6—8.  ....     172 

xli.         9.  .        .        .         .        .137 

xlii.        2 268 

xii¥.       22 151 

xIt.        2 753 

6,7.  ....  167 
xlvi  6,  10.  ....  869 
li.  4. 148 

18,19.  .         .        .         709  11. 

Ixviii.     18. 165 

Ixix.       9 186,  158 

22,23.  ....     156 

25 138 

IxxviL  1,11,  16.  .  .  .  .  869 
Ixxviil.  2 125,  191 

24 136 

61 622,625 

Ixxxii.    6 137 

Ixxxiy.  n 432 

Ixxxv.    10. 834 

Ixxxix.  12 289 

20. 145 

xci.         11,12 117 

xciy.       11 160 

xcv.  7—11.  ....  168 
xcviL     7 166 

11 821 

C  8 106 

cii.  25—27.  .  .  .  167,206 
ciii.         11,12.  .        •        .        .    869 

civ.         4 166 

CVL         17 457 

cix.        8 137 

8 138 

cz.        A  prophetic  description        .    189 

1.        .        .        •        •        .131 

4 169 

exi.  4.  panOlel  to  cxii.  4.  .  .  226 
cxiL       4 821 

9 164 

10 869 

cxvi.       10 163 

cxvil      1 159 

cxviii.    6 ,174 


P8ALN8. 

Chap.  Vers«.  Paf« 

cxviiL  22, 28.  .         •         .128, 204 

cxxi.  1,2 718 

cxxxv.  15—18 870 

oxL  8. 149 

i.  20—28 786 

iu.  11,  12 173 

20 804,805 

84 175 

TiiL       22— 81.I>e6criptionof  wisdom.  384, 
X.  736—738, 872 

1 867,735 

7. 868 

12 177 

14 292,785 

xL         21.«handinhand.''    .       .    239 

81 177 

xvi.        7 489 

XTiiL      92.       .        .        .        .        .     103 

ZxiL       6 421,422 

9 164 

xxiii.      15,  16.  ....     370 

XXV.       21,22.  ....     158 

xxvi.      4,5 425 

11 177 

XXX.       15.       .        .        ...        .241 

SCGLBSliJnS. 

i.  12.       '.        .        .        .        .    740 

iii.  21 745 

xil        2 — 6.  Description  of  old  age.    842, 

843 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON. 

iL  14—16.        ....  754 

iv.  4. 758 

v.  10—1 6.  The  doihed  body  d^ 

scribed.     •        .        .  758 

vi  4.  Tinah  and  Jenisalem.      *  759 

viL            The  clothed  body  described.  758 

viii.  1 1.  **  Solomon  had  a  vineyard"  759 


vii. 


viii 


IX. 


X. 

xl. 


illostrated    ....  255 

1.  Title  general  to  the  book.  780 

8 369 

5,  6.     •         .        .        •         .  820 

9 158 

9,10.*'maketheheartfat,''&c.  124, 
180,    191^408 

10—16 202 

14 114 

14-.16.        ....  406 

12,  18.          ...  177 

14 158 

17,  18 168 

1,2.              ....  118 

8.**  no*  increased  the  joj.**  .  106 

22,28.          •        ...  152 

6 406 

10 159 
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fhiip. 
XIX. 

xxi. 
xxii. 


XXIll. 
XXV. 

xxviit 


XXXIV. 

xL 


xUi. 


xlv. 
xlvi. 
xlix. 

lu. 


liU 


liv. 


Iv. 


Ivi. 

Iviii. 

lix. 

Ixi. 


Ixii. 
Ixiii. 


Uiv. 
ikv. 
Ixvl 


IT. 

vii. 
ix. 


18AIAH. 

Verse, 

18—25, 

11,13. 

I— U, 

8.  ^  he  discovered 

&c 
13.      . 
13,      . 
8. 

11,12. 
16.  . 
23—29. 

10.  . 
13.  . 
U.  , 
6. 

3-5. 
5. 

6—8. 
13.       . 
1-4.  . 
1—7.   The 

Lord 
23.       . 
11. 
6. 
8. 
5. 
7. 

11.  12. 
15.       . 
1. 
4. 

5.6,9. 
7. 
7,8.     . 

12.  . 
I. 

10.       , 
13. 
3. 

6.7.  . 
7. 
10.       . 

7.8.  . 
20,  21. 
1,2.  . 
4.  "build 


lerrant  of  the 


Page 
.     785 
402,403 
.     785 
the  coTering,** 

239 
162 
786 
162 
161 
153 
843 
156 
126 
159 
401 
115,  116 
105 
175 
157 
123 


805 
158 
225 
146 
163,  192 
148 


155 
163 
159 
137 
122 
176 
805 
149 
136 
165 
368 
136 
146 
867 
127 
103 
149 
157 
135 
106, 
107 

10 336,337 

4 795,796 

11 127 

1 — 6.  To  whom  thw  prophecy 
refcrd.       ....    802 

4 160 

1,2 155 

1,2 144 

JBREMIAn. 

Whether  cited  for  Zecbariah.  133  n. 

9,  10.            ...  403 

18 318 

10 329 

11 128 

24 159 

U. 819 


the  old  wastes.** 


JEBBUIAH. 


Ch«|».       Veme. 
xxu.        18,  19. 
xxiii.      5, 6. 
XXV.         1. 

6-9, 
xxxi.      15. 

22. 

81-^4 

31—36 
xxxiii.   8. 
xxxvi.    9. 

30. 
xlix. 
li. 


19. 
19. 
49—64. 


lii. 


Xll. 

xiii. 
xiv. 
xviii. 

XX. 

xxxvii. 
xlv. 


Jeremiah.' 
12,  28,  29,  30. 
28. 


i 
iv. 
vi. 
ix. 


L 
ii 

VI. 
XL 


XIL 

xiii 
xiv 


V. 

viiL 


64.  **Thna  far  the  words  of 


V»g9 

.  465 
.  824 
.  468 
.     837 

115,204 
.     824 

170,  171 
.  824 
.  824 
.  837 
.     465 

349,  350 
.  104 
782 


816n. 
.  468 
•     466 


BZKKIBL. 

18.  with  Jer.  xxxii.  4.  and 
xxxiv.  3.  .         .         .         831  n 

19,22 329 

14 668,  670 

20.  «•  The  son  shall  not  bt  ar 
the  iniquity,"  &c.      .     456,  829 

25,26 329 

11 319 

10—12 593 


PAMIBL. 

1 468,836 

27 851 

11 850 

2 848,849 

25 842 

25—27 840 

HOCSA. 

10 152 

23 152 

6. 122 

1.  ''called  my  son   out  of 
Kgypt"    .        .      114,203,406 

8,9 367 

10, 1 1.  adapted  to  two  events  858  n. 
9.  Feast  of  tabernacles  .  603,  660 
14.       •        «...     162 

2. 174 

9. 370 


JOEL. 


.     367 

361,  362 

.     139 


20.  **  the  northern  army ' 
28-32. 

AHOS. 

25—27 144 

9,   10.   «'I  wm  darken  the 

earth,**  &c        .        .         864  n. 
11,12.  .        .        •        •     147 

OBADIAH. 

17—21.        •        •        «        •    866 
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JOHIH. 

Chafi.       Verse.  Page 

ii.  1 869 

ill.  8. 869 

MIGAH. 

y.  S.   ''But  thou,  Bethlehem," 

&e.  ...     114,872 

XAHUIL 

ii  13 874 

HABAULUX. 

i            5 146 

iL           3,4. 147 

ill         11.^  The  mm  and  moon  stood 

rtill**        ....  620 

SBPHAJflAH. 

i  8. 877 

HAOeAI. 

ii.  3. 879 

6 174 

7.  **  desire  of  all  nations  "  879,  880 

2ECBABIAH. 

ix.  9 127 

XL         IS.  **  Cast  it  unto  the  poUer," 

&c  .        .        .        .     133, 822 

xii.         10 138 

xiiL        7 132 

MALACHI. 

i.            2,8 151 

ii.           7 422 

iii.           '                    ....  122 

16 217 

iv.           5, 6. 134 

MATTHBW. 

i.  1—17.  with  Luke  iil  23 — 88.     435 

—437,  468—471 

22,23.  .         .         .114,202 

ii  with  Luke  ii  22 — 39.  .     471,  472 

6.6 114 

6 872 

15.  **  out  of  Egypt,"  &c  1 14,  203 
16 490 

17,  18.  ^  Rachel  weeping  for 

her  children,"  &c  .  115,  204 
23 115 

^  3 115,116 

16,17 484 

»▼.  1—11 472 

4.6,7 117 

10,14—16.  .        .        .118 

▼•  3. 236 

13 341 

18.  "one jot" (a yod).         lo,  11 

21 118 

26 268 

27.  •  •  ,  .  .  119 
81 120 


MATTHBW. 

Chap.       Verte.  PugB 

33,38,43 121 

38—42 323 

Ti.          9—13.  The  Lord's  prayer    .  43^ 

19,31,34.    ....  323 

83.        .                  ...  432 

viii        5 — 18.  .        .        .472 

17.  ....         .  122 
22.  *'Let    the  dead    bury," 

&c  .        .        .        .     318,362 

ix.  13 122 

36.        .         .         .         .         .217 

xi  10 122 

28 430 

xii         7 122 

17—21 123 

40.  **  For  as  Jonas,"  &c.    443,  472 

xiii        14, 15.  •*  this  people's  heart," 

&c  .        .        .      124,  180,  191 

15 403 

24,45 348 

31—33 349 

35 125,  191 

38,89 319 

XV.  4 119 

7—9 126 

xvi         16 216 

18.  **  upon  this  rock,"  &c    .    273 

19 329 

21 472 

xvli        1 473 

20. 349 

xriii      8,  9 318 

15—17.    "teU   it  unto  the 
church,"  &c     .        .        .261 

xix.        5 126 

7 120 

18,19 ^119 

19 121 

XX.         29—34.  Blind  men  at  Jericho  473, 

474 

xxi       4,  5,  13 127 

16 128 

38 474 

42.    ••The  stone  which  the 
builders,"  &c   .        .128,204 

xxii.      23—32.         .         .         ,     493,494 

24 129 

31,  32.    **  resurrection  of  the 
dead,"  Ac       .        .     130,205 

37,43,44 131 

39 121 

xxYi.      1—13.  Anointing  of  Christ.     174, 

475 

2,6,7 440 

17 — 20.  Eating  the  passoTer     475 
—478 

21—25 478 

26,  &c.     *«  Take,  eat,  this  is,»' 

&c  .        .         .     272,273 

26,28.  .         ,         .     253,818 

28 215,216 

31 1.32 

69—75.    Peter's  denial    478,  479 

xxvii     5,32 479 

9,10,46.      ....     133 
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MATTHSW. 

Chap.       Verte.  Page 

xxviu     34 479, 480 

37.       ...         .     480,481 

44,  54 481 

xxviii.       Christ's  resurrection.    481—483 

S.  2 123 

2,3 116 

ii.  26.  *<  in  the  days  of  Abiathar," 

&c.  .        •         186,  n.  486 

iii.  6 496 

IT.      •    12 124 

Y.  41 299 

yii.         6,  7 126 

10 119 

▼iii.         31 472 

ix.  2.         .....     473 

z.  4 121 

6 134 

7,  8 126 

19 119 

46 — 52.  Blind  man  at  Jericho   473 

xi.  17 128 

zii.         10,  11 128 

19 129 

26 130,486 

29,30 131 

31 121 

36 132 

xiv.  1—9.  Anointing  of  Christ,  474,  475 
12—17.       .         .         .    476—478 

18—21 478 

27 133 

66—72.    Peter's  denial    478,479 

XV.         21 479 

23 479,480 

25 483 

26 480,481 

34 134 

39 481 

xvi.  Christ's  resurrection.  481 — 483 

LT7KS. 

I.  17 134 

33 483,484 

ii.  2 491 

22—29  .  .  .  471,472 
23,24 135 

iii.  4 — 6.  .        .        .         .116 

19 492 

23—38.  Christ's  genealogy.  435 — 
487,  468—471 

iv.  1—13.  ....    472 

4,10,11,12.         .        .        .117 

8 118 

17—19 135 

▼.  29 340 

36 341 

▼ii  1—10.  ....  472 
27 123 

viii         10 124 

5i 299 

ix.  28.        •        .        •        •        •    473 

X.  27.       ...         .     122,131 


LUKB. 

Chap.       Vert^.  Page 

30— 37.  The  good  Samaritan  349, 

420 

xl  13. 326 

xii.  42 226 

xiiL        32 315 

XV.  13 226 

xviii.      20 119,  120 

35—43.  Blind  man  at  Jericho,  473, 
474 

xix.        12 849 

46 128 

XX.         17 129 

28,37 ISO 

42,43 182 

xxi.         15 496,497 

XxiL       7—16.  .         .         .  475—478 

20 319 

21—23.        .         .         .  •      .     478 

37 136 

54—62.    Peter's  denial    478,479 

xxiiL      26 479 

38 480,481 

39—43,47.  .         .         .481 

46 136 

xxiv.  Christ's  resurrection.  481—483 

JOHH. 

L  1, 2, 3,  14.  .         .         .     737 

3 282,283 

18 486,  738 

21 216 

23 116 

ii.  17 136 

iii  16,  17.  .        .        .     252, 253 

19 403. 

20,21 289 

V.  19,20 738 

31,37,38 484 

vl  25—65.  **  bread  from  heaven."  340 

31,45 136 

51— 58."eatethm7fle8h,''&c.  272, 
273 

63 320 

63 325 

Vil          21,22.          ....     240 
38 136 

viil        14 484 

17 137 

X.  9 319 

11 216 

3a 818 

34 137 

xil        I — 8.  Anointing  of  Christ   .    440 
1-8.  ...    474,475 

14,  16 127 

28 770 

35 341 

38 137 

39,40.  ....     125 

xiil       1—4. "  before  the  feast,"  &c  475— 

478 
18. 137 

xiv.        34,88.         •  .        .    818 

XT.         1 819 
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JOHX. 

Clup.       Verte.  P«fe 

26 137 

xrii.       34 737 

xviii.      1 5—27.  Peter's  denial .     478,  479 

xix.        14. 483 

17 479 

19 480,481 

24,36.37 138 

xz.  Christ's  resQirecdon  .   481—483 

23.    **  whosesoerer    sins,*' 

&C  .        .        .        .     329, 330 

ACTS. 

i             18 479 

20 138 

ii            16—21 139 

25—28 140 

84,85.          .         .         .         .  132 

46 229 

47.  **  saeb   as   should     be 
BftTed"     .         .         .     494,495 

iiL  17 474 

22,28 140 

25. 141 

iv.  11 129 

25,26 141 

TiL         2.  Stephen*!  speech      .     486, 487 
3,  6,  7,  14,  16.      .         .         .     142 

14 487,488 

15,  16 488 

26—28,33,34,35.        .         .     143 

32 130 

87 141 

40,42,43,48—50.       .         .     144 

TiiL         32,33 145 

ix.         7.  **  hearing  a  voice  **  .        .    484 
31 217 

X.  1 292 

xiil        19 — 21  **  judges  abont.  . 

450  years,**  &c.         .        .     489 
22,33.  ....     145 

27 474 

34,40,41,47.       .                   .146 
35 140 

48.  ''as  many  as  were  or- 
dained," &c     .        .     494,495 

XV.          15—17 147 

xvii.  28.  Aratus  cited  .        .        .  208 

xix.        35 292 

xxii.  9.  •*  thej  heard  not  the  voice.**  484 

xxiii.      5 147 

xxvi.  14.  *<  I  heard  a  voice.**         .  484 

xxviiu    25—27 125 


ROMAim. 


IV. 

vL 
vii. 
viii. 


1 7.  •*  The  just  shall  live,**  &c     147 
14.        .         .  .     484,485 


24.   .    .    . 

4,  10—12.  . 

18,  14,  15—17,  18. 

8.  6—8,  17,  18.  . 

3—11.. 

7.    .    .    . 

2.    .    .    . 

23,  33,  34. 


148 
148 
149 
150 
379 
120 
325 
241 


ROMAirS. 

Cbap.       Vene.  Paft 

viil         36 151 

ix.  5 241 

7,  9,  12,  13,  15.    .         .         .     151 
17,25,26,27,28.         .         .152 
18.  **mercj    on    whom    he 
will,*'&c.        ...     258 

29.33 153 

X.  5,6—8 154 

9.««Ifthoa  Shalt  confess,"  &c    420 

11 153 

13 139 

15,18,19,20,21.         .         .     155 

16 137 

xi.  2,3,4,8,9,  10.    .         .         .156 

1 7.  "^  a  wild  olive-tree  graffed 
in**  .        .  .218 

26,  27,  34 157 

xii.         19 157 

20 158 

xiii.        9 120,  121 

xiv.        5.  **Onemanesteemcth,'*&c.  415 

5,6 485 

11 158 

17 497 

XT.          3,  9,  10,  11,  12,  21.       .         .  158 

1  ooBnrrHiAHS. 

i.             19,31 159 

il            8 474 

9 160 

16 157 

iii.         9 — 15.  **  if  any  man  build,** 

&c.  .        .        .        .        .342 

17 268 

19,20.          ....  160 

iv.           5 225 

13.  **  the  filth  of  the  earth  ** .  218 

V.           6—8.  **  a  little  leaven,"  &c  .  339 

vi.          16 127 

yiiL        8 — 13.          ....  485 

ix.          1 484 

9 160 

24.  •♦  So  run,- &c         •        .  218 
X.           4.  **that  rock  was  Oirist"  319, 320 

7,20,26 161 

8 489 

19—21,88 485 

xi.           5 485 

xiii.        6 218 

XIV         21 161 

84 435 

XV.         4— 7.Christ*8rcsurrection481— 483 

21 ■       .  216 

24.  ''when    he    shall   have 

deUvered,**  &c .        .483,  484 

25. 182 

27.  .         ....  161 

32,  45,  54,  55.      .         .         .162 

33.  Menander  cited  .    208 
50.  "  flesh  and  blood  "  .    225 

xvi.        22.*' let  him  be  anathema,**  &c.  76S 


2  oobihthiaks. 


216 
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2  COBQITHIANS. 


Chap, 
ill 


VllI, 

ix. 

X. 


iii. 


V. 

vi. 


1. 
if. 
iv. 


Verte. 

6. 

18.       . 

2. 

2.  16,  17,  18. 

15.       . 

7, 9.     . 

17.       . 


Page 
825 
168 
192 
163 
164 
164 
160 


OALATUM. 


10 485 

6 150 

8,  10. 164 

11 148 

12 154 

la 165 

16.      **  not,  And  to  seeds,*' 

&c.  .  .  .  141, 205,  206 
10,  11.  "Ye  obsenre  days," 

&c  .        .        .        .     415,485 

27,30 165 

14. 122 

23.  Aristotle  cited        .        .  208 

2,5 486 


BPHB8IANB. 


22. 

8. 

8. 

26. 

5. 

14. 

81. 

2,3. 

11—19, 


.     162 
484,  485 
.     165 
.     166 
.     216 
.     166 
127 
.     120 
«theannourofGod"    340 


OOL088IAVS. 

i             15,  16,  17 787 

ii.           12 379 

23.       ...        .     287,238 

iii.           1 236 

1  THSSSJOOMXANS. 

iii.           8. 214 

V.            8 840 

19 826 

27.        ''that  this  episde  be 
read/'&c         .        .     286,289 

2  THBSSALOiriAira . 

I            12.       .        .        .                 .  216 

ii.               **  that  man  of  sin,"  &c.  287 

iii          2 287 

1  TDIQTHT. 

ii.            12 485 

T.             18 161 

21 216 

Ti.           5 241 

8 423 


2  TIMOTHT. 

Chap.       Verfe.             *  Page 

iL            19 166 

20.  **  in  a  great  house,''  &c. .  840 

ilL          8 207 

12 489 

iv.           4. 726 

TITUS* 

i.            12.  Epimenides  cited    .        .  208 

ii.           13 216 


HEB&EW8. 
2 283 

5.  "to  which  of  the  angels," 

&c  .        .        .        .     146,  164 

6,  7.      "  let  all  the  angels," 

&c 166 

8, 9,  10—12.        ,        .        .167 

13 132 

6—8.  "  What  is  man,"  &c.  162, 206 

12,  IS 168 

7—11 168 

15 169 

3,4,7 169 

18 217 

5 146 

6. 169 

13,  14 170 

17-21.        .        .         .      169,  170 

5 170 

8—12.  .        .        .      170,  171 

4. 489 

20. 172 

5—7 172 

15—17.        ....     171 

80 157,  178 

37,38 148 

18 151 

21 173 

83,39 486 

2.  "  looking  nnto  Jesus  **  218,  219 

5,6,20 173 

21,26 174 

5,6,15 174 

15. 236 

JAMBS. 

8 122 

11 120 

28 150 

5, 6.     .        .        .         .         .     175 

11.  "Ye  haye  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job "      .     668,  670 


iii. 

iy. 

y. 

vi. 
vii. 
viii 

iz. 

X. 


Xll. 


1  PBTBB. 


16,  24,  25. 

2. 

6,7,8. 

7. 

8. 

9,  22,  24,  25. 

10. 


.  176 

.  236 

.  153 

.  129 
258,  259 

.  176 

.  152 
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1  PBTBB. 

Ch»p. 

Vena. 

P*te 

Chttp. 

iii 

10—12. 
13.        . 

•  • 

•  • 

.     176 
.     421 

i 

14,15. 

,           , 

.     177 

iiu 

iv. 

8,18.   . 

,           , 

.     177 

V. 

6.  **Godre8Uteththc 

^prowd," 

&c. 

• 

175,238,497 

ii. 
iii 


2  PBTBR. 


216 


1 

20.  **no  prophecy  of  tho 
scripture,"  &c  •     898,  399 

21.  **holj  men  of  Qod 
ipake,"&c       .        .        .    765 

22 177 

10. 806 


1  JOHV. 
Ver««.  Paga 

8. 486 

8—10.          ....     272 
6,9 272 

9.         .        .        .        •         .486 


4 

9, 14.  Michael,  Enoch  . 

.    217 

.     207 

BXVXLATIOIL 

u. 

▼i 

27 

10.       ...        • 

178 
.     726 
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Page 
ni^^b  and  T)\^,  difltingnished      .    764  n. 

n\l^\  ^ 578 

nop^e^^t 721 

t^^D^^^  deriyation  and  meaning  of  .    553 

D^ip^  whether  it  can  mean  angels    166, 

167 
'?5  l^^g»  rOI^  .  .  •  .  286. 
nsrnK  and  *pyn'nK,  oonfbnnded  466 
n*}^9,  used  for  temple,  1  Chron.  xxix. 

1, 19 649 

rWO  W? 695 

.  170 

.  466 

.  578 

.  255 
.    .    .752 

.  605 

.  605 

.  462 


"^     •     • 
mj-nj .    . 

Kin 

nn?  D^PD    .      .      .      .      .578 

•  239 
.  467 

99 

.  578 

.  805 

.  787 

.  761 

•  879 

•  805 
.  289 


n{  mibititated  for  nff^ 

^^n.      .  .  . 

*9^^^n    .  •  . 

n|n.     .  .  . 

nit?u    .  .  . 

Vo  .     .  .  . 

t:^  nj  .  .  . 

VOL.  II. 


3n 


it; 289 

rt)n^,  deriyation  and  meaning  of      .    552 
D;,  the  west 6 

•IV: 578 

^ 448 «. 

n9»?3  aj?^ 462 

D^VP  *»'^?  *nd  D\"?^^J  nb$ .         .     734 

*T^3? 225 

^9  has  sometimes  the  meaning  of 

therrfore  .  .        .         2i3». 

n*T5  ni^ 578 

•V^IO^ 721 

*»l9i>^ 721 

WJtp^ 720,  721 

iro? 198 

y?9ip  -T^ip    .         .         .         .         .     826 
095?^  and  n^l^,  diflTerence  of  signifi- 
cation in  reference  to  tribes    .    614 

D?O^P 715,716 

TO 642 

*VTO 718 

^9 8 

^>  •^TIPP 568 

T!?  844  Ji.,  856,  780 

»^9i 761 

^^^ 868 

TJ^^  •         •        •      . .        .         .        .605 
irjp),  nsed  for  to  5«         .       .       .7^5 

nnilOJ 578 

^;0 642 
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n^9       .  .  . 

^Q      .  .  . 

o?8.      .  .  . 

n5\j^      .  .  • 

T\r»  hi  .  . 


Fkte 
788  N^  791 

.     721,722 

.  849 

•  625 

•  225 
.  472 
.  71f 
.  597 


D^y|$y,  a  poetic  word  for  ojfkprmg     796 

n:^     .     .     .     .     •     788  11. 


nJe 787 

n^p 761 

n^ 872 

^m ^ 

Tfhji9r\  nt^ .     .     .     .  717—719 
nn?$^ 75711. 

Jjffi^ 821,822 

VsJ?^ 719 

nobiTnn^  i^  and  D^in^ttO  i^,  dia- 

tingaifhed     .       ^       .       .    566 


FftC« 

'AKriTi0'(r«rai 497 

'Air#84/ii|^ffy  elf  X^^P'^''  fuutpdkt    •         .     226 

'A^pdrrts 218 

Bfia$How 218 

raur6s 64 

rpafttun'96s 292 

AueauHrini 221 

XyKOfifiAffooBeu  .  .  .  238,497 
*E9§\o9pvio-in(a  .         .         .     237, 238 

'E3pa2bs,  4,  what  is  meant        .        .      76 

EUr^Kturw 484 

'EAAi}yiic^f,4,anaiikiiownGreekYenioR  76 
"ErrdU/iara  kcU  8i8ourfcaX(as  ia>BpAwmp  .     214 

*EtntXarfxyi<r9ji 217 

'Im  or  iirms  vXiipmep  .  .  198,  199 
Kcira/9po3c^CiF  .  •  .  .218 
Maacpvvffy  iarh  rod  Otov  iavroiif .  .  226 
MvOoi,  facts  of  the  bible  represented  as  817 
Kvx$iifup0if      • 472 


Ilcpacatf^pfun'a 218 

nlaris 227 

npni^s  y§y6tityos      .  .         .479 

Tlpoirtvxfi,  a  place  of  prayer      .        .    330 

Up6tntoiiiM 214 

2«fiapciriirdr,  r^,  what      ...       76 

2^  ital  al)ua 225 

ItrofjJrpiw       .....     226 

2jc<(y6aAor 214 

Xroixcla  roS  nivyMv  .        .        .221,  222 

Sryxofpci 218 

S^poT,  4,  what  Tersion  is  meant        .      76 
ttitofUwQvs       .....    495 

TrrcefiUinn 495 

Terpaxn^^lUva  .  .217 

ToarcXctott 221 

*Tr«pi}^di«oiff      .         •        •  .     497 

"Tvtfiwa 201 

X^ 222 
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Aamoit  Bmjt  AsHSMt  his  coUation  of  MS8.» 
S7. ;  his  oodez,  27,  28. 

Abrahctmt  the  covenant  with  him  how  de- 
veloped, 572. ;  his  twice  denying  his  wife, 
572. ;  twice  left  hj  Hagar,  572. 

Ahu  Said,  his  Arahic  version  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  33. 

AM  Baraeatf  his  scholia  on  Ahu  Said's 
version,  83. 

Pharajius^  referred  to,  82,  239. 

Phatacht  his  account  of  the  Samaritan 

version  of  the  Pentateuch,  61,  62. 

Accents^  Hehrew,  15. 

Accommodatum,  inreg^ard  to  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  hj  New  Testament 
writers,  201. ;  theory  of  interpretation, 
S46,  &c. ;  this  exammed  and  refuted  by 
Tittmann,  246,  n. 

Adam$,  Coker,  his  explanation  of  the  in- 
scription  on  the  cross,  480,  481. 

Adhelm,  his  translation  of  the  Psalter  into 
Saxon,  94. 

Agreements,  points  o^  between  various  parts 
of  scripture  numerous,  of  discrepancy 
few,  656. 

Ahab,  the  judgment  denounced  against 
hiiD,  642. 

Ahasuerue,  of  Esther,  probably  Xerxes, 
664,  665. 

Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  the  death  of,  467. 

Alber,  proves  the  reality  of  the  history  and 
prophecy  of  Jonah,  867,  «. 

Awuin,  commanded  by  Charlemagne  to  pre- 
pare an  accurate  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  90. 

Alexander  (Dr.  J.  A.),  his  Book  of  the  Pro- 
phet Isaiah  referred  to,  398.  n.,  806. 

(Dr.  W.  L.),  his  Connection  of 

the  Old  and  New  Testaments  referred 
to,  246,  n. 

Alford  (Dr.),  his  Greek  Testament  referred 
to,  240,  453,  474,  476,  478,  481,  482, 
483,  484,  486,  489. 

Alfred  (king),  his  translation  of  the  PSalms, 
95. 

AUegorical  interpretation  of  scripture,  whe- 
ther it  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  246. ; 
the  New  Testament  writers  give  notice 
when  they  use  it,  247. 


^dZZc^ory  defined,  837, 338.;  whenee  the  name 
derived,  338,  n. ;  various  kinds  of,  888, 
339. ;  rules  for  interpreting,  339,  &c 

AUix,  his  Refiections,  &c.,  referred  to,  518, 
616. 

Ambiguous  passages,  to  be  explained  by 
those  more  clear,  446. 

AmebtUf  cited  one  edition  as  several,  102. 

Amman,  denies  the  truth  of  Christ's  mirades, 
251. 

Amos,  book  of,  author  of,  862,  863. }  its  oc- 
casion and  scope,  863.;  synopsis,  863, 
864.  {  observations  on  the  style,  864,  865. 

Analogy  offaiA  defined,  269. ;  its  import- 
ance in  the  study  of  scripture,  269,  270.; 
distinguished  into  positive  and  general, 
270.  ;  tends  to  show  the  relative  import- 
ance of  doctrines,  271. ;  rules  for  investi- 
gating it,  271,  &c. ;  no  doctrine  founded 
on  a  single  text  can  belong  to  it,  272. ; 
cautions  for  the  application  of  it,  273, 274. 

— —  of  languages^  an  aid  for  ascertain  • 
ing  the  signification  of  words,  237,  &c  ; 
distinguished  as  grammatical  analogy, 
with  examples  of  its  use,  237,  238.  ;  and 
analogy  of  kindred  languages,  with  ex- 
amples, 238,  239. ;  foundation  of  it  in  all 
languages,  239. ;  Eichstfidt's  cautions  in 
regard  to  it,  239,  240.;  discussed  by 
Zemisch,  240,  n. 

Anathoth,  a  town  appropriated  to  priests  of 
the  family  of  Ithamar,  809. ;  Jeremiah  pro- 
bably received  his  commission  there,  810. 

Ancient  history,  sacred  and  profane,  the 
knowledgeof,anaid  in  biblical  interpreta- 
tion, 289 — 291.;  sources  of,  290.;  ancient 
historians,  as  Tacitus  and  Justin,  wilfully 
misrepresent  Jewish  history,  290. 

■  things,  old  records  so  quoted,  1 

Chron.iv.  22,650. 

Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  scriptures,  94, 95. 

Anointing  of  Christ,  variations  in  the  ac 
counts  ofit,  474,  475. 

Anonymous  Greek  versions,  distinguished 
as,  5,  6,  7,  75,  76.;  the  author  of  6  a 
Christian,  ibid;  of  7possibly  a  Jew,  76.; 
Jerome  calls  those  of^  5  and  6  Judaicos 
translatores,  76,  n. 
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AnthropopcMa,  how  to  be  nndentood, 
393,  334. 

Antiochtu  Epyifhanes^  story  of  hiB  forbidding 
the  Jews  to  read  the  law,  and  their  intro- 
ducing lesions  from  the  prophets,  63.  i 
refuted  bj  CarpiOT,  63,  n. 

Antiquities,  biblical,  ^  knowledge  of,  im- 
portant for  the  right  understanding  of 
the  bible,  S9l,  &c. ;  to  be  dcrired  from 
pure  soorces,  294. 

Apocryphal  bookt  of  the  Old  Testament, 
274, 275.;  analysis  of,  887~90a  ;  of  the 
New  Testament,  thur  style,  275. 

Apthorpe  (Dr.),  his  Disoonrseson  Prophecy 
referred  to,  406,  n. 

AquHa,  his  Tenion,  73,  75. ;  whether  Justin 
cited  it,  73. 

Arabic  language^  4. ;  its  dialects,  richness 
of  forms  and  words,  4,  17,  18.;  ynlgar 
Arabic,  18. 

Arabic  vernon  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, 33. ;  Chronicle  bearing  the  name 
of  Joshua,  617. 

Arabic  versions  of  the  bible,  84, 85. 

Aramaan  language,  3. ;  its  high  antiquity, 
7. ;  account  of  it,  its  two  branches,  east 
and  west  Aranuean,  16,  Stc 

Arauments  of  scripture,  not  iurgumenta  ad 
hommes,  289. 

Ark  of  the  covenant,  position  of  its  staves, 
568. ;  tradition  that  the  canonical  books 
were  put  into  the  side  of  it,  774. 

Aristeas,  his  account  of  the  Septuagint 
Tersion,  60,  &c 

Aristobulus,  his  account  of  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  scripture,  65. 

Armenian  version  of  the  scripture,  85. 

Arnold  (Dr.  J.  M.},  his  Ishmael  referred  to, 
432,11. 

Arrangement  of  the  sacred  books,  Talmudic 
and  Masoretic,  43. 

Articles  of  faith,  not  to  be  established  from 
metaphors,  parables,  &C.,  420. 

Article,  Oreek,  Granville  Sharp's  rule  in  the 
construction  of,  216,  217. 

Asaph,  psalms  ascribed  to  him,  703,  704. 

Asiatic  people,  their  readiness  in  rhythmical 
forms  of  expression,  671,  672. 

Astruc,  was  Uie  first  to  mark  the  various 
documents  supposed  to  be  used  in  the 
Pentateuch,  549. 

Auberlen,  his  Der  Prophet  Daniel  referred 
to,  842,  853,  n, 

Augustine,  his  account  of  ancient  Latin  ver- 
sions of  scripture,  87, 88. ;  his  rule  to  distin- 
guish whether  a  passage  should  be  literally 
or  figuratively  interpreted,  320  ;  calls  the 
prophets  the  philosophers,  divines  and 
guides  of  the  Hebrews,  762. ;  his  distinction 
of  the  greater  and  minor  prophets,  775. 

Author,  the,  of  a  book  of  scripture,  the  know- 
ledge of,  a  help  to  the  interpretation, 
286. 1  a  reader  should  identify  himself 
with  him,  ibid, ;  hid  Internal  and  external 
circumstances  to  be  considered,  288. 

Azorius,  considered  the  oak  in  which  Ab- 
salom was  caagbl  a  type  of  the  cro89  of 
Christ,  39S. 


BdMTLONJSH  cAmriTr,  moral  causes  of  it 
'647,  n. 

Balaam,  his  prediction  of  Messiah,  526 ; 
why  commissioned  to  prophecy,  528  n. ; 
history  of  him,  532,  533. ;  his  returning 
to  his  place  explained,  570. 

Baptism,  signification  of,  379. 

Barnes  (A.),  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 314. 

Biorouf  (Dr.),  referred  to,  273. 

Barrows  (  Prof.),  nis  disquisition  on  Wisdom 
in  Prov.  viii.,  736 — 738. 

Baruch,  apocryphal  book  of;  account  of  it, 
896,  897. 

Bashmuric,  Gasitic,  or  Ammonian  version 
of  scripture,  82,  83. 

Bcuil,  of  Cnsarea,  his  edition  of  the  LXX., 
72. 

Bath  Kol,  what,  770. 

Bauer,  referred  to,  10,  x.,  238,  a.,  248,  a., 
245,  a.,  312,  a.,  313,  a.,  350,  a.,  377,  a., 
683. 

Beck,  his  Monogrammata  Herm.  Libr.  N. 
Test  referred  to,  313,  a. 

Bedan,  who,  459. 

Bedford  (A),  referred  to,  700,  a. 

Beersheba,  wells  at,  572. 

Beeston  (W.),  believes  that  the  Israelites 
received  their  language  from  the  de- 
scendants of  C!anaan,  7,  a. ;  thinks  that 
the  vowel-points  represent  the  ancient 
pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  15,  a. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  account  of,  852—854. 

BeUarmine  (Cardinal),  his  extravagant  ty- 
pifications,  391. 

Belshazzar,  Sir.  H.  Rawlinson's  discovery, 
identifying  him,  851,  852. 

Bengd,  referred  to,  485.  495,  n. 

Bentleg  (Dr.),  his  Remarks  on  Free-thinking 
referred  to,  96,  97. 

Bernard,  his  observation  on  meditation  and 
prayer,  505. 

Bertheau,  referred  to,  461,  a. 

Bethel,  alleged  twofold  account  of  the  con- 
secration and  naming  of,  572. 

Bethlehem,  massacre  of  the  infants  at,  490» 
491. 

Beveridge  (Bp.),  his  Gram.  Syr.  referred  to, 
319,  R. 

Bialloblotzskg  (Dr.),  maintains  that  the  book 
of  Ezra  was  composed  by  one  person, 
656. 

Bible,  as  we  have  it,  not  wholly  free  from 
error,  300. 

Bible,  Reconciler  of  the,  referred  to,  451,  a. 

Bible  de  Vence,  509,  a.,  528, a.,  529,  a. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  referred  to,  303,  n ,  307,  a. 

Birks  (T.  R. ), referred  to,  473, 479, 483, 839. 

Black  (Dr.),  his  Exegetical  Study  of  the 
original  Scriptures  referred  to,  1,  241. 

Blayney  (Dr.),  his  arrangement  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecies,  812,  813. 

BUnd  men  at  Jericho,  cure  of,  473,  474. 

Blunt  (Prof.),  his  Undesigned  Coincidences 
recommended,  656,  n. ;  referred  to  on 
history  of  Balaam,  570.  j  produces  testi- 
mony to  the  agreement  of  one  part  of  the 
Pentateuch  with  another,  591.;  pointa 
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ont  particulars  which  go  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  Isaiah's  later  chapters, 
796,  796. 

Bochart^  referred  to,  867,  ii. 

Book,  a,  of  scripture  somedmes  contains 
but  one  subject  or  argument,  257. 

of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 

perhaps  a  complete  histoiy,  644. 

of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  what,  531, 

594,  595. 

Boyle  (R.),  on  the  Stjle  of  Holj  Scripture 
referred  to,  402. 

Bradford  (Bp.),  referred  to,  422. 

Brotier,  hiii  account  of  the  Jews  in  China, 
50,  n. 

Browne  (H.)>  bis  disquisition  on  the  chro- 
nology of  Joshua,  614,  M. ;  on  the  iden- 
tity of  Bahab  the  harlot  with  Rachab, 
Matt.  i.  5.,  630 ;  his  view  of  the  dates  of 
the  various  portions  of  Isaiah,  804. ;  di- 
vides Jeremiah  into  seven  parts,  818,  n. 

BryoHtf  referred  to,  278,  n^  shows  the  adap- 
tation of  the  plagues  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians,  to  display  the  vanity  of  their 
gods,  521,  522. 

Buchanan  (Dr.),  brought  a  MS.  Pentateuch 
roll  from  India,  50. ;  discovered  a  Syriac 
MS.  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
79,  80. 

Buddeue,  493,  n. 

Burder  (H.  F.),  notices  the  specific  design 
in  every  book  of  scripture,  415. 

Burnet  (Bp.^  on  Article  25,  272.  n, ;  has 
produced  passages  from  the  fathers, 
bhowing  the  true  interpretation  of  Matt 
xxTi.  20.,  320,  n. 

Burton  (Dr.),  collected  testimonies  of  the 
fathers  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  282,  &c. 

Busk  (Prof.),  his  Notes  on  Genesis  referred 
to,  314,  453,11.,  564,11. 

Buder  (Bp.),  his  sermon  on  Balaam,  528,  fi. 

(C),  hisHorssKblicie  referred  to,  25,  n. 

Buxtorf,  improved  the  punctuation  of  the 
Targums,  54 


CJBBAUtn,  the,  12,  13. 

Calmet,  his  chronological  arrangement  of 

the  book  of  Psalms,  707—710. 
Canaanite,    an    usual    name    for    inland 

merchants,  566. 
Canon  of  scripture,  when  settled,  20,  21. 
CantiUatUm  of  scripture  by  the  Jews,  15. 
Cappd,  his  Critica  Sacra  referred  to,  22,  n. 
Carey  (C.  P. ).  his  book  of  Job,  673,ii.,  674,  n. 
Carpxovt  his  Critica  Sacra  referred  to,  10,  n. 
Cartkagiuianst  the,  said  to  be  a  culony  of 

Tyrians  who  fled  from  Joshua,  616. 
Car^l,  his  explanation  of  Satan's  conversa- 
tion with  God,  narrated  in  the  book  of 

Job,  671. 
Caseiodorug,  his  plan  of  writing  the  old 

Italic  and  Jerome's  version  in  parallel 

columns,  90. 
Catackreste,  a  figure  of  speech,  332. 
CedrenuM,  his  Historia  Compendiaria,  511. 

a 


CetUner,  his  view  of  the  alleged  difierence 
of  teaching  by  our  Lord  and  by  the 
apostles,  414. 

Census  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  528,  ii., 
568,  569. 

Cerintkus,  the  beginning  of  St.  John's 
gospel  written  to  refute  him,  417. 

Ckaldee  language,  the,  16. ;  where  now 
used,  17. 

■  ,  or  square  character,  when  it  came 
into  use,  9,  &c. 

Ckalmers  (Dr.),  referred  to,  254.;  his  re* 
marks  on  the  value  of  conjectures  for  de- 
fence, 477,  478. }  his  lists  of  references 
to  the  Pentateuch  in  the  later  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  603, ». 

Chapters  and  verses,  when  the  division  into 
first  made,  37,  38'. 

Chesney  (Col.),  his  opinion  as  to  the  lo- 
cality of  the  land  of  Uz,  676. 

Ckesterfield  (Earl  oOi  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  742,  n, 

CkevalUer  (T.),  his  cUssification  of  types, 
387,  388. 

Ckma,  Hebrew  BfSS.  brought  horn  Jewish 
synagogue  in,  51. 

Christ,  represented  by  De  Wette  as  disap- 
pointed that  the  Jews  would  not  receive 
him  as  a  moral  teacher  or  prophet,  and 
therefore  gave  out  that  his  death  was 
expiatory,  252. ;  he  was  not  given  for  the 
elect  alone,  253.  i  to  be  regarded  as  a 
gift  to  be  received  by  faith,  and  an  ex- 
emplar to  be  copied,  502, 503.  \  his  mission 
was  not  for  critical  investigation,  547, 548. 

ChronieUs,  the  books  of,  title,  647. ;  author 
of,  648. ;  sources  and  date,  648, 649. ;  the 
scope  of,  649,  650. ;  period  of  time  they 
comprise,  650.  \  synopsis  of,  650—652. ; 
alleged  discrepancies  and  variations  be- 
tween them  and  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings,  652 — 656. ;  table  of  passages  pa- 
rallel in  them  with  Samuel  and  Kings, 
653. ;  similarity  of  expressions  in  them 
and  Ezra,  656. ;  Stuart  imagines  they  may 
have  been  negligently  transcribed,  656,  n. 

Chronology,  systems  of^  291,  441,  n. ;  im- 
portance of  towards  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  bible,  291. 

Ckrysostom,  says  that  the  scriptures  ivere 
translated  into  Ethiopic,  83. ;  maintains 
that  there  is  less  in  the  type  than  iu  the 
reality,  392. ;  speaks  of  persons  going  tQ 
see  Job's  doiighill,  669. 

Cicero,  his  distinction  between  dignitas  and 
venuslas,  tacere  and  silere,  214. 

Clarius  (  hid.),  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  92. 

Clarke  (Dr.  A.),  referred  to,  313,  329,  »., 
640,  697,  n. 

■'  (Dr.  J. ),  his  Enquiry  into  the  Origin 

of  Evil  cited,  378, 879. 

^ —  (Dr.  S.),  his  collection  of  the  pro- 
mises of  scripture,  429,  n. 

Cocceian  hypothesis  of  spiritual  interpre- 
tation, the  extravagance  of  it,  383. 

Coeceius,  his  untenablo  mode  of  interpreting 
scripture,  38%  n 
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Codex  ArgenteMBt  leaves  o^  recorered,  93. 

Ckidex  Cdtonianva,  changes  of  letters  in,  99. 
Ezra,  notice  of,  28. 

Codueg^  standard,  27,  28. ;  some  but  par- 
tiaUj  collated,  102. 

CoffnaU  hnguagea^  their  use  in  sacred 
criticism,  18.;  use  f(»  interpretation,  238, 
239. 

CouM,  Maeeabesan,  8,  9. ;  of  Bar-oochah, 
11.;  a  source  of  biblical  interpretation, 
292. 

Ckieridge  (S.  T.),  his  argument  against  ab- 
solute inspiration,  302. 

Commentaries,  807,  &c.  ;  character  and 
utility  of,  308,  311. ;  their  twofold  use, 
311,  312. ;  hints  for  using  them,  312, 
&c. ;  notices  of  some,  314. 

Commentators,  their  special  province,  309. 

Omybeart  (J.  J.),  his  Bampton  Lectures  re- 
ferred to,  384,  n. 

Constable  (H.),  his  Essays  referred  to,  474. 

Context,  the,  to  be  consulted  for  the  usms 
loquendi,  235,  &c. ;  examples,  236, 237. ; 
study  of  it,  256,  &c.;  may  comprise  a 
larger  or  a  less  portion,  256,  257.;  rules 
for  iuTCstigating  it,  257 — 262. 

Contradictions,  aUeged,  in  scripture,  432, 
&c. ;  mode  of  harmonizing  them,  433, 
434.;  classified,  434.;  historical,  434,  &c., 
in  circumstances,  434.,  &c.;  from  things 
being  related  in  different  order,  440,  &c.; 
from  differences  in  numbers,  441.;  in 
chronology,  441—443.;  between  pro- 
phecies and  their  fuMlment,  443—445. ; 
in  doctrine,  445,  &c.;  between  the  sacred 
writers,  450,  &c. ;  between  sacred  and 
profane  writers,  489—493. 

Controversies,  agitated  at  the  time  of  a 
book's  being  written,  to  be  attended  to  in 
its  interpretation,  416. 

Conversation  with  God,  a  mode  of  commu- 
nicating the  divine  will  to  man,  769. 

Coptic  or  Mcmphitic  version  of  scripture, 
82,  83. 

Coquerd,  cited,  664. 

Correctoria,  account  o^  90,  n. 

Cosin  (Bp.),  his  Scholastical  Hist,  &c 
cited,  897. 

Cotton  (Dr.),  his  Five  Books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees referred  to,  898,  900. 

Counsels  of  perfection,  423,  n. 

Creation,  Mosaic  account  of,  not  to  be  illus- 
trated according  to  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem, 213. 

Credner,  shows  that  Justin  Martyr  did  not 
cite  Aquila's  version,  73,  n. 

Critical  conjecture,  when  it  may  be  applied 
for  determination  of  various  readings, 
107,  108, 

Critical  history  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament divided  into  various  periods,  19. 

Criticism,  definition  of  it,   1. ;   lower  and 

higher,  ibid,;  rules  oi^  tbeir  legitimate 

application,  200. ;  its  just  limits,  306, 

307. 

•— ^ •  of  the  sacred  text,  necessity  of. 


Ocstodet  imeffnai  explained,  99. 
Cyrenine,  or  Quirinins,  twice  govenor  «f 

Syria,  491,  492. 
CffrU  (the  Fhiloaopher),  said  to  beta  ia- 

vented  Slavonic  letters,  93,  94. 
Cyrus  was  acquainted  with  the  predjctioa 

of  Isaiah,  782,  793, 794.;  mesniag  of  ^ 

name,  783,  784,  791. 


Daelmm,  hiscoUatioa  of  CStromelcB  witk 
Samuel  and  Kings,  652,  x. ;  dishftla 
Jeremiah's  prophedes  into  fifly-five  sec- 
tions, 811,  812. 

Dalton  (J.  E.),  shows  that  truth  reeofdeder 
Christ  is  not  scripture  unkes  mapired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  298,  299,*. 

Darnel,  his  history,  837. 

,  the  book  of  not  redunwd  amoag  te 

prophets,35,837,838, 847,848.;  Thobek 
doubts  whether  it  is  genuine,  900.;  aafkr 
and  date  of  it,  836,  Ac,  stateraeats  in  it 
said  by  De  Wette  to  be  false,  836. ;  qmop- 
sis  of,  838,  &C.,  table  of  ten  kingdws  pro- 
phesied of,  889. ;  various  interpmsciaei 
given  of  Uie  visions  in  it,  841 . ;  the  pro- 
phecv  of  the  seventy  weeks,  842. ;  wetki 
on  the  prophetical  interpretaci<n  of  tkii 
book,  ibid,;  observations  on  the  sijk, 
ibid,;  genuineness  and  anthemirity  oC 
842,  &C.;  occurrence  of  Greek  words  ia, 
explained,  843,  n. ;  fulfilment  of  prap^ 
sies  o^  845.;  shown  to  Alfnraadcr  tbi 
Great,  ibid,;  diction  of,  846, 847. ;  i 
ly  ptic  character  of  prophecies  m,  S47.;  k 
datory  expressions  in,  of  Daniel 
851. ;  apocryphal  additions  to»  S5S— 654. 

Danes,  r^oning  by,  in  1  Ghron. : 
649. 

Datke,  referred  to,  570,  a  ;  his 
regard  to  Lamentations,  826. 

Damd,  his  introduction  to  Sanl  and  eoia- 
bat  with  Goliath,  459,  &c. ;  his  oiisice  ii 
numbering  the  people,  63S, «.;  not  na- 
turally revengeful,  727. 

J!>atndsoR(Dr.),hisrules  in  regard  (ovsrions 
readings,  112.;  referred  to,  133,  a.,  183, 
296,  n.,  346,  n„  456,  460,  463, 468, 47), 
477,n.,  488,  489,  635. 

Davison  (J.),  his  Discourses  on  rropbeey 
referred  to,  304,  408,  641,  a. ,  760,  a. 

Dawson  (Dr.),  his  Archaia  referiad  ti^ 
518,  a. 

Deborah^  Song  of,  Bp.  Lowth*s  anatysis  o( 
626,  627,  a.;  examination  of  ia  tb 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  700^  a. 

De  Gols,  his  Vindication  of  the  wonidp  d 
Jesus  referred  to,  216. 

Degrees,  Songs  of,  why  so  called,  717— 711 

Delitzsch,  his  delineation  of  **  the  senraot  al 
the  Lord  "  as  not  a  mere  priest,  pvD|te 
or  king,  807. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  advice  recpeetisg 
the  LXX.  version,  60,  62,  65. 

Designed  alterations  in  the  text  of  scriptiv^ 
how  they  may  have  taken  plaoe^  1  lOi 
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DeM  Veeux,  his  view  of  the  author's  design 

in  Ecclesiastes,  744. 
Deutercnom^t  its  title,  date,  Ac,  583,  534. ; 
scope  of,  534 ;  predictions  in^  634,  535. ; 
diTisions  and  synopsis  of,  535,  536. ; 
alleged  yariations  in  it  as  compared  with 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  580., 
&c.  ;  claims  Mosaic  authorship,  582. ; 
peculiarity  of  its  style,  582,  583.  i  the 
language  differs  from  that  of  Jeremiah, 
583. ;  examination  of  it  by  a  writer  in 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  583. 
De  WettBy  his  system  of  Hebrew  parallelism, 
372.;  believed  that  Christianity  lay  in 
Judaism  as  leaves  and  fruit  in  the  seed, 
886, 38 7. ;  seems  to  consider  the  accounts 
of  miracles  as  due  rather  to  the  genias 
of  a  writer  than  to  their  being  facts,  624.; 
his  unjustifiable  charges  against  the  writer 
of  Chronicles,  653, 654. ;  his  arrangement 
of  Ezekiel,  831,  n.;  accuses  Daniel  of  a 
false  statement,  836. 
Dialogue  form,  parts  of  the  bible  written  in, 
255.;  example  of  this  in  Bom.  iii^  288, 
889. 
Dick  (Dr.),  his  Essay  on  the  Inspuration  of 

Scripture  cited,  440. 
Difference  of  design  in  the  sacred  writers, 
448. ;  of  age,  spirit,  knowledge,  &c  449. 
Diogenest  said  to  have  fulfiBed  in  himself 

the  curses  of  tragedy,  192,  n. 
Discrepancy^  not  necMsarily  contradiction, 
303.;  said  by  Dr.  Davidson  to  arise  from 
our  ignorance,  685. 
Doctrinal  books  not  to  be  read  in  detached 

portions,  417,  418. 
Doctrinal  interpretation  of  scripture,  412, 
&c.;  observations  with  regard  to  i^  414, 
&c. 
Doctrines  have  often  been  unfairly  deduced, 
250.;    those  distinctly  enounced   in  a 
single  passage  of  scripture  to  be  received, 
271.;  none  founded  on  a  single  text  can 
belong  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  272.; 
those  of  equal  importance  must  have 
equa!    weight,   273. ;    none    must    be 
grounded  on  typical  analogy,  393.;  must 
be  gathered  from  places  where  professedly 
discussed,  418.;  those  peculiar  to  a  cer- 
tain age  are  best  ascertained  from  the 
writings  of  that  age,  ibid,;  not  admissible 
if  repugnant  to  scripture,  reason,  or  the 
analogy  of  faith,  419.;  further  rules  for 
deducing,  419, 420. 
Documents  introduced  into  various  books  of 
scripture,  587.;  if  used  in  the  Pentateuch 
they  were  in  harmony,  588. 
Doddridge  (Dr.),  referred  to,  501,  n. 
Domer,  referred  to,  278,  ii. 
Dreams,  revelation  by,  767. 
DretMer^  his  notion  why  Eve  gave  her  son 
the  name  of  Seth,  557. 


East,  children  of  the,  people  comprehended 
under  this  appellation,  675. 
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EoMtem  poetry  has  often  an  aUegcwical 

meaning,  754,  n^  757,  758. 
Eber,  P(nd,  his  corrected  edition  of  the 

Valgat^  92. 
Ecclenastes,  title,  author,  &C.,  738,  &c; 
its  character,  739.;  Solomonic  authorship 
discussed,  739—741.;  peculiarities  of  style 
in,  740,  741,  745.;  expressions  in  it  simi- 
lar to  those  In  Proverbs,  741.;  De  Wette 
assigns  it  to  the  liacedonian  period,  741.; 
scope  and  synopsis  of  it,  741 — 745.;  au- 
thor of  it  accused  by  De  Wette  of  fatalism, 
&Cn  745.;  read  in  the  synagogues  on  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  ibid, 
Ecclesiastieus,  book  of,  account  of,  894 — 

896. 
Edwards  (B.  B.),  his  view  of  the  impreca- 
tory psalms,  726. 
Egypt^  time  of  Israel's  sojourn  in,  520,  a. 
Egyptian  origin  of  LXX.  version,  63,  66. } 

versions  of  scripture,  82,  88. 
Eichhom  and  Bauer  suppose  that  Moses 
took  advantage  of  a  thunder-storm  at  the 
giving  of  the  law,  251,  289. 
Eickstadt  (Dr.),  his  rules  for  comparing 

words  and  languages,  239,  240. 
Elamt  a  celebrated    kingdom  in  ancient 

times,  783. 
ElikUf  introduction  of  into  the  book  of 
Job  said  (groundlessly)  to  be  an  inter- 
polation, 678.1  analysis  of  his  speech, 
688,  689. 
ElfAistic  document  in  the  Pentateuch,  cha- 
racter of,  550.;  peculiar  mode  of  thought 
said  to  distinguish  it,  575  ;  legal  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  middle  books 
assigned  to  it,  ibid,  a.;  has  gaps  in  it, 
589.;  references  from  it  to  the  Jehovistic, 
589, 590.;  various  dates  assigned  to,  598. 
See  Jehtnnstic  document. 
Emphasis,  nature  of,  214.;  defined,  21.5.; 
divisions  of,  ibid ;  of  the  Greek  article, 
ibid,;  verbal,  215.  Stc,  real,  217,  &c. ; 
rules  for  the  investigation  of,  with  cau- 
tions, 218—220. 
Emphatic  adverbs,  217. 
Enoch,  apocryphal  book  of,  207. 
EnmmpUs  of  scripture  have  a  ¥ride  appli- 
cation, 289. 
Epkraim  Syrus,  his  reference  to  the  Peshito 

version,  80. 
Ephratmites  could  not  distinguish  between 

p  and  {^,  4. 
Epithets,  their  explanatoiy  and  distinctive 

force,  236,  237. 
Emesti,  his  advice  in  regard  to  commenta- 
ries, 313. 
Erpenius,  his  Arabic  Pentateuch,  84. 
Esau,  alleged  contradictory  accounts  of  his 
losing  his  birth-right,  563, 564.;  the  names 
of  his  wives,  564.;  when  he  took  up  hia 
abode  in  Seir,  565. 
Esdras,  apocryphal  books  of,  account  of  the 
first,  887,  888.;  of  the  second,  888,  889. 
Esther,  book  of,  title  and  author,  662, 663.; 
language  said  to  be  marked  withPcrsisims 
and  late  forms,  663.;  alleged  spirit  of  r^ 
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Tenge  in  it»  ihiJLi  abtence  of  God'f 
663,  664.;  perhaps  an  extract  from  the 
Fenian  annals,  664.;  date  of  the  trans- 
actionf  it  records,  664, 665.;  synopsis  o^ 
665,  666  ;  apocryphal  additions  to,  666, 
891,  892. 

Eikiopie  hngvage,  18.;  or  Abyssinian  Ter- 
sion  of  Scripture,  83,  84. 

Etymology^  not  to  be  too  much  trusted  to  in 
inyestigating  the  meaning  of  words,  SI 8. 

Eticharut,  erroneously  thought  from  John 
Ti.  58.  that  infants  might  reoeire  it,  848, 
S49. 

Etuebius,  of  Csesarea,  says  all  psalms  and 
hymns  attribute  diyinity  to  Christ,  284. 

EtuAiuM  and  PamphilMi^  their  edition  (tf  the 
hexaplar  text,71. 

EvangeUsis,  how  some  contracted,  some  en* 
laived  the  same  quotations,  180. 

Ewaid,  his  censurable  notion  of  prophecy, 
395, 11.;  the  basis  of  fact  he  allows  in  the 
history  of  Job,  670  ;  supposes  that  book 
intended  to  unfold  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  inunortality,  691,  n. 

Examples  of  scripture  speaking  according 
to  philosophical  truth,  or  not  offending  it, 
305,  306. 

Example  of  scripture,  when  it  has  the  force 
of  a  rule,  503. 

Exodue,  appellations  of,  519;  author,  oc- 
casion, and  scope,  519,  520.;  synopsis 
o^  520,  521.;  alleged  mythical  elements 

^  in,  522.;  H&vemick's  obsenrations  on, 
522,  523. 

External  and  internal  circumstances  of  a 
sacred  writer  to  be  considered,  288,  289. 

Ezekiel,  account  of,  828, 829.;  genuineness 
of  his  prophecies,  829,  830.;  two  books 
ascribed  to  him*  by  Josephus,  830. ;  de- 
sign and  synopsis  of  his  book,  830 — 833. ; 
its  style,  and  peculiarities  of  diction,  833 
— 835. ;  Messianic  prophecies  in,  835. 

Ezra  said  to  have  settled  the  canon  of 
scripture,  20,  21.;  book  under  his  name 
anciently  reckoned  as  one  Tolume  with 
Nehemiah,  656. ;  whether  the  work  of  one 
person,  ibid.;  scope  and  length  of  time 
comprised,  657,  658.;  synopsis  of  it,  658.; 
Zunz's  objection  to  its  credibility,  ibid, ; 
apocryphal  passage  in,  cited  by  Justin 
Martyr,  658,  659. 


Fji>u(G.S.),referredto,320,n.,41],  412.; 
his  Hone  Mosaics  recommended,  540. 

Fabriciua,  his  notice  of  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons bearing  the  name  of  Philo,  277,  it.; 
referred  to,  278,  n. 

Failinga  of  men,  recorded  in  Scripture  to 
show  us  our  own  nature,  503,  504. 

l^irbaim  (Dr.),  his  Hermen.  Manual  re- 
ferred to,  114,  n.,  116,  n.,  &c.;  cited  on 
the  modification  of  quotations  msde  by 
the  sacred  writers,  184.;  his  Typology  of 
Scripture  referred  to,  586,  n.  387,  390,  n., 
his  Prophecy   viewed  in  respect  to  its 


DistinctiTe  Nature  referred  to,  401,  a., 
409,  a. 

FaiA,  conditions  of  intelligent,  253. 

Fathera  of  the  church,  their  quotations  of 
scripture  a  source  of  textual  emendation, 
107.;  did  not  require  implicit  deference 
to  then-  judgment,  249.;  use  to  be  made 
of  tlieir  writings,  280,  &c.;  their  testi- 
mony to  the  Deity  of  Chrirt,  282,  &c; 
cautions  in  using  them,  284,  285. 

FeaUe^  the  great,  of  the  Israelites,  568. 

Feeder^  his  belief  of  the  miracle  of  the  sun 
standing  still,  620,  621. 

Figurative  language,  how  to  be  understood, 
817,  &C.  321  ;  Emesti's  rule  for  ascertain- 
ing what  is  figurative,  317.;  occurs  less 
in  historical  than  in  poetical  books,  ibid. ; 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  orientals  should 
be  considered  in  the  interpretation  of  it, 
323,  324. ;  observations  on  the  ruleagiven 
in  respect  to  it,  324. 

Figures^  divided  into  figures  of  words  and 
figures  of  thought,  315.;  of  imagination 
and  of  passion,  316. 

Firetbcm^  of  the  Hebrews,  twofold  mean- 
ing of  the  redemption  of,  379. 

Fia^erald  (Bp.),  referred  to,  56,  «.,  248,  a. 

Fieaht  various  meanings  of  the  word,  255. 

Fletcher  (Dr.),  his  Lectures  on  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion  referred  to,  272,  a. 

FormtdOf  introducing  quotations,  185.;  rab- 
binical, 186, 187.;  Dr.  Davidson's  classi- 
fication of,  187.;  when  omitted,  188.; 
their  force  considered,  198,  199. 

Francke,  referred  to,  270,  a.,  274,  n.,  504, 
«.,  776. 

Franziwt,  referred  to,  504,  505,  a. 

Frere  (J.  H.),  his  Combined  View  of  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  &c  referred  to,  412,  a. 

Fritzehe,  his  Exeg.  Handbach  zu  den  Apocr. 
referred  to,  896,  n. 

FrumentivMt  possibly  the  author  of  the  Ethi- 
opic  version  of  scripture,  83. 

Fuller  (A.),  his  Harmony  of  Scripture  ro- 
fcrred  to,  416.;  cited,  516. 


OxMjMJt,  275;  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Baby- 
lon, 275,  276. 

Genealogg,  an  aid  in  studying  the  scripture, 
295.;  of  our  Lord,  435—437,  468—471. 

Genesis,  appellations  given  to  the  book  of, 
511.;  authorand  date,  51 1,512.;  said  (by 
Babbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman)  to  have  been 
dictated  in  the  mount  by  God  to  Moses, 
512.;  argument  and  scope,  512,  513.; 
synopsis  of,  513.;  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  early  chapters  vindicated,  514.,  &c. 
allusions  in  Old  and  New  Testaments  to 
facts  narrated  there  514,  515.;  its  alleged 
unhistoric  character,  617,  518.;  Haver- 
nick*s  observations  on  it,  518.;  table  of 
its  divisions  as  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic, 
551.;  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the 
creation  in  chaps,  i.  ii.,  562,  563. 

Gt  ography^  illustrative  of  scripture,  21^. 
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Geology,   said    erroneonslj   to    contradict 

scripture,  304, 
Georgian  vertion  of  the  scripture,  85,  86. 
Gerarrf (Dr.),  referred  to,  18, 104, 106,  1 18, 

R.,  273,  274,  444,  447. 
German  character  in  Hebrew    MS&.   4S.; 

German  MSa,  44. 
Gesenius,  his  examination  of  the  Samaritan 

Pentatcach,  32.;  referred  to,  166,  n.,  170, 

n.,  305,  448,  ft.  673,  fi. 
Gfrdrer;  referred  to,  278,  ».,  898. 
(fideon,  his  actions  noticed  bj  Sanchoniatho, 

627,  628. 
Gieseler,  belicTes  the  testimony  of  Josephos 

to  Christ  genuine,  with  some  interpoU- 

tions,  280,  n. 
Gill  (T.  H.X  his  discovery  of  a  citation  of 

Aristotle  by  St.  Paul,  208. 
Ginshwrg  (C.  D.),  his  Tiew  of  the  design  and 

method  of  Solomon's  Song,  751.;  gives  a 

history  of  the  modes  in  which  it  has  been 

expounded,  755.;  his  argoments  against 

the  spiritual  interpretation  of  it,  757. 
GiUith,  its  signification,  720. 
G/aj«e(Dr.).his  caution  against  so  consider- 
ing Christ  as  a  pattern  as  to  disown  him 

as  a  Saviour,  502,  n. 
Glcunusy  his   Philologia   Sacra»   113,  n., 

346,  n.,  392,  n. 
Glossarieg,  233. 

Glosses,  bow  betrayed,  110,  111. 
Golius,  referred  to,  305,  552,  n. 
Good  (Dr.),  referred  to,  668,  750. 
Good  SamaritaTi,  parable  of,  bow  interpreted 

by  a  mystic  allefforizer,  341,  342. 
Gospels  and  EpisUes  to  be  taken  together, 

not  balanced  against  each  other,  418. 
Gothic  version  of  the  scripture,  93. 
Gmigh  (H.),  referred  to,  113,  208. 
Goulbum  ( Dr.)  notes  the  distinction  between 

the  words  of  our  Lord  and  those  of  his 

inspired  servants,  201,  n. 
Graves  (Dr.  X  his  lectures  on  the  Pentateuch 

recommended,  540. 
Grag  (Bp.),  referred  to,  278,  n.,  280,  n., 

627,  «. 
Greek  fathers,  assistance  derived  from,  in 

interpretation  of  scripture,  280,  &c. 
Greek  versions  of  scripture,  21,  22,  59,  &c.; 

their  value,  230. 
Gregory  ike  Great,  referred  to,  681. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  calls  the  poetical 

books    of   scripture    the    five    metrical 

books,  666. 
Gregory  (Dr.)«  ^^^  memoirs  of  Dr.  Good  re- 
ferred to^  730,  n. 
GresweU(E,),  his  investigation  of  the  miracle 

of  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still,  621. 
Groiius,  referred  to,  672. 


Habakevk,  book  of,  author  and  date,  875, 
876.;  analysis,  876.;  observations  on  its 
8t>le,  876. 

Hagar,  twice  left  Abraham's  family,  572. 

Haggaif   book  of,  author  and   date,  878, 


879.;  argument  and  scope,  879.;  analysis, 
ibid;  obsfrvations  on  its  style,  879,  880. 

Hates  (Dr.),  referred  to,  291,  &c.  &c. ;  his 
attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  Job's  trial  by 
SBtronomical  calculation,  673,  674  ;  his 
illustration  of  Messianic  prophecies  in 
Micah,  872,  873. 

HafUfax  (Bp.),  on  spiritaal  blessings  being 
promised  under  the  veil  of  temporal  bles- 
sings, 443,  444. 

Hapktarotk,  36. 

Harmer,  bis  notion  of  the  titles  of  the  psalms, 
716.;  considers  Solomon's  Song  an  em- 
blem of  the  admission  of  Gentiles  with 
Jews  to  covenant  privileges,  750. 

Harmonies  of  scripture,  209. 

Hdvemick  (Dr.),  his  Einleitnng  in  das  Ahe 
Testament  referred  to,  7,  n.,  15,  n.,  &c,  &c. 

Heatk  (D.  I.),  his  translation  of  Egyptian 
papyri,  208. 

Heathen,  the,  thmr  crude  notions  respecting 
the  Deity,  212,  213,  n.;  how  their  writ- 
tings  contribute  to  illustrate  scripture, 
234,  235. 

Hebrew,  origin  of  the  name,  5. 

Hebrew  accents,  15. 

Hebrew  institutions,  aUeged  to  be  of  Egyp- 
tian origin,  293. 

Hebrew  language,  3,  &c.;  its  origin,  5,  &c.; 
originally  nsed  in  Palestine,  6  ;  whether 
the  primitive  language  of  mankind,  7. ; 
historical  sketch  of  it,  7,  &c;  division 
into  periods,  7,  8.;  that  of  the  Talmud 
and  rabbins  has  a  close  afiinity  with  the 
later  Hebrew,  9. ;  the  paucity  of  the  re- 
mains of  it  a  difficulty  in  deciding  on  a 
question  of  Hebrew  style,  577,  578.;  al- 
leged diflG^rence  as  employed  by  the  Elo- 
hist  and  by  the  Jehovist,  578, 579. 

Hebrew  letters,  the  antiquity  of,  9.;  resem- 
blance of  some  to  others,  99. 

Hebrew  text,  not  free  from  error,  39,  40. 

Hebrews,  epistle  to  the,  peculiar  mode  in 
which  the  author  applies  Old  Testament 
passages,  206. 

Hebron,  whether  the  original  name  of  the 
city,  598. 

Helvetic  Confession,  the,  asserts  the  nnivers* 
ality  of  God's  promises  to  all  that  be- 
lieve, 429,  n. 

Hengstenberg  (Dr.),  his  Dissertations  on  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  referred 
to,  30,  n.,  &c,  &c.;  his  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  prophets,  396. ;  thinks  the  age  of  the 
book  of  Job  not  earlier  than  Samuel  nor 
later  than  Isaiah,  681.;  believes  the  idea 
of  the  Deity  there  more  refined  than  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  ibid. ;  deems  the  collection 
of  isolated  words  and  expressions  incon- 
clusive in  deciding  on  the  author  of  a 
work,  792  ;  regards  it  as  a  principle  of  the 
higher  criticism  to  assign  works  to  their 
reputed  author,  so  long  as  it  is  not  shown 
that  they  could  not  have  been  his,  792. 

Hercules,  the  fable  of,  originated  in  the 
history  of  Joshua,  616,  617.;  according 
to  Lavaur,  in  Sambou,  628,  n. 
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Htrder^  on  Ibe  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetiy, 
868,11. 

Herod  the  tetran^  reproved  hj  John  the 
Baptist,  49S. 

ffetiod,  referred  to,  294. 

HeMjfckhut  his  recension  of  the  LX  X.,  72. 

ffexapla  of  OHgen,  specimen  of,  69. 

Hexapiarie'Sjfriae  rersion  of  scripture,  81 .; 
crroneooslr  called  VerMto  Figwrata,  82. 

Hibbard  (F.  Q.),  his  explanation  of  the  im- 
precatory psalms  to  bis  child,  727,  728. 

Himckes  (Dr.),  on  the  chronology  of  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  804,  n. 

HUtorical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ob- 
servations on  tbem,  607,  608.;  a  theo- 
cratic principle  runs  through  them,  608. 

Historical  circumstancstf  a  help  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  scripture,  285. 

Hit29g,  his  strange  argument  from  Song  of 
Solomon,  ri.  4.,  that  the  writer  liyed  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  759. 

Holden  (G.)«  his  arguments  for  the  literal 
sense  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Ge- 
nesis, 515,  a.;  his  synopsis  of  Frorerbs, 
743, 744. 

Homer,  cited,  192,  n.,  294,  331,  a. 

HomilisSf  310,  311.;  Origen's  and  Chryso- 
stom*s  approved,  31 1. 

Hoogeveen,  257,  n. 

Hooker,  cited  on  literal  and  figurative  inter- 
pretation, 318,  a. 

Hopkins  (T.  M.),  his  examination  of  the 
miracle  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing 
still,  620. 

HormaK  570. 

/ronie(Bp.),  censures  the  disingennonsness 
of  infidels,  433,  n. 

Horslet/ (Bp.),  on  the  benefit  of  consulting 
parallel  passages,  223,  a. ;  sees  a  reference 
to  Christ  in  all  that  was  expressed  by 
David  in  the  Psalms,  702.;  his  view  <^ 
the  principal  subject  of  Hosea's  prophecy, 
856.;  contends  that  Hosea's  marriage 
(chap,  i.)  was  a  real  transaction,  857,  a. 

Hosea,  book  of,  author  and  date,  854,  855.; 
occasion  and  scope  of,  855 — 857.;  sy- 
nopsis, 857, 858. ;  notice  of  the  s^le  and 
diction,  858,  859. 

HoubiganU  438. 

Huet,  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica  referred 
to,  390,  n.,  617,  a. 

Huntingford  (Bp.),  his  charge  cited,  326. 

Hupfeld  (Dr.),  his  censurable  language  in 
regard  to  the  so-called  Jehovist,  575,  n. ; 
his  difficulty  about  the  last  speech  of 
Jacob,  Gkn.  xlviii.,  580.;  believes  that 
he  detects  twoEUohistic  writers  in  Genesis, 
583,  585. ;  maintains  the  completeness  of 
the  Jehovistic  document,  583,  584,  586, 
604. ;  his  mode  of  treating  Gen.  viL,  584, 
585.;  says  that  the  laws  of  logic  do  not 
allow  a  name  to  be  twice  given,  585, 
586.;  his  idea  of  the  announcement  of 
Abraham's  death  by  the  Jehovist,  586, 
587. ;  his  manner  of  accounting  for  gaps 
^n  a  document,  604,  a. ;  bis  explanation  of 
the  U8c  of  archaisms  in  Deuteronomy,  605. 


^arrf  (^X  l^«3cplaiuUion  of  tymbola,  393^ 

894. 
HjfperboU,  a  figore  of  ipeedi,  860»  861. 


Idea,  the  same  may  be  ezpreased  in  difiRv- 
ent  words,  299. 

Inaccuracies  alleged  in  scripture,  802. 

/acoasulaictef,s^ming,  between  sacred  and 
pro5me  writers,  489,  Ac 

Indefectible  grace,  whether  certain  promises 
imply  it,  430. 

Indian  MS.  of  Pentateuch,  procured  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  49,  5a 

Indignation  against  crime  justifiable,  727. 

I^faUibiUt^,  Boman  doctrine  o^  261. 

Inferences,  general  rules  for  the  deduction 
of,  493,  &c. ;  a  false  one  deduced  by  Bel- 
larmine,  494. ;  sources  from  which  they 
are  deducible,  internal  and  external, 
with  examples,  496,  &c ;  to  be  viewed 
with  caution  when  brought  forward  for 
the  purpose  of  interpretation,  500. 

Inferential  reading  of  the  scripture,  493,  &c. 

Inscription  on  the  cross,  480,  481. 

Inspiration,  extent  of,  296,  8^;  claimed  by 
scripture  itself,  296. ;  uniform  view  of  it 
taken  by  fathers  and  theological  writers, 
297. ;  testimonies  to  this  cUuwified  by 
Dr.  Lee,  297,  n.  ;  plenary,  what,  298. ; 
distinction  between  it  and  revelation, 
299. ;  may  consist  with  different  modes 
of  handling  truth,  299,  30a  ;  whether  it 
implies  infallibility,  300. ;  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  it,  768,  769. 

Internal  evidence  in  regard  to  a  book  to  be 
severely  scrutinized,  548. 

Interpolations,  bow  betrayed.  111. 

Interpretation  of  scripture,  various  untenable 
modes  of,  248,  &c.  ;  special,  314,  Ac ; 
of  figurative  language,  315,  &c  ;  when 
the  literal  is  to  be  given  up,  318 — 320  ; 
spiritual  or  mystical,  377,  &c;  reasons 
for  allowing  it,  37S,  379.  ;  canons  for  it, 
380,  &C. ;  must  not  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  articles  of  faith,  382. ;  two  ex- 
tremes to  be  avoided  in  it,  382,  383.  ; 
spiritual  interpretation  of  miracles  in  the 
New  Testament,  384,  385. 

Ireneeus,  his  testimony  to  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  283. 

Irony,  a  figure  of  speech,  360. 

Isaac,  his  denial  of  his  wife,  572. 

Isaiah,  family  and  descent  of,  778,  779. ; 
works  ascribed  to  him,  779. ;  a  second 
person  of  the  name  fancied,  797.  $  called 
the  evangelical  prophet,  808. 

Isaiah,  book  of,  authenticity  of  portions  of 
it  questioned,  779,  &c ;  the  inscription 
(i.  1.^  belongs  to  the  whole  book,  780.  $ 
proof  that  the  predictions  contained 
therein  are  really  Isaiah's,  780,  &c  ; 
Jeremiah  hod  read  them,  782. ;  Cyrus 
was  acquainted  with  them,  ibid^  794.  ; 
overthrow  of  the  Chaldeans  foretold,  782, 
783. ;    refutation  of  objections    against 
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particalar  prophecies,  784,  &c.  $  objections 
to  genuineness  of  later  chapters,  787, 
788. ;  Jabn's  reply  to  these,  788,  789.  ; 
they  arise  from  an  imperfect  view  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy,  790. ;  many  predic- 
tions look  beyond  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, 790.  ;  peculiarities  of  their  style 
considered,  791,  793. ;  later  writers  were 
acquainted  with  the  prophecies  against 
Babylon,  792 — 794.  ;  later  chapters 
proved  genuine,  798,  &c  ;  cited  in  the 
New  Testament  and  Apocrypha  as 
Isaiah's,  793. ;  notice  of  the  style  and 
peculiarities  of  this  book,  796,  808, 809. ; 
its  scope,  797.;  divisions,  798,  &c. ;  those 
of  Gesenius  and  Eeil,  798,  n. )  probable 
chronological  order  of  chapters  according 
to  Keil,  803,804.;  principle  on  which  the 
prophecies  were  arranged,  807,  808.; 
whether  any  were  deliv^ed  in  Jotham's 
reign,  ibid, 

IsU»  or  islands,  what  denoted  thereby,  243. 

IsraeUteSt  census  of,  528,  n. ;  table  of  their 
stations  in  the  wilderness,  529—531.  ; 
murmured  twice  for  flesh-meat,  573. 

Israelitisk  history,  alleged  twofold  character 
of,  574,  675. 

kiiigs  merciful,  725. 

Itala,  the  true  reading  of  a  passage  in 
Augustine,  87,  n. 

Italian  character  in  Hebrew  MSS.  42.; 
Italian  MSa  44. 

Italic,  old,  version  of  scripture,  86,  &c. ; 
when  and  where  made,  88. ;  revised  by 
Jerome,  89. 


Jacob,  number  of  his  family  that  went  down 
to  Egypt,  487,  488.;  alleged  different 
reasons  for  his  journey  into  Mesopotamia, 
564.;  different  modes  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  gained  his  wealth,  565. ;  different 
accounts  of  the  change  of  his  name,  ibid, 

Jacob  Ben  Naphtali,  his  collation  of  MSS., 
27.;  his  codex,  27,  28. 

John,  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  cited,  8,  n.,  &c.,  &c ;  his  Elementa 
Aramaicffi  LingusB  referred  to,  16,  n. 

James,  of  Edessa,  prepared  an  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  Syro-Hexa- 
plaric  text  and  the  Fcshiio,  82. 

Jannes  and  Jambres,  207,  208. 

Jasher,  the  book  of,  619,  635. 

Jebb  (Bp.),  his  illustration  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  363,  &c 

Jaunakim,  prophecy  respecting  his  being 
deprived  of  burial,  465,  466. 

Jehovah,  whether  the  name  known  to  the 
early  patriarchs,  455, 554.;  derivation  and 
meaning  of  it,  552.;  combined  with  Elo- 
him,  555 — 557.;  Kurtz's  theory  of  its 
relation  to  Elohim,  559,  560. 

Jehouistic  document  in  the  Pentateuch, 
550,  &c;  character  of  its  composition, 
550  ;  said  to  be  distinguished  by  a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  thought,  575.;  the  narrative 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  middle 


books  assigned  to  it,  575,  it. ;  whether  it 
exalts  the  character  of  the  patriarchs, 
575 — 577.;  its  alleged  Levitism,  576.; 
said  to  attribute  handicraft  inventions  to 
the  antediluvians,  576. ;  absurd  argument 
in  reference  to  this,  ibid.$  fond  of  intro- 
ducing speaking  animals,  577.;  differs 
from  the  Elohistic  document  in  language 
and  phraseology,  577 — 579.;  in  tone  and 
spirit,  579,  580.;  the  real  point  of  im- 
portance in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the 
two  documents,  587,  588  ;  various  dates 
assigned  to,  598.  See  Elohistic  document. 

Jeremitih,  the  prophet,  account  of  him,  809, 
810.  See  Lamentations. 

,  the  book  of,  810,  &c.;  subject  of 

these  prophecies,  810.;  distinct  collections 
of  them,  81 1.;  distributed  by  Dahler  into 
fifty-five  sections,  811,  812.;  Blayney's 
arrangement,  812,  &c.;  synopsis,  818 — 
817.;  Ewald's  scheme  of  arrangement, 
817.;  Keil's,  817,  818.;  that  of  a  writer 
in  the  Princeton  (U.  S.)  Review,  822, 
823.  ;  chronology  of  certain  chapters, 

818,  819.;  interpolations  alleged,  819.; 
said  to  be  made  by  the  so-call^  Pseudo- 
Isaiah,   820.;  interpolations  disproved, 

819,  &c,  823.;  repetitions  in,  821.; 
plays  on  words,  821, 822. ;  U8e  of  various 
parts  of  Isaiah  in,  822. ;  table  of  differences 
between  the  Masoretic  text  and  that  of 
the  LXX.,  823. ;  respective  value  of  each, 
823,  824  ;  hypothesis  of  a  double  recen- 
sion, 824.  ;  Messianic  prophecies,  824, 
825. ;  observations  on  its  style,  825. 

Jerome,  his  Latin  version  of  the  scriptures, 
and  commentaries,  22,  23. ;  he  revised 
the  old  Latin  translation,  and  also  trans- 
lated afresh,  89. ;  his  opinion  of  alleged 
Jewish  corruptions  of  scripture,  100.  ; 
speaks  of  almost  every  syllable  in  Levi- 
ticus breathing  a  spiritual  sacrament, 
524.;  improbably  supposes  that  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel  interchanged  their 
prophecies,  829. 

Jerusalem,  whether  besieged  in  the  third  or 
ft.urth  of  Jehoiakim,  836,  837. 

Targum,  account  of  it,  55,  56. 

Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  his  grandson's 
testimony  to  the  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tures into  Greek,  65. 

Jethro,  Hobab,  names  given  to  Moses' 
father-in-law,  567. 

Jewish  law,  its  provisions  to  curb  evil 
tempers,  725.     See  Law, 

Jewish  notion  that  all  Jews  would  be  saved 
refuted  by  our  Lord,  417. 

Job,  whether  a  real  ]ier8on,  667,  &c ;  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran,  668.;  eminent  fami- 
lies boast  ot  being  descended  from  him, 
ibid,;  age  in  which  he  lived,  672,  &c.;  he 
and  his  friends  said  to  be  kings,  685,  n  ; 
the  argument  of  his  friends  represented  in 
a  syllogism,  687. 

Job,  the  book  of,  666,  &c.;  title  of  it,  660, 
667.;  whether  a  record  of  facts,  669, 684, 
685.  $  where  the  scene  of  it  is  Uid,  674, 
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ftc;  dote  connection  of  ita  Turioas  parts, 
676,  677.;  interpolations  supposed,  677, 
678.;  hjpotheses  about  the  author,  678, 
679,  688.;  referred  to  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  680.;  Hengsten- 
berg's  and  Eeil's  opinion  as  to  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  681, 682.;  its  recep- 
tion into  the  canon,  683. ;  question  as  to 
what  class  of  poetry  it  is  to  be  referred  to, 
682 — 684  ;  its  subject  and  design,  685, 
&c;  character  of  each  person  well  sus- 
tained through  it,  691,  692.;  addition  in 
the  LXX,  692  ;  divisions  and  synopsis, 
6rj2 — 695.;  its  delineation  of  patriarchal 
religion,  695,  696. 

John  (St),  describe  the  heayenlj  sanctuary 
by  representations  taken  from  the  Jewish 
temple,  833,  n, 

Joel,hook  of,  author  and  date,  859—861.; 
occasion  and  scope  of  it,  861.;  synopsis, 
861.;  obsenrations  on  the  style,  862.; 
Yon  der  Hardt  tried  to  render  it  into 
iambic  Terse,  862,  n. 

Jonah,  his  being  in  the  fish's  belly  a  type 
of  Christ,  867. 

,  book  of,  title  and  author,  866,  867.; 

occasion  and  scope,  867.;  reality  of  the 
history,  867 — 869.;  8ynopsi^  869. 

Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel^  hid  Targum,  56,  57. 

Joxepht  difierent  etymologies  of  his  name, 
565.;  his  slavery  and  imprisonment  in 
Egypt,  566. ;  the  consistency  of  his  his- 
tory, 566,  567. 

—  the  Blind,  his  Targum,  57. 

Ben  Gorton,  or  Josippon,  280. 

Josephus,  account  of  him,  278,  279.;  notice 
of  his  writings,  279.;  which  are  useful 
for  the  determination  of  true  readings, 
105,  &c.;  and  for  the  illustration  of  cus- 
toms, 280,231.;  agreement  between  him 
and  New  Testament  writers,  279,  n  ; 
Michaclis  recommends  the  study  of,  280.; 
neglected  by  the  Jews,  ibid.;  his  testimony 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,  280,  n.;  his 
deviations  from  Scripture,  why  made, 
490.;  mentions  how  Zedekiah  thought 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  in  opposition, 
831,  n.;  asserts  that  the  earthquake  in 
Uzziah's  reig^  occurred  on  occasion  of 
Uzziah  attempting  to  bum  incense,  863. 

Joshua,  when  the  name  was  given,  568.; 
an  eminent  type  of  Christ,  618.;  the  Sa- 
maritans have  two  books  bearing  his 
name,  617. 

,  book  of,  why  so  called,  608,  609.; 
hypotheses  respecting  the  author,  609 — 
611.;  whether  written  before  Judges, 
610.;  whether  traces  of  later  forms  of 
bpecch  in,  612.;  difference  between  its 
language  and  that  of  the  Pentateuch, 
ibid.;  supposed  traces  of  an  Elohist  and 
subsequent  additions,  612,  &c;  alleged 
contradictions  in  it,  613,  614.;  diversities 
of  style  in  different  portions,  614.;  com- 
piled from  authentic  documents,  615, 
616.;  referred  to  by  later  writers  of  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  616. ;  events  related 


in  confirmed  by  heathen  testimonies,  616, 
617.;  period  of  time  comprised  in  it, 
617.;  scope  and  design,  617,  618.;  diri- 
sions  and  synopsis,  618,  619. 

Jwdah,  chronology  of  his  family,  452 — 154.- 
whether  his  sons  Hezron  and  Hamul 
were  bom  in  Canaan,  454. 

,  Hakkodesh,  9. 

Jwdat,  his  death,  479. 

Jmdget,  of  Israel,  their  functions,  622. 

,  the  book  of,  why  so  called,  622., 

when  and  br  whom  written,  622,  &c.; 
unity  of,  denied  by  De  Wette  and  others, 
622,  623.;  the  appendix  (xvii.—xzL), 
probablr  later  than  the  reii,  623^-625.; 
this  called  by  De  Wette  untheocratic, 
623.;  differs  in  style  and  diction  from 
the  former  part,  624.;  whether  the  ap- 
pendix-writer was  the  editor  of  the  whole 
book,  625,  626- ;  chronology  and  scope, 
626.;  synopsis,  626,  627.;  cited  by  St. 
Paul,  627. 

Judith,  book  of,  account  of,  890,  891. 

Justin,  his  account  of  the  Israelites'  ex- 
pulsion from  Egypt,  490.  

Justin  Martyr,  his  notice  of  the  LXX. 
translation,  61,  65.;  (alleged  author  of 
Epistle  to  Diognetus),  his  testimony  to 
the  Deity  of  Clirist,  283,  284.;  cite«  a 
passage  from  Ezra,  which  he  says  the 
Jews  had  expunged,  658,  659. 

Justinian,  allowed  the  reading  d  Aqnila's 
version,  74. 


Kadesr  Bjrnra,  the  Israelites  were  twice 
at,  458. 

Kde-fung-foo,  Jewish  settlement  at  riaitedy 
and  MSS.  obtained  there,  51. 

Kaiisch  (Dr.),  his  notice  of  the  use  of  the 
compound  term  Jehovah-Elohim,  Oen. 
ii.,  iii.,  556,  557.;  declares  that  the  at- 
tempts to  dismember  the  history  of  Joseph 
are  a  failure,  567  ;  his  censure  of  liup- 
feld's  theory,  586,  n. 

Kanne,  his  Christus  im  Alten  Testament 
referred  to,  383,  h. 

Kant,  his  moral  sense,  or  mode  of  scripture 
interpretation,  245,  246. 

Karaite  Jews  at  Sympheropol,  their  prac- 
tice of  reading  the  Hebrew  text  with  a 
Tartar  translation,  8. 

Karkaphensian,  a  Syriac  version  of  scrip- 
ture, 81. 

KeH  (Dr.),  his  Einleitung  in  die  Kanon. 
Schriften  dcs  Alten  Tesiamentes,  referred 
to,  4,  Mn  &c.,  &c;  considers  that  a  theo- 
cratic principle  rans  through  the  historical 
books,  608. 

Kennicott  (Dr.),  10. ;  his  collation  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  45.,  &c ;  his  notion  that  the  last 
two  verses  of  2  Chronicles  arc  the  begin- 
ing  of  Ezra,  copied  by  mistake,  652.,  n.; 
his  objection  to  Moses  being  the  author 
of  Psal.  xc.  ill-founded,  701. 

Kesitah  (Job  xlii.  11),  meaning  of,  679. 
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Kingi,  books  of,  title,  640.;  a  complete 
work,  ibid;  composed  by  the  same  antbor, 
641, 642. ;  alleged  contradictions  in  them, 
642,  643.;  time  of  composition,  643.; 
their  sources,  643,  644.;  divine  anthoritj 
and  aathenticitj,  644.;  length  of  time 
comprised  in  the  first  book,  and  synopsis, 
644,  649.;  length  of  time  in  the  second, 
and  synopsis,  645, 646.;  their  prophetico- 
didactic  character,  647. 

Kttto  (Dr.),  his  Cyclops&dia  of  Biblical 
Literature  referred  to,  21,  n.,  &c.  &c ;  his 
view  of  the  imprecatory  psalms,  726.;  ob- 
serves that  there  can  be  no  impropriety 
(in  reference  to  Solomon's  Song)  in  de- 
scribing parts  of  the  person  nsnally 
uncovered,  758.    • 

Kieinertj  his  examination  of  the  inscription 
to  Isaiah  (i.  I.),  780,  798,  n.;  produces 
examples  of  the  dramatic  character  of 
Isaiah's  writings,  785,  n. ;  shows  the  re- 
ference in  Ezra  i.  to  the  later  chapters 
of  Isaiah,  794. 

Knappt  bis  Recensus  Locorum  &C.,  referred 
to,  196. 

Know,  to,  to  know  by  name,  peculiar  force 
of  the  expression,  555,  n. 

Xoester  (Dr.  F.  B.),  his  Meletemata  Chritica 
in  Zechar.  referred  to,  883,  n. 

Kcrah,  history  of  his  rebellion,  578,  574. 

Xorah,  the  sons  of,  psalms  ascribed  to,  704, 
705. 

Koran,  the,  18,  n.;  how  its  sections  are  re- 
ferred to,  185,  186.;  contradictions  in, 
432,433. 

KumoS,  referred  to  on  Matt.  ix.  36,  217. 

Kurtz  (Dr.),  his  history  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, 520,  fi.;  exhibits  the  inconsistency 
of  the  snpplementer,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  supplemental  hypothesis  in  the 
Pentateuch,  554,  fi.;  his  theory  of  the 
relation  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elo- 
him,  559 — 561.;  his  sarcastic  remarks  on 
the  alleged  character  of  the  Jehovist's 
history,  576.;  asserts  the  completeness  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  he  divides  into 
ten  parts,  588. 


Lamkntations,  book  of,  author  and  date, 

825,  826.;    on  what   occasion  written, 

826,  827.;  synopsis,  827.;  structure  of 
these  poems,  827,  828. 

Zangius,  treats  copiously  on  emphases, 
219,  ». 

Zianguagta^  original  of  scripture,  impor- 
tance of  the  knowledge  of,  3.;  Oriental 
or  Shemitic,  ibid,\  how  distinguished  from 
Western,  4. 

Lardner  (Dr.),  his  works  referred  to,  34,  it., 
&C.,  &c. 

Zjowrence  (Abp.),  referred  to,  888,  889. 

Jjaw,  book  of  the,  spoken  of  in  Joshua,  544. ; 
and  in  later  scripture  writers,  545.;  its 
discorery  in  Josiah's  reign,  604. 

Law,  Jewish,  table  or  hannony  of,  536^ 


539. ;  whether  that  enjoined  to  be  written 
out  by  kings,  and  read  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  was  the  Pentateuch,  542, 
543.;  understood  in  our  Lord's  time  to 
mean  the  Pentateuch,  547.;  its  provisions 
went  to  curb  evil  tempers,  725.;  that  of 
retaliation,  a  judicial  law,  725,  726. ;  of 
the  avenger  of  blood,  725. 

Lectionaria,  or  lectionaries,  not  of  equal 
value  with  MBS.  that  contain  the  New 
Testament  complete,  101.;  not  admis- 
sible alone  as  evidence  of  various  read- 
ings, 111. 

Lee  (Dr.  W.),  his  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  referred  to,  145,  n.,  201,  n.,  &c. 
&c. ;  his  classification  of  quotations,  178, 
179,  n.  196.;  his  classification  of  testi- 
monies of  the  fathers  on  inspiration,  297, 
It. ;  exposes  some  of  Tholuck's  mistakes, 
301,11.;  his  work  strongly  recommended, 
307,11. 

Lee  (Dr.  S.),  his  judgment  of  the  Cambridge 
Indian  roll,  50.;  considers  the  circum- 
stantiality of  details  a  proof  of  the  litend 
character  of  Job's  history,  671.;  thinks 
'  that  David  does  not  utter  imprecations, 
but  inculcates  the  moral  law,  725,  n.; 
maintains  the  genuineness  of  the  later 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  791,  a. 

Lemuel,  whether  another  name  for  Solomon, 
733,  n.,  735. 

Lengerke,  Von,  considers  PsaL  xlv.  an 
epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  549,  707. 

Leptis,  the  inhabitants  of,  came  firom  the 
Sidonians,  616. 

Letters,  number  of  in  the  Hebrew  bible,  24, 
25.;  in  the  English  bible,  iiwL 

Leutden,  his  Philologus  Hebrseo-mixtus  re- 
ferred to,  33,  ft. 

Levitee,  their  period  of  service,  569. 

Leviticus,  book  of,  its  title,  author,  and  date, 
523.;  scope,  523,  524.;  synopsis  of  it, 
524.;  HSvcmick's  observations  on  its 
prophetical  character,  524,  525. 

Locke,  his  practice  in  studying  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  417,  it. 

Locusts,  whether  the  description  of  them 
(Joel  ii.)  is  literal  or  figuratire,  861, 862. 

X(^G«^  the,  Philo's  sentiments  concerning, 
27& ;  what  is  said  of  in  New  Testament 
remarkably  similar  to  what  is  said  of 
Wisdom  in  Proverbs  viii.,  737,  738. 

London  Review,  article  on  inspiration  in, 
307,  It. 

Lot,  Saul  chosen  by,  and  also  by  special 
revelation,  633. 

Lowth  (Bp.),  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry 
referred  to,  363,  a.,  &c  &c. 

Lucian,  of  Antioch,  his  recension  of  the 
LXX.,  71,  72. 


MjcBaiDM(Dr,),  his  Mohammedan  Beligion 

Explained  referred  to,  432,  a. 
Maeoa&ees,  books  of,  account  of,  897—900. 
McCaul  (Dr.),  36,  a.;  his  account  of  the 
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Talmud,  S76.;  his  Thought!  on  lUtion* 

aliBm  referred  to,  518,  n. 
McCauiiand  (D.),  his  Sermons  in  Stones 

referred  to,  S04.  n. 
MaedonaU  (D.)f  his  vindication   of  the 

historical  and  inspired  character  of  OeiL 

S. — iii.,  514,  «. 
Maenaught  (J.)*  accuses  the  disciples  of 

misreporting  Jesus  in  giving  sanction  to 

biblical  infallibility,  297.;  his  untenable 

argument  on  the  conditionaii^  of  pro- 

Shecy,  803,  804.;  charges  St.  raul  with 
eine  rindictive,  727. 

IfocroStiu  reports  Augustus'  sajring.^'thatit 
was  better  to  be  Herod's  hog  dian  his 
son,"  491. 

Maimonides  considered  the  book  of  Job  a 
fictitious  narrative,  667. 

Malachi,  wrongly  supposed  identical  with 
Ezra,  885. 

,  book  of,  author  and  date,  885, 
886.;  occasion  and  scope,  886.;  analysis 
886,  887. ;  obserrations  on  the  style,  887. 

ManoMsek,  prayer  of,  account  of,  897. 

Manuacripts^  Hebrew,  originally  written 
without  division  of  words,  85;  classes  of^ 
40,  &c.,  45. ;  regulations  for  writing  them, 
40,  41.;  Eennicott's  and  De  Rossi's  cha- 
racteristics of  their  age,  42. ;  families  of, 
44.;  numbers  collated  by  Eennicott  and 
De  Rossi  respectively,  46;  principal  ones 
described,  46,  &c. ;  their  relative  value  in 
determining  true  readings,  101,  102. 

Mar  AbbOy  his  Syriac  version  of  scripture, 
82. 

Marriage,  under  figure  of,  is  tvpified  the 
connection  between  Qod  and  his  church, 
752.  753. 

,  of  Israelites  with  foreign  women, 

how  far  permitted,  630. 

Marsh  (Bp.),  his  Lectures  referred  to,  14, 
ft.,  26,  &c.,  &c. ;  his  rule  for  the  limita- 
tion of  types,  390,  391. 

Maxhil,  prefixed  to  certain  psalms,  719. 

Manut  (A.),  possessed  a  volume,  now  lost, 
of  the  Hexaplaric-Syriao  version  of  scrip- 
ture, 81,82. 

Masorahf  the,  23,  &c.;  use  of  it  and  the 
Talmud  in  determining  various  readings, 
106. 

Matoretea^  their  age,  25. ;  value  of  their 
notes,  26. 

Masoretic  notes  and  criticisms,  23,  &c. 

Matrts  ieetionis,  12,  14. 

Mawnce,  in  his  History  of  Hindostan,  ex- 
presses his  disapproval  of  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  partly  or  entirely,  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  515,  516. 

Megittoth,  when  they  were  read,  35,  n. 

Mtkamata  of  Hariri,  684. 

Mekhites,  the,  who,  85,  it. 

Mtuiah,  the,  types  of  in  Genesis,  513.;  in 
Exodus,  520.;  in  Numbers,  526.;  predic- 
tion of  by  Balaam,  526. ;  prophecy  of  in 
Deuteronomy,  634,  535. 
Messianic  passages  allowed  by  the  Tar- 
gums,  55. 


Metaphors,  in  fixing  the  sense  of,  the  com- 
parison not  to  be  extended  too  far,  822, 
323.;  nature  of,  382. ;  sources  of,  833,  &c. 
Metomfmg,  nature  of,  325.;  of  the  cause, 
825—828.;  of  the  effect,  828.;  of  the 
subject,  828—880.;  of  the  adjunct,  880— 
832. 

Micah,  book  of,  author  and  date,  869,  870.; 
occasion  and  scope,  870.  ;  synopsis,  870 
— 872. ;  structure  of,  871.;  prophecies  in, 
871,  872.;  observations  on  the  style, 
873. 

Miehaelis  referred  to,  64,  &c,  &c ;  main- 
tained that  the  sacred  writers  drew  largely 
from  poetic  fable,  derived  from  the  E^p- 
tians,  337,  ft. 

Miehtam,  the  meaning  of,  applied  to  iwalms, 
715,  716. 

Miesrob,  said  to  have  invented  Armenian 
letters,  and  translated  the  scriptures  into 
Armenian,  85. 

Midianites  called  Ishmaelites,  566. 

MiU  (Dr.),  shows  where  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism may  be  safely  applied,  200. 

MiUer  (H.),  supposes  that  the  creation 
was  presented  as  a  series  of  visions  to 
Moses,  516,  517. 

Miracles,  explained  away  by  Semler  and 
others,  251,  252.  ;  alleged  opposition 
between  them  and  experience,  517,  518. ; 
objections  to  those  recorded  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 574. 

Bfishna,  the,  9,  22,  275,  276. ;  made  use  of 
by  commentators,  276,  277. 

Mismor,  a  title  applied  to  psalms,  716,  717. 

Moab,  oracle  against,  784,  785. 

MoaUakat,  Arabian  poems  suspended  around 
the  Caaba,  715. 

Modern  rites  and  customs,  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  294. 

Modes  of  communicating  the  divine  will 
767. 

Aforo/ interpretation  of  scripture,  421,  &c  ; 
rules  and  cautions  for,  ibid, ;  moral  and 
positive  precepts  to  be  distinguished, 
427.  ;  two  kinds  of  moral  books  in  scrip* 
ture,  427,  428. 

qualifications  necessary  in  a  good 

interpreter  of  scripture,  210,  it. 

Moses,  books  attributed  to  him,  510,  511.  $ 
he  describes  the  effects  of  creation  opti- 
cally, 514,  517. ;  twice  brought  water 
from  the  rock,  573. ;  said  to  hb  spoken 
of  in  the  Pentateuch  in  a  way  in  which 
he  would  not  have  spoken  of  himself, 
596,  597.  ;  why  called  the  meekest  of 
men,  597 ;  the  earliest  composer  of  sacred 
hymns,  700.  ;  his  inspiration,  769. ; 
whether  he  could  utter  predictions  at 
pleasure,  ibid. 

Movers,  his  De  utriusque'Yaticin.  Jeremiss 
recens.  indole,  referred  to,  824,  n. 

Mailer,  Max,  his  Survey  of  Languages  t&' 
ferred  to,  5,  it. 

Muenscher,  his  disquisition  on  Types  and 
Tjrpical  Interpretation  referred  to^  888, 
ft.,  891.  ft. 
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MurchuoH  (Sir  R.  I.)>  on  the  diBtribation  of 

gold  in  the  mine,  305,  806. 
Mustard-seed  of  scripture,  349. 
Mutfdabben,  title  of  a  psalm,  720. 
Mythical  theory,  the,   as  applied   to  the 

Mosaic  narratire,  disproYed,  514,  &c. 


yjBUMf  book  of,  author  and  date,  873, 874.; 
scope  and  sjnopsis,  874. ;  observations  on 
the  style  and  diction,  874,  875. 

Names,  different,  attributed  to  the  Deity  in 
the  Pentateuch,  549. ;  used  in  conformity 
with  their  peculiar  meanings,  552,  &c.  ; 
similar  use  of  names  Jesus  and  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament,  553.  ;  examples  of 
the  appropriate  use  of  names,  555,  &c ; 
Hengstenberg's  theory  not  satisfactory  to 
Turner  and  others,  559,  561. ;  Kurtz's 
theory,  559  —  561. 

Nathan  (Babbi  Mordecai,  or  Isaac),  his  con- 
cordance^ 37. 

Natural  Mstay,  explanatory  of  scripture, 
295. 

Nazarene,  the  term  applied  to  Christ,  115. 

Neginoth,  a  title  giyen  to  some  psalms,  719. 

Nehemiakf  his  government,  661. 

,  book  of,  sometimes  termed  the 
second  book  of  Ezra,  659.;  parts  of  it 
written  by  Nehemiah,  659,  660. ;  sup- 
posed, wiUi  Ezra,  to  have  been  a  continua- 
tion of  Chronicles,  660,  661.  ;  synopsis 
of  it,  661. 

Nehikih,  a  tide  of  a  psalm,  719. 

Newcome  (Abp.)  his  observations  on  the 
style  of  Ezekiel,  834,  n. 

New  creature,  or  creation,  what  intended  by, 
363. 

New  Testament,  the,  in  explaining  the  quo- 
tations, must  be  taken  as  a  key  to  the 
Old,  197. 

Numbers,  book  of,  title,  author,  and  date, 
525.  ;  scope,  525,  526.;  divisions  and 
qmopsis  0^  527,  528. ;  Havemick*s  ob- 
servations upon  it,  532. 


OsADiAB,  book  o^  author  and  date,  865, 
866.  ;  synopsis,  866. 

Obeervatums  illustrative  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, collections  of,  811. 

Occasicn,  the,  on  which  a  book  was  written, 
the  knowledge  of,  useful  for  the  under- 
standing of  it,  288. 

Odea  or  hjmns,  joined  with  the  Ftolter  in 
editions  of  the  LXX.,  698. 

Old  Testament,  divisions  of,  36. ;  in  inter- 
preting it,  reference  to  the  New  Testament 
not  to  be  excluded,  212.;  one  great  pro- 
phecy of  the  New,  790. 

OMutuaen^  his  observations  on  the  use  made 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  197. 

Ometf  its  capacity,  593.;  Hengstenberg 
denies  that  it  was  a  measure,  593, 594. 


Onkelos,  account  of  him  an^  his  Targum, 

54,  55. 
Order  of  the  different  books  of  scripture, 

285. 
Oriental  and  Occidental  readings  of  the 

Old  TesUment,  26,  27. 
Origen,  his  labours  on  the  LXX.,  67,  &c.; 

speaks  of  an  apocryphal  book,  Jannes 

et  Mambres  Liber,   207.;   adopted  the 

Jewish  notion  that   anonymous  psalms 

are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  author  whose 

name  occurred  in    the  last    preceding 

title,  701,  702,  n, 
Osiander  (A.  sen.,  A.  jun.,  and  L.),  their 

editions  of  the  Vulgate,  92. 
Ottius,  his  collection  of  things  omitted  by 

Josephus,  490,  n. 
Owen  (Dr.  H.),  his  Modes  of  Quotation  used 

by  the  Evangelical  Writers  referred  to, 

113,180. 
■       (Dr.  J.),  shows  why  PaaL  cii.  must 

be  regarded  as  Messianic,  206,  n, 

-  (Dr.  J.  J.),  his  examination  of  the 


objections  to  the  imprecatory  psalms,  728« 
729. 


PdZESTiNB,  area  and  population  o^  462. 

Parable,  whence  the  name,  343.;  nature 
and  use  of,  344,  345.;  how  it  differs  ftrom 
fable,  mythus,  proverb,  allegory,  ibid.i 
composed  of  diree  parts,  346.;  rules  for 
the  explanation  of,  346,  &c. ;  two  senses 
of,  348. ;  Tholuck's  rule  for  distinguish- 
ing what  is  non-essential  in  it,  348,  n.; 
illustrated  by  historical  circumstances, 
349.;  intended  to  convey  important  moral 
precepts,  350. ;  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  350, 351. ;  why 
used  by  Christ,  851,  352.;  remarks  on  the 
distinguishing  excellence  of  his  parables, 
852 — 355.;  thev  were  not  borrowed,  355. 

Parallels,  parallel  passages,  their  use  in 
determining  various  readings,  106,  107. ; 
divided  into  four  classes,  107. ;  an  aid  in 
ascertaining  the  usus  hquendi,  222,  &c.; 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  propositions, 
262,  &c ;  collections  of  them,  228,  264.; 
Cell^rier^s  classification,  264.;  cautions 
in  using  them,  225,  &c,  264,  265. 

Pardlldism,  poetical,  nature  of,  364,  365.; 
four  species  of,  366,  &c ;  to  be  expected 
in  the  New  Testament,  371.;  exaggerated 
by  Jebb,  Boys,  and  others,  371,  &c; 
De  Wette's  system,  372. 

,  of  events  and  writers  in  Israel- 
itish  history,  635,  n. 

ParaUdisms,  the  foundation  of,  923.;  divi- 
sions of  them,  ibid,,  262.;  verbal,  223, 
&c;  real,  224,262,  &&;  parallelisms  of 
members,  224, 225.;  example  of  false,  22 6. 

Paraphrases,  310. ;  how  classified  by  Ram- 
bach,  ibid, 

PareKihcses,  259,  &c.;  rarely  found  in  Old 
Testament,  259,  260.;  fteqoent  in  the 
New,  160, 261. 
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Panmomum^  a  fij^nre  of  speech,  361,  362. 

ParUclu  are  lometimei  to  be  tapplied,  257, 
258. 

Paa$ooer,  lerrice  for  celebration  of  hy  mo- 
dem Jews,  319.;  whether  eaten  hj  Christ 
the  night  of  his  passion,  475—478.;  first 
institution  of,  and  notification  to  the  peo> 
pie,  572,  573. 

iW/  (St.),  said  by  Tholuck  to  hare  for- 
gotten the  conclosion  of  his  sentences, 
301.;  alleged  difference  between  him  and 
8t.  James  on  justification,  445,  446. 

—  ( W.),  his  opinion  in  regard  to  passages 
of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  names 
Jehoyah  and  Elohim  are  respectiyely 
found,  561,  562. 

Pemiateuchy  the,  deposited  by  the  side  of  the 
ark,  19. ;  translated  into  Greek,  20,  62. ; 
names  given  to  it,  509.;  fivefold  divi- 
sion of  it,  509,  5ia;  argument,  510.; 
authorship  and  date,  540,  &c.;  passages 
in  it  favouring  the  Mosaic  authorship, 
540 — 542.;  not  too  voluminous  to  be 
read  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  543.; 
testimonies  to  it  in  Joshua,  and  later 
books,  544,  545.;  its  existence  at  the 
Babylonbh  captivity  acknowledged,  545.; 
testimonies  to  Mosaic  authorship  from 
Apocirpha  and  Josephus,  ibid^\  from  Uie 
New  Testament  545 — 547.;  origin  of 
doubts  thereupon,  549. ;  theories  proposed, 
documentary,  ftc,  549,  &c;  importance  of 
maintaining  its  authority,  562.;  exami- 
nation of  asserted  contradictions,  repe- 
titions, &c  562,  &c;  alleged  nnhistorical 
character  of,  574. ;  chronological  thread  of 
events  through  it,  589. ;  its  orderliness,' 
590. ;  substantial  similarity  of  its  diction, 
590,  605.;  whether  it  contains  expres- 
sions, allusions,  &c,  not  suitable  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  or  to  one  writing  in  Pales- 
tine,  591 — 598.;  subsequent  l^ks  pre- 
suppose it,  598,  &c. ;  proofs  of  this  from 
historical  books,  599,  &c. ;  from  the  pro- 
phets, 601,  &c.;  from  the  poetical  bcK)k8, 
603. ;  its  completeness,  604. ;  argument 
for  its  early  date,  from  absence  of  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  souPs  immortality, 
605. ;  summation  of  reasoning  in  regard 
to  the  authorship,  606,  607. 

Perashiath,  35,  36. 

Pereyra  (M^  speaks  of  finding  Hebrew 
MSS.  in  Malabar,  50.  a. 

Persian  language  applied  to  the  illnstration 
of  scripture,  18. 

Pereiana,  the,  their  notion  of  two  Supreme 
Beings,  good  and  evil,  imbibed  by  some 
Jews,  293. 

Persic  versions  of  scripture,  86. 

PesAito,  Syriac  version  of  scripture,  17,  21, 
59.;  whence  its  name,  77.;  its  date,  77, 
78, 80.;  its  fidelity,  78,  79, 230.;  whether 
the  work  of  one  or  more  authors,  79, 80.; 
Kestorian  recension  of  it,  80. ;  Widman- 
stadt  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  81.; 
basis  of  the  Karkaphensian,  81.;  its  criti- 
cal use  exhibited  by  Winer,  830^  a. ;  more 


Taluable  than  the  Philoxenian  Tend<m, 
232. 

PemAtm,  36. 

Peter  (St),  his  denials  of  Christ,  478,  479. 

Phaeton^  the  fable  of,  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  the  miracle  of  the  sun's 
standing  still,  617,  it. 

Pharaoh,  question  which  was  the  one  of  the 
Exodus,  519. 

PAt/o,  notice  of  him,  277,278.;  his  account 
of  the  LXXm  60,  61.;  believed  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  LXX.  ^nd. ;  his  mode 
of  allegorical  interpretation,  246. ;  coinci- 
dences in  sentiment  and  phraseology  of 
St  Paul,  and  St  John  with  him,  278.; 
his  statements  concerning  the  Logos,  ibid. 

Philosophical  notions  and  sects,  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  for  the  understanding 
of  scripture,  296. 

truth,  the  scriptures  do  not 

offend,  805,  306. 

Philoxenusj  of  Hierapolis,  commissioned  his 
chorepiscopns,  Polycarp,  to  translate  the 
Psalms,  besides^ the  New  Testament, 
into  Syriac,  82. 

Phoenician,  or  Punic  language,  its  similarity 
to  Hebrew,  6,  7. 

Pillar  ofdoud,  when  it  first  led  Israel,  567, 
568. 

Pinner  (Dr.),  his  collation  of  Hebrew 
MSS.,  48,  49. 

Place  where  a  book  was  written,  the  know- 
ledge of,  useful  for  its  illustration,  287. 

Plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians  adapted 
to  display  the  vanity  of  their  idols,  521, 
522. 

Plato,  said  to  have  drawn  firom  the  Penta- 
teuch, 65. 

Pliny,  his  testimony  to.  the  practice  of 
Christian  churches  in  acknowledging 
Christ  as  Qod,  284,  it. 

Pococke,  his  mistake,  which  he  afterwards 
discovered,  about  the  Versio  Figurata, 
82. 

Poetical  books  of  scripture,  which  they  arc, 
and  how  named,  666. 

Poetry,  Hebrew,  the  nature  and  excellence 
of,  362 — 364.;  its  characteristics,  364.; 
different  kinds  of,  373,  &c.;  observations 
for  the  better  understanding  of  it,  377. 

Pollute  the  hands,  to,  a  phrase  equivalent 
to  being  canonical,  747,  it. 

Pond  (Prof.),  considers  that  David's  inspi- 
ration is  the  key  to  the  imprecatory 
psalms,  728,  a. 

Practical  reading  of  the  scripture,  rules  for, 
500,  &c;  an  illiterate  person  may  prose- 
cute it  with  advantage,  501.;  the  simplest 
the  most  beneficial  practical  application, 
ibid,i  to  be  continued  through  life  with 
prayer  and  meditation,  505. 

Pratt  (Archdeacon),  his  proof  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  early  chapters  of 
(Genesis,  517. 

Prayer  enlightens  meditation,  and  by  medi- 
tation prayer  is  rendered  more  ardenty 
505. 
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jyepotiUons  do  not  always  gire  additional 
force  to  u  word,  ospeciklly  in  Greek,  218. 

JPresion  (Prof.),  65;  his  judgment  of  the 
alleged  Aramaic  and  foreign  forms  in 
Ecclesiastcs,  741. 

Prideaux  (Dr.),  his  Connection  &&,  referred 
to,  21.  ft^  &C.,  &c. 

Priesty  on  what  texts  his  alleged  power  to 
grant  particular  absolution  is  founded, 
330,  11. 

Priesthood,  patriarchal  usage  in  regard  to, 
673. 

Priefdey  (Dr.),  his  Kotes  on  the  books  of 
Scriptare,  313. 

Printed  editions  of  Hebrew  scriptures,  28, 
29.;  their  use  for  ascertaining  true  read- 
ings, 103. 

ProSoibility  called  by  Bp.  Butler  the  guide 
of  life,  254. 

Procopius  cites  a  Phoenician  inscription  by 
Canaanites  who  fled  from  Joshua,  616, 
617,11. 

Promises  and  threatenings  of  scriptnre,  how 
to  be  interpreted  and  applied,  428,  &c ; 
to  be  applied  to  ourselves  as  if  personally 
addressed  to  us,  504. 

Promises,  conditional,  429;  are  suited  to 
precepts,  431 ;  cautions  in  the  application 
of  them,  431,  432. 

Prophecy,  its  nature  and  office,  395.;  be- 
longed rather  to  the  promises  than  to  the 
commands  of  the  law,  ibid.\  assumed  its 
formal  positfon  from  the  time  of  Samuel, 
ibid,;  was  immediately  from  God,  395, 
396.;  its  perspective  character,  397,  898. ; 
how  it  uses  past  events  to  foreshadow  fu- 
ture. 398.;  rules  for  investigating  it,  398, 
&c;  language  of,  399.;  events  its  best 
interpreter,  400. ;  remarks  on  the  style  of 
it,  400,  &c.;  observations  on  its  accom- 
plishment, 404,  &c. ;  its  double  meaning, 
ibid, ;  V itringa's  rules  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  double  sense, 
406,  407. ;   Davison's  vindication  of  this 

.  from  the  charge  of  equivocation,  408.; 
accomplishment  of  prophecies  concerning 
the  Messiah,  409,  &c. ;  interpretation  by 
Christ  and  bis  apostles,  a  rule  or  key  for 
us,  410.;  cautions  in  interpreting  pro- 
phecy, 411,  412.;  study  to  be  used  for 
ascertaining  its  meaning,  766. 

Prophets,  general  signification  of  the  torm, 
760.;  schools  of,  760,  761.;  appellations 
given  them,  761.;  their  habits  and  mode 
of  life,  762,  763.;  marks  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish true  from  false,  764,  765.;  their 
mental  and  bodily  condition  while  receiv- 
ing supernatural  impressions,  396,  769, 
770 ;  their  uniformity  in  describing  their 
lisions  of  God,  397.;  often  speak  as  if 
they  did  what  they  were  to  declare,  403.; 
their  qualifications,  765,  766.;  wicked 
men  have  hod  power  to  prophecy,  ibid. ; 
nature,  degree,  &c.  of  the  inspiration 
they  had,  766,  &c.  ;  their  interference  in 
politics,  770,  771.;  antiquity  and  succes- 
sion of  them,  771,  778.;  the  earlier,  com- 
VOL.  11.  3 


mitted  nothing  to  writing,  772. ;  they  re- 
corded the  history  of  the  Jews,  772, 773. ; 
manner  in  which  they  announced  predic- 
tions, 773.;  their  writings  chiefly  in 
poetry,  774.;  schemes  of  arrangement  of 
them,  775,  776.;  table  of,  777.;  are  not 
confined  to  chronological  order  in  predic- 
tions, 782, 783,  fi. ;  erroneously  considered 
only  sagacious  men,  790. ;  their  constant 
references  to  their  predecessors,  82 1. 
Prophetical  books,  why  so  called,  760.; 
number  and  order  of,  774,  775. 

literature,  whether  the  whole  is 


extant,  774. 

Prophetical  types  often  adapted  to  the  genius 
and  education  of  the  prophets,  831,  n. 

Prosopopceia,  two  kinds  of,  334,  335. 

Proverbs,  scripture,  356,  &c.;  their  nature 
and  excellence,  356, 357.;  two  classes  of, 
357.;  in  New  Testament,  how  to  be  in- 
terpreted, 358. 

,  book  o^  title,  author,  &c,  730, 

731.;  frequently  cited  by  the  apostles, 
731.;  table  of  quotations  from  in  New 
Testament,  731,  n.;  scope  of,  731.;  sy- 
nopsis, 731—733.;  whether  the  work  of  a 
single  author,  733 — 735.;  use  of  divine 
names  in,  734.;  repetitions  of  proverbs 
in,  734,  735.;  observations  on  the  style 
of,  735,  736. 

Plains,  mode  in  which  they  are  cited  in  the 
New  Testament,  205.;  number  of  them 
raries  in  MSS.  and  ancient  versions,  257 ; 
the  inscriptions  to  them  serve  to  indicate 
their  scope,  266.;  though  some  cannot  be 
depended  on,  288.;  singing  of  them  usual, 
700.;  this  practised  by  our  Lord,  700, 
723. 

Psalms,  book  of,  title,  698.  j  every  variety  of 
poetry  in, ibid;  alphabetical  psalms,  698, 
699. ;  Horsley  regards  many  as  dialogue- 
odes,  699.;  ages  and  authors  to  whom 
attributed,  699,  &c.;  Jews'  canon  of  at- 
tributing anonymous  psalms  to  the  author 
named  in  the  last  preceding  title,  701, 
702.;  some  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  706,  707.;  Calmet's 
chronological  arrangement  of,  707 — 710. ; 
their  collection  into  one  volume,  710.; 
division  into  five  books,  710,  711.;  prin- 
ciple of  arrangement,  711,  712. ;  De 
Wette's  classification,  712,  713.;  Heng- 
stonberg's,  713.;  diversity  of  arrangement 
in  Hebrew  and  LXX.,  713,  714.;  inscrip- 
tions or  titles,  714,  &c.;  psalms  of  ascen- 
sions or  degrees,  717 — 719.;  hallelujah 
psalms,  719.;  titles  referring  to  musical 
instruments  or  tunes,  7 19, 720.;  Selah,721 
— 723. ;  commendation  of  the  psalms,  723, 
724.;  those  prophetical  of  Messiah  724.; 
imprecatory  psalms,  724,  &c.;  directions 
for  the  better  understanding  of  the  psalms, 
729. ;  table  of,  classed  according  to  sub- 
jects, 729,  730. 

Pseudo-Jonathan,  his  Targum,  55. 

Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  whetiier  the 
LXX.  version  was  made  in  his  reign,  62. 
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PtoUmy,  FtifladelpbiM,  said  to  hare  caofed 
the  LXX.  Tenion  to  be  made,  60. 


QuATamMMMBt  referred  to,  82,  89. 

Qttotationa  from  the  Old  Testament  In  tbe 
New,  lis,  &c.;  of  their  external  form, 
114,  &c.;  tables  of  them,  ibid,;  whether 
erer  made  from  memory,  133,  183. ; 
classified  bj  Randolph,  178.;  hj  Lee,  178, 
1 79. ;  caoses  of  the  discrepancies  fonnd, 
179,  &C.;  yariations  in,  no  disparagement 
to  the  Gospels,  180—182. ;  Old  Testa- 
ment writem  do  not  qaote  Hterally,  184.; 
internal  form  o^  185,  &c ;  application 
and  formaUe  of,  ibid,;  tables  of  them 
under  four  heads,  188 — 195.;  yarions 
defdgns  with  which  St.  Paul  made  them, 
193.;  Tunretin*s  roles  for  applying  pas- 
sages cited  by  way  of  illustration,  194.; 
Dayidson's  classification,  196. ;  Lee*s, 
196,  199.;  Tholack's-views,  199.  &c; 
those  made  by  Christ  show  a  profound 
insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  scriptures, 
200. ;  some  more  particularly  examined, 
202—207. 

— ^ ,  in  the  scriptures  from  apocry- 
phal and  profane  authors,  207,  208. 


date  of  the  lustory,  628, 629. ;  anihorthip 
and  date  of  the  composition,  629,  630. ; 
scope  and  design,  630,  631.;  synopsis, 
631. 


JRjBBjjricJL  writings  of  the  Jews,  276,  277. 

Eambach,  his  definition  of  the  literal  sense 
of  scripture,  242. 

Randolph  (Dr.),  his  classification  of  qnota- 
tions,  178. 

BawUnmm  (G.),  his  Historical  Eyidences  of 
the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Beoords  rs- 
ferred  to,  489,  n.,  656,  n. 

,  (Sir  H.),  his  discoyery,  identify- 
ing Belshaazar,  852. 

Jiecuon  and  fdith,  their  respectiye  claims, 
253.;  the  legitimate  proyince  of  reason, 
254. 

Bedslobf  his  worthless  objections  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  Hosea,  855 

HelatioH  between  Christ  and  Israel,  203.; 
between  Christ  and  Dayid,  205.;  between 
Christ  and  his  church,  806. 

Bepentameey  in  what  sense  ascribed  to  God, 
451. 

RepruenU  to,  no  exact  word  for  found  in 
Hebrew,  319,  a.;  similar  construction  in 
regard  to,  oftea  found  in  Syriac,  iJbid, 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  481—483. 

JRevelatioH,  progressive  character  of,  264, 
265.;  tiie  system  and  facts  of,  when 
righUy  explained,  are  consistent  and  har- 
monious. 272,  729. 

Rogers  (H.),  his  Reason  and  Faith  referred 
to,  253,  518,  n. 

RoIIm,  synagogue,  39. 

Rudelbaeh,  on  the  phrase  1»a  irXi|p«^,  198, 
199. 

Ruth,  book  of,  read  in  the  synagogues  at 
the  Feast  of  Weekg  or  Pentecost,  628.; 


Saadiab    Oiotr,   his    Arabic   rersioa    of 

Scripture,  84. 
—^  Ben  Levi  Anekot^  Arabic  yersioa 

by  him,  84. 
Sacred  writers,  the,  did  not  always  under- 
stand the  full  and  ultimate  meaning  of 

what  they  announced,  197.;  were  pre- 

senred  from  inaccmracy,  306. 
Saddueeee,  the,  held  that  the  soul  yanishcd 

with  the  body,  493. 
Sa/udief  or  Thebaic  rersion  of  scripture,  82,^ 

83. 
Salt,  the,  of  Syria,  34. 
Samariittn  characUr,  when  it  fell  into  disuse, 

9— -n. 
dialeet,  4. ;  where  it  now  exists 

17. 
— ^—  Penlatemh,  account  of,  29,  &c  ; 

its  yariations  from  the  Hebrew,   31.  ; 

Gesenins's  censures  on  it,  32. ;  yersions 

ofit,  32,33.;  MSS.of,  51. 
version  of  the  Pentateuch,  S3. ; 

of  Joshua,  617. 
^wuintoiM,  their  origin,  29.  ;  their  account 

of  their  yersion  of  the  Pentateuch,  61, 62. ; 

haye  two  books  extant,  bearing  Jodma's 

name,  617. 
Samson,  yarions  classical  £Etbles,  said  to 

be  deriyed  from  his  history,  628. 
Samud,  his  appearance  to  Saul,  637,  n. 
— ,  books  of,  title  and  authorship  of, 

631,  &c ;  whether  two  leading  sources  in, 

632.;  alleged  contradictions  in,  633, 634. ; 

some  eyents  said  to  be  twice   narrated, 

634, 635.;  probable  date  of,  636. ;  confirm- 
atory of  the  Pentateuch,  ibid. ;  scope  and 

synopsis  of  first  book,  636,  637.  {  scope 

and  ^nopsis  of  the  second,  637,  638. ; 

both  ulustrative  of  the  psalms,  639. 
Sarcasm,  a  figure  of  speech,  360. 
Satan,  his  conyersation  with  God  in  the 

book  of  Job,  667, 669, 671. ;  chief  of  the 

apostate  angels,  696. 
Saul,  two  different  modes  of  his  appoint- 

ment  to  the  kingdom  alleged,  633. 
Saurin,  referred  to  on  Heb.  x.  5,  172,  a. 
SchoUa  on  scripture,  232,  233,  .308. 
Schools,  Jewish,  of  Tiberias,  9,  23.;  and 

Babylonia^  9. 
SchrSder,  his  expression,  B^  Weltschopfsr 

ist  der  Weltyertilger,  u.s.w.  561,  a. 
Schultens,  referred  to,  238,  239. 
Science,  tiie  language  of  scripture  said  not 

to  square  with  it,  304. 
Scope,  the,  defined,  265. ;  how  collected; 

ibid, ;  rules  for  inyestigating  it,  266^  &e. 
Scott  (T.),  on  the  authority  of  the  Septoa- 

gint,  182. 
Scriptio  plena,  and  d^ectiva,  14. 
Scripture,  the,  appeUations  o(  89»   34.  § 
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-  diTlsioiis  o(  84,  86. ;  strange  expocidons 
of  in  the  canon  law,  249.  ;  when  it  speaks 
of  Qod  after  the  manner  of  men,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  literally,  418, 419. ;  the 
appointed  means  of  enlightening  the 
mind,  499,  500. 

;9eclum«  of  scriptore,  names  given  to,  185, 
lb6. 

Selah,  meaning  of,  721  —  728. 

Sense,  and  signification  of  terms,  distinction 
between,  212,  tr. 

Sense  of  scripture  defined,  210,  211.  ;  how 
to  be  found,  212.  ;  the  investigation  of, 
240,  &c  ;  the  literal  sense,  242,  &c. ;  the 
tropical,  242,  n.  ;  the  historical,  248.  ; 
the  grammatico-historical,  ibid, ;  the  me- 
diate, spiritual,  or  mystical,  243,  &c; 
why  the  mystical  so  called,  248,  n. ; 
classification  of  forms  of  the  spiritual 
sense,  244,  245. ;  the  typical,  ibid.  ;  the 
moral,  245,  &c. ;  the  internal  word  (so 
called)  not  a  criterion  for  it,  249  $  not 
every  sense  the  words  can  bear  to  be  put 
upon  them,  249,  250. ;  rules  for  investi- 
gating it,  250,  &c;  should  be  rather  taken 
from  scripture  than  brought  to  it,  252.  ; 
that  sense  of  a  text  not  to  be  concluded 
on  that  is  repugnant  to  reason,  258. 

S^tuagint  version  of  scripture,  was  gener- 
ally used  by  the  Jews,  21. ;  account  of 
it,  59,  &c  ;  whence  its  name,  59,  60.  $ 
not  all  translated  at  once,  68 — 65.; 
version  of  Daniel  lost  fur  a  long  time, 
65,  852. ;  authority  of  it,  66,  67,  72. ; 
most  frequently,  though  not  always,  cited 
by  New  Testament  writers,  182. ;  its 
value  for  ascertaining  the  usus  ioquendi, 
230. 

Savant  of  the  Lord,  the,  whether  a  person 
likely  so  to  designate  himself,  610.;  an 
official  title  of  prophets,  610,  h. 

— — ,  spoken  of  by  Isaiah, 

804,  &c.;  to  whom  the  appellation  is 
applied,  805.;  question  who  is  intended 
by  the  divine  Legate  so  called,  805— 
807. 

Servitude,  when  the  period  of  it  expired 
among  the  Hebrews,  668. 

Shechinah,  the,  767. 

Sheminith,  a  title  affixed  to  certain  psalms, 
719. 

SbiggaioH^  the  meaning  of,  719,  72a 

Ships  of  Tarsbish,  655. 

Shir,  a  title  applied  to  many  psalms,  717. 

Shuiamith,  what  intended  by  the  name, 
756,  757; 

ohushan,  why  so  called,  849. 

Signijication  of  words  determined  by  ad- 
juncts, 236. 

Simon  (R),  censured  Buxtorfs  mode  of 
pointing  the  Targums,  54,  ». ;  his  praise 
of  Stephen's  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  91,  n, 

««»,  Qod's  hatred  of  it  must  be  exhibited 
in  his  word,  728. 

^wonic  version  of  scripture,  93,  94. 

oieidan,  the  account  of  his  death  inserted 
in  his  history,  534,  n. 

8 


Smith  (Dr.  J.  P.),  his  Scripture  Testimony 
to  the  Messiah  referred  to,  79,  n. 

Smith  (Dr.  W.),  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
referred  to,  819,  n. 

Son  of  man,  a  title  constantly  given  by 
Eeekiel  to  himself,  835. 

Song  of  Solomon,  author  of  it,  745,  746. ; 
canonical  authority,  746 — 748.;  said  to 
pollute  the  hands,  747,  n.;  class  of  Hebrew 
poetry  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  748, 
&c ;  Ginsburg's  view  of  its  design,  &c^ 
751.;  question  whether  allegorical  or  not, 
752,  &c;  supposed  by  Bomsinists  to 
adumbrate  the  Virgin,  753,  ft.;  style  of  it 
pastoral,  755.;  error  of  translators  in 
giving  verbal  renderings,  755,  a. ;  whether 
it  is  human  or  spiritual  love  it  describes, 
755,  &c;  whether  three  persons  intro- 
duced into  it,  757.;  its  personal  descrip- 
tions are  of  the  clothed,  not  unclothed, 
body,  758.;  not  of  late  date,  759.;  Hit- 
zig's  strange  criticism  on  vL  4-,  ibidi 
versions  of  it,  ibid 

Spanish  character  in  Hebrew  MSS.,  41.; 
Spanish  MSS.,  44,  45. 

Spurstowe  (Dr.),  his  Treatise  on  the  Pro- 
mises, 482,  a. 

StSkdin,  his  error  in  enumerating  words 
and  phrases  as  occurring  only  in  the 
appendix  to  Judges,  which  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  th^  book,  624. 

Stephen  (St.X  bis  speech,  486—488.;  im- 
probability of  his  being  inaccurate,  486. 

(H.),  first  printed  the  Vulgate  with 

verses  marked,  37. 

StiUingfleet  (Bp.),  referred  to,  489,  n. ;  shows 
the  defects  of  ancient  profane  history, 
608,11. 

Stowe  (Dr.),  his  reasons  for  believing  Solo- 
mon's Song  spiritual,  755 — 757.;  shows 
that  the  descriptions  {here  are  not  of  the 
unclothed  person,  758. 

Stuart  (Moses),  on  Heb.  i  6.,  166.;  his 
cautions  against  judging  of  books  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  548.;  gives  examples  of 
critics  being  deceived,  548,  549.;  thinks 
it  an  unwarrantable  supposition,  that  the 
Pentateuch,  if  not  genuine,  would  have 
been  generally  accepted  as  such  by  the 
Jews,  599.;  his  judgment  as  to  the  au- 
thorship of  Deuteronomy,  582.;  reg^ds 
Isal  xL— Ixvi.  as  a  great  Messianic  de- 
velopment, 791.;  shows  the  improbability 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah's  being  made  up  of 
various  authors,  794. 

Subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  24  U 

Subject-matUr,  the,  of  a  book,  255,  256. 

Sun  and  moon  standing  still,  fall  of  Phaeton 
said  to  be  founded  on  this  miracle,  617, 
n.;  examination  of  it,  6 19 — 621. 

Supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  founded  on  a 
literal  interpretation  of  Matt  xvi.  18., 
273. 

Surenhusius,  his  collection  of  formulsB  intro- 
ducing quotations,  186, 187.;  his  extracts 
from  rabbinical  writings  on  Michael's  con- 
flict with  Satan,  &c,  207,  208,  n. 
O  2 
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Sumnna,  historj  of,  aceoant  of,  852 — 854.; 

incorrectly  said    to  be  mentioned    by 

Ignatiuf  and  Clement,  854. 
Symbol*,  what,  393.;  bow  they  differ  from 

types,  394.;  inlerpretetion  of,  ibid, 
SymboUcad  acts,  244.;  distinguished  from 

typical,  245. 
language,  whether  to  be  referred 

to  figurative  or  spiritual  interpretation, 

894. 
Symmachus,  his  yersion  of  scripture,  74, 75. 
S',nagogue  roll,  form  of  one,  39. 
Synecdoche,  a  figure  of  speech,  858.;  ex- 
amples of,  359,  360. 
Syriac  language,  where  now  used,  17. 
MS,  of  Old  and  New  Testament 

discovered  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  79,  80. 


Tjbernjct.b,  the,  whether  outside  the  camp 
of  Israel,  570. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  erroneously  supposed 
not  to  have  been  observed  from  the  time 
of  Joshua  till  the  return  from  captivity, 
603,  660. 

Table  of  versions  of  scripture,  95,  96.;  of 
quotations,  114,  &C.,  189,  &c.;  of  divi- 
sions of  Genesis  by  various  critics,  551.; 
of  the  Psalms  according  to  their  several 
subjects,  729,  730.;  of  the  prophets,  777. 
of  the  ten  kingdoms  of  Daniel's  vision, 
839. 

Tax^itue,  prejudiced  against  the  Jews,  490.; 
his  account  of  Quirinius's  reduction  of 
the  Homonadenses,  492. 

Talmud,  the,  275.;  consists  of  two  parts, 
ibid,\  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian,  276. ; 
collection  of,  ibid.;  critical  notes  of,  22. 

Tarn  character,  the,  42. 

TVzr^uintf,  account  of,  53,  &c.,  274.;  the  He- 
brew text  as  exhibited  in,  22.;  their  use 
and  value,  58,  230. ;  whether  our  Lord 
quoted  them,  58. 

Taylor  (Dr.  John),  his  rules  for  the  right 
understanding  of  Job,  692.;  nature  of 
his  theological  opinions,  692,  n. 

Teaching,  difference  between  our  Lord's  and 
his  disciples',  300. 

Tehillah,  Fsal.  cxlv.  so  called,  717. 

Tephillah,  a  title  of  certain  psalms,  717. 

Terms,  scripture,  how  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of,  210,  &c.;  signification  of, 
how  distinguished  from  the  sense,  212,  ft. 

Territory^  extent  of,  promised  to  Israel, 
563. 

Tertullian  speaks  of  a  vicarious  baptism, 
284. 

Tetrapla  of  Origen,  specimen  of,  68. 

Thentus,  alleges  discrepancies  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  642.;  supposes  that  the  author 
had  only  extracts  from  a  larger  work 
before  him,  644.;  doubts  the  Jeremian 
authorship  of  Lamentation^,  825,  826. 

Theodotion,  his  version  of  scripture,  74, 75.; 
his  translation  of  Daniel  >ubstituted  for 
that  of  the  LXX,  65,  70,  74,  852. 


Tkeudat,  probably  more  than  one  of  ihe 

name,  492,  493. 
Tholuck  (Dr.),  on  the  ways  in  which  quo  • 

tations  are  made  in  the  Kcw  Testament, 

199,  &c.;  doubts  whether  the  book  of 
Daniel  be  genuine.  200. ;  l>elicves  that 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
attributed  inspiration  to  the  LXX.,  and 

'  was  tinged  with  Alexandrine  philosophy, 

200,  296.;  his  notion  of  an  organic  pa- 
rallelism between  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
atment  economies,  200.;  imagines  tho 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  what  St. 
Paul  denounced,  1  Ck>r.  ii.  4.,  200,  201. ; 
his  arguments  against  absolute  inspira- 
tion, 301,  &c. 

TTiomae  (of  Harkel)  made  no  new  transla- 
tion of  Old  Testament,  82. ;  versio  Hera^ 
cliensis,  what,  ibid. 
Threat  to  Moses  of  destroying  Israel,  an 
argument  against  the  late  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  606.  n. 

7ViN«when  abook  was  written,  the  knowledge 
of,  useful  for  understanding  it,  286,  287. 

Titles  of  books  of  scripture  to  be  observed, 
285,  286.;  custom  of  giving  them  to 
books,  619,  n.;  of  psalms,  714,  &c 

Tobit,  book  of,  account  of,  889,  89a 

Tokens,  when  promised,  not  always  imme- 
diately fulfilled,  202. 

TonUine  (Bp.)  his  Elements  of  Theology 
referred  to,  21,  n.,  &C.,  &c 

Townson  (Dr.),  cited  on  discrepancies  in 
quotations,  180 — 182.;  his  explanation  of 
St  John's  mode  of  reckoning  hours,  483. 

Transubstantiation,  an  untenable  doctrine, 
253. ;  founded  on  a  literal  interpretation 
of  figurative  expressions,  272,  273.;  re- 
pugnant to  scripture,  318,  &c;  who 
first  used  the  word,  318, 319,  n.;  authors 
upon  it  referred  to,  320,  n. 

Tregelles  (Dr.),  referred  to,  83,  n.,  85, »., 
&e.,  &c ;  his  remarks  on  the  placing  of 
Daniel  in  the  Hagiographa,  848. 

Trench  (Dr.),  his  Synonymes  of  the  New 
Testament  referred  to,  214,  iv.;  his  Notes 
on  the  Parables  cited,  344,  n. 

Tropes,  315.;  observations  on  the  interpret 
tation  of,  316,  &c. 

True  readings  of  ^e  text  of  scripture, 
sources  of,  100. 

Truth  set  forth  without  inspiration  would 
not  be  scripture,  298,  299,  h. 

Turretin,  his  rules  for  the  application  of 
citations,  194.;  referred  to  on  the  sense 
the  Romanists  put  on  scripture,  248, 
249.;  has  unduly  lowered  some  of  the 
forcible  expressions  of  the  moral  parts  of 
scripture,  428. 

Tychsen,  his  theory  of  MSS.  used  for  th« 
LXX.  version,  66 

Types,  defined,  385.  ;  characteristics  oC  38ft, 
386.  ;  difference  between  them  and  sym* 
bols  and  parables,  386. ;  species  of,  ibid, ; 
how  connected  with  the  antitype,  386, 
387  ;  basis  of  typical  interpretation,  ibid,i 
Cbevallier's    clasuficaiiou,  387,    388. ; 
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Marsh's  rale  for  the  b'miting  of,  390, 
391. ;  interpretation  of,  391,  392.  ;  ab- 
surd typifications,  ibid. ;  limitation  of, 
393,  393. ;  Fairbairn's  rules  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  them,  393. 
Tyre^  predictions  against,  832. 


Ulphilas^  and  his  version  of  scripture,  93. 

Unclean  beattSf  redemption  of  the  firstlings 
of,  567. 

Dnto  this  day,  the  phrase  in  the  Pentateuch 
examined,  591,  592.  ;  sometimes  desig- 
nates but  a  short  period,  610,  611.;  its  oc- 
currence in  the  books  of  Samuel,  635,  636. 

Urim  and  Thwnmim^  communications  of 
the  divine  will  by,  767. 

Vsus  loquendiy  particular  rules  for  ascer- 
taining, 220,  &c.  ;  how  modified,  220.  ; 
modes  of  illustrating  it,  221,  &c;  indirect 
means  of  ascertaining,  235,  &c 

Vz^  the  land  of,  what  country  intended  by, 
674  —  676. 


Vjmioum  jusjDijfOB,  the  Christian  faith  not 
affected  by,  96,  97  ;  most  relate  to 
trifle^  97. ;  distinction  between  them 
errata,  ibid,  ;  collections  of,  98.  ;  how 
caused,  98—100.  ;  rules  for  judging  of, 
108—112. 

Vaughan  (Dr.),  referred  to.  on  the  impre- 
catory p8alm«,  729,  n. 

Venema  adverted  to  the  construction  of  the 
Greek  article,  216,  n. 

Venetian  Greek  version  of  scripture,  76,  77. 

Versions  of  the  scripture,  their  importance 
for  scripture  criticism  and  interpretation, 
52.;  distinguished  into  ancient  and 
modern,  ibid.;  account  of  various  versions, 
53,  &c.;  classification  of  them,  95, 96.;  use 
of  ancient  versions  in  determining  trae 
reading,  103—105.;  their  use  in  inter* 
pretation,  228,  &c.;  not  to  be  implicitly 
relied  on,  229. ;  versions  of  versions  are 
of  no  authority,  ibid.\  notice  of  several, 
230,  231.;  rules  for  ascertaining  how  far 
they  represent  correctly  the  meaning  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  231,  232.; 
De  Wette's  commended,  232. ;  descrip- 
tion of,  309.;  how  far  they  may  depart 
from  the  style,  &c.,  of  an  author,  309, 310. 

Vietore  (H.  de  S.),  his  division  of  the  Old 
Tesument  into  chapters,  28, 37. 

Viser^  his  disapproval  of  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  350,  n. 

Visions,  a  mode  of  revealing  the  divine 
will,  767,  768.;  often  related  as  of  things 
actufdly  done,  768.;  question  whether 
they  were  real  or  merely  the  dress  in 
which  prophetic  conceptions  were  clothed, 
ibid. 

Vitrin^,  his  rules  as  to  the  double  sense  of 
prophecy,  406.$  his  suggestion  as  to  the 


materials  used  for  the  Pentateuch,  549.; 
his  notion  in  regard  to  the  title,  Isai.  i.  1., 
refuted  by  EJeinert,  798,  n. 

Voltaire  pronounced  the  account  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  a 
fabrication,  490. 

Vowel-points,  Hebrew,  question  of  the  an- 
tiquity of,  11,  &c.;  Arabic  and  Sj-riac, 
1 4, 1 5. ;  system  used  in  some  of  the  MSS. 
at  Odessa,  15. 

Vulgate  version  of  scripture,  account  of  it, 
89,  &c.;  authorized  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  ^0. ;  editions  of  it  particnlarizedf 
90 — 9S.;  its  value,  92,  93,  230. 


Washner,  his  Antiquitates  Hebrseorum  re- 
ferred to,  26,  n.,  53,  n. 

Wall  (Dr  ),  his  Proofs  of  the  Interpolation 
of  the  Vowel  Letters,  &c.,  referred  to, 
14,  n. 

Walton  (Bp.),  his  Prolegomena  referred  to, 
8,  n  ,  &c.,  &c. 

Warburton  (Bp.),  has  given  instances  of 
Josephus's  deviations  from  scripture, 
490.;  asserts  that  Ezra  would  have  placed 
no  book  not  sacred  in  the  same  volume 
with  the  law  and  the  prophets,  746. 

Weeks,  the  seventy,  of  l>Einiel,  842. 

Welahe,  character,  the,  42. 

Whixton,  referred  to,  60. 

Whitaker,  his  Disputation  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture referred  to,  890,  892. 

Wicked,  the,  hs  sucti,  are  not  to  be  made 
types  of  Christ,  392. 

Wilson  (T.),  his  Archseological  Dictionary 
leferred  to,  536. 

Winer,  his  De  Onkeloso  &c,  referred  to 
55,  n. 

Wisdom,  in  Prov.  viii.,  how  the  description 
of  is  to  be  understood,  736—738. 

Wisdom,  apocryphal  book  of,  account  of, 
892—894. 

Wiseman  (Dr.),  his  HorsB  Syriaca  referred 
to,  81.;  his  Essays  referred  to,  88,  n. 

Witsius  observes  that,  though  Christ  and 
his  apostles  are  not  teachers  of  criticism, 
they  certainly  are  of  truth,  548. 

Wo/fias  referred  to  on  Malabar  Hebrew 
MSa,  50,  n. 

Words,  the  vehicles  or  signs  of  thought, 
210.;  each  has  some  meaning,  211.;  rules 
for  investigating  the  meaning,  211,  &c; 
different  meanings  of,  under  different 
circumstances,  220.;  sometimes  used  in 
different  or  contradictory  senses,  447, 
448.;  of  a  passage  of  scripture  may 
well  be  summed  up  in  brief  prayers,  504, 
505. 

Wordsworth  (Dr.),  his  explanation  of  the 
number  of  Jacob's  family  who  went 
down  into  Egypt,  487,  488.;  his  view  of 
Lukeil  2.,  491.  492. 

Wot  ton's  Misna.  referred  to,  16,  n. 

Writer,  no,  relatea  all  he  knows,  588. 
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Xmrnxm,  probftblj  the  Ahctaerni  of  Esther, 
665. 


YmdMs^  qaestion  of  how  niAnj  the  ItrfteKtes 

continued  in  Egypt,  520,  ii. 
Yeatet  (T.)  hif  collation  of  the  Cwnhridge 

Indian  MS.,  80. 


Zabian  dijlwct,  17. 

Zabkmitm,  a  judicial  offence,  67S,  696. 


Zeehariakt  book  o^  anthor  and  date*  Sauii 
analysis,  880,  8Sl.;  observations  on  the 
style,  881,  882.;  genuineness  of  tha  last 
six  chapters,  882—885. 

Zqthaniak,  book  of,  author  and  date,  877, 
878.;  scope  and  analysis,  878. 

Zipporah  sent  back  to  her  father,  667. 

ZmtipL,  bis  investigations  with  respect  to 
QuiriniuR,  492. 

Zunz,  referred  to,  58.  59.;  his  objections  to. 
the  credibility  of  statements  in  Ezra,  6.58.| 
supposes  that  the  book  of  Ezekiel  be- 
longs to  the  Persian  period,  8Sa 
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